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ERRATA. 


On page 764, column 1, line 5—for June 11 read August 3. 


On page 1250, in second schedule on second column—the rate of wages for labourers should 
read 35 cents instead of 45 cents. 


INDEX 


Accidents, Industrial: 
Canada— 

Bureau of Statistics report on automobile acci- 
dents, 854. 

cost of industrial accidents, 995. 

fatal and non-fatal accidents recorded by pro- 
sey Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 

fatal accidents in 1930 by industries, by causes, 
and by provinces, 266, 365. 

fatalities during fourth quarter of 1930, 251; dur- 
ing first quarter of 1931, 613, 955; during 
second quarter of 1931, 948; during third 
quarter of 1931, 1269. 

supplementary list of fatalities during 1931, 
1269; during 1930, 259, 619, 955, 1269; during 
1929, 261. 

Alta.: accidents in mines, 992; accidents in 1930, 
1307. 

B.C.: accidents in mining industry, 774; accident 
statistics in 1930, 655. 

Man.: accidents in 1930, 436, 562. 

N.B.: accident summary, 1919-1929, 313. 

N.S.: accidents in 1930, 559. 

Ont.: accidents in 1930, 106, 208, 652; in various 
months, 197, 288, 422, 631, 895, 966, 1058, 1169, 
1252; in planing mills, 317. 

Que.: accidents in 1930 involving compensation, 
312; in mines, 991; summary of accidents in 
1929, 31. 

Sask.: accidents in first half of 1930, 657. 

United Kingdom: accident statistics for 1929, 
657; fatal accidents in September, 1931, 1276. 

U.S.A.: accident rates in coal mines, 947; decline 
in accident severity, 676; decrease in indus- 
trial accidents, 1002; railway accidents in 
1930, 677. 

See also Buinp; Facrorres; Lasour Acs Limit. 


Agreements, Industrial: 
Canada— 
recent agreements and schedules of wages, 93, 
237, 349, 476, 598, 708, 832, 1035, 1138, 1354. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES (CANADA): 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
asbestos workers, Montreal, 709; Toronto, 710. 
bricklayers, masons, and plasterers, Calgary, 
1357; Edmonton, 1254; Fort William, 834; 
Guelph, 932; Hamilton, 834; Port Arthur, 
834; Regina, 710; Saskatoon, 711; Toronto, 
* 1139, 1356. 
carpenters, Calgary, 599; 711; Edmonton, 1037; 
Hamilton, 834; Niagara Falls, 710, 1357; 
Regina, 711; St. Catharines, 1357; Saskatoon, 
1037; Toronto, 710; Vancouver, 1139; Victoria, 
478. 
construction workers, Quebec, 708; Three Rivers, 


electrical workers, Calgary, 1254; Kingston, 834; 
Hamilton, 477; Regina, 599; Toronto, 1356; 
Windsor and district, 710. 

engineers (steam and operating) Fort William 
and Port Arthur, 1357; Montreal, 238; Tor- 
onto, 932; Vancouver and district, 1357; 
Windsor, 1036. 

elevator constructors, Toronto, 932. 

ornamental iron shop men, Montreal, 833. 

painters, Calgary, 711; Montreal, 709; Quebec, 
708; Victoria, 834. 

plasterers and cement finishers, Calgary, 711; 
Edmonton, 1037; Montreal, 709, Windsor, 933. 

plumbers, steamfitters, etc., Calgary, 1037; Ed- 
monton, 934; Hamilton, 710; Niagara Falls, 
933; Quebec, 709; St. Catharines, 933; Van- 
couver, 1140; Victoria, 1357; Winnipeg, 599. 

roofers, Quebec, 709. 

sheet metal workers, Montreal, 599; Saskatoon, 
238; Toronto, 1356; Vancouver, 1255; Wind- 
sor, 834. 
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Agreement Industrial—Con. 
Construction—shi pbuilding— 
boilermakers, Vancouver, 1140. 
Fishing and Trapping— 
deep sea fishermen on the Pacific Coast, 476. 
Manufacturing—food, drink, tobacco— 
bakery and confectionery workers, Montreal, 832; 
Toronto, 1035; Vancouver, 1035. 
brewery and soft drink workers, etc., Guelph,. 
1354; Hamilton, 1254; Regina, 1138; St. 
Catharines and Toronto, 1253; Vancouver: 
and Victoria, 1354. 
Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— 
moulders, Edmonton, 237. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
photo engravers, Montreal, 931; Toronto, 1036; 
Vancouver, 931. 
pressmen and assistants, Edmonton, 238; Hali- 
fax, 1252, 1355; Vancouver, 931. 
printers, Edmonton, 349; Halifax, 708, 833; Lon- 
don, 1253; Quebec, 476; Saint John, 931; 
Sault Ste. Marie, 1253; Stratford, 1252; 
Toronto, 1355; Windsor, 1036; Winnipeg, 833. 
printers and book-binders, Ottawa, 1036. 
stereotypers and electrotypers, Calgary, 1253; 
Hamilton, 833; Moose Jaw, Regina and 
Saskatoon, 1253. 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper products— 
paper makers, Iroquois Falls, 1354; 
pulp and paper mill workers, Iroquois Falls, 
1355; Pine Falls, 832; 1355; Thorold, 1036. 
Manufacturing—teztiles and clothing— 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, 477, 1139, 1356. 
hat, cap and millinery workers, Montreal, 1139. 
tailors, Vancouver, 598. 
Mining—mineral mining and quarrying— 
quarryworkers, Hants County, N.S., 1035. 
Service—personal and domestic— 
hotel and restaurant employees, Calgary, 1255; 
Victoria, 94. 
Service—public administration~ 
employees of Hydro-Electric Commission and. 
telephone department, Fort William, 934. 
employees of the electric light and telephone de- 
partments, Port Arthur, 934. 
Service—recreational— 
stage employees, Kingston, 1255, Ottawa, 351; 
Toronto, 351. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electricity and 
gas— 
operating engineers, Moose Jaw, 711. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electric railways 
street railway employees, Ottawa, 1038; Van- 
couver, 1255; Windsor, 934. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—water transpor- 
tation— 
longshoremen, Halifax, 93; Montreal, 599; Saint 
John, N.B., 94, 1358. 
harbour employees, Montreal, 712. 
waterfront workers, Vancouver, 349. 
U.S.A.: labour agreements in coal mines, 980. 
See also Luaau Ducistons. 


Agriculture: 
International Labour Office surveys effects of agri- 
cultural depression on farm wages, 647. 
Canada— 
effects of farm mechanization on labour, 427, 866. 
establishment of farm boys’ and girls’ club work 
on national basis, 612. 
farm managers in western provinces, 898. 
formation of Dominion Agricultural Credit Com- 
pany, 1281. 
proposal that railways and banks, etc., establish 
fund to assist farmers in acquiring livestock,. 
1321. 
settlement of unemployed city workers on farms, 
626, 1054. 
wages of employees on farms, 1920-1930, 498, vey 


sie 


iv 


Agriculture—Con. 

Man.: announcement of plans to develop fisheries 
and agriculture, 544. oe ; 

P.E.1.: announcement of negotiations respecting 
agricultural policy, 397. : ” 

Que.: amendment to Act respecting agricultural 
schools, 529; ‘‘back-to-the-land”’ movement 
endorsed by Federation of Catholic Work- 
ers, 1315. ny 

Sask.: investigation of drought conditions by 
commission, 1008. 

United Kingdom: small holdings for unemployed, 
966; suggestions for unemployment insurance 
for farm workers, 504. 

Germany: agricultural colonies for unemployed 
persons, 1169. 

Russia (U.S.S.R.): labour conditions in agriculture 
and forestry, 36. 

U.S.A.: displacement of labour by machines on 
farms, 1200. 

See also EpucaTION; UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM 
Reuier Act; UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF, 
(Germany); Wages (Unirep Kinepom). 


Alberta: 


Labour Disputes Act— 

applications for Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation, 881. 

report of conciliation board in dispute between 
certain Calgary mill owners and Brother- 
hood of Carpenters, 757. 

See also AcctipENtTS, INDUSTRIAL; Borers; Coat; 
Cuinp Wetrare; Crepits; Epucation; Eu- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA; FACTORIES; 
Farr WaGEs; Frre Ficutsers; Hearra Units; 
InpiaAn AFrarrs, DEpaARTMENT oF; INSUR- 
ANCE; LABOUR LEGISLATION; LABOUR ORGAN- 
izaTIoN; Lecan Decistons; LicENSING oF 
WorKMEN; LIENS; MIGRATION AND SETTLE- 
MENT; MiNresAND Minina; Minimum WAGES; 
Morners’ ALLOWANCES; PENSIONS; SAFETY 
AND HerasttH; UNEMPLOYMENT AND Farm 
Reuier Act; UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF; 
UNEMPLOYMENT Reuter Act; UNrEmMPLOoY- 
MENT InsuRANCE; UNIoN Lazset; WorkK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour: 


convention postponed, 1212. 
membership statistics, 534. 


Amalgamated Builders’ Council: 


Ontario Supreme Court judgment against, 430. 
See CoMBINES INVESTIGATION AcT. 


American Association for Labour Le¢gisla- 
tion: 
annual meeting discusses unemployment and un- 
employment insurance, 26. 
prepares draft of Bill for Unemployment Reserve 


pie for submission to State Legislatures, 


American Federation of Labour: 
annual convention, 1202. 


promotes proposed standard pension law, 966. 
unemployment policy of, 961. 


Apprenticeship: 
Canada— 

discussion at convention of Canadian Construction 
Association, 191, 

Ontario-Quebec ‘Typographical Conference fa- 
ron establishment of apprentice division, 

B.C.: amendment to regulation of Vancouver 
apprenticeship council, 997; classes in Van- 
couver, 644; decrease in apprentices, 987. 


INDEX 


Apprenticeship—Con. : 

Ont.: administration of Act in 1930, 653; amend- 
ment to Act, 531; courses of study for appren- 
tices, 1313; films on education for apprentices, 
1313; progress of Act reviewed by INS Vie 
Crawford, Deputy Minister of Labour, 441; 
review of Act in relation to trades, 997; 
T. and L. Congress executive opposes any 
proposal to repeal Act, 187. 

Que.: enactment of Apprenticeship Act urged 
by Federation of Catholic Workers, 38. | 

U.S.A.: co-operative plan of apprenticeship in 
Columbus, Ohio, 888. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 
Canada— 

annual report of the Department of Labour out- 
lines conciliation work, 285. 

conciliation activities of Department of Labour 
during fiscal year ended March 31, 1931, 402. 

conciliation proceedings in settlement of strike 
at St. Boniface, 1068. 

Ont.: arbitration of dispute involving clothing 
workers at Hamilton, 1313. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers seek com- 
pulsory arbitration in all disputes involving 
firefighters or police, 38. 

United Kingdom: appointment of Coal Mines 
Board, 122. 

Germany: work of labour courts in 1930, 1280. 

U.S.A.: annual report of Board of Mediation, 
117; annual report of Director of Concilia- 
tion Service, 15; Hon. William N. Doak 
outlines value of conciliation, 117; settlement 
of disputes on railways, 975. 

Mexico: provision of Federal Labour Code, 1185. 

See also CANADIAN NatIoNaL Rattway Emptoy- 
EES Boarp or ADJUSTMENT No. 2; CANADIAN 
Rairway Boarp or ApsustmeNtT No. 1; 
InpustRiat Diseures INvesTiGaTIon Act. 


Arcand, Hon. C. J.: 


appointment as Minister of Labour for Quebec, 


Asiatics: 
decrease in Asiatics employed in B.C. 988. 


Association of Governmental Officials in 
Industry of the United States and 
Canada: 

annual convention, 663. 


Australia: 
See Hours or Lasour; INpustTRIAL DispuTES; 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; La- 
BOUR ORGANIZATIONS; Maternity; Pxrn- 
SIONS; Prices; UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF; 
VocATIONAL GuIDANCE; WAGES. 


Austria: 
See InpustRIAL DispuTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
Prices; UNEMPLOYMENT AND RB .IzF. 


Bankruptcy Act: 


priority to wage claims advocated by T. and L. 
Congress, 184. 


Banks and Banking: 


co-operation of banks with industry in various 
countries, 118. 
See also CREDITS 


Bata Boot and Shoe Company: 
outline of industrial relations, 207. 


Beatty, E. W., President of Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company: 


statement regarding salary and wa ducti 
on C.P.R. 524. % =o" 


INDEX 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada: 
accident prevention work outlined, 676. 
Belgium: 
See INDUSTRIAL DiIsPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 


Pricks (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF. 


Benefits (trade union): 

benefit statistics of labour organizations, 536. 

expansion of trade union pension plans, 1058. 

U.S.A.: A. F. of L. executive report on benefit 
services of unions, 1203; Bro. of Locomotive 
Firemen revise pension laws, 886; New York 
motion picture operators’ union to pay pen- 
sions, 15; summary of reports of industrial 
sick benefit associations, 1327. 


Bennett, Rt. Hon. R. B., Prime Minister of 

Canada: 

address on resolution enacting Unemployment 
and Farm Relief Act, 901. 

announcement regarding new industries in Can- 
ada, 659. . 

announcement regarding relief of distress and 
unemployment, 734. 

announces contemplated increase in federal grant 
to old age pensions, 626. 

appeal on behalf of Canadian Red Cross Society 
Campaign, 1322. 

Bill to reduce maximum amount of government 
annuity, 764. 

statement in House of Commons on proposed 
federal system of insurance against unem- 
ployment, sickness and invalidity, 541. 

statement to T. and L. Congress in respect to 
restoration of Technical Education Act, and 
also concerning old age pensions, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, abolition of Privy Council, 
etc., 116, 184. 

views in regard to establishment of health units, 

29. 

views on inclusion of seamen under Workmen’s 
Compensation, 626. 

views on national system of health insurance, 505. 


Berry, S. N.: 
election as president of Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, 666. 


Blind: 

annual report of Canadian National Institute, 
763. 

T. and L. Congress supports move for pensions 
for the blind, 182. 

Ont.: enactment of Blind Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 531; promotion of legislation to 
remove special accident risks of the blind, 
318. 

Sask.: Legislature adopts resolution requesting 
Federal Government to grant pensions to 
the blind, 436. 


Blue, John: aa 
appointed member of Alberta Minimum Wage 
Board, 1058. 


Board of Mediation (United States): 
annual report, 117. 


Boilers: 
Canada— 

Canadian interprovincial regulations, 773. 

Alta.: annual report of chief inspector, 882; Fed- 
eration of Labour requests amendment to 
Boilers Act, 190. ; 

B.C.: amendment and consolidation of Boiler 
Inspection Act, 530; Interprovincial regula- 
tions apply in province, 773. 

Man.: inspections in 1929-30, 563. ; 

Ont.: administration of Steam Boiler Act in 1920, 
652. 

Que.; inspections in 1929-30, 31. : 

Yukon: amendment to Steam Boiler Ordinance, 
1184. 


Bourassa, Henri, Member of Parliament: 


remarks respecting reduction of maximum annu- 
ity, 765. 


Bondfield, Rt. Hon. Margaret, Ex-Minister 
of Labour, Great Britain: 
describes chief features of British unemployment 
insurance system, 26. 


Bread-Baking Industry: 


report of investigation under Combines Investi- 
gation Act, 297. 


British Columbia: 

See Accipmnts, INpUSTRIAL; APPRENTICESHIP; 
Borerrs; Britiso ConumsBia Sarery LEAGUE 
CENSUS; Hp UcATION; EMPLOY MENT; 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE or CANADA; Factor- 
1E8; Hosprrvats; Hours or Lasour; INDIAN 
AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF; LABOUR DEPART- 
MENTS AND Bureraus; LABoUR LEGISLATION 
Lzcat Dexcistons; LickNsING or WORKMEN; 
Liens; MiGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; MINES 
AND Mrinine; Mintmum Wacess; MorHers’ 
ALLOWANCES; ORDERS IN Councit; PEnN- 
SIONS; REHABILITATION; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND Reiser; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND Farm Rewer Act; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT Reuter Act; WAGES; WoRKMEN’S 
CoMPENSATION. 


British Columbia Safety League: 
annual report, 316. 


British North America Act: 
amendments proposed in legislative program of 
T. and L. Congress, 180. 


Building Industry: 


adoption of construction safety code prepared 
by Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions of Ontario, 193. 

Canadian Construction Association urges exten- 
sion of relief measures to include building 
construction, 1098. 

Department of Labour outlines feasibility of 
winter building construction, 1090. 

education in house construction, 43; risks of in- 
experienced workers, 445. 

See also AcctpENTSs, INDUSTRIAL; ARBITRATION 
AND CoNCILIATION (ACTIVITIES OF DEPART- 
MENT oF LABOUR); BumLpING PERMits; CaNn- 
ADIAN ConstrRucTION AssocIATION; Hours 
or Lasour; INDUSTRIAL DispuTEs; PENSIONS; 
SAFETY AND HBALrH. 


Building Permits: 
monthly report of permits issued in Canada, 81, 
229, 341, 467, 587, 701, 825, 922, 1028, 1127, 
1239, 1345. 
U.S.A.: building permits in principal cities, 375, 
826, 983, 1182, 1285. 


Bulgaria: 
See PRicES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Butler, H. B., Depuly Director of International 
Labour Office: 


refers to social effects of economic depression 
in North America, 388.. 


Cadet Training: 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario pro- 
tests against, 667. 

T. and L. Congress urges abolition of money 
crants for cadet training, 184; similar action 
favoured by Ontario executive, 188. : 

U.S.A.: A. F. of L. opposes military training in 
schools, 1211. 


vi 


Calendar Reform: 
action of T. and L. Congress, 184, ; hee 
approval of Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
670. 
National Council of Women urge study of ques- 
tion, 311. 


Canada Marking Act: : 
extension to boot and shoe industry urged by 
T. and L. Congress, 184. 


Canada Shipping Act: ; 
revision proposed by T. and L. Congress, 182. 


Canada Year Book: 
review of, 960. 


Canadian Construction Association: 
annual convention, 191 (correction, 531). 
memorandum urging extension of government 
relief measures to include building construc- 
tion, 1098. 
plan to regularize employment, 1281; suggestion 
of President Frid, 1323. 


Canadian Council on Boys’ and Girls’ Club 


Work: 
establishment of, 612. 


Canadian Council on Child Welfare: 
findings of conference on employment conditions 
and relative social problems, 551. 


Canadian Educational Guidance Move- 
ment: 
aims and objects, 4. 
Canadian Electrical Code: 
See CANADIAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Canadian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion: 
summary of year book, 672. 


Canadian Government Annuities: 
administration outlined, 287. 
amendment to reduce maximum annuity, 764. 


Canadian Kodak Company: 
employees share annual wage dividend, 785. 
unemployment insurance plan of, 894. 


Canadian Legion: 
report of unemployment committee, 1009. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 
annual convention, 668. 
results of unemployment inquiry, 2. 
Saskatchewan branch favours periodical revision 
of Compensation Act, 267. 


Canadian National Railways: 

acitvities detailed in annual report of Depart- 
ment, 564. 

attitude of T. and L. Congress convention, 1089. 

outline of first aid activities, 1311. 

review of system of treatment centres, 674. 

Wee also CaNapIan Nationay Ratways Em- 
PLOYEES Boarp or ADJUSTMENT No.2; Can- 
ADIAN Ratwway Boarp or ADJUSTMENT No, 
1; Unemptoyment Rewier Act. 


Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2: po 
summary of recent proceedings, 14, 399, 757, 1069. 
Proceedings— 
operating department, 15, 399, 400, 758, 1069. 
sleeping, dining and parlour car department, 14 
15, 401, 402, 758. , 
stores department, 15, 757. 


INDEX 


Canadian National Safety League: _ J 
annual report and activities of provincial affili- 
ates in 1930, 316. 


Canadian Nurses Association: 
See Nurses AXD NURSING. 


Canadian Pacific Railway: 
resolution of T. and L. Congress respecting lay- 
off of employees, 1090. : 
statement of E. W. Beatty, president, respecting 
wage reductions, 524. 
See also CANADIAN Ramway Boarp or ADJUST- 
ment No. 1; UNEMPLOYMENT Retrer Act. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1: 

summary of recent proceedings, 12, 278, 398, 518, 

973. 
Proceedings— 

Canadian National Railways: ‘ 

Atlantic Region and locomotive engineers, 398; 
and locomotive firemen and enginemen, 518; 
and railroad telegraphers, 519. 

Central Region and locomotive engineers, 974; 
and railroad trainmen, 14, 279, 974; and 
railroad telegraphers, 519. ' 

Western Region and locomotive engineers, 974; 
and railroad telegraphers, 13. 

Canadian Pacific Railway: 

Eastern lines and locomotive engineers, 975. 

Western lines and locomotive engineers, 278, 279, 
973, 975; and railroad telegraphers, 13. 

Northern Alberta Railways and railroad tele- 
graphers, 13. 


Canadian Red Cross Society: _ 
national emergency fund campaign of, 1322. 


Cartels: 
See COMBINES. 


Carter, J. W., Canadian Labour Pioneer: 
death of, 508. 


Cassidy, H. M., Department of Political Econ- 
omy, Toronto University: 


article on ‘‘Unemployment Insurance For 
Canada’’, 892. 
Census: 
Canada— 


decennial census in Canada and United States 
will provide index basis to measure unem- 
ployment, 2. 

details with respect to the taking of the seventh 
Dominion census, 545. 

Minister of Labour refers to provision for taking 
census of unemployed, 388. 

B.C.: announcement of quinquennial census, 269, 

roe ee results of census of seamen, 

South Africa: results of industrial census, 1097. 

Germany: statistics of occupational census, 1097. 

J.S.A.: extent and trend of unemployment indi- 

cated by census, 593; methods utilized in 
taking federal unemployment census, 550; 
eer as indicated by 1930 census, 


Census of Industry in Canada: 
summary tables of manufacturing statistics, 725. 


Ceylon: 
See INDUSTRIAL DIspuTEs. 


Child Labour: 
action of International Labour Organization con- 
cerning protection of employed children, 565; 
on age of admission of children to employ- 
ment in non-industrial occupations, 794, 801 
1104, 1105. ‘ 


INDEX vil 


Child Labour—Con. 


International Labour Organization considers that 
no revision required of convention fixing 
minimum age of children employed in in- 
dustry, 44. 

Canada— 

Department of Labour bulletin on employment 
of children and young persons, 29. 

Que.: registration of children under Industrial 
Establishment Act, 30. 

United Kingdom: questionnaire regarding em- 
ployment of young persons, 631. 

See also ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL OFFICIALS 
IN INDUSTRY. 


Child Welfare: 


Canada— 

pamphlet of Department of Pensions and Health 
on best methods of safeguarding children’s 
health, 1169. 

Alta.: amendment to Child Welfare Act, 649. 

Man.: provisions of a Child Welfare Act proposed 
by labour organizations, 189. 

N.B.: early proclamation of Children’s Protec- 
tion Act urged by Federation of Labour, 178. 

See also DENTAL CLINIcs; MorHerRs’ ALLOW- 
ANCES. 


Chile: 
See INpDustTRIAL Disputes (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
PRicES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


China: 


draft regulations of national economic council, 


proposed 10-year plan, 965. 

See also Factories. INDUSTRIAL D1IsPpUTES (OTHER 
CouNTRIES); INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OR- 
GANIZATION; PricES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Chinese. See ASIATICS. 


Civil Service: 


Canada— 

annual convention of Civil Service Federation of 
Canada, 660. 

contributions of Federal Service to emergency 
fund of Red Cross, 1323. 

convention of Amalgamated Civil Servants of 
Canada, 1094. ‘ 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics inquiry into 
household expenditure of Civil servants, 
1129. 

employment in Dominion Civil Service, 1929-30, 
1321 


Federal employees prohibited from using annual 
leave to engage in temporary employment, 
868. 

resolution of T. and L. Congress convention 
respecting employment of wives of govern- 
ment employees, 1087. 

N.B.: provisions of Public Service Superannua- 
tion Act, 1077. ; 

Sask.: provision for establishment of joint council 
for provincial employees, 661. 

U.S.A.: establishment of Personnel Administra- 
tion Council for government employees, 662. 

See also PENSIONS. 


Civil Service Federation of Canada: 
fourteenth national convention, 660. 


Clark, William Clifford, Professor of Com- 
merce, Queens University: 
appointment of, 868. 


Closed Shop: 
agreement between Hamilton district electrical 
contractors and Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers provides for closed shop, 477. 


Clothing Industry: 
Canada— 

Toronto branches of Clothing Workers Union 
assess employed members and provide relief 
for unemployed members, 1058. 

U.S.A.: bulletin on hours and wages in men’s 
clothing industry, 434. 

See also INpustrR1AL Disputes; Minimum WacEs; 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 


Coal: 

go conference on coal mining industry, 

resolution of International Labour Organization 
concerning economic measures to be taken 
to remedy international crisis in coal in- 
dustry, 804. 

Canada— 

Dominion production, wages and salaries, in 1930, 
401, 1319. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour advocates national- 
ization of coal industry, 177; U. M. W. of A. 
urge prohibition of coal dumping and estab- 
lishment of by-products plant, 178. 

N.S.: coal production during 1930, 437; Speech 
from the Throne emphasizes necessity of 
national fuel policy, 295; U.M.W. of A. urge 
prohibition of importation from non-union 
fields of U.S.A., 885. 

See also Coat Mines Nationan INDUSTRIAL 
Boarp; MINES AND MINING; ORDERS IN 
Councit; PRopucTIon; WaGEs. 

Coal Mines National Industrial Board 
(Great Britain): 
appointment of, 122. 


Coates, J. A., Minister in charge of Unemploy- 
ment, New Zealand: 
presents government’s proposals for meeting the 
depression, 1324. 


Colombia: 
See Nationat Economic CouNciLs; 
(OTHER COUNTRIES). 


PRIcES 


Combines: 

International Federation of Trade Unions urge 
labour movement to take action for public 
control of all monopolistic combinations, 295. 

See also ComMBINES INVESTIGATION Act; LEGAL 
DECISIONS. 


Combines Investigation Act: 

appeal against commissioner dismissed, 791. 

court proceedings against plumbing combine, 301; 
in Ontario supreme Court, 430, 790; Windsor 
contractors sentenced, 791. 

investigation finds combine in motion picture 
industry, 786; prosecution of motion picture 
combine considered by provinces, 880. 

members of Toronto Electrical contractors com- 
bine summoned, 880; committed for trial, 
1075. 

operation of Act, 287. 

report on investigation into alleged combine in 
bread-baking industry, 297. 

validity of Act sustained by Privy Council, 116, 
296; text of judgment, 378. 


Commodities: : 
‘ International Chamber of Commerce outlines 
problem of efficient distribution, 1283. 


Communism: 
action against Communist activities proposed by 
Federation of Catholic Workers, 186, 1315. 
attitude of International Federation of Trade 
Unions, 447. 
summary of activities of communistic and revo- 
lutionary organizations, 535. 


vill 


Commuters: ‘ 
rights of border cities’ commuters, 630. 


Conferences: 

fourth International Conference of Labour Sta- 
tisticians, 806. 

Canada— < y i 

Dominion conference on immigration recom- 
mended by Saskatchewan Royal Commis- 
sion on Immigration, 302. 

Winnipeg Trade Unions Unemployment Confer- 
ence recommends plan of unemployment 
insurance, 539. 

United Kingdom: termination of Conference on 
Industrial Reorganization and establishment 
of machinery for joint consultation, 117. 

U.S.A.: governors of several States confer on un- 
employment, 120. 

See also Dishases, INDUSTRIAL. 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany: 
gives increased employment through opening of 
new plant, 295. 


Co-operation: 

conference of International Co-operative Alliance 
discusses social policy of co-operative move- 
ment, 1358. 

extent of co-operative movement throughout the 
world, 637. 

Canada— 

activity of Department of Labour in regard to 
co-operative associations, 286. 

establishment of Robert Owen Foundation to 
foster development of co-operative produc- 
tion and distribution, 1165. 

historical summary of British-Canadian Co-oper- 
ative Society, 1282; anniversary observed 
at Sydney Mines, 1358. 

legislation encouraging co-operative 
urged by T. and L. Congress, 184. 

B.C.: Kelowna farmers organize under Act, 599. 

U.S.A.: decline in number of productive soci- 
eties, 94. 

See also INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Coote, G. G., Member of Parliament: 
remarks respecting reduction of maximum an- 
nuity, 765. 


Crawford, Arthur W., Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Ontario: 
appointment of, 5. 
ee progress of Ontario Apprenticeship Act, 


trading 


Credits: 
formation and purpose of Dominion Agricultural 
Credit Company, 1281. 
proposed credits for agriculture referred to House 
of Commons Committee on Banking, 650. 
See also Rerart Storzs. 


Criminal Code: 
penements requested by T. and L. Congress, 


Privy Council sustains validity of Section 498— 
116, 296; text of judgment, 378. 


ees We J. G., Director, Division of 
ndustria ygiene, Ontario Department 
of Health: ‘ tes 


reviews occurrence of silicosis in Canada, 39. 


Czechoslovakia: 
See Inpustrian Dispurns (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
Nationat Economic Councits; Prices (or 


HER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT AND Rp- 
LIEF. 


INDEX 


Danzig: 
See Prices (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF. 


Denmark: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
PRicrs (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND ReEtIeEr. 


Dennison Manufacturing Company: 
plan of assisting employees during business de- 
pression, 423. 


Dental Clinics: a 
New Zealand: functioning of dental clinics for 
children in public schools, 1169. 


Department of Immigration: 
See IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, DEPART- 
i. MENT OF. 


Department of Indian Affairs: 
See INDIAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF. 


Department of Railways and Canals: 
See RAILWAYS AND CANALS, DEPARTMENT OF. 


Diseases, Industrial: 

announcement of International Labour Office 
report on conference on silicosis, 323. 

diseases caused by pneumatic tools, 676. 

Industrial Hygiene Committee of I. L. O. dis- 
cusses risks of lead poisoning, 1003. 

International conference on silicosis, 40. 

relationship of dust and pulmonary disease, 445. 

resolution of International Labour Organiza- 
tion concerning list of occupational diseases 
and inclusion of silicosis, 804. 

Canada— 

occurrence of silicosis in Canada reviewed by Dr. 
J. G. Cunningham, 39. 

Que.: Silicosis Act reviewed, 528. 

United Kingdom: committee to investigate 
poisoning by turpentine, 42. 

France: amendment to industrial diseases com- 
pensation law, 1102. 

U.S.A.: industrial clinies recommended for 
industrial diseases, 1101; outline of occupa- 
tional poisons, 1102; result of study regard- 
ing harmfulness of dust, 880; rheumatism 
as industrial disease, 1101; Public Health 
Service emphasizes necessity of correcting 
sources of lead poisoning, 445. 

See also Association or GOVERNMENTAL OFFE 
CIALS IN INDUSTRY; SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Doak, Hon. William N., Secretary of Labour, 
United States: 
outlines value of conciliation in labour disputes, 


Domestic Service: 
See SeRvicr, Domsstic. 


Douglas, Paul H., University of Chicago: 
proposes vocational education for insured un- 
_ employed workers, 961. 
views on industrial depression and unemploy- 
ment insurance, 270. 


Drought: 
See AGRICULTURE (Sasx.); UNEMPLOYMENT AND 


oe UNEMPLOYMENT AND Farm REeEtrer 
CT. 


Duranleau, Hon. Alfred, Minister of Marine: 


statement regarding employment on Canadian 
ships, 980. ; 


Economic Councils: 
See Nationat Economic Counciss. 
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Economic Situation (Great Britain): 
recommendations of Committee on Finance and 
Industry, 961; recommendations of Trades 
Union Congress, 1165. 


Education: 

functioning of International Congress on Voca- 
tional education, 1283. 

notes on vocational education and apprentice- 
ship, 48, 201, 888, 997, 1076, 1313. 

Canada— 

administration of Technical Education Act re- 
viewed, 288. 

establishment of Canadian Educational Guid- 
ance Movement, 4. 

fund for agricultural education, 1313. 

introduction of Vocational Educational Act, 625; 
text of Act, 642; postponement of its opera- 
tion, 1075. 

Prime Minister announces restoration of grants 
for technical education, 116, 184. 

re-enactment of Technical Education Act urged 
by T. and L. Congress, 181. 

safety training in schools, 675. 

technical education advocated for textile work- 

ers, 735. 

Alta: amendment to Trade Schools Regulation 
Act, 649; evening vocational classes in Cal- 
gary, 1076; Federation of Labour urges free 
education, 176; new courses at Provincial 
Institute of Technology, 1076. 

ee of vocational educational system, 

Man.: amendment to School Attendance Act, 
766; labour organizations advocate free school 
books, 189. 

N.B.: courses in aeronautics and salesmanship 
at Saint John Vocational School, 201. 

Ont.: amendment to Vocational Educational 
Act, 531; films on education for apprentices, 
1313; increase attendance at Ottawa tech- 
nical school, 1076; increase in enrolment at 
Toronto techincal schools, 966; new voca- 
tional school at Fort William, 888; place- 
ment of vocational school graduates, 888; 
proposed addition to Port Arthur technical 
school, 540; registration at Vocational School, 

» St. Thomas, 1076. 

United Kingdom: inquiry into vocational edu- 
cation in engineering, 630. 

U.S.A.: advocacy of vocational guidance in 
report to White House Conference on Child 
Health, 43; A. F. of L. convention action 
respecting education, 1204, 1206; annual report 
of Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
43; bulletin of Federal Board for Vocational 
Education on analysis of farm business, 889; 
education in house construction, 43; enrol- 
ment in part time trade schools, 201; probable 
future of vocational education outlined, 630; 
proposed vocational education for insured 
unemployed workers, 961; progress of voca- 
tional education, 201; progress of vocational 
rehabilitation, 170; State Departments of 
Education co-operate with National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association in promoting 
guidance activities, 391; vocational re-train- 
ing urged for discharged workers, 1166; 
vocational training and technological unem- 
ployment, 269. 

See also VocationaL Epucation Act, 1931. 


Egypt: 
See Lasourn DerpaARTMENTS AND BUREAUS; 


Prices (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Elections: 
Canada— ° 
amendments to Election Act sought by T. and 
L. Congress, 183. 
Man.: amendment respecting advance polls, 766. 


Electrical Industry: 
Que.: inspections in 1929-30, 31. 
Sask.: electricians’ licences, ete. in 1929-30, 563. 
See also INsurANcE (U.S.A.); IND usrRIAL RELA- 
TIONS; LicENSING or WoRKMEN; SAFETY AND 
HeattH; UNrempioymMent INSURANCE. 


Employment: 

Canada— 

monthly summary of employment and unem- 
ployment, 64, 212, 324, 450, 570, 684, 808, 905, 
1011, 1110, 1222, 1328. 

monthly report by employers (with charts and 
tables), 64, 212, 324, 450, 570, 684, 808, 905, 
1011, 1110, 1222, 1328. 

activity of Department of Pensions in securing 
oon for disabled ex-service men, 
ool. 

annual review of employment as reported by 
employers in 1930, 46. 

employees in fishing industry, 202. 

B.C.: Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany gives increased employment through 
opening of new plant, 295. 

Ont.: labour camps for roadwork, 864, reopening 
of Pere Marquette Railway shops at St. 
Thomas, 509; Toronto Industrial Commis- 
sion reports 14 new industries in city and 
district, 544. 

Que.: improvement in employment at Thetford 
Mines, 410, 895. 

monthly summary of employment and unem- 
ployment in Great Britain and United 
States, 82, 231, 342, 468, 592, 702, 826, 926, 
1029, 1128, 1244, 1347. 

United Kingdom: Increase in registered employed, 
1923-31, 1327; joint council to regularize port 
employment, 1169; numbers employed in 
various industries, 429; stabilization of em- 
ployment of dock labour, 737. 

U.S.A.: Chamber of Commerce seeks to stabilize 
employment, 269; effect of stabilization on 
number of workers employed, 121; employ- 
ment experience of 1,240 plants, 428; em- 
ployers’ (Swope) plan to stabilize industry, 
1054, plans of various companies to stabilize 
employment, 423; stabilization of employ- 
ment in retail stores, 867. 

See also CANADIAN CoUNCIL ON CHILD AND 
Faminy Werrare; Mines AND MINING; 
TAYLOR-SOCIETY; SEAMEN; UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND Retier; UNEMPLOYMENT Rewter Act. 


. 


Employment Service of Canada: 

monthly report by provinces with charts and 
tables, 76, 224, 336, 462, 582, 696, 820, 917, 
1023, 1122, 1235, 1340. 

administration of, 288. 

report for period October to December, 1980, 
209; January to March, 1931, 589; April to 
June, 1931, 923; July to September, 1931, 1241. 

Alta.: activity of offices in 1930-31, 893. 

B.C.: activities of provincial branch in 1930, 987; 
work of handicap section, 987. 

N.S.: activity of offices for year ended Septem- 
ber, 1930, 407. 

Ont.: activity on behalf of handicapped workers, 
651; work of offices in 1930, 651. 

Que.: summary of operations in 1929-30, 31. 


Employment Service of the United States: 
announcement of policy in establishment of 
bureaus, 407. 
review of history and operations of Federal and 
State employment services, 171. 


Employment Services, Private: 
abolition of private employment agencies on 
agenda of 16th Conference of International 
Labour Organization, 321. 
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Employment Services, Private—Con. 
Canada— ‘ 

Ont.: operations in 1930, 652; executive of T. and 
L. Congress urge abolition of private bureaus, 
188. 

Que.: abolition of private agencies sought by 
Fed. of Catholic Workers, 38; refusal to 
grant licences to new agencies, 31; T. and L. 
Congress executive urge abolition of fee- 
charging bureaus, 37, 1316. 


Engineers, Stationary and Hoisting: 
Canada— - . 
Ont.: additional regulations relating to examina- 
tion of certificates, 1081; certificates issued 
in 1930, 653. 


Esthonia: 
See INDUSTRIAL DispuTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
Prices (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND Re tier. 


Factories: 
Canada— 

Alta.: administration of Act in 1930-31, 881. 

B.C.: factory inspection in 1930, 987. 

N.B.: amendment to Act favoured by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 190. 

N.S.: amendment to Act, 982; annual report of 
factory inspector indicates factory accidents 
in 1930, 407; amendments to Factories Act 
recommended by labour organizations, 189. 

Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress urge revi- 
sion of Factory Act based upon 48-hour week, 
188; inspection of factories in 1930, 652. 

Que.: inspections of industrial establishments in 
1929-30, 30. 

United Kingdom: annual report of factory in- 
spector reviews progress of five-day week, 
1056; new view of welfare work in industry, 737. 

China: International Labour Organization mission 
to organize national factory inspection 
review, 1004. 

U.S.A.: code of lighting, 1311. 

See also MINIMUM WAGES. 
Fair Wages: 

Canada— 

monthly list of Dominion Government contracts, 
86, 233, 344, 470, 594, 704, 828, 927, 1030, 1132, 
1245, 1348. 

administration of fair wages policy by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 285. 

amendments to Fair Wage Act proposed by T. 

_ and L. Congress, 183. 
fair wage conditions in Harbour Commission 
. contracts, 475, 1252. 

fair Wage claims in government ice-breaker 
contract, 959. 

Ont.-Que. Typographical Conference urges fair 
wage clause in all provincial contracts in- 
cluding printing, 784. 

resolutions adopted by T. and L. Congress, 1089. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour recommends fair 
wage legislation similar +0 Dominion 
Statutes, 177. 

M an.: court decision that fair wage clause inap- 
plicable where workman agrees to lower rate, 
957; fair wages schedule for 1931-1932, 1130. 

N.B. : Federation of Labour urges legislation 
similar to Federal enactment respecting 
government work, 190. 

Ont.: Provincial Council of Carpenters favours 
enforcement of fair wages on all government 
contracts, 785; recommendations of executive 
of T. and L. Congress, 187, 1314. 

Que.: insertion of Fair Wage Clause in govern- 
ment contracts and appointment of fair wage 
officers urged by Federation of Catholic 
Workers, 38; Provincial Council Brotherhood 
of Carpenters urges Legislature to pass fair 
wage lesgislation, 1001; T. and L. Congress 
request establishment of 8-hour day in public 
works contracts, 37. 


Fair Wages—Con. mors : ; 

U.S.A.: introduction of legislation relative to fair 

wages on public buildings under Federal 
contracts, 644. 


Family Allowances: 
International Labour Office staff system of 
family allowances, 980. , 4 
Que.: Social Insurance Commission inquires into, 
448. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
(U.S.A.): 


annual report, 43. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada: 

annual convention, 999. 

legislative program submitted to Federal Gov- 
ernment, 186. 4 ; 

measures proposed by Central Council of Syndi- 
cates for dealing with industrial depression, 
1094. 

membership statistics, 534. ’ 

presents program to Quebec Legislature, 38. 


Finland: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
Prices (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND ReE.IEF. 


Firefighters: 

Alta.: Federation of Labour urges 8-hour day 
and one day off in seven for fire depart- 
ments, 177. 

Ont.: T. and L. Congress executive urges three- 
platoon system, 188; withdrawal of Bill pro- 
viding for superannuation, 531. 

Que.: Federation of Catholic Workers urges two- 
platoon system, 38. 


First Aid: 


See SAFETY AND HEALTH. 


Fisheries and Fishermen: 
Canada— 

annual convention of United Maritime Fisher- 
men, 1184. 

fishing industry in 1929, 202. 

survey of Canadian fisheries, 42. 

Man.: announcement of plans to develop fisheries 
and farming, 544. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL. 


Foster, John T., vice-president, Trades and 
Labour Congress: 
elected for 18th term as president of Montreal 
Trades and Labour Council, 168. 


France: 
See BANKS AND BANKING; Diskases, INpus- 
TRIAL; Hours or Lasour; INpusrriaL Dis- 
PUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); PRicES (OTHER 
COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF, 


Freedom of Association: 
See LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Frid, H. P., President, Canadian Construction 
Association: 
outlines relationship of construction industry to 
unemployment, situation, 1323. 


General Electric Company: 


outline of program to provide security of employ- 
ment, 423. 


General Motors Corporation: 


extension of group insurance plan to Canadian 
dealers, 537. 
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Germany: 

See ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; CENsus; 
Hours or Lasour; Inpusrrian Disputes 
(OTHER COUNTRIES); MIGRATION AND SErrLE- 
MENT; PRIcES (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND Re.ier; UNemptoyMent Insur- 
ANCE. 


Gordon, Hon. W. A., Minister of Immigration 

and Colonization: 

announces discontinuance of number of depart- 
mental offices in United States, 122. 

announcement regarding Government policy on 
immigration and colonization, 118. 

statement on settlement of unemployed city 
workers on farms in Canada, 626. 


Great Britain: 
See Unirep Kineapom. 


Greece: 
See Pricks (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Griesbach, Major Gen. Hon. W. A., C. B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
recommends dissolution of policemen’s union at 
Edmonton, 122. 


Guthrie, Hon. Hugh, Munister of Justice: 
introduces Vocational Education Act, 642. 


Handicapped Workers: 
See EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA; MONTREAL 
Councm or Socran AGENcIES; WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


Health Insurance: 
See INSURANCE. 


Health Units: 
European conference on rural hygiene, 997. 
Canada— 

endorsement by T. and L. Congress, 182. 

House of Commons to consider establishment of, 
628. 

National Council of Women recommends Dom- 
inion wide establishment, 311; and requests 
Dominion Government to provide financial 
assistance, 5. 

Alta.: organization of health units at Red Deer 
and High River, 121. 

Que.: operation of system detailed by Dr. Al- 
phonse Lessard, 1309. 

U.S.A.: organization and administration out- 
lined, 443; relationship of federal and local 
share, 268; reports on federal and local share 
in, 268. 

See also MEDICAL SERVICES. 


Heaps, A. A., Member of Parliament: 
proposes motion to establish Federal system of 
insurance against unemployment, sickness 
and invalidity, 541. 


Heenan, Hon. Peter, Lxz-Minister of Labour: 
remarks on amendment to reduce maximum 
annuity, 765. 


Hernia: 
See WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Holidays: 

International Labour Organization and the ques- 

tion of annual holidays with pay, 1003. 
Canada— : 

T. and L. Congress requests enactment of legis- 
lation providing for holidays with pay, 1088. 

B.C.: amendment to Weekly Half-holiday Act, 
530; service stations exempted from Weekly 
Half Holiday Act, 1285. 


Holidays—Con. 

Sask.: amendment to Weekly Half Holiday 
Act exempting retail sale of fuel, lumber 
and builders’ supplies, 1010; additional ex- 
emptions, 631; closing of shops on holidays, 
435; exemptions under One Day Rest. in 
Seven Act, 712. 

France: establishment of statutory holiday with 
pay, 865. 

Boas weolaly rest day revived in Soviet Union, 


See also Hours or Laxsour; INTERNATIONAL 
Lasour ORGANIZATION. 


Home Work: 
T. and L. Congress, Ontario Executive, urges 
abolition of clothing manufacture in homes, 
188. 


Hoover, Herbert, President of United States: 
statement regarding survey of unemployment in 
coming winter, 864. 


Hospitals: 
Canada— 
hospitalization of ex-service men, 557. 
B.C.: hospitalization for men employed in relief 
camps, 1268. 


Hours of Labour: 

action of International Labour Organization re- 
garding regulation of working hours in coal 
mines, 44, 565, 794, 798. 

Brotherhood of Railway Clerks urge five-day 
week and six-hour day, 666. 

committee of International Labour Organization 
studies length of working day as a factor 
in unemployment, 292. 

five-day week recommended for furniture in- 
dustry, 629. 

International Federation of Trade Unions urges 
international objective of 40-hour week, 294. 

International Labour Organization considers that 
no revision of hours convention necessary, 44. 

International Typographical Union’s progress 
toward the five-day week, 1213. 

Labour and Socialist International urge system- 
atic reduction on international basis, 1152. 

Order of Railway Conductors advocates reduc- 
tion on hours, 665. 

ratification by various countries of Hours Con- 
vention, International Labour Organiza- 
tion, 1221. 

report of International Labour Office Director 
deals with hours of labour, 681. 

Canada— 

action of T. and L. Congress convention respect- 
ing five-day week, 1088. 

jurisdiction of Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments on decision of I.L.O. convention res- 
pecting working hours in hotels, etc., and 
theatres, etc., 568. 

Ontario-Quebec Typographical Conference fa- 
vours shortening of hours without loss of 
purchasing power, 784. 

working hours in fishing industry, 202. : 

Alta.: result of ratepayers vote on early closing 
for retail clerks, 277. 

B.C.: cancellation of exemptions from eight hour 
day law, 736; inquiry into hours and wages 
of bakers and delivery men, 175; operation 
of Hours of Work Act in 1930, 988; Vancouver 
city council introduces five-day working 
week for city hall staff, 1169. te 

Man.: labour organizations urge law providing 
for 8-hour day and 44-hour week, 189. 

N.B.: eight-hour day on all public works urged 
by Federation of Labour, 178; Federation of 
Labour recommends legislation similar to 
Federal enactment respecting government 
work, 190. 


xi 


Hours of Labour—Con. f 

N.S.: U.M.W. of A. urge enactment of six-hour 
day with pay for eight hours, 885. 

Ont.: average weekly wages and hours of labour 
of female employees in various industries 
in 1930, 439; Council of Women emphasize 
long working hours of young people in stores, 
1346; Hamilton city council considers five- 
day week system in municipal work, 509; 
hours of work in factories, 652; Provincial 
Council of Carpenters urges the establish- 
ment of the forty-hour week, 785; T. and L. 
Congress urge 8-hour day law in industry 
and commerce, 187; Toronto by-law closing 
pressing establishments at seven, 1313. 

Que.: eight-hour day in provincial works and 
suppression of Sunday and night work in 
bakeries urged by Federation of Catholic 
Workers, 38; Montreal Trades Council re- 
quests amendment to Industrial Establish- 
ment Act, 1316; overtime permits in 1929-30; 
31; T. and L. Congress executive requests 
establishment of 8-hour day in public works 
contracts, 37. 

United Kingdom: chief factory inspector reviews 
progress of five-day week, 1056; provisions of 
new Coal Mines Act respecting hours and 
wages, 1038. 


Australia: hours for State employees in Western . 


Australia, 448; shorter hours in New South 
Wales, 448; working hours in building indus- 
try in Western Australia, 203. 

France: Bill to provide reduction of working 
hours in mines, 94. 

Germany: reduction of hours recommended by 
commission studying unemployment, 1196. 

exico: provisions of Federal Labour code, 1185. 

U.S.A.: action of A. F. of L. respecting shorter 
work day, 1207; enactment of New York 
State Legislature providing for 48-hour week 
for women in shops, 806; ‘‘Flexible Week’? 
recommended by Metal Trades Association, 
1284; progress of five-day week, 1057; prom- 
inent textile manufacturer originates plan to 
abolish night work for women, 509; six-hour 
day urged by Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen,783. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CLOTHING 
Inp ustTRY (U.S.A.); Facrortes; Frrericut 
ERS; Lasour LEGISLATION (U.S.A.); Mrn- 
ImMuM Wages; Ruta Srorzs. 


Housing; 
Canada— 
pocorn er tne of National Council of Women, 


Man.: labour suggestions for municipal housing 
scheme at Winnipeg, 1167. 
.S.: improvement in housing conditions urged 
by labour organizations, 189. 
Ont.: T. and L. Congress executive seeks inves- 
peas of housing conditions of the poor, 


Hungary: 
See BANKS AND Banxine; IND ustRIAL Disputss 
(OTHER COUNTRIES); PRIcES (OTHER COUN- 
TRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT AND Retier, 


Immigration: 
See Migration anp SErrnemEnt, 


Immigration and Colonization, Depart- 
ment of: 
annual report, 387. 
policy of encouraging settlement of unemployed 
city workers on farms, 626, 1054, 
statistics indicate immigration to Canada dur- 
ing fiscal year ended March 31, 1931, 621, 


Imperial Service Medals: 
awards to Canadian employees, 1194, 


INDEX 


India: 
proposed labour program recommended by 


Royal Commission, 983. 

See also Nattionan Economic Councits; IND us- 
TRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); PRICES 
(OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Indian Affairs, Department of: i. 
annual report indicates occupations of Indians 
in Canada, 319. 


Indo-China: 
See PRickES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario: 
announcement of annual convention, 277. 
annual convention, 561. : 
construction safety code detailed, 193. 
draws attention to penalty for unsafe employers, 
866. 


Industrial Development: 


outline of new industrial activity in various 
Canadian centres, 270. 


Industrial Disputes: 
Canada— ; 

comparison of industrial disputes in Canada and 
other countries, 1919-1930, 155. 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts, 16, 
129, 281, 279, 408, 519, 638, 759, 877, 975, 1070, 
1178, 1301. 

strikes and lockouts in 1930 and from 1901 to 
1930, 183. 

Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress urge that 
in cases of strike employers advertising for 
employees be required to state existence 
of such strike, 188. 

CLASSIFICATION or Disputes BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 

bricklayers, Saskatoon, 640. 

building trades workers, Montreal, 521. 

carpenters, St. Catharines, 760; Vancouver, 878. 

labourers, Oshawa, 760. 

painters, Vancouver, 521, 640. 

plasterers, Montreal, 1071. 

Construction—highway and bridge— 

truck-drivers, Edmonton, 760; False Bay Beach, 
N.S8., 878, 977. 

pile drivers, bridge builders, and hoisting engin- 
eers, Vancouver, 130, 281. 

Construction—canal, harbour and waterways— 

carpenters, engineers, etc., Lakefield, 17. 

Fishing and Trapping— 

fishermen, Prince Rupert and district, 760. 

salon eherae ty, Barkley Sound, B.C., 1071, 

shore fishermen, North Sydney, 17. 

Manufacturing—fur and leather— 
fur workers, Toronto, 281 (commenced January 
14); 521, 640 (commenced April 14). 
Manufacturing—iron, steel and products— 
ornamental iron workers, Vancouver, 17. 
Manufacturing—metal products— 

foundry workers, St. Boniface, 1068, 1071. 

moulders, Saint John, 640, 760. 

sheet metal workers, Toronto, 640. 

Manufacturing—non-metallic mineral products— 
brick and tile workers, Estevan, 1071. 
stonecutters, Winnipeg, 977, 1071. 

Lanufacturing—other wood products— 

carpenters, Calgary, 640, 760. 

furniture factory workers (upholsterers), Tor- 
onto, 17, 130. 

oo end door factory workers, Vancouver, LZ, 

sawmill workers, Barnet, B.C., 1071, 1179, 1302; 
Fraser Mills, B.C., 1071, 1179, 1302. 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
photo engravers, London, Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, 640, 760, 878, 977, 1071, 
1179, 1302. 
Manufacturing—rubber products— 
rubber factory workers, Toronto, 640. 


Manufacturing—textiles—clothing, etc.— 
hosiery factory workers, Guelph’ and Mount 
Dennis, Ont., 17. 
ladies’ hat factory workers, Toronto, 977. 
men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 1302; 
Toronto, 878, 977, 1071, 1179 (commenced 
July 9); 977 (commenced August 11); Van- 
couver, 521; Winnipeg, 521. 
textile factory workers, St. Hyacinthe, 130. 
weavers, Cowansville, 409. 
women’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 17, 
1179; Toronto, 130, 281, 409, 521, 640, 1302 
(two disputes); Winnipeg, 281 (commenced 
Feb. 4); 1179, 18302 (commenced Oct. 27). 
Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
coal miners, Estevan district, 1065, 1071, 1179; 
Medicine Hat district, 1179; New Waterford, 
17; Shaughnessy, 130, 281; Springhill, N.S., 
640, 760; Sydney Mines, 1071; Wayne, 1071. 
Service—business and personal— 
cooks and waiters, Edmonton, Alta, 1071, 1179, 
1302. 
waitresses (restaurant) Vancouver, 281, 409. 
Service—public administration— 
labourers, Victoria, 760. 
power line workers, South Minto, 521. 
truck drivers, East Kildonan, 1179. 
unemployment relief workers, Cedar district, 
B.C., 1179; Nanaimo, B.C., 1179; Passburg, 
Alta., 1071. 


Service—recreational— 
motion picture projectionists, Ansonville, 521; 
Edmonton, 1302; Montreal, 977, 1071, 1179, 
1302; Ottawa, 281, 409, 521, 640. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electricity and 
gas— 
linemen (electrical) Montreal, 977. 
Trans portation—W ater— 
masters, mates and engineers, Vancouver, 521, 
640, 760, 878. 
longshoremen, Barnet, B.C., 1071 (correction, 
1179, 1181). 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries, 18, 132, 282, 410, 523, 641, 762, 879, 
979, 1073, 1183, 1304. 
Ceylon: provision for settlement of disputes, 864. 
U.S.A.: decline in number of disputes, 734; 
settlement of disputes on railways, 975. 
See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; IN- 
DUSTRIAL SITUATION (MONTHLY REVIEW). 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 

administration of, 284. 

Department of Labour bulletin on government 
intervention in labour disputes in Canada, 
1054. 

monthly report of proceedings, 12, 129, 278, 516, 
638, 745, 875, 973, 1065, 1177, 1292. 

summary of proceedings for year ending March 
31, 1931, and from 1907 to 1931, 1177. | 

T. and L. Congress convention urges adoption of 
enabling legislation in Ontario and Quebec, 
1089. 

Ont.: Labour Educational Association urges 
enabling legislation, 667; T. and L. Congress 
executive recommends enactment of enabling 
legislation, 187, 1314. f‘ ; 

Que.: enabling legislation applicable to public 
utilities urged by Federation of Catholic 
Workers, 38, 1315; T. and L. Congress recom- 
mend adoption of enabling legislation, 37, 
1316. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—Con 


PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES: 
Mining— 
Coal Producers Limited and miners at Coal- 
hurst, 12. 
Intercolonial Coal Company and employees, 875. 
Mohawk Bituminous Mines, Limited and coal 
miners, 745, 875. 
mine owners and employees at Estevan, 1065. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electricity and 
communication— 
city of Edmonton and certain of its employees 
(telephone, electric light and power house 
departments, also street railway and water 
works), 973. 
New Brunswick telephone company and em- 
ployees, 875, 973. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electric rail- 
ways— 

Ottawa Electric Railway Company and employ- 
ees, 516, 745, 875. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and motormen, 
conductors, busmen, also mechanical depart- 
ment and trackmen (Board applications 
received during May-June, 1930 relating to 
employees request for increased wages, 
shorter hours, etc.), 12. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and motormen, 
conductors, busmen also mechanical depart- 
ment and trackmen (Board application 
received Oct. 24, 1931, relating to employees 
Sige against proposed wage reduction), 


Transportation and Public Utilities—steam  rail- 
ways— 

Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways, Dominion Atlantic, Quebec Central, 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo, and Northern 
Alberta Railways, and locomotive engineers, 
firemen, hostlers, conductors, trainmen, 
yardmen, telegraphers, assistant agents and 
linemen, 1177, 1292. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic Region) 
and ditchermen, 129, 278. 

Canadian National Railways and locomotive 
firemen and enginemen, 278. 

Canadian National Railways and machinists, 
1065. 

Canadian National Railways and Stationary 
firemen, oilers, and railroad shop labourers, 
516. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. and locomotive 
firemen and enginemen, 278. 

Dominion and Atlantic Railway Company and 
clerks, freight handlers, etc., 516, 517. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and marine 
engineers, 638. 

B.C. Tow Boat Owners’ Association and masters 
and mates (members of the Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild), 516, 638, 875. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia and 
longshoremen, 129. 

Toronto Transportation Commission and em- 
ployees (masters and mates), 745. 


Industrial Health Research Board (Great 


Britain): 
recommendations in tenth annual report, 42. 


Industrial Organization: 


U.S.A.: functions of proposed trade associations, 
1167; Swope plan for stabilizing American 
industry, 1054. 


Industrial Relations: 


Canada— sind ’ 
report of Industrial Relations Committee of 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 668. 


XIV 


Industrial Relations—Con. 
U.S.A.: industrial employment code proposed. by 
Taylor Society, 897; industrial relations 
council for electrical industry, 962. 
See also Jornt Councits AND MANAGEMENT; IN- 
TERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASso- 


CIATION. 


Industrial Relations Counselors, 

porated (New York): ; 

reviews existing plans in U.S.A. for protecting 
workers against unemployment, 28. 


Industrial Situation: : 
monthly review of, including employment, 
building permits and contracts, strikes, 
prices, trade, etc., 6, 123, 271, 392, 510, 632, 
739, 869, 967, 1059, 1170, 1286. 


Industries: é 
annoincement of Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, Prime 
Minister, respecting new industries in Cana- 
da, 659. 
United Kingdom: changes in relative importance 
of British industries, 429. 


Incor- 


Injunctions: ; 
U.S.A.: A. F. of L. convention urges anti-injunc- 
tion legislation, 1209; issuance under ‘‘Labour 
Code’”’ of Wisconsin, 899. 
See also LeGat Decisions (U.S.A.). 


Insurance: 

result of inquiry by Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company into State health insurance in 
various countries, 896. 

Canada— 

General Motors extends group insurance plan to 
Canadian dealers, 537. 

jurisdiction of Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments on decisions of I.L.O. conference 
respecting sickness insurance, 567. 

national system of health insurance discussed in 
parliament, 505. 

proposed Federal system of insurance against 
unemployment, sickness and invalidity, 541. 

T. and L. Congress urges enactment of national 
health insurance, 1090. 

Union Labour Life Insurance Company receives 
Dominion licence, 895, 

veteran’s insurance, 557. 

Alta.: establishment of national health insurance 
advocated by Ald. D. K. Knott. of Edmon- 
ton, 5; Federation of Labour advocates State 
health insurance, 176, 190. 

Man.: labour organizations urge compulsory 
public liability insurance for automobile 
owners, 189; Legislature resolution urges 
comprehensive inquiry into health insu- 
rance, etc., 766. 

Ont.: legislation providing health insurance 
urged by T. and L. Congress executive, 188, 
1314; Toronto Academy of Medicine dis- 
cusses State health insurance, 121. 

Que.: group life insurance program of large 
Montreal variety store, 1188; inquiry of 
Social Insurance Commission, 448, 865. 

Germany: social insurance plan of Zeiss Optical 
Works, 1199. 
Italy: aneLy. of social insurance plans in effect, 


U.S.A.: extension of pension and insurance pro- 
posed for building trades in New York, 386; 
statistics of labour union life insurance 
companies, 738. 

See also Soctau INSURANCE. 

International Association for Social Pro- 
gress: 
fourth general assembly, 1319, 
International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services: 
annual convention, 1109, 


INDEX 


International Conference of Labour Sta- 
tisticians: 
sumary of meeting, 806. 


International Federation of Trade Unions: 
activities and membership reviewed, 446. 
membership statistics, 535. 
recommends organization of women workers, 

1057. 
review of unemployment policy, 294. 
transference of headquarters, 854. 


International Harvester Company: 
donates fund for agricultural education, 1313. 
plan of loans to employees during period of 
reduced income, 423. 


International Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation: ‘ . 
issues call for world congress on social economic 
planning, 385. 


International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations): 


a study of the first ten years of activity, 1317. 

Committee on Industrial Hygiene discusses lead 
poisoning, toxic solvents, conditions of work 
of married women, 1003. 

countries ratifying convention respecting marking 
of weight on heavy packages, 449. 

summary of activities in 1930 in extending pro- 
tection to employees in offices and colonial 
workers engaged in forced labour, 322. 


Canada— 

Canadian action with respect to conventions, 
566, 682. 

Canadian participation, 288. 

Fed. of Catholic Workers asks for ratification of 
conventions, 186. 

jurisdiction of Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ments on decisions of Conferences, 1927-1930 
566. 

progress of ratification of various draft conven- 
tions, 44, 449, 566, 798, 1104, 1221. 

report presented at convention of Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association dealing with matters 
before sessions of Conference, 668. 

review a the subject of annual holidays with pay, 
1003. 

T. and L. Congress urges legislation giving effect 
to conventions, etc., 183. 

Ont.: T. and L. Congress executive urges enact- 
ment of conventions within jurisdiction of 
Legislature, 187, 1314. 

Que.: T. and L. Congress executive urges ratifica- 
tion of eight-hour day and other conven- 
tions, 37, 1316. 

Australia: conventions ratified, 449; jurisdiction 
of the Commonwealth and the States with 
respect to the various Conventions, 322. 

1st Conference— 

action of 15th session regarding night work of 
women, 794. 

15th Conference— 

action respecting working hours in European coal 
mines, 44. 

address of the President, Francois Sokal, 796. 

adopted resolutions, 798, 805. 

agenda, 44, 321, 565, 678, 793. 

Canadian delegation, 795. 

discussion of Director’s report and reply of Di- 
rector, 797. 

raft convention on hours of work in coal mines, 
794, 798. 
summary of decisions, 793. 
16th Conference— 

abolition of private employment agencies on 
agenda, 321. 

‘eda, 1317. 
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International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations)—Con. 
Asiatic Conference— 
monolusen concerning convening of conference, 
International Labour Office at Geneva— 
adoption of uniform system of automatic coupling 
recommended by special committee, 321. 
adopts system of family allowances for staff, 980. 
analysis of legislation in various countries res- 
pecting unemployment insurance, 204. 
annual report of Director together with annual 
review, 678, 1003. 
committee on cost of living recommends inter- 
national co-operation in improving wage 
statistics, 44. 
international conference on silicosis, 40. 
meeting of advisory committee on salaried em- 
ployees, 566. 
memorandum regarding labour problems _ in- 
volved in European Union, 204. 
mission sent to organize Chinese national factory 
inspection service, 1004. 
questionnaire on minimum age of admission of 
children to employment in non-industrial 
occupations, 1105. 
report on unemployment and public works, 204. 
results of inquiry on industrial relations, 205. 
statisticsofunemployment inprincipal countries, 5. 
PusBLicaTIONS— 
article dealing with measures in various countries 
to cope with unemployment, 269; article on 
effects of farm mechanization on labour, 
427; bulletin on labour policy of Soviet 
Union, 964; Cost of living and Real Wages, 
322; deputy director writes on social effects 
of economic depression in North America, 
388; fifth issue of International Survey of 
Legal Decisions and Labour Law, 449; 
international conference on silicosis, 323; 
occupation and health brochures, 1105, 1221; 
report on wage determination in coal mining 
industry, 1106; report on methods of advance 
planning of public works, 293; review of old 
age pensions in United States, 267; Russian 
wages and labour conditions, 449; statistics 
of women employed inindustry, 1057; volume 
of studies on unemployment and the world 
depression, 1004. 
Governing Body— 
agenda of 1933 conference, 1221. 
chairmanship by rotation, 1220. 
discusses closer collaboration of countries, 1317. 
discussion on social effects of unemployment in- 
surance, 964. 
election of groups, 795. 
proposed session outside of Europe, 1317. 
reports on operation of conventions adopted at 
first and second sessions, 44. 
report of unemployment committee, 291. 
51st session, 321. 


Irish Free State: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
Prices (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF. 
Italy: 
See INSURANCE; Prices (OTHER COUNTRIES); UN- 
EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF. 
Japan: 
See Nationat Economic Councits; INDUSTRIAL 
DisPuTES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 
Japanese. See ASIATICS. 


Joint Councils and Management: 

results of inquiry on industrial relations by Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 205. 

United Kingdom: joint council to regularize port 
employment, 1169; organizations of employ- 
ers and employees establish machinery for 
continuation of joint consultations, 117. 

See also Crvit SERVICE. 


Killingsworth, J. Alexander: 
death of, 390. 


King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, ex-Prime 
Minister of Canada. 


Bpprewen measure to reduce maximum annuity, 


statement in House of Commons on proposed 
Federal system of insurance against unem- 
ployment, sickness, and invalidity, 542; also 
statement regarding proposed National Coun- 
cil for Social and Economic Research, 553. 


Labour Age Limit: 

Labour Educational Association of Ontario pro- 
tests against elimination of workers over 
45 years, 667. 

Que.: T. and L. Congress protest further lowering 
of age limit for employment, 37. 

U.S.A.: A. F. of L. convention recommendation, 
1206; age limits in industry, 310; New Jersey 
enactment provides protection against dis- 
crimination of public employment applicants 
over forty, 422; result of inquiry in Maryland 
regarding alleged practice of fixing age 
limits, 645. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 

boards and officials of Federal and Provincial 
Departments of Labour, 859. 

free aon of labour publications into Canada, 

Publications of Federal Department of Labour— 

annual report, 284. 

bulletin on employment of children and young 
people in Canada, 29. 

bulletin on governmental intervention in labour 
disputes in Canada, 1054. 

report on organization in industry, commerce 
and the professions, 963. 

report op labour organization, 532. 

second annual supplement to consolidated report 
on labour legislation in Canada, 1054. 

Alta.: report of Commissioner of Labour for 1930- 
31, 881. 

B.C.: annual report of Department of Labour, 
985. 

Man.: provision for establishment of Department 
of Labour, 766; report of Bureau of Labour, 
1929-380, 562. 

Ont.: annual report of Department of Labour, 651. 

Que.: annual report of the Minister of Public 
Works and Labour, 30; appointment of Min- 
ister and Deputy Minister of Labour, 1164; 
Labour Department Act establishes Depart- 
ment of Labour, 528; functions of the Depart- 
ment, 1165. 

U.S.A.: bulletin of American trade unions, 537; 
bulletin on building permits, 983; Depart- 
ment periodical indicates decline in number 
of industrial disputes, 734; Department pub- 
lication on wages of women in thirteen States, 
771; report on building permits in various 
cities, 375; 826; review of Women’s Bureau 
(Department of Labour), 391. 

Egypt: establishment of labour office, 322. 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention, 666. 


‘(Labour Gazette’’: 
circulation of, 286. 


Labour Legislation: ; ‘ 
development of labour legislation outlined in 
annual review of International Labour Or- 
ganization, 1004. 
Canada— : 
activities of Department of Labour in regard to, 


. 
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Labour Legis!ation—Con. : 
eee Safety of Life at Sea and Load Line 
Conventions Act, 981. ‘ 
annual supplement to Consolidated Report on 
Labour Legislation in Canada, 1054. 
House of Commons adopts Amendment to Gov- 
ernment Employees Compensation Act, 505. 
introduction of Vocational Education Act, 625, 
text of Act, 642. ile 
jurisdiction of Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ments on decisions of conferences, 1927-1930, 
566. 
legislation providing for increased federal con- 
tribution under Old Age Pension Act, 861. 
summary of labour enactments by Dominion 
Parliament during 1931, 981. 
Unemployment and I'arm Relief Act, 1931, 901. 
Alta.: Coal Miners Wages Security Act admin- 
istered by Minister of Lands and Mines, 
1058; legislation in 1931, 649. 
B.C.: cancellation of exemptions of eight-hour 
day law, 726; labour laws recently adopted. 
by Legislature, 529. 
Man.: legislation in 1931, 765. 
N.B.: legislation in 1931, 767. 
N.S.: review of recent legislation, 981. 
Ont.: summary of recent legislation, 531. 
P.E.L.: legislation in 1931, 1184. 
Que.: review of recent legislative enactments, 
525; Speech from Throne indicates program 
of legislation, 1164. 
Sask.: legislation in 1931, 435. 
Yukon: legislation in 1931, 1184. 
United Kingdom: introduction of Trades Dis- 
putes Bill, 186. 
Mexico: provisions of Federal Labour Code, 1185. 
U.S.A.: A. F. of L. convention action respecting 
labour laws, 1204, 1205, 1208, 1209; ‘‘Labour 
Code”’ of Wisconsin, 899; uniform labour laws 
propeced by conference of State governors, 
68. 
Labour Organization: 
resoultion of International Labour Organization 
in regard to freedom of association, 804. 
Canada— 
annual report of Department of Labour on labour 
organization, 532. 
Alta.: recommendation that policemen’s union 
at Edmonton be dissolved, 122. 
Que.: review of Professional Syndicates Act, 528. 
Mexico: labour code provides for freedom of 
association, 1185. 
U.S.A.: ‘Labour Code” of Wisconsin provides 
for lawful organization of employees, 899. 


Labour Organizations: 

annual report of Department of Labour on labour 
organizations, 286. 

notes on labour union activities, 37, 187, 446, 538, 
665, 783, 885, 999, 1093, 1213, 1314. 

Labour and Socialist International: annual con- 
gress, 1152. 

Industrial Workers of the World: summary of 
operations, 536. 

International Federation of Trade Unions: ac- 
tivities and membership reviewed, 446. 
paige Union Unity League; synopsis of activity, 

International— 

American Federation of Labour; annual conven- 
tion, 1202; convention call, 999. 

Carpenters and Joiners, United Brotherhood of; 
commemoration of golden jubilee, 888. 

Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated: 
achievements in recent years, 1214. 

Conductors, Order of Railway; convention, 665. 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brother- 
hood of; triennial convention, 783, 886. 

eee of Way, Brotherhood of; convention, 
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Labour Organizations—Con. 


Musicians, American Federation of: annual con- 
vention, 887. 

Papermakers, International Brotherhood of: an- 
nual convention, 538. 

Photo-Engravers, International Union of: annual 
convention, 1093. 

Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’ and Engravers’ 
Union of North America, International: 
annual convention, 1001. 

Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of: annual convention, 
538. 

Sleeping Car Conductors, Order of: annual con- 
vention, 539. 

Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, Brotherhood of: 
convention, 666. i 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers, International 
Union of North America: annual convention, 
1000. 

Typographical Union, International: annual con- 
vention, 1213. 

Women’s Trade Union League of America: 
“Southern Industrial conference,’’ 515. 


Canada— 


All Canadian Congress of Labour: convention 
postponed, 1212. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America (conventions 
of Ontario council, 785; and Quebec Council, 
1001). 

Gatheue Workers of Canada, Federation of: an- 
nual convention, 999; Dominion legislative 
program, 186; provincial program, 38, 1315; 
statement on economic situation by Central 
Council of Syndicates, 1094. 

Firefighters, Provincial Federation of Ontario: 
annual convention, 886. 

Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of (Can- 
adian Legislative Board): biennial meeting, 
1000. 

Labour Educational Association of Ontario: an- 
nual convention, 666. 

Letter carriers, Federated Association of: re- 
quests submitted to Postmaster General, 63. 

Mine Workers Union of America: conventions of 
Districts, 18 and 26, 177, 885; legislative 
program of District, 26, 446. 

Mine Workers Union of Canada: annual conven- 
tion, 1095. 

Postal Employees of Canada, United: annual 
convention, 1094. 

Railway Mail Clerks, Federation, Dominion: 
convention, 885. 

Stationary Engineers, Canadian Association of: 
annual convention, 887. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: annual 
convention, 1082; legislative program, 179. 

Typographical Union, International (Ontario and 
Quebec Conference), annual convention, 784. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour convention, 176; 
legislative program, 190. 

Man.: legislative program of various organiza- 
tions presented to Legislature, 189. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour, convention, 178, 
legislative program, 190. 

N.S.: legislative program of various organiza- 
tions presented to Legislature, 188. 

Ont.: T. and L. Congress provincial executive 
presents legislative program, 187, 1314. 

Que.: legislative program of T. and L. Congress 

executive, 37,1316. 

United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress; report 
of General Council, 1165. 

fustralibs amalgamation conference of unions, 

South Africa: amalgamation of labour unions, 268. 

U.S.A.: labour bodies paying old age pensions, 
662; statistics of labour union life insurance 
companies, 738; statistics of trade union 
membership, 537. 
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Labour and Socialist International: 
annual congress, 1152. 


Laidlaw, T. W., Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Mines, Manitoba: 
shows value of mining industry in stimulating 
other industries, 1055. 


Latvia: 
See Inpusrria, Disputes (OTHER COUNTRIES) 
PRIcES (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF. 


Lawrence, Calvin, Railway Commissioner: 
death of, 509. 


Lead Poisoning: 
See DISEASES, 
SERVICE. 


InpDustTRIAL; Pusutc Hearru 


League of Nations: 
Mexico enters the League, 1104. 
sists on unemployment and public works, 
11 


League of Nations Society of Canada: 
annual meeting, 683. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour: 

International Labour Office publishes fifth issue 
of International survey of Legal Decisions 
and Labour Law, 449. 

monthly summary of legal decisions, 108, 262, 
376, 499, 622, 730, 855, 957, 1051, 1161, 1277, 
1372: 

Canada— 

- Privy Council (Judicial Committee) affirms 
validity of Dominion combines legislation 
and sustains Section 498 of Criminal Code, 
116, 296, text of judgment, 378. 

Supreme Court of Canada judgment rules that 
unincorporated trade unions have no standing 
in law (Society Brand Clothes Limited, 
versus Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America), 108. 

Alta.: employer not responsible for doctor’s 
mistaken diagnosis (Hamilton versus Phoe- 
nix Lumber Company), 500; employer’s re- 
sponsibility for workman’s unauthorized act 
(West and West versus MacDonald’s Con- 
solidated and Malcolm), 957; wages suit 
under Master and Servant Act, 113. 

B.C.: contract entered into on Sunday held 
invalid (Lister versus Burns and Co.), 856; 
question of liability for employee’s negligence 
outside scope of employment (Battistoni 
versus Thomas), 377, 1161. 

Man.: Court of Appeal declares Sunday labour 
unlawful (Rex versus Thompson), 262; fair 
wage clause inapplicable where workman 
agrees to lower rate (Payment versus Foley 
Brothers), 957; mechanics’ lien is subject to 
performance of contract (The Pas Construc- 
tion Company versus Olensky), 500; union 
member forfeits benefits by failing to pay 
dues (Hniden versus Herr), 1372. =r 

Ont.: contractor has no preferential claim in 
bankruptcy (Re. Sexton), 377; employer’s 
liability for unauthorized wrongful act of 
employee (Croton versus Leonard and Johns) 
623: also (Dame Prain versus Bronfman), 
624; employer not liable for actions of em- 
ployee outside his duties (Muir vs. Sarnia 
Bridge Company), 499; liability of mortga- 
gee for wages of workers (MacPherson vs. 
London Loan Assets Limited and Royal 
Bank), 730; picketing does not necessarily 
imply disorderly conduct, 501; position of 
pupil nurse under workmen’s compensation 
(Jarvis vs. Oshawa Hospital), 730; question 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour—Con. 


of employer’s responsibility for unauthorized 
actions of worker while on duty (Boyd vs. 
Smith), 499, 1161; question of validity of 
agreement restricting employee’s future 
undertakings (Kadish vs. Thuna Balsam 
Remedies Limited), 112, 1162; and (Mayer 
vs. Lanthier), 263; Supreme Court judgment 
against members of plumbing combine (Rex 
vs. Singer), 430, 790. three months notice of 
dismissal in yearly hiring (Normandin vs. 
Solloway-Mills and Co.), 958. 

Que.: amount of compensation for loss of ‘‘princi- 
pal support’’ (Port Alfred Pulp and Paper 
Company vs. Langevin), 624; city obliged to 
pay pension to retired firemen, 731; court 
decision rules that junk shops not under work- 
men’s compensation, 732; Crown not liable 
for accident to employee outside his employ- 
ment (Joubert vs. the King), 1277; employer 
liable for injury to third party where work- 
man obeyed orders (Howes vs. Dominion 
Coal Company), 1051; employer must pro- 
vide safe working place (Blais vs. Roy), 376; 
Jewish Sabbath recognized by Lord’s Day 
Act, 262; question of employer’s ‘‘inexcusable 
fault’’ in connection with accident (Morin vs. 
Dufresne Construction Company), 622; re- 
sponsibility of employer to provide safe work- 
ing conditions (Delle Blouin vs. Glassburg), 
731; (Cote vs. Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Company), 857; (General Trust of 
Canada vs. St. Jacques), 1161; workman’s de- 
layed claim for municipal fair wage rate 
(Juneau vs. Plamondon), 1052; workman 
secures damages for injury, 857. 

Sask.: ‘menial servant’’ entitled to month’s 
notice of dismissal (Peidl vs. Bonas), 263, 
622; workman’s right of wages for period of 
enforced absence (Heinbigner vs. Kenzel) 
855. 

United Kingdom: deceased workmen’s depend- 
ant may take action at Common law, 731; 
fines for faulty work declared lawful, 113; 
Sunday theatre performances unlawful under 
English Statute, 377; some workmen’s 
compensation decisions, 1373. 

U.S.A.: freedom of press maintained by Supreme 
Court, 1277; New Jersey, Court of Appeal 
rules injunction not warranted unless acts of 
union are unlawful, 1161; New York State 
Supreme Court decision regarding eviction 
of tenants, 264; Supreme Court invalidates 
California law limiting free speech, 857; 
union agreement held enforceable in New 
York State, 264; union enjoined from unlaw- 
fully picketing another union, 501; wages due 
must be paid to employees on strike, 1373. 

See also CompBines INvestication Act; WorK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Leeds and Northrup Company: 
unemployment fund, 425. 


Lessard, Dr. Alphonse, Director of Quebec 
Provincial Bureau of Health: 
details operation of health units, 1309. 


Licensing of Workmen: 
Canada— , 

Alta.: Federation of Labour requests stricter 
supervision over examinations for miners 
certificates, and that barbers and beauty 
parlour operators be classed among licensed 
trades, 177. 

B.C.: re-enactment of Moving Picture Act, 530. 

N.B.: amendment provides for suspension of 
drivers’ or chauffeurs’ licences, 767; Federa- 
tion of Labour urges licensing of all boiler 
engineers, 190, and also electricians, 178. 
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Licensing of Workmen—Con. 

Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress urge 
licensing of barbers, electrical workers, 
operators of machines in building, and 
plumbers, 188. ae 

Sask.: amendment to Vehicles Act providing for 
licensing of chauffeurs, 436; enactment of 
legislation requiring licensing of apprentices 
to operators of moving picture machines, 436; 
new regulations governing theatres and 
moving picture machines, 658. 


Liens: 
Canada— , , 

Alta.: amendment to Mechanics’ Lien Act 
sought by Federation of Labour, 190, and 
amendment to Act, 650. 

B.C.: enactment of Threshers’ Lien Act, 530. 

Man.: Court of Appeal rules that mechanic’s lien 
is subject to performance of contract, 500. | 

Ont.: T. and L. Congress executive seeks priority 
of wage claims, 188. 


Lithuania: 
See Prices (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Lumbering: 
See AccIDENTS INDUSTRIAL; ORDERS IN COUNCIL 


Luxemburg: 
See Prices (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


MacDonald, Rt. Hon. Ramsay, 
Minister of Great Britain: 
outlines purpose of Economic Advisory Council, 


Prime 


Mackenzie, Hon. B. G., Minister of Mines 
and Natural Resources, Manitoba: 
announcement of plans to develop fisheries and 
farming, 544. 


Mahaim, Ernest: 
elected chairman of Governing Body, Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 1221. 


Manion, Hon. R. J., Minister of Railways 
and Canals: 
introduces amendment to Government Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, 505. 


Manitoba: 

See <Accipents, InpusTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; 
Cump We.rArE; Erections; Farr WaGEs; 
FIsHERIES AND FiIsHERMEN; Hours or 
Lasour; INDIAN Arrarrs, DEPARTMENT OF; 
InsurRANCE; Laspour DEPARTMENTS AND 
Bureaus; Lasour ORGANIZATIONS; LEGAL 
Decisions; Liens; Maniropa Sarery Laa- 
GUE; MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; MINIMUM 
Waces; Mines anp Mininec; Moruers’ At1- 
Lowances; Nurses aND Nursine; PEn- 
sions; Reram Srores; Sarery AnD Hratry; 
Sunpay; TRANSPORTATION; UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND Re.ier; UNEMPLOYMENT AND FarRM ReE- 
wer Act; UNEMPLOYMENT Reiger Act; Un- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; UNION or MANI- 
TOBA MuwNicrpauities; WorRKMEN’s Com- 
PENSATION. 


Manitoba Safety League: 
annual report, 317. 


Manufacturing: 

United States census indicates value of factory 
products, 28. 

See also AcctipeNts, INDUSTRIAL; ARBITRATION 
AND CONCILIATION’ (ACTIVITIES OF DeEpaRt- 
MENT OF LABouUR); CENSUS or INDUSTRY IN 
Canapa; Empitoyment; InpustRiat Dis- 
PUTES. 


INDEX 


Maternity: "1 
Australia: annual report of commissioner of 
maternity allowances, 1189. 


McNiven, J. D., Deputy Minister of Labour, 
British Columbia: 
retirement of, 736. 


Mechanization of Industry: 
Canada— 

effects of farm mechanization on labour, 427, 866. 

Que.: Fed. of Catholic Workers request restric- 
tion of machinery so as to increase volume 
of labour, 1315. 

N.S.: U.M.W. of A. request non-introduction of 
new machinery unless concurred in by the 
union, 885. 

U.S.A.: displacement of labour by machines on 
farms, 1200; Women’s Trade Union League 
discusses problems arising out of industrial- 
ization, 515. 

See also UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Medical Services: 
European conference on rural hygiene, 997. 
Canada— 

activities of medical department of Canadian 
National Railways, 565. 

T. and L. Congress favours urban residents vot- 
ing on system of municipal doctors and 
nurses, 1090. 

Ont.: Department of Health plans to improve 
system of medical inspection in province, 185. 

Sask.: review of municipal service, 629. 

U.S.A.: medical advice by radio given by Pub- 
lic Health Service, 407. 

See also HeattH UNItTs. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
bulletin on death-rate of Canadian workers, 996. 
estimate of unemployment in United States, 422. 
monograph on old age pensions in various coun- 
tries, 1080 (correction, 1285). 

reviews health record of industrial policy hol- 
ders in 1931, 1311. 

statistical bulletin indicates decline in death- 

rate from tuberculosis, 899. 

result of inquiry into state health insurance, 896, 
and unemployment insurance plans in various 
countries, 646. 

au y. oe rheumatism as an industrial disease, 


Mexico: 

enters League of Nations, 1104. 

See also ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION; INDUS- 
TRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION; LaBouR LEGISLATION; Wo- 
MEN. 


Middleton, Hon. Mr. Justice: 
appointed commissioner to inquire into Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 122. 


Migration and Settlement: 
Canada— 

action of T. and L. Congress, 182. 

announcement of Hon. W. A. Gordon regarding 
government policy in restricting immigra- 
tion, 118. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen (Canadian Legislative Board) op- 
poses admission of those who add to un- 
employment problem, 1000. 

changing immigration conditions in Canada in- 

_ dicated by annual report of department, 387. 
discontinuance of number of Dominion immigra- 
tion offices in United States, 122. 

Federation of Catholic Workers urges suspension 

of immigration, 186. 
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Migration and Settlement—Con. 

immigration during nine months ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1980, 374; during six months ended, 
eon 30, 1931, 956; during fiscal year, 1930-31, 

ies of C.N.R. colonization department, 

statement re numbers of returned Canadians from 
the United States for the nine months ended 
December 31, 1930, 375; for six months 
ended June 30, 1931, 957. 

settlement of unemployed city 
farms, 626. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour urges ‘‘closed door’’ 
policy be closely watched, and also enforce- 
ment of naturalization, 177; U.M.W. of A. 
favours similar action, 178. 

Que.: back to-the-land movement endorsed by 
Fed. of Catholic Workers, 1315. 

Sask.: report of Royal Commission on immigra- 
tion and settlement, 302. 

United Kingdom: emigration in 1930, 729; Over- 
sea Settlement Department pamphlets con- 
cerning openings for settlers, 509; report of 
Committee, 864. 

Germany: agricultural colonies for unemployed, 


workers on 


U.S.A.: action of A. F. of L. respecting immigra- 
tion, 1208; immigration during second half 
of 1930, 376. 

See also RAILWAYS AND Rartway EMPLOYEES. 


Mines and Mining: 

action of International Labour Organization res- 
pecting hours of work in coal mines, 44, 794, 
draft convention, 798. 

Canada— 

estimate of mineral production in 1930 by Bureau 
of Statistics, 45; also preliminary report on 
mineral production in first half of 1931, 1201. 

summary of Department of Mines/bulletin on 
‘*Mining Laws of Canada’’, 712. 

Alta.: amendment to Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 649; annual report of chief inspector, 
991; enactment of legislation provides for 
establishment of Department of Lands and 
Mines, 650; regulations governing coal mines, 
314, 410. 

B.C.: amendment to Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 530; annual report of Bureau of Mines, 
774. 

Man.: value of provincial mining development 
in stimulating other industries, 1055. 

N.S.: annual report of Department of Public 
Works and Mines, 437. 

Que.: annual report of Bureau of Mines, 991. 

France: Bill to provide reduction of working 
hours in mines, 94. J . 

U.S,A.: accident-prevention in’coal mines, 444; 
accident rates in coal mines, 947; A. F. of L. 
action respecting bituminous coal situation, 
1209; labour agreements in coal mines, 980; 
plan to stabilize bituminous coal mining, 
1055; variations in coal mine labour produc- 
tivity, 28. 

See also AcctpENTS, INDUSTRIAL; ARBITRATION 
AND ConciLIATION (AcTIVITIES OF DEpPART- 
MENT oF LaBouR); CoaL; Diseases, INDUS- 
TRIAL; Hours or Lasour; INDUSTRIAL Dis- 
PUTES; SAFETY AND HeattH; WAGES. 


Minimum Wages: 
Miscellaneous— 
attitude of Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
towards inclusion of boys under Act, 670. 


jurisdiction of Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ments on decisions of I.L.O. convention 
respecting minimum wage fixing machinery, 
567. 

resolution adopted by T. and L. Congress, 1090. 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 

Man.: Act amended to include boys, 503, 766; 
labour organizations urge Act to apply to 
boys under 18 years, 189; new regulation 
governs employment of boys in barber shops, 
770; regulation governing employment of 
women and boys in retail stores, 1305. 

Ont.: inclusion of boys under Act recommended 
by provincial section of National Council of 
Women, 33; T. and L. Congress urge inclusion 
of all young persons under Act, 187; and boys, 
1314. 

For Men— 

B.C.: administration of Male Minimum Wage 
Act, 988; amendment to Male Minimum 
Wage Act, 530; bread wagon drivers petition 
for establishment of minimum rates of pay, 
320; inquiry into wages and hours of bakers 
and delivery men, 175. 

For Women— 

wages and hours of labour under Minimum Wage 
Boards in Canada (See appendix B. of supple- 
ment to January issue). 

Alta.: administration of Act in 1930-31, 881; 
Orders governing telephone operators and 
hotel employees, 174; stricter enforcement of 
Act as affecting Chinese cafes urged by 
Federation of Labour, 190; summary of 
certain Board orders, 588. 

B.C.: annual report of Board, 989. 

Man.: administration of Act in 1929-30, 564. 

N.B.: early proclamation of Act urged by Fede- 
ration of Labour, 178. 

N.S.: amendment to Act, 982; first orders gov- 
erning employment of women in various 
occupations, 34; Orders governing employees. 
in factories, 1192; in food trades, 769; in 
textile and needle trades, 984; and telephone 
operators, 884. 

Ont.: annual report of Board, 438; Labour Edu- 
cational Association urges revision of Act, in 
regard to piece workers, 627; and revision of 
regulations, 667. 

Que.: annual report of Commission, 32; Board’s 
action against employers evading Act, 375; 
Board advises women to secure statement 
regarding length of service, 28; commence- 
ment of wage investigation in factories pro- 
ducing paper, corsets, etc., 208; inclusion oi 
women employed in stores urged by Federa- 
tion of Catholic Workers, 38; Orders govern- 
ing employees in fur industry, 770. 

Sask.: amendment to Act, 436. 

U.S.A.: Massachusetts Commission threatens to 
publish names of firms not paying minimum 
wage, 771. 


Moncton Tramways Electricity-Gas Com- 
pany, Limited: 
establishes safety record, 199. 


Montreal Council of Social Agencies: 
annual meeting, 168. 
review of Year Book, 569. 


Moore, Tom, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 
elected to Governing Body of International 
Labour Office, 631. 
Labour Day message, 998; presents memoran- 
dum on unemployment to Dominion Govern- 
ment, 179. 


Morley, R. B., General Manager, Industrial 


Accident Prevention Associations — of 
Ontario: 
report for 1930, 561. 
Mosher, A. R., President of All-Canadian 


Congress of Labour: 
Labour Day message, 998. 
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Mothers’ Allowances: 
Canada— 

resolutions adopted by T. and L. Congress, 1090. 

Alta.: amendment to Act urged by Federation 
of Labour, 190; reduction in amounts of 
allowances, 667. , 

B.C.: Act proclaimed effective, 631; amendment 
and consolidation of Mothers’ Pension Act, 
530; annual report of Board, 1189. 

Man.: amendment to Child Welfare Act respect- 
ing allowances, 766; annual report of Child 
Welfare Division, 1190. 

N.B.: early proclamation of Act urged by Fede- 
ration of Labour, 178; report and recom- 

mendations of Commission, 308. 

N.S.: Act in operation, 290; first annual report of 
director, 858; personnel of Commission, 966. 

Ont.: annual report of Commission, 658; expendi- 
ture on allowances and pensions, 1176; Hamil- 
ton Board proposes amendment to Act, 978; 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
187, 1314. i 

Que.: T. and L. Congress provincial executive 
recommends establishment of system, 37, 
1316. 

Sask.: allowance provided in cases where hus- 
band is permanently incapacitated by blind- 
ness, 436; schedule of payments, 1191, 1308. 


Motor Transportation: 
Canada— 

actions of T. and L. Congress convention respect- 
ing motor transport regulation, 1089. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen (Canadian Legislative Board) urges 
amendments to the Highway Traffic Acts 
to provide more adequate taxation on com- 
mercial motor vehicles, and other measures, 
1000; convention also favours elimination of 
unfair competition, 783. 

Sir Henry Thornton discusses railways and 
moter truck competition, 1281. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour urges legislation 
restricting hours of bus and truck drivers to 
eight, 177. 

Ont.: executive of T. and L. Congress urge eight- 
hour day for truck drivers and compulsory 
ieurenes for automobile owners, etec., 188, 

4. 

Man.: labour organizations urge amendments to 
Highways Act, 189. 

U.S.A.: railways meet motor truck competition 
by transportation of trucks by rail, 1185. 


Musicians: 
displacement of, resulting from introduction of 
mechanical music, 1285. 


National Bureau of Economic Research 
(U,S.A.);: 


See RESEARCH. 


National Civil Service Council: 
Civil Service Federation reiterates desire for 
establishment of, 660. 


National Council of Women of Canada: 


Repro submitted to Dominion Government, 
vo . 


National Economic Councils: 
countries with national councils, 118, 831, 965. 
United Kingdom: purpose of organization out- 
lined by Prime Minister, 118. 
India: outline of proposed organization, 962. 
U.S.A.: proposed economic congress, 1131. 


National Research Council of Canada: 
See RESEARCH. 


National Safety Council (U.S2A5) at 
survey of accident experience in U.S.A. indicates 
decrease in accidental deaths, 1002. 


Natural Resources: wn 
N.S.: annual report of provincial department, 


288. 


Netherlands: 
See Priczs (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 


(OTHER COUNTRIES). 


New Brunswick: 

See Accipents, INDUSTRIAL; CHILD WELFARE; 
Epucation; Farr WAcrs; Hours or Lasour; 
InpiAn Arrarrs, DEPARTMENT or; LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS; Lic—ENSING OF WORKMEN; 
Minium Wacss; MicGRATION AND SETTLE- 
ment; MotHeErs’ ALLOWANCES; PENSIONS; 
Sarmery AND HxattH; TAXATION; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND Rewer; UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
Farm Revizr Act; UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
Act; Unton Laset; WoRKMEN’S CoMPENSA- 
TION. 


New Zealand: 
See INDUSTRIAL DispuTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
Prnsions; Pricks (OTHER COUNTRIES); UN- 
EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF. 


North West Territories: 
See Inpian Arrarrs, DEPARTMENT or; MIGRATION 
AND SETTLEMENT. 


Norway: 
See InpustTRIAL DispuTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
PRIcgs (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF. 


Nova Scotia: 

See Acctpents, INDUSTRIAL; CoAL; EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE oF CANADA; Factories; Hours oF 
Lasour; Houstne; Inpian Arratrs, Dr- 
PARTMENT OF; LABOUR LEGISLATION; LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS; MgCcHANIZATION or INDUS- 
TRY; Mines AND Minine; Minimum WaGEs} 
Mctuers’ ALLOWANCES; NaturRAL REsouR- 
ces; Nova Scotta AccIDENT PREVENTION 
ASSOCIATION; PENSIONS; SAFETY AND HeatrH; 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND Retter; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND FarM Rewtier Act; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT Retter Act; WoRKMEN’S CoMPENSA- 
TION. 


Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion: 
discusses hazards of winter operations, 41. 


Nova Scotia Department of Natural Re- 
sources: 
annual report, 295. 


Nurses and Nursing: 
investigation of conditions affecting employ- 
ment of nurses, 397. 
pe duties of public health nurses defined 
Ont.: position of pupil nurse under workmen’s 
compensation, 730. 


Office Workers: 
action of Montreal Council of Social Agencies 
and Sun Life Assurance Company in assist- 
ing unemployed office workers, 168. 


Ontario: 

See Accipents, INDUSTRIAL; APPRENTICESHIP; 
Buinp; Borers; Croruine Inp ustryY; Epu- 
CATION; EMPLOYMENT; EMPLOYMENT SER- 
vick oF CanapaA; EmpitoymEent SERVICES, 
Privats; Enaingrrs, SrationARY AND 
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Ontario—Con. 

Hoisting; Facrorizs; Farr Wagers; Fire- 
FIGHTERS; Home Worx; Hours or Lasour; 
Hovusine; Inp1AN Arrarrs, DEPARTMENT OF; 
InpustriaL AccIpENT PREVENTION Asso- 
CIATIONS OF ONTARIO; INDUSTRIAL DispuTEs; 
InpustRiaAL Dispures INvestia@ation Act; 
Insurance; Lasour Lecisnation; LaBour 
ORGANIZATIONS; Leaat Decisions; Licens- 
ING OF WoRKMEN; Liens; Mepican Servicss; 
MIGRATION AND SErTLEMENT; MIntmuM 
Waces; Moruers’ ALLOWANCES; NURSES 
AND Nursina; Ontario Sarety LEAGUE; 
OrprERS IN CouNctL; Paintinc InpustRy; 
PENSIONS; PRINTING AND PUBLISHING; PRo- 
FIT-SHARING; Putp AND Paper INDUSTRY; 
REHABILITATION; SAFETY AND HEALTH; 
TRANSPORTATION; UNEMPLOYMENT AND RzE- 
LiEF; UNEMPLOYMENT AND Farm ReELIEr 
Act; UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; UNEM- 
PLOYMENT Reuier Act; Wacrs; WoRKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION, 


Ontario Safety League: 
annual report, 316. 


Orders in Council: 
Federal— 

appointing commission to investigate transporta- 
tion problems, 1280. 

prohibiting importations of coal, pulpwood, lum- 
ber, furs, etc., from Soviet Union, 283. 

relating to valutation of automobiles imported 
into Canada, 283. 
various orders permitting railway workers 
exercising seniority to cross international 
boundary, 435. 

Provincial— 

Alta.: Coal Miners Wages Security Act admin- 

a aoredt by Minister of Lands and Mines, 
058. 

B.C.: exempting service stations from Weekly 
Half Holiday Act, 1285. 

Ont.: additional regulations relating to station- 
ary engineers’ certificates, 1081; regulations 
for the protection of workers in tunnel con- 
struction and caisson work, 990; regulation 
of unemployed charities, 1007. 

Sask.: additional regulation governing work- 
men’s compensation, 1308; amendment to 
weekly Half Holiday Act 1010. 


Organization in Industry Commerce and 


the Professions: 
report of Department of Labour on, 284. 


Painting Industry: 
Canada— 
Ont.: T. and L. Congress executive protest un- 
restricted use paint spraying machines, 188. 
Que.: T. and L. Congress provincial executive 
recommends regulations governing spray 
painting, 37. 


Palestine: 
See InpustrrRiAL Dispures (OTHER COUNTRIES) 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF. 


Paton, W. B., Safety Engineer of Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Company: trees 
outlines methods for accident prevention in 
mines, 198. 


Pedley, Dr. Frank G., Chief of Industrial 
Clinic, Montreal General Hospital: | 
discusses workmen’s compensation relation to 
handicapped individuals, 963. 
proposes compensation for occupational deafness, 
627. 


Pensions: 


Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 

announcement of contemplated increase in Fed- 
eral grant, 626. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association favours 
contributory ‘‘all in’’ plan, 671. 

legislation providing for increased federal con- 
tribution, 861. 

Inter-Dominion reciprocity for old-age pensions 
proposed by Union of Canadian Municipal- 
ities, 1058. 

National Council of Women recommend reduc- 
tion of age limit for women, 310. 

proposals submitted by T. and L. Congress, 181. 

statistical summary of old age pensions in Can- 
ada as at December 31, 1930, 161; as at 
March 31, 1931, 555, as at June 30, 1931; 890; 
as at September 30, 1931, 1186. 

statement of Prime Minister to T. and L. Con- 
gress, 116, 184. 

T. and L. Congress convention urges federal 
measure covering all provinces and lowering 
of pension age, 1088. 

Alta.: enactment of agreeing legislation, 650; 

M.W. of A. recommend amendments, 177. 

Man.: Union of Municipalities urge relief from 
financial responsibility, 33. 

N.B.: amendment to meet Federal legislation, 
767; early proclamation of legislation urged 
by Federation of Labour, 178; final report 
of Commission to consider position of Pro- 
vince under Federal Act, 306. 

N.S.: enactment of agreeing legislation, 385, 982; 
labour organizations urge enabling legisla- 
tion, 188. 

Ont.: cost of pensions, 1177; Labour Educational 
Association favours reduction of pensionable 
age, 667; recommendations of T. and L. 
Congress executive, 187. 

P.E.I.: announcemnt, of census of persons eligible, 
397; enactment of agreeing legislation, 1184. 

Que.: Provincial Council of Brotherhood of Car- 
penters urges adoption by provincial authori- 
ties, 1001; T. and L. Congress urge adoption 
of enabling legislation, 37, 1316. 

Sask.: amendment to Act, 436. 


For Public Employees— 

Canadian National pensioners in 1929-30, 565. 

Civil Service Federation urges improvements to 
the Act of 1924, 660. 

superannuation systems for civic employees in 
various Canadian cities, 1078. 

N.B.: provisions of Public Service Superannua- 
tion Act, 768, 1077. 

Ont.: Hamilton-Hydro Board seeks pension in- 
surance for over-age employees, 662. 

Sask.: civic pension bylaw declared invalid, 1169. 


Miscellaneous— 

labour bodies with old age pensions, 662. 

old age pension systems in various countries, 
1080; (correction, 1285). 

Sask.: Legislature adopts resolution requesting 
Federal Government to grant pensions to 
the blind, 436. 

Australia: annual Federal report on old age pen- 
sions, 1189. 
New Zealand: annual report of pensions depart- 

ment, 992. a 

U.S.A.: A. F. of L. action respecting pension 
legislation, 1208, and advocacy of standard 
pension law, 966; extension of pensions and 
insurance proposed for building trades in 
New York, 386; New Jersey enactment for 
dependent persons, 653; old age pension Bill 
in Indiana, 295; Order of Railway Con- 
ductors decide to secure legislation estab- 
lishing a pension system, 665; pensions pro- 
posals of railway labour executives, 1001; 
plan of Standard Oil Company, 309; progress 
of old age pensions in various States, 507; 
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Pensions—Con. 
reasons for increased urgency of old age 
pensions, 588; review of old age pensions, 
267; summary of old age pension laws, 1081. 
See also BENEFITS; BLIND; LuaaL DECISIONS. 


Pensions and National Health, Department 
of: 
report of work on behalf of ex-service men during 
year ending March 31, 1930, 557. 
Perkins, Frances, Industrial Commissioner 
New York State: 
views on British unemployment insurance, 1166. 


Philippines: 
See INpustRiAL Disputes (OTHER COUNTRIES) ; 


Picketing: 
Canada— 

action of T. and L. Congress convention respect- 
ing picketing, free speech and assembly. 
1087. 

Mine Workers Union of Canada recommend 
unrestricted picketing, 1096. 

Hamilton Court decision rules that picketing 
does not necessarily imply disorderly con- 
duct, &01. 

U.S.A.: New York Court of Appeal enjoins one 
union from unlawfully picketing another, 501- 


Poland: 
See INDUSTRIAL DisPpUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
PRIcES (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF. 


Portland Cement Association: 
Canadian cement plants again win safety trophy, 
199, 317, 889. 


Portugal: 
See Pricrs (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


‘Pottery Industry: 
Saskatchewan Department of Railways, Labour 
and Industries reviews pottery industry, 320. 


Price, Hon. W. H., Attorney General of Ontario: 
announces inquiry into Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 122. 


Prices: 

monthly statement of retail and wholesale prices 
in Canada with table showing index numbers, 
prices by groups of commodities, family 
budgets, retail prices of staple foods, rentals, 
etc., 95, 239, 352, 478, 600, 713, 835, 935, 1039, 
1141, 1256, 1359. 

in Great Britain and other countries, 107, 250, 
ah 490, 611, 724, 846, 946, 1050, 1153, 1267, 
1370. 

prices in Canada and other countries, 1930 (sup- 
plement January, 1931). 

quarterly summary (with tables) of prices in 
pe and certain other countries, 491, 847 

154. 


Privy Council: 
abolition of appeals urged by T. and L. Congress, 
180; view of Prime Minister, 185. 
See also LeGAt DxcIsIoNns. 


Prince Edward Island: 
See AGRICULTURE; INDIAN ArrarrRs, Dxrpart- 
MENT OF; LABOUR LEGISLATION; MIGRATION 
AND SETTLEMENT; Pensions; UNEMPLOYMENT 
Revrer Act; UNEMPLOYMENT AND Farm 
Reuier Act. 


Princeton University (Industrial Relations 
Section): 
bibliography on unemployment, 1074. 
review of company plans for unemployment 
insurance, 172. 
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Printing and Publishing: 
Toronto Typographical Union adopts ‘Denver 
Plan’’, 315. 
See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL. 


Production: : 

“Beonomic Policy” of International Federation 
of Trade Unions, 447. 

Bureau of Statistics bulletin on production of 
glass industry, 23; report on mineral produc- 
tion, 45; report on paper using industries, 160. 

U.S.A.: variations in coal mine labour producti- 
vity, 28. 

See also Coau. 


Profiteering: hah 
prevention of, in Great Britain, 1284. 


Profit-Sharing: 
Canada— 
annual dividend to emplyees of Canadian Kodak 
Company, 785. 
Ont.: Security Frauds Preventiom Act safeguards 
profit sharing schemes, 867. 


Proprietary Articles Trade Association: 
See LuGat DEcIsIONS. 


Province of Quebec Safety League: 
annual convention, 995. 
annual report, 317. ke 
bulletin dealing with safe handling of materials, 
318. 
enlistment of firms in industrial safety section, 
966. 


Public Health Service (U.S.A.): 

article on sickness among industrial employees, 
874. 

emphasizes necessity of correcting sources of lead 
poisoning, 445. 

reports on federal and local share in health units, 
268. 

result of study into the harmfulness of dust, 880. 

summary of reports from sick benefit associa- 
tions, 1327. 

survey of employees mutual benefit associations 
and sickness prevention, 1220. 


Public Works: 
See INTBRNATIONAL FEDERATION OF ‘TRADE 
Unions; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION (LABOUR OFFICE); UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
Reuier; UNEMPLOYMENT Rewier Act. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
Canada— 

statistics for 1930, 1193; and for 1927-28, 160. 

Ont.: T. and L. Congress executive recommends 
regulation of paper companies, 187. 

Que.: paper manufacturers decide to organize 
safety association, 805. 

See also ORDERS IN CoUNCIL. 


Quebec: 

See Accipents, INpusTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; 
APPRENTICESHIP; ARBITRATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION; Bormers; DisEases, INDUSTRIAL; ELEC- 
TRIcAL INDUSTRY; EMPLOYMENT; EmpLoy- 
MENT SERVICES, PRivATE; Factors; Farr 
Waces; Frre-rigutrrs; Fammy ALLow- 
ANcrES; Hours or Lasour; INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
DEPARTMENT OF; INDUSTRIAL DisputTEs IN- 
VESTIGATION Act; INSURANCE; INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; LABouR AGE 
Limit; LAsour DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS; 
Lazour LeEgisiaTiIon; Lasour ORGANIZA- 
tions; Legan Ducisions; MintmumM WAGES; 
Moruers’ ALLowaNces; Parintina INpus- 
TRY; PrNstions; SuNDAY; UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND Retmr; UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM 
Reimer Act; UNempLroymMent Reimer Act; 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WOMEN; WoRK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


INDEX 


Quebec Association for Prevention of In- 
dustrial Accidents: 
organization and functions, 865, 1102. 


Radio: 


Canada— 
National Council of Women urge government 
operation and control of broadcasting, 312. 
nationalization of radio urged by T. and L. 
Congress, 184, 1085. 
See also Mupicau SERVICES. 


Railways and Canals, Department of: 
annual report, 564. 


Railways and Railway Employees: 

adoption of uniform system of automatic coup- 
ling recommended by International Labour 
Organization, 321. 

Canada— 

amendments to Railway Act sought by T. and 
L. Congress, 183. 

commission to investigate transportation prob- 
lems, 1280. 

contraction in transportation industry, 1007. 

railwaymen’s ‘“‘ship-by-rail’’ association, 1280. 

railway workers exercising seniority may cross 
international boundary, 435. 

resolutions of T. and L. Congress respecting lay- 
off of employees and curtailment of railway 
service, 1090. 

statement regarding salary and wage reduction 
on Canadian Pacific Railway, 524. 

Sask.: C.N.R. unit of maintenance of way em- 
ployees urge that a portion of Federal relief 
fund be used on C.N.R. lines within prov- 
ince, 868. 

U.S.A.: Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
urge elimination of unfair competition by 
highway transportation services, 783; Engine 
Service Brotherhoods demand mechanical 
aids, 444, labour and wage statistics on prin- 
cipal railways, 1081; plans of railways to 
stabilize employment, 423, problems of rail- 
way transportation in 1930, 267; railways 
meet motor competition by transportation 
of trucks by rail, 1185. 

See also AccmipeNTs, INpusrriAL (U.S.A.); 
CANADIAN NatTIoNAL Ramway EMPLoye£ss, 
Boarp or ApDJusTMENT No. 2; CANADIAN 
Ramway Boarp or ApJustment No. 1; 
IND ustTRIAL Disputss (U.S.A.); INDUSTRIAL 
Disputes INvesTIGATION Act; LasouR OR- 
GANIZATIONS; Motor TRANSPORATION. 


Rationalization of Industry: 
plan of International Federation of Trade Unions, 
447. 


Recreation: 
importance of recreation emphasized at Inter- 
national Recreation Congress, 1168. 


Reeves, P. W., Labour Representative, United 
States Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation: 

outlines probable future of vocational education, 
630. 


Rehabilitation: 

B.C.: rehabilitation of handicapped workers, 
654. 

Ont.: activities of Employmenit Service n plac- 
ing disabled workers, 651. 

U.S.A.: recommendation that re-establishment 
of disabled workmen be conducted by local 
commuhbities, 1103; vocational rehabilita- 
tion by State agencies, 170. 


Relief: 
See UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELInF. 


Research: 
Canada— 
economic research by an advisory committee of 
National Research Council urged by T. and 
L. Congress, 180. 
ee work of National Research Council, 


proposed national council for social and economic 
research discussed in Parliament, 553. 

U.S.A.: activities of National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 673. 


Retail Stores: 
Canada— 

Man.: failure of bills to amend Shops Regulation 
Act, respecting closing of stores, 767. 

Sask.: closing of shops on holidays, 435. 

United Kingdom: visit of British grocers to 
Ontario and Quebec, 1182. 

U.8.A.: stabilization of employment in, 867; sur- 
oe of installment credit in retail purchasing, 


Rhodes, Hon. E. N., Minister of Fisheries: 


outlines scope of survey of Canadian fisheries, 42. 


Robb, Hon. Dr. J. M., Minister of Health of 
Ontario: 
announcement regarding improvement of medi- 
cal inspection system in Ontario, 185. 


Robert Owen Foundation: 
See Co-OPERATION. 


Robertson, Hon. (Senator) G. D., Minister 

of Labour: 

address before Trades and Labour Congress 
Convention, 1091; address in Senate on the 
problem of permanent cure for unemploy- 
ment, 388. 

introduces measure in Senate to reduce maximum 
of Government annuity, 764. 

investigates Western conditions, 733. 

invites public co-operation for relief of distress, 
960. 

refers in the Senate to the return movement of 
Canadians formerly residing in U.S. 388. 

statement on outline of organization of relief 
measures in the provinces, 1006. 

summary of address at convention of Canadian 
Construction Association, 191. 


Brig.-Gen. A. E., C. B., C.M.G., 
Member of Parliament: 

proposes inclusion of seamen under workmen’s 
compensation, 626. 


Ross, 


Roumania: 
See InpusrRiAL Disputes (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
Prices (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Russia (Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics) : 
labour conditions in agriculture and forestry, 36. 
labour policy in Five-Year-Plan, 964. 
outline of Soviet (‘‘Five Year Plan’’), 323. 
Stalin announces changes in wage policy, 738. 
See also Hours or Lasour; ORDERS IN COUNCIL; 
Prices (OTHER COUNTRIES); UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND ReEt.ier. 


Safety and Health: 
notes on industrial safety and health, 41, 198, 317, 
443, 675, 995, 1101, 1219, 1311. 
Industrial Hygiene Committee of International 
Labour Organization discusses risks of lead 
poisoning, etc., 1003. 


XxIV INDEX 
Safety and Health—Con. 


Safety and Health—Con. P.E.1.: amendment to Public Health Act, 1184. 


ratification of International Labour Organiza- 
tion convention respecting marking of weight 
on heavy packages, 449. ’ 

relationship of dust and pulmonary-disease, 445. 

resolution of International Labour Organization 
concerning protection of workers employed 
in electrical industries, 804. 


Canada— 


accident prevention work of Bell Telephone 
Company, 676. ; 

adoption of Safety of Life at Sea and Load Line 
Conventions A.ct, 981. , 

annual report of St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion, 389. 

architects and construction safety, 41. _ 

Canadian cement plants win safety trophies, 199, 
317, 889. 

construction safety code prepared by Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario, 
193. 

death rate of Canadian workers, 996. 

first aid on C.N.R., 1311. 

health records of industrial workers in 1931, 1311. 

proposed safety code to control dust explosions, 
675 


resolutions adopted by T. and L. Congress, 1090. 

safety devices for hoists, 1219. 

safety of sailors on Great Lakes, 198. 

safety training in schools, 675. 

treatment centres on Canadian National Rail- 
ways, 674. 

Alta.: provisions for first-aid assistance in relief 
scheme, 1058; regulations governing coal 
mines, 315, 410; safety measures in coal 
mines, 992. 

B.C.: accident prevention and first aid in 1930, 
654; amendment to Barbers’ and Hair- 
dressers’ Acts provides for inspection of 
premises, 530; mine rescue inspection, etc., 
in 1930, 774. 

Man.: accident prevention in 1930, 563; accident 
prevention in mines outlined by W. B. Paton, 
198; additional regulations concerning sani- 
tary conditions in lumbering, etc., 744; 
labour organizations advocate elimination 
of railway grade crossings, 189; observance 
of “accident prevention’’ week, 677; regula- 
tions to improve health of underground 
miners, 197; safety movement in Winnipeg 
industrial plants, 200. 

N.B.: adoption of Act, providing for safety of 
electrical workers on installation work, 767; 
safety record established by Moncton Tram- 
ways, 199. 

N.S.: accident prevention at Glace Bay colliery, 
1219; first aid work at plants of Dominion 
Coal Company, 192; Halifax Board of Trade 
investigates accidents to longshoremen, 198; 
hazards of winter operations discussed by 
N. 8. Accident Prevention Association, 41; 
medals presented to workers at Joggins Mines, 
317; organization of Halifax Waterfront Acci- 
dent Prevention Association, 288; provincial 
mine safety team in international contest, 317; 
safety caps and shoes available for Cape 
Breton miners, 677; safety code governing 
waterfront operations at Halifax, 960, 993. 

Ont.: Department of Labour statement on pro- 
vincial control of use of benzol in industry 
1140; industrial safety in 1930, 653; organized 
accident prevention in 1930, 561; provision 
made for regulations for protection of work- 
men using compressed air, 531; safety records 
at Hamilton, 1101; safety associations in 
province, 868; safety work at St. Thomas 
foundries, 199; safety regulations for tunnel 
and caisson work, 1215; Toronto jury recom- 
mends safety device on platform trucks, 997; 
Workmen’s Compensation Act provides for 
penalizing unsafe employers, 866. 


Que.: pulp manufacturers decide to organize safety 
association, 805; Safety League bulletin on 
safe handling of materials, 318. ; 

Sask.: new regulations governing plumbing and 
drainage, 763. , 

United Kingdom: control of dust in asbestos in- 
dustry, 41; safety measures in British mines, 
744: working conditions in London shops, 200. 

U.S.A.: accident prevention in coal mines, 444; 
accident prevention discussed at safety con- 
gress held by New York Department of 
Labour, 40; bulletin of Metropolitan Life 
shows decline in tuberculosis rate, 899; 
Bureau of Labour Statistics publishes safety 
code for abrasive wheels, 200; code of light- 
ing for factories, 1311; deaths from carbon 
monoxide poisoning in New York State, 445; 
Engine Service Brotherhoods demand me- 
chanical aids, 444; employees mutual benefit 
associations and sickness prevention, 1220; 
material platform hoists, 1101; Monthly La- 
bour Review indicates relationship between 
unemployment and health, 445; New York 
Federation of Labour appoints committee 
to investigate accidents, 63; prevalence of 
home accidents discussed by Pennsylvania 
Secretary of Health, 200; progress in accident 
prevention described by Secretary of Com- 
merce, 41; and by Monthly Labour Review, 
1284; risks of inexperienced workers in build- 
ing industry, 445; safeguarding of new em- 
ployees, 1312; sanitary work suggested for 
relief of unemployment, 1101; sickness among 
industrial employees, 874. 

See also ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL OFFICI- 
ALS IN INDUSTRY; CANADIAN NATIONAL 
Sarety Leacuz; Drseases, INpdusrRIAL; 
HeattH Unrirs; Lasour Lerarsuation (U.S. 
A.); Leagan Dectsions; MrepicaLn SERVICES; 
PRovINcE oF QusEBEC Sarery LEAGUE; 
QusrBec ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION 
or IND USTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


St. John Ambulance Association: 


annual report, 389. 
examinations in first aid at plants of Dominion 


F Eigen Coal Company, 192. 


Saskatchewan: 


appointment of Drought Commission in, 1008. 

See also Acc ENTS, INDUSTRIAL; Buinp; BomERs; 
Crvip Service; Evecrrican INpusrry; 
Hours or Lasour; Lasour Luaisnation; 
LiceNsING oF WoRKMEN; LEGAL DEcISsIONS; 
Mepicat Ssrvices; MiGRAtIon AND SErrLE- 
MENT; Minimum Waces; MorueErs’ ALLow- 
ANCES; ORDERS IN CouNciL; PENsIoNs; 
Portsry INpusrry; Ramways AND Rant 
way Emrtoyses; Reram Stores; UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AND Rewer; UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
Farm Rewer Act; UNemproymMent Rewier 
Act; UNremproymenr INsuRANCE; Wagzs; 
WoRKMEN’S CoMPENSATION. 


Seamen: 
Canada— 


employment on ships of Canadian registry, 980. 

proposal that seamen be included under work« 
men’s compensation, 626. 

safety of sailors on Great Lakes, 198. 

ni oe oes, results of census of seamen, 

103. 

U.S.A.: nationality of seamen in merchant 
marine, 196. 

See also CANADA SuHipprne Act. 


Service," Domestic: 


United Kingdom: plan for improving conditions 
of domestic service, 507, 631. 





INDEX 


Shortt, Adam, Dr.: 
death of, 4. 


Siemens-Schuckert Works: 
outline of industrial relations, 206. 


Silicosis: 
See DisEsases, INDUSTRIAL. 


Sinclair, V. A., K.C., chairman of Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
appointed to International Labour Office com- 
mittee on social insurance, 323. 


Social Insurance: 

U.S.A.: Senator Wagner 
general staff, 554. 

See also Heatra Units; INSuRANcCE; MrEpIcAL 
Services; MorHers’ ALLOWANCES; PENSIONS; 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


proposes economic 


South Africa: 
See Crnsus; INpDustRIAL DIsPpuTES (OTHER 
COUNTRIES); LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; PRICES 
(OTHER COUNTRIES); WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION. 


Soviet Union: 
See Russia. 


Spain: 
See NatioNat Economic Councits; INDUSTRIAL 
Disputes (OTHER COUNTRIES); PRICES (OTHER 
COUNTRIES). 


Speakman, Alfred, Member of Parliament: 
introduces motion for proposed National Council 
for Social and Economic Research, 553. 


Spencer, H. E., Member of Parliament: 
introduces resolution urging establishing of 
health units, 628. 


Stabilization of Industry: 

U.S.A.: recommendations of special committee 
of New York State regarding industrial 
stabilization, 3; suggested program for pre- 
vention of unemployment by compulsory 
insurance and industrial stabilization, 3; 
summary of three Bills introduced by 
Senator Wagner dealing with unemployment 
and stabilization, 388; ‘‘“Swope plan’’ for 
stabilizing industry, 1054. 


Standard Oil Company: 
method of stabilizing employment, 424. 
pension plan of, 309. 


Statistics: 
Canada— 
statistical data published by Department of 
Labour, 286. 


Australia: quarterly summary of Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, $06. 

See also Buipinc Permits; INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF LABouUR STATISTICIANS; 
Statistics, DoMINION BUREAU OF. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 
bulletin on coal statistics of Canada for 1930, 
401, 1319. 
bulletin on production of glass industry, 33. _ 
estimate of mineral production in Canada during 
1930, 45. ; 
inquiry into household expenses of civil servants, 


preliminary report on mineral production in 
Canada first half of 1931, 1201. 

report on automobile accidents, 854. 

report on fishing industry in 1929, 202. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of—Con. 
report on wages of employees on farms, 1920- 
1930, 498. 
report on paper-using industries, 160. 
statistics of automobile industry in Canada, 792. 


Stevens, Hon. H. H., Minister of Trade and 
Commerce: 
statement in House of Commons regarding pro- 
posed national council for social and 
economic research, 558. 


Stewart, Bryce M., Director of Research, In- 
dustrial Relations, Counselors: 
address on unemployment insurance, 775. 


Stewart, Hon. H. A., Minister of Public 
Works: 
outlines relationship of Dominion Public Works 
and unemployment, 504. 


Stewart, Dr. Ethelbert, United States Com- 
missioner of Labour Statistics: 
reviews effect of stabilization on number of 
workers employed, 121. 


Sunday: 

Man.: Sunday labour declared unlawful, 262. 

Que.: Jewish Sabbath recognized by Lord’s 
Day Act, 262; resolution adopted by Legis- 
ae respecting Lord’s Day observance, 

United Kingdom: Sunday theatre performances 
unlawful under English statute, 377. 

See also LeGau DEcIsIONS. 


Sun Life Assurance Company: 
initiates action on behalf of unemployed office 
workers in Montreal, 168. 


Superannuation: 
See PENSIONS. 


Supreme Court of Canada: 
See LEGAL DEcISIONS. 


Sweden: 
See INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES (OTHER COUNTRIES); 
PRICES (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Switzerland: 
See INDUSTRIAL DispuTES (OTHER COUNTRIES): 
Pricus (OTHER COUNTRINS); UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE. 


Swope, Gerald, President of General Electric 
Company: 
plan for stabilizing American industry, 1054. 


Tarifi Board: ; 
memorandum of T. and L. Congress respecting 
tariff board, 181; regarding tariff policies, 
184. 
provisions of Tariff Board Act, 735. 


Taxation: ’ 
N.B.: new taxation announced in the Legislature, 
295. 


Taylor Society: 
industrial employment code proposed by, 897. 


Trades Union Congress (Great Britain): 
recommendations of General Council, 1165. 


Tremblay, Gerard: 
appointed Deputy Minister of Labour of Quebec, 
1165. 


XXV1 


Technical Education Act: 
adminsitration of Act reviewed, 288. 
Prime Minister announces restoration of grants 
for technical education, 116, 184. 
re-enactment of Act urged by T. and L. Congress, 
181. 
See also VocaTIoNAL Ep ucation Act. 


Textile Industry: ; 
technical education advocated for Canadian 
textile workers, 735. 
Seealso Hours or Lazsour; INpustRiAL Dis- 
PUTES. 


Theodore, Hon. E. G., Ex-premier of Queens- 
land: 
urges need for vocational guidance for young 
workers, 4. 


Thornton, Sir Henry, President, Canadian 
National Railways: Rad 
discusses railways and motor truck competition, 
1281. 


Trades Disputes Bill (Great Britain): 
objects of amending Bill, 186. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
annual convention, 1082. 
legislative program to Dominion Government, 


Ue 


membership statistics, 534. 


Transportation: ° 

See AccipENTs, INDUSTRIAL; ARBITRATION AND 
CONCILIATION (ACTIVITIES OF DEPARTMENT OF 
Lagpour): CANADIAN Raitpway BoarpD oF 
ApsgustmMent No. 1; CaNnapian NATIONAL 
Raitway Emprrorres Boarp or ADJUSTMENT 
No. 2; EmptoyMent; INpusrRiuAL Disputes; 
InpustriAL Disputes INvestTiGATIoN AcT, 
Moron TRANSPORTATION; RAILWAYS AND 
Raipway EMPioyers. 


Unemployed Aid Act (Quebec): 
See UNEMPLOYMENT Rewizsr Act. 


Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931: 

agreement provisions outlined, 1195. 

cost of approved provincial and municipal works 
to Noy. 12, 1931, 1195. 

employment afforded to November 30, 1322. 

ede of work and registration of utemployed, 

5. 

percentage payable by Dominion under Domin- 

ion-Provincial agreements, 1107. 


personnel of sub-committee of Council on Unem-’ 


ployment Relief, 1107, 1195. 

summary of organization of relief measures in 
the provinces, 1006. 

text of Act, 901; general regulations, 904. 

Sask.: personnel of Commission administering 
funds, 979. 


Unemployment and Relief: 
annual report of Director of International Labour 
fice dealing with the economic depression 
and action of I. L. O. against unemploy- 
ment, 680, 681. 
annual review of International Labour Organiza- 
tion, indicates measures taken in various 
countries, 1004. 
causes of unemployment and suggested remedies 
outlined in report of committee of Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 291. 
International Federation of Trade Unions’ un- 
employment policy, 294. 
International Labour Organization report on 
unemployment and advance planning of 
7 pul rots, 204, ae 
eague of Nations resolution on unemplo 
and public works, 1104. ea 


INDEX 
Unemployment and Relief—Con. 


measures to cope with unemployment in various 
countries, 269. — 

recommendations of Labour and Socialist Inter- 
national, 1152. a * 

resolution of International Labour Organization 
concerning action to remedy unemployment, 
805. —s ee 

statistics of unemployment in the principal in- 
dustrial countries, 84. ( 

winter building regarded as a partial remedy for 
seasonal unemployment, 1100. 

Canada— La 

Canadian Construction Association urges exten- 
sion of relief measures to include building 
construction, 1098; plan to regularize employ- 
ment, 1281; suggestions of President Frid, 
1323. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association recom- 
mends its membership to study problem, 
671. 

contributions of Federal Civil Service, 1323. 

Dominion Parliament enacts Unemployment 
and Farm Relief Act, 901. : 

decennial census in Canada and United States 
will provide index basis to measure unem- 
ployment, 2. 

Dominion public works in relation to unemploy- 
ment, 504. 

effect of ‘‘combine’’ on farm labour, 866. 

Federation of Catholic Workers recommends 
minimum use of machinery in relief work, 
186. 

Minister of Labour investigates western condi- 
tions, 733; invites public co-operation for 
relief of distress, 960; outlines problem of 
permanent cure for unemployment, 388. 

national emergency fund campaign of Canadian 
Red Cross Society, 1322. 

Prime Minister’s announcement of Parliamen- 
tary action for relief of distress and un- 
employment, 734. 

proposals for unemployment mitigation presented 
to Federal Government by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 179. 

public works construction urged by T. and L. 
Congress convention, 1084, 1086. 

questions relating to employment and unemploy- 
ment in questionnaire of seventh census, 548. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress conven- 
tion, 1083, 1085. 

report of Canadian Legion Unemployment com- 
mittee, 1009. 

results ot inquiry by Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, 2. 

statement in House of Commons in regard to un- 
employment relief, 599. 

unemployment in trade unions (with charts) at 
close of November, 1930, 72; December, 1930, 
220; January, 1931, 332; February, 1931, 458; 
March, 1931, 578; April, 1931, 692; May, 1931, 
816; June, 1931, 913; July, 1931, 1019; August, 
1931, 1118; September, 1931, 1230; October, 
1931, 1336; and as reported by trade unions 
for 19380, 208. 

Alta.: Calgary unemployed women organize, 
1193; recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 176; Speech from the Throne in- 
timates measures to cope with unemploy- 
ment, 116. 

-C.: special works at various points relieve 
unemployment, 106. 

Man.: policy of Legislature outlined in Speech 
from the Throne, 116; summary of relief acti- 
vities, 563; recommendations of labour or- 
ganizations in regard to unemployment, 189. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour favours 40-hour week 
and unemployment insurance as solution of 
unemployment problem, 179. 

N.S.: labour bodies urge special session of Legis- 
lature to consider unemployment, 1002. 
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Unemployment and Relief—Con. Unemployment and Relief—Con. 


Ont.: Order in Council regulating unemployment 
charities, 1007; recommendations of T. and 
L. Congress executive, 187; Toronto branches 
of Clothing Workers Union assess employed 
members to provide relief for unemployed 
members, 1058. 

Que.: action taken in Montreal regarding un- 
employed office workers, 168. 

Sask.: C.N.R. unit of maintenance of way em- 
ployees urge that a portion of Federal relief 
find be used on C.N.R. lines within province, 

United, Kingdom: Government measures and 
policies for relief, 169; small holdings for 
unemployed, 966. 

Australia: Hon. E. G. Theodore considers lack 
of vocational guidance as contributory cause 
in unemployment, 4; statistics of unemploy- 
ment, 1312. 

New South Wales: enactment of Relief Acts, 1056. 

New Zealand: financial and unemployment 
measures, 1164; government prcposals for 
meeting the depression, 1324; rationing of 
work to unemployed, 320; review of Un- 
employment Relief Act, 25. 

France: statistics of unemployment, 1074. 

Germany: agricultural colonies for unemployed 
persons, 1169; reports and recommendations 
of advisory commission, 735, 1196. 

Russia (U.S.8.R.) Moscow Trade Union Coun- 
cil states that “‘illegal unemployment”’ still 
exists, 364. 

U.S.A.: action of A. F. of L. 961, 1203, 1207; 
analyses of employment experience of 
1,240 plants in six major manufacturing in- 
dustries, 428; bibliography on unemployment 
by Princeton University, 1074; Chamber of 
Commerce seeks to stabilize employment, 
269; committee to study technological un- 
employment, 631; conference of States Gov- 
ernors, 120; effect of stabilization on number 
of workers employed, 121; employers’ (Swope 
plan) for stabilizing industry, 1054; estimate 
of unemployment compiled by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 422; extent and 
trend indicated by census, 593; industrial 
policies in times of depression suggested by 
President Hoover’s Emergency Committee, 
270; measures recommended by Presidential 
organization, 1282; methods utilized in taking 
federal unemployment census, 550; Monthly 
Labour Review indicates relationship between 
unemployment and health, 445; national 
system of employment offices, vocational 
education and unemployment insurance pre- 
dicted, 738; operation of relief plan at Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, 736; past and present methods 
of employers in meeting unemployment, 173; 
Pittsburgh plan for unemployment relief, 
387; plans of various large industries for 
meeting unemployment, 423; President Hoo- 
ver’s statement regarding survey of unem- 
ployment in coming winter, 864; recom- 
mendations of special committee of New 
York State, 3, 1326; recommendations of 
Senate Committee, 421; results of survey of 
unemployment relief by individual indus- 
tries, 119; Senator Wagner’s advance plan- 
ning Bill vetoed, 388; also proposes economic 
general staff to plan industry, 554; suggested 
program for prevention of unemployment by 
compulsory insurance and industriel stabili- 
zation, 3; summary of three Bills introduced 
by Senator Wagner dealing with unemploy- 
ment and stabilization, 388; Taylor Society’s 
recommendations for avoiding unemploy- 
ment, 170; tentative draft of Act for Unem- 
ployment Reserve Funds for submission to 
State Legislatures, 120; unemployment as 
a contributing cause of crime, 1176; unem- 


ployment and unemployment insurance dis- 
cussed by American Association for Labour 
Legislation, 26; vocational training and tech- 
nological unemployment, 269; vocational re- 
eee advocated for discharged workers, 
See also AGRICULTURE; ASSOCIATION oF GOVERN- 
MENTAL OFFICIALS IN INDUSTRY; CANADIAN 
Councin oN Cump AND Faminy WELFARE; 
Emritoyment; Hours or Lazour; INrr- 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL Retations Associs- 
TION; LAasour Aqp Limrr (U.S.A.); MecHaNr- 
ZATION OF INDUSTRY; MIGRATION AND Sgrrie- 
MENT; MonrREAL Councin or Soctan AGEN- 
cries; UNEMPLOYMENT AND Farm Revimr Act; 
UNempLoyMeEn? Reuisr Act. 


Unemployment Insurance: 


analysis of legislation in various countries by 
International Labour Organization, 204. 

benefit plans in various countries, 1108. 

discussed by American Association For Labour 
Legislation, 26. 

International Federation of Trade Unions urges 
ection to secure guarantee of employment, 

recommended by committee of International 
Labour Organization, 292. 

recent developments in various countries, 1056. 

result of study of plans in various countries, 646. 

social effects discussed before Governing Body, 
International Labour Organization, 964. 

some aspects of unemployment insurance ana- 
lyzed by Bryce M. Stewart, 775. 


Canada— 


article by Prof. H. M. Cassidy, Toronto Uni- 
versity, 892. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Canadian Legislative Board, 
urges enactment, 1000. 

Canadian Council on Child Welfare urges imme- 
cinta consideration by Federal Government, 

53. 

plan of Canadian Construction Association, 1281. 

plan of Canadian Kodak Company, 894. 

proposed Federal system of insurance against 
unemployment, sickness and invalidity, 541. 

reasons for adoption advanced by T. and L. 
Congress in legislative program, 180. 

statement of Prime Minister to T. and L. Con- 
gress, 116, 184. 

T. and L. Congress convention reiterates stand 
in favour of contributory scheme, 1084, 1086. 

Western Canada municipalities urge establish- 
ment of system, 386. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour favours enactment, 
176; Legislature urges Dominion Govern- 
ment to adopt scheme, 593, 650, and adopts 
resolution proposing a conference, 268; U.M. 
W. of A. favours state scheme, 178. 

Man.: Legislature resolution in favour of, 766; 
scheme of unemployment insurance urged 
by labour organizations, 189; Winnipeg Trade 
Unions Unemployment Conference advo- 
cates plan of contributory insurance, 539. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour favours scheme, 179, 
190. 

N.S.: Glace Bay local of U.M.W. of A. urges 
provincial legislation, 277. 

Ont.: recommendations of T. and L. Congress 
executive, 187; twenty-six municipalities in- 
vited to co-operate in request to Dominion 
Government for enactment of scheme, 94. 

Que.: Montreal Trades Council urges Dominion 
Government to institute system, 446. 

Sask.: Legislature adopts resolution requesting 
immediate consideration of federal unem. 
ployment insurance by Dominion Govern- 
ment, 436. 


ii INDEX 


Unemployment Insurance—Con. Union Label—Con. 


United Kingdom; appointment of commission to 
inquire into operation of system (Judge Hol- 
man Gregory, Chairman) 4, alleged defects 
of system given in evidence before commis- 
sion, 543, interim report, 781; changes in 
insurance system under Economy Act, 1198; 
chief features of British system described 
by Rt. Hon. Margaret Bondfield, 26; in- 
crease in insured employed, 1327; subsequent 
history of persons whose claims for unem- 
ployment benefit had been disallowed, 1097; 
suggestions for insurance for agricultural 
workers, 504. 

Irish Free State: prosperous condition of fund, 
807. 

Germany: commission on unemployment recom- 
mends continuance of insurance principle, 
1198. 

Switzerland: summary of system, 867. 

U.S.A.: advocacy of unemployment insurance on 
same financial basis as workmen’s compensa- 
tion, 2; A. F. of L. convention opposed to 
compulsory insurance legislation, 1208; An 
American view of British unemployment in- 
surance, 1166; conference of State Governors 
hear discussion on unemployment insurance, 
270; company plans for unemployment insur- 
ance reviewed by Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University, 172; employers’ 
plan at Rochester, 295; existing arrangements 
reviewed by Industrial Relations Counse- 
lors, Incorporated, 28; progress of legislation 
in various State Legislatures, 506; provisions 
of Wagner Bill 119; Senate Committee under 
Senator Wagner to study unemployment 
insurance, 429; recommendation of Senate 
Committee, studying unemployment, 421; 
solvency of men’s clothing industry fund, 756; 
unemployment benefits for electrical work- 
ers, 963. 


Unemployment Relief Act, 1930: 


benefits of operation of Act emphasized in Speech 
from Throne, 266. 

outline of report presented to Parliament on ad- 
ministration of Act up to March 16, 1931, 411. 

relief measures in co-operation with provinces, 
municipalities and railway companies, 19, 
163, 289, 411 (supplementray report, 414) 540, 
645, 807, 900, 1008, 1108. 

Alta.: enactment of agreeing lesgislation, 649. 

B.C.: hospitalization for men employed in relief 
camps, 1268; operation in 1930, 985; provincial 
government order prohibits direct relief to 
persons entering province after May 7, 868. 

Man.: legislation implementing Federal Act, 765 

N.B.: enactment of agreeing legislation, 767. 

N.S. Legislature ratifies agreeing legislation, 981; 
Speech from the Throne emphasizes advan- 
tages of Act, 295. 

Ont.: provincial enactment validates agreement 
with Federal Government, 531. 

oo eee ratifies agreeing legislation, 


Que.: review of Unemployed Aid Act (which 
ratified agreement pursuant to Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act), 527; simplified procedure 
under Unemployed Aid Act, 167. 


Union of Canadian Municipalities: 


recommends inter-Dominion reciprocity for old 
age pensions, 1058. 


Union Label: 
Canada— 


recommendations of T. and L, Congress conven- 
tion, 1087. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour recommends pur- 
chase of union label goods, 177. 


N.B.: compilation and distribution of list of 
made-in-Canada goods bearing union label 
urged by Federation of Labour, 178, also 
requests that all government printing bear 
union label, 190. 

U.S.A.: action of A. F. of L. convention, 1210. 


Union of Manitoba Municipalities: 
annual meeting requests that municipalities be 
relieved of financial responsibility in old age 
pensions, 33. 


Union of Socialist Soviet Republics: 
See Russta. 


United Kingdom: 

See Accmipents, INpustRIAL: AGRICULTURE; 
BANKS AND BANKING; Coinp LaBour; Con- 
FERENCES; EcoNoMic SiruATION; Ep UCATION; 
EmpioyMENT; Factories; INpusrRies; IN- 
pDusTRIAL Disputes; JoINtT COUNCILS AND 
MANAGEMENT; LABOUR LEGISLATION; LEGAL 
Decisions; MiGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; 
NationaL Economic Councms; Priczs ; 
Rerar Stores; SeRvicE, Domestic; SUNDAY; 
Trapes Disputes But; Trapes UNIoN 
ConGrESs; UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF; 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; WacGes; WEL- 
FARE, INDUSTRIAL; WOMEN ; WoRKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


United States: 

See AccipENtSs, INDUSTRIAL; AGREEMENTS, IN- 
DUSTRIAL; AGRICULTURE; AMERICAN ASsoO- 
CIATION FOR LAsour LEGISLATION; ARBITRA- 
TION AND CONCILIATION; BUILDING IND ustRY; 
Bump1neG Permits; Benerits; CapET TRAIN- 
ING; Crivin Service; Croraing InpustRy; 
Co-OPERATION; CONFERENCES; Disnaszs, IN- 
DUSTRIAL; Epucation; Execrrican INpus- 
TRY; EMPLOYMENT; Facrorigs; FAIR WAGES; 
Heatra Units; Hours or Lazour; In- 
DUSTRIAL Disputes; INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TION; INJuNctTions; INSURANCE; LABOUR 
Ace Limit; Leaat Decisions; Lasour Dz- 
PARTMENTS AND BurzEAuS; LABour Lzais- 
LATION; LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS; MANUFAC- 
TURING; MeECHANIZATION or INDUSTRY; 
Mepicat Services; MIGRATION AND SErTLE- 
MENT; MiNes AND Minrnc; MINIMUM WAGE; 
Moror TRaNsporration; NationaL Eco- 
Nomic Councins; PxrNsions; PicKErina; 
Prices; Propucrion; RaiLwAYs AND Rat 
way Empntoyers; Renasmiration; Rerart 
Stores; Sarery aNp Hearty; SEAMEN; 
Soca, INsuraNcn; StapmizatTion or In- 
DustRY; UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; UN- 
EMPLOYMENT AND Reiser; UNIon LABEL; 
VocaTioNaL GUIDANCE; Waces; Womnn; 
WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


United States Steel Corporation: 
policy of spreading employment, 426. 


Uruguay: 
See INpusrriAL Disputes (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Vocational Education Act, 1931: 
introduction of Federal measure in House of 
Commons, 625; text of Bill, 642. 
postponement of its operation, 1075. 


Vocational Education: 


See Ep ucation; Frppran BoARD FOR VOCATIONAL 
Epucation, 


Vocational Guidance: 
Canada— 
Can-dian Council on Child Welfare urges estab- 
lishment of advisory councils for purpose of 
vocational guidance and adjustment, 553. 


INDEX 


Vocational Guidance—Con. 
establishment of Canadian 
Guidance movement, 4. 

necessity emphasized, 1313. 

Australia: Hon. E. G. Theodore urges necessity 
of vocational guidance, 4. 

U.S.A.: State Departments of Education co- 
operate with National Vociational Guid- 
ance Association in promoting guidance 
activities, 391. 


Educational 


Vocational Training: 
See Epucartion. 


Wages: 

action of International Labour Organization res- 
pecting wages in coal mines, 44, also respect- 
ing international wage comparisons, 44. 

International Federation of Trade Unions urges 
opposition to wage reductions, 294. 

wage determination in the coal mining industry 
reported on by International Labour Organi- 
zation, 1106. 

International Labour Office study of effects of 
agricultural deprezsion on farm wages, 647. 

Canada— 

ane of Canadian Construction Association, 

Civil Service Federation executive to study 
economic trend in relation to salaries and 
also seeks minimum annual increases, 660. 

statement regarding salary and wage reduction 
on Canadian Pacific Railway, 524. 

T. and L. Congress urges improved wage condi- 
tions for letter carriers, 182. 

wages of employees on farms 1920-1930, 498. 

wages in fishing industry, 202. 

wages and hours of labour in Canada 1920-30 
(supplement January, 1931). 

Alta.: Coal Miners Wages Security Act adminis- 
tered by Minister of Lands and Mines, 1058; 
outline of operation, 1165. 

B.C.: industrial payrolls and weekly wages in 
1930, 654, 985, 986, 987. 

Man.: amendment to Master and Servants Act, 
766. 

Ont.: average weekly wages and hours of female 
employees in various industries in 1930, 439; 
Ottawa City fixes rate for men employed 
in demolition of city hall, 899. 

Sask.: amendment to Master and Servent Act, 
435; industrial wage expenditures, 657; Saska- 
toon city council stipulates wages in gravel 
contracts, 391. . 

United Kingdom: effects of regulation of farm 
wages, 1168; provisions of new Coal Mines 
Act respecting hours and wages, 1038. 

Australia: reduction of 10 per cent in basic wage 
rate, 175. 

Russia: changes in wage policy in Soviet Russia, 
738; outline of review of wages and labour 
conditions, 449. ; 

U.S.A.: actionof A. F. of L. respecting prevailing 
rates on road construction, 1205; Industrial 
Commission of Colorado refuses reduction 
of coal miners’ wages, 1109; wages of women 
in thirteen States, 771. 

See also AGREEMENTS, INDUSTRIAL; CENSUS oF IN- 
DUSTRY IN CANADA; Crvit Service; CLoru- 
inc InpustrRy (U.S.A.); LeGat DexcisioNns; 
Prorit SHARING; Ramways AND Ramway 
Emptoyerss (U.5.A.). 


Wagner, Robert F., United States Senator: 


advocacy of unemployment insurance, 119, 429, 
554. 

sponsors legislation and proposals to relieve un- 
employment, 388, 554. 


XXX 


Welfare, Industrial: 
United Kingdom: new view of welfare work in 
industry, 737. 


Women: 

action of International Labour Office concerning 
eye of women during night, 321, 566, 
tod, 

Industrial Hygiene committee of International 
Labour Organization discusses conditions of 
work of married women, 1003. 

International Federation of Trade Unions re- 
poraende organization of women workers, 

57. 

proportion of women in employment in various 

countries, 1057. 
Canada— 

resolutions adopted by Western Labour Women’s 
Social and Economic Conference, 648. 

Que.: amendment to Code of Civil procedure, 
respecting civil rights of women, 529. 

United Kingdom: plan for improving conditions 
of domestic service, 507, 631. 

Maxiag : employment provisions of Labour Code, 

5s 

U.S.A.: establishment of 48-hour week for women 
in shops in New York State, 806; prominent 
textile manufacturer originates plan to abol- 
ish night work for women, 509; review of 
activities of Women’s Bureau (United States 
Department of Labour) 391; wage reduc- 
tions by various corporations, 1140; wages of 
women in thirteen States, 771. 

See also Hours or Lasour; LAsour LeGisnaTion 
(U.S.A.);  Minrmum Waaes; Nationan 
Councit or WomEN; Prnsions; Waass; Un- 
EMPLOYMENT AND Re IEF. 


Woods, Colonel Arthur, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Unemployment (U.S.A.): 
outlines past and present methods of employers 
in meeting unemployment, 173. 


Woodsworth, J. S., Member of Parliament: 
supports motion for proposed Federal system of 
insurance against unemployment, sickness 
and invalidity, 542. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 

compensation for occupational deafness proposed, 

627. 
Canada— 

activities under Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act, 558. 

basis of compensation for hernia outlined, 389. 

Dominion Government liability for industrial 
accidents to ex-service men, 558. 

fatal and non-fatal accidents recorded by pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
373. 

handicapped workers under workmen’s compen- 
sation, 963. 

House of Commons adopts amendment to 
Government Employees Compensation Act, 
505. 

Provincial legislation reviewed in report to 
Canadian Manufacturers Association, 670. 
Alta.: amendments recommended by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 176; annual report of board, 
1307; Edmonton Trades Council opposed 
to establishing appeals in Court from deci- 
sions of Board, 446; special committee to 
review Act, 389; U.M.W. of A. request 
changes in method of computing earnings, 

177. 

B.C.: amendment to Act, 530; amendments 
urged by Vancouver and New Westminster 
Trades and Labour Council, 122, 238; annual 
report of Board, 654. 


XXX 


INDEX 


Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


Man.: failure of Bills to amend Act, 767; report of 
of Board for 1930, 436. ; 

N.B.: amendments to Act sought by Federation 
of Labour, 178; annual report of Board, 313; 
appointment of commission to investigate 
finances, etc., 267; provisional assessment 
rates in 1931, 175. 

N.S.: amendments to Act, 982; amendments 
recommended by various organizations, 188; 
report of Board for 1930, 559. 

Ont.: accident awards in 1930, 208; accidents in 
various months of 1931, 197, 288, 422, 631, 
895, 966, 1058, 1169; and in 1930, 106, 561; 
amendment to Act and enactment of Blind 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 531; amend- 
ments to Act urged by T. and L. Congress 
executive, 188; commission of inquiry into 
Act, 122; conclusion of inquiry and hearing 
of opinions from both organized labour and 
employers’ organizations, 506; Labour Edu- 
cational Association advocates payment of 
compensation to technical school students, 
667; legislation to remove special accident 
risks of the blind, 318; merit rating and 
assessment rates in 1931, 560; provincial 
pamphlet on revised text. of Act and com- 
parison of compensation benefits, 627. 

Que.: Act effective September—personnel of 
Commission, 735; annual report of Com- 
mission, 312; collective insurance recom- 
mended by Federation of Catholic Workers, 
38; court decision rules that junk shops not 
under Act, 732; employers oppose change in 
Act, 261; industries excluded from operation 


Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


of new Act, 883; new Act introduced in Legis- 
lature, 267; review of new Act, 525; text of 
Regulation No. 1, 772; T. and L. Congress 
seek adoption of collective liability, 37. 

Sask.: additional regulations, 1308, amendment 
to Act, 435; amendment sought in Act so as 
to include janitors, 351; Board’s pronounce- 
ment on road construction fatality, 1176; 
first report of Board, 656; new regulations 
regarding workmen’s compensation, 35, 1076; 
periodical revision of Act proposed by pro- 
vincial branch of Canadian Manufacturer’s 
Association, 267. 

United Kingdom: Canadian compensation sys- 
tem favoured for Great Britain, 390; com- 
pensation in 1929, 657. 

South Africa: consolidation and extension of 
existing legislation, 772. 

U.S.A.: Legislatures of four States amend com- 
pensation laws, 27. 

See also LABouR LeaisuaTION (U.S.A.), Leaan 
DeEcISIONS; SEAMEN. 


Yukon: 


See INDIAN Arrarrs, DEPARTMENT oF; LABOUR 
LrGIsLATION; MIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT; 
UNEMPLOYMENT Reuter Act. 


Yugoslavia: 


See INpustRIAL Disputes (OTHER COUNTRIES). 


Zeiss Optical Works: 


social insurance plan of, 1199. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


feo DUST employment in Canada at 
the beginning of December showed the 
reduction usual at this season; the losses, 
though on a smaller scale than on the same 
date of 1929, exceeded the average decline re- 
ported during the years, 1921-29, but employ- 
ment as indicated by employers continued 
rather more active than on the same date in 
other years of the record except 1929 and 
1928. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated statements from 7,514 firms (each 
with at least 15 employees), employing an 
aggregate staff of 962,763 persons, as compared 
with 1,002,388 in the preceding month; the 
employment index stood at 108-5, compared 
with 112-9 on November 1, and 119-1, 116-7, 
108-1, 102-3, 96-5, 91-9, 96-9, 96-3 and 88-3 
on December 1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922, and 1921, respectively. These 
indexes, which are based upon the average 
number of employees of the reporting firms in 
the calendar year 1926 as 100, are indicative of 
conditions in all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized busi- 
ness, 

At the beginning of December, 1930, the per- 
centage of unemployment as reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
stood at 13-8, contrasted with 10-8 per cent 
of inactivity at the beginning of November 
and 9-3 per cent at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1929. The percentage for December was 
based on the reports tabulated by the Depart- 
ment of Labour from 1,798 labour organiza- 
tions, combining a membership of 205,854 
persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed an increase in the 
volume of work transacted during November, 
when a comparison was made with the busi- 
ness effected during November a year ago. 
This was due to the various Municipal and 
Provincial relief works in progress throughout 
the Dominion. Vacancies in November, 1930, 
numbered 36,503, applications 68,862 and there 


18558—1% 


were 30,057 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

The average cost of weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.10 at the 
beginning of December, as compared with 
$10.25 for November; $11.83 for December, 
1929; $11.31 for December, 1928; $11.17 for 
December, 1927; $11.18 for December, 1926; 
$11.56 for December, 1925; $10.58 for Decem- 
ber, 1924; $10.73 for December, 1923; $10.39 
for December, 1922; $11.00 for Decenber, 
1921; $14.84 for December, 1920: $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for December, 
1918; and $7.96 for December, 1914. In whole- 
sale prices the index number calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100, was again considerably 
lower at 77-8 for December, as compared with 
79-8 for November; 96 for December, 1929; 
94-6 for December, 1928; 97-2 for December, 
1927; and 97-9 for December, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during December was 
considerably less than in the preceding month 
and was less than half the corresponding loss 
in December, 1929. Hight disputes were in 
progress at some time during the month, in- 
volving 721 workers, and resulting in the loss 
of 10,117 working days. Corresponding figures 
for November, 1930, were:—six disputes, 1,968 
workers, and 18,065 working days; and for’ 
December, 1929, seven disputes, 1,684 workers, 
and 12,979 working days. 


During December,  con- 
Industrial sideration was given by the 
Disputes Department of Labour to 
Investigation an application for the estab- 
Act lishment of a Board of Con- 


ciliation and Investigation 
that had been received from the employees 
of a coal mining company in Alberta. It was 
ascertained, however, that the existing agree- 
ment between the employer and workers pro- 
vided means for the settlement of disputes, 
and it was finally agreed that the question in 
dispute should be left in abeyance during 
the life time of this agreement. An account 
of the recent proceedings under the Act ap- 
pears on page 12. 
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Two supplements are in- 
cluded with this issue of 
the Lasour Gazerre. The 
first deals with Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada, 1920 to 1930, including 
the following classes of 
labour: (1) building, metal, printing, electric 
railways, civic employment, and longshore- 
men; (2) mining, lumbering, electric power, 
telephone; and (3) factory labour in various 
industries. The second supplement deals with 
the movement of wholesale and retail prices 
and changes in the cost of living in Canada 
and various other countries in 1930 and in 
recent years. 


Wages, hours 
of labour and 
prices in 
Canada 
1920-1930 


A brief summary of a new 
bulletin on this subject, just 
issued by the Department 
of Labour, appears on an- 
other page of this issue. It 
is hoped that this publica- 
tion will stimulate public interest in the many 
problems arising out of the employment of 
juvenile labour in industry. The bulletin re- 
presents the first systematic study of the ex- 
tent to which children and young persons are 
employed in industry in Canada. The need 
for such a study is evident from the frequent 
requests for information on the subject that 
have been received by the Department from 
time to time. Copies of the bulletin may be 
obtained from the Department, the charge 
being 25 cents for each copy. 


Employment of 
children and 
young persons 
in Canada 


Reference was made in the 
last issue of the (Lasour 
GazeTTe to the measures 
now being taken by the 
Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and the Department 
of Labour to secure data on 
unemployment in connection with the De- 


Unemployment 
index number 
will be possible 
after decennial 
census 


cennial Census to be taken throughout 
the Dominion next June. The — inclu- 
sion of a questionnaire on unemploy- 


ment in the United States decennial census 
which was started in April last year, is de- 
scribed in the annual report of the Commis- 
sion of Labour Statistics as being the out- 
standing event of the year in the field of em- 
ployment statistics. “When the findings of 
the federal census regarding unemployment 
are fully compiled,” the commissioner states, 
“there will be available a basis upon which 
can be fitted the monthly volume of employ- 
ment data of the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
In other words, when the exact number of per- 
sons out of work at a given time is known 
estimates for other periods can be made by 
applying for such periods the index numbers 
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of the volume of employment as collected 
monthly by the Bureau.” 


The inquiry into the sub- 


Unemployment ject of unemployment un- 
inquiry by dertaken by the Canadian 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
Maufacturers’ in pursuance of a resolution 
Association adopted at their last annual 


convention, was noted in 
the Lasour Gazerrr, August, 1930, page 868. 
The results obtained by the inquiry were 
described in the December issue of Industrial 
Canada, the monthly magazine published by 
the Association. The replies to a question- 
naire addressed to members confirmed the 
belief already held that the bulk of unemploy- 
ment in Canada was in seasonal occupations 
such as farming, building and construction, 
lumbering, road-building, shipping, etc., rather 
than in manufacturing. 

“At the same time,’ the report continues, 
“there is considerable unemployment in manu- 
facturing and your committee feels that it 
might be of interest to members to call atten- 
tion to the methods which have been success- 
fully adopted by certain large United States 
concerns, with a view to reducing the unem- 
ployment evil by regularizing employment, in 
other words, spreading it out more evenly 
over the twelve months, instead of having 
‘peak’ periods with increased staff and over- 
time, alternating with slack periods, when 
large numbers of men are laid off. While it 
is recognized that it is hardly possible for 
many concerns so to regularize employment 
as to be able to guarantee their workers a 
minimum of 48 weeks’ employment on full 
wages a year, as one large United States con- 
cern with a Canadian branch has been able 
to do, at the same time your Committee feels 
that the adoption of some of the methods 
mentioned below would enable companies 
greatly to reduce the amount of seasonal 
unemployment.” 

The report then quotes the statement of the 
unemployment policy that was recommended 
last year by the General Electric Company, 
which was reproduced in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
September, 1929, page 1059. In conclusion it 
is recommended that when it is necessary to 
reduce working hours, it is best to reduce the 
number of working days, rather than to reduce 
the length of the working day. 


Mr. John B. Andrews, sec- 


Accident and 


retary of the American 
unemployment Association for Labour 
insurance Legislation, in an article 
compared appearing in the Railroad 


Trainmen, January, 1931, 
advocates a system of unemployment insur- 
ance on the same financial basis as workmen’s 
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compensation. Such a system he describes as 
being “an American plan,” as opposed to the 
systems now in effect in Great Britain and 
Germany. “One of the most important factors 
in the safety movement in America,” he says, 
“Gs the workmen’s compensation laws. With 
the book-keeping that is required in the re- 
porting of accidents and the payment of cer- 
tain definite sums for occupational injuries, 
the safety movement was put on the map in 
this country. This interest in the prevention 
of accidents which has been kept alive day 
after day and year after year has been the 
biggest factor in the whole situation. 

“Our experience with accident compensation 
suggests that we might get some benefit out 
of applying the same plan to the irregularity 
of employment. Under accident compensation 
the employer maintains a fund out of which 
the benefits are paid later to the worker who 
is unable to work on account of injury. It is 
suggested that into a reserve fund the em- 
ployer also be required to pay a small per 
cent of the payroll in good times, in order 
that when unemployment comes in his indus- 
try there may be a fund available to tide the 
unemployed in that industry over the period 
of unemployment.” 

Mr. Commons states that legislation on 
these lines is to be introduced in several State 
legislatures during the present month. More- 
over, as he points out, “this does not mean 
at all that the federal government and indus- 
tries engaged in inter-state commerce, should 
not also make contributions to the establish- 
ment of a system of unemployment insurance.” 


An “unemployment pro- 
gram” was proposed by the 
Nation (New York) in its 
issue for December 10. It 
is suggested that after pro- 
vision has been made for 
the relief of actual suffering, definite measures 
could be taken to secure the prevention of 
unemployment in the future. The first step 
would be to organize the labour market by 
establishing a national system of public labour 
exchanges. Secondly, a compulsory system 
of public unemployment insurance should be 
established on an actuarial basis, with em- 
ployers, workers and the government contrib- 
uting, perhaps equally, and with benefits held 
strictly within actual insurance limits. In 
times of special stress the State, and not the 
insurance system, would bear the added load. 
However, it is pointed out that the organiza- 
tion of the labour market and insurance can- 
not solve the problem of unemployment, as 
the experience of Great Britain and Germany 
since the war indicates. The great preventive 
of unemployment, it is pointed out, is the 


Suggested 
program for 
prevention of 
unemployment 


stabilization of industry. It is suggested that 
“our most powerful single agency, the Federal 
Reserve System” should be used primarily 
for the purpose of stability. There are also 
possibilities in the long-range planning of 
public works. “Let both federal and State 
governments now draw up carefully studied 
plans of needed public improvements, extend- 
ing over, say, ten years or more; let them 
secure the necessary bond authorizations; and 
then let the less pressing items be held back 
against the next period of hard times. Some- 
thing can be done thus. The major task, 
however—that of keeping fundamental indus- 
tries running on an even keel—requires plan- 
ning and action on a nation-wide and a 
world-wide scale. The conquest of unemploy- 
ment requires not only a national economic 
council to organize a planned national 
economy, but an international economic con- 
ference to work out the methods of inter- 
national organization and control essential to 
a stable world industrial order.” 


A preliminary report issued 


Suggestionsto by the committee appointed 


employers for last ‘March by Governor 
stabilizing Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
industry New York, on the stabiliza- 


tion of industry for the pre- 
vention of unemployment, contained the fol- 
lowing suggestions to employers for minimiz- 
ing this evil:—(1) Avoid reductions of 
workers which are not immediately necessary, 
remembering that efficient operation is rarely 
attained through sudden, drastic fluctuations, 
either up or down, of the working force; (2) 
speed repairs, renovation and construction; 
(3) use some or all of the workers who would 
otherwise be released, for “spring houseclean- 
ing” of plant and office; (4) work the full force 
part time rather than part of the force full 
time; (5) manufacture for stock to the limit 
of economic wisdom. 

When the laying off of workers is unavoid- 
able, the Committee suggests: (1) that as 
among employees whose ability is approxi- 
mately equal, those with dependants and those 
of long service be the last to be released; 
(2) that, in all practicable cases, a “dismissal 
wage” be paid, or, at least, two weeks’ notice 
be given. It is the policy of one well-known 
company, when a plant is closed or a process 
discontinued to pay one week’s wage for each 
year of service to any employee with 15 years 
or more of service, and to pay a week’s wage 
for each year of service to any employee, 45 
years or more of age, with 10 years service; 
(3) that employees who are laid off be given 
the benefit of every possible aid by the em- 
ployer in finding work elsewhere. 
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The committee made the following specific 
recommendations :— 

1. “Steady work the year round” should be 
incorporated in business men’s thinking so that 
it may assume major importance in the em- 
ployer’s daily planning and actions. 

2. Encouragement should be given to the 
co-operative efforts of citizens working through 
their various local associations. 

3. State and municipal governments should 
direct more attention to the receiving of some 
of their construction and purchasing activities 
for times of depression. 

4. The effectiveness of the State Employ- 
ment Office system should be increased. 


The British Government has 


- British appointed a commission on 
Unemployment unemployment insurance 
Insurance with the following terms of 
Commission reference :—‘“To inquire into 


the provisions and working 
of the unemployment insurance scheme and 
to make recommendations with regard to (1) 
its future scope, the provisions which it should 
contain, and the means by which it may be 
made solvent and self-supporting, and (2) the 
arrangements which should be made outside 
the scheme for the unemployed who are 
capable of and available for work.” 

The chairman of the Commission is Judge 
Holman Gregory, the other members being 
Mr. W. Asbury, chairman of the Public 
Assistance Committee; Professor Henry Clay, 
of Manchester University; Dr. H. J. W. 
Hetherington, chancellor of Liverpool Univer- 
sity; Mr. E. C. P. Lascelles, deputy umpire 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts; 
Mrs. C. D. Rackham, temporary inspector of 
factories; and Mr. H. M. drouncer, president 
of the Institute of Actuaries. 


The Department of Labour 


Death of heard with regret of the 
Dr. Adam death on January 14, of 
Shortt Dr. Adam Shortt, C/IM.G., 


of Ottawa, chairman of the 
Dominion Board of Historical Publications. Dr. 
Shortt was chairman of one of the first boards 
of conciliation and investigation established 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act in 1907, and served with outstanding 
success on subsequent boards. He was Pro- 
fessor of Political and Economic Science at 
Queen’s University from 1889 to 1908, and 
was chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion from 1908 to 1917. 

Dr. Shortt was one of the Canadian repre- 
sentatives at the International Economic 
Conference, 1927, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations as a mem- 
ber of its consultative economic committee 
which meets annually. 


In a series of articles ap- 
pearing in the Worker 
(Australia) on the causes 
and effect of unemployment 
the Hon. E. G. Theodore, 
ex-Premier of Queensland, 
refers to the urgent need for a systematic 
provision of vocational guidance, as follows:— 

“One cause of unemployment is the lack 
of knowledge among young people regarding 
the prospects of continuous employment in 
different occupations. The ‘dead end’ occu- 
pation, providing neither a career nor a train- 
ing, adds considerably to the number of 
potential unemployed. A similar problem 
arises for ‘misfits’ who have entered occupa- 
tions for which they are unsuited. One urgent 
need is a nation-wide organization for pro- 
viding vocational guidance. This should 
adopt and develop methods of ascertaining 
the vocational aptitudes of young people and 
place before them and their parents detailed 
information regarding such occupations as 
they are suited to, such as wages, working 
conditions, prospects of advancement, risks of 
injury, sickness and unemployment. At present 
there is no systematic provision of such guid- 
ance, but its introduction should divert young 
people out of trades in which there is no place 
for them, and away from vocations in which 
they will never be successful.” 


Need for 
vocational 
guidance for 
young workers 


A national organization “for 


Canadian promoting vocational guid- 
Educational ance and educational coun- 
Guidance sel” was founded at a meet- 
Movement ing held at Toronto on De- 


cember 29, under the title 
of the Canadian Educational Guidance Move- 
ment. The meeting was attended by the 
Hon. George S. Henry, premier of Ontario 
(who promised the movement the support of 
his government); Mr. E. W. Beatty, president 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Sir Robert K. Falconer, president of the 
University of Toronto, and other prominent 
public men. The objects of the new organ- 
ization were set forth as follows:— 

1. To co-operate with educational author- 
ities in (a) presenting the enlarging oppor- 
tunities for service in all vocations; (b) urging 
the importance of intelligent decision regard- 
ing the choice and sphere of life-work; (c) 
emphasizing the value of adequate academic 
or special training as necessary preparation 
for efficient service. 

2. To assist students in the choice of voca- 
tion and to offer counsel regarding educational 
opportunities. 

3. To provide teachers, parents and students 
with authoritative information regarding re- 
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quirements for and opportunities in various 
forms of life-work. 

4. To relate the results of this effort to 
those institutions to which the students may 
go for further training. 


Mr. Arthur W. Crawford, 


New Deputy formerly Director of Tech- 


Minister of nical Education in the 
Labour for Department of Labour of 
Ontario Canada, was appointed 


Deputy Minister of Labour 
of the Province of Ontario on January 6, 
succeeding Mr. J. H. H. Ballantyne, who 
had resigned. Mr. Crawford was in charge of 
the administration of the federal Technical 
Education Act, from 1921 to 1928. In the 
latter year he resigned his position in the 
Dominion Government to take the post of 
Inspector of Apprenticeship for Ontario, being 
the first administrator of the Apprenticeship 
Act passed by the provincial legislature in 
1928. The new Deputy Minister is a graduate 
of the University of Toronto, and is an 
electrical engineer by profession. He enlisted 
for military service in 1914 and served over- 
seas until 1917. In 1918 he was appointed 
District Vocational Officer, under the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, for 
the Hamilton District, where he had charge 
of the training of disabled soldiers in different 
trades and occupations, retaining that position 
until he came to the federal Department of 
Labour. 


Alderman D. K. Knott, of 


Health Edmonton, advocated the 
Insurance establishment of a national 
advocated health insurance scheme in 
in Alberta a recent address. He pointed 


out that persons of small 
means are now unable to meet the medical 
expenses involved in severe sickness, and 
proposed that Canada should follow the 
example of the more advanced nations in 
the world by assuming the control, cure and 
prevention of sickness by means of a con- 
tributory scheme of state insurance. Mr. 
Knott referred to the preliminary report of 
the British Columbia Commission on Health 
and Maternity Insurance, whose report was 
published last year (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 
1930, page 400), stating that the commission 
had ascertained that an insurance scheme 
should be organized on the basis of a con- 
tribution by the workman (or person whose 
income falls below a specified standard) of 
three cents per day, the balance of the cost of 
medical and hospital charges to be defrayed 
by means of contributions by the employers 


and by the State. In the alderman’s opinion, 
the British system of insurance, while it was 
imperfect in some respects, was the only 
practical plan that had yet been evolved. 


The National Council of 
Women of Canada at its 
last annual convention 
adopted a resolution to re- 
quest the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to provide financial assistance to the 
provinces for the establishment of County 
Health Units, as requested recently by the 
Dominion Health Council. It will be recalled 
that the House of Commons in March last 
year adopted a resolution declaring that “the 
government should take into consideration the 
advisability of making grants to the provinces 
equal to one-third the cost of establishing, 
and to cover permanently such full-time health 
units as may be organized” (Lasour GAzErts, 
March, 1930, page 254). The resolution of 
the National Council of Women sets forth that 
it has been proven that the cost of unneces- 
sary illness and death in Canada is very great, 
amounting to millions of dollars and thousands 
of lives annually; that full-time health service 
results in an immediate fall in sickness and 
death rates; that in most rural communities 
the people have been forced to rely upon the 
part-time service of physicians for the carrying 
on of community health measures—an arrange- 
ment which is at best ineffective; that the 
most satisfactory method of securing results in 
rural and small urban areas as regards the 
control of communicable disease, of maternal 
and infant mortality—and the reduction of 
general mortality rates—has been demonstrated 
in Quebec, British Columbia and many States 
in the United States to be by means of the 
County Health Unit, such Units supporting a 
full-time health officer, sanitary inspector, 
public health nurse and secretary; that organ- 
ized health conservation of this type should 
be made applicable to the whole Dominion; 
that the achievement of such an ideal can 
only be made possible by the financial par- 
ticipation of the Dominion Government as in 
the case of the successful venereal disease con- 
trol scheme already in operation. 


County 
Health Units 


in Canada 


Statistics of unemployment 


Statistics of in all of the principal in- 


unemployment dustrial countries have been 
in principal compiled by the _ Inter- 
countries national Labour Office 


(League of Nations) dur- 
ing the present month, and a table contain- 
ing the latest available figures appears in 
their weekly publication of January 5. This 
table is reproduced on another page of this 
issue. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


HE employment situation throughout 
Canada at the end of December was 
reported by the superintendents of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada as follows:— 

Agriculture in the province of Nova Scotia 
was quiet and heavy snow had in some sec- 
tions retarded the farmers in gathering fuel 
for domestic purposes No new development 
occurred in the logging industry, and opera- 
tions in that division were on a small scale. 
Stormy weather was responsible for very poor 
catches of fish. Manufacturers reported busi- 
ness as seasonally slow, while in the steel and 
iron industry some idleness was reported. 
Municipal sewer work afforded employment 
for men in several centres, and in Halifax 
many small contracts were well under way. 
Snow storms had also been of great benefit to 
those out of work, many unemployed having 
obtained several days’ labour through this 
medium, but a number of men on highway 
and railway construction and maintenance 
had been laid off. Transportation, due to the 
holiday season, was heavy, and Christmas 
trade was good. The demand and supply for 
domestic workers was above the average. 

In New Brunswick as in Nova Scotia, the 
agricultural and logging industries were quiet. 
Weather conditions had somewhat hampered 
fishing operations in the vicinity of Chatham, 
but at Moncton and Saint John the supply of 
fish was plentiful. Manufacturing, especially in 
confectionery and food stuffs, showed improve- 
ment, but in several other lines employees 
were working on short time to avoid a layoff. 
Somewhat fewer men were engaged in con- 
struction and maintenance, owing to the holi- 
day season or to completed contracts. Little 
work, however, was offered for ordinary labour 
other than a few days’ snow shovelling. Traf- 
fic, both passenger and freight, was exception- 
ally heavy at Christmas, the latter owing to 
a large shipment of Christmas trees out of 
the Maritimes to the upper provinces and to 
the United States. Trade was good, both 
wholesale and retail houses reporting output 
as favourable. Placements in the Women’s 
Domestic Section continued fair. 

The employment offices in the province of 
Quebec reported very few orders received for 
farm workers. Little activity was also shown 
in logging, some companies having reduced 
their operations this year. No progress was 
shown in the manufacturing industries, In 
Montreal, all trades were quiet, while Three 
Rivers stated there was a decrease in all 
manufactures, except cloth, and sash and 
door mills, where there was a shght increase. 


Paper mills in the district were also closed 
for an indefinite period. Leather trades in 
Quebec city showed a gain, and factories in 
Sherbrooke were busy. With the exception 
of Quebec, where construction and mainte- 
nance was active, orders for building trades- 
men or labourers were not numerous. Civic 
employees in Montreal were employed on cer- 
tain construction work, but as in other parts 
of the province, little building or improve- 
ment of any kind was in progress. Transpor- 
tation in Three Rivers showed a decrease. 
Trade in the larger centres was favourable, 
and an increase in the volume of work was 
noted for domestic household workers. 

Although plenty of farm applicants were 
available, there were quite insufficient orders 
listed at the employment offices in Ontario 
to meet their needs. Bush work was provid- 
ing less employment than in previous years, 
and in those districts where a few placements 
were made, lack of snow retarded cutting 
operations. No activity was reported in the 
mining group. Many industrial plants were 
closed over Christmas for varying periods, due 
to holidays and stocktaking, but were ex- 
pecting to re-open early in the New Year. 
Further staff reductions were noted where 
Christmas rush orders had been completed, 
but this was in a measure offset by the re- 
hiring of old hands on the part of several 
firms. Whatever activity was shown in the 
building and construction group consisted al- 
most wholly of relief work on sewers, drains 
or highways. This gave employment to large 
numbers of men in every centre who were 
engaged for short periods in rotation. Ap- 
plicants in the Women’s Division were less 
numerous than is customary at the holiday 
season and some orders received could not be 
filled owing to scarcity of female domestic 
workers. Casual workers for households were 
also greatly in demand and work of such a 
nature easily obtainable, the demand exceed- 
ing the supply. 

Few farm placements were reported for the 
province of Manitoba. Logging also was 
much quieter, and no activity took place in 
the mining group. Although construction 
work showed more than the usual seasonal 
slackness, prospects in the city of Winnipeg 
were good. Contracts had been awarded for 
work on several bridges and it was expected 
that these projects would be started in the 
very near future. Work on the new Hydro 
bridge at Lac du Bonnet had been begun, and 
a number of men had found employment 
there. While a fairly good volume of Christ- 
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mas trade was reported, it was not quite up 
to expectations. Wholesale firms stated that 
conditions continued quiet in that group. In 
the Women’s Domestic Section, holiday fes- 


daily help. The situation was not encour- 
aging, however, in regard to regular domestic 
employment. 

With no scarcity of applicants to fill posi- 


tivities had created an additional demand for 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 


tions, few farm orders were being reported to 







































1930 1929 
December November October December November October 
Trade, external, aggregate.... $ |............5- 150,917, 096 162, 656, 283 174, 842,396 221,979, 663 237,698,646 

Imports, merchandise for 

CONBUIMPUON. Tee eeccsss | OF fees neces ee - 76,325,063 78,358,351 84,365, 155 108, 733, 697 116, 261,197 

Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 73,060, 871 82,781, 428 88,520,355 111, 068, 332 119, 265,558 
Customs duty collected.:..... $ |! .cc.cc-eeeses 12, 653, 706 12, 622,380 13,764, 587 16, 651, 765 18,752,279 
Bank debits to individual 

eames eae occu Sccy 2,973, 627,955] 3, 617,506,967! 3,804, 648, 764] 4,176,749, 612| 4,713,472, 71 
Bank notes in circulation $ 159,233,300} 160,032,748] 175,496,699] 187,003,716} 185,085,767 
Bank deposits, savings $ 1,438, 611,843] 1,431, 864,326) 1,434,405, 212) 1,453, 060,773] 1,470, 045,528 
Bank loans, commercial, etc..  $ 1, 183,723,359] 1,229,508, 736 1,402, 787, 330| 1,443,075, 155| 1,473,427, 797 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocks............2-e2++ 103-1 109-6 111-3 156°5 154-7 186:4 

Preferred Stocks:....nceccece's sie 82-5 81-9 85-4 100-4 99-8 102-9 
(1) Index of interest rates............ 93-9 93-9 93-9 102-3 103-3 103-3 
(2)Prices, Wholesale, Index 

MUI DOL ee ace sicins cease ee 77-8 79-8 81-4 96-0 95-8 96°7 
(2)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

EG Erte oy. arctan sophia inisveueier sate ia $ 20-46 20-60 20°68 22-11 22-03 21-96 
(8)Business failures, number......... 295 237 21 268 184 174 
(3)Business failures, liabilities $ 6,994,011 2,957,708 2,529,589 3,952,550 3, 205,366 2,559,635 
(2)Employment, Index num- 

ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

PUIPOI Ee oo tie ces aciasieane eas ste 108-5 112-9 116-2 119-1 124-6 125-6 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

Tere eee ee terse sieideccisets eas 13-8 10-8 9-4 9-3 6:0 3:7 
BINMMISTALION Coes se cicsice cae piers ot |lo ea cia ae Ce eee eee ak ie | seme mene eiee oes 4,944 7,286 8,817 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

RFOUPING 3 ote dinie.s sisi sist g's cars 186,701 239,009 271,887 212,987 260,598 311,088 

(6) Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings...... OY cas ceartaws Soe: 17,169,986 20624, QS01 acts ses eevee, 20,863,259 24 olla 

(7) Operating expenses...... Die dare aaisteinin'cNatoll orale atotaieinole x om 17,036,691 17, 562,382 17,538,875 18,008,951 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings..... Se lecmtwccate once 14,781,111 17,113,063 15,518, 232 16,121,191 20,152,442 

.Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 
all Noes. meee . i Rote: Smeloeecnierescce 9,009, 490 10,558,970 12,364, 963 11,571,544 12,842,606 
Steam railways, freight in 
aie bee eee Hats na citeiaciea sei iaalanctos ian Date eea4 3,095, 975,368) 2, 258,592,344] 2,786,107, 459 3,601, 082,540 
Building permits............. Br iccee ces 11,791,478 12,723,789 14, 688, 682 16,171,400 18,063,577 
(8) Contracts awarded........ $ 24,542,300 39,310,500 33,332, 100 32,549,000 45,375,500 57,083,600 
Mineral Production— 

PSERTOM Meets stake coves tons 38, 293 46,360 40,079 82, 632 86,516 91,409 

Steel ingots and castings.... tons 56,101 71,740 65,431 82,415 93,648 115, 674 

Ferro alloys........+2.0+00¢ tons 3,530 3,087 5,174 6,986 7,418 7, 674 

CORT ae PEP RTS cicites EOS I}! Rcare’areiatere aie clare 1,315,420 1 630 013 1,488, 220 1,519, 209 1,598,659 
Crude petroleum imports..... Palas eve coreptior es 74,970, 000 94,379,000 67,060,000] 149,756,000) 122,600,000 
AID DEL AMPOTtS. 2.0 econ see BUN ee thse alors eietas erate ote 4,766,000 4,349, 000 4,735,000 6,062,000 4,079,000 
Cotton imports............... BG Pe Bieta a 15,786, 000 12,716,000 13,029, 000 18,159,000 11,812,000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

NEST LY eer neestclotercisters se retsie oo Che Lore lars teenciets ehetelere.s 159, 239,447 115,077,778 296,489,324 216,959,393} 356,881,327 
Flour production............- Db igs | Sees wares hee | deters ette es ac 1,868,575 1,073,000 1,629, 000 1,527,507 
Sugar manufactured.........- NSS ills cuetne mau stcat 99, 688, 000 96,439,000 108, 694, 000 105, 160,000 89, 145,000 
Output of central electric sta- 

fens, daily average........ Dcecyala. | aren aad oe nse 49,504,000 49,977,000 49,517,000 53,168,000 51,428, 000 
(®) Sales of insurance.......... $ |....-c+see-es 46,382,000 45,525,000 54,857,000 56, 188,000 52,634,000 
Newsprint............ aanee tee (70 Beno aracosen 201,700 213, 820 230,008 252,046 251,914 
Automobiles, passenger.........222-|sscceecreseees 3,527 3,206 4,426 7,137 8,975 

10) Index of physical volume 

ot Bediness o8t Nine). 136+5 148-6 152-6 179-5 196-9 
Industrial production aay 155-5 156-1 161-3 195°8 197-5 
ManifACtOTINE soon esas ccs ccieusicine| nce ee 139-7 149-0 148-3 185-0 186-0 
ie eee Ne SS ee 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 


1 i f Ontario bonds. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds ti iualading linea eat\ol Quebec! 


2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. ) 

is Begdateest.al ; (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(4) Figures for end of previous months. (*) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending December 27, 1930, and corresponding previous periods. ; ag oe 

(10) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, impor 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, ee ac’ : 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 


of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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the Saskatchewan employment offices, and 
though logging, also, was rather quiet some 
placements were made, a few of which, how- 
ever, were men sent to relief camps as re- 
placements. Coal mining likewise showed 
little activity, due to continued mild weather. 
There was no demand for building tradesmen 
or labourers, such placements as were made 
in the construction group being of a purely 
casual nature, or those supplied by the various 
municipalities in the form of relief work on 
sewers, highways, subways, etc., nor was work 
available on the railways. Orders for women 
domestic workers were few, though there was 
a slight increase in odd jobs for women, un- 
doubtedly due to preparation for the holidays. 


As in the other Prairie Provinces, there 
were few demands for farm workers reported 
in the province of Alberta, with plenty of 
applicants on hand. Some vacancies for win- 
ter work with board only were offered, but 
these were not easily filled. Outside of a fair 
demand for tie makers and men sent to relief 
camps, little activity was shown in logging. 
Conditions in coal mining remained un- 
changed, most miners working part time only. 
Manufacturing industries were quiet and in 
some cases were running short hours rather 
than lay off men. There was little building 
in progress and no railroad orders, though 
there was a possibility of some work in the 
latter line being available in the new year. 
Such construction as was in evidence was 
that provided on highways and bridges by the 
province or the municipalities, as a relief 
measure. Christmas trade was brisk, but not 
up to the level attained in former years. The 
situation in the Women’s Domestic Division 
was extremely quiet, and few placements were 
made. 

There was no demand for farm workers in 
the province of British Columbia, with the 
exception of a few replacements of men on 
holiday leave. Logging, for the most part, 
remained quiet, though several offices re- 
ported that some companies would shortly 
resume operations. Others, however, were 
expecting to lay off a few men. Mining, both 
metal and coal, had little activity to report. 
Prospects for improvement in manufacturing 
were very remote, though most factories in 
Nelson were working full time. Shingle mills 
at Vancouver showed no change, but ship 
lining contractors stated conditions were good. 
Machine shops, foundries, and sash and door 
factories were all slack. Construction, other 
than a little railroad work and employment 
offered as a relief measure by the Govern- 
ment, was very quiet, with a considerable 
number of building mechanics idle. Long- 


shore work in Vancouver was only fair, as 
more than fifty per cent of the men were un- 
employed, and although there was very little 
work on the waterfront at Prince Rupert, dry- 
dock and shipyards at that point were busy. 
Trade improved during Christmas week, but 
was below that of last year. Quietness pre- 
vailed in the Women’s Domestic Section, 
though at holiday time additional placements 
were made. 


The seasonal losses reported 
at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1930, were on a smaller 
scale than on the same date 
in 1929, though they exceeded the average 
decline recorded during the last ten years. 
Nevertheless, employment continued in rather 
greater volume than on December 1 in any 
previous year of the record except 1929 and 
1928. Statements were tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,514 
firms employing 962,763 persons, compared 
with 1,002,388 in the preceding month; the 
index (average, 1926=100) stood at 108.5, 
compared with 112.9 in November, 1930, and 
with 119-1, 116.7; 108-1, 102.3, 96.5, 91-9, 
96.9, 96.3 and 88.3 on December 1, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, and 
1921, respectively. 

All provinees registered curtailment, the 
largest recessions taking place in Quebec and 
Ontario. In the Maritime Provinces, the sea- 
sonal reductions in employment occurred 
chiefly in construction and manufacturing, 
while logging, trade and shipping showed im- 
provement. In Quebec, manufacturing, traps- 
portation and construction indicated declines, 
while important gains were reported in trade, 
and railway transportation was also busier. 
In Ontario, employment showed a consider- 
able decline; retail trade and logging regis- 
tered marked seasonal increases, but construc- 
tion, transportation and manufacturing re- 
ported large losses, and smaller decreases 
were shown in mining, communications and 
services. In the Prairie Provinces, there was 
also a further reduction in employment; re- 
tail trade was seasonally much more active, 
while construction registered especially pro- 
nounced declines, and transportation, manu- 
facturing, mining and communications were 
also slacker. In British Columbia, manufac- 
turing was dull, as were general construction, 
transportation and mining. On the other 
hand, trade, public construction work and log- 
ging recorded heightened activity. 

Of the eight centres for which separate 
tabulations are made, only Hamilton showed 
improvement at the beginning of November, 
while lessened activity was reported in Mont- 
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real, Quebec city, Toronto, Ottawa, Windsor 
and the adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver; the losses in Montreal were 
most noteworthy. In Montreal, manufactur- 
ing, construction and transportation reported 
a falling-off, but retail establishments afforded 
increased employment. In Quebec there was 
a decrease, chiefly in construction, transpor- 
tation, and manufacturing. In Toronto, retail 
trade recorded improvement, while manufac- 
turing and construction were slacker. In Ot- 
tawa, curtailment was indicated, chiefly in 
construction and manufacturing, while trade 
afforded more employment. In Hamilton, 
municipal construction work, as an unemploy- 
ment relief measure, was decidedly busier, 
but manufacturing as a whole was slacker, in 
spite of gains in textile mills. In Windsor 
and the adjacent Borden Cities there was a 
moderate decline, mainly in construction. In 
Winnipeg, improvement was reported in trade, 
but manufacturing and building construction 
released employees. In Vancouver, manufac- 
turing and construction showed curtailment; 
on the other hand, trade afforded more em- 
ployment. 

A substantial reduction in activity occurred 
in manufacturing establishments, mainly in 
iron and steel and lumber factories, but also 
to some extent in food, clothing and other 
groups. Logging and trade registered marked 
seasonal improvement, but mining, communi- 
cations, transportation services and construc- 
tion and maintenance reported reductions; 
those in the last named would have been 
much more extensive had it not been for 
public works undertaken for the relief of un- 
employment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of December, 1930. 


Employment at the close of 


TRADE November showed a further 
UNION and more pronounced con- 
Reports traction, partly due to condi- 


tions incidental to the winter 
season, together with the unusual depression 
which existed during the greater part of 1930. 
Returns for the month under review were 
received from an aggregate of 1,798 labour 
organizations, embracing a membership of 
205,854 persons, and of these 28,337 or a per- 
centage of 13.8 were idle on the last day of 
the month, compared with a percentage of 
10.8 in October and with 9.3 per cent in 
November, 1929. The decline in activity 
when compared with October and shared by 
all provinces, was in evidence to a note- 
worthy degree in Quebec and Saskatchewan, 
the garment trades of the former province 


accounting to a considerable extent for the 
unfavourable conditions shown, though depres- 
sion in the building trades and steam railway 
operation was also a large factor in the gen- 
eral adverse situation indicated. Substantial 
employment recessions were manifested by 
Ontario and Quebee unions from the figures 
for November a year ago, and in all other 
provinces with the exception of Nova Scotia 
reductions on a smaller scale were noted. 
The trend of employment in Nova Scotia, 
while upward from November, 1929, changed 
but slightly. 

On another page of this issue will be found 
an article in greater detail on unemployment 
among local trade unions at the close of 
November, 1980. 


During the month of Novem- 
EMPLOYMENT ber, 1980, the offices of the 
Orrice Reports Employment Service of Can- 

ada referred 36,751 workers 
to positions and effected a total of 35,557 
placements. Of these placements in regular 
employment were 11,690, of which 8,726 were 
of men and 2,964 of women. Placements in 
casual work numbered 23,867. Employers 
notified the Service of 36,503 vacancies of 
which 29,208 were for men and 7,295 for 
women. Applications for work were received 
from 57,150 men and 11,712 women, a total 
of 68,862. An increase is shown in all trans- 
actions, when the figures are compared with 
those of the preceding month and also with 
November, 1929, the reports for October, 1930, 
showing 32,259 vacancies offered, 67,996 ap- 
plications made and _ 31,221 placements 
effected, while in November, 1929, there were 
recorded 26,984 vacancies, 42,685 applications 
for work and 25,976 placements in regular and 
casual employment. A report in detail of the 
work of the offices for the month of Novem- 
ber, 1930, will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS Bureau of Statistics, the 
AND Con- value of permits issued in 61 
TRACTS cities during November, 1930, 
AWARDED. was $11,791,478, as compared 


with $12,723,789 in the pre- 
ceding month and with $16,171,400 in Novem- 
ber, 1929. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
“the value of all contracts awarded in 1930, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, 
Limited, amounted t@ $456,999,600 as compared 
with $576,651,800 in 1929. While this is a 
decrease of 20-7 per cent it must be kept in 
mind that 1929 was the most active year for 
building that Canada has ever known and was 
22-1 per cent in excess’ of 1928, the second 
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highest year ever recorded. The 1930 volume 
is only 3-4 per cent below that for 1928.” 

The value of construction contracts awarded 
throughout the Dominion in December is 
estimated at $24,542,300. Of this total $13,- 
339,800 was for engineering purposes; $6 ,202,- 
600 was for business buildings; $4,580,500 was 
for residential buildings; and $419,400 was for 
industrial purposes. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during December, by prov- 
inces, was as follows: Ontario, $8,387,000 ; Que- 
bee, $7,014,100; British Columbia, $4,033,400; 
Manitoba, $1,967,800; Saskatchewan, $1,699,- 
500; Nova Scotia, $1,018,700; Alberta, $330,- 
100; New Brunswick, $64,200; Prince Edward 
Island, $27,500. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume of 
production in certain indus- 
tries during recent months and 
also in the corresponding 
months of 1929, are shown in the table on 
page 7. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that industrial production in Can- 
ada during 1930 was less than in 1928 or 1929, 
but compared favourably with any preceding 
year, the official index showing a gain of 6 
per cent over 1927. The industries engaged in 
the production of goods required for the ex- 
pansion of plant and equipment continued 
with moderate operations despite the business 
reaction which became more pronounced 
toward the end of the year. In the eleven 
months ended November, 1930, the production 
of pig iron was 708,000 tons, a decline of 30 
per cent from the 1,008,000 tons made during 
the same period of 1929. The production in 
the first eleven months of 1927 was 646,000 
tons. The cumulative production of steel in- 
gots and castings in the first eleven months 
was 948,000 tons, a decline of 27 per cent from 
the total of 1,297,000 tons during the same 
months of 1929. This compares with 710,000 
tons made in the same period of 1927. On 
November 30 there were 4 blast furnaces in 
operation having a capacity of 1,750 tons per 
day or about 41 per cent of the total capacity 
of the iron blast furnaces in Canada. The 
output of the automobile industry reflected 
limited demand in domestic and external 
markets. The output during the first eleven 
months was reduced to 148,600 units, compared 
with 257,800 units in 1929 and 182,600 units 
in 1927 representing declines of 42-4 per cent 
and 18:6 per cent. The output of cement in 
the first ten months at 9,870,000 tons showed 
a recession of 12 per cent. Lime was down 
16 per cent and clay products were valued at 
{9-4 per cent less than in the same period 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 


of 1929. The production of copper was 30 
per cent greater, the output in the first ten 
months of 1930 being 259,500,000 pounds. Zinc 
showed a gain of 34:5 per cent and lead of 
2-6 per cent. The gain in nickel was 8 per 
cent, the total output being 91,300,000 pounds. 
The output of petroleum was nearly 34 per 
cent greater and of natural gas 3°3 per cent 
greater. The production of the precious 
metals was heavier than in 1929, the increase 
in gold being 4°5 per cent, while silver showed 
a gain of 12-4 per cent. 


Coal-—Coal output from Canadian mines 
recorded a marked decline in November. Pro- 
duction during the month was 1,315,420 tons, 
a decrease of 19-3 per cent from the October 
total of 1,630,013 tons and 22-7 per cent below 
the average output for November during the 
past five years of 1,702,487 tons. Mines in 
Nova Scotia produced 491,491. tons; in New 
Brunswick, 16.371 tons; in Saskatchewan, 80,- 
082 tons; in Alberta, 555,491 tons; and in 
British Columbia, 171,985 tons. November’s 
output consisted of 843,853 tons of bituminous 
coal, 51,808 tons of sub-bituminous coal, and 
419,759 tons of lignite coal. Imports of coal 
into Canada declined 7-7 per cent in Novem- 
ber from the 1925-1929 average for the month. 
Anthracite coal imported amounted to 445,- 
555 tons, made up of 297,092 tons from the 
United States, 113,515 tons from Great Britain, ’ 
29,404 tons from Russia, and 5,544 tons from 
Germany. Importations of bituminous coal 
totalled 1,122,319 tons consisting of 1,118,665 
tons from the United States and 3,654 tons 
from Great Britain. Receipts of lignite 
amounted to 3,613 tons received from the 
United States and cleared through Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia ports. Exports of 
Canadian coal continued to follow a lower 
trend and in November totalled 62,266 tons 
as compared with 93,043 tons, the November 
1925-1929 average for the month. Coal made 
available for consumption in Canada during 
November amounted to 2,824,641 tons, a de- 
cline of 14-7 per cent from the five-year 
average for the month of 3,311,908 tons. The 
November supply was obtained from the fol- 
lowing sources: Canadian mines, 44°5 per 
cent; U.S. mines, 50-2 per cent; Great Britain 
mines, 4-1 per cent; and the remainder from 
Russia and Germany. 


A summary of Canadian trade 


EXTERNAL prepared by the Department 
TRADE of National Revenue shows 

that in November, 1930, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 


amounted to $76,325,063 as compared with 
$78,358,351 in the preceding month and with 
$108,733,697 in November, 1929. The chief 
imports in November, 1930, were: Non- 
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metallic minerals and products, $13,314,246; 
iron and its products, $12,839,098; fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $12,737,761. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
November, 1930, amounted to $73,060,871 as 
compared with $82,781,428 in the preceding 
month and with $111,068,382 in November, 
1929. The chief exports in November, 1930, 


were: Agriculutral and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, $30,693,356; wood, wood pro- 
ducts and paper, $17,631,037; animals and 


animal products, $7,822,690. 

On the wheat situation at the beginning of 
December, the Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics makes the following statement: 
“Using the official estimate of the carry-over 
of wheat in Canada at July 31, 1980 (112 mil- 
lion bushels) and the provisional estimate of 
the Canadian wheat crop (396 million bush- 
els), and with an allowance for seed, home 
consumption, and unmerchantable grain (110 
million bushels), it may be calculated that 
Canada began the 1980-31 shipping season 
with an exportable surplus of about 398 mil- 
lon bushels—approximately 100 million 
bushels more than in 1929 At the end of 
October, an increase of about 40 million 
bushels in the exports had reduced the excess 
surplus of 1980 to 60 million bushels During 
November, 1930, exports exceeded those of 
the same month of 1929 by approximately 
10 million bushels, so that 1930 export sup- 
plies were only 50 million bushels higher than 
at December 1 of 1929 and amounted to 
about 278 million bushels. Clearances 
to date in December show that it is not likely 
that average December export figures will be 
reached in this month, but the low prices and 
lowered European stocks should lead to in- 
creased demand in 1931.” 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada in December, 1930, was somewhat 
lower than that occurring during November, 
while the number of workers involved was 
less than one-half that shown for November. 
As compared with December, 1929, the figures 
for December, 1930, show that while one 
more strike occurred, less than one-half the 
number of workers were involved, the time 
loss showing a substantial decrease from that 
incurred in the same month in 1929 during 
which a strike of some eight hundred pulp- 
wood cutters in Northern Ontario caused 
10,000 days’ time loss. There were in exist- 
ence during the month eight disputes, in- 
volving 721 workers, and resulting in a time 
loss of 10,117 working days, as compared with 
six strikes, involving 1,968 workers, and re- 


sulting in a time loss of 13,065 working days 
in November, 1930. In December, 1929, there 
were on record seven disputes, involving 1,684 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 12,979 
working days. At the end of the month there 
were two disputes recorded as strikes or lock- 
outs, involving approximately ninety work- 
ers. These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been formally called off or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was again lower at 
$10.10 at the beginning of December, as com- 
pared with $1025 for November; $11.83 for 
December, 1929; $11.31 for December, 1928; 
$11.17 for December, 1927; $11.18 for Decem- 
ber, 1926; $11.56 for December, 1925; $10.58 
for December, 1924; $10.73 for December, 
1923; $10.39 for December, 1922; $11 for De- 
cember, 1921; $14.84 for December, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for 
December, 1918; and $7.96 for December, 
1914. Of the twenty-nine foods included in 
the budget twenty-four were lower, the most 
important declines being in the prices of 
beef, pork, lard, butter, bread, flour, rolled 
oats, beans, evaporated apples, prunes and 
potatoes. Seasonal increases occurred in the 
prices of eggs. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $20.46 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, as compared with $20.60 for November; 
$22.11 for December, 1929; $21.56 for Decem- 
ber, 1928; $21.37 for December, 1927; $21.40 
for December, 1926 $21.87 for December, 
1925; $20.90 for December, 1924; $21.21 for 
December, 1923; $20.97 for December, 1922; 
$21.49 for December, 1921; $25.67 for Decem- 
ber, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the. peak) ; 
$21.64 for December, 1918; and $14.26 for 
December, 1914. Fuel and rent were practic- 
ally unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, con- 
tinued downward, being 77.8 for December, 
as compared with 79.8 for November; 96 for 
December, 1929; 94.6 for December, 1928; 
97.2 for December, 1927; and 97.9 for De- 
cember, 1926. In the classification according 
to chief component materials seven of the 
eight main groups were lower, while one was 
slightly higher. The groups which declined 
were: the Vegetables and Vegetable Products 
group, mainly because of lower prices for 
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grains, milled products, raw rubber and hay; 
the Animals and their Products group, due to 
lower quotations for canned salmon, hides, 
butter, cheese, eggs and hhogs; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, because 
of declines in the prices of raw cotton, raw 
jute, hessian, manilla, hemp, raw wool, worsted 
cloth yarns; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, because of price reductions for 
certain lines of lumber and wood pulp; the 
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Tron and its Products group, due to lower 
prices for automobile body plates and scrap; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group, due to lower prices for electrolytic 
copper, copper wire bars, silver, tin and zinc; 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products group, 
due to declines in the prices of arsenious 
oxide, iodine and shellac. The Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group was slightly 
higher, due mainly to increases in the prices 
of bituminous coal. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1930 


URING the month of December con- 
sideration was given to an application 

for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
received from employees of the Coal Pro- 
ducers Limited, Coalhurst, Alberta. Four 
hundred and fifty employees, members of the 
Coalhurst Miners’ Union, were stated to be 
directly affected by the dispute. The ques- 
tion at issue arose in connection with the 
interpretation of the clause respecting ab- 
normal conditions, the men claiming that, in 
determining an abnormal condition, bone and 
coal should be included in the thickness of 
the seam. Following receipt of the application 
in the Department, Mr. F. E. Harrison, west- 
ern representative of the Department of 
Labour, took the matter up with the parties 
concerned, to whom it was pointed out that 
the existing wage contract contained a clause 
providing means for the settlement of any 
dispute or grievance which might arise during 
the life of the agreement, ie., first, by the 
employee concerned making personal appl- 
cation to the person in charge; in the event 
of an agreement not being then reached, the 
matter to be taken up by the employees’ 
committee and the management; failing an 


agreement in this way the dispute to be re- 
ferred to an independent chairman, whose 
decision would be final and binding on both 
parties. If the parties concerned were unable 
to agree upon a chairman, the agreement pro- 
vided that the Minister of Labour should be 
asked to appoint the chairman. 

Mr. Harrison arranged several conferences 
between the disputing parties, and, after con- 
siderable discussion, the representatives of the 
local union stated that they would allow the 
matter to remain in abeyance pending the 
expiry of the present contract on March 31, 
1932. 

The Lasour Gazerrn, September, 1930 (page 
1009), contained the text of the reports of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with various matters in dispute 
between the Winnipeg Electric Company and 
three groups of its employees being members 
of the Street Railway Employees’ Unit, One 
Big Union, namely: (1) motormen, conductors 
and busmen; (2) trackmen, and (3)mech- 
anical department employees. While an agree- 
ment has not been signed embodying the 
board’s findings, it is understood that the 
present verbal arrangement as to wages and 
working conditions is in accordance with the 
recommendations of the majority of the board. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Outline of Decisions in Recent Cases 


EVEN new decisions were given recently 
by the Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1. Earlier decisions were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerrn, November, 1930, 
page 1250, and in previous issues; and the 
fourth Report of the proceedings of the Board 
covering the period from October, 1927, to 
September 30, 1930, was issued as a supple- 
ment to the issue of December, 1930. 
This Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918 between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 


railway organizations, its original purpose be- 
ing to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
labour, one for each of the following railway 
brotherhoods: the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers ; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen; the Order of Telegraphers; and 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Railway Shop Labourers. 
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Case No. 362.—Northern Alberta Railways 
and the Order of Railroad Telegraph- 
ers. 


A young man who was employed as agent 
at a station in Alberta closed ‘the station for 
the purpose of attending a hockey game at 
which he was to play, having failed to obtain 
permission to do so. He further submitted 
false information to his superior officer in 
connection with the incident. He was dis- 
missed from service for irregularities in his 
work, and for disobeying instructions. The 
employees, while conceding that an offence 
had been committed, claimed that the punish- 
ment was excessive, as the day when the in- 
cident occurred was a Civie Holiday, busi- 
ness being slack. The Board considered that 
the Company was entirely justified in dismiss- 
ing this agent. However, having regard to 
the circumstances involved in the case, the 
youth of the man concerned, and “the general 
desire of all those intrusted with the opera- 
tion of the railroads to deal in reasonable 
charity with the mistakes of employees,” the 
Board stated that it would regard it as a 
kindly act on the part of the general manager 
if the man was reinstated to the extent of 
being restored on the spare board without 
loss of seniority for future promotion. 


Case No. 363.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western Lines) and Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 


Two new local freight agencies were opened 
in Saskatchewan as “exclusive agencies,” this 
is, agencies outside the direct jurisdiction of 
a station agent. The telegraphers claimed 
that according to the clause in their schedule 
giving the union certain privileges in connec- 
tion with the appointment of agents, the two 
new positions thus created should have been 
bulletined over the district and filled in the 
prescribed manner. The company, on the 
other hand, pointed out that there were regu- 
lar railway station agents at these two points 
and that the new local freight agents were not 
station agents, and were therefore not covered 
by the provision in the schedule. The Board 
decided that the action of the company in 
this case did not constitute a violation of the 
schedule, but recommended that the parties 
should confer and endeavour to reach an 
agreement as to the future status of these 
positions. 


Case No. 364.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 

A controversy arose as to the manning of 


Frobisher tower, at a point where the Cana- 
dian National crosses the Canadian Pacific 


tracks. For the past ten years the signalling 
in connection with the trains of both lines 
was performed by a section foreman. The 
employees claimed that the work at this tower 
should be performed by an employee covered 
by the Towerman’s Schedule, and that the 
senior unemployed towerman was entitled to 
schedule wages as from the date that the ques- 
tion was taken up with the management. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 365.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


This case concerned the manning of Strath- 
cona tower at South Edmonton. For some 
time past this tower had not been used in 
connection with regular trains, and there was 
no prospect that it would be further used for 
this purpose. The towerman having been 
moved by the company to another position, 
the employees claimed that he should be 
restored, compensated for his expenses in mov- 
ing and paid schedule wages for time lost; 
and further, that any towerman who had lost 
time as a result of the subsequent reduction 
in staff should likewise be compensated. The 
company stated that the work at this tower 
did not warrant the expense of a towerman, 
and that a section foreman was used to per- 
form the necessary signals. They claimed 
further that nothing in the telegraphers’ 
schedule called for the keeping of a towerman 
under such circumstances. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 366.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


This case concerned the action of the com- 
pany in dispensing with the services of a 
towerman at Midale, under similar circum- 
stances to those of Case No. 365. 

The Board in this case also denied the claim 
of the employees. 


Case No. 367.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


A shortage was found in the remittances 
made by an agent in Alberta, and he was 
required to make good the amount. The 
agent’s declaration as to the amount he had 
sent disagreed with the statement of the two 
bank tellers who received the remittance, 
there being no evidence as to loss in trans- 
mission. The employees contended that the 
agent had checked, sealed and delivered the 
correct sum, and that the amount of the 
shortage should be refunded to him. 
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The Board was unable to decide between 
the conflicting statements and the case was 
therefore removed from the docket. 


Case No. 368.—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


The appointment of a relieving or assistant 
yardmaster at Toronto terminal led to an 
objection by the employees that the provisions 
in Article 146, paragraph A of their agreement 
had not been observed: “In the appointment 
of yardmasters and assistant yardmasters the 
senior Yardsman will in all cases be given full 
and unprejudiced consideration.” When the 
vacancy occurred, the senior yardsman had 
been assigned the position, and he held it for 


three months after which the company dis- 
placed him by appointing instead a man who 
was then a junior yardsman, but had formerly 
worked as a relieving yardmaster. The em- 
ployees contended that the man first ap- 
pointed should be restored to the position. 
The company explained their action by stating 
that the first appointment was made through 
a misunderstanding on the part of the local 
officers, and that when the records of the two 
men were examined it was found that the sec- 
ond man’s qualifications were best suited to 
the position, 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees, considering the fact that the man 
chosen by the company had formerly acted 
as a relieving yardmaster. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


EPORTS have been received of five 
cases recently settled by the Canadian 
National Railways Employees’ Board of 
Adjustment No. 2. An account of previous 
cases was given in the Lasour Gazerts, 
October, 1930, page 1133 and in previous 
issues. The issue of August, 1930, contained 
a general summary of the proceedings of the 
Board, covering the period from January 1, 
1928, to December 31, 1929; and a similar 
summary of proceedings from the date of the 
inception of the Board to December 31, 1927, 
appeared in the issue of October, 1928, page 
1060. 


The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was 
established for the purpose of disposing of 
outstanding grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application, or 
interpretation of the schedule of working 
conditions for “Clerks and Other Classes of 
Employees as herein named,’ which are not 
adjusted between the officers of the railway 
and the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to reappointment, 
and it is composed of four members selected 
by the management and four members 
selected by the representatives of the 
employees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which 
the Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. Up to the present time in only one 
case has it been found necessary to appoint 
an arbitrator. 


Case No. 64—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department 


Article 6. Rule (f) of the schedule covering 
employees in the Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Service reads as follows:— 


“When employees are called upon to equip, 
strip, stock or transfer cars during their lay- 
over period they shall be paid pro rata for 
such time lost on a twelve hour day basis 
with a minimum of one-half day.” 


The dining car crews assigned to the Inter- 
national Limited, running between Montreal 
and Chicago, made a claim under this section 
for overtime pay for stocking their cars during 
the layover at Montreal, their home terminal, 
the duty required of them being to put 
supplementary supplies on the train, beginning 
two and a half hours earlier than the schedule 
called for. The company pointed out, how- 
ever, that Rule (f) was created to take care 
of employees who should be required to report 
for duty when new cars, or those fresh from 
the shops, were being put into service, or when 
complete transfers were made from one 
steward to another. They explained further 
that the word “supplies” was used to mean 
provisions required for a trip, while the 
word “equipment” refered to utensils which 
remained on a car while it remained in com- 
mission. The company therefore claimed that 
the men should be paid under the provisions 
of Rule (e) which covered work done in 
handling supplies for the trip. j 

The Board at first adjourned this case in 
the hope that an agreement between the 
parties would be reached, and when informed 
that no agreement had been arrived at, they 
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proceeded to deal with it but were not able 
to come to a decision. They therefore 
referred the question at issue to an arbitrator, 
as provided for under the agreement consti- 
tuting the Board. The arbitrator, Mr. G. S. 
Currie, of Montreal, heard the case on 
November 28, and issued the following deci- 
sion on December 4: 

“The claim of the employees for overtime 
pay under Article 6, Rule (f) is not justified. 
I am of the opinion that all overtime, such 
as is necessary in the particular cases under 
consideration, should be paid in accordance 
with Article 6, Rule (e).” 


Case No. 65—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department 


This case concerned the request of porters 
on the Toronto-Vancouver run for additional 
layover privileges at Vancouver. It was heard 
by the Board last August, but was referred 
back to the parties concerned in the hope that 
an agreement would be reached on the point 
at issue. Subsequently the case was settled 
satisfactorily by agreement, and it was with- 
drawn with the Board’s approval. 


Case No. 66—Operating Department, 
Western Region 


The position of Assistant Inward Rate 
Clerk at the Winnipeg Local Freight Office 
having fallen vacant, the position was 
bulletined, and was then awarded by the 
company to an employee who had formerly 
been an expense clerk. Another employee, 
who was senior in standing to the man 
appointed, claimed that he should have been 
chosen, and as the result of the protest he 
was given an opportunity to learn the duties 
of the position, but after a week he removed 
from it and the original appointment was 
confirmed. The employees claimed that this 
man should have been given a reasonable 
time to qualify for handling the new duties. 
The company explained that considerable 
experience was necessary for handling the 
work of that office, and that the claimant was 
not considered competent. The Board sus 
tained the employees’ claim, deciding that the 
senior applicant should be given a further 
opportunity to qualify for the Assistant Rate 
Clerk’s position. 


Case No. 67—Operating Department, 
Atlantic Region 


The car checkers at Riviére du Loup 
having been required to load and unload 
baggage and mail, they claimed that such 
work did not come within their duties as car 
checkers, as they were “clerical workers” as 
set out in Article 2, Rule A of the “Schedule 
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for clerks and certain other classes of 
employees.” Such work, they stated, should 
be performed by the group composed of 
Freight Porters, Baggage Porters, Station 
Porters; etc. The company pointed out that 
there was very little car checking work at 
that point, and that the checkers were used 
only for a short time each day in assisting 
with the baggage, being paid for such work 
at the same rate as assistant baggage masters. 

The Board denied the the 
employees. 


claim of 


Case No. 68—Stores Department, Atlantic 
Region 


A new clerical position was established in 
the stores department at Riviére du Loup, 
and this was awarded to a man who had no 
previous experience in the service. After a 
protest from the employees the company 
bulletined the position as vacant, but the 
same man was in fact retained in the posi- 
tion. The employees contended that the 
position should have been bulletined in the 
first instance, and that the intent of Article 3 
Rule (g) was to give preference to employees 
in the service. The Board, however, while 


~ agreeing with the latter contention, found that 


no application for transfers had been sub- 
mitted by the employee desiring the position, 
and therefore denied the claim of the 
employees. 


Pensions of $25 a week will be paid to all 
members of Local No. 306, Motion Picture 
Operators’ Union (New York), who pass their 
sixtieth birthday or who become disabled 
through accident or occupational disease. 
Only members who have been im good stand- 
ing for 15 years will be eligible for such 
pensions. 


The director of the United States Con- 
ciliation Service, in his annual report for the 
past fiscal year, states that since the creation 
of the Department of Labour in 1913 the 
conciliation branch has used its good offices 
in nearly 10,000 trade disputes, involving 
about 13,000,000 workers. Over 76 per cent 
of the cases handled were adjusted by the 
Service directly, and a considerable propor- 
tion of the remainder were adjusted later as 
the indirect result of the efforts of the repre- 
sentatives of the Department. It is stated 
that employers and workers, in their agree~- 
ments, frequently make provision in the event 
of the occurrence of disputes for calling in a 
conciliation officer, whose advice is to be ac- 
cepted on the question at issue. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1938 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during December, 
1930, was eight, as compared with six the pre- 
ceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved was less than half that shown for 
November while the time loss for the month 
amounted to about three-quarters of that in- 
curred during November. As compared with 
December, 1929, the figures for December, 1930, 
show that while one more strike occurred, less 
than one-half the number of workers were in- 
volved, the time loss showing a substantial de- 
crease from that incurred in the same month 
in 1929 during which a strike of some eight 
hundred pulpwood cutters in Northern Ontario 
caused 10,000 days’ time loss. 





Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in workirg 
involved days 

*Dec. 1980.. 8 721 10,117 

*Nov. 1930.. 6 1,968 13,065 

Dec. 1929.. 7 1,684 12,979 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely en- 
countered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lock- 
out, included as such in the records of the Depart- 
ment, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes in- 
volving less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days or more time 
loss is caused, but a separate record of such disputes is 
maintained in the Department, and the figures are 
given in the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this article 
as “minor disputes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a _ serious nature. 
Information as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Four disputes, involving approximately 600 
workers, were carried over from November, 
and four disputes commenced during Decem- 
ber. Of these eight disputes, six terminated 
during the month; one terminated in favour of 
workers; the result of one was recorded as a 
compromise, while the other four resulted in 
favour of the employers. At the end of De- 
cember, therefore, there were on record two 
disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, as 
follows: Sash and door factory workers, Van- 
couver, B.C., and furniture factory workers, 
upholsterers, Toronto, Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that. 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one 
employer; photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., 
January 7, 1929, one employer; motion picture 
projectionists, Vancouver, B/C., June 23, 1930, 
one employer; and bakery drivers, Saskatoon, 
Sask., September 22, 1930, one employer. 


A cessation of work on an irrigation ditch at 
Peachland Creek, B.C., was reported in the 
press as a dispute. The information secured 
by the Department indicates that the men 
ceased work owing to the inclement weather 
shortly before the job was finished. The mu- 
nicipal authorities closed up the work and had 
it finished by contractors later on when the 
weather improved. 


A cessation of work on December 2, 1930, 
at Canyon Falls near Cochrane, Ont., involving 
twenty-four out of three hundred workers 
engaged on the construction of a tunnel in 
connection with Hydro electric development 
was reported in the press, the men refusing 
to work ten hours per day instead of eight. 
Information secured by the Department in- 
dicates that for part of the work the men 
were divided into three shifts of eight hours 
each and that when this was finished work at 
ten hours per day was resumed. Some of the 
workmen secured for tunnelling were miners 
and refused employment at ten hours per 
day. 

The following paragraphs give particulars re- 
garding certain disputes in addition to the in- 
formation given in the tabular statement. 


SHorE FisHerMen, Norru SypNEY AND DIS- 
trict, N.S—The dispute involving shore fisher- 
men at North Sydney and other points to the 
number of between 500 and 1,000 in a cessation 
of work from November 16, 1930, was settled 
on December 4 at North Sydney and on De- 
cember 21 at Ingonish. As the result of the 
mediation of the Mayor of North Sydney an 
agreement was reached by which the fisher- 
men partly secured their demands, including 
an increase of one-quarter cent per pound for 
market cod and a reduction in the price of 
bait. Fishermen in Guysboro County on the 
mainland partially suspended operations during 
this period, attempting to secure an increase 
in the price paid for fish, and in December an 
merease of one-half cent per pound was given. 
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oy after this, however, the boats were laid _ to secure an increase in wages, was terminated 
up for the winter. on December 3, 1930, work being resumed at 


Sasz anp Door Factory Worxnrs, Van- $7.50 per day, the rate previously in effect. 


couver, B.C—In this dispute, which com- Coat Miners, New Warerrorp, N.S—A ces- 
menced on November 3, 1930, it was reported sation of work for one day occurred in No. 
that there were thirty-two employees involved 16 Colliery at New Waterford, NS., on De- 
at the end of November, but at the end of cember 5, 1930, as a result of the refusal of 
December, as twelve had secured work with fifteen boys to work, complaining that em- 
other employers, there remained only twenty ployment was not being fairly divided. Opera- 
on strike. The union, however, was reported tions in the mine were, therefore, suspended. 
to be still picketting the establishment. It appears that all shifts were not being regu- 
larly worked and the employees complained 

ORNAMENTAL, IRON Workers, VaANcouver that some of the workers were getting more 
B:C—This dispute, which commenced on work than others, and contended that the 
October 16, 1930, affecting four establishments, senior employees should get the preference. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1930 














é Number | Time 
Industry, occupation and locality of loss in Remarks 
workers | working 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1930 


FisHinc AND TRAPPING— 
Shore fishermen, North sipoaney 
and district, N.S.. 500 6,200 |Commenced Nov. 16, 1930; for increase in rates for 
fish: terminated Dec. 21, 1930; compromise. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles— 
Hosiery factory workers, 
Guelph and Mount Dennis, 
Orit Sey oes. Sarees 55 1,400 |Commenced Oct. 30, 1930; against reduction in 
wages; lapsed by end of December; in favour of 
employer. 


Saw and Planing Mill Products— 
Sash and door factory workers, 


Wancouver, B.Cio cre. sca: 32 Commenced Nov. 3, 1930; against reduction in 


wages; unterminated. 


I 
ou 
Oo 


Tron, Steel and Products— 
Ornamental iron workers, 
Vian COILV.Gl > Aa. seeps s-ctte 6 18 |Commenced Oct. 16, 1930; for increase in wages; 
terminated Dec. 3, 1930; in favour of employer. 








(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during December, 1930 


Mininc, Non-Frerrous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 


Coal miners, New Waterford, yon f 
INES dee eee ee ants ak aeie rece 15% 15 |Commenced Dec. 5, 1930; division of available 


work; duration one day; in favour of employer. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
Women’s clothing factory 


kers ressers), Mont- F 
ed) P.Q . 21 504 |Commenced Dee. 3, 1930; alleged discharge of 


\ eee workers for union activity; lapsed by end of 
December; in favour of employer. 








Other Wood Products— : | 
Furniture factory workers, (up- , Le 
Plas ponte, One 60 1,080 |Commenced Dec. 10, 1930; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Canal, Harbour and W aterway— 
ters, neers, etc., 
een ye Bocce age Be 150 |Commenced Dee. 9, 1930; to secure payment of 
‘ wages; terminated Dec. 15, 1930; in favour of 
workers. 








* 675 indirectly involved. 
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The company on the other hand contended 
that it was necessary that each employee 
should work in the shift to which he belonged. 
it was arranged that the matter would be 
dliscussed between the union officials and the 
management and that work would be resumed 
on December 8 (Monday). As Saturday is for 
the time being an idle day, only one day’s 
work at the mine was lost. The dispute 
also spread to Colliery No. 14 in the same 
locality where eleven men were indirectly 
affected for one shift. 


Women’s Cuioruina Facrory WorKgrs, 
Pressers, Monrreat, P.Q—A number of pres- 
sers in a clothing factory ceased work on De- 
cember 38, 1930, alleging that some of the 
employees had been dismissed for belonging 
to a certain organization, the Industrial Union 
of Needie Trades Workers. The management 
is reported to have denied that such was the 
reason for their discharge. The strikers were 
replaced by other workers, but during De- 
cember picketting was carried on, and at the 
end of the month the dispute appears to 
have lapsed. 


January, 1931 





Furniture Factory WorkKErs, UPHOLSTERERS, 
Toronto, Ont.—A cessation of work involving 
the upholsterers in a furniture factory, sixty 
in number, occurred on December 10, 1930, 
the employees ceasing work when the manage- 
ment proposed an amendment to the agree- 
ment providing for a reduction in wages of 
thirty-five per cent. (Lasour Gazerrn, July, 
1930, p. 842). When the union refused to 
accept a reduction of more than twenty per 
cent, the factory was closed to them and other 
workers were brought in to carry on the work. 
At the end of the month no settlement had 
been reported. 


CARPENTERS, ENGINEERS, Erc., LAKEFIELD, 
Ont.—A number of employees on a construc- 
tion job near Lakefield, Ont., ceased work on 
December 9, 1930, when their demand for 
prompt payment of wages was refused and the 
spokesman for the employees was discharged. 
The wages were paid shortly afterwards and 
the workers were re-engaged from time to 
time as required. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest javailable imformation as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerrm from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1930, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1929. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 im the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Information about particular disputes 
is obtained for the most pant from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Novem- 
ber was 27 and 14 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 41 
disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 8,800 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 64,000 working days for the 
month. Of the 27 disputes beginning in 
November, 8 arose out of proposed reductions 
‘n wages, 10 on other wages questions, 3 on 


questions of working hours, 4 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons and 2 on other questions. 
Settlements were reached in 20 disputes, of 
which 4 were in favour of workpeople, 5 in 
favour of employers and 11 ended in com- 
promises. In 3 other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. : 

On January 1, a stoppage of work affecting 
140,000 coal miners in South Wales began. The 
dispute arose over the introduction of the 
45-hour working week provided for under the 
new Coal Mines Act when the owners tried to 
enforce a reduction in wages which the miners 
refused to accept. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Octo- 
ber was 41 and 39 were in effect at the end of 
the month. The number of workers involved 
in disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 16,549 and the time loss was 345,100 work- 
ing days during the month. 

No settlement was reported of the strike 
of 4,000 textile workers at Danville, Virginia, 
which began September 30, and was mentioned 
in the last three issues of the Lasour Gazerrn. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Further Proceedings in Co-operation with the Provinces, Municipalities 
and Railway Companies 


N previous issues of the Lasour Gazerts, 
an account has been given of the Special 
Session of the Parliament of Canada sum- 
moned especially to deal with problems arising 
out of exceptional economic conditions with 
resultant unemployment, and of the enactment 
of the Unemployment Relief Act. Particulars 
of the expenditures approved have been given 
from month to month. 

The Provinces continue to submit their pro- 
posals for provincial and municipal work under 
the agreement entered into with the Dominion 
Government, the following joint expenditures 
having been approved by the Minister of 
Labour up to January 10th:— 


Total Joint 


Province Expenditures 
Prince Edward Island... .. .. ..$ 200,000 
INOVEMSOCObiae we. AEM. ei oe sek 21923,539 
ING WiDr unis wae ksee atte hi _cewemet iis 406,300 
COMED SG Se Weak cette atic’ Otel oD0 
Oreartoreiras sas oie aie) aes os oe a Loe Lay, 
Misnixiocn Aner Ce te tens rr OU aoe 
PIs KAbOMe Waites pets wt. «eo | LO1bI698 
PAUlper Lael raya es ache caer tes 2,667,536 
British Columbia .. 2,550,770 
BSc eaten at pics Soke, <. ays hes cise 20,000 
Grade Crossing Fund.. .. .. .. 1,439,360 
Canadian Pacific Railway.. .. .. 11,514,000 
Canadian National Railways.. .. 14,159,403 


$62,489,535 


Extent of Relief Provided 


From the following details it may be seen 
that 151,296 individuals have been given 
employment for 2,008,003 man-days from the 
commencement of the operations of the 
Unemployment Relief Act to December 31, 
this number not including Quebec and being 
incomplete in so far as New Brunswick and the 
Canadian National Railways are concerned. 

The various Provinces, railway companies 
and departments of the Government, who are 
cooperating under the Unemployment Relief 
Act, 1930, have furnished statistics showing 
the actual volume of employment given to 
date. Details for each province, etc., are 
given below. A complete summary cannot be 
presented, as in the case of the Province of 
Quebec where a very large amount of unem- 
ployment relief work is being undertaken, the 
provincial authorities find themselves unable 
to furnish a complete statement at the present 
time. In other provinces the information, 
while fairly complete, is in some instances not 
based on the same dates as the other prov- 
inces. 


In British Columbia 16,756 individuals had 
been given employment up to December 31, 
196,200 man-days work had been given, the 
average number of days’ employment per man 
being just under 12. Up to December 31, 
1,777 individuals and 1,437 families had been 
given direct relief, the figures for direct relief, 
however, not including December figures for 
the City of Vancouver. 

In Alberta, up to December 31, 8,636 indi- 
viduals were given employment; 110,342 man- 
days work were given, which is an average of 
nearly 18 days’ work per man; 1,566 heads of 
families and 2,280 single men were given direct 
rehef. While detailed figures for the muni- 
cipalities are not generally available, the City 
of Lethbridge has notified the Department of 
Labour that the number of men given employ- 
ment from December 5 to January 3 was 210, 
and the number of man-days work given 1,072. 
The figures for Lethbridge are included in the 
figures given as for the province. 

The reports from Saskatchewan indicate 
that 17,150 individuals have been given work 
up to the end of December, 211,440 man-days 
work having been provided. This gives an 
average number of days employment per man 
of about 124. In addition, Saskatchewan 
reports that 189,064 days’ work has been pro- 
vided for teams; 8,400 individuals have been 
given direct relief. 

Manitoba reports that from the commence- 
ment of relief work to December 31, 11,498 
men without teams were given employment. 
During the same period 4,311 men with teams, 
trucks, etc., were given employment, the total 
number of men employed up to December 31, 
being 15,809. The number.of man-days work 
given to men without teams aggregates 77,801, 
and with teams 30,881, total man-days work 
given being 108,682. This does not include 
unemployment relief work arranged in the 
Riding Mountain National Park under the 
provisions of the Unemployment Relief Act, 
where 214 individuals were given 3,714 man- 
days work, the average number of days’ 
employment per man being slightly over 17. 
Relief given in the form of groceries, fuel, etc., 
in Manitoba, from October 1 to December 31, 
was provided in 5,977 cases, a total of 15,513 
individuals, parents and children being in- 
cluded. 

The number of men given employment 
under the Unemployment Relief Act arrange- 
ments in Ontario is reported as 41,000 to 
December 31, the total man-days work given 
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being 760,000. This gives an average of 18 
days’ employment per individual. The num- 
ber of cases of direct relief in Ontario up to 
December 31 was 14,000 and this includes 
heads of families and single men. 

No complete returns have been received 
from the Province of Quebec, the provincial 
authorities stating that although they have 
circularized the municipalities requesting in- 
formation, this information is not yet to hand, 
and in consequence the Provincial Govern- 
ment is unable to have its figures included in 
this summary. It is understood that the 
Provincial Government has recently appointed 
a statistician who will have charge of reports 
from municipalities. In view of the fact that 
about $10,000,000 worth of work has been 
approved for the Province of Quebec, it will 
be seen that the absence of statistics from this 
province greatly affects the grand total of 
employment so far given under the Act. How- 
ever, reports from 22 of the smaller muni- 
cipalities in Quebec indicate that 1,700 indi- 
viduals have been given work to the extent of 
11,979 days. 

The December figures for New Brunswick 
are not yet available, but information to the 
end of November indicates that 15,906 men 
have been given work to the extent of 94,788 
days. 

From Prince Edward Island a report has 
been received stating that the number of men 
directly employed under the Unemployment 
Relief Act, up to December 31, is 684. These 
men were working for a total number of 6,884 
man-days, being an average of 10 days per 
man. In adition to this the report states that 
a considerable amount of labour was utilized 
in the preparation of the materials used. 

Nova Scotia reports that 28,692 individuals 
were given employment up to the end of 
December working 324,672 man-days, or an 
average of 11 days’ employment per man; 
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1,433 heads of families were given direct relief 
up to December 31. 

From the Yukon a report has been 
received that up to December 24, 150 indi- 
viduals had been given employment amount- 
ing to 2,096 man-days, or an average of 14 
days’ work per man. No money was expended 
for direct relief in the Yukon under the 
Provisions of the Unemployment Relief Act. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
reports that work done as a result of the 
Agreement under the Unemployment Relief 
Act has resulted in 3,807 individuals being 
given employment up to December 31, an 
aggregate of 119,450 man-days work being 
given. 

The Canadian National Railways have not 
yet reported the number of individuals given 
employment to December 31, but the total 
man-days work given amounts to 657,756. 
There were actually employed on December 
31, 542 men; of these 359 men were employed 
in Western Canada laying track. 

In addition to the work outlined above the 
Canadian National Railways expect to award 
a contract for the new station at Saint John, 
New Brunswick, within a short time. The 
contract for the La Canardiere subway, 
Quebec, was awarded on December 31, and 
extensive construction work will shortly 
follow. At Brantford, Ontario, cut-off, the 
contractor is engaged in moving plant and 
equipment to the scene of work, and an early 
start will be made. Contracts for the sub- 
ways and track elevations at London, Ontario, 
will be awarded within a short time. A con- 
tract has been entered into for work on the 
Fort William freight storage shed. 

In previous issues details of expenditures 
approved to December 10, have been set forth. 
The details of additional expenditures ap- 
proved to January 10th and included in above 
summary are given below:— 


Additional Expenditures Approved up to January 10, 1931 


Province of Nova Scotia 


Town of Trenton—Improvements 
to roads... ResPeictatene” sia ders 
Town of  Louisburg—Highway 
AAU TOVCMLCTIGS is) a cl uetersys terequele 
Town of Dartmouth—Quarrying 
and crushing stone for street 
purposes, sewer and water 
ERLOUSLOTIS we, ss). anes joe ce 
City of Halifax — Highway 
approaches and sewers.. .. .. 
Town of Shelburne—Improvements 
to Halifax-Yarmouth Trunk 
TEVOD Cte sere ioe sae aval lS yn scum 
Board of Trade, Springhill— 
Grading, levelling and improy- 
ing eal Baku. ws. ec. mn ee 
Town of Joggins—Development of 
500 ft. of slope on coal mining 
areas. . 


3,500 
2,100 


20,000 


70,000 


15,000 


3,000 


20,000 


Town of New Glasgow— 
Construction of highway bridge 
across East River of Pictou 
at New Glasgow . .$ 150,000 


Construction and repairing of 
SUNCGES ba se 3 ert e Boe 15,700 
Town of Clark’s Harbour— 
Improvements to Western 
approach to town.. sedate 6,000 
Town of Truro—Improvements to 
sidewalksa. + scrh en fe, oe 3,000 
Town of Westville—Highway 
APPLOACHesiee es aa ee ee 6,900 
Town of Middleton—Highway 
MOON Moo ad oo bo. oF 2,100 
Town of — Kentville — Bridge, ' 
Cornowallis River at Kentville 30,000 
Municipality of Cape Breton and ; 
Dominion Coal Co. Ltd.. 76,000 


(Reserve Mines, 
waterworks). 


Installation of 


January, 1931 


—— 


Province of Manitoba 


Bridge over Assiniboine River at 


Main Street Winnipeg... . $ 480,000 
Bridge over Red River at Main 

Street Winnipeg.. . 600,000 
Trans-Canada Highway—Manitoba 110,000 
Bridge over Winnipeg River at 

Lac du Bonnet.. : 249,000 
Municipality of Assiniboia—dr: ains 1,250 
Municipality of Stanley—roads.. 1,250 


Cranberry-Portage Tow nsite—Clear 
ing. sermons 500 











Ruperts Land—Road work. . een? 500 
Municipality. of East St. P 

Brushing, widening and repairs 

to culverts.. .. 1,250 
Piney Road (Gener al Road Ww work)— 

Municipalities of Ritchot and 

Tache.. SO daca caty eign 5,000 
Municipality of Swan River— 

Gravelling and clearing .. 625 
Town of Killar ney—Gré av elling 

roads and repairs to sidew alks. 625 
Municipality of Lakeview—General 

road work Kinosota Ridge Rd. 1,250 
Municipality of Hamiota—Cutting 

scrub and municipal improve- 

PICTUS UR ERE MKC aehS. Los, vay eee 1,250 
Village of Garson— Spreading 

quarry strippings and gravel. 250 
Municipality of McCreary—Nor- 

gate-Riding Mountain Park 

OAdkE Lae oleae. ec Men. 3,500 
Municipality of Stuartburn— 

Roads.. . Le te on 2,000 
Village of Ste. " Rose—Sidewalks, 

streets and ditches. 250 
Municipality of Ethelber t—Improv- 

ing roads. 1,250 
City of Portage Ja Pr airie—Instal- 

lation of water main.. . 5,625 
Municipality of The Pas—Un- 

organized—Telephone line. 500 
Municipality of Ethelbert—Unor- 

ganized—Clearing and eres 

Pine River, East Road. : 600 


Province of Alberta 


Revised List of Expenditures in Alberta 
Municipal Undertakings— 


City of Calgary.. ‘es 600,000 
City of Edmonton... .. .. : 360,000 
City of Lethbridge.. 141,000 
City of Red!) Deere. 7,536 
City of Medicine Hat.. 40,000 
Rural Municipalities. . 200,000 
Provincial Undertakings— 
Road improvements— 
Stettler to ie 101,000 
Munson to Delia. 54,000 
Watts to Hanna.. .. 25,000 
Youngstown to Dobson. . 36,000 
Cloverbar East. 91,000 
Munson to Hanna. : 87,000 
Cooking Lake to Tofield. 50,000 
Camrose to Details 65,000 
Clyde West.. 55,000 
Kipp to High River. ‘ 195,000 
Cardston to Lethbridge. , 120,000 
Lacombe to Sylvan Lake.. 60,000 
Drumheller to Inverlake.. 170,000 
Carsland Bridge South.. 60,000 


Bridge— 
At Buffalo over Red Deer 


River. 150,000 
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Province of Saskatchewan 


Additional expenditure — (Princi- 


pally road work) «..-.. .. 1.9 94,755 


Province of Prince Edward Island 


City of Charlottetown— 


City Buildings ie meee eee 30,000 
Improvements to Government 
House.. . Sic) 2.9 ete bee ign cr eee 10,000 
Renovation of Confederation 
Chamber of Parliament 
Buildings. . toga a esate 2,000 
King’s County — Repairing, 
Montague, Morell, Seal River 
and other bridges. ee 14,000 
Province of Quebec 
Abitibi— 
Clericy.. .. eee 1,500 
St- Felix. de Dalauier ae. Sik. 1,500 
Languedoc.. : 33 1,000 
Palmarol.. .. 3,500 
Ar genteuil—Island Takens <. 1,500 
Arthabaska—Warwick (v illage) . 4,000 
Ce cee (St- Zacharie 
Township) . 3 2,000 
Berthier—St- Zenon (par ish). 5,000 
Chambly—St-Lambert.. .. 20, 000 
Chateauguay—Ste- Clothilde 1,000 
Chicoutimi—Shipshaw.. .. .. .. 2000 
Compton—Ditton Township... .. 6,000 
Gaspe— 
Ste-Therese de Gaspe. . 3,800 
Perce.. . 4,100 
Hull—Hincks Township. . 2,500 
Iles de la Madeleine— 
Havre Aubert.. 4,000 
Grande Entree.. 2,500 
Grosse Isle. . 3,000 
Jacques Cartier— 
Senneville (village)... men 1,000 
Ste-Anne du Bout ‘de Vile 
(parish). oy ee 1,500 
Kamouraska—St- Louis. . 2,500 
Lake St. John— 
Ste-Jeanne-d’Arec.. .. 1,000 
Hebertville (parish). . 9,000 
Laval—Pont Viau.. 2,000 
Levis—Lauzon.. . 23,300 
Lotbiniere— 
Vien (Mission). 1,500 
Joly (Mission) . 2,000 
L/Islet—Bonsecours (village) .. 3,500 
Matapedia—St-Tharsicius.. .. .. 3,000 
Megantic—St-Jacques de ‘Leeds. 3,000 
Mississquoi—St-Georges de Clar- 
enceville. 1,000 
Montreal—Mont- Royal " (ville) . 5,000 
Napierville—St-Remi. 6,000 
Pontiac—St-Edouard de Barraute. 1,000 
Portneuf—Grondines (village) . 1,000 
Quebec—Charlesbourg (village) . act 6,000 
Richelieu—-St. Robert (parish)... 5,000 
Richmond—Bromptonville.. .. 5,000 
Saguenay— 
Piastre Bay.. 1,000 
Magpie .. .. 2,000 
Riviere St. Jean. at 1,500 
Tle de Mai & Shelter Bay. 5,000 
Longue Pointe de Mingan . 2,500 
Pointe aux epee: 1,500 
Riviere Pentecote. 3,000 
Natashquan.. 14,000 
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St. Maurice— 
Yamachiche (village). .. .. ..$ 
Missions Vieilles Horeee (St. 
Michel) . weds se aps 
Pointe du Lac.. : 
Temiscamingue—Guerin Toman 
Temiscouata— 
Les Etroits. 


Diem ebubertry asic) is 
Wolfe—St. Joseph de Han Sudee 
Athabaska—Princeville.. .. ..Add 
Bees eee de Valley: 

freld ease a Add 

Bonaventure— 

St. Francois d’Assise.. ..Add 

Paspebiac Ouest.. .. .. ..Add 
Champlain— 

Cap de la Madeleine.. .. ..Add 

St Jacques des Piles.. .. ..Add 

St. Severin (parish).. .. ..Add 
Chicoutimi— 

PONGULETer.« 2. ws. ss 2. oeAdd 

Kenogami.. .. ioe neAdd 

Riviere du Moulin... niet Add. 

SLOMAMNNG Ae a4 vey woe wis. Add: 

St. Felix Otis. boi eon » omeXdd 


Compton—Scotstown. . . 
Dorchester—Ste. Marguerite..Add 
Drummond—Drummondville... 


Add 
Frontenac—Springhill.. .. ..Add 
Hull—Hull (city).. .. .. ..Add 
Jacques Cartier—Lachine.. ..Add 
Joliette—Joliette... . +) owAtdd 
Lake St. John—Albanel (village) 
Levis——Levis. . .Add 
Matapedia—Saindon (village) . he 
Add 
Megantic—Thetford Mines....Add 
Montreal—Verdun.. .. .. ..Add 
Richelieu—Sorel.. .. .. .. ..Add 
Shefford—Waterloo.. .. .. ..Add 
Stanstead—Magog.. .. .. ..Add 
St. Hyacinthe—St. Hyacinthe 
(City) . ee ee Ada 


St. Jean—St. Jean. (City yereeeeAd dl 
St. Maurice— 


St. Etienne des Gres.. .. ..Add 
Shawinigan Falls.. .. .. ..Add 
Temiscamingue—St. Edouard de 
iNaioners: sc. Sot ater ee wich 
Temiscouata—Ste. Rraneces é 
“Add 
Wolfe—D’Israeli (parish)... ..Add 
Lake St, John—Hebertville Sta- 
WiNes ae Skelodete 
Temiscouata—St. ‘Joseph de la 
Rivaeres blenea) - anne Add 
Beauce— 


Shenley Township.. .. .. .. 

Sits INO OMA An aeo'S oc ao oc 
Labelle—Kiamika.. .. .. .. .... 
Abitibi— 

Figuery United Township and 

Dalquier West. Me ate ake 

Colombourg.. 

Lanaur endiere. 

Lamothe. . 

St. Janvier Township (Mission) 

(EAC ables een ‘ Het oss 

Riviere du Parquet... 

Senneterre Ouest.. 

Senneterre Est. . 

Sheptetski.. .. 

St. Lambert de Demeloise. . 





« 

Ar pene ae 

3,500 Gore... 

St. Andre. 

4,000 Ar thabaska— 

2,500 Maddington Canton.. 

3,000 St. Christophe... . 

Ste. Clothilde de Horton. . 

4,000 Ste. Elisabeth W.. .. .. 

7,000 St. Louis de Blanford. . 

2,000 Bagot—- 

Z Ste. Cretinne.. 

1,500 St. Simon de Ramsey. . 

Beauce— 
10,000 L’Enfant Jesus Mae 
St. Martine: 

1.599 St. Victor Village. 

1000 Bellechasse— 

: St, Cajyetaned¢Armaginas carreenet 
10,000 Sta Damieng Valle cert grertermemer 

1,100  Berthier— 

4200 St. Cuthbert... .. 

St. Gabriel de Brandon. 
15,000 Bonaventure— 

2,000 St. Elzear Mission. 

1,000 St. Jean lEvangeliste. 

4,000 Brome— 

500 Adamsville eS Bee eo cayes 

3,000 Bolton +Hastyecmeac! er 

1,000 Champlain— 

N.D. Visitation Paroisse. . 

8,000 St. Timothee.. .. 

1,000 Chicoutimi—N.D. de la Terriere. . 
50,000 St. Jean—St. Jean .... .. Add 
15,000 Abitibi—St. Maurice Dalquier... 
10,000 Arthabaska—Warwick Canton.... 

500 Beauharnois—St. Timothee Vil- 
10,000 Abitibi— 

MLOSixa tans ee Meee Sete et eT 

We aee aunay. ieee ee ee Add 

35 000 Roquemaure. . whe eee ALG 

20.000 St. Mare de Figuery. sen eee 

1.000 La Sar nen mie Picea stele .Add 

5,000 Poularies. eieliiierts ie .Add 
Divehacke acter East | < BS 
10000 SN Bacot—Stabie. eee eeeAdd 
eee Ee 
t. Victor de Tring. 
Pe non N.D. de la Providence. ae, Foe 

4 Bellechasse—St. ee Ne ead 

1,000 Bonaventure—New Carlisle. ..Add 
Champlain— 

1,500 Ste. Thecle Paroisse.. .. rs 

1,000 Ste. Genevieve de Batiscan.. Add 
Sth Uheophilesn sm feeeameeAdd 

8,000 Sts Narcisseac. sa. eeeeeA dal 
Louis Isle aux 

2,000 Coudvess: as os vem eed 
4,000 Chicoutimi— 

4.000 Rivs du Moulins. 2. 7. .-Add 
4,000 Canton Dumas.. .. .. ..Add 

Site eon mel a, Meme Add 
Barotville sree eu concer dal 

3,000 Compton— 
3,000 Hast Ancush ba eee cA ce. 
1,000 ivamstoniemere nc: =e neAdd 
ae Dorchester—St. Benjani. : 
5,000 Drummond—St. Edmond de Gran- 
1.000 Chane. poe ete eee 
8,000  Frontenac— 

1,000 St. Evariste de Forsyth.. 

1,000 St. Methode d’Astock.. 

1,500 St. Hilaire Dorset. 


4,000 
4,000 


1,500 
2,500 
4, 500 
1,500 
2,000 


2,500 
4,000 


5,000 
6,000 
1 000 


7,000 
4,000 


5,000 
6,000 


2,000 
7,000 


1,200 
5.000 


3,000 
3,500 
5,000 
25.000 
1.000 
4,000 


1,200 


2,000 
500 
200 

1,500 

1,500 
500 

3,500 


500 


5,000 
2,500 

200 
1,000 


5,000 
3,000 

700 
5,000 


2,000 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
3,000 


3,000 
500 


5,000 
1,000 


5,000 
2,500 
1,500 
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eee 


Gaspe— 
Sydenham South... .. . 
Cap Chat Village... 7:. 2. ..Add 


Chlorydormes.. .. ae aoe NGG 
Ste. Madeleine age la ‘Riv. Maide- 

Jeine< sp ston ae et we aeAdd 
Newport. . MarR erier in. Octet soe ..Add 


Hull—Aylwin.. oe  olks Tehibase wa cs 
Jacques Cartier—Ste. Anne de 


Bellevue.. .. .. Add 
Kamouraska—St. Pacome Paroisse 
Add 
Labelle— 
L’ Ascension. 


L’Annonciation Village. . "Add 
Lae St. Jean— 
St. Prime Neuse 


ASCENSION pees, ac io. «se Add 
St. Brunoscsh. ..Add 
Lae Bouchette Village. . ..Add 
St. Edwidge.. . soe Aad. 
St. Thomas D’ Aquin.. ee ere. 
Die. Mionigu@sn. wes. «2 --2dd 


Roberval Paroisse. ceo ais ee Adal 
L’Islet—St. Eugene.. 3 cays 
Lotbiniere—Val Alain.. 


Maskinonge— 

St. Ursule. ee ce gee 

St. Paulin Paroisse.. .. ..Add 
Matane—St. Jerome Paroisse. .Add 
Megantic—Black Lake.. .. ..Add 
Montcalm—St. Donat Lussier.. .. 
Montmagny— 

Talon Sud Est. .. .. .. ..Add 

Cap St. ree Sere ee gAdd 

NeDadu Rosaire.. <. .</..Add 

Montmagny.. .Add 

Ste. Lucie de ‘Beauregard. .Add 

Montmagny Canton.. .. .. .Add 

St. Apolline.. =. .. Add 

St. Just de la Beslan 
Montmorency—Beaulieu Village I. 

Orleans... .. Seba eats 

Napierv ile—St. Michel se 
Nicolet— 

St, Deonard -Paroisse.. %... ss 

UAV ale SR Reet aes eee ede 
Portneuf— 

Deschambault. . 

Cap Sante.. .. AO aR eae 

Montauban les Mines. cee CLL 

SP Casimir ast... cw +, «Add 
Quebec— 

Lac Edouard Mission.. .. 

St. Ambroise (J. Lorette) . ae 

St. Louis Courville. .. .. ..Add 

Tiorertevallesuns: wd Leis fess. Add 
Richelieu— 

St. Ours Paroisse. . oreeten ees 

Spade ee tee tea er HAGd 
Rimouski— 

Ste. Cecile du Bic Paroisse.. .. 

Rimouski. .. eon ead 

St. Valerien Paroisse. ne tA 
Saguenay—Sacre-Ceur.. .. ..Add 
Shefford—Granby.. .. .. ..Add 


Sherbrooke—Rock Forrest. ..Add 
St. Hyacinthe—St. Bernard..Add 


Temiscamingue— 
Wmhamel Ouestiwe cn sce tot le a= 
worrainyille... «. ..- «2. Add 
Nedelec.. .. Poe Add: 


St. Bruno de Guigues. Need 


. Add $ 


3,000 
3,000 
2,000 


1,000 
4,000 
5,000 


1,000 
2,000 


2,500 
500 


1,500 
500 
500 

1,000 
500 

1,000 
500 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 


4,500 
1,500 
2,000 
12,000 
5,000 


4,000 
2,000 

500 
5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


1,000 


700 
2,000 


5,000 
1,000 


5,000 
3,500 
2,000 
1,500 


2,500 
3,100 
2,000 
2,000 


2,000 
3,000 


2,000 
10,000 
1,000 


3,000 
10,000 
2,000 
2,000 


3,000 
2,400 
1,109 
1,000 


Temiscouata— 
St PArcene cme raceme ACdaeS 
St. Epiphane b inate eed: 
Terrebonne—Br ‘ebeuf. ee 
Yamaska— 
iPrerrevilles unin, Bet we Add 
StwWoOachimi. .. 0) 4. ene ALCL 
Berthier—Berthier alles! 
Chambly— 
St. cubert*Paroissess se ai ole 
St. Lambert) Villex. ..0-..Add 
Chambly Canton... .. .. ..Add 
Chambly Bassin.. .. .. ..Add 
Champlain— 
Parent. 


St. Tite Paroisse. - 
St. Tite Ville.. 
Labelle— 
Campbelli#Mast..4 meumr. 0) oes ee 
Mont St. Michel. hes 
Montreal—Ville Montreal ‘Nord.. 
Nicolet: 
Manseau Village... .. .. 
St. Angele de Laval.. 
Ste. Monique Paroisse.. 
St. Raphael Partie Sud.. 
Ste. Cecile de Levrard.. 
Precieux Sang.. . 
mi Philias de _Ville: 


(ets -Vilic St. ““Michel.. 
Chicoutimi— 

Mission Ferland.. 

Chicoutimi Canton. . 5, we 

Watarriere Villages) is. =. sect 
Compton— 

St. Venant de Hereford... .. .. 

Auckland Canton... .. .. 

Glifton.. & = 
Deux Montagnes—St. " Bustache. . 
Dorchester— 

St. Isidore Paroisse. . Me Ss 

Si Maza. 6) wis aio te ease eee 
Frontenaec— 

Gayhurst Partie 8S. O. 

St. Sebastien. . oe 

Lambton Village. . 

Gaspé— 

Douglas Ouest.. 

Pabos Mill. , 

Riviere a la Marthe. . 

a Antoine... .. 

Jeachin de Tourelle. 
val D’Espoir.. 
Hull— 

WManrweals sre sep eee eee 

Masham Sud.. Mer eee ati 

Templeton Est. 

Iberville—St. Alexandre Village. . 
Jacques Cartier— 

Ville St. Pierre. ; 

(St. Pierre aux Tieng). 

Stenneville Village.. .. ..Add 
Joliette— 

N. D. de Lourdes.. .. 

St. Paul de la Valtrie. 
tag St. Jean— 

D. de Heberville.. 

oy Croix.kes & 
L’Assomption—St. Paul ‘PErmite. . 
Levis— 

St. Henri de Lauzon.. 

St. Romimaldiay marcus ie. ssi 
L’Islet—St. Cyrille de Lessard.. 
Maskinonge—St. Justin. . ; 
Bonaventure—Port Daniel West.. 





800 
2,000 
1,000 


500 
500 
10,000 


14,000 
10,000 
500 
1,000 


2,000 
8,000 
8,000 


4,000 
1,500 
10,000 


2,500 
3,500 
4,000 
3,000 
3,000 
1,500 


2,000 - 
4,000 


1,000 
1,400 
2,500 


1,200 
3,000 
2,000 
8,000 


5,000 
1,500 


1,500 
2,200 
2,000 


2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
6,000 
1,500 


2,000 
5,000 
i; 000 
1,500 


15,000 
2,000 


2,500 
4,000 


2,000 
3,200 
2,000 


4,000 
10,000 
4,000 
6,000 
4,000 
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Matane— 
Dalibert Canton... .. .. .. ..$ 4,500 
Mission St. Adelma.. 1,500 
Matapedia— 
Albertville. . 4,000 
St. Cleophas.. 3,000 
St. Damase.. .. 4,000 
Ste Marie de Sayabec. . 5,000 
St. Tharsicius Est.. .. .. 1,200 
St. Antoine de Padoue .. 3,000 
Megantic— 
Halifax Sud.. 5,000 
Barnierville.. .. 1,500 
Leeds East.. 4,500 
Missisquoi— 
Betford Town. 2,000 
Dunham. 8,000 
ees hemes. 8,000 
Montmorency—St. Tite Pe Caren 6,000 
Portneuf— 
N. D. des Anges Village.. .. .. 2,500 
N. D. des Anges Paroisse.. .. . 2,500 
Quebec— 
Montmorency village. . 10,000 
N. D. des Laurentides... 6,000 
Richelieu—St. Aime.. .. .. 2,000 
Richmond— 
Demville Village.. 4,000 
Melbourne Township. . 4,000 
Rimouski— 
St. Fabien.. 4,000 
St. Marcelin.. : 2,000 
Roinbe aw Pere sne seca ae, wee aes 2,000 
Rouville—St. Paul d’Abbedford.. 1,100 
Saguenay—Bergeronne Village.. 4,000 
Sherbrooke— 
Asket Township. . 2,000 
Waterville... 2,000 
Soulanges—Coteau du Lac.. 5,000 
Stanstead— 
Hatley Township.. 1,000 
Stanstead Township. . 5,000 
St. Hyacinthe—St. Charles de la 
Riv, Chambly... ; 5,000 
St. Maurice—St. Mathias... 2,500 
Temiscamingue— 
Latulippe et Gabourie.. 2,000 
N. D. des Quinze.. 1,500 
St. Isidore Paroisse. 3,200 
St. Placide de Bearn. 3,000 
Fugereville.. .. . : 2,500 
Angliers.. 1,000 
Temiscouata. 
St. Louis du Ha Ha.. = 5,000 
Canton Cabano Petite Riviere.. 1,000 
Cacouna village. . ; 2,000 
Terrebonne—Wolfe Canton. . 6,000 
Verchéres—Beloeil Ville. 5,000 
Wolfe—Stratford.. .. . 5,000 
Yamaska—St. Gerard Magella.. 1,500 
Province of British Columbia 
Salmon Arm—Roadwork.. . 7,500 
District of Kent—River Bank Pro- 
tection. 11,000 
North V ancouver City—Streets ‘and 
boulevards. 10,000 
Gibson’s Tanding— Waterworks... 600 
Silverton Village—Roadaws a ees 200 
North Vancouver Municipality— 
Dollarton Highway. . 10,000 
ne nes outside municipal 
areas. AS. GA Ae 40,000 


January, 1931 


Details of expenditures according to Elec- 
toral Districts, covering amounts previously 
shown as “Undertakings outside municipal 


areas” :— 

Alberni. $ 15,000 
Comox.. . 25,000 
Cow ichan-New castle. 20,000: 
Esquimalt. . F Sane 25,000 
island sie veacemras cust cere 20,000 
Nanaimo.. Rie, toué, hare 10,000 
Wisickenzies ys cc) eieicrs 30,000 
Dewdney. . 5,000 
Kamloops. . 20,000 
Salmon Arm. 12,000 
pal Gisredgsien is 15,000 
Grand Forks- Greenwood. 20,000 
North Okanagan. . 20,000 
South Okanagan.. .. .. 15,000 
Similkameen.. 28,000 
Creston. : 30,000 
Kaslo-Slocan.. 20.000 
Revelstoke. .. .. 9,000 
Rossland-Trail .. 15,000 
Columbia... 15,000 
Fernie. nu. 20,000 
Cranbrook.. 25.000 
Atlin. 15,000 
Prince’ Rupert. 10,000 
Skeena.. 10,000 
Fort Geor ge. 25,000 
Omineca. . 10,000 
Cariboo. .. 15,000 
Lillooet N. & Ss. 20,000 
North Vancouver. 6,000 
525,000 
Grand Forks-Greenwood. 1,000 
Lillooet. Soi 3,000 
4,000 

Fort George (Peace 
River Section).. 10,000 
Fort George Section. 5,000 
Alberni. 750 
Yale. 2,000 
17,750 
IDRIS 6 65 Go Bo oo 13,169 
Similkameen. 11,000 
Fort George... 3 Se 10,000 
Richmond- Point Grey ais 55,000 
Revelstoke. : 300 
Salmon Arm. 2,000 
92,469 


City of Courtenay—Arterial High- 
way. 

City of Vancouver—Water ‘works, 
sewers, airport.. =e 


Province of Ontario 


Lucknow—Relief work.. .. .. ..$ 

Port Hope—Water works, sewers 
and wharf.. . ceases dade 

Chesterv itle—Sewers eeice water 


mains. ane 
Renfrew Woudean eae on Pine 

River and Smith Creek... .. .. 
Wellington—Sewers .. .. .. .... 
Stirling—Relief work.. .. aa 
Napenee—Sewers and water main 


(LI 


$525,000 


4,000 


17,750 


92,469 


5,000 
200,000 
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Orillia Township—Drainage .. ..$ 2,000 
Acton—Grading cemetery extension 2,000 
Kapuskasing—Br ush disposal and ; 

cleaning up to dispose of fire 

inazardias ¢ 7,000 
Grantham Township—Water mains 

and sewers. 10,000 


Korah Tow nship — Constr uction 
drain and diverting creek.. . 2,500 
Saltfleet Township, for. Police V il- 
lage of Stoney Creek—Addi- 
tional amount for water supply 











and water mains .. . 2,000 
Port Elgin—Additional amount for 

sewers... .. 2,000 
Wellesley Tow nship, for School 

Sec. No. 16—Septic tank sys- 

tem, etc... 1,500 
Guelph Straightening, " widening 

and cleaning up “Speed River, 

additional amount Eero 10,000 
Crowland Tow a eae er sy stem, 

additional amount. 10,000 


Campbellford—Sewers and water 


mains, aditional amount.. ..$ 2,000 
Wiarton—Water mains. 5,000 
Burlington—Water mains... 5,000 
Niagara Falls—Additional ‘amount 20,000 
Stamford Township — Additional 

amount. 5,000 
Sandwich East Pownshine Water 

mains and sewers, additional 

amount.. ane 2,000 
Galt—Sewers, Lewes iad peed 

ing Civie cemetery. iP eae 15,000 
Cache Bay—Street papeovenente: 2,000 
Vankleek Hill—Gravelling streets 

and building new concrete 

sidewalks, installing large 

cistern for fire protection. . 5,000 
Matheson—Water mains. 1,000 
Waterdown—Grading fae w cet 

works extensions. a 1,000 
Bonfield—Gravelling streotshs 400 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF MEASURE IN NEW ZEALAND 


‘THE Unemployment Act, 1930, passed by 

the legislature of New Zealand on 
October 11, 1980, provides for the establish- 
ment in the Public Account of an Unemploy- 
ment Fund, the constitution of an Unem- 
ployment Relief Board, and the raising of 
an unemployment levy. This Act gives effect 
to the recommendations of the special com- 
mittee on unemployment, which were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazetre, August, 1930, 
page 91il. 

The Unemployment Fund is to consist of 
the net proceeds of the Unemployment Levy 
and of a subsidy from the Consolidated Fund 
equal to one-half of the expenditure out of 
the Unemployment Fund. All monies re- 
quired to be expended for the purposes of the 
Act are to be paid out of the Fund by direc- 
tion of the Minister of Finance on the recom- 
mendation of the Unemployment Relief 
Board. 

The membership of the Board includes the 
responsible Minister who is Chairman, two 
persons appointed on his recommendation, 
two nominated by organizations of employers 
in primary and secondary industries, two 
nominated by workers’ organizations, and one 
nominated by the New Zealand Returned 
Soldiers’ Association. Its main functions are 
to make arrangements with employers for 
giving work to unemployed persons, to take 
steps to reduce unemployment by promoting 
the growth of primary and secondary in- 
dustries, and to make recommendations for 
the payment of sustenance allowances to un- 
employed persons. In the exercise of its 
functions the Board is empowered to establish 
gnoun exchanges or co-operate in the man- 


agement of existing exchanges; to ensure co- 
operation between departments of State, local 
authorities, public bodies, and other persons 
engaged in carrying out public works; to assist 
workers, by means of grants and loans, to 
pursue courses of vocational training and to 
organize such courses, and to provide, by 
means of loans or grants, for the carrying out 
of development works. The Board is further 
empowered to carry out inquiries and to 
appoint local committees and define their 
powers. 

Under the Act every male person who, on 
December 1, 1930, is of the age of 20 years 
or upwards (except persons in receipt of 
pensions under the Pensions Act, 1926, or of 
total disablement war pensions under the War 
Pensions Act, 1915, or natives within the 
meaning of the Native Land Act, 1909, who 
do not become voluntary contributors) is 
liable to an annual levy of 30s., payable in 
equal quarterly instalments, the first instal- 
ment being due on December 1, 1930, Provision 
is made for the payment of the levy by 
persons who attain the age of 20 years after 
December 1, 1930, and by persons who become 
resident in New Zealand after that date. The 
Governor-General, on grounds of public 
policy, may exempt, wholly or in part, any 
person or classes of persons from payment of 
the levy. Payment is made by the contributor 
to any Money Order Office or Postmaster, or 
by means of revenue stamps. 

Sustenance allowance at the rate of 21s. a 
week in respect of the contributor, 1i7s. 6d. a 
week in respect of his wife or other person 
who, in the opinion of the Board, is in charge 
of his home and family, and 4s. a week in 
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respect of each child, is payable for a period 
not exceeding 13 consecutive weeks to a con- 
tributor to the Fund who has been unem- 
ployed for at least 14 days, and has been 
resident in New Zealand for at least six 
months. On the special recommendation of 


the Board, the waiting period may be reduced 
and the period during which sustenance allow- 
ance is payable may be extended. No allow- 
ance is payable in cases where a contributor 
fails to accept suitable employment, whether 
offered by the Board or otherwise. 





UNEMPLOYMENT DISCUSSED BY AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
LABOUR LEGISLATION 


CG) NEMPLOYMENT and unemployment 
insurance were the main topics discussed 
at the annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labour Legislation which was held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, December 29-31. The 
meetings were attended by economists, univer- 
sity officials, trade union representatives and 
government officials from the United States 
and Canada. ‘Mr. Harry Hereford, Director 
of Unemployment Relief, represented the 
Dominion Minister of Labour, Senator Robert- 
son, and at a large meeting in the Auditorium 
of Cleveland College explained to the audience 
the work of the Department of Labour in 
connection with the administration of the 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1930. 

Other Canadians present were Mr. R. H. 
Coates, Dominion Statistician, Miss Findlay 
of the Ontario Department of Labour, and 
Mr. Bryce M. Stewart, former Director of Em- 
ployment Service. 

Senator Robert Wagner of New York in the 
course of an address, said that the United 
States would never become accustomed to the 
breadline, and should realize the urgency of 
finding a permanent remedy for unemploy- 
ment. 

Professor Don Lescohier of Wisconsin said 
that public opinion was rapidly becoming 
favourable to the idea of unemployment in- 
surance. 


FEATURES OF BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The Right Hon. Margaret Bondfield, Min- 
ister of Labour of Great Britain, described 
the practical working of unemployment 
insurance in that country in the course of 
an article contributed to a recent issue of 
The American Labour Legislation Review, as 
follows :— 

“The Unemployment Insurance Scheme is 
administered by the Minister of Labour 
through the national system of Employment 
Exchanges. The country is divided into areas 
for each of which either an Employment 
Exchange or a subsidiary Exchange known as 
a ‘Branch Employment Office’ is provided. 


Miss Florence C. Thorne of the American 
Federation of Labor and Professor E. F. 
Baker of Barnard College scored the United 
States Government for its alleged failure to 
establish an adequate public employment ser- 
vice. 

Dr. J. Lubin, of the Brooking’s Institution 
of Washington, was of opinion that there 
would still be a serious unemployment prob- 
lem after the existing depression ended. He 
suggested unemployment insurance to take 
care of workers displaced on account of tech- 
nical reasons. 


Mr. John B. Andrews, Secretary of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 
announced that nine States had improved their 
labour laws during 1930, New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia leading the way. In- 
cluding in recent State legislation were pension 
retirement laws in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Kentucky and Mississippi. New Jersey also 
set up a commission to study old age pensions. 
New York established an eight-hour day for 
railway grade crossing elimination work, and 
Louisiana reduced women’s hours of work to 
nine a day and fifty-four a week. However, 
of the eleven States having special sessions, 
not one enacted any unemployment legisla- 
tion. 


SYSTEM 


The contributions from employers and 
employed are paid by means of unemploy- 
ment insurance stamps purchased by the 
employer from the Post Office and affixed by 
him, week by week, to ‘unemployment books’ 
issued to his work-people. Benefit is paid 
weekly to insured persons who furnish 
evidence of unemployment by attending at 
the Local Office (Employment Exchange or 
Branch Employment Office) as required. The 
Minister has power to make an arrangement 
with a trade union or similar organization 
which makes payments to its members while 
unemployed, whereby unemployment benefit 
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is paid through that organization instead of 
direct from an Employment Exchange or 
Branch Office. 

“When a man loses his employment he 
attends the Exchange to register for fresh 
employment and to claim benefit. In every 
case his last employer is asked to give the 
reasons why employment terminated, and the 
claimant is given an opportunity of comment- 
ing upon the employer’s statement if the reply 
indicates that benefit should not be allowed. 
Before benefit can be paid the man must show 
that he has paid the minimum number of 
contributions and that he is capable of work, 
available for work, and is unemployed within 
the meaning of the Act. He must also show 
that he is free from disqualification. No 
person can get benefit if he has left his last 
employment voluntarily or has lost it through 
his own conduct or because of a trade dis- 
pute. The decision whether or not the 
claimant is qualified for benefit is given by 
independent authorities appointed by the 
Minister for this purpose. Their decisions are 
not subject to review by the Minister or the 
Department. There is a right of appeal in 
certain cases to a central Umpire whose deci- 
sion is final. So long as the claimant is 
unemployed and in receipt of benefit he must 
attend the Exchange regularly, usually once a 
day or, in districts where unemployment is 
severe, every other day. By this means he 
keeps in touch with the Exchange and there 
is a check on the continued fulfilment of the 
conditions. 

“Tt has often been said that persons are in 
receipt of benefit who are not entitled to it. 
These allegations have been examined from 
time to time by independent authorities and 
on every occasion it has been found that they 
had no foundation. 

“When the Unemployment Insurance scheme 
was introduced, twenty years ago, very little 
was known of the composition of the unem- 
ployed. The scheme was an experiment and 
experiments have been continued, and ex- 
tended, down to the latest amendment in 
1930. It was perhaps inevitable that the 
scheme should have been introduced on a 
uniform basis, and equally inevitable that it 
should be extended, and amended, to meet 
changing conditions. Too little was known 
about unemployment to enable the framers of 
the scheme to differentiate between various 
classes of persons. The development of the 
future will probably be in the direction of 
greater differentiation, in the insurance 
scheme, to meet individual needs and 
economic needs, proceeding side by side with 
greater control over the labour market, in 
co-operation between employers, trade unions 
and Employment Exchanges. 


“Unemployment Insurance is gradually 
losing the essentially provisional character that, 
marked its early stages, and it is being placed 
on an increasingly scientific and permanent 
basis. At the same time its financial organ- 
ization is still rather unsettled, and continues 
to raise numerous problems. At the present 
moment the question of the administrative 
and financial organization of unemployment 
insurance is one of the most important 
problems of social policy. The important task 
now is to stabilize the system, and definitely 
to fix its relations with the general admin- 
istration of other social insurances, and more 
especially to adapt it as closely as possible to 
the needs of the economic system.” 


No “ Standing Army ” 


iilsewhere in the same article Miss Bond- 
field disposes of the idea that there is a 
standing army of unemployed composed of 
persons who are permanently unemployed: 
“Tf we analyzed the alarming total on any 
day,’ she states, “we should find that more 
than half had been unemployed less than a 
month; three-quarters less than three months, 
and even of the remaining quarter consisting 
of the poorest type of men, least efficient, 
least trustworthy, including the inevitable 
mixture of shirkers, only a small proportion 
had not found work within six months. This 
effectively disposes of the idea that there is 
a standing army of unemployed. It still 
leaves us, of course, with a very difficult 
problem. I have analyzed the figures because 
far too much prominence is given to totals 
regardless of the classes making up those 
totals. It is the patchiness of unemployment 
that has given rise to some of the most 
difficult problems of unemployment insurance. 

“In practically all the industrialized coun- 
tries where unemployment imsurance was 
introduced or extended after the war the 
problem has been mainly one of providing 
relief for exceptional unemployment, i.e., of 
extending the pure insurance principle to 
meet an emergency. This has been the posi- 
tion in England.’ 





The legislatures of four States (Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Virginia) and 
Porto Rico passed amendments to the work- 
men’s cormpensation laws during 1930. In 
general, these acts liberalized the existing legis- 
lation in various ways, such as extending the 
period of compensation for certain injuries, in- 
creasing the benefits, adding to the list of com- 
pensable occupational diseases, and improving 
the administrative machinery. 
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Unemployment Insurance in the United States 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Incorpor- 
ated (New York), recently published the first 
of a series of reports on the existing arrange- 
ments in the United States protecting workers 
against the hazard of unemployment. In the 
United States, so far, efforts to relieve unem- 
ployment have been entirely voluntary rather 
than official, consisting of those undertaken 
by labour unions, by unions and employers 
jointly, or by individual companies. The 
limited extent of the unemployment com- 
pensation movement in American industry, 
according to the report, is evident in the fact 
that during 1928 a little more than 107,000, 
or nearly one-half of 1 per cent, out of an 
approximate total of 28,000,000 wage earners, 
enjoyed, theoretically at least, some sort of 
protection against unemployment, ‘under the 
seventy-two formal plans in operation under 
the auspices of trade unions, employers, or 
unions and employers jointly. 

During 1928 a total of $277,505 was paid in 
out-of-work benefits by the forty-one unions 
operating plans independently of employers, 


An article analyzing coal mine labour pro- 
ductivity, by Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, United 
States Commissioner of Labour Statistics, in 
the December issue of the Monthly Labour 
Review shows the wide variations in the out- 
put of underground workers as between States 
and even between different counties of the 
same State. For example, the average output 
per man per day for underground employees 
ranged from 1-43 tons in North Carolina to 
10:34 tons in North Dakota in 1929, while the 
output for all employees (underground and 
surface) ranged from an average of 1:25 tons 
in North Carolina to 7-90 tons in Montana. 
The increase in the use of machines for coal 
cutting and of mechanical loaders and the 
installation of electric engines and larger cars 
is responsible for most of the increase in out- 
put in the coal mines during the past 40 years, 
although some of it is due to the entirely dif- 
ferent method of getting out the coal such 
as the practice of blasting from -the solid, 
which means that there is no mining done in 
the old sense of the term. 





The United States Bureau of the Census 
announces that, according to a preliminary 
tabulation of the data collected in the Census 
of Manufactures taken in 1930, the total value 
(at f.o.b. factory prices) of products reported 
for 1929, $68,453,486,518, exceeds by 9-1 per 
cent the corresponding total of $62,718,347,289 


and covering a combined membership of 
35,000. In addition, a total of about $1,000,000 
is shown to have been paid out to members 
of trade unions which, with a combined 
membership of 63,500, operated out-of-work 
benefit plans jointly with employers. Eleven 
individual firms, maintaining unemployment 
benefit plans of their own and employing 
approximately 11,000 wage-earners, paid out 
$11,871 during the year. 

“There is a growing tendency among the 
larger progressive industrial companies to 
combine their unemployment benefit plans 
with measures to regularize employment by 
lessening seasonal fluctuations. While these 
efforts have met with a fair degree of success, 
few concerns have made headway against 
cyclical unemployment. Such regularization 
policies, moreover, while increasing the pro- 
portion of employees working full time, also 
are apt to result in the squeezing out of the 
‘marginal’ workers employed part of the time, 
a process which does not contribute to the 
lessening of total unemployment.” 


for 1927, the last preceding census year. The 
number of wage earners (average for the 
year) increased 2:4 per cent, from 8,349,755 
to 8,550,284, and wages increased 3-9 per cent, 
from $10,848,802,532 to $11,271,016,618. As com- 
pared with 1919, the changes are as follows: 
Value of products, increase of 10-3 per cent; 
number of wage earners, decrease of 5 per 
cent; wages, increase 7-7 per cent. Because 
of the substantial decline in wholesale prices 
between 1919 and 1929, the rate of increase 
in value of products does not reflect the true 
increase in production during the 10-year 
period. 


The Women’s Minimum Wage Board of 
the province of Quebec advises women and 
girls in industrial employment in the province 
to secure from their employer, on leaving, a 
statement as to the length of their service. 
Owing to the absence of positive proof on 
this point employees sometimes find it diffi- 
cult to secure the periodical wage increases 
provided by the Board in its regulations. It 
is pointed out that while most employers 
comply with the law in this respect, there 
have been cases where employers have refused 
to grant the regular increment on the ground 
that the workers had not served the full 
period in the same plants, and that there was 
no proof of prior service. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS IN CANADA 
New Bulletin Issued by the Department of Labour 


‘TBE Employment of Children and Young 

Persons in '\Canada is the title of a bulle- 
tin of 140 pages just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, its purpose being to show the 
nature and extent of the employment of young 
persons under 18 years of age in as far as 
information is available. 

The material has been arranged in three 
parts. Part I is devoted mainly to the col- 
lection and analysis of the statistical informa- 
tion contained in the report of the census of 
1921. A slight sketch of the different economic 
divisions of the country is given, and an 
analysis of the changes in juvenile employ- 
ment through the years marked by the cen- 
suses of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. Part II 
deals with accidents to young persons in the 
course of their employment. Part III shows 
in tabular form the provisions of the existing 
provincial laws requiring school attendance 
and establishing minimum ages and maximum 
hours for the employment of children in 
mines, factories, shops, streets and places of 
amusement. There are also tables setting out 
briefly the chronological development of this 
legislation. These tables are supplemented by 
a historical survey of the laws governing 
juvenile employment in Canada. Such an ac- 
count is deemed necessary to an understanding 
of the present legislation and together with 
quotations from various commissions recom- 
mending or reporting on the administration of 
certain laws, is a mecessary part of a bulletin 
of information on juvenile employment in 
Canada. The first two sections of Part III 
cover the legislation on apprenticeship and 
technical education and the laws requiring 
school attendance. Then follow sections on 
the laws regulating labour conditions in cer- 
tain classes of employment—mines, factories, 
shops, and streets and nlaces of amusement. 
A final section deals with the laws governing 
dangerous occupations and the night work of 
young persons, In an appendix are quoted 
some extracts from the report of a comparative 
study of children at work and in school in Cin- 
cinnati. This study extended over a five-year 
period and covered as far as possible the 
same children from year to year. It is of 
particular interest in a consideration of the 
problems of juvenile education and employ- 
ment. 

The census of 1921 showed 73,208 children 
between 10 and 15 years of age, inclusive, as 
being engaged in gainful occupations. That 
is 6-8 per cent of all the children of these ages 
in Canada. There seems reason to believe 
that there are fewer children employed in 


some localities and in some industries at the 
present time than in 1921. Restrictive factors 
at work since that year are the minimum wage 
laws of certain provinces, which have tended 
to reduce the number, or at least the propor- 
tion, of young girls in the trades affected by 
minimum wage orders. The school-leaving 
age has been raised in four provinces, and the 
minimum age for some classes of employment 
such as work in mines in Nova Scotia and in 
shops in Ontario. On the other hand, 1921 
was a year of industrial depression, and with 
expanding industries in subsequent years, em- 
ployment opportunities increased. Problems 
arise from the employment of these children 
owing to their lack of general education and 
of vocational training, and their physical and 
mental immaturity, with consequent suscepti- 
bility to the diseases, accidents and moral 
hazards of the working world, and all such 
effects on the individual react on society. 

Over half the number of employed children 
under 16 were reported as working about farms, 
the great majority of these being employed on 
their parents’ farms. In addition to those 
children who did not attend school at all 
during the year, school reports show a much 
larger number who attended irregularly or 
lost considerable time at certain periods of the 
year on account of farm work. In districts 
where different kinds of fruit, potatoes, sugar 
beets and tobacco are grown on a large scale, 
children are frequently kept out of school at 
busy seasons. On grain and dairy farms, the 
problem seems to be one of complete non- 
attendance. As the bulletin points out, 
irregular attendance results in a falling behind 
in school work, with discouragement and dis- 
like of school as a result. Such children are 
likely to leave school at the earliest oppor- 
tunity whether or not they have reached the 
limit of their ability as far as the ordinary 
school curriculum is concerned. A_ British 
Government report is quoted as follows:— 

“Agriculture is essentially from top to 
bottom a skilled industry, and if there is to 
be an agricultural revival in England one of 
the most potent means for bringing it about 
must be an improved education.” 

The figures show that lower school attend- 
ance in rural districts is a problem in all the 
provinces, but more particularly in the east, 
if some allowance be made for the newer and 
scattered nature of the settlements on the 
prairies. 

Over 14,000 children under 16 years of age 
were employed in factories in Canada in 1921, 
the largest number working in cotton, clothing, 
lumber, metal and in printing and book-bind- 
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ing establishments. Juveniles of 16 and 17 
were employed in similar places and in fac- 
tories producing boots and shoes, biscuits and 
confectionery, tobacco and rubber goods. Some 
information is given as to the peculiar hazards 
of employment in connection with processes 
generating dust, fumes and gases, or requiring 
the handling of poisonous substances, but 
there are no data to show to what extent 
juveniles are exposed to those dangers. The 
greater susceptibility of adolescents to diseases 
and particularly to industrial poisons, and 
their greater liability to accidents, are pointed 
out. The existing information as to accidents 
to minors in Canada is very fragmentary. 
Experience elsewhere has shown that juveniles 
are more frequently injured by machinery, 
and that the proportion of accidents resulting 
in permanent disability is higher among 
juveniles than among adults. Compared with 
Britain or some of the United States, the 
Canadian provinces appear to have little or 
no legislation regulating the employment of 
young persons in dangerous trades. Some of 
these industries, including the electrical ap- 
paratus and rubber industries, have developed 
rapidly only in recent years. 

Figures are given in the bulletin to show 
the number of children and young persons em- 
ployed about shops, mines, construction works, 


in domestic service and other occupations. 
Children in street trades, and children em- 
ployed before and after school hours, are dealt 
with in special sections. The possible effects 
on health and character of street work are 
pointed out. The employment of school 
children, like so many other kinds of employ- 
ment, can only be determined as to its results 
by medical examinations and the periodical 
checking up of school records. 

Wherever possible, data regarding hours of 
labour and other working conditions are given. 
Juveniles employed at jobs furnishing manual 
or mental training are preparing for a future 
of relatively high wages and steadiness of 
employment. Those working at odd jobs as 
messengers or general helpers, and receiving 
little if any training, are likely to become 
general labourers with comparatively low 
wages and irregular employment. The children 
who leave school as soon as the law permits 
form a large proportion of the latter class. 
Many social problems are said to be trace- 
able to this haphazard employment of 
children, whether they be children of normal 
or sub-normal intelligence. The drifting into 
employment of boys and’ girls unable to 
make progress at ordinary schools is hardly 
a solution of the problem of children retarded 
as to school grades. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF LABOUR DEPARTMENT OF QUEBEC FOR 
1929-30 


ie annual report of the Minister of Pub- 
lie Works and Labour of the Province 
of Quebec details the administrative operations 
of the Department during the year ended 
June 30, 1930. In a prefatory note the 
Deputy Minister points out that the develop- 
ment of the Department since its establish- 
ment in 1888 has necessitated the decentral- 
ization, under separate administration, of two 
recently created branches—the Board of Ex- 
amining Electricians and the Women’s Mini- 
mum Wage Board. The report of the latter 
is summarized elsewhere in this issue. Among 
the duties and functions of the Department 
are: the supervision of all proceedings under 
the Quebec Trades Disputes Act; supervision 
of the work of the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Commission; the inspection of industrial estab- 
lishments, especially from the standpoint of 
the workers’ safety and health; the carrying 
out of the provincial government’s fair wage 
policy, requiring the payment of current rates 
of wages in connection with work under pro- 
vincial government contracts; superintending 
licensed registry offices for domestic servants; 


administering the Boiler Inspection Act; 
superintending the inspection of foundries; 
maintaining provincial employment offices and 
supervising juvenile employment by means of 
educational certificates issued to children under 
16 years of age. 


Registration of Children—Since the amend- 
ment to the Quebec Industrial Establishments 
Act in 1919, requiring educational certificates 
for children before they can be employed, a 
total of 32,318 children have been registered. 
During the period covered by the report, the 
number of children, 14 to 16 years old, who 
were registered, totalled 1,132, of which num- 
ber, 1,064 were registered at Montreal. It is 
stated that the registration of children is not 
so difficult as when the law came into effect, 
particularly in Montreal and Quebec, where 
there is no lack of night schools. To assist 
in closer supervision, it is suggested that a 
night school be established in each importans 
industrial centre, or else that before entering 
employment in a factory a child must have a 
certificate of study from the local school com- 
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missioners. By means of radio broadcasts 
parents are to be induced to keep their chil- 
dren at school as long as possible. 


Working Hours and Overtime Permits: 
Thirty-two permits were granted during the 
year to allow employers to keep their fac- 
tories in operation beyond the hours fixed by 
statute. Commenting on this fact, the report 
observes that “this may appear anomalous in 
a time of depression, particularly as the re- 
quests came from textile manufacturers in 
small towns. As regards working hours for 
girls and women, attention is drawn to the 
difficulty of applying the law in laundries. 
Night work for girls and woman is forbidden 
by legislation, and the manufacturer who se- 
cures an extension of working hours is prohi- 
bited from prolonging the working period 
beyond nine o’clock at night.’ However, it is 
pointed out that many laundries which have 
to make deliveries to ships about to sail can- 
not operate on the basis of the extension 
granted by the inspectors “even though the 
owners have no desire to work more than 55 
hours a week.” Accordingly, a derogation from 
the ordinary rule is regarded by the report as 
being necessary in the case of laundries. 





By an amendment to the Industrial Estab- 
lishments Act a week’s work for women in the 
Province was reduced to 55 hours. Formerly 
this ruling applied only to cotton industries. 
It is considered that, apart from the relief 
that the amendment will afford to working 
women generally, the new provision will re- 
sult in facilitating the enforcement of 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act. 


Inspections of Industrial Establishments — 
The report of inspectors of industrial estab- 
lishments and public buildings indicates that 
the total number of inspections during the 
year was 3,491, of which number 2,092 were in 
the Montreal division, 1,155 in the Quebec 
division and 244 in the Eastern Townships 
division. Among the duties of the inspectors, 
of chief importance is that concerning the 
installation of fire escapes and safety exits. 
During the year approximately 90 fire escapes 
were installed. 


Industrial Accidents—During the period 
under review, there were reported to the De- 
partment by employers a total of 1,618 indus- 
trial accidents, of which 36 were fatal. In the 
previous year there were 2,180 accidents re- 
ported, of which 32 were fatal. With respect 
to accidents, there were 192 signed or anony- 
mous complaints made in the Montreal divi- 
sion. Upon investigation only 33 of them 
were justifiable. The complaints - received 
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from the Quebec division numbered 56, while 
53 were received from the Eastern Townships. 


Boilers and Heating Systems—The revenue 
from boiler and heating system inspections, 
the examination of plans for building boilers, 
and of the qualifications of stationary engi- 
neers during the year amounted to $24,857.80 
in the Montreal division, an increase of $4,249. 
The revenue for the above services in the 
Quebec division totalled $10,185.90. Both 
amounts greatly exceeded the revenues of 
previous years. The inspection service of the 
Department especially concentrates upon 
second hand boilers and new boilers coming 
from the United States and from other prov- 
inces. Mention is made of the “ever increas- 
ing number of insurance companies doing 
boiler inspection concurrently with the De- 
partment.” 


Government Employment Offices—In his 
report, the general superintendent of employ- 
ment bureaus states that the industrial situa- 
tion in the Province varied very little during 
the past year, the agriculture and lumbering 
industries indicating the largest number of 
placements. Two new employment bureaus, 
one at Amos and the other at Rouyn were 
opened during the year, but neither indicated 
any pronounced activity owing to the de- 
pression in the mining and lumbering indus- 
tries. The total placement for the year 
numbered 24,117, which was over 3,000 less 
than the year previous. 


Licensed Employment -Bureaus—In con- 
nection with private employment bureaus, 
the Deputy Minister emphasizes that in com- 
pliance with the wishes of organized labour 
the Department will adhere to its policy of 
refusing sanction to the opening of any new 
licensed offices. The opinion is expressed that 
“although their present number is less than 
those of some other provinces, six or seven 
of them are amply sufficient for labourers 
speaking a foreign tongue.” Touching on 
another problem, the Deputy Minister reports 
that “there always remains the problem of 
female servants registry offices unauthorized 
by town or government. Many abuses were 
reported last year. The keepers should be 
licensed and placed under the same obligations 
as men’s employment bureaus.” 


Board of Examining Electricians—The re- 
port of the chief examiner observes that “the 
public accepts, if not eagerly, at least uncom- 
plainingly, the provisions of the law respect- 
ing electrical installations,” and that engi- 
neers, architects and technicians seek more 
carefully to meet the requirements of the 
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Canadian Electrical Code, which has now 
been adopted as standard in seven provinces 
of the Dominion. During the year there were 
99,558 inspections made, and 53,331 certificates 
issued. 

Trade Disputes and Sunday Labour—The 
report of the Registrar of Conciliation and 
Arbitration ‘Councils showed that there were 
no serious disputes during the year, and that 


the Quebec Industrial Disputes Act was not 
invoked in that period. The Registrar com- 
mented upon the general trend to have dis- 
putes “settled by the arbitration and con- 
ciliation councils of the unions or syndicates 
affected.” An inquiry was held into complaints 
about Sunday work in an industrial plant at 
Portneuf, the results of the inquiry being 
given in a special report. 





REPORT OF WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGE COMMISSION OF 
QUEBEC, 1929-30 


[ete fourth annual report of the Women’s 

Minimum Wage Commission of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec reviews its activities in the ad- 
ministration of Women’s Minimum Wage Act 
for the twelve months’ period ended June 30, 
1930. The Orders so far issued by the Board 
govern the employment of female workers in 
the following industries: Laundries, dye works 
and dry cleaning establishments; printing in 
all its branches; textile trades and all allied 
processes; boot and shoe and leather industry ; 
clothing industry in all its classifications; to- 
bacco, cigar and cigarette industry. Of the 
above Orders, those governing the clothing 
and tobacco industries were issued during the 
period covered by the present report (LaBour 
GazeTTE, May, 1930, page 522). Detailed in- 
formation respecting the other Orders was 
given in the following issues of the Lasour 
Gazette: laundries, December, 1926, page 1195, 
March, 1927, page 271, November, 1928, page 
1198, February, 1929, page 175; printing and 
textile industries, November, 1927, page 1174, 
January, 1928, page 30, July, 1928, page 713; 
boot, shoe and leather industry, May, 1929, 
page 489. 

An important feature of the administration 
of the Act is the system of investigations and 
inspections carried out by the Commission. 
In the Montreal district there were 18 in- 
quiries into complaints, 10 of which were found 
to be justified. In several of these, employees 
had been paid lower wages than the rate to 
which they were entitled, and in such cases 
wage balance was adjusted and arrears col- 
lected on behalf of the employees. The small- 
est individual claim was $1.50 and the largest 
$45. In this district, also, there were 80 in- 
spections and 109 visits to demand the return 
of reports from employers. In the Queb2e 
district, there were 125 inspections and visits 
while seven complaints were investigated. 

It is pointed out that the Commission is en- 
deavouring to administer the Act by an edu- 
cational campaign, featured by methods that 
foster confidence and co-operation instead of 
employing coercion and force. 


Investigation into Needle Trades—During 
1929-30 an investigation was made into the 
needle trades which give employment to 11,- 
873 women, of whom 9,510 are in Montreal. 
There are 407 such establishments, of which 
total 364 are located in Montreal. In relating 
the results of the investigation the report 
states as follows:— 

“This industry is very peculiar, the condi- 
tions therein being so different in each branch 
that no less than ten enactments were needed 
to cover every needle trade; thus, work in one 
branch is only for a season; in another, it lasts 
usually eight months;.in another, there is no 
slack season, and the average wage does noi 
vary from one time to another. It was there- 
fore impossible to fix minima and uniform 
working hours, for to do so would prejudice 
one or the other.” 

Clothing Industry—The report indicates 
that the clothing industry is sub-divided into 
several branches according to the nature of 
the manufacturing process, each branch being 
covered by an enactment designating the hours 
of work and the minimum wages. Separate 
regulations are issued for the district of Mont- 
real and the rest of the Province. In the 
Montreal district, during the period under re- 
view there were 364 clothing firms employing 
a total of 9,510 women. Of this total, 4,079 
were classed as inexperienced (under $12 per 
week) and 5,431 were rated as experienced 
(over $12 per week). The total employed is 
also divided into piece-workers and those 
working by the day, there being 4,463 in the 
former category and 5,047 in the jatter. The 
average weekly wages paid amount to $13.27. 
apprentices receiving a weekly average of 
$8.37, with experienced workers recelving aun 
average of $16.95 per week. Similar particu- 
lars for the rest of the Province outside of 
Montreal are as follows: Number of firms, 
43; number of women employed, 2,363; in- 
experienced (under $10); 1,423; experienced 
(over $10), 940; piece-workers, 1,454; day 
workers, 909; average weekly wages, $9.32; in- 
experienced, $6.50; experienced, $13.59. 
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Tobacco, Cigar and Cigarette Industry— 
The statistics given as regards the employ- 
ment of women in this industry in the -dis- 
trict of Montreal were: Firms reporting, 27; 
number of women employed, 3,339; inewperi- 
enced (under $12), 1,986; experienced (over 
$12), 1,353; piece-workers, 2,420; day work- 
ers, 919; average weekly wages, $11.87; in- 
experienced, $9.28; experienced, $15.67. For 
the-rest of the province, the figures were: 
firms reporting, 16; number of women em- 
ployed, 942; inexperienced (under $10), 620: 
experienced ,over $10), 322; piece-workers, 
712; day workers, 230; average weekly wages, 
$8.88; inexperienced, $6.94; experienced, 
$12.63. 


Laundries and Dye Works—The annual 
summary of the situation in this industry, in 
the city of Montreal, was indicated by the 
following figures: number of firms em- 
ploying women, 42; number of women em- 
ployed, 1,336; average weekly wage, $12.63. 
For the rest of the province the statistics 
presented were: number of firms employing 
women, 20; number of women employed, 
303; average weekly wage, $9.39. 


Printing Industry—In the printing indus- 
try (city of Montreal), the following statis- 
tics were indicated: number of firms employ- 
ing women, 107; number of women employed, 
1,046; average weekly wage, $12.85. For the 
rest of the province the figures are: number 
of firms employing women, 30; number of 
women employed, 235; average weekly wage, 
$9.78. 


Textile Industry—The particulars respect- 
ing the employment of women in the textile 
industry (city of Montreal) were as follows: 
number of firms employing women, 14; num- 
ber of women employed, 2,674; average week- 
ly wage, $13.33. The statistics for the rest of 
the province were as follows: number of 
firms employing women, 24; number of 
women employed, 5,930; average weekly 
wage, $12.01. 


Boot and Shoe Industry—The report ex- 
plains that enactments covering this industry 
only came into force on July 1, 1929, and that 
statistics for the year were not completed at 
the time of publication. 

The report shows that there are in the 
province a total of 796 establishments gov- 
erned by enactments of the commission. Of 
these, 606 are in Montreal and 190 outside. 
The number of women workers protected by 
the Act totals 29,711, of which total 18,788 
are employed in Montreal. 
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It is emphasized that “one of the most 
delicate phases of the commission’s work is 
the effective protection of aged, infirm or 
handicapped workwomen, who, having to 
earn a living, are unable for one reason or 
another to draw the same wage as a normal 
workwoman.” In these cases the commission 
is authorized to issue permits allowing such 
to be employed at lower wages than the es- 
tablished minimum for the class of labour 
concerned. However, it is pointed out that 
the number of such permits is so small that 
it has little influence on the general wage. 
There were 18 establishments to which per- 
mits were issued during the year. The num- 
ber of permits that expired during the same 
period was 15, leaving 47 permits in force at 
the close of the year. 





The inclusion of boys under 18 years of age 
in the provisions of the Minimum Wage Act 
of Ontario was among the recommendations 
of the Ontario Provincial Council of the Na- 
tional Council of Women of Canada, reported 
at the last convention of the central body. 





The Union of Manitoba Municipalities, at 
its 27th annual meeting, held recently at 
Winnipeg, adopted a resolution asking that 
the municipalities should be relieved of direct 
financial responsibility in connection with the 
old age pension system. The Hon. John 
Bracken, premier of the province, in an ad- 
dress to the convention, promised that if the 
Dominion Government undertook the entire 
burden of old age pensions, the province 
would assume full responsibility in conmnec- 
tion with the health services, and a portion 
of the liability for soldiers’ taxation relief, 
and would provide for a reduction of the land 
tax by 50 per cent. 


Production of the glass industry in Canada 
during 1929 was valued at $15,507,448, accord- 
ing to a bulletin recently issued by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. This output was 
the highest on record, being 11 per cent over 
the previous high record of $14,021,778 in 
1927, and 12 per cent greater than the total 
of $13,795,690 for 1920, the third best year. 
The 60 plants engaged in the manufacture of 
glass or glass products during 1929 reported 
a working capital of $16,289,364 and afforded 
employment to a monthly average of 3,948 
people, who received $4,740,676 as salaries or 
wages. Their purchased materials cost 
$5,355,156 and the value added by manufac- 
turing was $10,152,286. 
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MINIMUM WAGES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


First Orders Governing Employment of Women in Various Occupations 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Nova Scotia 
has so far issued four orders establishing 
minimum rates of wages for female employees 
respectively in laundries, dry cleaning estab- 
lishments and dye-works in Halifax and in 
Sydney, ete.; in the food trades at Halifax; 
and in hotels, restaurants and refreshment 
rooms in the cities and towns in the Province. 
The Minimum Wage Act of Nova Scotia was 
passed in 1920, but only took effect in 1930. 
The new regulations governing its adminis- 
tration were given in the Lasour GazeErre, 
July, 1930, page 736. The text of Order No. 1 
is given in full, while in the remaining orders 
any points in which the provisions differ from 
those in Order No. 1 are indicated. 


Order No. 1.—Governing Female Employees 
in Laundries, Dry Cleaning Establish- 
ments and Dye Works in the City of 
Halifax. 


(1) Wages—No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ a female worker or suffer or per- 
mit a female worker to be employed in a laun- 
dry or dyeing or cleaning establishment in the 
City of Halifax at a wage less per week for 
the regular recognized working period of the 
eo aces than is set forth in the following 
table: — 


HALIFAX 











Experienced | Inexperienced Adult Young Girls 
Workers over 18 years Under 18 years 
6 months at...$ 7 00 
6 months at...$ 9 00 | 6 cf 8 50 
$11 00 6 ss 10 00 | 6 s§ 10 00 


No worker who begins as a young girl shall, 
after reaching the age of eighteen years, receive 
less than the wage prescribed for an inexperi- 
enced adult. A person shall be deemed to be 
an experienced worker when such person has 
been employed in the industry for one year, 
after attaining the age of seventeen years, and 
in other cases when such person has been em- 
ployed in the industry for eighteen months. 

(2) Maximum of Inexperienced Employees— 
The number of inexperienced adults or young 
girls or both shall not exceed twenty-five per 
cent (25%) of the total female working force, 
except when the total working force is less 
than four. 

(3) Hours of Work—(a) The work-period 
for which these minimum wages shall 
be paid shall not be less than 44 nor 
more than 50 hours per week. 

(6) Work in excess of 50 hours per week 
shall be counted as overtime and _ shall 
be paid for at not less than the minimum 
wage rates fixed by this order, reckoned 
on the basis of a 50-hour week. 


(c) Work for less than 44 hours per week 
may be counted as short-time, and shall 
be paid for at not less than the minimum 
wage rates fixed by this order, reckoned 
proportionately to the regular weekly 
period in the establishment. 

(d) The wage minimums shall be payable for 
the work-period in any establishment 
within the limits of from 44 to 50 hours 
per week. Any worker losing time dur- 
ing the operation of an establishment 
may be paid proportionately for the 
actual number of hours worked. 

(4) Board Allowance.—In the City, lodging 
including board shall not be charged for in 
excess of a rate of ($4.50) per week; nor 
single meals in excess of 25 cents per meal. 

(5) Permit—-The Board may issue permits 
for lower wages on behalf of aged or handi- 
capped workers. It may also grant permits of 
variation or suspension of any of these regula- 
tions in case of exceptional conditions. Em- 
ployers or employees are invited to consult the 


_ Board regarding any problems which this order 


may concern. 

(6) Deduction for Absence—No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, reckoned in 
proportion to the normal working hours in 
vogue in the establishment. 

(7) Waiting—An employee required to wait 
on the premises shall be paid for the time 
thus spent. 

(8) Penalties. 
is punishable by fine. 
Acts, 1920, Chapter 11.) 

(9) Posting—Hach establishment shall keep 
a copy of this order posted in a conspicuous 
place on its premises. 

(10) This order is subject to annual revision 
by the Board. 

(11) This order shall come into force and 
be effective on the first day of October, 1930. 

Address all communications to the Minimum 
Wage Board, Halifax, N.S. 

Dated at Halifax, this 5th Day of August, 


A.D. 1930. 
H. E. Manon, 
Chairman. 
KATHERINE A. SCANLON, 
JEAN U. FIELDING, 
Pe aera ye 
RopERICK KERR, 
Minimum Wage Board. 


Any violation of this order 
(See section 11, N.S. 





Order No. la.—Governing Female Employ- 
ees in Laundries, Dry Cleaning Estab- 
lishments and Dye Works in the City 
of Sydney and Town of Glace Bay. 


The Minimum wage scale in this order is 
the same as in Order No. 1, and the other 
provisions are also the same, except that it 
was to take effect as from November 1, 1930, 
and that section (4) reads as follows:— 

Board Allowance——Where lodging is fur- 


nished by employer there may be deducted 
from the wage a sum which shall be not more 
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than One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per 
week, and for Board not more than Four 
Dollars and Fifty Cents ($4.50) per week, or 
single meals in excess of Twenty-Five cents 
(.25) per meal. 


Order No. 1b.—Governing Female Employ- 
ees in Laundries, Dry Cleaning Estab. 
lishments and Dye Works, in all in- 
corporated Towns in Nova Scotia, with 
the exception of Glace Bay: 


(1) Wages—No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ a female worker or suffer or 
permit a female worker to be employed in a 
laundry or dyeing or cleaning establishment in 
any Incorporated Town of Nova Scotia at a 
wage less per week for the regular recognized 
working period of the establishment than is set 
forth in the following table:— 








Experienced | Inexperienced Adult Young Girls 
Workers over 18 years under 18 years 
$10 00 


6 months at. ..$8 00 | 6 months at...$ 6 00 
6 $ 9 00 | 6 cs 7 50 
6 a 9 00 


The other provisions in this order are the 
same as in Order No. 1, except that the order 


was to come into force and be effective on 
January 1, 1931. 


Order No. 2.—Governing Female Employees 
in the ‘Food Trades” including the 
Making of Confectionery, Biscuits, 
Chocolate, Grocery Specialties Together 
with Bakeries and All Allied Industries 
in the City of Halifax. 


(1) Wages.—No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ a female worker or suffer or 
permit a female worker to be employed in a 
confectionery or bakery establishment in the 
City of Halifax at a wage less per week for 
the regular recognized working period of the 
establishment than is set forth in the following 
table: — 








Experienced | Inexperienced Adults 
Workers over 18 years 


$11 00 


Young Girls 
Under 18 years 





6 months at...$ 9 00 | 6 months at...$ 7 00 
6 ‘s 10 00 | 6 ee 8 50 
6 s 10 00 





The other provisions of this order are the 
same as those in Order No. 1, except that 
section (4) is as follows:— 


_(4) Board Allowance-—Where lodging is fur- 
nished by Employer there may be deducted 
from the wage a sum which shall be not more 
than Two Dollars ($2.00) per week, and for 
Board not more than Four Dollars ($4.00) per 
week, or single meal in excess of Twenty-Five 
eents (.25) per meal. 


This order came into force and became 
effective on December 1, 1930. 


Order No. 3.—Governing Female Employees 
in Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment 
Rooms, in Cities and Incorporated 
Towns of Nova Scotia. 


(1) Wages—No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ a female worker or suffer or 
permit a female worker to be employed in 
Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms 
in the Cities or Incorporated Towns of Nova 
Scotia at a wage less per week for the regular 
recognized working period of the establishment 
than is set forth in the following table:— 














Population Group Experienced Inexperienced 
Workers Workers 
Cities of 17,000 popu-| $11 00 6 months at...$ 9 00 
lation and over. 6 . 10 00 
Cities and Towns be- 6 me 8 00 
tween 2,000 and 6 ee 9 00 
17,000 population.... . $10 00 


The other provisions in this order are the 
same as those in Order No. 1, except section 
(4) which reads as follows:— 


(4) Board Allowance——Where lodging is fur- 
nished by Employer there may be deducted 
from the wage a sum which shall be not more 
than Two Dollars ($2.00) per week, and for 
Board not more than Four Dollars ($4.00) per 
week, or single meals in excess of Twenty-Five 
Cents (.25) per meal. 


This order came into force and became 


effective on December 1, 1930. 





Regulations of Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Board 


The following new regulations (Nos. 42, 43, 
and 44) under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1929, chapter 
73) were published in the Saskatchewan 
Gazelte, December 6, 1930. Earlier regula- 
tions were printed in the Lasour Gazerts, 
October, 1930, page 1154; August, 1930, page 
917; July, 1930, page 765; April, 1930, page 
392. 


Regulation 42. 


All industries carried on by any of the per- 
sons, firms, corporations or societies hereinafter 
enumerated which but for this regulation might 


come within the operation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of the Province of Saskatche- 
wan being Chapter 73 of the Statutes of 1928-29 
and amendments thereto are hereby wholly ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Act. 

(a) All church corporations, organizations or 
assemblies or bodies of people organized 
or coming together for religious purposes 
or worship whether orthodox or unortho- 
dox, christian or non-christian or pagan. 
All religious brotherhoods, sisterhoods 
and societies. 

The Red Cross, Humane Societies, Fra- 
ternal Societies and all other Societies 
existing only for charitable, social or 
fraternal purposes and all those bodies 


(b) 
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of societies commonly known as fraternal 
societies and all other voluntary organi- 
zations existing for charitable, social or 
fraternal purposes. 


Nothing in this Regulation shall be construed 
to exclude any work which is let by contract 
by any of the above named persons, firms, cor- 
porations or societies nor shall anything in this 
Regulation be construed to exempt the above 
named persons, firms, corporations, or societies 
from the operation of Section 11 of The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and nothing in this 
Regulation shall be deemed to exempt the said 
persons, firms, corporations or societies from 
its duty to report to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board any work let by contract, the per- 
formance of which constitutes an industry with- 
in the definition thereof contained in the said 
Act and within the Schedule to the said Act. 

This Regulation shall become and be effective 
on, from and after midnight of December 31, 
1930. 


Regulation 43. 


Whereas the second paragraph of Regulation 
1 adopted by the Board on March 20, 1930, 
approved .by the Lieutenant Governor in Coun- 
cil on March 21, 1930, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, on March 29, 1930, reads 
as follows:— 


“Provided that in no case shall any assess- 
ment be less than $20.00.” And whereas it is 
desirable to amend the quoted portion of 
Regulation: — 


1. The following paragraph is substituted for 
the paragraph above quoted:— 


“Provided that in no case shall any assess- 
ment levied upon a Municipal Corporation be 
less than Twenty Dollars ($20.00) upon the 
annual payroll and that in no case shall any 
assessment levied upon an employer other than 
a Municipal Corporation be less than Ten 
Dollars ($10.00) on the annual payroll.” 

This Regulation shall come into effect at 
Midnight of December 31, 1930. 


Regulation 44. 


Whereas some doubt may exist as to the 
applicability of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to those employers who are operating out- 
fits for sawing wood for fuel or for other 
purposes not connected with lumbering, logging 
or sawmills, such wood sawing outfits not being 
operated in connection with an industry which 
otherwise comes under the Act: 

And whereas the Board deems it desirable to 
remove any such uncertainty; 

The Board hereby approves and passes a 
Regulation dealing with the said matter as 
follows:— 

Employers engaged in the operation of wood 
sawing outfits, sawing or manufacturing wood 
for the purpose of fuel when such wood sawing 
outfits are not operated in connection with 
logging, lumbering or sawmill operations and 
are not operated in connection with an industry 
which otherwise comes under the Act shall be 
deemed to be excluded from the operation of 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Labour Conditions in Soviet Agriculture and Forestry 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, in 
its issue for December, 1930, reproduced statis- 
tics showing the earnings and hours of labour 
in the socialized, and also in the unsocialized 
sections of the industries of agriculture and 
forestry in the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. This information was taken from a 
recent publication of the State Planning Com- 
mission (Gosplan). Earnings on State farms 
(Sovkhozy), it is stated, increase according to 
the degree of mechanisation, and, in the period 
July-September, 1929, average daily earnings 
on 1,333 farms, employing on July 1, 1929, per- 


manent, seasonal and temporary workers in ~ 


the proportion of 14-6, 16-1 and 69-3 per cent, 
respectively, were as follows:— 











Monthly Earnings 
Class of State Farm 

Permanent} Seasonal 

Roubles* | Roubles* 
Grain Grusteeessn marie estriol ears 75°7 61:3 
Apriculturalitrustscis sie cee tienes 38-5 30-7 
Sheep larmsy nse tse te loiete rides 44-1 43-0 
Cotton and other fibres............ 67°9 48-2 
Land'!societiesss.massere teeta: 39°7 30-6 
Sugantrust xaiccneesee esas 42-3 30-1 
Otheristatefarmsincs acacia - 42-8 36°5 

All classes (including some not 

shown in the Table)............. 42-4 32°4 





* One rouble or 100 copecks, equals about 50 cents at the 
par of exchange. 


In addition, payments in kind were made, 
the value of which is not stated for the period 
referred to. In June, 1929, the value of these 
payments is stated to have increased the earn- 
ings of permanent, seasonal and temporary 
workers by 0°38, 1:2 and 8:7 per cent re- 
spectively. 


The statistics of the average monthly earn- 
ings of workers on peasant farms, in Septem- 
ber, 1929, are stated to have been as follows: 
for daily workers on individual farms 22-8 
roubles, including 13-1 roubles for board; for 
workers employed by rural communities and 
groups of employers, 31-4 roubles, including 
6:3 roubles for board. 


The higher earnings of workers employed on 
the State farms, as compared with the earnings 
of workers employed on peasant farms, are 
attributed to the higher productivity of such 
labour in large-scale farming. 


According to the results of a special inquiry 
into the working and living conditions of ap- 
proximately 12,000 forestry workers in various 
parts of the Union, the average daily earnings 
in February and March, 1929, amounted to 175 
copecks for workers on foot and 259 copecks 
for mounted workers; while the average dura- 
tion of the working day was 11:3 hours. 
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For agricultural workers the available statis- 
tics of working hours relate to 1928, when the 
length of the working day on State farms 
ranged from 8-1 to 9-2 hours according to the 
season of the year. In the case of workers 


on peasant farms, according to an inquiry coy- 
ering approximately 19,000 workers, the aver- 
age length of the working day ranged from 8-7 


hours in winter to 11-9 hours in summer. 





LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS - 


Quebee Provincial Executive of Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Representatives of the Quebee Provincial 
Executive of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada waited upon the Provincial Cabinet 
on January 8 for the purpose of presenting the 
requests for the enactment of legislation as 
approved by the Congress. The delegates in- 
cluded Messrs. Pierre Lefevre, Chairman, Omer 
Fleury, Quebec, J. A. D’Aoust, Three Rivers, 
and Phil. Corriveau, who were accompanied by 
approximately 100 of the chief officers of the 
various local and district councils in the Prov- 
ince. They were received by Hon. L. A. 
Taschereau, Prime Minister, and several mem- 
bers of the Provincial Cabinet, including the 
Hon. J. N. Francoeur, Minister of Public 
Works and Labour. The requests that were 
presented were as follows:— 

Early and thorough investigation into the 
hazards of spray painting, and the enactment 
of such laws as will adequately protect the 
workers and provide efficient supervision of 
all shops using spraying machines. 

That operators of gas or electrically driven 
shovels, cranes and similar machines be sub- 
ject to examination for licence and be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Stationary and 
Hoisting Engineers’ Board of the Province. 

Enactment of legislation governing the erec- 
tion and operation of hoisting appliances and 
the construction of buildings where workers 
are exposed to the danger of falling objects. 

Legislation compelling all automobile owners 
to carry insurance against personal and pro- 
perty damage to others. 

Immediate action in reference to the ques- 
tion of unemployment, sickness and invalidity 
insurance. 

The establishment by the provincial govern- 
ment of an 8-hour day, and the insertion of a 
fair wage clause in all contracts for public 
works. 

Stringent enforcement of existing legislation 
providing for the observance of one day’s rest 
in seven. 


Protesting against any further lowering of 
the upper age lhmit for employment by the 
government or by industry. 

Enactment of provincial legislation to give 
effect within the province to the Federal Old 
Age Pensions Act. 

Enactment of amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act so as to eliminate 
certain features of the present law that delay 
the settlement of cases, and the adoption of 
the principle of the collective liability of in- 
dustry for accidents. 

Regulation of the hours of labour of women 
under the Women’s Minimum Wage Act. 

Abolition of  fee-charging 
bureaus in the province. 

Legislation to establish a system of mothers’ 
allowances in the province. 

Further protection of passenger elevators, 
by means of equipment with safety doors in 
addition to those which lead from landings 
into elevator shafts. 

Limitation of the operating periods of pulp 
and paper mills in the province so as to effect 
an equal distribution of orders or equal oper- 
ating time among the various mills in the 
province. 

Sale of beer and wine to licensed taverns 
in the province. 

Enactinent of enabling legislation to make 
the Federal Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act fully operative in the province in respect 
to public utilities and corporations within the 
province. 

Enactment of legislation in regard to the 
draft conventions of the International Labour 
Conference :—Relating to the establishment of 
the eight-hour day; and the protection of 
women and children in industry and commerce. 
Also co-operation with other provinces to ob- 
tain ratification by Canada of all these con- 
ventions and recommendations, and that the 
province should be officially represented at the 
annual conference of the international Labour 
Organization. at Geneva. 


employment 
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Federation of Catholic 


On December 11 a delegation from the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
composed of Abbé Maxime Fortin (chaplain), 
and Messrs. Pierre Beaule (president), Clovis 
Bernier (director), and Thos. Poulin (assist- 
ant secretary), waited on the Quebec Pro- 
vincial Cabinet and presented requests for 
desired legislation. The delegation was ac- 
companied by the officers of the Central 
Council of Nationa] Catholic Unions of Que- 
bec city, as well as by a number of other 
members of the Catholic unions. 


The program submitted included the fol- 
lowing requests :-— 

A school of sociology; 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act so as to provide for collective in- 
surance; 

Enforcement of the law against the selling 
of cigarettes to minors; 

Aid to employment offices conducted by 
trade unions, and abolition of private em- 
ployment offices; 

Improvement in the industrial schools of 
the province; 

Extension by the provincial government, as 
a remedy for unemployment, of the 8-hour 
day to all its employees and to workers em- 
ployed on government works; 

To compel contractors to register the names 
and addresses of their employees; 

Helmets to be supplied by contractors to 
those employed in excavating; 

That officers of the Department of Labour 
be given the same privileges as other civil 
servants in regard to insurance; 

That Catholic unions be given representa- 
tion on all appointive bodies; 

Amendments to the regulations covering 
electrical inspection so as to permit tem- 
porary installations of electrical fixtures for 
national and religious celebrations; 

That the provincial Department of Labour 
be separated from the Department of Public 
Works under a separate minister; 

Awarding of scholarships to the best scholars 
in the technical schools of the province of 
Quebec; 

Establishment of 
bureau; 


an accident prevention 
Compulsory arbitration in all disputes in- 
volving firefighters or police; 
Two-platoon system for firefighters in all 
cities of 30,000 or over; 


Workers of Canada 


That the authorities proceed with all pos- 
sible public work, and compel contractors to 
refrain from using machinery of any kind on 
such jobs, and that the provincial Govern- 
ment induce the farmer to remain on the 
farms and encourage the excess rural popula- 
tion to take up colonization; 

An eight-hour day for bakers, suppression 
of Sunday and night work in bakeries, and 
appointment of inspectors to enforce the law; 

HKstablishment of an industrial museum, 
open to workers, and containing native and 
foreign species of woods; 

Amendments to the Minimum Wage for 
Women Act as to include women employed 
in stores; 

Enactment of a law to compel all employ- 
ers to give their employees having performed 
at least a month’s service eight days’ notice 
before dismissal, if such employees are not 
guilty of criminal negligence in the discharge 
of their duties; 

Repeal of the tax of one-tenth of a cent 
per ton per mile on truck owners; 

A minimum wage law for men based on the 
cost of living figures as published in federal 
statistics; 

That the provincial Government pass en- 
abling legislation so as to make Federal 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act applic- 
able to disputes on public utilities within the 
province; 

A labour code for the province; 

That the provincial Government provide 
that a fair wage clause be inserted in all con- 
tracts where grants are made for public works; 

Appointment of fair wage officers on goy- 
ernment work; 4 

Amendment to the Professional Syndicates 
Act to provide for an insurance fund; 

Increase of witness fees to $4 per day; 

Enactment of an Apprenticeship Act for 
the province of Quebec similar to that of 
France. 

Two of the requests of the delegation were 
covered by the Speech from the Throne, viz.: 
the creation of a separate Ministry of Labour, 
and the adoption of collective insurance as 
part of the Workmen’s Compensation law. 

Abbé Fortin and other members of the 
delegation complimented the Government on 
its adoption of these portions of the Fed- 
eration’s program. 
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OCCURRENCE OF SILICOSIS IN CANADA 


Contributed by Dr. J. G. Cunningham, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
Ontario Department of Health 


D* CUNNINGHAM was the representative of 

Canada at the International Conference 
on Silicosis, which was held last August at 
Johannesburg, South Africa, under the aus- 
pices of the International Labour Office 
(Geneva), with the assistance of the Trans- 
vaal Chamber of Mines and of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa. (Notes 
on this conference appeared in the Lasour 
Gazettr, September, 1930, page 1040; October, 
1930, page 1179.) Dr. Cunningham’s paper 
follows :—* 


Silicosis in Canada 


The subject of silicosis has deservedly re- 
ceived increased attention within the last few 
years. The lung diseases due to dust inhal- 
ation referred to in the broader sense as 
pneumoconiosis, or as miners’ phthisis and 
silocosis, are designated as compensable in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Aets of Ontario and 
Alberta. They are compensable in Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia under the head- 
ing of diseases due to occupation, while in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan legislation in 
regard to compensation is pending. 


In Ontario and Manitoba, examinations in 
miners to determine the presence of silicosis 
have been made by the Provincial Depart- 
ments of Health. 


A survey was made by the Industrial 
Hygiene Division of the Department of 
Health in Ontario gold mines in 1922 and 
again in 1925-1926. 

Using the South African classification of 
cases, later adopted in the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation legislation, there were few com- 
pensable cases in Sudbury and Cobalt where 
the amount of free silica in the ore and coun-- 
try rock is low. Cases were also few in Kirk- 
land Lake where the camp is of recent origin, 
while in Porcupine, among 236 workers nearly 
all with over five years under ground ex- 
posure to silica dust, there were 46 cases of 
silicosis, 29 ante-primary, 9 primary and 8 
secondary. The average underground exposure 


of the ante-primary cases was 11 years. This 
represented an accumulation of cases. 
In 1928, the Ontario Mining Act was 


amended to provide physical examination on 
employment and yearly thereafter of all un- 





* Another paper by Dr. Cunningham on this 
subject was reprinted in the LABourR GAZETTE, 
January, 1929, page 43. 


derground men except in mines exempt by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines. To be employed, 
the workmen must hold a certificate of “Free- 
dom from Tuberculosis,’ good for twelve 
months, stating that he is free from tuber- 
culosis of the respiratory organs. In the 
meantime, an amendment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act provided for the appoint- 
ment of medical officers, working under the 
supervision of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, to conduct these examinations. The 
definition of tuberculosis in silicosis cases was 
included. Tuberculosis alone is not com- 
pensable. Cases arising in the course of these 
examinations are submitted to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board if the total exposure to 
silica of five years in Ontario mines is verified. 
Cases are then referred to a Silicosis Referee 
Board for examination and report on diag- 
nosis. If the claim is allowed the miner }s 
notified of the fact by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board and informed that if he con- 
tinues in work exposing himself to silica and 
should the disease progress, no further benefits 
will be paid, whereas, if exposure to silica 
ceases and the disease progresses compensation 
is paid accordingly. 

Up to January 1, 1930, there had been com- 
pensated 91 ante-primary cases, 58 primary 
and 33 secondary, of which 18 have died, at 
a cost of $268,356, and $282,500 set aside for 
continuing claims. From 5 per cent to 10 per 
cent of applicants for work have been rejected 
on account of their physical condition. Among 
these have been a number of cases of silicosis 
from outside Ontario. The number of cases 
of tuberculosis without silicosis revealed by 
these examinations shows no important vari- 
ations from camp to camp and no significant 
increase compared with workers in mines or 
other heavy trades elsewhere. 


Dust control in the mines includes blast- 
ing at the end of the shift, the use of water 
in drills and on rock surfaces throughout, and 
general ventilation. 

The examination of 133 granite-cutters with 
over 15 years experience in the trade showed 
19 ante-primary, 5 primary and 10 secondary 
cases.* The average exposure of the ante- 
primary cases was 31 years, much longer than 
in miners, but the proportion of secondary 
cases was higher in granite cutters. The work 
is done under dry conditions in sheds which 
are open in summer but closed in winter. 

Exhaust equipment and general ventilation 
are used for removing dust. A positive 





* These terms were defined in the Lazsour 
GazettE, April, 1928, page 341. 
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pressure mask devised by Dr. F. M. R. Bulmer 
of the Industrial Hygiene Division, Ontario 
Department of Health, is in fairly common 
use by granite cutters in the Province. Pro- 
vision for initial or periodical examinations 
of these men has not yet been put into effect. 

Cases of silicosis have been detected among 
sand-blasters, moulders and grinders. HExam- 
ination by the Manitoba Department of 
Health have revealed cases of silicosis in- 
curred elsewhere, but the mine operations are 
too recent to show the length of time required 
for its development. Dust counts and rock 
analyses indicate the necessity for preventive 
measures. 

The X-ray picture is of first importance in 
the diagnosis of the condition but must be 
considered only in relation to physical exam- 
ination findings and the worker’s general con- 
dition. 

Studies on the pathology based on autopsy 
findings and animal experiments have been 
made by Dr. T. H. Belt, Pathology Depart- 
ment, University of Toronto; Dr. G. C. 
Cameron, Banting and Best Chair of Medical 
Research; Dr. A. R. Riddell and H. E. Roth- 
well, Division of Industrial Hygiene, Ontario 
Department of Health. 

South African Conference—In August of 
this year the International Labour Office 
called a Conference of experts from eight 
different countries to Johannesburg, South 
Africa to consider the various aspects of 
silicosis. Discussions dealt mainly with the 
effect of the inhalation of free silica (SO), 
in the mining industry. 

The proceedings may be grouped under 
three main headings, prevention; pathology 
and diagnosis; prognosis, compensation and 
after care. 

For the prevention of silicosis in mining, 
water has been used extensively, at the point 
of origin of dust, during blasting and drilling, 
and for wetting rock surfaces. 

In grinding, local exhaust equipment prop- 
erly installed and maintained has been found 
to be more effective than the use of water 
alone, but it is not practical for most mining 


Methods of accident prevention were dis- 
cussed at a safety congress held during Decem- 
ber under the auspices of the New York State 
Department of Labour. Reports were received 
from industries having a clear accident record 
for the year. It appeared that the greatest 
success 1s obtained when there is strong ex- 
ecutive support and the workers are care- 
fully educated as to the dangers existing. One 
paper showed the tremendous success that can 
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operations. When water is used, it is even 
more important than under dry conditions 
that men with active tuberculosis should not 
be at work, spreading the tubercle bacillus, 
since the organism lives longer under wet con- 
ditions. This involves examination on em- 
ployment and periodical examination there- 
after to eliminate those with tuberculosis. 

With the reduction in the amount of fine 
dust in the air which has been effected in 
South African mines, the average length of 
time for the development of early silicosis is 
about twelve years. This is a marked im- 
provement over previous conditions. 

The pathology and diagnosis of the disease 
elicited important technical discussions at the 
Conference, in the course of which it was 
demonstrated that silicosis has been produced 
experimentally in animals, an important pre- 
liminary to the recognition of the manner in 
which silica produces its effects. 

In addition, the Conference recommended 
for general acceptance the standard of diag- 
nosis of silicosis developed by the Miners’ 
Phthisis Bureau of South Africa, based on a 
very wide experience with the disease. 

Prognosis when silicosis is established 1s 
not satisfactory. South African experience 
indicates that practically all cases reaching 
the first compensable stage are sooner or later 
complicated by tuberculosis, with total dis- 
ability. 

For after care, a number of schemes for the 
rehabilitation of men with silicosis, removed 
from mines, have been instituted in South 
Africa and Australia without success. The 
problem is complicated there by the lack of 
other types of industrial employment. 

In reference to compensation, it should be 
recognized that silicosis is a disease due to 
occupation, frequently progressive in char- 
acter and attended by disability. 

The Conference passed resolutions dealing 
with these aspects of the subject, indicating 
where further research is desirable and sug- 
gesting the institution of comparable methods 
for the determination of dust concentration 
in air, and for radiological technique. 


be obtained where the employers of small 
plants seriously study prevention. Another 
was devoted to an exposition of how acci- 
dent prevention, can be most successfully 
secured amongst groups of industries. In one 
such case all the industries of a neighbourhood 
gathered together, hired a safety engineer who 
organized methods thoroughly in all plants 
and obtained considerable success. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Hazards of Winter Operations in Nova 
Scotia 


The executive committee of the Nova 
Scotia Accident Prevention Association, at 
their recent quarterly meeting, gave special 
consideration to the industries whose opera- 
tions are more or less seasonal in nature and 
become intensified during the winter months. 
Among these are the lumbering and allied 
industries, and stevedoring work in connection 
with the winter port business at Halifax. The 
Committee decided to make a distribution of 
cards to the lumber operators for posting 
around the lumber camps, calling the attention 
of the employees to the chief hazards of the 
industry, and in particular to the use of axes 
which are the most prolific cause of injuries. 
It was also decided to distribute a large 
poster showing the number and causes of acci- 
dents in this industry during the last year. 

The Secretary reported that, owing to un- 
foreseen circumstances, a special committee 
appointed last winter to deal with accident 
prevention in connection with stevedoring 
operations was unable to complete its work, 
but that it is hoped to accomplish something 
definite this year. A code of safety regula- 
tions for this industry is now in course of 
preparation. 


Progress in Accident Prevention 


The United States Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont, *n a recent appeal ad- 
dressed over the radio to employers and 
workers to endeavour to lessen the enormous 
human and economic losses caused by in- 
dustrial accidents, described the measure of 
success so far obtained by concerted safety 
efforts as follows:— 

“The accident records in iron and steel and 
other major industries, compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
may be taken as indicative of what may be 
achieved for accident prevention in the more 
dangerous industries. From 1910, when the 
safety movement was started, to 1927, the 
accident frequency rate per 1,000,000 worker- 
hours exposure was reduced from 74.7 to 
19.7 a reduction of nearly three-quarters. In 
the same period the accident severity rate per 
1,000 worker-hours exposure was reduced from 
5.20 to 2.30, or 56 per cent. In the cement 
industry, from 1919 to 1927, the frequency 
rate declined 67 per cent, the severity rate 
49 per cent; in paper making, from 1920 to 
1927, the declines were 41 per cent and 40 
per cent, respectively; in chemicals, from 1923 
to 1927, the declines were 27.5 per cent and 


60 per cent, respectively. If by carefully 
planned safety work such notable reductions 
can be made in such short periods of time, it 
seems reasonable to expect that intensive 
effort can in the next ten years cut in half 
the destruction of lives, health and dollars 
by industrial accidents.” 


Architects and Construction Safety 


The Contract Record and Engineering Re- 
view (Toronto) in its issue of December 24, 
points out that “so far, most of the burden of 
instituting safety measures in ‘connection with 
construction operations has fallen on the con- 
tractors who, for the most part, have been 
putting forth every effort to reduce the 
hazards attached to their work. The archi- 
tectural profession, however, could be of 
effective assistance in this direction if it would 
only recognize that, as a major element in 
the construction industry, it has a responsi- 
bility to encourage the formulation and adop- 
tion of appropriate safeguards for construction 
workers. The subject, consequently, might 
well be taken in hand by the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada and its affiliated 
provincial associations.” The Record quotes 
from a recent report from the Committee on 
Health and Safety of the American Institute 
of Architects as follows:— 

“Architects enjoy reciprocal relations with 
the master craftsmen in many directions, yet 
they have refrained from participating in the 
movement to establish safe working conditions 
and to eliminate the greatest source of econ- 
omic waste.” 


Control of Dust in Asbestos Industry 


The British Home Office lately published a 
report on the effects of asbestos dust on the 
lungs and on dust suppression in the asbestos 
industry. Part 1 gives details of the occur- 
rence of pulmonary fibrosis and other lung 
affections in this class of workers, and Part 2 
describes the processes giving rise to dust, and 
the methods of its suppression. The investi- 
gators establish the facts that the inhalation 
of asbestos dust over a period of years results 
in the development of a serious type of fibrosis 
of the lungs, that the development of the 
disease varies in direct proportion to the length 
of the exposure to dust, and that susceptability 
to the disease is not affected either by age or 
sex, 

The remedy for these conditions is to be 
found, as in the case of so many industrial 
diseases, in the suppression of dust. The 
second part of the report indicates that this 
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point has only recently been appreciated. In 
the non-textile section of the industry, no 
serious difficulties arise as regards the appli- 
cation of exhaust ventilation. For the textile 
section, it is evident that experimental work 
will have to be carried out before completely 
successful ventilating appliances are evolved 
effectively to remove all the dust. 

The report points out that manufacturers 
are clearly confronted with the necessity of 
attaining conditions in their industry which 
will ensure much less dust in the atmosphere 
than can safely be tolerated in many compar- 
able trades not using asbestos. 

The principal methods for the control of 
dust are:—(a) application of exhaust draught 
at dust-producing points; (b) substitution of 
enclosed mechanical methods for hand con- 
veyance and for dusty hand work generally; 
(c) effective enclosure of dust-producing 
machines and plant; (d) substitution of wet 
methods for dry. 

The following measures are also recom- 
mended for controlling the hazard:—the elim- 
ination of certain dust producing appliances; 
the abandonment of settling chambers in 
manufacturing processes, to the utmost extent; 
effectual separation of processes to prevent un- 
necessary exposure to dust; wide spacing of 
dust-producing machines in new factories and, 
as far as practicable, in existing works. Use 
of sacks of close texture material for internal 
work; efficient cleaning system with wide use 
of vacuum methods; storage of asbestos and 
other goods to be outside workrooms; exclusion 
of young persons from specially dusty work. 


Poisoning by Turpentine, ete. 


The Home Secretary (England and Wales) 
has appointed a Departmental Committee to 
inquire and report whether, and, if so, subject 


to what conditions, if any, the schedule of 
Industrial Diseases to which section 43 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925, applies 
can properly be extended to include (i) poison- 
ing by turpentine; and (ii) papilloma occur- 
ring in workers liable to mule-spinner’s 
cancer; and to advise on any other proposal 
for extending or modifying the schedule which 
may be referred to them, 


Recommendations of British Health 
Research Board 


The Industrial Health Research Board of 
Great Britain (formerly known as the Indus- 
trial Fatigue Research Board) have issued 
their tenth Annual Report, for the year 1929. 

The report directs attention to certain 
definite conclusions which have been reached 
as the result of the Board’s investigations, e-g., 
as to the value of scientifically designed and 
well adjusted, lighting; the value of special 
spectacles to workers (including those of nor- 
mal vision) engaged on fine work; the benefit 
of rest pauses, both to the comfort of the 
worker and to the increase of output; the 
proper limits on temperature and on humidity 
in factories and mines. 

In conclusion, the Board observe that 
“these conditions involve no revolutionary 
change in factory routine, and in some cases 
do little more than place upon a scientific 
and statistical basis empirical practices adopted 
by individual workers or by enlightened firms, 
as the outcome of careful observations. Their 
value is demonstrated by the fact that they 
have already been adopted in certain branches 
of industry, and their utility would be greatly 
increased by more widespread acceptance. 





Survey of Canadian Fisheries 


In order to devise means for expanding the 
domestic and foreign market for Canadian 
fish the Hon. E. N. Rhodes, Minister of Fish- 
eries, recently retained a well-known firm of 
marketing specialists to make a complete sur- 
vey of the fishing industry. The study will 
cover the methods of marketing that are fol- 
lowed in countries where fish marketing is 
efficiently carried out, and the existing or- 
ganizations of the markets in Canada, includ- 
ing the methods of transportation, canning, 
merchandizing, etc. The minister points out 
that according to the best statistics available 
the per capita consumption of fish in Canada is 
22 pounds per annum, whereas in Great Bri- 


tain, according to figures accurately compiled, 
the consumption is 40-3 pounds; and that if, 
by pursuing the best methods fish can be made 
more generally available in first-class condition 
to the individual house-holders throughout 
Canada, the Canadian consumption of fish 
should be largely increased. An increase of 10 
pounds per head per year, making the Cana- 
dian consumption only three-quarters that of 
the consumption in Great Britain, would result 
in increased Canadian sales amounting to 
100,000,000 pounds per year, and it is for the 
purpose of preparing the ground upon which 
can be based a policy directed towards this end 
that this survey is being undertaken. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Vocational Schools in the United States 


According to the annual report of the 
United States Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, more than a million persons, young 
and old, were enrolled in Vocational schools 
in 1930. This number includes 170,000 who 
were learning to farm, 250,000 to make better 
homes, and 625,000 to do some specific job 
in trade and industry. This enrolment, the 
report states, was largely in schools which 
received.aid under the terms of the national 
Vocational Education Act and all of it in 
vocational courses organized and conducted 
under a joint Federal and State plan of 
vocational education. Vocational education is 
carried on in the classroom, in the shop, in 
the factory and on the farm. Under the 
national Vocational Education Act, which is 
administered by the Federal Board, three 
types of schools have been set up in each of 
the States; the day school for the boys and 
girls who have chosen an occupation and de- 
sire training in it; the part-time school for 
persons who are employed and can devote 
part of the day to instruction and training; 
and evening schools for workers who desire 
to devote time outside their employment 
hours to improving themselves in the occupa- 
tion in which they are engaged. Instruction 
in these schools, the report states, reaches into 
every kind of employment requiring a meas- 
ure of technical or mechanical skill. Practical 
farm courses, courses covering trade and in- 
dustrial occupations such as the building 
trades, mining and specific lines of manu- 
facturing, and courses in home making for 
girls and women are provided in these voca- 
tional schools. 


The report shows that the largest enrolment 
of vocational education students last year was 
reported by the part-time schools in which 
more than 418,000 received instruction. The 
evening schools enrolled over 341,000 students, 
while in all-day schools the enrolment was 
more than 300,000 students. 


Benefits of Vocational Guidance 


A more adequate system of guidance of boys 
and girls in selecting occupations is recom- 
mended by a committee on vocational guid- 
ance and child labour in a report to the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, which was held at Washington in 
November, 1930. It is stated in the report 
that “increasing technicalities in the various 


industrial and business occupations of the 
country make necessary vocational guidance 
to meet the needs of the modern world.” 
Millions of youths in their ’teens, it is stated, 
are constantly leaving school to enter a 
thousand different occupations. They are 
without conception of the risks or opportuni- 
ties involved. Vocational guidance has been 
introduced in the United States to assist them 
in making selections and in fitting themselves 
adequately for whatever occupation they elect. 
The committee recommends that vocational 
guidance be established in all school systems 
and become an integral part of every school 
organization. 


Education in House Construction 


A bulletin entitled “Light Frame House 
Construction,” prepared co-operatively by the 
United States Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization of the Department of Com- 
merce, has just been published. Commenting 
on the publication, Mr. Frank Duffy, general 
secretary of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, and first vice- 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, said: “TI consider it the best text- 
book on the subject ever issued. It should 
prove of great value not only to apprentices 
but to men of the trade as well.” 


To make the book as practical as possible, 
each separate type of job met with in the 
building of houses—50 of these are listed—is 
described, the technical information necessary 
to intelligent completion of each of these type 
jobs is presented, and a full explanation of 
the methods used in completing them, is given. 
For example, in describing type job No. 2— 
the selection, framing and installing of a 
girder—the bulletin shows the necessity of 
giving careful consideration to the size and 
type of girder; explains the factor entering 
into the determination of the number, grade 
and size of the girders to be used; and illus- 
trates how these factors are worked out for 
specific cases. 

The same detail is followed in connection 
with the other 49 type jobs covered in the 
bulletin, which includes everything from fram- 
ing and installing the foundation sill to laying 
roof shingles. The latest developments in 
construction of frame walls and chimneys 
especially from a fire-safety standpoint, are 
included in the bulletin. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Fifteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


The Fifteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference will be held in Geneva, 
opening on May 28. The agenda will comprise 
the two items following :— 

1. The Age of Admission of Children to Em- 

ployment in Non-Industrial Occupations; 

2. Hours of Work in Coal Mines. 


The Conference will also have to deal with 
the following matters:—(1) a report on wages 
in the coal-mining industry which has been 
prepared with a view to exploring the possibili- 
ties of international action; (2) reports on the 
working of the Conventions which were 
adopted at the First and Second Sessions of 
the International Labour Conference in 1919 
and 1920, respectively. 

These Conventions have now been in effect: 
for ten years, and it is required in such cases 
that the Governing Body will submit a report 
on their operation, with a view to determining 
if any amendments are desirable. With respect 
to seven of these Conventions, the Governing 
Body has considered that no revision or modi- 
fication is requisite. These Conventions are as 
follows :— 

Convention concerning unemployment; 

Convention limiting the hours of work in in- 
dustrial undertakings to eight in the day and 
forty-cight in the week; 

Convention concerning the employment of 
women before and after childbirth; 

Convention fixing the minimum age for ad- 
mission of children to industrial employment; 

Convention concerning the night work of 
young persons employed in industry; 

Convention fixing the minimum age for ad- 
mission of children to employment at sea; 

Convention for establishing 
finding employment for seamen. 

In respect of another Convention adopted 
in 1919, concerning employment of women 
during the night, the Governing Body decided 
in June last that the question of placing the 
revision or modification of this Convention of 
the Conference should be further pursued. 

In addition to the consideration of the Direc- 
tor’s annual report and of reports from 
different countries on the operation of Con- 
ventions which have been accepted by them, 
the forthcoming Session of the Conference will 
also have to proceed to the election of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office which is held once in every three years. 


facilities for 


Hours of Work in European Coal Mines 


A proposal for the regulation of the hours 
of work in coal mines, with special reference 
to European conditions, will come before the 
International Labour Conference at _ its 
Fifteenth Session in May-June next. A pro- 
posal in favour of shorter hours of work in 
these mines came before the last Session of 
the Conference, but failed by a narrow margin 
to receive a two-third majority vote, necessary 
for its adoption. In anticipation of the forth- 
coming Conference, the Secretary for Mines 
of the British Government, Mr. Shinwell, M.P., 
has been conducting a series of conversations in 
London with representatives of the German 
and Polish Governments. It is hoped there- 
by to ensure beforehand agreement among the 
chief coal-producing countries and thus to 
clear the way for international regulation of 
the coal-mining industry in which there has 
been much irregularity of employment for 
years past. 


Ratification of Draft Convention 


At November 30, 1930, the total number of 
ratification of International Labour Conven- 
tions registered with the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations and officially notified 
to the International Labour Office was 414. 

At the same date the number of Con- 
ventions of which ratification had been 
authorized by the competent authority in 
the countries concerned, but had not yet been 
registered with the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, was 23. 

Six new ratifications have been registered 
during the month of November 1930. 


International Wage Comparisons 


The committee on Cost of Living and Wage 
Statistics met in December at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Geneva, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Riddell, representative of the 
Canadian Government, for the purpose of 
examining with a view to possible improve- 
ments the statistics compiled by the Office 
relating to the comparative purchasing power 
of the wages of workers in the chief industrial 
countries of the world. The comparative 
index numbers of real wages were given in the 
Lasour Gazerrr, December, 1930, page 1471, 
and in previous issues. With a view to the 
future development of international wage 
comparisons, the committee recommended that 
official representatives of the governments 
which have hitherto collaborated in the enquiry 
and those whose co-operation is anticipated 
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should be called together to consider further 


improvements. For instance, renewed efforts 
should be made to obtain, for all countries, the 
actual earnings per unit of time, allowance 
being made for social insurance bonuses, 
holidays with pay and family allowances, but 
not for overtime payments. It was considered 


that the number of industries included in 
the enquiry should be extended to cover the 
largest possible proportion of the working 
population, and that efforts should be made to 
obtain information concerning clothing and, 
rents, in order to enable these important 
items to be included in the comparisons. 





ESTIMATE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION IN CANADA, 1930 


New records were established in the output 
and value of gold, petroleum and natural 
gas, and more copper, lead and zinc were pro- 
duced in 1930 than in any previous year in the 
mining history of Canada, according to the 
official estimate recently issued by the Mining, 
Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa, 
Canada. However, because of the drastic 
reduction in metal prices and on account of 
lower outputs in many of the non-metallic 
minerals, and structural materials, the total 
value of Canada’s mineral production in 1930, 
amounting to $276,865,000, decreased 11 per 
cent from the record output of $310,850,246 
created in 1929. Figures showing the quantity 


branches of the industry for 1929 and 1930 
are given in the accompanying tables. 

In 1929, the latest year for which industrial 
statistics are available, there was invested 
in the mining industry in Canada some 
$850,000,000 in lands, plants, buildings and 
working capital. More than 95,000 men were 
employed in operating the mines, smelters, oil 
and gas wells, brick plants and quarries, who 
received $125,000,000 in salaries and wages. 


- This widespread activity in Canadian mining 


is not only reflected in the great expansion 
of the industry itself but its influence, 
magnitude, and spending power are now 
recognized as being important factors in the 
























































and value of production in the several general industrial life of the Canadian people. 
Estimate OF THE MINERAL PRODUCTION oF CANADA, 1930, WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES FoR 1929 
1929 1930 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
ii $ $ 
et aR cesta wb des caren Besctusiiociew totic fine oz 1,928,308} 39,861,663 2,089,766 43,199,000 
Silay SoA IN see oe EEE ce = pet ed ont cic Monet fine oz.| 23,143,261 | 12,264,308 | 26,171,651 10,057,000 
Niece EEK SEES re ce Re tn | ARE N Ib. | 110,275,912 | 27,115,461] 103,782,009 24,449,000 
OCT eee RN ge de BS Sortie Pea. lb. | 248,120,760] 43,415,251 | 301,017,167 38, 687, 000 
[etme ene ES nce oo Beatie oan: Ib. | 326,522,566 | 16,544,248 | 329,033,531 12,992,000 
LA MERIAL hn RI Ds eden Rect se At an, Ib. | 197,267,087 | 10,626,778 | 259,700,849 9,393,000 
iiicninictileteny «ney en et Seen fo BON nS se UMBD6 3474 lea mnceree 4,347,000 
RR AANA GSE EA hata A euchorciaes Caretta ateloencatctaral stature akc hycariraif ale wvorwishavettaavers 154 ASS O56 Niencatacwinenvonanacss 143, 124,000 
NON-METALS— F 1 
Coal sak ene ae tons | 17,496,557 | 63,065,170] 14,925,000 53,000, 000 
IVS Cereal cates Mae ch Re a ee ANOS Mcu.ft.| 28,378, 462 9/977,124 | 29,566,000 10,561,000 
anthers wenn WORE er Teng eile Soot: sae, tons 2,607 13,339 3,000 15,000 
PSE clone eA eaIaa PDs. Lh ccrcows.. cc. k coceMananlt bris. 1,117,368 3,731,764 1,500,000 5,120,000 
Total Fuels HIS LIT ibe abc 68, 696, 000 
13,172,581 244,000 8, 600, 000 
pe pestoe WOE ee te hed pehctansle eg is Sivan vin, Pacey esate eta a en ann 
pe diets wake A Ais 3,345, 696 1,060, 000 2,875,000 
Tee Bar lat dlen AE Es a Aaietae Aalside a aber ei 118° 549 1300 i10'000 
Upper ICRP Tg Oe CN aici ia aera 561.527 2007000 400'000 
Se nee dk ee 1,578,086 283,000 | 1,575,000 
Tale and soapstone ‘ eerie selicsveaaa Gane as : gee 
GA ESTINON-DL CUBIS sic ste aici ctolalesi cielo alate valelaseie vievelesis,cisjsieials we wea.ee Rida OO LY later ete graleuatsesteNel ate : ‘| 
otali@ Ehret in OM WOtAIS s sareitas Arle Tea ia ie rm. « all oa rshe) Sicpesetos od DIOS OOO sa here oe olerys _ 15,382,000 
Total Fuels and Other Non-Metals..............-[eceeececereees O7 SEL SOO ihs kia Vesa agiceie 84,078,000 
CLAY PRODUCTS AND OTHER STRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 1B 904 Biel ee ene ot 11,000,000 
El prodastii(buiokylalesewier pipe, PouiPey, 8¥0-)-ons --\ei5 554 Gai || 19/387, 285 |" 10,887,000) | 47, 6804000 
Ea en ee a eye ore van ett Paes tons 674,087 5,908, 610 490,000 14.477, 000 
Bignetandlemed and gravel, O60). ..cccc2c.saserstdeee dee wes/emesneier songs HONS e431 BH ere eke ke 500, 
FO tn ne Pee ON. Re fcr: adaesaSagataee BQabS AN Gaull ie eee ess 49, 663, 000 
Fe 310, 850,946! sin sovd est 276, 865, 000 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1930 


ie Canada, as in other parts of the world, 

there was a general slackening in industrial 
activity during 1930. At the beginning of the 
year there were the usual heavy losses in em- 
ployment throughout the Dominion,  suc- 
ceeded by partial recovery during January. 
This recovery, however, was on a smaller scaie 
than is ordinarily reported and was followed 
by declines in the next two months, during 
which the index of employment fell slightly 
below the figure for the same months in 1929. 
Seasonal expansion then caused an increase in 
the number employed during the three months, 
May 1 to July 1, but the additions made by 


tions involved a smaller number of workers 
than in the early winter of 1929. In spite of 
this beneficial effect the index on December 
1, 1930, standing at 108-5 per cent of the 1926 
basic average, was nearly three points lower 
than at the beginning of the year. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the fluc- 
tuations in employment since 1921, as indi- 
cated by the larger employers reporting 
monthly to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. This shows plainly that although ac- 


tivity was generally less than in 1929, yet, on 


the whole, it was greater than in other years 
since 1921. Owing to the marked seasonality 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS IN INDUSTRIES 


OTHER THAN AGRICULTURE, 


UNCORRECTED CURVE - SS 
CURVE CORRECTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION emessnsesnncsse 


1921-1930 


aT 
Cae 
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1926 1927 1928 


The light curve is based upon the number employed on the first day of the month by the 


firms reporting, 


compared with the average employment they 


afforded in the calendar year 1926 


as 100. The heavy curve shows this crude curve corrected for seasonal variation as determined 


by the experience of the last decade. 


employers to their payrolls were smaller than 
those recorded in the same period of the last 
few years, and the curve of employment, al- 
ready lower than in 1929, fell below the 1928 
level also, as from August 1. Nevertheless, 
the staffs reported by employers were with 
these exceptions considerably larger than in 
any other period of the years since 1921. From 
July, 1930, onward, the trend of employment 
was steadily downward, the period of curtail- 
ment following the spring and summer activ- 
ity, being therefore rather longer than usual. 
Towards the close of the year, however, the in- 
fluence of public unemployment relief mea- 
sures began to be evident in the stabilization 
of employment, so that the seasonal contrac- 


of employment in the Dominion, an index of 
seasonal variation has been prepared according 
to the! Harvard method; the monthly indexes 


1The Harvard method is described in detail 
and exemplified in most modern statistical text 
books. In this method, link relatives are first 
constructed by dividing the index for each 
month by that for the month preceding, The 
median of these link relatives for each month 
is then ascertained, and these medians are ex- 
pressed as a chain series with January as the 
base. The next steps involve the removal of 
the discrepancies between the Januaries due to 
long-term growth, and the conversion to a per- 
centage basis. The resulting factor for each 
month is then divided into the corresponding 
crude index; this corrected index then shows 
the trend of employment after adjustment for 
seasonal tendencies. 
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plotted in the light curve have been adjusted 
by means of this index, and the corrected jn- 
dexes are shown in the heavy curve. By elim- 
inating the pronounced seasonal peaks and 
troughs, the trend of employment over a 
period of years is clearly indicated. From 
both the crude and the corrected curves, it is 
evident that employment, despite the down- 
ward movement characterizing most of 1930, 
was at a higher level than in other years since 
1921, with the exception of 1929 and part of 
1928. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated payroll data from some 7,260 firms who 
employed a monthly average of 993,845 work- 
ers during 1930, their staffs varying between 
941,427 on April 1, and 1,043,232 at the be- 
ginning of July. The index, calculated upon 
the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100, 
reached its peak for the year in the latter 
month, standing at 118-9. In 1929, the peak 
waz 127-8 on August 1, while that in 1928 
was 119-3, also on August 1. The index aver 
aged 113-4 during the year under review, as 


Taste I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
; ' AVERAGE CaLenpaR Yur, 1926 = 100 
Nors.—The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated area to the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated. 


























= Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebee Ontario | provinces | Columbia | C#2ada 
Be AVL ADO seiets ele oiesaictaicle olsiessie/a,aivioves2} Sate) aia/ase; sists 102-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
OIA ——-A VOLAGO: aiere sic, c.s'0)s/alatessiaale\aisie1s\sicfals w Wale @ wisi 97-3 81-4 92-8 92-6 82-8 89-0 
AV OEAG Gretta clare erlele) oi ieveleiscejaisi sisied afta =\a1< 105-7 90-7 99-5 94-8 87-4 95:8 
at AV OL ASO aiyete te io olar srato holes delays ee sere oe 96-6 91-3 95-5 92-1 89-4 93-4 
MOD =A VOTROOs Mote icnince ti cfoiclete Jos cies Sas aleeine isis 97-0 91-7 94-8 92-0 93-7 93-6 
2G A veragelan gomits sla .cfoiialcamee carey ia eoreielen ols 99-4 99-4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
OO aria denice ons crn eae: 101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 95-9 
98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 96-6 
97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 97-5 
97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 97-4 
100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 101-8 
103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 107-2 
112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 109-7 
113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 110-5 
112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 111-0 
108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 110:3 
: 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 108-8 
Dec. 99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 108-1 
103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 101-1 104-6 
1928—Jan. 1 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 100-7 
Feb. 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 102-0 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 102-6 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 102-3 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 106-8 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 113-8 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 117-7 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 119-3 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 119-1 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 118-8 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 118-9 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 116-7 
106-6 108-3 113-5 117-9 106-4 111-6 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 109-1 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 110-5 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 111-4 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 110-4 
108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 116-2 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 122-2 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 124-7 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 127-8 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 126-8 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 125-6 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 124-6 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 119-1 
114-8 113-4 123-1 126-3 111-5 119-0 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 111-2 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 111-6 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105:3 104+2 110-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 107-8 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 111-4 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 116-5 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 118-9 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 118-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 116-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 116-2 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105+4 112-9 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 108-5 
118-3 110-3 114-6 117-1 107-9 113-4 
i i mpl ent by districts 
Son oo A Beas a marries 7-7 28-3 40-8 14-9 8-3 100-0 





1 for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dee. 31, 1926, being the base used in computing these 
ae he, ies adey here aiven tor the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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compared with 119-0 in 1929, 111-6 in 1928, 
104-6 in 1927, 99-6? in 1926, 93-6 in 1925, 93-4 
in 1924, 95:8 in 1923, 89-9 in 1922 and 88-8 
in 1921. 

As is usually the case, the outstanding fea- 
ture of the situation during 1980 was the 
marked expansion in construction, in which the 





2 As the average for the calendar year, 1926, 
including figures up to December 31, 1926, is 
the base used in computing these indexes, the 
average for the 12 months, January 1-December 
1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 
100. 
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number of workers covered by these statistics 
more than doubled between March and Aug- 
ust. Towards the latter part of the year, un- 
employment relief works absorbed a very large 
number of persons, many of whom were em- 
ployed in rotation, so that the number as- 
sisted in this manner was actually greater than 
appears in these statistics. Manufacturing 
showed gains during many months; these, 
however, were on a smaller scale than in 1929, 
and activity was generally less than in either 
1929 or 1928. The early part of 1930 saw ex- 


Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR, 1926 = 100 


Norn.—The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated. 



































—— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1922—Average........ S620) jcwstrtierie: QO eT cc ace Byeeievar evel svovehovayain ove e se vil avexe tacreeretecels 93-9 81-5 
1923—Average........ QOS7) lek eaaane:. 98-0 107-2 G46) NL aescosiean 90-6 82-5 
1924—Average........ 93-0 99-6 94-3 102-3 86" 0) | seeeiemienenr 86-5 86-2 
1925—Average........ 94-2 97-9 95-7 100-1 88-0 85-1 88-5 92-0 
1926—A veragel........ 99-7 99-1 99-6 100-0 99-3 99-9 99-2 99-9 
1927—Jan. 1......... 93°7 102-0 99-7 93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 

Hebe Lira. wane: 94-5 98-3 99-3 95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
Mar. 1 95-8 99-9 99-6 96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
April 1 98-0 102-6 102-5 98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
May 1 101-9 105-3 105-3 108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
June 1 104°5 110-9 107-0 111-5 105:5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
July 1 106:3 114-0 107:7 115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
Age. ic ersten cis 106-2 116-7 107-8 117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
Septe Lae. 107-8 119-9 109-3 117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
Wee. Lee eee 108-6 121-8 110-2 117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
INove T.eceoe.s 109-4 |° 123-9 109-5 113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
IDecw iets s-. 108-7 119-9 110-5 108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 

Average, 1927. 103-0 111-3 105-7 107-7 103-1 86-2 104-1 100-7 

1928>Jan. Eee... 98-6 109-3 105-1 105-1 96:8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
eb! Lovaeeeen 100-3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
igi, Jeo seonoat 101-0 106-3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
PA Drill eeaeienene 101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
Mave Ieee a: 105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
dite). To wsgoonGe 109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147:3 110-7 107-4 
July tives 110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
PARE Ll seen eisys. 2 112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111:8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
Depts Danaus. : 115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
Ot. We taeacn: 114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
Now: den damne co 115-1 126-6 119-3 118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
Meer Lees: 13-0 122-1 120-5 112-9 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 

Average, 1928. 108-2 119-9 112-1 115-5 108-2 137-3 110-1 104-3 

1929—Jan,  dcenmeces 104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
Bebiadcecpeioers 106-9 114:3 115-9 110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
Mar. LOW eS cc 107-5 112-8 116:6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
PATO TAL pil pean. 108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 

V2 slap ee cert 114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 

ume? C1 ee oe 119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
UL yee lee en 120-3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
Aug. Lis ape t irs 122-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
Sept. daerrnr 120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
Oot. lees 120-5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
INOW Leet 121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
DOG iol Rape bo 117-1 127-1 122-9 121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 

Average, 1929. 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
1930 >Jam tones. ok 107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 

b. 109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 

108-7 110-0 115-9 116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 

109-2 111-7 116-5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 

110-8 115-3 117°8 125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110°8 

116-6 122-3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 

116-0 130-1 117-8 129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 

114-5 138-2 115-4 131-8 112-6 120-8 110:3 111-7 

113-2 138-5 114-7 125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 

114-1 138-3 116-2 127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 

112-6 135-3 115-5 124-6 102-0 116°5 108-6 110-4 

Average, 1930 aie ee es 116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 jaye 
5 : . 5+ : 293 - : ‘ ; A 

Relalive Wein of on: 123-1 113-9 128-6 107-6 109-8 

ployment by cities 
as at Dec. 1, 1930... 14-1 1-4 12-7 1-3 3-4 1:5 369) 3.9 














1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dee. 31, 1926, being the base used in computing th i 
the average index here shown for the 12 months, Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100, ete, 
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ceptionally large numbers of men engaged in 
logging operations, but as export and other 
conditions were unfavourable, employment be- 
came very slack as from the spring of last 
year, and the customary seasonal gains towards 
the autumn and winter provided work for a 
much smaller number of workers ihan usual. 
Transportation, also, was quieter than in the 
two preceding years. In mining and com- 


munications, employment was maintained 
throughout 1930 at a lower level than in 1929, 
but it was generally better than in 1928. Trade 
and services during the first half of 1930 were 
more active than in the preceding year, but 
from August 1 on, the indexes were slightly 
lower, though they averaged rather higher 
than in 1929 and earlier years of the record. 


Taste ITI-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR, 1926 = 100 


Nors.—The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated. 






































ee Manu- . aa Commun-| Trans- Con- : 4 All in- 

facturing Logging | Mining | Ycations portation | struction Services | Trade | gustries 

1921—A verage.............. 87-7 103-0 98-0 90-2 94-1 1-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 

1922—Average.............. 88-3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97-8 76-7 81-9 90-8 89-0 

1923—Average.............. 96-6 114-2 106-2 87-6 100-3 80-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 

1924—Average.............. 92-4 116-7 105-3 93:7 99-1 80-3 93-8 92-5 93-4 

1925—Average.............. 93-0 105-4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93-6 

1926—Average!............. 99-6 99-5 99-7 99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 99-2 99-6 

Hoomedan de sie eee 94-7 136-1 104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 95-9 

Feb. 98-2 149-1 104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 96-6 

99-8 137-5 101-6 99-8 95-7 72-3 97-3 101-2 97-5 

101-5 85-7 103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 97-4 

103-9 82-8 103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 1018 

106-9 86-8 105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 107-2 

106-8 69-9 106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 109-7 

107-0 68-6 109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 110-5 

106-8 78-7 109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 111-0 

106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 110-3 

104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 108-8 

104-3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 108-1 

103-4 109-3 107-0 103-8 102-5 109-0 106-2 107-4 104-6 

Roogelan ee teee cs sees 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 100-7 

Feb. 102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 102-0 

104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73-3 105-3 109-7 102-6 

106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 L1-1 102-3 

109-0 78-5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 110-7 106-8 

112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 113-8 

113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 117-7 

115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 119-3 

115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 119-1 

115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 118-8 

115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 118-9 

112-9 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 116-7 

110-1 114-5 114-4 108-2 105-9 118-8 118-1 116-1 111-6 

107-3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 109-1 

112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 110-5 

115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 1178 111-4 

116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 110-4 

119-8 75-8 115-6 117°3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 116-2 

121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 22-2 

120-3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 124-7 

121-6 74-0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 1278 

Sentai. eons 119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 1818 146-6 127-8 126-8 

Ockelte. hea 120-2 117-1 126-6 128: : 162-4 141-0 128-2 125-8 

Novsleh ochre 117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 131-6 130-7 124-6 

eae 112-8 212-3 127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 2 35- 

Ee 555 bee 117-1 125-8 120-1 120-6 109-7 129-7 130-3 126-2 119-0 

Bet ee aes 108s | goa | 12-5 | mea | 1g | Me | te | mee | Mee 

110-2 23. * ° Z 5 : 

tae 110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 110-2 

apa me | ee | ues | ure | ee | es | meh ae) nee 

= ied | Bo] tes | ie | ee] pre | is | me | iss 

July 111-3 82-1 113-8 119- : 142-7 120:5 118-9 

. . 115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 

nec a | Be | ips | ee | wee | ie | ee | tee | es 

pele ot core 70-8 | 118-9 | 119-2 : 36- 2 ; 

Ne i ee eee 104.8 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 112-9 

Deni ee 100-6 106-5 117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 108-5 
Average, 1930......| 109-0 108-0 117-8 119-8 104-6 129-8 

Relative weight of iy ‘ 

Be he en 60% 3-0 5-5 Bi | 128 | 13-4 2.2 9:8 100 














1The average for the calendar year 1926, inc 


luding figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in computing these indexes, 


he average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in all except the Maritime Provinces 
generally reported less activity in 1930 than 
in 1929 The index, based upon the 1926 
average as 100, was higher in the Maritime 
Provinces than elsewhere; this was largely 
due to the execution of an important pro- 
gram of road work during the summer 
months. 


Maritime Provinces—In the early part of 
1930, employment in the Maritime Provinces 
showed an increase, but this was succeeded 
by three months of contraction. During the 
summer, considerable improvement was re- 
corded, especially in highway construction 
work, but from September 1, the trend was 
downward. At the peak of employment on 
July 1, the index stood at 141-1, compared 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1927-1930. 


Noru.—Average calendar year, 1926=100. The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated. 























Relative 
Jan. 1, Feb. 1, | Mar.1, | April 1 May 1, June 1, | weight, 
Industries 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 Se 

MP antl ach untmis lege s cicse a: tesetete aca sichel oto APs sorvieietecs Bierare 94-7 98-2 99-8 101-5 103-9 166-9 55-7 
Animal products—edible............eeeeecees NS 91-9 92-8 90-6 94-5 102-2 115-4 2-1 
PEIN ANG! PTOCUCES isis cele ceiareleiele siebeletete’ ceva oiniors 96-6 89-3 83-2 95-9 93-4 97°3 0-1 
Leather and products ....ccc0c.scsseesssressens 102-9 104-9 105-6 103-2 100-2 100:3 1-9 
Humber and: products s.jhies + stele isles o's nee ners 3 77-4 81-9 85-5 88-3 98-2 111-3 6-3 
Rough and dressed lumber................05 67-6 70-8 74:6 76°7 94-0 1132 4-2 
UE MITUT Os aciais s:¢ sie 51% atin. crests siatsceiatsis ore eenertiale 94-9 102-8 105-8 108-5 106-9 105-6 1-0 
Other lumber products)......00.ce0ecsceseese 95-3 101-3 105-0 110-1 105-1 108-5 1-1 
Musical instruments. cist srr ein sicteiaiile'sisic steve are ale 105-1 99-6 95°8 100-6 96-1 96-9 0-4 
Plant\products—edible.... «im. deciles sae eee 92-0 92-4 94-4 93-6 94-4 98-5 3-0 
Pulp‘and paper products... <0... cjecaese sess s0as 98-7 101-1 99-8 102-9 103-8 108-1 6-8 
Pulplancypapedysecisichsarepiereio eles tes dele ciate eaters 95-6 99-1 96-7 102-8 104-4 113-1 _ 36 
PAP CEPLOUUCES miei vacter i cicnvs iseracier re eiemeniere 98-3 101-2 103-5 105-3 104-9 104-4 0-8 
Printing, and publishing, srs. esses 4 astncle 103-3 104-0 103-2 102-5 102-8 103-1 2-4 
Rubber products...........+. valcke) ache ve, 8 cis lefave 102-2 108-5 108-5 108-8 111-3 113-8 1:6 
Mexcileproductss n,n. tckteiemcte ectoilte ner eres 98-2 101-8 103-1 104-8 105-9 105-5 8-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth,......... araseieiw eniaetotes 100-9 103-6 104-0 106-1 109-1 109-6 3°3 
Hosiery and knit goods........... aera eae 99-6 101-2 102-3 104-8 102-0 102-5 1:7 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 93-2 100-4 102-6 104-6 102-3 99-8 2°5 
Other'textile!productsi....cs<csc00c0cb oes ee 97-7 102-1 104-0 103-4 114-3 114-3 1-1 
Plant products (n.e.s.) 7 92-6 105-1 104-1 102-3 105-5 107-7 1-4 
ODBCCO Me sayarorerale\che'o sfaiaustefe ave etols als/s1vn1sia/o1s(0\ofeioieTell «/e\ ePereyoleterTall(s\e/eiateloicie sail iarereie etererercitioneettisttmicietel ele mele siete heme ince all Meee 
Distilledtand/ mal 6 liquors so5. japeteyaseiyse re ove ll a's s Mes eotestere | sca elated ee etches arse tell eee eevee LE eee oT Seek ee 
Wood distillates and extracts.. 111-2 102-9 107-3 111-1 107-6 95-7 0-1 
Chemicals and allied products................. 95-0 100-7 101-6 102-3 104-4 106-2 0-8 
Clay, glass and stone products................- 93-3 89-8 92-1 95-0 99-1 108-0 1-2 
Mlectricicurrentsy tess nceisecnes tote once ron cree 97-6 96-6 97-1 99-6 103-9 106-7 1-5 
Hlectricall apparatus. sce caccmcensas vsceews 108-3 108-0 107-4 106-5 105-0 105-0 1-2 
Tron and steel products.............. Seite REaGe 94-2 99-8 103-5 104-8 106-7 105-9 15-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 97-2 99-6 104-1 113-2 115-8 112-8 1-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 100-9 104-4 104-4 112-1 110-8 110-6 1-3 
Agricultural implements,......... aisraene episters 106°5 109-9 111-7 114-4 110-7 109-9 1-1 
Mand vehicles cass snceraeons cn civiecslesencieinen 88-7 96-5 101-6 100-1 104-7 103-1 6-8 
Automobiles and parts.............eeceeeee 64-0 99-1 114-7 96-6 118-8 116-6 1-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. 100-6 114-5 114-1 109-0 103-5 110-3 0-4 
Heating appliances.............cecececeseeees 93-1 92+2 100-2 98-4 102-4 101-9 0-6 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.)............. 93+7 99-6 101-2 108-1 105-5 111-0 0-7 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 101-2 100-9 105-9 111-7 108-5 105-5 0-6 
Other iron and steel products................ 97-6 100-9 101-3 104-8 104-5 104:5 2-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.................005 100-7 104-4 105-8 111-1 112-1 114-0 1-9 
Non-metallic mineral products 96-4 96-6 96-9 100-2 101-7 104-5 1-2 
Miscellaneous 100-2 103-3 104-4 105-0 104-9 106-9 0-5 
LOGIN sacterereslctoters siete mee 136-1 149-1 137-5 85-7 82-8 86-8 2-3 
BVIATIEN  deccsoisteecaratste attctene sta eee saison hoe ets 104+7 104-0 101-6 103-0 103-6 105-5 5-1 
Conlenceeedenin oats de Une eto talnen om ennntcits 110-4 107-9 104-2 104-7 102°8 101-8 2-9 
Metallic ores... 101-7 102-8 102-1 103-9 107-5 110-9 1-4 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal) 88-1 91:6 92-3 95-0 101-2 111-9 0-8 
Communications 99-6 99-1 99-8 101-9 103-5 103+7 2-9 
Welegraphs say.nnecescosidaeee 95-2 95-5 96-0 102-4 105-5 106-8 0-6 
W@elophones ice). seo deteriee 100-7 100°3 100-9 101-9 102-9 102-7 2°3 
Uians DON Lat ON saayase veencectiecien cee ee 99-1 95-4 95-7 96-2 100-8 104-8 13-1 
Street railways and cartage. 97-1 97-8 96-9 98-4 103-2 104-4 2°3 
Steam railways....... eiecelaterere 102-0 98-3 99-0 98-6 99-9 103-0 9-0 
Shipping and stevedoring. . 85-6 T71 75-7 80-2 102-1 114-8 1-8 
Construction andunaintenance nme nani ee 73-1 67-6 72°3 72:5 95-0 121-3 11-9 
Buildin Ie. cr cincs «cree tei nome ae ee eee 86-7 82-9 87-3 88-7 102-9 112-4 4-2 
ELI Gh WAY Vacate eas tranee Mente te 40-0 30-3 27-4 35-7 68-5 125-0 1-9 
Pe ALL Wey emer ats swicki meciacn ote heen wench, 73°5 68-9 76-2 73-0 99-7 126-8 5-8 
US CTUZCES Nrstarnerets atclolelenioeisiaisc Mere alaereemeen CR etn 96-7 95-9 97-3 $9-0 101-5 105-4 1-8 
Hotels and restaurants............... satel ets stores 93-0 92-0 92-5 92-7 95-9 101-5 0-9 
Professional............ ictal sraielelesslereieiale ere 96-0 96-6 100-9 103-1 103-3 107-2 0-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................... 102-2 101-4 103-0 106-5 108-9 109-8 0-7 
LOG OMe rch aah as te Oe eincic Ae ae ee : 109-9 102-2 101-2 102-3 104-4 104-8 7:2 
Re teat saan date erataveeis, rom see paw scant ee cas 115:3 103-7 102-4 103-7 106-3 106-5 4-8 
Wholesale....... nak ateorsissttascio ere re RST 99-8 99-2 99-0 99-6 101-2 101-9 2-4 
ALUAndUstrics emia me se niece ate eee 95-9 96-6 97-5 97-4 101:8 107-2 100-0 
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with the previous high point of 127°5 on 
August 1, 1929. The index number averaged 
118-3 during 1930, as compared with 114-8 in 
the preceding year, and 106-6 in 1928. Manu- 
facturing as a whole afforded a smaller volume 
of employment in 1930 than in 1929; the in- 
dex at the end of the year was in fact lower 


than in the early winter of the last few years. 
The pulp and paper industries, which have 
been gaining steadily in recent years, showed 
further improvement in 1930; lumber, textiles 
and iron and steel, however, reported a less 
favourable situation than in 1929 or 1928. 
The tie-up in the movement of gnain, which 


Taste IV-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1927-1930—Continued 


(Norg.—Average calendar year, 1926=100. The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated 
industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms on the date indicated). 











































Relative | Aver. 
Industries July 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 weight Jan, 1- 
1927 1927 1927 . 1927 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 
1927 1927 
EP IEU PE CECI saunein stent lovey refer asale eiprare sei 106°8 107-0 106:8 106-4 53-9 103-4 
Animal products—edible............ 121-4 120-6 117-6 114-0 2:0 106-9 
Pur‘and products... 252655... sates 101-8 91-1 99-9 104-8 0-1 96-4 
Leather and products............... 100-8 100-7 103-9 104: 2:0 103-1 
Lumber and products............... 115-8 117-4 114-4 109: 5-0 98-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 120-5 123-6 119-6 110- 2-9 95-2 
IPUTHIGUrOsean. oc schicke eee 2 cu cise 106:1 105-8 105-8 109: 1:0 106-5 
Other lumber products............ 108-0 105-9 102-7 103: 1-1 104-4 
Musical instruments................- 97-2 94-9 97-2 104 0-4 100°5 
Plant products—edible.............. 100-4 107-0 109-4 120 3-3 101-7 
Pulp and paper products............. 107:8 108-4 108-8 108 6:8 105-2 
Pulp and paper....... 111-5 112-8 112-3 111 3°4 106-2 
Paper products............. 104:3 104-6 107-6 108 0-8 105-4 
Printing and publishing....... | 104-5 104-1 104-5 104 2-6 104-2 
Rubber products ok sets «fe eee 114-9 115-4 115-7 112 1-7 112-8 
prextile- products 2. .ncmcmet sie +s tects 103-6 103-5 104-4 104 8-6 104-1 
Thread, yarn and cloth 109-3 108-3 111-0 111 3°5 108-2 
Hosiery and knit goods 99-1 100-0 97-7 97 1-7 101-2 
Garments and personal furnishings 99-1 96-9 98-9 101 2-4 100-2 
Other textile products............. 107-5 112-5 109°6 108 1-0 107-3 
Plant products (n.e.8.)........-.200- 106-0 109-4 111-3 109 1:5 106-5 
RENE ECOG He eles cca ee Meee ecssoisie STOIOTe Ui cceus sie fede le rare: o brats valstebe!l goccges scrstnce yall: aco'acalstpis locoroi| ss sores epahelevateiiionaterederecetaters ftererstel terers 
Distilled and malt liquors. ......0-].00cceccee[esecssscet[eceeceseet|sccesccescleserccoccefeccescsccslerectesreslesscieccees 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 110-1 103-6 104-1 115 0-1 109-6 
Chemicals and allied products....... 103-6 103 +3 104-4 104 0:8 103-2 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 112-2 113-7 109-5 106 1-2 102-7 
ilootric Current, 2. secs sse cies © osteleleie 111-5 112-5 117-2 113 1-5 106-8 
Electrical apparatus................. 106-5 101-3 107-8 110 1:3 107-6 
Tron and steel products.............- 103-0 101-7 100-1 99 14-2 101-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 107-1 107-2 106-9 108 1-6 106-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 109-8 113-3 112-2 113 1:3 109-6 
Agricultural implements........... 106-8 107-1 94-3 94 0-9 104-7 
Band "vehicles: . ssci c2e.<0.s » > sleieleiew 98-7 96-7 94-6 94 6-1 97-2 
Automobiles and parts.......... 96-3 89-5 89-7 92 a Ae 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 107-4 100-6 92-0 89 br ae 
Heating appliances..............-- 102-7 103-8 105-4 103 Ge ioata 
Tron and saa fabrication (eeu. * 113-9 112-2 116-6 116 . 
machine shop pro- 
ina Renate r ae PA s 3 102-1 97-7 96-3 91 0:5 tT 
Other iron and steel products 104-4 103-2 105-5 104 2 ; aes ; 
Non-ferrous metal products...... oe 114-4 111-5 111-5 110 te ae 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 107-7 108-8 106-9 104 a he 
Miscellaneous: jc ...:cciei- isis n'e 2.0.0 clsialsiele 103-4 101-1 101-2 98 E 
SE AMIGSIU hail piafass <ia's b/Mavotsia/pya'a\a\o'\siw'einiy ° 69-9 68-6 78-7 96 4-8 109-3 
SMESISSISE) Scio aia cis Tents oie le 62'S «aceite o'elale 106-6 109-4 109-9 111 5-5 107-0 
Goality ean cere. baa 102-1 104-9 104-4 105 3-2 105-5 
IMatallic orests. =) <aseteee ost coctint 112-2 116-6] 118-5 120 1:5 111-6 
- i i an 
ee ee es ye 115-6 115-6 117-8 119 0-8 106-3 
Communications 106-0| 106-6} 107-2} 107 2-9 108-8 
Telegraphs....... 110-8 112-4 113-0 111 0-6 05- 
Telephones. . ; 104-8 105-2 105-7 106 2-3 103-4 
Transportation....... 107-0 105-0] 105-9 106 13-2 102-5 
Street railways and cartage.......... 105-4 106-4 108-6 107 res tee 
team raitways.scn-e tas. ool 105-3 103-6 104-6 104 ee ae 
Shipping and stevedoring...........- 117-7 110-1 108-6 114 ne ae 
Constructionand maintenance......--.++ 144-2 150-2 150-4 139 re Honey 
[Building s-pee.ceocsn cele. sislecw vist 120-8 129-6 134-7 133 : oe 
REL g HW aya Maen eo RARE ietca te PUR 221-1 942-4 238-8 215 1:8 129-3 
Rye ris eee eae 137°7 132-4 129-1 115 3-8 01: 
Ah PRs sh ic ORL 113-1] 115-8} 120-0) 115 1-8 106-2 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 116-1 120-8 126-0] 114 0-9 104-1 
Professional..........--. eer ece rere: ie Ne ad an 0-7 109-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries).......-- eo tena we 108. 8.2 107.4 
i ‘ 09-5 5-7 109°3 
107-5 108-8 | 108-1 109 
102-8 104-5 109-2 109-4 2°5 103-9 
109-7 110:5 111-0 110-3 100-0 104°6 
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affected general conditions towards the end of 
1929, continued during 1930 as an important 


factor in transportation, but in spite of this, ° 


the group afforded more employment than in 
1929 or 1928. Ccnstruction was considerably 
brisker, especially in the highway division; 
services, communications and trade also regis- 
tered a higher level of employment than in 


any other year of the record. Employment 
im mining was on the whole maintained at 
approximately the same level as in the pre- 
ceding year. Considerable activity in logging 
in the early months of 1930 was succeeded by 
a period of quietness, and the index averaged 
many points lower than in 1929. The aggre- 
gate payrolls of the 552 reporting firms in the 


TABLE IV—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1927-1930—Continued 


(Notre.—Average calendar year, 1926 = 100. The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated 
industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms on the date indicated.) 



































Industries Jan. 1 
1928 
MON USAChuninge rseis toute Seters oa lsteiemo re en sisislerte ects 97-9 
Animal products—edible..............eceeeeees 102-1 
fHurfandiproductay-acsnecn se cee ame oe owe 93°7 
Leather and products.... 102-6 
Lumber and products 78-1 
Rough and dressed lumber...............+-++ 65-5 
(uIMICULe se team cease eee ceive salen steeee 105-3 
Otherjlumber products.......0-csne+esnes cece 97-9 
Musicallinstrumentsiecnes.asecoscsene oe ceuleeeee 102-2 
Plant products—ediblets ss. ssn enn cecmece ene 87-7 
Pulp and paper products...............seeee000 104-4 
Pulp and paper sssaieeccke esto eneste ees 102-3 
PAperpProducts yc cpeeesce ctor neonate 104-9 
Printing‘and publishing.\..2+.:20<.-o+0eneee- 107-9 
Rubberproductacsnestea-cacsenaeens cae see 116-2 
FLextile products ys-aeecenie state ccceneee 99-9 
Whreads yarniand cloth tnwacnceeesocanenone 108-8 
Hosiery and knit goods... 92-5 
Garments and personal furnis 93-9 
Other textile products. 101-4 
Plant products (n.e.s.). 109-7 
EOWA COO escisiarsyezojsta neoteravcroraee ats Riess cis Sore etelehsl| sjais eect eel 
Wistilled’and maltiliquorssncscstecscsnareece loses eee el. 
Wood distillates and extracts.................++ 116-3 
Chemicals and allied products...............+- 102-8 
Clay, glass and stone products...............+: 89-8 
Milootricjcurrents.nscsteceeye peta eetce eee 107-8 
mlectricalvapparatusweresn.-ecsnmere ence sto ee 109-5 
rontand steel products)).jn.aancstn ce osnebioner 96-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products..........-- 105-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...........-+ 110-7 
Agricultural implements.................+++: 95-1 
and vehicles. 4 paws sc evnewetxc cece 92-0 
Automobiles and parts.....:..ccssscseesee. 82-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. 68-2 
Eloatincvappliancesuas.-cemaasteteeccllttete cele 98-6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.)..........++- 117-7 
Foundry and machine shop products.......... 90-3 
Other iron and steel products 99-4 
Non-ferrous metal products...............0.005 107-9 
Mineraliproductsl-t merece nen eee: 101-6 
Mis COllANCOUSS. assets tee nee tine oe tees 95-5 
LSODGUVIVG sre oars eis 0141s Rigo oete neo hotter 163-2 
MUU cine satttctocisis sais sierttcrcie. fe x eee ee 112-6 
Goal eects ea sacra neat Nereis ee meee oe 113-5 
MetalliGiores ss. cist nncce nacre le ciountenteomelslelints 119-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 97-8 
Commumications..........000006 aieaiee pases hae eats 102-9 
Pelesraphsye ci. <vcsvycoetsromeicle tet ce cis hiteeetls 99-0 
PL CLOPHONES dea siciareis sic Sretoave ie eeiete tee clos Chee 104-0 
SUPA S PONLALLON senate.) crete ceeiareece ne etinee eke 99-4 
Street railways and cartage.......... 104-0 
Steam railways............. 103-2 
Shipping and stevedoring 72°7 
Constructionand maintenanc 78-6 
Building 82-8 
i 63-1 
79-0 
105-3 
Hotelsiand restaurantess).....-scesnsccsn teens 99-0 
IPPOlessIONAl ics saicvems neemueud eocl een aOR Te 107-8 
Personal (chiefly laundries).............. 113-9 
PLLC Nake Sree es cee Got eieicreteiere 120-4 
EVO bal Sascrrcteic tie oe vic tatiana: 127-1 
IWinOless lenis i ).is se.catosa cicero meno noe ee 107-3 
PAILLUPUDUSEILES Neteta se aceinte do tie siacsiolsicteleic Tac RO 100-7 























Relative 

Feb. 1 Mar. 1 April 1 May 1 June 1 weight 

1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 June 1 

1928 
102-3 104-7 106-6 109-0 112-6 55-0 
97-3 94-6 97-5 108-2 116-7 2-0 
89-4 88-2 92-0 89-5 91-1 0-1 
106-4 108-9 108-6 102-6 100-4 1-8 
86-1 88-9 91-7 98-2 109-7 5-8 
73°5 77-4 81-0 89-7 106-5 3-7 
113-3 113-7 116-1 117-1 117-1 1-0 
105-2 106-4 106-8 111-1 113-4 1-1 
97-8 95°3 90-5 87-8 92-4 0-3 
92-1 93-8 95-0 94-9 100-0 2-9 
107-7 108-3 106-6 108-7 111-3 6-6 
107-8 110-2 107-0 109-8 113-5 3:4 
105-3 106-0 107-6 109-5 112-5 0-8 
108-9 107-0 106-6 107-7 108-7 2-4 
118-6 119-5 120-3 123-0 125-7 1-7 
105-7 106-8 106-5 107-0 106-3 8-1 
111-1 110-4 107-9 110-3 110-5 3-2 
99-6 102-1 102-9 104-2 104-0 1-6 
101-1 103-7 104-9 104-1 101-9 2:3 
111-7 111-6 113-0 109-7 108-7 1-0 
118-3 121-7 116-3 121-6 120-1 1-5 
138-9 148-0 141-2 130-0 133-8 0-1 
108-5 108-9 111-3 113-0 114-1 0-8 
96-3 96-0 104-0 108-7 115-7 1-2 
107-2 109-0 110-4 112-2 118-9 1:5 
108-4 109-6 110-1 112-5 117-5 1-3 
101-7 106-9 112-0 114-6 118-1 15-8 
108-6 114-1 119-2 124-7 125-3 1-6 
114-1 117-3 118-3 120-1 123-9 1-3 
99-4 104-0 103-0 100-4 102-8 0-9 
96-4 103-7 110-9 114-0 118-7 7-4 
96-4 120-3 140-2 154-7 170-0 2-5 
99-0 104-8 117-0 120-3 125-4 0-5 
91-7 103-3 106-3 108-4 112-7 0:5 
126-9 127-3 133-3 140-2 138-8 0-9 
96-6 100-4 105-3 111-5 113-9 0-6 
104-1 105-3 106-5 105-2 108-4 2-1 
113-9 116-1 117-9 119-1 120-7 1-9 
102-8 106-4 110-0 113-9 116-9 1:2 
95-8 96-6 97-8 102-2 103-9 0-4 
169-5 159-6 88-3 78-5 85-9 2-1 
113-2 111-4 109-0 111-5 112-3 5-1 
113-6 109-7 104-9 104-3 100-7 2-7 
120-7 122-6 123-8 123-9 126°6 1-5 
99-9 100-4 101-1 120-4 135-2 0-9 
100-9 101-2 102-3 105-0 106-9 2-7 
98-1 98-4 100-9 106-0 111-5 0-6 
101-7 101-9 102-8 104-7 105-7 2-1 
98-8 97-3 98-2 100-7 108-0 12-9 
105-6 103-4 103-3 107-0 112-3 2-3 
101-7 99-4 99-4 99-2 105-1 8-8 
73°5 77:9 84-7 100-6 119-8 1:8 
75-6 73°3 78-6 103-7 136-8 12-6 
84-6 79-3 87-1 102-6 118-3 4-2 
54-0 49-9 43-2 83-8 142-5 2:3 
74-9 75-1 82-8 109-7 144-1 6-1 
105-8 105-3 108-4 111-7 118-4 1-9 
99-6 99-1 100-3 103-4 114-7 1-0 
113-8 114-6 119-2 120-1 118°5 0-2 
112-0 111:5 117-2 121-1 123-6 0-7 
110-0 109-7 111-1 111-7 113-7 7-7 
112-5 112-3 113-6 114-4 116-3 5:3 
105-3 104-6 105-9 106-2 108-3 2-4 
102-0 102-6 102-3 106-8 113-8 100-0 
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Maritime Provinces averaged 79,817 persons, firms, than was the case in the preceding 
as compared with 77,007 in the preceding summer. Until May 1, the index each month 
year. was higher than in the corresponding month 

Quebec—In Quebec, the period of expan- in any of the last nine years, but from then 
sion during the summer of 19380 was shorter, on the situation was not so favourable as in 
and in this period a smaller number of per- 1929, while from September 1, employment 
sons was added to the staffs of the reporting was at a shghtly lower level than in 1928 


Taste IV—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1927-1930—Continued 


(Nors.—Average calendar year, 1926=100. The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated 
industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated). 




















Relative Average 






































Industries July 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Dee. 1 weight Jan, 1- 
1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 Dec, 1 |l/© beaut 
1928 1928 

MENU SACEUTING 50 coc taa dasa euiee asieisas 113-1 115-2 115-9 115-7 115-1 112-9 53:7 110-1 
Animal products—edible............ 121-6 122-4 125-9 119-6 116-1 112-2 1-8 111-2 
ur and products... aeeacccs bak Seek 93-0 90-4 99-3 99-5 94-4 90-8 0-1 92-6 
Leather and products..............- 97-6 97-0 97-4 96-4 97-1 93°9 1-7 100-7 
Lumber and products...............- 117-7 121-0 120-5 117:6 109-2 95-4 4-9 102-8 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 118-5 122-9 121-8 116-3 105-2 84-9 2-8 96-9 
IG IME IPO ta des oc: dam oe eetns alsin sees 117-0 118-4 116-5 120-0 120-6 121-4 1:0 116-4 
Other lumber products............ 111-9 117-0 117-9 118-7 100-0 108-6 1-1 109-6 
Musical instruments................. 97-6 97-9 10:2 112-6 121-7 116-4 0-4 101-4 
Plant products—edible.............. 101-3 111-4 112-9 121-5 116-2 111-8 3-1 103-2 
Pulp and paper products.. 110-0 109-9 108-8 109-0 110°5 110-0 6-5 108-8 
Pulp and paper.......... 117-2 117-7 115-8 112-6 108-1 106-1 3°2 110-7 
Paper products:.d.alenns- acne 113-9 118-0 121-0 120-8 112-5 115-3 0-9 112-3 
Printing and publishing 110-0 111-7 109-4 110-8 112-2 113-7 2°4 109-6 
Rubber products..........--.-+----- 127-1 130-3 137-4 135-2 145-6 145-3 1-9 128-7 
Textile products:.....0.ccses esas eeees 101-2 102-4 104-0 105-2 107-9 108-8 8-1 105-1 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 107-0 110-6 111-9 109-4 109-0 110-6 3-1 101°5 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 103-3 102-7 103-6 105-2 108-5 113-5 1:7 103°5 
Garments and personal furnishings 99-7 99-2 101-8 106-5 107-8 103-9 2:3 102-4 
Other textile products............. 106°7 107-4 107-0 110-5 105-2 107-8 1-0 108-4 
Plant products (nie:s.) 0c... sce 118-0 119-0 121-5 121-5 120-1 125-6 1-6 109-3 
ERG DAGOO Nets as arciate ea ar wreseiclelePere ee ello ci ncie Olle si cine See | occsotae hee lanes eieres 108-6 117-9 te Recerca 
Wistilediand waloalQuOra: cpt etel|: cece eke cme te clLoecis emesis llncilenec sa 137-6 137-1 O75 Sree 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 126-2 110-5 138-8 150-2 161-5 159-4 0-1 137-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... 113-6 108-5 109-9 110-0 111-6 114-0 0-8 110-5 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 116-5 122-9 124-6 123-3 118-4 120-1 1-2 111-4 
Bilectric Cuxronk... o.oo sic csiciecccice 120-8 123-8 129-3 127-9 128-1 123-9 1-5 118-3 
Electrical apparatus.............-.-- 118-4 118-8 123-1 127-4 130-0 128-9 1:3 117-9 
Tron and steel products.............. 116-4 118-7 117-6 116-4 115-5 116-3 15-1 112-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products 123-5 121-7 122-7 125-0 126-7 125-8 1:6 120-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 121-8 125-4 128-8 127-6 125-2 124-2 1:3 121-5 
Agricultural implements........... 100-9 104-1 97-4 98-4 103 +4 111-6 1-0 101-7 
Pind VOHICIES; «...<iscctere de sierra ecto 6s 116-5 120-7 117-9 115-0 109-1 108-8 6-6 110-3 
Automobiles and parts.......... 160°3 179-9 171-0 158-6 132-3 122-7 1-7 140-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 124-1 116-4 107-1 101-9 103-0 108-7 0-4 108-0 
Heating appliances...............- 115-4 114-6 121-4 123-1 124-9 122-9 0-5 111-9 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.). 143-5 151-5 145-6 144-6 150-2 154-5 1-0 139-5 

and machine shop pro- 
eee ERIO o ale tole Mette iata. ran 117-6 118-6 121-7 119-5 120°4 121-3 0-6 111-4 
Other iron and steel products...... 112-5 112-2 114-4 114-5 117-6 117-5 2-1 109-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 122-0 123-2 124-1 122-3 123-6 126-1 1-9 119-7 
MIN SrA) SPT O GUCEB is 01<|<iclela-)ot0io10'=\s161ele eas 125-8 133-5 135-0 135-4 133-7 131-5 1:3 120-5 
Miiscellancous' oc cceaie depts ome oda eotns 109-5 115-8 108-6 109-6 111-9 109-1 0-4 104-7 
RAFTS oe alo eiatelavcheta lhe ete otal seis 12 4)4-@a/ale's 69-5 68-6 75-0 98-5 139-3 178-1 4-5 114-5 
HUERTA tains ath seat ate ayo akoksielettior sl o\ai sie ete sfarehere 113-1 114-9 115-7 117-1 121-2 121-0 5:3 114-4 
SG ei trae aie see ta Oe eistesaisrdoaoaies 98-7 101-8 102-9 103-1 110-6 113-4 2°9 106°4 
MBtalliGloromen once lteitr «sacar: 125-9 129-6 131-4 134-2 135-0 130-2 1-5 116-6 
= i i han 

a oe 5 co i eae 137-4 140-3 ae ae Se ne oe Me 

eULONS de so Monee access 108-7 111-2 4. 5: ; 2. ; 
A a ae 116-1 121-2 125-1 126-4 124-5 122-8 0-6 112-5 
Telephones......... 106-8 108-5 112-1 112-1 111-4 112-6 2-2 107-0 
LEONG DOTUGLUOM wotats a0) siiy aie alatuts 2, oco\ske 1 e3) 109-2 110-8 111-5 111-8 113-4 112-2 12-9 105-9 
Street railways and cartage......... ae ae we ate 8 ae av aon rane 

Steam railway Sece- ete one slate. 110- : S “ : " , 
Shipping and pevadonien Wa aia atapale Sls 98-0 100-0 107-0 104°5 106-9 111-0 re nee 
Construction and maintenance..........- 154-3 167-7 158-7 147-3 137-4 a ie He 

Begs Riaae ren os wre cia ale e ecesee tae cetnate ates 120-5 131-9 137-7 138-2 136-0 125-0 8 . 
EIS EN WEY: Peele yiarovain nelers| slats erste) siele’sietaars 222-3 251-9 243-7 212-7 166-2 111-8 1-7 137-1 
allways eee cob eat acten aveos 159-8 168-8 145-6 130-5 127-4 102-5 4-1 116-7 
Services aM 0 EE nee 130-8 132-8 132-5 127-7 120-8 117-2 1:8 118-1 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 133-5 136-8 137-5 125-8 114-9 112-9 0-9 114-8 
PrOlesSlON Asses ce oe ce sels os sivielare eres 119-2 120-5 121-9 119-5 121-5 116-1 0-2 er 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 129-5 130-6 128-3 133-2 129-5 124-2 0-7 re 

PALE. as PatNseAD ciniele isis claw ys eres ees 115-3 116-3 116-0 120-1 121-3 127-4 8-4 116- 
heel A WES arias Seb bition sng wean 117-0 | 118-6 | 118-3] 122-4] 124-8] 133-7 6-0 119-3 
WYuleanIGNUO Nb cee. wee endo 110-8] 11-1] 111-0] 115-1] 113-8] 113-8 2-4 109-4 
PAL URLIG USE ECS sietemtclstelaystorelsio(efelvicie clereeeicse 117-7 119-3 119-1 118-8 118-9 116-7 100-0 111-6 
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also. From the low point of 103-7 on April 1, 
the index rose to 116°8 at its peak on July 1, 
but by the beginning of December it had 
fallen to 106-7, or slightly lower than on 
January 1. The labour forces of the 1,680 co- 
operating employers varied between 262,565 
and 297,187 workers on the dates of minimum 
and maximum activity, respectively, aver- 


aging 279,911 for the twelve months. The 
Mean index was 110°3, as compared with 
113-4 in the preceding year. Manufacturing 
as a whole was slacker than in 1929, averaging 
approximately the same as in 1928, but was 
higher than in earlier years of the record. 
Lumber, pulp and paper, and iron and steel 
recorded a smaller volume of employment 


Taste IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1927-1930—Continued 


(Nors.—Average calendar year, 1926=100. 


The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated 


industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated.) 
























































Relative 

Industries Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 April 1 May 1 June 1 weight, 

1929 1929 1929 1929 1929 1929 June 1, 

1929 

Mantufacttntig Sani cs pats ctherocie e sssie eeara/ie ie aieioterslole 107-3 112-8 115-7 116-5 119-8 121-2 55-0 
Animal products—edible...............2.s0000. 109-8 105-1 104-7 106-7 110-0 119-5 1:8 
HUTIANGAPrOMUGtBeesss ciotnersie ne aie wielelnerereciatele 80-5 80-0 84-8 94-8 100-3 102°5 0-2 
Leather and products .i.icuc cc. ccvedesscaeueees 85-8 92-3 93-3 91-9 91-4 91-0 1:5 
umber and productss ss. sc \ccceiemeise sae vecioek 84-2 87-6 95-0 95-3 107-9 120-7 5-9 
Rough and dressed lumber 70°6 71-0 81-1 81-9 100-8 119-6 3-7 
MUTI GUE RA sctine see ores o hat Stcateinionte yn 112-9 121-9 123-8 120-2 123-5 123-7 1:0 
Otherilumber productal.....j.0.ccs0006+ cae ner 103-3 111-6 115-5 117-3 117-8 121-6 1-2 
Musical instruments as jaoccecementeesnceucmeene 110-4 102-5 103-3 93-2 97-8 96-5 0-3 
Plant products—edibles 4. ..2..2.5:.:0s0.0ce is 98-1 97-2 100-2 101-6 101-6 104-8 3-0 
Pulp and paper products............50.eessceere 106-1 109-6 108-0 108-3 109-8 111-8 6-4 
ulpsanads papers jc. datas crarolewat se srstassisls osle chet 100-1 104-7 103-2 104-4 105-6 108-7 3-1 
Paperiprogductse.. ue cee aeate eee 107-2 110-4 109-7 110-3 111-2 111-4 0-8 
Wrintingyand publishing..-cer-conen eee 114-6 116-3 114-3 113-3 115-0 116-0 2-5 
Rubberproducts:cas-a.eesscn inde cticsner cca nitie 142-2 138-9 138-5 133-3 139-7 143-6 1-7 
Mextile products is cca econesawtalanceecsetiee 102-4 107-5 110-1 110-5 110-3 108-8 7:9 
Thread, yarn and cloth..-.....0.dsccceesesee 106-9 109-1 110-6 108-4 108-7 107-0 2-9 
Hosiery and knit goods................. ; 109-4 110-7 111-5 112-6 115-6 114-0 1:6 
Garments and personal furnishings. . 93-0 102:3 108-5 111-0 108-4 107-2 2-4 
Other textile products......... 100-2 109-4 110-3 112-1 111-0 109-4 1-0 
Plant products, n.e.s. 113-5 127-3 121-9 121-2 124-0 125-2 1:5 
ODAOOOSaAacs «falcon asrdet cloves svmel Nara tieeurveis Save aera 96:1 120-3 111-4 108-9 113-2 112-8 0:8 
Distilled and malt liquors................... 141-0 138-3 138-6 140-2 141-6 145-1 0-7 
Wood distillates and extracts................... 153-5 151-0 152-9 170-2 176-8 186-5 0-1 
Chemicals and allied products................. 110-2 112-8 112-9 118-9 118-9 117-6 0-7 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 108-3 109-6 107-7 114-4 125-1 131-3 1-2 
Blectrieiourrent..-.cias techie sale sence ean 114-1 115-6 116-5 117-0 121-9 132-3 1:5 
Blectricaliapparatuse. ri ihymcieniscsaree cee ate 128-7 130-3 130-4 134-0 136-0 139-0 1-3 
Tron and steel products................0.0ceeeee 114-9 126-5 132-1 134-2 137-6 133-2 16-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 117-6 134-7 141-4 139-6 145-9 143-9 1-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 117-4 127-1 127-1 128-0 133-9 133-3 1:3 
Agricultural implements...................4- 106-8 121-1 125-3 124-0 126-2 124-9 1-0 
Tandivehicles. os cweeee «vane nae see eae 113-3 126-9 134-8 138-7 140-0 131-5 7-5 
Automobiles and parts................0.00- 130-1 177-7 194-9 209-0 215-2 182-9 4-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. 112-8 105-2 112-8 122-2 136-7 135-2 0-5 
Heating appliances reece ee ene enon 120-7 118-5 132-1 132-1 133-6 137-9 0:6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)............. 150-4 117-6 173-2 169-7 174-6 178-2 1-1 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 120-2 132-0 134-6 137-0 138-9 137-2 0-7 
Other iron and steel products........0......05 106-8 111-6 111-9 114-1 118-8 117-4 2-0 
Non-ferrous metal products................05 121-7 128-0 135-3 131-7 134-3 136-5 2-0 
Mineral products 122-9 126-1 126-3 128-0 133-7 136-7 1-2 
Miscollancousiseesncoshocnocni oie neem nee 105-4 108-9 112-1 112-0 112°5 113-2 0-4 
OGUING se een sen eos aAT TE nee nER 171-0 178-3 167-8 83-1 75-8 92-7 2-2 
Arnie Meee, eae ene hed sae TRL, 116-2} 117-8{ 115-9] 112-9] 115-6] 115-8 4.8 

Coat seen tiene eee ee nas 111-1 113-7 111-6 103-3 101-5 99-3 2. 
Motallictoresy..0. senna e e e 126-6 128-3 125-6 129-3 132-2 138-4 15 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 118-0 115-4 115-8 121-9 142-1 140-9 0.9 
Communications 112-6 110-9 112-0 113-5 117-3 120-9 2-8 

Telegraphs................ 117-8] 108-1 109-4] 114-2 118-6] 126-8 0- 
Relephouasie. ac. ow 11-2] 111-7] 112-7] 113-3 | 116-9 | 119.8 2.2 
Transportation.......... 2.00.00. cc, 102-6} 101-6 99-8] 101-8] 108-1] 113-9 12-4 
Street railways and cartage. 113-4 114-4 112-3 113-3 119-6 125-1 3.3 
Steam@rallways:..). 1 .aos secs ee cen ee. 103-5 102-6 101-3 102-7 106-0 109-9 i 
Shipping and stevedoring...................... 83+4 78-6 74-4 81-0 104-7 120-3 ut 
Construction and maintenance...................... 87-4 79°3 80:0 85-4 112-0 28 
Build ingests cee sack 96-6 93-0 94-3 102-5 114-3 1h ie 
Highway...... 70-4 43-0|  40-7| 38-2 79| 144.3 D1 
Railway... 85-0 79-9 81-4 a7.3| 193.2] 184.2 3.8 
Rem seAG AT Laci , W ee 1180) aN ea ae soy Goee eae a4 
Hotelsand restaurants....5..0..0+.0chccosscc eee 114-9 113-2 113-7 115-6 113-8 131-1 2-1 
Bepor aatngl PEN ot 44d os Ge 18:6) 118:6:) | agedeull Mage. 61 gon elimmerege 0:3 
eel (chiefly laundries).................... 124-0 123-4 124-5 128-9 133-5 133.8 07 
re Oia oiolctet Aekapin/sleis,s: ero Mtin ise es he cen GR eT Ee 128-5 119-7 117-8 122-5 124-0 126-0 a) 

OUR remote crim amee eat. ee 136-8 124-5 121-9 1 

WVRGIGEA TS Re ee eee cence ‘ : 27-9 128-8 130-8 5-6 
v. roieales Brerateloreestadale sae = es iocclclo Reece nee 110-4 109-4 109-0 110-8 113-7 115-4 2°3 
dich.caHar bo hOnABnodn ce ciGAbet ago. 109-1 110-5 111-4 110-4 116-2 122-2 100-0 
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than in the preceding year; reduced activity 
was indicated, on the whole, in textiles, al- 
though these industries towards the close of 
the year showed some improvement over 
earlier months. Owing probably to stock 
market conditions activity in mining was 
rather curtailed as compared with 1929, but 


employment was, on the average, greater than 
in 1928. Communications and transportation 
were not so active as in 1929, but the level of 
employment in the former was generally 
higher than in 1928 and earlier years for 
which data are available, while transportation 
Was quieter than in any other year since 1926. 


TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1927-1930—Continued 


_ . (Norg.—Average calendar year, 1926 = 100. The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated 
industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns on the date indicated.) 


































Relative | Aver. 
Industries July 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 | weight, an. 1- 
1929 1929 1929 1929 1929 1929 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 
1929 1929 
INE AIEUE SO CLUT TID 5c sain ns rsisrey shove venta oastae wine 120-3 121-6 119°8 120-2 117-2 112-8 52-1 117-1 
Animal products—edible............ 122-3 123-6 121-0 117-1 115-2 110-1 1:8 113-8 
HGH DYOGUGLS Ie cacig qe marda/can ees eke® 104-0 99-0 104-3 103-1 102-5 90-2 0-2 95-5 
Leather and produc 92-8 94-4 96-4 97-7 955 94:3 1-6 93-1 
Lumber and products............... 122-7 124-5 120-7 116-6 106-1 93-+6 4-6 106-2 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 122-6 125-8 122-0 | 114-7 97:1 79-6 25 98-9 
INUIT GUE AF... <a tastae eros cos 000s 2 123-4 126-2 121-7 125-4 128-1 124-3 1-0 122-9 
Other lumber products............ 122-3 119-0 115-6 115-8 116-6 112-0 1-1 115-7 
Musical instruments................. 99-9 99-5 99-4 101-8 102-8 100-0 0:3 100-6 
Plant products—edible.............. 112-3 118-4 123-4 134-8 122-7 115-8 3:1 110-9 
Pulp and paper products.............. 113-0 115-1 113-1 114-2 114-1 113-4 6:5 111-4 
nlp and pAapsr..< dade ov asieeeO? 110-5 113-2 110-9 111-9 110-2 108-4 3-1 107-7 
Paper products ..5.cacweson« Sse tet 113-3 113-7 115-3 116-8 116-6 115-3 0-8 112-6 
Printing and publishing............ 116-1 118-1 115-3 116-3 118-6 119-6 2:6 116-1 
Rubber products. 2..csg..<.02ssae 143-4 145-2 140-6 137-2 136-3 135-0 1-7 139-5 
EPextile products. «0 simadtees ands onGe 2 105-8 105-7 104°8 106-9 107-4 105-8 8-0 107-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 104-1 104-4 100-6 102-2 105°5 104-9 2-9 106-0 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 113-3 107-2 113-1 115-4 117-1 117-2 1-7 113-1 
Garments and personal furnishings 103-5 105-1 105-7 107-6 104-5 101-6 2-5 ee 
Other textile products............. 104-6 108-4 100+9 105-1 104-6 101-1 0-9 i : 
Plant products (n.e.8.)......+---0-+++ 125-6 128-1 120-0 128-2 130-0 130°3 1:6 a 
PEO DROCOU sere ni aveeln sts igiate & cece Gia 111-8 115-4 103-3 115:5 118-7 119-7 0-9 1 a 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 147-0 148-0 146-1 148-2 147-7 147-0 Oe ree 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 183-8 171-4 160-8 177-3 186-3 189-4 0- 117-8 
Chemicals and allied products....... 118-7 117-9 120-6 120-6 122-3 122-6 vs aoe 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 137-8 141-2 139-9 136-7 133-8 ae ‘5 127-6 
legtricicurrenth. «.. ccc smite se aries ss Sat 137-0 139-4 136-8 138-9 132-1 129-7 us 143-8 
Electrical apparatus...............-- 142-7 146-1 154-7 158-2 164-1 161-7 ioe res 
Iron and steel products.............. 126-8 126-3 122-3 120-9 117-1 110-9 a iano 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 136-3 138-1 133-3 132-6 129-0 18 1-3 130-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...| 132-1 136-5 131-9 132-5 133-2 131-3 ae Ee 
Agricultural implements........... 127-8 125-9 108-3 103-0 96-8 96-7 a tate1 
Land vehicles............ ys 119-9 117-6 114-6 ee aes aa 1:3 154-2 
Automobiles and parts.......... 145-3 130-3 129-1 126-8 115-2 yee OE 130.3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...) 142-7 149-4 142-1 146-2 133-7 ia ae 131.9 
Heating appliances.............--- 133-6 132-7 130-8 138-0 | 139-4 ee 0 174.9 
Iron and steel fabrication Na aa 178-4 182-6 181-3 175-3 185-2 
Foundry and machine shop pro- ‘ ‘ 
ae ee P| 127-6 | 128-8 | 128-3] 128-0 | 115-4 ee me ie 
Other iron and steel products...... 117-0 117-2 114-2 113-7 114-6 132.7 1-9 132-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 134-8 136-7 133-6 132-9 135-7 148.4 1.4 138-2 
Mineral products...........+--+2++5+ 141-7 147-8 148-8 149-1 149-4 110-7 0-4 112-5 
Witscellineaus is. cp ae cates + </er2 cie'eye'e a ey iG i ies 212-3 5-5 125-8 
eee See eee oA aaa 119-5 122-1 123-8 126-6 128-0 127-2 a8 oh 
eet Ie esc cat ce penta a ars 102-9| 104-2 | 105-9] 110-0) 112-0 | 113-7 Ly 139-2 
Moatallicoress ont. t, acre os. deteaatese 140-3 145-1 147-2 149-7 152-7 
- i i than i ‘ 
ee use|) 161-8] 183-3)|| 181-6.| 140% ey Dealer seg 
Commumications........00.0c0eeeeeene 123-3 | 126-0) 128-8] 128-1) 125-8) tat 0.6 124-8 
Molegraphad rec -cc base pppoe erie segee 130-5 133-7 140-3 135-7 132-5 BAO me 119.5 
ealaphoncs seen sen tetas ahsle ace 122-0 123-9 125-7 126-0 124-0 108-4 12-0 1097 
Transportation............000eeeer seen 117-5 117-2 117-2 114-3 nee 127-5 2-5 123-6 
Street railways and cartage......... 128-7 130-5 134-3 132-9 4 102-2 7.8 1071 
Steam railways.........+.+e0---++: 113-1 113-3 112-2 109-6 tay 114.4 1-7 104:+7 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 126-0 120-8 121-2 113-8 117-4 Ha 111 129-7 
Construction and maintenance.........-: 164-5 186-8 181-3 162-4 aoe 150-8 5-7 135-3 
Buildin 148-8 170-2 174-8 169-7 173-7 135.7 3.2 150-1 
ievag A coos 213-3) 208.2) 298-5 | 207) ons 4-3 3-2 114-4 
£. VY ce cccereccevce 160-4 153-8 137-7 119-7 106-0 84- : 
Rallway.....sscrceccsecsccerecceses ; 141-0 131-6 125-3 2-0 130-3 
i 145-4 146-6 146-6 : f 
SERVICES Selec ne aris ole.e «8 cisltipiain vials’ o1n Seitisse 15008 158-3 149-4 132-4 123-8 died 1318 
Hotels and restaurants.......------- oe or 194.8 118-4 119-8 117-1 0-2 121-4 
Professional............- aie ee oie eisiainiee aa ag 19 133-9 134-1 130-7 0-7 130-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries).....-.-- ae eA 197.8 128-2 130-7 135-4 8-9 126-2 
TOME... .2scercccecccerccrnccrecrreres aga 129.4 130-1 130-6 134-6 143-2 6-5 131-0 
TEC CUSAL See tere a rrtate alata ote hats isc) snaiete ee) Af of 22-9 121-8 117-7 9-4 115-8 
WHI IES S snahonesoae d>acmenennoe 116-8 118-7 122-7 1 : 10050 119-0 
PAIL AN GUL Strt Ese mteiatas/c\steolemiotoie e « eeieretesin 124:7 127-8 126-8 125-6 124-6 119 
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Construction, during the greater part of 1930, ployment in the 1930-31 season; the num- 
afforded more employment than in the pre- ber on the payrolls of the co-operating firms 
ceding year, the index averaging a few points however averaged higher than in the preced- 
higher than in 1929 or 1928. Employment in ing year. In practically every month of 1930 
logging was in much greater volume during employment in trade was better than in other 
the first few months of last year than in any ead rinpoecreomcr 
other year of the record, but the prevailing maximum. Services were aie, slightly more 
dullness in this group adversely affected em- active. 





Taste IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1929-1930—Continued 
(The relati ep eee A CoE Year, 1926 = 100) 
e relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indi i 
PIG eet he ca nak ue wcturne on the dave tadistea). e indicated industry to the total number of employees reported 











































' Relative 
Industries Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 April 1 May 1 June 1 weight 
1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 June 1 
1930 
Manufacturing........-. att ee cect ceee eens eereeeecs 106-5 110-2 110-9 1163 112-4 113-6 53-6 
Animal products—edible 103 +3 101-5 100-6 100-1 106-7 116-9 2-0 
Fur and products......... 80-4 73-8 80-2 85-4 88-6 98-9 0-2 
Leather and products..........- Eee 88-1 93-0 93-0 91-5 90-4 88-6 1:5 
Hum ber ’and Products: jaceies cclecie cic science 83-7 86-3 90-4 91-1 97-6 109-3 5-5 
Rough and dressed lumber 70-0 70-5 76-5 76-7 87-7 105-6 3:3 
Murnituve ton cseict et Niwa dete hee ae eons 108-9 118-0 115-7 114-7 113-0 112-0 0-9 
Other lumber products............++++.++++5- 105-8 109-0 112-5 115-9 115-0 118-3 1-3 
Musical instruments...............+-sseseee sees 83-8 72-0 68-7 64-2 63-0 64-5 0-2 
Plant products—edible................-.0+2+65+ 100-0 101-6 100-9 100-0 102-9 106-7 2-9 
Pulp-and! paper Products: ..:c..eneiceise ocean cles 110-4 109-6 108-8 108-3 110-9 110-9 6-5 
Pulpvand: paperie. Meee suas oak noun jane aes 105-0 102-4 103-9 102-8 108-1 108-6 3-2 
Paper products.........-+ereeeceeeseeseences 106-9 109-5 106-9 106-4 107-8 106-7 0-8 
iPrmtingsand) publishing... «amaecetencs eels 118-7 119-1 116-1 116-3 115-8 115-4 2-5 
Rubber PLO MUCUS ss :ctele aetele hs wieieletaieistayevelaiel= satel etevore 128-0 128-9 127-5 126-1 112-8 118-0 1-5 
Mextile PrOAUCUS ss <iceretes eicie/sieieietel stafetele.cis sere evens 98-5 103-5 106-3 107-4 104-9 102-1 8-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth..............-.+..++- 96-8 98-1 99-8 102-8 100-4 97°3 2-7 
Hosiery and knit goods........ + 108-5 110-0 110-9 110-5 108-2 106-6 1-6 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 95-5 106-0 111-5 112-6 109-1 105-1 2 
Otheritextile products: 4. :ercrsl-incisisis|oeleerere 95-3 102-1 104-1 102-4 101-9 101.3 0 
Plant products (N:6:85) neti ialerore a] rere sa aicicsiaeletere 125-7 130-1 121-5 118-3 120-9 126-3 1-6 
Tobao00<ce. seis v2 58 BN 8 Pe cathe 117-1 123-1 111-3 104-1 107-2 113-5 0-9 
Distilled and malt liquors................... 139-7 141-3 137-9 140-5 142-3 146-4 
Wood distillates and extracts.................. 192-4 198-3 171-9 170-8 130-0 138-1 nn 
Chemicals and allied products................. 119-9 120-8 118-8 120-7 121-9 120-7 OB 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 116-0 110-0 104-8 109-7 123-1 130-3 13 
INN Eee CACM GTN ecru son oacabnus IoooPocbeecEDUDEC 123-8 126-4 124-8 125-3 132-6 139-7 1-7 
lectricalfapparabusese cise. acc acclelnel-leioseeeeiels 156-3 161-1 157-8 158-6 159-5 158-2 
Tron and steel products...................2--s+- 107-3 115-5 117-2 119-3 118-8 115- 46 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 110-2 129-5 130-5 127-0 122-7 ae ae 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 127-9] 129-0| 129-4] 128.81 i27-6| 136.8 13 
Agricultural implements 97-3 92-1 84-3 85-6 81-1 area; ai 
Land vehicles............ 100- 109-7 113-3 118-0 118-4 114.6 oe 
Automobiles and parts 104-7 125-1 137-7 151-0 153-2 1 4 
prec! ep nines And TEPAITING Hel.) cscleeee ee 109-3 135-6 140:8 133-3 128-0 i336 Oa 
eating appliancesenncirn: vce cteiismiere ese 2 . : J ; 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.)............. 173.4 1743 ee au ince ee oe 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 103-8 111-4 112-7 115-6 118-4 5 an 
Other iron and steel products................. 103-5 108-4 112-5 |’ 11 9 S ae ae 
Non-ferrous metal products............-....005 127-4 133-9 134-4 128-8 126.8 eo 8 
145-9 145-1 142-4 139-3 146-7 149-1 Ld 
105-5 105-8 110-7 111-9 111-2 113-6 0-4 
200-2 209-8 178-3 87-6 63-5 90-0 2-4 
122-5 123-0 119-8 114-5 114-1 115-6 5-0 
ae pets 106-7 98-9 95-6 96-4 2-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 119-7 its 116.2 ae ae ao we 
eaceouniontions naietelolohvemaistatere sie’ ateieaeraneioenl ice steer ices 128-2 120-7 118-7 117-1 117-3 119-8 3.0 
Pe pee eae oa ee ee ee 109-1 111-4 119-9 0-6 
ree oreaion Be Gicis syerstetads rekeboeinielsieiense teeraelartehe miele 101-9 98-2 97-7 ee anes tease aa 
reet railways and cartage.................05. 125-5 122-8 115-6 118-8 121 : 108.0 ye 
ae railways....... ere Met tslreaee titre er tees 99-9 97-3 97-2 96-8 ret ee a 
ipping and stevedoring....................0. 81-5 70-7 76-8 ; Tee us 
Construction and maintenance..........00..000eeeen 92:7 88- =o eS sea Ae 
ee 8-0 83-7 86-4 112-0 137-0 12-9 
ee 121-4 114-9 109-2 110-5 127-6 140-8 
Highway... II 59-0 55-9 52-0 57-8| 101-2] 177-2 34 
eet tS a ae en aes Co el Fe) ea Pet Mois) Ties 4-4 
ae and restaurants 123-3 125-9 3 t 1943 135.8 136-4 fe 
Professional... feet lel 115-0} 120-4 119-0 127-0 126-3 138.8 0.3 
sonal (chiefly laundries) 126-7 125-6 126-8 128-9 135 5 sie 0-2 
es Masi sista secrciitee ren cee 133-8 124-6 123-0 123-1 125-6 he a 
RL ete eres 142-7 129-7 127-8 127-4 129-9 132-2 é 
Deine Se oe ee al, aed Mechelle 24 
Reon 6 110-2 107-8 111-4 116-5 100-0 
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Ontario—An average of 410,479 employees building material, lumber, textile and other 
was registered by the 3,235 firms furnishing factories shared in the general quietness pre- 
data in Ontario; the mean index was 114-6 in vailing in 1930. On the other hand, food, 
1930, or over eight points lower than in the — electrical apparatus and some other industries 
preceding year. Manufactures reported less reported increases over preceding years, Oper- 
activity than in 1929 and the index also ations in logging camps, very brisk in the first 
averaged slightly lower than in 1928. Em- few months of the year, recorded a pronounced 
ployment in iron and steel, pulp and paper, falling off in employment in the latter part. 


Tastps LV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1929-30—Concluded 
Norr.—AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR, 1926 = 100) 


The relative weight shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by firms making returns on the date indicated). 





Relative | Aver. 

































Industries July 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Nov.1 | Dec.1 | weight, | Jan. 1- 
1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 1930 Deeet Deer 
RP achnsN go ee et tee 111-3 110-2 108-2 107-8 104-6 100-6 50-7 109-0 
“Age net Pauls edible Hee. 119-9 123-6 120-9 111-7 107-9 102-9 1:8 109-7 
PT ANG PLOdUGCES. 5,5) 010: 5)0)e2 1c cjeiemie'= 94-6 89-3 98-7 107-5 105-8 101-2 0-2 92-0 
Leather and products............... 86-0 85-9 86-6 86-7 82-1 81-5 1:5 87-8 
Lumber and products...........-... 105-4 105-3 98-9 92-4 84-7 74-9 4-1 93-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 103-1 104-5 95-7 83-4 72-0 » 58-5 2-0 83-7 
PENaETT GONE Gero rere otros clei sini oles = elas 105-2 102-3 100-8 110-1 111-7 110-0 1-0 110-2 
Other lumber products......-...-.. 112°3 110-2 106-9 106-2 101:9 96-9 1-1 109-2 
Musical instruments...... 62-9 66-6 66-3 73-3 83-1 81-9 0-2 70-9 
Plant products—edible 114-5 121-3 134:3 143-1 118-7 111-6 3°3 113-0 
Pulp and paper products.......-..... 110-4 113-0 109-2 108-6 106-1 102-7 6-4 109-1 
Pulp and paper........------+--++-: 107-3 111-1 105-7 104-4 99-4 92-7 2-9 104-3 
Paper products.....2-c-.<s+-+-- 2s 106-6 107-0 108-3 109-8 107-8 104-9 0:8 107-4 
Printing and publishing............ 115-9 117-6 114-3 113-9 114°5 115-2 2:7 116-1 
Rubber products...........----+-++- 120-4 114-4 110-5 107-9 105-8 108-5 1-4 117-4 
Textile products.............---+-++- 99-2 96-4 96-9 99-3 101-7 98-8 8-2 101-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 97-2 93-9 92-9 92-8 99-2 100-5 3-0 97-6 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 104-4 103-1 103-2 104-9 111-3 111-2 1:8 107-7 
Garments and personal furnishing.. 100-3 98-1 101-0 106-9 104-2 94-7 2°5 103-7 
Other textile products............. 93-9 88-8 87-7 89-4 87-3 85-4 0-9 95-0 
Plant products (n.e.8.)..-..-----+-+++ 125-8 126-1 125-2 128-0 127-1 123-9 1:6 124-9 
EMO DAGCO Ss. com ars sislscie sieeve sleeretel s/s (stale 1143 115-9 108-9 114-9 116-8 113-4 0-9 113-4 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 143-4 142-2 150-9 148-8 143-0 139-9 0:7 ae 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 118-9 115-1 123-8 131-7 144-4 137-3 He aay a 
Chemicals and allied products....... 116-5 115-8 116:3 116-7 118-8 118-8 He ae 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 137-1 134-3 133-4 127-1 122-9 111-4 : ae 
Electric Gurrentad-uieeii aio ceiee ae we 133-1 134-3 134-0 133-6 130-6 131-9 we ue 
Electrical apparatus...........-+---- 156-1 155-5 157-9 158-7 155-6 149-7 a et 
Tron and steel products........--..-- 109-5 104-8 99-3 98-2 97-0 aa tee oe 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 116-2 110-4 102-0 102-6 100-4 ue toad 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 122-6 118-8 113-4 115-5 114-1 ey Le a 
ee | aes 107.3 160-9 97.9 03.3 03.8 94-3 5-9 105-3 
haclons.iace' ctstsis,< nests : : : 
pon eae ANG PATS. sg cme se 119-4 100-8 99-9 89-4 a Tone Me a 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 116-4 116-4 101-4 106-3 109- nee oe HG 
Heating appliances..........--.+-- 105-0 116-6 111-1 122-4 vais i ee a 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 156-2 152-8 149-6 144°3 : 
i TO- 
sad a ae oe are 111-2 101-0 96-0 99-8 100-4 a i oe ie : 
Other iron and steel products......| 107-2 115-4 98-7 98-8 28:2 m4 1-8 105-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 127-6 130-1 130-7 132-5 tae ea Ly a 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 149-1 ere oe hie 113-2 107-6 0-5 110-4 
ea ee | Lagtinedi sy. ok hhiee .' 8 { 61-5 54-3 70°8 90-9 106-5 3°0 108-0 
ee sahliniindion FTE SEEK oi. 113-8 115-5 116-6 118-9 121-9 117-8 5-5 117 : 
et i Re RR le en 96-8 98-9 101-6 107-1 110°5 109°4 3-0 ess 
ee Giese akc ryetana | itiada-5'| “dat-0 | “13-0 |, 448-5] 1138.8) ol? 
pe eay minerals (other than abs re re 123-8 120-8 114-1 0-8 124-4 
Pee eee” 119-7| 121-0] 120-9] 119-5] 119-9} 115-3 3-1 119-8 
Communications........6.0+eeeeeeeeees aa oat aeaed 129.7 130-7 116.0 ; 
Be er eee a 110-4,|  A1Ss6rhee ATO ANT-24 | 115-2 2:5 119-6 
Telephones.........+-++++0eeeeeeeees yee a Hote 110-1 108.0 102.5 12.3 104-8 
Get sallwase-and cartage........- 123-2 125-8 128-7 128-8 126-0 122-0 2-6 123-6 
SfonirallWaysinc-met-pueasencutiee 104-1 104-0 105-1 es 110.2 102-9 1-8 99-8 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 108-2 111-8 112-2 ae ae 127.8 13-4 129.8 
Construction and maintenance..........- ae i ee re i569 145.3 193.3 5 134.3 
WB il Ain gh ererele arose sara pert ieseheraie siyoreyinie* bt 7 mats 969.9 277.7 242.3 197-9 is 183-6 
Highway...........+++++++++- eeeees ous ea Sone 115.9 109.2 91-5 7 189-9 
aoc APs © stelaieie: | srohaietewece esis mol toe ee ia 4 130-7 125-9 132-9 2-2 131-6 
ES GIN ICES «we tnecin empl ia e elalaiescholeleie.» oa ; ; ; ; 
ee eee bea] ea] ei) HES] Be) ips) a BE 
Personal (chiefly laundries)........- 133-6 a ae ib719 199.3 134.8 9-8 127-7 
Trade 129-5 129-1 129-9 130-8 133°5 143-4 7:2 132-5 
Retail 133-5 Bee 119-3 115-8 2-6 116-8 
Cee 120-3 120-3 121-3 121-4 eon ie. 
Al Ialaeiriss PD MELEE TS 118-9 118-8 116-6 116-2 112-9 108-5 
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Mining maintained a good volume of employ- 
ment throughout the year, the index averag- 
ing 142-8 as compared with 138-2 in 1929 the 
previous maximum. In communications and 
transportation, however, the numbers employ- 
ed were smaller than in the previous year; 
activity In communications was greater and in 
transportation slightly less than in 1928, Em- 
ployment in construction although somewhat 
lower than in 1929, nevertheless continued in 
good volume, while services and trade showed 
more activity than in other years for which 
data are available. The thigh level of employ- 
ment in the latter two industries reflects in 
some measure a brisk tourist trade. 

Prairie Provinces—Important advances were 
indicated in the Prairie Provinces during the 
summer months; the period of general expan- 
sion lasted a month longer than in 1929, but 
the number of persons added to the payrolls 
was smaller. In these provinces only, was the 
index more than fractionally thigher at the 
close of the year than at the beginning. The 
employers furnishing data had an average staff 
of 139,048 persons during the year, and the 
index averaged 117-1, while in 1929, the aver- 
age index was 126-3. The unfavourable condi- 
tions prevailing in agriculture since the autumn 
of 1929, resulted in much unemployment among 
farm workers (who are not represented in 
these statistics) and also had a very deleteri- 
ous effect upon business in general. The grow- 
ing use of machinery in agricultural work is 
also a factor in the Prairie employment situa- 
tion. Activity in manufacturing, logging, min- 
ing, transportation, services and trade was, on 
the whole, lower in 1930 than in 1929, the year 
of maximum activity. Within the manufac- 
turing group, there were losses in the lumber, 
iron and steel and other industries. Construc- 
tion work was at a lower level during most of 
1930 than in 1929, although tthe index in the 
last quarter was higher, chiefly as a result of 
unemployment relief work. Communications 
reported improvement over the preceding year. 

British Columbia—The firms reporting in 
British Columbia employed an average work- 
ing force of 84,592 employees, and the index 
averaged 107-9 as compared with 111-5 in 
1929, and 106-4 in 1928. At the end of the 
year, employment was slightly higher than at 
the beginning. Nearly all groups of manufac- 
turing showed lowered activity, notable ex- 
ceptions being the pulp, paper and printing 
and miscellaneous groups divisions, on the 
other hand, there were losses in iron and steel, 
textile and lumber plants. Logging, mining, 
transportation, services, and trade were slacker 
during the greater part of 1930 than in 1929, 
while employment in communications and 
construction was maintained at slightly higher 
levels than in the preceding year, 


Monthly index numbers by economic areas 
are shown since 1927 in Table I, which also 
give annual averages since 1921. 


Employment by Cities 


Of the eight centres for which separate ta- 
bulations are made, Quebec, Ottawa and Van- 
couver recorded on the whole a rather higher 
level of employment than in 1929. Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor (including the 
adjacent Border Cities) and Winnipeg, how- 
ever, showed reduced employment as compared 
with the preceding year. In the two centres 
last named, the index was also lower than in 
1928, but the remaining cities reported higher 
activity in that comparison. 


Montreal—The staffs of the 914 Montreal 
firms making returns averaged 138,725 per- 
sons, while the mean index, at 111:8 was 3-5 
points lower than that for the preceding year. 
Manufacturing was more active during part 
of 1930, but the index averaged slightly lower 
in the twelve months than in 1929, although 
it was higher than in 1928. Vegetable food, 
printing, tobacco and miscellaneous manufac- 
tures afforded more employment than in any 
other year on record, but the textile, and iron 
and steel industries were slacker. Communi- 
cations, transportation and construction also 
showed curtailment as compared with 1929, 
while trade during most of the year was 
slightly more active. 


Quebec—Considerable fluctuations were in- 
dicated in Quebec, but the index averaged 
higher than in earlier years of the record. From 
the low point of 110-0 on March 1, it rose to 
its maximum of 138-5 on September 1, and 
at the beginning of December was higher than 
the average for any previous year on record. 
The staffs of the employers furnishing data 
averaged 12,766 and the index averaged 125°3. 
in 1930, compared with 11,977 and 124-2 re- 
spectively, in 1929. Transportation and con- 
struction, on the whole, afforded more em- 
ployment than in earlier years of the record, 
but manufacturing was generally slacker. 


Toronto—Employment in the first quarter 
of 1929 showed curtailment, succeeded by 
three months of moderate improvement. From 
July until October the tendency was again 
unfavourable, while increases on October 1 
were followed by reductions in the next two 
months. At the close of the year the index 
was slightly lower than at the beginning, and 
was also below the mean for 1930. The index 
for the year averaged 116-3, as against 121-3 
during 1929. The number of employees of 
firms co-operating during 1930, averaged 
123,799. Within the manufacturing group, 
iron and steel reported the most marked 
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falling-off, but losses were also indicated in 
textile, printing and publishing and other 
industries, Construction was not nearly so 
active as in 1929. In trade and transportation, 
however, employment was generally well main- 
tained by the firms furnishing returns. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing on the whole re- 
ported a smaller volume of employment than 
in the preceding year, all branches showing 
rather reduced activity. Moderate gains were 
noted in trade, while construction also afforded 
slightly more employment. A mean payroll 
of 13,278 workers was reported by the em- 
ployers furnishing data, and the index aver- 
aged 123-1, as compared with 12,695 em- 
ployees and an average index of 120-7 in 
1929. 


Hamilton—Following a period of marked 
industrial expansion during 1929, employment 
in Hamilton was dull during the whole of 
1930, the index being over 19 points lower 
at the end of the year than at the beginning. 
All industries showed curtailment, but the 
greatest losses were in the iron and steel group, 
while employment in trade was relatively 
more stable than in other lines. Towards the 
latter part of 1930, the textile division showed 
improvement over earlier months. The co- 
operating firms reported an average working 
force of 34,270 persons; the index averaged 
113-9, compared with 128-4 in 1929, and 108-2 
in 1928. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
The index number of employment in the 
Border Cities averaged 128-6 and the recorded 
payrolls averaged 15,927 workers in 1930, com- 
pared with 153-2 and 18,906, respectively, in 
the preceding year, while in 1928 the mean 
index was 137-3, and in 1927, 86-2. Largely 
owing to depression in the automobile and 
related industries, employment in the Border 
Cities was dull throughout 1930. Construction 
also showed less activity than in 1929. 


Winnipeg—The unfavourable situation that 
first developed in Winnipeg as a result of crop 
conditions from September, 1929, continued 
during 1930. Employment decreased steadily 
during the first four months of the year, after 
which there was a period of moderate expan- 
sion lasting until September 1; this was suc- 
ceeded by contractions until the close of 1930. 
The mean index for the year was 107-6, com- 
pared with 112-3 in 1929 and 110-1 in 1928. 
All branches of manufactures were slacker 
than in 1929; the food and printing industries 
showed least curtailment. Transportation, re- 
flecting the grain congestion, afforded a 
smaller volume of employment, and trade was 
also duller than in the preceding year. On 
the other hand, construction showed a slight 
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improvement. An average staff of 82,347 was 
recorded by the 345 firms whose data were 
received. 


Vancouver—Conditions in Vancouver did 
not show so great a change from those of 1929 
as was the case in other cities, although con- 
siderable unemployment was indicated during 
the year; the index averaged 109:8 as com- 
pared with 109-2 in the preceding year, while 
the paylists covered averaged 29,671 persons. 
Until the autumn, manufacturing showed im- 
provement over 1929, but from then on, dull- 
ness in the lumber industries offset the gains 
that were reported in other groups. Com- 
munications recorded a higher level of em- 
ployment throughout’ the year, while the 
indexes for construction, transportation, ser- 
vices and trade averaged slightly lower than 
in 1929; in all of these except construction 
and services, activity was generally greater 
than in 1928 and earlier years of the record. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
Tale 

Manufacturing 


From the beginning of 1930, employment in 
manufacturing was quieter than in the preced- 
ing year, and from the spring was also slacker 
than in 1928, although it averaged higher than 
in 1927 and earlier years on record. Statistics 
were received from some 4,400 manufacturers 
employing, on the average, 525,247 operatives, 
as compared with the average of 555,280 re- 
ported by the 4,100 establishments reporting 
in 1929. The index averaged 109-0 per cent 
of the 1926 payrolls of the co-operating firms, 
as compared with a mean of 117-1 in the 
preceding year and 110-1 in 1928. Nearly all 
branches of manufacturing shared in the gen- 
erally unfavourable movement; notable ex- 
ceptions were the vegetable food, tobacco, 
electric current, electrical apparatus, chemical 
and non-metallic mineral groups. Especially 
important losses were indicated in the rubber, 
lumber and iron and steel groups, in the last 
of which the automobile, agricultural imple- 
ments, and crude, rolled and forged divisions, 
were particularly affected by the prevailing 
dullness. The Animal food, pulp and paper, 
building material and non-ferrous metal in- 
dustries reported a relatively more favourable 
situation as compared with 1929 than was the 
case among the other branches of manufac- 
turing which showed curtailment. The textile 
trades improved towards the latter part. of 
the year, but employment averaged less than 
in 1929. : 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
this division showed much the same trends 
as during 1929, but was not quite so active. 
Fish-preserving factories, dairies, and meat- 
packing plants reported rather smaller staffs. 
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The payrolls of the reporting employers aver- 
aged 18,589 persons, varying between 16,479 
on March 1, and 21,152 at the beginning of 
August. The mean index was 109-7, compared 
with 113-8 in 1929, and 111-2 in 1928. 


Leather and Products—Boot and shoe and 
other leather-using factories, on the whole, 
afforded less employment than in the preced- 
ing year; an average working force of 15,722 
employees was recorded by the co-operating 
establishments, and the mean index was 87°8, 
as compared with 93-1 in 1929. 


Lumber Products——The seasonal movements 
always indicated in lumber mills caused pro- 
nounced fluctuations during 1930, when em- 
ployment was generally much quieter than 
in 1929. Steady gains between February 1, 
and June 1, were succeeded by consistent 
losses during the latter part of the year. The 
payrolls of the firms furnishing data ranged 
between 55,948 persons at the beginning of 
June and 89,205 on December 1, averaging 
43,929 in the 12 months, as compared with the 
1929 mean of 53,870. The average index, 
standing at 93:3, was many points lower than 
the mean of 106-2 for the preceding year. 
Rough and dressed lumber mills, owing partly 
to curtailment of foreign demand, recorded a 
smaller volume of employment than in 1929. 
and losses in that comparison were also noted 
in furniture and other lumber-using factories. 

Musical Instruments—Activity in musical 
instrument factories was not so pronounced 
as in 1929, according to statements from some 
38 firms whose staffs averaged 2,058. The 
mean index stood at 70-9 in 1930, compared 
with 100-6 in the preceding year. The pro- 
duction of wireless apparatus is not included 
in this industrial group, which, as in previous 
years, has undoubtedly been seriously affected 
by the popularity of radios. 


Plant Products, Hdible—Employment in 
vegetable food factories, on the whole, was 
better in 1930 than in the preceding year, 
mainly due to unusual activity in canneries, 
while the tendency was also favourable in the 
bread and bakery division. On the other hand, 
flour mills, sugar and syrup and chocolate and 
confectionery factories were slacker than in 
1929. An average working force of 32,020 per- 
sons was registered by the reporting establish- 
ments, in which the number of operatives 
ranged between 28,204 on January 1, and 
40,888 at the beginning of October. The mean 
general.index of 113-0 in 1930 compared favour- 
ably with the 1929 average of 110-9, and also 
with that of 103-2 in 1928. 


Pulp and Paper—The pulp and paper in- 
dustries shared in the general dullness in the 
foreign and domestic market, but the losses 
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in employment, as compared with 1929, were 
not so marked as in some of the other indus- 
tries, and activity, was on the whole, slightly 
greater than in 1928, and considerably greater 
than in earlier years of the record. The re- 
ported staffs averaged 65,303 employees and 
the index 109-1, as compared with a mean 
index of 111-4, in 1929. During 1930 employ- 
ment was lower than in 1929 in the pulp and 
paper goods groups, but in printing and pub- 
lishing establishments the general situation 
was unchanged. 


Rubber Products—Activity in rubber fac- 
tories was materially reduced during 1930, 
partly as a result of the depression in the 
automobile industry, since the production of 
tires ordinarily employs about 55 p.c. of the 
workers in the rubber group. The mean in- 
dex in 1930 was 117-4, compared with 139-5 
in the preceding year, and 128-7 in 1928. The 
pay-rolls of the plants supplying information 
averaged 14,992, ranging between 16,394 work- 
ers on February 1, and 13,498 at the beginning 
of November. 


Textile Products—Employment in the tex- 
tile industries showed wide fluctuations in 
1930. Considerable improvement was indi- 
cated during the first quarter of the year, fol- 
lowed by four months of decreasing activity; 
from the first of September, however, the trend 
was favourable until December when losses 
were again recorded; at the end of the year 
the level of employment was practically the 
same as at the beginning. The index aver- 
aged 101-2, as compared with 107-2 in 1929. 
An average staff of 80,715 employees was re- 
ported by the co-operating manufacturers, who 
averaged 677. Practically all branches of this 
group reported curtailment as compared with 
1929, the smallest falling-off being noted in 
the garment trades. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—State- 
ments were compiled irom nearly 150 firms, 
whose working forces averaged 15,924 persons. 
The mean index of 124-9 in 1930 showed very 
little variation from the 1929 mean of 124-6, 
but was considerably higher than the 1928 
average of 109-3. Tobacco factories were 
shghtly more active during the year under 
review than in 1929, while employment in the 
production of distilled and malt liquors was 
rather less. 


Chemical and Allied Products—The level 
of employment in this group was slightly 
higher than that reported in 1929, and was con- 
siderably higher than in 1928 and earlier years 
for which data are available. The index aver- 
aged 118-8, as compared with 117-8 in 1929 
and 110-5 in 1928. An average payroll of 
7,726 workers was registered by the employers 
whose statistics were tabulated. 
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Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Employ- 
ment in these industries was generally less 
than in 1929, but greater than in 1928 and 
previous years on record. The index number 
averaged 121-7, while in 1929 and 1928 it was 
126-2 and 111-4, respectively. The moder- 
ately high level of activity in building during 
1930 is reflected in the personnel of building 
material factories, 157 of which reported an 
average working force of 12,558 persons. At the 
maximum, the number employed was 14,222. 


Electric Current—The average number 
engaged in the production of electric current 
was greater than in any other of the last 
ten years; the index averaged 130-8, as com- 
pared with 127-6 in 1929 and 118-3 in 1928, 
the previous high levels of the record. The 
aggregate staffs of the cooperating producers 
averaged 15,789 during 1930, as compared with 
15,389 in the preceding year. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
division, which includes a considerable propor- 
tion of the firms producing radios and equip- 
ment, was in greater volume during 1930 than 
in any other period on record, although the 
improvement indicated was not so pronounced 
as that in 1929 over 1928. The reported pay- 
rolls included, on the average, 16,488 workers, 
and the mean index was 157-1 as compared 
with 14,555 and 143-8 respectively, in 1929. 


Iron and Steel Products—The trend of 
employment in this group was generally down- 
ward throughout the year, except for an unus- 
ually brief period of seasonal activity between 
February 1 and April 1. The slackness in the 
automotive industries contributed largely to 
this retrogressive movement, but the crude, 
rolled and forged, agricultural implement, 
machinery, heating appliance, structural iron 
and steel and other divisions also showed con- 
siderable curtailment. Towards the close of 
the year, however, the losses were on a smaller 
scale than in the early winter of 1929, which 
may perhaps be taken as an indication that 
the end of the depression is in sight. The 
aggregate working force of the 694 manufac- 
turers of iron and steel products who reported 
during 1930, averaged 139,267 persons; in 1929 
the mean was 161,126 and in 1928 it was 
143,013. The average labour force per estab- 
lishment in the year under review was 201, 
or 43 less than in the preceding year, while 
the average index, at 108-1, compared unfav- 
ourably with that of 125-2 in 1929 and 112-6 
in 1928, although it was higher than the 1927 
mean of 101-6. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Employment 
in this division fluctuated considerably during 
the year under review, but averaged rather 
less than in 1929, although it was better than 
in 1928 and all earlier years for which statistics 


are available. The index averaged 129-2 and 
the reported employees 19,792; in 1929 the 
mean index stood at 132-8. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products-—In spite 
of losses in many months of the year, employ- 
ment in non-metallic mineral product plants 
averaged higher than in 1929, the index stand- 
ing at 142-5, as compared with 138-2 in 1929 
and 120-5 in 1928. Statements were received 
each month from over 80 firms with an 
average staff of 13,737 persons. The gas, 
petroleum and other divisions of this classifi- 
cation maintained a good volume of employ- 
ment. 


Other Manufacturing Industries—In spite 
of improvement towards the end of 1930 fur 
factories recorded a rather less favourable 
situation than in the preceding year, while the 
production of wood distillates and extracts 
and of miscellaneous manufactured products 
also showed a moderate decrease. 


Logging 


Logging camps, on the whole, reported 
decidedly less activity than in the last few 
years; the index was considerably higher in 
the first four months of 1930 than in any 
other year on record, but employment in this 
group was soon affected by the prevailing 
depression. The working force of the firms 
supplying information averaged 28,921 and the 
index number 108-0 in 1930; in 1929, the mean 
index was 125-8. As has already been men- 
tioned in other issues, the growing practice 
on the part of the larger operators, of letting 
contracts for their wood requirements to small 
contractors and to settlers on the northern 
frontiers of settlement, is increasing the diffi- 
culty of collecting current statistics on employ- 
ment. As usual, the greatest variation in 
logging was in Ontario and Quebec, while in 
British Columbia the fluctuations were not so 
marked. The index in Quebec was consider- 
ably higher than that for the Dominion as a 
whole. 

Mining 

As in 1929, there were losses in mining 
during the first part of 1930, followed by a 
series of advances lasting almost without in- 
terruption until the beginning of November, 
when declines were indicated; the gains dur- 
ing this period of expansion, however, did not 
result in so high a level of employment as in 
1929, but this level was higher than in 1928 
and earlier years on record. The index aver- 
aged 117-8, compared with 120-1 in 1929 and 
114-4 in 1928. In coal-mining, conditions were 
not quite so good as in 1929, employment, 
being generally less active. The mean index 
was 104-1, as compared with 107-4 in 1929, and 
106°4 in 1928, while the labour force of the 
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cooperating operators averaged 27,548 workers 
in 1930. In metallic ores, employment was 
generally higher during 1930, although it did 
not attain so high a peak as in one or two 
months of the preceding year; the index, at 
145-6 averaged some six points more than in 
1929, the previous maximum. The staffs of 
the reporting firms averaged 16,851 during the 
year under review, compared with 16,055 in 
the preceding year. The commencement of 
productive operations in some of the mines in 
Manitoba on which preparatory work has 
been going forward for some time, materially 
increased employment in this group. Non- 
metallic minerals (other than coal) registered 
reduced employment in spite of the seasonally 
upward movement recorded during the sum- 
mer. The index averaged 124-4 as against 
137-1 in the preceding year; a mean payroll 
of 8,112 persons was employed by the co- 
operating firms, while those reporting in 1929 
had an average of 8,803. Quarries, asbestos 
mines and other divisions coming under this 
heading recorded less activity. 


Transportation 


Heavy seasonal losses were shown in the 
first three months of 1930, but were on a 
smaller scale than in the first quarter of the 
year preceding. Following this period, the 
tendency was almost uninterruptedly favour- 
able until the beginning of September, after 
which seasonal losses were again recorded. 
Employment was in smaller volume through- 
out 1930 than in 1929, and was also rather less 
than in 1928, although it exceeded that in 
1927 and previous years for which data are 
on record. The index averaged 104:°6 as com- 
pared with 109-7 in 1929 and 105-9 in 1928. 
The transportation companies whose returns 
were tabulated employed, on the average, 
120,536 workers. In. the steam railway divi- 
sion, the index averaged 100-7, or over six 
points lower than in 1929. An average work- 
ing force of 79,133 employees was recorded in 
steam railway operation, compared with 84,- 
438 in 1929. Street railways and cartage com- 
panies with an average payroll of 25,099 per- 
sons, reported unchanged employment as com- 
pared with the preceding year, the index 
averaging 123-6 as compared with 111:7 in 
1928. Employment in shipping and _ steve- 
doring was also lower than in 1929; the mean 
index was 99:8, while the reported staffs 
averaged 16,305, varying between 11,253 per- 
sons on February 1, and 19,175 at the begin- 
ning of June. In the preceding year, the 
mean index was 104-7, while in 1928 it was 
96-4. 


Communications 


Telegraphs and telephones reported a good 
volume of employment during 1930; although 
this was slightly less than in 1929, it was 
greater than in 1928 and earlier years on 
record. The index averaged 119-8, compared 
with 120-6 in 1929, and 108-2 in 1928. The 
personnel of the companies furnishing data 
averaged 30,483 employees, of whom some 80 
per cent were engaged on telephones. Activity 
in this group was fairly general throughout 
the Dominion. 


Construction and Maintenance 


The period of expansion indicated by the 
construction industries in 1930 was shorter 
than in 1929, and the number of persons added 
to the payroll was smaller. Despite this, 
activity in the construction industries, aided 
by governmental unemployment relief mea- 
sures, was well maintained, being practically 
the same as in 1929, the previous maximum, 
and at a higher level than in earlier years on 
record. During the period of most marked 
activity from April 1 to August 1, more than: 
90,000 extra workers were added to the forces 
of the co-operating employers, whose pay- 
rolls averaged 125,644 during the twelve 
months, varying between 79,682 on February 1 
and 174,564 at the beginning of August. The 
general index for this group averaged 129-8, 
compared with 129-7 in 1929, and 118-8 in 
1928. 

Building construction gained steadily from 
April 1 to October 1, but did not attain quite 
so great a volume as in the preceding year; 
employment was nevertheless brisker than in 
earlier years for which data are available. 
The mean index was 134-3 in 19380, compared 
with 135-3 in 1929, and 112-0 in 1928. The 
average number of persons employed by the 
reporting contractors was 52,480. As already 
stated in connection with logging, there is an 
increasing tendency for the larger contractors 
to submit their contracts, by trades, to sub- 
contractors, who usually employ a compara- 
tively small number of workers. When they 
have less than 15 employees, they are not 
asked to furnish data on employment, so that 
the number employed in building is undoubt- 
edly considerably in excess of that covered in 
these statistics. 

Road construction reported an _ especially 
high level of employment during the year; 
this was partly due to unemployment relief 
works, especially towards the latter part of 
the year. The number employed was higher 
than in any other year on record; in the 
Maritime Provinces, an unusually important 
program of highway construction and im- 
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provement was carried out during the sum- 
mer, but considerable activity was noted in 
all provinces. The payrolls reported aver- 
aged 33,876 workers, and ranged lhetween 
9,088 on March 1 and 66,156 at the beginning 
of August. The average index of 183-6 com- 
pares favourably with that of 150-1 indicated 
in 1929, and 137-1 in 1928. In many districts, 
road work is supplementary to the occupa- 
tions ordinarily followed by nearby residents, 
particularly agriculturists during slack periods 
on their farms. 

Employment in railway construction, (in 
which the working forces covered averaged 
39,288 men) was not so active as in the last 
few years. The index averaged 99:9, while in 
1929 the mean was 114:4 and in 1928, 116-7. 


Services 


Statements were received monthly from 
some 235 firms in this division, whose employ- 
ees averaged 22,529. With only two excep- 
tions, gains were noted from February to Sep- 
tember, succeeded by seasonal declines until 
the end of the year. Employment in hotels 
and restaurants was maintained at a good 
level during 1930, while other divisions did not 
report much change as compared with 1929. 
The index number for the service industries 
as a whole was 131°6, as against 130-3 in 1929, 
and 118-1 in 1928, Activity in these three 
years was greater than in any other for which 
statistics are available. 


Trade 


Employment in trade was on the average 
rather brisker than in any previous year of 
the record, the index number being higher in 
most months of 1930 than in the same months 
of any other year since 1920. Both retail and 
wholesale trading establishments maintained 
a good volume of employment. With one ex- 
ception, there was uninterrupted expansion 
from March until the end of the year. The 
payrolls of the co-operating firms averaged 
87,967 persons and the index 127-7, compared 
with 126-2 in 1929. Of these workers, nearly 
72 per cent were classified as employed in re- 
tail stores. In recent years, there has been 
an increasing tendency for the larger stores and 
chain organizations to absorb the small busi- 
nesses which would otherwise not be repre- 
sented in these statistics. This may partly 
account for the favourable showing, but it also 
appears that the volume of employment 
afforded in trade has been well kept up, in 
spite of the prevailing business depression. 
This may indicate that the purchasing power 
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of the majority of the population and their 
standard of living have undergone little change 
in the past year. 


Tables Showing Employment by Industries 


Table III gives the index numbers of em- 
ployment by main industrial divisions since 
1927, together with yearly averages since 1921, 
while the trend of employment in some 60 in- 
dustries during the years 1927-30 is shown in 
Table IV. The columns headed “relative 
weight” indicate the proportion that the num- 
ber of employees in the indicated industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on June 
land December 1 of the indicated years. Chart 
V shows the course of employment in some of 
the important industries since 1927; the curves 
are based upon the indexes given in Table 3. 

Persons desiring detailed indexes for the 
years 1924-1926 may obtain these on applica- 
tion to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





Last year the New York Federation of Labour 
agreed to the suggestion of Governor Roose- 
velt that organized labour should take a more 
active part in the work of accident prevention. 
Accordingly it was decided that the local 
unions in each industry should each appoint a 
permanent safety and health committee for 
the purpose of studying and reporting upon 
unsafe practices and of investigating accidents 
as they occur, making a report to the State 
Department of Labour and the Union Ex- 
ecutive committee in cases where accidents are 
found to have been caused by lack of proper 
safeguards. Representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Labour often address these commit- 
tees, giving the unions the latest information 
concerning the causes and prevention of acci- 
dents, and industrial diseases, and keeping 
them informed as to the activities of the De- 
partment itself. 





A delegation representing the Federated 
Association of Letter Carriers of Canada 
waited on the Hon. Arthur Sauvé, Postmaster- 
Ceneral on December 16, in order to submit 
the following requests: Holidays, between 
May and October, rather than in the winter 
months; increases in pensions; payment for 
overtime work and elimination of postal de- 
liveries on civic holidays; limitation of the 
weight of a mail carrier’s bag when he leaves 
the post office to 35 pounds; and regulations 
concerning magazines and newspapers in the 
mail and the disposal of unaddressed letters. 
The Postmaster promised to give careful con- 
sideration to these requests. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN NOVEMBER, 
1930 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms sa 
reporting on December 1, was 7,514, their 
employees numbering 962,763 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
November was 1,798, having an aggregate 


membership of 205,854 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized, 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were with- 
out employment. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 67 offices of the Employment, 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from, 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period of 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of December, 1930, as 
Reported by Employers 


The seasonal falling-off in employment re- 
corded on December 1, 1930, was on a smaller 
scale than on the same date last year, al- 
though it exceeded the average decline re- 
corded during the last ten years. The 7,514 
firms reporting to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics employed 962,763 persons on De- 
cember 1, compared with 1,002,388 in the pre- 
ceding month. Reflecting this decline of 
about four per cent, the index, based upon the 
1926 average as 100, stood at 108-5, compared 
with 112-9 on November 1, 1930, and 119-1, 
116-7, 108-1, 102-3, 96-5, 91-9, 96-9, 96:3 and 
88-3 on December 1, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926; 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 
Employment as reported by employers there- 
fore continued rather more active than on the 
same date in other years of the record except 
1929 and 1928. 

The most noteworthy losses were again in- 
dicated in construction and manufacturing, 
while considerable seasonal improvement was 
reported in logging and trade. An important 
feature of the situation was the large increase 
in work on public undertakings for the relief 
of unemployment: this exercised a stabilizing 
influence upon employment in construction, 
in which the seasonal declines involved a 
much smaller number of persons than those 
recorded on December 1, 1929. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All’ provinces registered curtailment, the 
largest recessions taking place in Quebec and 
Ontario. 


Maritume Provinces—The seasonal reduc- 
tions noted in the Maritime Provinces were 
on a much smaller scale than on December 1, 
1929, but the level of employment then was 
higher. Most of the decline in 1930 took place 
in construction and manufacturing, while log- 
ging, trade and shipping afforded greater em- 
ployment. The payrolls of 561 co-operating 
employers totalled 74,430 workers, as against 
74,969 on November 1. 


Quebec—There was a further falling-off in 
activity in Quebec, according to statements 
from 1,722 employers of 272,589 persons, or 
13,213 less than in the preceding month. 
Manufacturing, construction and transporta- 
tion showed declines, those in construction, 
despite unemployment relief work, being par- 
ticularly noteworthy; on the other hand, im- 
portant improvement was shown in trade, 
and railway transportation was also busier. 
Smaller decreases were recorded on Decem- 
ber 1, 1929, when employment was in greater 
volume. 


Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed a 
considerable contraction; 12,265 workers had 
been released during November from the staffs 
of the 3,338 firms whose statistics were re- 
ceived, and who had 392,458 on their pay- 
rolls. Retail trade and logging registered 
marked seasonal gains, but transportation, con- 
struction and manufacturing reported large 
losses; and smaller reductions were shown in 
mining, communications and services. The 
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index was many points lower than in the same 
month of last year, when curtailment was also 
reported. 

Prairie Provinces—Further marked declines 
were indicated in the Prairie Provinces on the 
date under review; the 1,141 reporting em- 
ployers had let out 8,903 workers, reducing 
their staffs to 143,053 on December 1. Retail 
trade was seasonally more active, while con- 
struction registered especially pronounced re- 
ductions, and transportation, manufacturing, 
mining and communications were also slacker ; 
the general losses in construction would have 
been much larger had it not been for in- 


work and logging recorded more activity. The 
situation was not so favourable as on the 
same date in 1929. 
Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
Employment by Cities 


Of the eight centres for which separate 
tabulations are made, only Hamilton showed 
improvement as compared with November 1, 
while lessened activity was reported in Mont- 
real, Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Windsor 
and the adjacent Border Cities, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver; the losses in Montreal were most 
noteworthy. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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creases due to unemployment relief work. Em- 
ployment at the beginning of December was 
at a very slightly lower level than on the 
same date in 1929, and was also less in 1928, 
but activity was greater than in the early 
winter of all other years on record. 

British Columbia—Continued losses involv- 
ing about the same number of workers as 
those noted on December 1, 1929, were shown 
in British Columbia, where 751 firms had 
80,233 employees, as compared with 84,938 in 
their last report. Food and metal factories 
and lumber mills were slacker, as were gen- 
eral construction, transportation and mining ; 
on the other hand, trade, public construction 


18558—5 


Montreal—There was a reduction in the 
eraployment afforded by the 954 cooperating 
firms, whose staffs declined by 5,101 persons 
to 135,701 at the beginning of December. 
Manufacturing, construction and transporta- 
tion reported a considerable falling off, while 
retail establishments showed increased employ- 
ment. Rather more extensive losses were 
noted on the same date last year, but the 
situation then was better. 

Quebec—Employment in Quebec City 
showed a decrease, 780 workers being laid 
off by the 124 employers whose returns were 
received and who had 13,184 employees on 
December 1. The largest contractions were 
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in construction, transportation and manufac- 
turing. Smaller declines were indicated on the 
same date in 1929, when the index was very 
slightly lower. 

Toronto—Continued decreases in personnel 
were reported in Toronto by 1,032 firms who 
employed 122,591 persons, as compared with 
124,165 at the beginning of November. Trade 


showed noteworthy improvement, but manu- 
facturing and construction were slacker. 
Larger losses had been registered on 
December 1 last year, but the volume of 
employment was then greater. 
Ottawa—Curtailment was shown, chiefly in 
manufactures and construction, while trade 
afforded more employment; 148 employers in 


ore.—The “Relative Weight’’ in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number 


ofall ayes reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tastz I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 


Canada 





108-5 


Relative weight of employment, by districts 


at as Dec. 1, 1930 


100-0 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
100-4 79-8 91-5 94-9 78°G 
103-4 89-5 100-5 100-8 84-8 
102-3 93-9 99-5 98-6 86:7 
89-0 90-8 94-1 91-1 88-7 
93-7 93-9 98-6 96-7 96-7 
95-5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 
101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90°8 
97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-4 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
103-5 107°5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125:3 107-9 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112:3 103-7 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-3 107°3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105 +3 104-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
109-5 108-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
7:7 28-3 40-8 14-9 8-3 
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Ottawa recorded a combined payroll of 
12,545 workers, as against 13,416 in their last 
report. Employment was not so active as 
at the beginning of December, 1929, when 
smaller losses had been indicated. 
Hamilton—Chiefly owimg to public unem- 
ployment relief work, an increase was reported 
in Hamilton, where an aggregate working force 
of 32,319 persons was employed by the 224 


firms furnishing data, who had 31,508 em- 
ployees on their November 1 staff. Municipal 
construction work, as already mentioned, was 
busier, but manufacturing as a whole was 
slacker, in spite of gains in textile mills. The 
index was many points lower than on the 


same date a year ago, when curtailment was 
noted. 


Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight’’ in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT for a CITIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR. YEAR 
926=100 








— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
ESD AN asics rave coherent 102-7 
SHB tease cerca ates 99-7 
94-3 99-6 96-6 
98-3 95-4 100-4 

101-9 102-3 103-8 
93-7 102-0 99-7 
94-5 98-3 99-3 
95-8 99-9 99-6 
98-0 102-6 102-5 

101-9 105-3 105-3 

104-5 110-9 107-0 

106-3 114-0 107-7 

106-2 116-7 107-8 

107-8 119-9 109-3 

108-6 121-8 110-2 

109-4 123-9 109-5 

108-7 119-9 110-5 
98-6 109-3 105-1 

100-3 110-9 105-4 

101-0 106-3 106-4 

101-8 107-9 107-7 

105-9 112-8 110-2 

109-7 117-0 112-7 

110-4 131-6 112-8 

112-1 130-2 113-6 

115-7 132-7 114-3 

114-3 131-0 117-0 

115-1 126-6 119-3 

113-0 122-1 120-5 

104-6 114-7 115:5 

106-9 114-3 115-9 

107-5 112-8 116-6 

108-2 116-2 118-6 

114-2 117-1 120-7 

119-3 122-0 122-1 

120-3 128-8 123-7 

122:4 135-8 122-9 

120-2 136°5 125-0 

120-5 131-7 126°3 

121-8 133-6 125-0 

117-1 127-1 122-9 

107-2 123-4 117-6 

109-5 112-5 116-4 

108-7 110-0 115-9 

109-2 111-7 116°5 

110°8 115-3 117-8 

116-6 122-3 118-5 

116-0 130-1 117-8 

114-5 138-2 115-4 

113-2 138-5 114-7 

114-1 138-3 116-2 

112-6 135-3 115-5 

108:6 128-0 113-8 

eye weight of em- 
oyment by cities 
Feat Dec. 1, 1930... 14:1 1:4 12-7 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
ask ape Drage ag atarsull sooner ecouereate el craysietnsvste, pater 100-1 78°5 
100°4 Srl S| Ben eiacscnr 90-3 84-9 
98-3 Bled lctsre.sse specs 85-5 90-0 
96:3 93-3 92-9 93-7 95-8 
99-9 101-7 98-7 107-9 101-4 
93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99°4 
108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101:3 103-7 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
117°8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
105-1 96:8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130°6 189°5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117°3 114-1 
126°9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109°4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130°+4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110°8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
1:3 3°4 1-5 3+3 3:2 
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Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
There was a moderate reduction in the Border 
Cities, mainly in construction. Statements 
were tabulated from 137 employers with 14,147 
workers, or 337 less than in the preceding 
month. Much greater losses were indicated 
on December 1, 1929, but employment was 
then at a higher level. 


Winnipeg —Employment again decreased in 
Winnipeg, according to data received from 361 
firms employing 31,676 persons. Improve- 
ment was reported in trade, while manufac- 
turing and building construction released 
employees. The index was lower than on 
the same date last year, when losses had 
also been noted. 


Nors.—The ‘Relative Weight’’ in Table III shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1926=100) 








All in- Manu- 





dustries | facturing Logging 
88-3 85-8 110°5 
96-3 94-9 152-9 
96-9 95 +5 148-4 
91-9 88-7 153-6 
96-5 95-3 139-2 
102-3 101-5 139-2 
95-9 94-7 136-1 
96-6 98-2 149-1 
97-5 99-8 187°5 
97-4 101-5 85-7 
101-8 103-9 82-8 
107-2 106-9 86-8 
109-7 106-8 69-9 
110-5 107-0 68-6 
111-0 106-8 78-7 
110-3 106-4 96-8 
108-8 104-9 136-3 
108-1 104-3 182-7 
100-7 97-9 163-2 
102-0 102-3 169-5 
102-6 104-7 159-6 
102-3 106-6 88-3 
106-8 109-0 78-5 
113-8 112-6 85-9 
117-7 113-1 69-5 
119-3 115-2 68-6 
119-1 115-9 75-0 
118-8 115-7 98-5 
118-9 115-1 139-3 
116-7 112-9 178-1 
109-1 107-3 171-0 
110-5 112-8 178-3 
111-4 115-7 167-8 
110-4 116-5 83-1 
116-2 119-8 75-8 
122-2 121-2 92°7 
124-7 120-3 80-1 
127-8 121-6 74-0 
126-8 119-8 83-6 
125-6 120-2 117-1 
124-6 117-2 173-3 
119-1 112-8 212-3 
111-2 106-5 200-2 
111-6 110-2 209-8 
110-2 110-9 178-3 
107-8 111-3 87-6 
111-4 112-4 63:5 
116-5 113-6 90-0 
118-9 111-3 82-1 
118-8 110-2 61-5 
116-6 108-2 54-3 
116-2 107-8 70:8 
112-9 104-6 90-9 
108-5 100-6 106-5 
100-0 50:7 3-0 


as Commun-| Trans- Con- . 

Mining ication | portation | struction Services | Trade 
102-5 89-2 98-7 69-4 78-0 95-5 
107°5 87-2 106-5 75:2 79-9 96-2 
110-8 91-1 105-1 76-7 88-7 $6-0 
103-8 94-0 99-9 71-5 89-5 98-3 
101-3 96-8 101-4 78-7 90-6 103-1 
109-0 102-2 101-5 91-3 97-9 108-9 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72-3 97-3 101-2 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107°3 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115:3 109-4 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-8 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-°5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-5 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117°8 115:3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 

5:5 3:1 12-3 13-4 2:2 9-8 
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Vancouver—There was also a contraction Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
in Vancouver, according to 298 employers of II. 
30,555 workers, or 862 less than on November Manufacturing 


1. Manufacturing and communications showed A substantial seasonal reduction in employ- 
curtailment, but trade afforded more employ- ment occurred in manufacturing establish- 
ment. A rather smaller reduction had been ments, 4,521 of which employed 488,533 
recorded at the beginning of December, 1929, operatives, compared with 507,387 on Novem- 
when the index was two points higher. ber 1. This decline was smaller than that 


Taste IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
























































Industries 1Relative| Dec. 1] Nov. 1 | Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 
weight 1930 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 
BEGHUIGELUTING ... xtovcwen~ a Sess scelveceae 50-7 100-6 104-6 112-8 112-9 104:3 101-5 95-3 
Animal products—edible............ 1:8 102-9 107-9 110-1 112-2 109-6 101-4 96-9 
ur and products. .jccsses + osicieccesie 2 101-2 105-8 90-2 90-8 103-2 103-6 113-3 
Leather and products............... 1-5 81-5 82-1 94-8 93-9 105°8 106-1 97-6 
Lumber and products............... 4-1 74-9 84-7 93-6 95-4 89:5 $0-0 86-2 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-0 58-5 72-0 79:6 84-9 79-1 83-4 81-1 
BPO UGETOs 2. «coat os p ales Dees 1-0 110-0 111-7 1243 121-4 114-0 105-2 100-1 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 96-9 101-9 112-0 108-6 103-6 99°3 92-0 
Musical instruments................. 2 81-9 83-1 100-0 116-4 108-7 112-2 98-6 
Plant products—edible.............. 3:3 111-6 118-7 115:8 111-8 107°5 108-0 104°3 
Pulp and paper products............. ~ 6:4 102-7 106-1 113-4 110-0 107-5 103-9 94°5 
Pulpiand! paper. 25. isyys' hice 2-9 92-7 99-4 108-4 106-1 106-3 103-8 89-0 
IPApEr PLOMUGCES. 6 ca.cme sister sols close’ 8 104-9 107:8 115-3 115-3 112:5 105-1 102-5 
Printing and publishing............ 2-7 115-2 114-5 119-6 113-7 108-0 103-5 99-8 
Rubber proGucts. 22. sti)<(isisisels'si0)<is's 1-4 108-5 105-8 135-0 145:3 121-5 103-4 107-4 
eitex tile procguctsw. \. cans seys-\s.0(cesieis sie 8-2 98-8 101-7 105-8 108-8 106-5 101-6 97-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth 3-0 100-5 99-2 104-9 110-6 113-1 102-6 100-2 
Hosiery and knit goods - 1-8 111-2 111-3 117-2 113-5 104-5 103-7 95-8 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-5 94-7 104-2 101-6 103-9 99:5 98-4 94-3 
Other textile products “9 85-4 87-3 101-1 107-8 108-6 102-9 101-5 
Plant products (n.e.8.)..........0.- 1-6 123-9 tee ee ee 112°5 105-1 106-5 
PRODRCCOsg as cn eeeicocnineeseae aes os) 113-4 : : TQ | cee are petece tere «il ehovaronessiere oisi| (oeeeasereeenS 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 139-9 143-0 147-0 AQTodh | Meees . cosi| ste camels =) oeetetete tere 
Wood distillates and extracts anes apes 1 137-3 144-4 189-4 159-4 129-7 98-0 105+4 
Chemicals and allied products....... 8 118-8 118-8 122-6 114-0 105-8 102-7 96-9 
tone products....... 1-2 111-4 122-9 129-1 120-1 105-2 102-7 91-2 
Fie’ Been 5 1-7 131-9 130-6 129-7 123-9 111-4 101-4 99-0 
IOGLYIG CULTONG 52 oesicu cee smcien ce nie 2 . 7 7 : 7 
Electrical apparatus...............+- 1-7 149-7 155-6 161-7 128-9 112-9 110-8 aoe 
Iron and steel products 12-7 94-5 97-0 110-9 116-3 100-6 100-5 ae 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-3 97-8 100-4 118-0 125-8 112-3 es eae 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . a 109 4 pres es ee a re oe 
i ] implements........... a 2: : A : : 
coils Pe eh htc atace 5-9 94-3 93-8 98-4 108-8 93-9 96-8 93-0 
Automobiles and parts.... : 1-3 90-8 89-1 94-0 122-7 85°3 97-2 88-8 
LT hee ee AD ; i 109: 124-8 108-7 100-6 98-7 103-9 
Steel pes ane and repairing... : oe ; 2a i ae oak 111.0 104-3 101.3 
Heating appliances..............-- ; 0 3 
Tron pail stool fabrication ee, 3 8 131-3 142°3 174-3 154-5 120°3 99-6 80-5 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 91-7 100-5 94-6 
GQUHELS: cdiakoieeurees ts aeaaaenls oe “5 96-5 100-4 116-0 121-3 ; a 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-8 92-4 98:2 111-4 117-5 Le eae voi 
Non-ferrous metal products.........- 1-9 120-9 130°6 132-7 as ie: 100-2 100-1 
Mineral products.........--++++s00+- Sea oles tor Van gl0cl 978 | 103-9 04-1 
Miscellaneous... : : 4 we ; of 139-2 139-2 
L 3-0 106-5 90-9 212-3 178-1 182 7 
ri atin an 5-5 117-8 | 121-9 127-2 121-0 113-1 109-0 10:3 
Galea te ene te neces ret 3-0 109-4 “5 : aoe tote jane 98-6 
Gtalligiores siesta gee as eee eee 1:7 138-8 148-5 154-8 : : ; : 
Raiailie minerals (except coal). 8 114-1 120-8 136-9 134-4 ae J tne ee 
een Peete) % aot ae Mica 106-1 | 104-6 95-5 
ee ica Grea, ageyt Alzehy Gis lai eiDS Ieee 
Transportation......+.02-0eerrereceeees ve oe 2 126-0 127-5 118-2 106-0 99-5 99-9 
Street railways and cartage......... é : a Anis 102.2 111.0 105-5 103-0 100-2 
Steam railways......- wceesecdecsses en 110.2 144 111-0 116-7 95-6 109-6 
Shipping and stevedoring........-.-. 1-8 one 148.8 119.0 113-2 99-5 91-3 73°7 
Construction and Maintenance..........- ae oe 148.3 150.8 125-0 107-4 104-4 81-5 
Building......--...sseeeceee eer er eee fee ce 349.8 195.7 111-8 113-9 83-2 84-8 
Highway.....-ssssccscsscosccscsees s : 34.3 102-5 85-5 83-8 75-8 
i 3°7 91-5 109-2 
Railway.......-sereeeeeeeeee ee eeees oo ae 196.9 195-3 117-2 106-9 97-9 90-6 
Services ioe can ccinscieccss ss bivclece~ieicioiee 5 128-6 126.2 123-8 112-9 100-6 93-3 88-8 
Hotels and restaurants.........+-+++ i ot 121.4 7-1 116-1 107-6 104-6 96-6 
Professional............. genes ey “2 ee 108 130.7 124-2 115-9 102-3 91-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)........- 8 : es 135.4 197-4 121-2 108-9 103-1 
Tradé......0.++++ 9:8 134 133-5 143-2 133-7 127-0 112-3 104-6 
Bene eerie: i ee 119-3 117-7 113-8 110-0 Te oe 
Wholesale....,.... see ‘ : eal 116-7 108- . ’ 
: 100-0 108-5 112-9 119 
All Industries......020+2ceeeeererenees 


i indi i is of the 
i i ber of employees in the indicated industry is 0 
i “ i ht”? column shows the proportion that the num ied 
erie or onploves reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review 
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noted at the beginning of December, 1929, 
when the index was, however, many points 
higher than on the date under review. The 
largest losses this year were in lumber and 
iron and steel, but these declines involved 
fewer workers than those noted on the same 
date in 1929. Important reductions were also 
recorded in clothing, food, pulp and paper, 
non-ferrous metal and clay, glass and stone 
factories. On the other hand, improvement 
was shown in rubber and electric current 
plants. 


Animal Products — Edible—There were 
further seasonal declines in  fish-canneries 
(mainly in British Columbia), and also in 
meat-packing plants. The result was a 
reduction of 883 in the staffs of the 189 firms 
making returns, who had 17,740 employees. 
This decrease involved about the same num- 
ber of persons as that recorded on the same 
date in 1929, when employment was at a 
higher level. 


Leather and Products—Employment in this 
industry showed a small loss at the beginning 
of December, chiefly in boot and shoe fac- 
tories. Statements were tabulated from 193 
manufacturers, employing 14,795 persons, as 
compared with 14,878 on November 1. 
Greater losses had been noted on December 
1, 1929, when the index was many points 
higher than on the date under review. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal curtail- 
ment of operations on a smaller scale than 
at the beginning of December, 1929, took 
place in saw-mills, while furniture, vehicle and 
match factories also reported reductions in 
payrolls. All provinces shared in the down- 
ward movement. Data were received from 776 
firms in this industry, whose staffs declined 
from 44,376 workers on November 1, to 
39,205 on December 1. The index was con- 
siderably lower than on the same date a year 
ago. 

Plant Products—Edible —Contractions in the 
different divisions of the vegetable food group 
produced a reduction of 1,994 employees in 
the 3886 plants from which returns were 
received, and which reported a combined 
working force of 31,729 operatives. Fruit and 
vegetable canneries released help, owing to 
the completion of the season’s work, and sugar 
and syrup factories and bakeries were also 
slacker. Curtailment was indicated in all 
provinces. The volume of employment on 
December 1, 1929, was larger, although the 
losses then noted were rather more extensive. 


Pulp and Paper—Statements were received 
from 546 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry, whose payrolls were reduced by 1,994 
persons to 61,670 at the beginning of Decem- 


ber. Employment was not so brisk as on the 
same date in 1929, when less extensive losses 
had been noted. Improvement took place in 
printing and publishing establishments, while 
pulp and paper works released employees. 
Reductions in personnel were shown in all 
except the Prairie Provinces. 


Rubber Products—Partial recovery from the 
losses indicated in recent months was reported 
in the rubber group. This took place mainly 
in Quebec. The working forces of the 40 
cooperating establishments stood at 13,847 
compared with 13,498 on November 1. Cur- 
tailment had been shown on the correspond- 
ing date last year, but the level of employ- 
ment was then considerably higher. 


Textile Products—There was a _ seasonal 
recession in employment in these industries, 
chiefly in the clothing trades, while cotton 
end silk mills were busier. Returns were com- 
piled from 713 manufacturers employing 79,296 
workers, or 2,146 less than in the preceding 
month. General curtailment was shown in all 
except the Maritime Provinces, that in Que- 
bec being most noteworthy. There was a 
smaller loss at the beginning of December, 
1929, when the index was a few points higher. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Inquors— 
Employment in tobacco factories was not so 
active, and other divisions of this group also 
showed slight declines. An aggregate payroll 
of 15,781 persons was indicated by the 147 
cooperating firms, compared with 16,188 at the 
beginning of November. Minor increases in 
Ontario were offset by reductions in Quebec. 
Small gains had been shown on the same date 
last year, when the index was several points 
higher. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal losses occurred in brick, glass and 
stone works; 1,168 persons were released by 
the 158 cooperating manufacturers, who had 
11,523 on their payrolls. Quebec, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces recorded most of the 
shrinkage. A downward tendency was also in 
evidence on December 1, 1929, but the volume 
of employment then was greater. 


Electric Current—There was a small in- 
crease in employment in electric current 
plants, 93 of which reported 15,976 employees, 
or 142 more than in the preceding month. 
The gain occurred mainly in Quebec. A 
reduction was reported at the beginning of 
December, 1929, when the index number was 
shghtly lower. 


Hlectrical Appliances—Losses in payrolls 
were noted in electrical apparatus plants, 
mainly in Quebec and Ontario; 64 manufac- 
turers employed 16,009 persons, as compared 
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with 16,559 in their last report. Employment 
on December 1, 1929, was higher than on the 
date under review, the losses then indicated 
having involved fewer workers. 


Iron and Steel Products—Considerable cur- 
tailment was indicated in iron and _ steel 
factories, chiefly in the structural iron and 
steel, boiler, engine and tank, crude, rolled 
and forged, machinery, and heating appliance 
divisions. On the other hand, automobile 
factories showed slight improvement. There 
was a decrease of 3,099 in the staffs of 715 
cooperating manufacturers, who employed 
122,250 workers. Employment declined in all 
provinces. The situation was not so favour- 
able as on the same date in the preceding 
year, although the losses then indicated were 
on a much larger scale. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—There was a 
falling-off in employment in this division at 
the beginning of December, according to data 
received from 118 employers of 18,627 persons, 
as compared with 20,087 in the preceding 
month. A slightly downward movement was 
noted in all provinces. The index was lower 
than on December 1, 1929, when small losses 
had been registered. 


Logging 


Continued pronounced advances were shown 
in logging; there were general increases, those 
in the Maritime Provinces being largest. 
Statements were tabulated from 221 logging 
camps having 28,633 employees, or 4,198 more 
than in their last report. This expansion 
involved a much smaller number of persons 
than that recorded on December 1, 1929, 
when the index was many points higher. 

Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal mines decreased 
at the beginning of December, 285 persons 
being released from the payrolls of the 83 
reporting operators, who had 29,035 employees. 
The Prairie Provinces reported most of the 
reduction. Gains were reported on the corre- 
sponding date in 1929 and the index number 
then was a few points higher. 


Metallic Ores—There was a large decrease 
in employment in metallic ore mines; 1,089 
workers were released from the forces of the 
68 employers from whom information was 
received and who had 16,258 persons on their 
pay lists. A small increase had been indi- 
cated in December, 1929, when the number 
engaged in the industry was greater. 


Non-Metallic Mineral other than Coal— 
Continued declines in employment were noted 
in this industry, in which 79 firms furnished 
data, showing that they had reduced their 


staffs by 456 persons to 7,499 on the date 
under review. All provinces except British 
Columbia shared in this seasonal slackness. 
Conditions were not so good as in the same 
month of 1929, when the movement was also 
downward. 


Communications 


Decreases in personnel were noted on both 
telephones and telegraphs; 1,182 persons were 
released from the payrolls of the cooperating 
companies and branches, which had 30,072 
employees on the date under review. The 
index was lower than in the early winter of 
1929, although it was higher than in any other 
year of the record. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in this division was seasonally quiet in all 
provinces. Data were compiled from 151 
firms whose staffs declined from 25,517 on 
November 1, to 24,696 at the beginning of 
December. Although this loss was rather less 
pronounced than that recorded on the same 
date in 1929, the index then was slightly 
higher. 


Steam Railways—The tend of employment 
in railway operation was downward, 106 
employers reporting 76,529 workers, as com- 
pared with 78,461 in the preceding month. 
The largest decrease was in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. The index number was lower than on 
December 1, 1929, despite the fact that the 
losses then reported greatly exceeded those 
indicated on the date under review. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —Seasonal declines 
were registered in shipping, from which 1,228 
persons were let out by the 81 cooperating 
employers, whose staffs aggregated 17,134. 
Improvement in the Maritime Provinces was 
offset by curtailment in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. Decreases had also been 
indicated on December 1, 1929, but the index 
then was higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction showed a seasonal falling-off from 
the preceding month. Statements were com- 
piled from 741 contractors employing 48,569 
persons, as compared with 57,248 on November 
1. The most extensive curtailment was in 
Quebec and Ontario, although there was a 
general recession throughout the Dominion. 
Slightly greater curtailment was reported on 
December 1, 1929, when employment was 
more active. 

Highway—Further important decreases 
were noted in the staffs of the 293 highway 
contractors furnishing statistics, who employed 
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44,040 workers on December 1, as compared 
with 50,089 in the preceding month. Declines 
were registered in all provinces, except British 
Columbia, but these would have been much 
more extensive had it not been for public 
works undertaken to relieve unemployment. 
The number released on December 1, 1929, 
was much greater, ana employment then was 
in decidedly less volume. 


Railway —Activity on railway construction 
and maintenance showed another seasonal 
decline which, however, involved fewer 
workers than that noted on the same date 
in 1929, when the index was lower than on 
December 1, 1930. Statistics were received 
from 54 contractors and divisional superin- 
tendents whose staffs diminished from 42,965 
men on November 1, to 35,982 on the date 
under review. The most pronounced con- 
tractions were in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces, although there was general losses 
throughout the country. 


Services 
Further seasonal reductions were reported 
by the 245 cooperating firms in this division 
who had 21,369 employees, or 463 less than 


in the preceding month. Hotels and restau- 
rants continued to decrease their labour forces, 
and laundries were also slacker. Employment 
was slightly less active than on December 1, 
1929, but was brisker than on that date in 
all earlier years of the record. 


Trade 


Large seasonal increases were again noted 
in retail trade, but wholesale houses released 
some employees. Returns were received from 
804 trading establishments with 94,414 
employees, or 4,198 more than on November 
1. The index, standing at 134-8, was only 
fractionally lower than the maximum for the 
last ten years reported on December 1, 1929. 
This index is particularly significant as an 
indication of the anticipated purchasing power 
of the people during the holiday season. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area, or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of November, 1930 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
in work other than their own trades or who 
are idle because of illness are not considered 
as unemployed, while unions involved in in- 
dustrial disputes are excluded from these tabu- 
lations. As the number of unions making re- 
turns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

The customary seasonal curtailment of in- 
dustry with the approach of the winter 
season, combined with the exceptional dullness 
which prevailed during 1930, caused the per- 
centage of unemployment among local trade 
unions to rise from 10-8 at the close of Octo- 
ber to 13-8 on the last day of November, 1930. 
All provinces shared in this downward employ- 
ment movement manifest during November, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan showing the most 
important reductions. The Quebec situation 
was influenced to a large degree by the un- 
favourable conditions existing in the garment 
trades, though the building trades and steam 
railway operation also contributed substan- 
tially to the general adverse situation shown. 


Compared with conditions in November, 1929, 
when the unemployment percentage stood at 
9-3, Nova Scotia unions alone registered im- 
provement during the month under review, 
which was but nominal, while of the declines 
those reported by Quebec and Ontario unions 
involved the largest number of workers. 

A separate tabulation is made monthly of 
unemployment in the largest city in each prov- 
ince except Prince Edward Island. Regina 
unions during November reported large em- 
ployment recessions from the previous month, 
and in Montreal, Edmonton and Vancouver 
the declines were noteworthy. Moderate cur- 
tailment of activity was reflected by Toronto 
and Winnipeg unions, while in Halifax the 
employment tendency was slightly adverse. 
Saint John unions, however, reported a nomin- 
ally improved situation. In all cities a lower 
level of activity was maintained than in 
November, 1929, Regina as in the previous 
comparison showing the most extensive em- 
ployment losses. In Toronto also the reduc- 
tions were especially noteworthy. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1924, to date. From this it will 
be noted that the curve at the end of Novem- 
ber rose sharply from the previous month; 
showing a substantial increase in the volume 
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of idleness, and unemployment as shown by 
the curve was also considerably in advance 
of that indicated in November, 1929. 
Unemployment in the manufacturing in- 
dustries was more prevalent during Novem- 
ber than in the preceding month according 
to the reports received from a total of 496 
unions with 59,132 members. Of these, 8,774, 
or a percentage of 14-8, were idle on the last 
day. of the month, contrasted with 10-7 per 
cent in October. A considerable proportion 
of the employment reductions took place in 
the garment trades of Quebec where operations 
were largely restricted. The majority of the 
trades, however, reported some falling off in 
available work which was of minor importance 
when compared with that recorded by unions 
of garment workers. Considerable improve- 
ment, however, was indicated by unclassified 


1929. In the Nova Scotia coal fields employ- 
ment eased off slightly during November from 
the previous month, while in British Colum- 
bia the situation remained almost unchanged. 
Alberta unions, on the other hand, showed a 
nominal employment advance. The trend of 
employment for both Nova Scotia and Alberta 
miners was slightly better than in November, 
1929, and in British Columbia practically all 
members were reported at work in both months 
of the comparison. 

The seasonal lull in building activities was 
in evidence to a more marked degree during 
November than in the preceding month, the 
239 unions of building tradesmen from which 
reports were received with a total member- 
ship of 30,199 persons, showing 37-7 per cent 
of idleness compared with 31-5 per cent in 
October. Bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
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workers, and employment for wood, hat and 
cap workers and bakers was on a higher level. 
The situation in the manufacturing industries, 
as a whole, was also less favourable than in 
November, 1929, when the unemployment per- 
centage stood at 12°8. Especially noteworthy 
were the declines among pulp and paper mak- 
ers, while reductions of lesser magnitude 
occurred among textile, wood, hat and cap, 
jewellery, glass, unclassified workers, printing 
tradesmen, metal polishers and cigarmakers. 
On the contrary, the garment trades reflected 
more active conditions than in November, 
1929, and employment for iron and steel work- 
ers increased slightly. 

From unions of coal miners 50 reports were 
tabulated during November, covering 18,349 
members, 389 of whom or a percentage of 2-1 
were idle on the last day of the month, con- 
trasted with 1-9 per cent of unemployment 
in October and 2°4 per cent in November, 
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reported particularly depressed conditions 
from October, and the contractions registered 
by carpenters and joiners affected a con- 
siderable number of workers. Among the re- 
maining tradesmen employment recessions on 
a ruch smaller scale were noted. In making 
a comparison with the return for November, 
1929, in the building trades when 16-3 per cent 
of the members reported were without em- 
ployment, bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
carpenters and joiners hod carriers and 
building labourers, title layers, lathers and 
roofers, and bridge and structural iron workers 
all reported large increases in slackness during 
the month under review, and among painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, and plumbers 
and steamfitters employment also showed a 
substantial falling off. Reductions on a more 
moderate scale were recorded by granite and 
stonecutters and electrical workers. 
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The situation in the transportation in- 
dustries was somewhat less favourable during 
November than in either the previous month 
or November, 1929, the returns tabulated 
from a total of 756 unions with a membership 
aggregate of 70,305 persons showing 8-2 per 
cent of unemployment contrasted with 6:5 
per cent in October and with 7-0 per cent in 
November a year ago. Steam railway em- 
ployees, whose returns constitute about 80 per 
cent of the entire group membership report- 
ing, navigation workers, and teamsters and 
chauffeurs all shared slightly in the employ- 


TABLE 1—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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ment drop manifest both in comparison with 
October and with November a year ago. 
Among street and electric railway employees 
the same situation prevailed as in October, 
but nominal improvement in conditions was 
indicated from November, 1929. 

From longshore workers whose returns are 
tabulated separately each month, due to the 
casual nature of their employment, 14 reports 
were received during November, covering a 
membership of 6,255 persons. Of these 1,182 
were idle on the last day of the month, a 
percentage of 18-9 contrasted with 17:5 per 
cent of unemployment in October and with 
22°6 per cent at the close of November a 
year ago. 

The 6 associations of retail clerks making 
returns during November with 1,309 members, 
reported -3 per cent of unemployment com- 
pared with percentage of -1 in October and 
with 10:2 in November, 1929. 

Civic employees with 71 unions reporting 
8,233 members during November were not 
quite so busy as in October, the percentage of 
idleness standing at 1-3 contrasted with -2 
per cent in October and with 2:3 per cent in 
November a year ago. — 

Unemployment in the miscellaneous groups 
of trades at the close of November increased 
shghtly from the previous month, the 129 
unions from which reports were tabulated 
with 6,756 members, indicating 14:2 per cent 
of idleness compared with 138-3 per cent in 
October. Stationary engineers and firemen 
were largely responsible for the less favour- 
able situation, though among barbers also em- 
ployment eased off slightly. On the other 
hand, hotel and restaurant employees reported 
considerable improvement in conditions, and 
employment for unclassified workers and 
theatres and stage employees was slightly 
better. In comparison with the returns for 
November, 1929, when 6:2 per cent of idleness 
was reported in the miscellaneous group of 
trades, stationary engineers and firemen, as 
in the previous comparison, registered the 
most extensive contractions, and among un- 
classified workers employment was at a con- 
siderably lower level. Quieter conditions also 
prevailed for hotel and restaurant employees, 
theatre and stage employees, and barbers than 
in November a year ago. 

Due to the closing of the halibut season em- 
ployment for fishermen showed a large falling 
off from October, the 3 unions from which re- 
ports were received with 1,325 members, in- 
dicating 13-6 per cent of unemployment com- 
pared with 2-3 per cent in October. The 
situation, however, was better than in Novem- 
ber, 1929, when 19-7 per cent of the members 
reported were idle. 
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TABLE II—-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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Lumber workers and loggers recorded heavy 
increases in unemployment at the close of 
November as shown by the reports received 
from 4 unions with 934 members. Of these 
189, or a percentage of 20-2 were without work 
on the last day of the month, contrasted with 
8-6 per cent in October. Pronounced eurtail- 
ment was also evident from November, 1929, 
when 6:3 per cent of the membership reported 
were without work. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1929 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for November of each year from 
1919 to 1927 inclusive and for each month 
from, January, 1928, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for November, 1930 


The volume of business transacted during 
the month of November, 1930, by offices op- 
erated under the Employment Service of Can- 
ada was 28 per cent more extensive than in 
October and nearly 30 per cent in excess of 
November a year ago. The gain in both in- 
stances was entirely due to greatly increased 
placements in the construction and mainten- 
ance group, where provincial and municipal 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1928, as represent- 
ed by the ratio of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each one hundred ap- 
plications for work registered at the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
that the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications showed an upward 
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relief measures afforded extra work for the 
unemployed, in the construction of sewers, 
drains, dikes, pipe lines, highways, park and 
boulevard improvement, etc. All remaining 
industrial divisions except mining, in which 
there was a nominal gain, showed declines in 
comparison with November a year ago, those 
in logging and manufacturing being the heav- 
lest. 
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trend during the first half of November, the 
former curve, however, remained stationary 
during the latter half of the month, but that 
of placements continued upward, though at 
the close of November, it was still three points 
below the level shown last year at that time, 
while the curve of vacancies was six points be- 
low the ratio shown on November 30, 1929. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 1930 
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The ratio of vacancies to each one hundred 
applications was 53-0 throughout the month, 
in contrast with ratios of 67-5 and 59-0 during 
the two periods of November, 1929. The 
ratios of placements to each one hundred ap- 
plications during the periods under review 
were 49-5 and 53-5 as compared with 65:0 and 
56-8 during the corresponding month of 1929. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during November, 
1930, was 1,521 as compared with 1,195 during 
the preceding month and with 1,080 in No- 
vember a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,870, in compari- 
son with 2,519 in October and with 1,708 
during November, 1929. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during No- 
vember, 1930, was 1,482, of which 487 were in 
regular employment and 995 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,157 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in November a year 
ago averaged 1,040 daily, consisting of 643 
placements in regular and 397 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of November, 1930, the 
offices of the Service referred 36,751 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 35,557 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular em- 
ployment were 11,690, of which 8,726 were of 
men and 2,964 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 23,867. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 29,208 for 
men and 7,295 for women, a total of 36,503, 
while applications for work numbered 68,862 
of which 57,150 were from men and 11,712 
from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 1920, 
to date. 

















Placements 
Year aaa 
Regular Casual Totals 

366,547 79,265 445,812 

280, 518 75, 238 355, 756 

297,827 95,695 398, 522 

347,165 115,387 462,552 

247,425 118,707 366, 132 

OZ D circ Settee acct wave 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
OZ OS ivi dyatve aibielovereers 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
NO Dea torseti terre otis-srseve 802,723 112,046 414,769 
O28 Becomes ttctee vine aes 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
PO ern eae caine teers 260,747 137,620 398, 367 
1930 (11 months)...... 171,415 142,513 313, 928 





Nova Scoria 


There was an increase of over 10 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Nova Scotia during 
November, 1930, when compared with the pre- 
ceding month, and of nearly 27 per cent in 
comparison with November, 1929. Placements 
were almost 8 per cent higher than in October 
and 27 per cent in excess of November a year 
ago. Increased placements in transportation, 
services and construction and maintenance 
were responsible for the gains over November, 
1929, all remaining groups showing declines, 
though in farming and manufacturing, these 
changes were nominal only. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected were: manufacturing, 45; transporta- 
tion, 179; construction and maintenance, 102; 
trade, 66; and services, 443, of which 342 were 
of household workers. Placements of men in 
regular work numbered 98 and of women 68. 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick during November, 1930, called for 
over 21 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and over 15 per cent more 
than during November a year ago. Place- 
ments also showed gains of nearly 22 per cent 
and 12 per cent, respectively, under each com- 
parison. The largest increase in placements 
over November, 1929, was in construction and 
maintenance, followed by gaims of lesser mag- 
nitude in services and manufacturing. Losses 
were shown in all other groups, the most pro- 
nounced being in logging. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
33; logging, 15; construction and maintenance, 
200; and services, 628, of which 409 were of 
household workers. During the month 220 
men and 45 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


QUEBEC 


During the month of November, 1930, posi- 
tions offered by Employment Offices in the 
Province of Quebec were almost 26 per cent 
less than in October and over 43 per cent 
below those of November a year ago. Place- 
ments also declined over 29 per cent from the 
preceding month and were 46 per cent less 
than in November, 1929. Fewer placements 
in comparison with November a year ago were 
made in all groups except trade, where a 
slight gain was reported. Logging was chiefly 
responsible for the total loss shown, though 
services and construction and maintenance 
showed fairly heavy declines, those in the re- 
maining groups being of lesser volume, or 
nominal only. Divisions in which employ- 
ment was found for the majority of workers 
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meluded: manufacturing, 41; logging, 418; 
transportation, 45; construction and mainten- 
ance, 209; trade, 49; and services, 441, of which 
333 were of household workers. Regular em- 
ployment was found for 808 men and 326 
women. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
the Province of Ontario during the month of 
November, 1930, were nearly 35 per cent in 
excess of those recorded during October and 56 
per cent more than those listed during Novem- 
ber a year ago. Placements showed an in- 
crease of 37 per cent over the preceding month 
and of almost 84 per cent in comparison with 
November, 1929. A very heavy gain in place- 
ments occurred in construction and mainten- 
ance, which was due to the extensive relief 
programs sponsored by the Municipal and 
Provincial governments and resulted in repairs 
and extension to sewerage systems and drains, 
sidewalks, and highway and park improve- 
ment, beside other undertakings of a local 
nature, as repairs to reservoirs, brush cutting 
and operation of stone quarries. The only 
other group showing improvement was ser- 
vices, where a moderate gain was reported. 
Of the divisions where losses occurred, the 
heaviest was in logging, followed by slighter 
recessions in manufacturing, transportation 
and farming. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing, 798; logging, 
526; farming, 264; transportation, 228; con- 
struction and maintenance, 14,326; trade, 469; 
and services, 4,261, of which 2,243 were of 
household workers. During the month 3,652 
men and 1,298 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


MaAnrIToBA 


Employment Offices in Manitoba during 
November, 1930, reported a decline of nearly 
19 per cent in vacancies when a comparison 
was made with the records of October, 1930, 
and also with those of November a year ago. 
Placements were also 17 per cent less than 
during the preceding month and almost 48 
per cent below those effected in November, 
1929. All groups, except construction and 
maintenance, reported fewer placements, the 
most pronounced declines being in logging and 
services. A fair sized gain was shown in con- 
struction and maintenance, but quite insuffi- 
cient to offset the declines indicated above. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 48; logging, 111; farming, 359; 
construction and maintenance, 617; trade, 125; 
and services, 1,112, of which 852 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 612 men and 403 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


The number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Saskatchewan during 
November, 1930, was 4 per cent less than in 
the preceding month, but almost 52 per cent 
in excess of November, 1929. Placements de- 
clined practically 4 per cent from October, 
but increased nearly 53 per cent over Novem- 
ber a year ago. The major portion of the 
gain was in the construction and maintenance 
group, due to relief work carried on in various 
sections of the province, but additional place- 
ments were also recorded in logging and farm- 
ing. (‘Other groups showed declines, that in 
services being the most pronounced. Indus- 
tries in which the largest number of positions 
were filled were: manufacturing, 69; logging, 
413; farming, 429; construction and mainte- 
nance, 1,174; trade, 84; and services, 670, of 
which 441 were of household workers. During 
the month under review 1,106 men and 292 
women obtained regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decrease of nearly 18 per cent 
in opportunities for employment offered by 
Alberta Offices during November, 1930, as 
compared with those of the preceding month, 
but an increase of 47 per cent over vacancies 
offered during the corresponding month a 
year ago. Placements showed a loss of 17 
per cent in comparison with October’s but a 
gain of mearly 48 per cent over November, 
1929. Construction and maintenance was 
again the only group to report noteworthy 
improvement in placements and this, as in all 
sections of the country, was due to the relief 
work, both Municipal and Provincial, carried 
on in various sections, highway, sewer and 
bridge construction being the main under- 
takings in the Province of Alberta. Mining 
also showed a slight gain, all other divisions 
showing declines. The majority of place- 
ments recorded during the month was in the 
following industrial groups: manufacturing, 
98; logging, 69; farming, 330; mining, 149; 
construction and maintenance, 1,845; trade, 
78; and services, 759, of which 367 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,725 of men and 270 
of women. 


British CoLuMBIA 


During November, 1930, orders received at 
Employment Offices in the province of British 
Columbia were over 9 per cent more than in 
October and 42 per cent in excess of Novem- 
ber a year ago. Placements also showed 
gains of 9 per cent and nearly 43 per cent 
over those of the preceding month and of 
November, 1929. Nominal gains only were 
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shown in services, farming, fishing and com- 
munication and one of a substantial nature 
in construction and maintenance, where addi- 
tional work on highways, etc., had been pro- 
vided for the unemployed. All other groups 
reported declines, that of manufacturing be- 
ing the largest. The majority of placements 
recorded during the month occurred in the 
following industries: manufacturing, 125; 
logging, 309; farming, 74; transportation, 81; 
construction and maintenance, 1,437; trade, 
124; and services, 875, of which 475 were 
household workers. Placements in regular 
work numbered 505 of men and 262 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of November, 1930, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 35,557 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 4,742 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter 698 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 549 going to points within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 149 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2-7 cents per 
mile with the minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

Quebec offices issued 61 certificates for re- 
duced transportation during November, 17 
provincial and 44 interprovincial. The latter 
were issued at Hull to 89 bushmen travelling 
to situations in the Pembroke zone and to 5 
bushmen going to Cobalt. Provincially Que- 
bec transferred 8 bushmen, 5 teamsters and 
3 cooks, and Hull 1 bushman to employment 
within their respective zones. 

From Ontario centres 212 persons travelled 
at the Employment Service reduced transpor- 
tation rate, 192 of whom were bound for 
centres within the province and 20 to points 
outside. The provincial movement from Sud- 
bury included 25 carpenters going to Tim- 
mins, 4 plasterers to Sault Ste. Marie and 46 
bushmen and 1 handyman to employment 
within the Sudbury zone. To points within 
its own zone Port Arthur despatched 75 bush- 
men and Fort William 5 tie loaders. Re- 
ceiving certificates at North Bay 6 teamsters, 
6 bushmen and 1 tinsmith proceeded to Tim- 
mins and 5 bushmen and 3 teamsters to Co- 
balt. In addition, the Timmins zone received 
14 dam construction workers from Cobalt, 
and Oshawa 1 tool maker from Windsor. Of 
the workers going outside the province 12 


were rock drillers travelling to Quebec on 
certificates issued at Cobalt and 8 were brick- 
layers destined to the Rouyn zone and trans- 
ferred from North Bay. 

Transfers at the special reduced rate in 
Manitoba during November were 177 in 
number, all of which originated at Winnipeg 
and of these 100 were to provincial centres 
and 77 to points in other provinces. Within 
the province 1 farm hand, 8 farm household 
workers and 3 hotel employees were conveyed 
to Brandon, 1 farm hand, 1 farm domestic, 
1 hotel cook, 2 highway construction labour- 
ers and 1 housekeeper to Dauphin, and 58 
farm hands, 17 bushmen, 2 farm domestics, 
3 fishermen, 1 construction labourer and 1 
highway construction cook to employment at 
points throughout the Winnipeg zone. The 
interprovincial movement included 40 bush- 
men, 3 farm hands, 1 hotel waitress, 2 domes- 
tics, 1 barn boss, 1 hotel porter and 1 saw 
filer going to Port Arthur; 4 bushmen to 
Prince Albert and 21 farm hands and 38 farm 
household workers to various rural points in 
Saskatchewan. 

The business transacted by Saskatchewan 
offices in November involved an issue of 129 
reduced rate certificates, 126 of which were 
to provincial centres and the remainder to 
points outside. The transfers within the 
province represented the movement of 94 
bushmen mainly to points within the Prince 
Albert zone and of 26 farm hands and 3 farm 


household workers to various agricultural 
centres throughout the province. All offices 
combined to effect these transfers. In addi- 


tion, 1 labourer travelled from Prince Albert 
to Weyburn, 1 power construction lineman 
from Regina to Saskatoon, and 1 miner from 
Moose Jaw to employment within its own 
zone. The 8 persons going outside the prov- 
ince were bushmen, 1 journeying from Regina 
and 1 from Saskatoon to the Dauphin zone, 
while from Moose Jaw, 1 was transported to 
Winnipeg. 

In Alberta 74 workers took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during November, 69 going to 
provincial employment, the balance represent- 
ing an interprovincial movement. The major- 
ity of the transfers within the province were 
effected by the Edmonton office which 
despatched 1 farm hand to Drumheller and 
4 farm hands, 1 farm domestic, 21 bridge men, 
17 bush workers, 3 saw mill workers, 1 truck 
driver, 1 axe man, 7 mine workers, 3 hotel 
workers, 1 labourer, 1 miller’s assistant, and 
1 domestic to employment at points within 
the district covered by the Edmonton offices. 
From Calgary also, 2 farm hands went to 
Drumheller, 1 cook to Edmonton and 3 farm 
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hands and 1 farm domestic within the Calgary 
zone. The 5 transfers outside the province 
were of farm hands proceeding from Edmon- 
ton to Saskatoon. 

British Columbia offices granted 45 certifi- 
cates for reduced transportation during 
November, all to provincial points. Of these, 
32 were issued at the Vancouver office to 7 
steamfitters, 5 mine workers, 1 hotel worker 
and 1 foreman going to Nelson, 1 farm hand 
and 1 hotel cook to Kamloops, 1 baker and 
1 hotel cook to Penticton, 1 farm hand to 
Prince George and 5 tunnel construction 
workers, 2 carpenters, 1 cement finisher, 1 
miner, 1 cook, 2 farm household workers, and 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


The aggregate value of the construction 
represented by the building permits issued by 
61 cities during November was $11,791,478. 
This was a seasonal decline of $932,311 or 
7:3 per cent as compared with the October 
total of $12,723,789, and a reduction of 
$4,379,922 or 27-1 per cent in comparison with 
the November, 1929, figure of $16,171,400. 
The total for November, 1930, was slightly 
greater than the average for November of the 
last ten years. The cumulative value for the 
elapsed eleven months of 1930 was also rather 
higher than the average for the same period 
in. the ten years, 1920-29. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 900 
permits for dwellings estimated to cost nearly 
$4,600,000 and about 1,900 permits for other 
buildings estimated at almost $7,000,000. 
During October, authority was granted for the 
erection of about 1,200 dwellings and 3,000 
other buildings, estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $5,500,000 and $6,000,000, respectively.’ 

New Brunswick, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia reported increases of 122-8 per cent, 
27-1 per cent and 51-2 per cent, respectively, 
in the value of the building permits issued as 
compared with October, 1930, while reductions 
were indicated in the remaining provinces, 
that of $500,505 or 79:1 per cent in Sas- 
katchewan being the largest proportionately. 

As compared with November, 1929, New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Alberta reported in- 
creases, that of $1,894,600 or 56:0 per cent 
in Quebec being the most noteworthy. The 
greatest decline in this comparison was that 
of $4,724,005 or 54:4 per cent in Ontario. 

Of the four largest centres, Montreal 
recorded a decrease in the value of the build- 
ing authorized in November as compared with 
the preceding month, but an increase over 
November of a year ago. In Toronto and 
Winnipeg, there were reductions in both com- 
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1 bushman travelling to points within the - 
Vancouver zone. In addition, Nelson trans- 
ferred 2 bushmen and 1 engineer and Prince 
George 10 bushmen to employment within 
their respective zones. 


Workers who benefited by the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate during 
November were 698 in number, 426 of whom 
were conveyed by the Canadian National 
Railways, - 207 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 55 by the Timiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway, 9 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway and 1 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway. 


Canada During November, 1930 


parisons, while in Vancouver the aggregate 
value was higher than in the preceding month, 
but lower than in November of last year. Of 
the other centres, Saint John, Three Rivers, 
Brantford, Fort William, Ottawa, Owen Sound, 
York and East York Townships, Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat and Kamloops reported greater 
building authorizations than in either com- 
parison. : 

Cumulative Record for First Eleven Months, 
1920-1930—The following table shows the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during November and in the first eleven 
months of each year since 1920, as well as 
index numbers for the latter, based upon the 
total for 1920 as 100. The January-November 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in these years are also given 
(average 1926 = 100). 








Average 
Indexes indexes of 
Value oO wholesale 

Value of value of prices of 

of permits permits building 
permits issued issued materials 

Year issued in in first in first 

in first eleven eleven 

Nov. eleven months months 
months (1920= (Average 
100) 1926=100) 

$ $ 

19305033 11,791,478] 148,349, 706 132-2 91-4 
1929...... 16,171,400} 220, 255, 867 196°3 99-5 
1928...%. 15, 830,836] 203,010,555 181-0 98-0 
1927. 8 12,857,622) 172,858,176 154-1 96°7 
LOZ6seetec 9,975,451) 144,877,789 129-2 100-2 
AO2D secre 7,988,765) 117,665,590 104-9 103-8 
QQ4 eses, 10,212,908} 120,119,829 107-1 107-2 
1928 smecuts 8,228,206] 126,547,365 112°8 111-7 
1022) merriss 11,182,030] 138,698,005 123°6 108-6 
1O2EL sees 12,192,414} 111,257,084 99+2 123-9 


1920...... 5,627,949] 112,175,268 100-0 153-4 


The aggregate for the first eleven months 
of 1930 was 32-6 per cent lower than in 1929, 
the high level of the record, but was slightly 
higher than the ten-year average of 
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$146,746,553, while the average index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials con- 
tinue lower than in any other year since 1920. 
The accompanying table gives the value of 
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the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
October and November, 1930, and November, 
1929. ‘The 385 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked by asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 











Cities November,| October, | November, 
1930 1930 1929 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Is. ; f 
Charlottetown.....]............ Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 88,340 93,942 487,877 
MELali axenic es 77,060 80,342 460,380 
New Glasgow..... 605 5,090 5,050 
SSvcnevinneencesciees 10,675 8,510 22,447 
New Brunswick..... 375,780 168, 663 246, 622 
Fredericton Nil Nil Nil 
“Moncton., 7,950 124,975 34,923 
*Suint John es 367,830 43, 68 211,699 
Quebec. i .c525..6208% 5,275,424 | 5,792,398 | 3,380,824 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve..... 4,853,575 | 5,238,888 | 2,966,152 
*Quebed).i...css5565 153,935 297,815 249,412 
Shawinigan Falls. . Nil 10,000 21,100 
*Sherbrooke........ 58,400 62,100 20, 850 
*Three Rivers...... 135, 285 19,695 36,260 
*Westmount........ 14,229 163,900 77,050 
Ontario.............. 3,959,298 | 4,337,213 | 8,683,303 
Belleville.......... 17,800 , 850 48,075 
eBrantiord ......006s 167,409 56, 100 4,342 
Chatham...... aes 9,375 3,800 55,550 
*Fort William...... 415,150 14,300 10,460 
Bl berateamietine ts ces 6,345 9,778 28,820 
SGuelpb sy. csc acne nies 20,472 35,681 34,505 
SHamiilton., sce. sc 385,700 451,550 486,470 
SKingston vcnccceetele 18,754 51,537 41,390 
PWitchener in. cc. .cee 87,226 172,242 54,552 
FILONGON eee s otteee 75 , 820 105, 880 144,550 
Niagara Falls...... 4,925 66,448 78,990 
SHAWAt soem noen 2,230 11,005 34,425 
“Ottawa .cacseas sie 231,245 227,520 114,665 
Owen Sound....... 9,400 Nil 3,000 
*Peterborough...... 19,050 26,780 14,000 
*Port Arthur..... Bele 7,505 8,550 10,455 
sOtrablordeepeerse. 6,925 11, 885 5,875 
*St. Catharines..... 56,420 104,147 79,825 
*St. Thomas........ 3,307 7,200 1,435 















Cities November,| October, | November, 
1930 1930 29 
$ $ § 
Ontario—Con. 
Sarnia y.q.0cseeces- 27,642 51,739 40,620 
Sault Ste. Marie... 10,775 57,074 13,980 
*Poronton 6s. 5 cows 0+ = 1,466,295 | 2,061,078 | 6,512,638 
York and East 
York 
SHUPBircleiaee. crore 739,532 605, €29 576,129 
Welland.. aa 13,575 28,375 1,605 
Windsor. esses 133, 825 30,180 172,530 
East Windsor.... 630 12,900 13,215 
Riverside........ 6,400 11,125 2,600 
Sandwich........ 4,000 34,200 53,850 
Walkerville...... 4,000 33,000 28,000 
Woodstock........- 7,566 20,660 16,752 
Manitoba............ 192, 825 463, 654 622,984 
*Brandoumeseeecces 100 8,554 34,304 
St. Boniface........ 8,475 14,250 28,480 
*Winnipeg........... 189, 250 440,850 560,200 
Saskatchewan....... 132,250 632,755 417,608 
*Moose Jaw......... 26,640 400,275 192,055 
MEVOSIN Am eieicislcieriots s 48,535 124,090 150,878 
*Saskatoon......... 57,075 108,390 74,675 
Alberta Qeeesoee 528,076 415,517 400,378 
Calgary ease skeet 197,971 256, 933 215,803 
*Edmonton......... 58,210 102,035 176,420 
Lethbridge........ 267,170 54,554 6, 665 
Medicine Hat...... 4,725 1,995 1,490 
British Coumbia....) 1,239,485 819,647 | 1,931,804 
Kamloops......... 25,140 9,345 13, 650 
Nanaimo0.i. a.ccc.. 2,965 8,790 3,910 
*New Westminster. 28,910 28,850 107, 650 
Prince Rupert...... 3,400 7,654 7,443 
*Vancouver......... 1,105,875 690,595 | 1,679,041 
North Vancouver 6,440 9,210 24,705 
*Victorigansceene ce: 67,055 65,303 95, 405 
Total—61 Cities. ...] 11,791,478 | 12,723,783 | 16,171,400 
*Total—35 Cities. ...} 10,613,363 | 11,630,418 15,063, 296 








EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


[pEtatep reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
November is reproduced below. The following 
report on unemployment conditions in the 
United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, showing the recent trend of em- 
ployment in selected manufacturing industries 
throughout the country. The employment 
situation in the United States is further in- 
dicated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labor, the source of 
these statistics being returns obtained from 


the trade union locals in 24 representative 
cities. Summary figures for November, 1930, 
and previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment continued to decline in Novem- 
ber. There was a further seasonal increase in 
the numbers unemployed in the building in- 
dustry, in public works contracting, brick, tile, 
cement and artificial stone manufacture, in the 
clothing trades, and in shipping service. Unem- 
ployment also increased in the mining indus- 
tries (other than coal mining), in the pottery, 
glass, iron and steel (other than pig iron), en- 
gineering, shipbuilding and ship-repairing, and 
boot and shoe industries, and in the silk and 
artificial silk, linen, lace and carpet trades. 
There was however some improvement in coal 
mining and in the cotton and jute industries. 
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Among the workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at November 24, 
1930 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed) was 19-1, as 
compared with 18-7 at October 27, 1930, and 
with 10-9 at November 25, 1929. The percent- 
age wholly unemployed at November 24, 1930, 
was 14-8, as compared with 13-9 at October 
27, 1930; while the percentage temporarily 
stopped was 4:3, as compared with 4-8. For 
males alone the percentage at November 24, 
1930, was 19-8, and for females 17-2; at Octo- 
ber 27, 1930, the corresponding percentages 
were 19-4 and 16:8. 


At November 24, 1930, the numbers of per- 
sons on the registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain were 1,659,867 wholly 
unemployed, 521,305 temporarily stopped, and 
105,288 normally in casual employment, 
making a total of 2,286,460. This was 48,959 
more than a month before, and 1,001,002 more 
than a year before. The total included 1,659,476 
men, 59,521 boys, 518,040 women, and 49,423 
girls. 

The 1,659,867 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,156,830 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years and therefore satisfied the 
full contributions condition for the receipt of 
unemployment benefit; 419,670 insured per- 
sons who had paid less than 30 contributions 
during the preceding two years; and 83,370 un- 
insured persons. The wholly unemployed 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,515,950, in- 
cluded 256,304 men, 6,149 boys, 45,672 women, 
and 2,976 girls who had been on the register 
for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employmént Exchanges at November 24, 
1930, was 2,358,897. 


United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
2-5 per cent in November, 1930, as compared 
with October, 1930, and pay-roll totals de- 
creased 5-1 per cent, according to returns 
made to the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The 
industries included in the above statement are 
manufacturing, coal mining, metalliferous 
mining,quarrying and non-metallic mining, 
crude petroleum producing, public utilities, 
trade (wholesale and retail), hotels, canning 
and preserving, and laundries, dyeing and 
cleaning. 


A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executive and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for the 
months of August and September, 1930, and 
therefore cannot be included in the general 
statement for the month of November. The 
number of employees of Class I railroads as at 
September 15, totalled 1,469,521, representing 
a decrease of 1:9 per cent since August 15, 
1930. The amount of pay-roll in the entire 
month of September was $200,817,972, repre- 
senting a decrease over the previous month of 
3:4 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
decreased 2.7 per cent in November as com- 
pared with October, and pay-roll totals de- 
creased 6.1 per cent. These changes are 
based upon returns made by 13,280 establish- 
ments in 54 of the principal manufacturing 
industries of the United States. These estab- 
lishments in November had 2,837,854 em- 
ployees whose combined earnings in one week 
were $67,242,656. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employ- 
ment for November, 1980, is 76.5, as com- 
pared with 78.6 for October, 79.7 for Sep- 
tember, and 94.8 for November, 1929; the 
index of pay-roll totals for November, 1930, 
is 68.3, as compared with 72.7 for October, 
74.2 for September, and 95.1 for November, 
1929. The monthly average for 1926 equals 
100. 

Each of the 12 groups of industries had 
fewer employees in November than in Octo- 
ber, the notable decreases being 7.3 per cent 
in leather, 4.2 per cent in lumber, and 3.8 
per cent in stone-clay-glass; the smallest de- 
crease was 0.3 per cent in the paper group. 

Twelve of the 54 separate industries, upon 
which the manufacturing index is based, re- 
ported more employees in November than in 
October. Silk goods employees increased 4.5 
per cent, slaughtering and meat packing and 
dyeing and finishing textiles each increased 
1.5 per cent, and cotton goods employees in- 
creased 1.3 per cent; each of the decreases in 
the remaining 8 industries reporting increases 
was less than 1 per cent. 


Outstanding decreases in employment in 
November as compared with October, most 
of which were largely seasonal, were 16.8 per 
cent in carriages and wagons, 9.9 per cent in 
millinery, 8.7 per cent in fertilizers, 8.3 per 
cent each in boots and shoes and women’s 
clothing, 7.8 per cent each in men’s clothing 
and cement, 7.3 per cent each in ice cream 
and cast-iron pipe. Employment was 1.9 per 
cent lower in November in the iron and steel 
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industry, 2.4 per cent lower in the automo- 
bile industry, 5.1 per cent lower in automo- 
bile tires, 5.8 per cent lower in shipbuilding, 
5.6 per cent lower in machine tools, 4 per 
cent in petroleum refining, 3.3 per cent in 
woollen and worsted goods, 2.8 per cent in 
electrical-machinery-apparatus supplies, and 
3.3 per cent lower in foundry and machine- 
shop products 

Nine additional industries have been taken 
up during 1929 and 1930 and are not included 
in the bureau’s indexes of employment or pay 
rolls, no data for 1926, the index-base year, 
being available. Increases in employment in 
these industries were reported in November 
as follows: Aircraft, 2.1 per cent; beet sugar, 
26.7. Decreased employment was reported in 
the remaining 7 industries as follows: 0.6 per 
cent in rayon, 10.3 per cent in radio, 3.5 per 
cent in jewelry, 1.8 per cent in paint and 
varnish, 1.2 per cent in rubber goods, 7.4 
per cent in beverages, and 0.2 per cent in 
cash registers, adding machines, and calcu- 
lating machines 

Decreased employment and pay rolls were 
shown in each of nine geographic divisions 
except the Mountain division, which again 
showed increased employment, due to the in- 
clusion of the beet sugar industry. This in- 
dustry’s refining season begins in October and 
requires considerable numbers of additional 
employees while it lasts. Omitting beet sugar 
there would have been a decrease of 1.7 per 
cent in employment and a decrease of 4.4 
per cent in pay-roll totals in the Mountain 
division, 


Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labour, in- 
dicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in twenty-four representative cities 


of the United States, as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 
per cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 
11 per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 
10 per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; 
January, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 
per cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 
1929, 12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1930, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent; 
April, 1930, 21 per cent; May, 19380, 20 per 
cent; June, 1930, 20 per cent; July, 1930, 22 
per cent; August, 1930, 22 per cent; Septem- 
ber, 1980, 21 per cent; October, 1930, 21 per 
cent; November, 1930, 22 per cent. 

The Monthly Survey of Business (published 
by the American Federation of Labour), from 
which the above percentages have been taken 
for the past two years, did not indicate in its 
issue for January, 1931, the percentage of un- 
employment in trade unions for the month of 
December, but gave the actual number of 
unemployed wage earners during the month 
as 5,300,000. This total is based wpon United 
States Government figures supplemented by 
the estimate of the American Federation of 
Labour. It is stated in the same publication 
that “in December unemployment in trade 
unions increased less than is usual at this 
time of year, but, figures for manufacturing 
industries in November showed that among 
the unorganized, unemployment increased 
more than usual.” 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE PRINCIPAL 
INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES 


feoeue TRIAL and Labour Information, the 
official weekly journal of the International 
Labour Office (League of Nations) in its issue 
of January 5, observes that “the year of 1931 
opens under the black and menacing cloud of 
practically universal industrial depression and 
unemployment.” There is, it adds, hardly a 
country in which unemployment has not be- 
come more serious since statistics of unem- 
ployment in various countries were complied 
for November last. 

“This is,” it is stated, “partly due to normal 
seasonal causes; but the seasonal movement is 


merely added to the continued deepening and 
widening of the general depression—deepening 
as shown by the steadily increasing unemploy- 
ment, and among other things by the steadily 
decreasing world price level; widening because 
France, for instance, appears for the first time 
to be showing signs of an appreciable slacken- 
ing in industrial activity and of unemployment. 

“Evidence continues to point to a very close 
connection between the increase in unemploy- 
ment and a fall in prices. This fall, which 
appeared in November to be coming to an 
end, has since then set in again with renewed 
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vigour. The fall in prices is essentially a 
monetary phenomenon. The monetary causes, 
are, however, by no means the only ones 
operating in the present crisis, and remedies 
must be sought in a number of different direc- 
tions.” 

The International Labour Office has a special 
committee working at present on the unem- 
ployment problem and means of removing the 
causes of unemployment. The Economic and 
Financial Organization of the League of Na- 
tions is also engaged in an inquiry into the 
world economic depression. There are there- 


fore two parallel but in no way overlapping 
international enquiries on unemployment and 
the world depression now in progress, and the 
International Labour Office announces that 
“some preliminary results of these enquiries 
may be looked for in the comparatively near 
future.” 

The accompanying interesting tabular state- 
ment of unemployment statistics in the prin- 
cipal industrial countries of the world has 
been compiled by the International Labour 
Office and published in its weekly journal of 
January 5. 


RECENT STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES 
































Latest |Number unemployed Percentage Unemploy- 
. ; figures unemployed ment 
Country Source of information available |———_______ Index: 

(end of (Year ago 
month) 1930 1929 1930 1929 =100)~ 
FAMSETIO. Gocssss cares Number on benefit ................. 15 Dec. 262,911 167, 487 - = 157 
MPelgiumMe . cae eceia sai e  eewhollyim..% ov. .36, 000 6,895 5-6 1-1 522 
es ss partially s 74,000 13,176 11:6 2-1 562 
Czechoslovakia...... ss CARAD AR ahs Fae aera eats Oct 61, 213 16, 248 5-5 2-1 377 
Registered unemployed..........--+ Nov 154, 615 BS, 200) sfepeis asossiellofe aferats startet 404 
ANA. cess -iriciciaels <1 sé FF a gh tree stats tates . 20, 272 WS LAG ae ats 5 snl opule steer ccs 154 
Denmark! 6555-5... Recorded by certain trade unions.... 44,202 36,302 15:3 13-0 122 
ABISLONIA,, cnc saacihe Registered unemployed..........--- Oct 3, 282 SOG neve ects | wayaasitterlastreaeye 107 
MINIBAG s .cieeseiee sce st AESPRI Daystar Oa ate Mrescats & * 9,716 SOOT Ns eisrs, ate. oc ol apavstatsutieseragetays 194 
HYanGO. cage sees © - Number on benefit..............+-+- Nov 4,893 DLT lec atetnee | estoneteete 848 
Registered unemployed...........-- ce 20,041 VU 659| Sroievel ss sveces| bcorete siehope tees 172 
Germany. .c....02- == sf CONT etcetera cies ciererey 15.Dece;. | 3,977,000] 2; 3625000] cccte« |le.cin-o<m errs 168 
Number on benefits... << sce cine e DG40. 415 (Pa, C272 S59 lcrsaz.c tet eae ereletelarrte-s 157 

Great Britain and |Unemployed insured workers: 
N. Ireland. wholly: wares: Nov 1,836,280} 1,061,618 14-8 8-8 173 
temporarily... & 532,518] 263,987 4-3 2-2 202 
Great Britain only..|Registered unemployed...........-- 8 Dec F-306;,968|) diy 3005. 504 |r cere ogs\ [arses etrvyranerens 176 
PLUBEATY sys sce Recorded by certain trade unions....|_ Nov 23,090 15,910 18:8 10-3 147 
Trish Free State..... Registered unemployed..........--- Oct. 20,775 0; T20 Meee a wal reve sae Peace 100 
PtalyaeGsaceitenct - sf ie wholly....... Nov PPV) MER RCREneeern eel lpasdn epost cc 161 
e Ps partially..... a 22,125 MSS GO ee aretcrccro lores szlcte cet 112 
Latvia ce Poy ep EA ee Oct 6,058 ANDOAN jdaavstctea [naiaieca ete starters 144 
Netherlands ..|Unemployed insured..........-.-.+- Nov 46,807 20,941 11-8 5:3 224 
Norway Recorded by certain trade unions....}_ Oct 8,031 5, 682 18-0 14-0 141 
Registered unemployed Dec Dib QIROODE perme nieave eet 123 
Poland. ee isbr.= = ele 4 s Oct 141,422 76 818 17-5 8-9 184 
e i = 91,854 84,060 19:8 15°3 168 

QUI eeswiabaau site ef ss s§ 36, 147 DRM aleleteca tet hareemneittee e cccam 
is Man ca See En ap c= sé Nov 12,110 6,408 7:0 3-4 189 
Dwedenpertcsces.s - Recorded by certain trade unions.... Oct 43,927 27,529 12-2 8-6 160 
Switzerland......... Registered unemployed.........---- Nov 18,294 SSObTlaetss malas | aenhreat etd 211 
Yugoslavia.......... i CRs di Jer mawdaaies 33 Oct 6,609 AO) bes releper sass loisys aubetuatenctes 139 
‘ Aes sapere 25/4 Recorded by certain trade unions....| 3rd Qu. 90,379 52,480 20-5 12-1 172 
ene Seas Ee * “ : Oct. 21,200 12,716 10-8 6-0 167 
New Zealand........ Cs « yea 8rd’ Qu: 1; 107. 5,226 13-5 9-4 138 
AY Sipe Soe Petes oes Estimated by Prefects.........-+.-- Aug. 386,394] *268,598 5-5 *4.1 144 
Palestine..........-- Estimated unemployed....... aconefepoets Oct. 5,450 DESO \cesucde a vorl| stararoecareteittits 237 
United States....... Recorded by certain trade unions,...| Nov. |...----+--[eseeeeeees 22-0 12-0 183 
Employment Index 

(Manufactures, 1926=100).......--Jeeceeeeees [errr reece elon e ee eeees 78°6 98-3 80-0 





* September, 1929. 





The annual report of the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, states that various re- 
ports received by the Bureau during the year 
indicate a growth of the 5-day week in in- 
dustry, especially in the building trades. An 
analysis of the material available to the 

















bureau in February, 1930, showed that the 
5-day week was then in existence in one or 
more of the building trades in at least 97 
cities, involving 349,296 building-trades em- 
ployees. In 17 of these cities, with 271,996 
workers, all building trades were on a 5-day 
week basis. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ee Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour Gazerre, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30 last. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April issue at 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereunder with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or accept in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Enght- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under the Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 


adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, 
piers, wharves, lghthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adherence 
to the current wage rates and working hours 
is the district for the different -classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A” 
conditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
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effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district. 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of*the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 


the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 
In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and. reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefor‘may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the 
contractor’s premises and the work being 
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performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently exe- 
cuted by the Government of Canada, and that 
they included either fair wage schedules as 
shown below, or the general fair wages clause 
above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Electrical work at the Royal Canadian Air 
Foree Hangar, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Canadian Comstock Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, December 12, 
1930. Amount of contract, $4,100.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 00 8 
Bricklayers’ labourers............. 0 45 8 
MASLOTOTB 1s hyaytere nie aiteh acre isee eae 1 00 8 
Garpentersitny Ne yoo aha: 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Ordinary labourers..............+- 0 40 8 
Roofers (sheet metal).............- 0 70 8 
per day 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
per hour 
Structural ironworkers............. 1 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Gc ricianase rt weet et ote ncle 0 70 8 
Concrete workers.................. 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers 0 45 8 





Plumbing work at the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, Hangar, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The, McClung Hardware, Ltd., Tren- 
ton, Ont. Date of contract, December 12, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $4,361.00. The above- 
mentioned fair wages schedule was also in- 
serted in this contract. 


DEPARTMENT oF PusBLic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of an addition and alterations 
to the public building at Kenogami, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Gagnon & Co., Ltd. Jonquiere, 
P.Q. Date of contract, December 5, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $2,722.80. <A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows—: 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete workers) .c..2 61 ee esasiee oi 0 40 8 
Concrete mixers). Jews. dee ccicewes 0 45 8 
Concrete floaters...........e.0000. 0 55 8 
Concrete finishers...............-+. 0 75 8 - 
Stonenmasouspescee esc ciecencc 1 00 8 
Stone cutters, limestone............ 0 75 8 
Stone cutters, granite.............. 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers..,......... 110 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 55 8 
Felt and gravel roofers...........-- 0 55 8 
LerrazZolayers. so... sce. saecee sent 1 00 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 
Plasterers sfeiace,chs spsrare ceeeparstasere #\etzisr« 1 00 8 
Metal lathorsecness cents ocutee cx erac 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers.............-- 0 55 8 
Plumbers. Me te escereet cs ees 0 55 8 
Steam fittersi, Jo sacic detec ceste «6 0 55 8 
Hlectricianssccpssis «aie vteisiee steretotes cas 0 55 8 
Ba bOurers o) snieisiare he, ehe-ajerm sareriaeie eine 0 35 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers....... 0 45 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
per week 
Motor truck driver...............- 7 50 8 


Construction of wharf repairs at Fairhaven, 
Charlotte Co., N.B. Name of contractors, 
Luther Rogerson & Son, Leonardville, N.B. 
Date of contract, November 15, 1930. Amount 
of contract, approximately $8,500.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Carpenters. cea acmcen Great nese $0 65 8 48 
Blacksmithsis..ceascacs es ese cats 0 65 8 48 
Labourers: :22% 1.eudeeceneesae aes 0 35 8 48 
per day 
Horse, cart and driver............- 4 50 8 48 
Team, wagon and driver........... 6 50 8 48 





Installation of electric plant, wiring and fit- 
tings in the public building at Arichat, N.S. 
Name of contractor, Wm. W. Hoyt, Halifax, 
N.S. Date of contract, December 12, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $1,465.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
; hour day week 
Hlectricianss. «vee. beac seideiacans $0 90 8 48 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 45 8 48 





Installation of electric wiring and fittings in 
public building, Owen Sound, Ont. Name of 
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contractors, Patterson Electric Ltd. Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, December 6, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $1,947.00. A fair wages 
pe was inserted in the contract as fol- 
ows :— 








E Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
er h d: 
Tiloctriciansacaaeeek sista ces.<atueaackh P30 3 oan 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 50 8 





‘Construction of a wharf extension at St. 
Omer, Bonaventure Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, ‘Mr. Omer Arseneau, St. Omer, P.Q. 
Date of contract, December 6, 1930. Amount 
of contract, approximately $23,408.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Master carpenter...........-...000 $0 60 8 
Garpenterss ot cnc cess elses eee aa 0 50 8 
BETH ELIE sete ct ties ots \s o cies sais «4 0 40 8 
IBS ORBIT GHB. wo 2e ste eiereleiels'clels’sre ei elst 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers...........--- 0 40 8 
US DOUTORSs ticlesnte or vials lolste's!sis’e's sietaie 0 35 8 





Construction of a breakwater wharf at Cock- 
burn Island, District of Algoma East, Ont. 
Name of contractors, McLarty, Harten & 
Urber, Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of 
contract, December 6, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $26,237.27. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows .— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters..... 0.22 scerseserescces $0 75 8 
QUATTY MED. so cscce ccs ccesseccees 0 45 8 
SISCKSINIGHB o> ose cnc ct elise a e'etaine 210 0 65 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.....-..-.++++ 0 50 8 
PADOUTOTS. daicic.c cries sue cesecesccieies 0 45 8 
per day 
Teamsters, team and wagon....... 6 50 8 
per hour 
Menek TIVE? scicte caver s20es es 8 
Derrick hoist operators.......--.-- 0 85 8 
BD EVOL eraritaioecie nals sisiss clalanisleleers 1 00 8 
Diver's tend eT secrc<.soeys-eieisiawovaene 0 50 8 
PTIMIHeSTINEN oiler ce sete mieistelrie oes 0 60 8 


pee SS 


Construction of an extension to the wharf at 
Bamfield East, Comox Alberni District, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Victoria Pile Driving 
Co., Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 25, 1930. Amount of contract, approx- 


imately $6,260.17. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
er hour er da 
Pile driver foreman................ Psi 25 ‘i 3. 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 123 8 
Pile driver boomman.............. 1 06} 8 
Pile driver bridgeman............. 1 00 8 
Biremaniscs. ca cisentenceceseaeessens 0 683 8 
Pow derimnen a .iciie ateteiaasisisaieisiecilect 0 683 8 
Tha bouversss 2 sede nars «ntrorsiererais ears 0 50 8 
DAVOrBS tai iaroes Noe Sais aie sleraias.idleveielete 2 00 
. per day 
PIpelayors aeiacaistale ate e'e:eisisietstoseqaseisielee 4 75 8 
Pipelitvers teas ceo vce crarsiss aislere iors 5 25 8 
Bump mieni.§ see Pee areisisetele series Setar 5 50 8 


Construction of a public wharf at Petit de 
Grat, N.S. Name of constractors, Thos. D. 
Morrison of Descousse, Harry J. Doyle and 
Charles D. Doyle of Rocky Bay, N.S. Date of 
contract, December 6, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $9,016.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Garpentersicccseces ens cose sine $0 60 8 48 
Mse\ HOULOTS: emersialastereiserietsisicielsialctetere 0 35 8 48 
Bs clcsmi ths. cee sctestaiee isle noisier 0 60 8 48 
per day i 
Horse, cart and driver...........-. 4 50 8 48 
Team, wagon and driver..... . 7 00 8 48 
per hour 
Pain torseee | deveetcisirccieeioe|s eile 0 60 8 48 





Reconstruction of pile bent and timber deck- 
ing wharf at Lund, B:C. Name of contractors, 
Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, December 11, 1930. Amount 
of contract, approximately $5,862.47. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour dey. on 
Pile driver foreman........+--++++- $1 25 
Pile driver engineer..........+++0++ 1 123 8 48 
Pile driver Man...........eeeeseeee 1 00 8 48 
Pile driver bridgeman..........+.- 1 00 8 48 
IMINGINAN 25 ely <rqheieiels ela pie’e olstele‘eloietelels 0 68% 8 48 
Pile driver boom man............- 1 00 8 48 


ee eee 


Construction of alterations and additions to 
the public building at Antigonish, NS. Name 
of contractor, James W. Taylor, Antigonish, 
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N.S. Date of contract, December 22, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $9,006.50 and unit prices. 
% fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 

than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Concrete workers...............-- $0 35 8 48 
Concrete mixersit fs oan shiner oaet 0 40 8 48 
Concrete floaters) 6... 5 cases. ens 0 45 8 48 
Concrete finishers.................+ 0 60 8 48 
Stone Masons: : As shev< sfelersssisis scorns cvs 0 60 8 48 
Stonelcuttersin em tenee «e ssivores Sel 0 70 8 48 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 48 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 48 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 48 
Le lpers tera asenacidosinn aeiicsineteiaaie 0 40 8 48 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 55 8 48 
PRerranZoueay Crs ast c clas caseccence < 1 00 8 48 
@arpenters erste sees cen coe 0 60 8 48 
RAIN TOTS sh Se, conc epoiaarin se testes 0 60 8 48 
Glaziers.... 0 60 8 48 
ML eliporsiadsenicltectoete Noite teeters 0 40 8 48 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 48 
Metallathersocenco antici scene rel 0 60 8 48 
Rlastererss joc sen ee waste ton nee 1 00 8 48 
UDO: setae tyaisiveleacioy aucesiaetenietaneine's 0 40 8 48 
Hlumiberstsscssce verecsct lee eee 0 60 8 48 
Lol pars eeeenieic Gb uneiouslesignit’s 0 40 8 48 
Steamifitters..... acces oaciieeone ss 0 60 8 48 
VOM POTS sci eles oiciesssaiaietaysisierscssmtaratsne 0 40 8 48 
RAOCtHICIANS emcee neers oer ee 0 60 8 48 
Helpers..... 8 48 
Labourers... 8 48 
Driver, horse and cart............. 4 50 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 

Motor truck driver— per week 

TSGONG as Hea galreslb. «aneceaw save 22 00 8 48 
CDT ae eicle tatewre ace bibs cat asersraeus 28 00 8 48 


Construction of two cable huts, one at Cape 
Traverse, P.E.I., and the other at Cape Tor- 
mentine, N.B. Name of contractors, Henry J. 
Phillips and Peter G. Clark, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. Date of contract, November 19, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $1,550.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :—- 











Rates . Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wa ‘es of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour er da. 
TUR DOULOME dace ccleice re + si0-e elereveiocoie ee $0 35 : 8 @ 
Carpenters. amet cos cedures totes 0 50 8 
Painitorete ine decir as aise civisiesersiocis 0 50 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 





‘Construction of alterations, additions, new 
foundation and heating to the Drill Hall, New 
Westminster, B.C. Name of contractor, Angus 
McGougan, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
December 2, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$6,240.85. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 

Carpenters and joiners............. $1 00 8 
Coneréte finishers \enemencsccncioee 0 933 8 
Concrete floaters.........+..08% Fae 0 56% 8 
Conerete mixers sii. ..c.ss.00ese 0 56} 8 
Concrete workers.............-..+: 0 56} 8 
Blectrrctans tiyence cenit seaicancine's 1 174 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 624 8 
abourerayaenswet te clone ee 0 50 8 
Painters and glaziers.......,....... 0 90 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters.....:... 1 25 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 625 8 
Sheet metal workers,.............. 1 12% 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 56% 8 
Teamsters, team and wagon...... 1 25 8 
Truck drivers (motor)............. 0 50 8 





Construction of a 200 ft. extension to the 
Government wharf at Midland, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Rayner ‘Construction Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, December 2, 
1930. Amount of contract, approximately $56,- 
152.61. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
: Not less {| Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Hotstiongineersemaeeee eee eee $0 80 8 
Pile driver engineer....,........... 0 80 8 
Carpentersyn scabs eee eetek: 0 75 8 
Concrete finishers.................- 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer engineer............ 0 75 8 
Miremenierncaedesctene 0 45 8 
Labourers. 0 40 3 
SPOBIMSLOIS teen pin aries Seek. 0 40 8 
Cartorslieee Seer teens hata nes 0 40 8 
FT rucks/drayer ... sy tptacee rae woken 0 50 8 
Acetylene burners..............050. 0 50 8 
LVaIp Sconces Wee areas aes 1 00 = 


Construction of a wharf at Pointe St. Pierre, 
Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, Joachim 
J. Leclerc, of St. Joachim Tourelle, P.Q. Date 
of contract, December 6, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $18,834.48. <A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Camporiters 4 nmnsacmsenn aoc $0 50 8 
‘Limberinen sagan muacat makita 0 40 8 
Ihabourersyicc. ponent occ 0 35 8 
Blacksmiths: ongr me reetineecener 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 8 


0 40 | 





Construction of addition and alteration to 
the public building at Magog, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Stewart Construction Co., Ltd., 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 9, 1930. Amount of contract, $5,433.00 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more Not less | Not more 
than than than than 
per hour per day h 7 
Concrete workers............¢2050: 0 40 8 Mechanicst. eh ates teccenoansucione P30 5B i “3 ; 
Concrete mixers’: . 8c. hoax ce 0 45 8 Camontorsseccese core et eee 0 55 8 
Concrete floaters!) chi... cs 20s. 0 55 8 Blacksmiths ea ceraeneeeceianoaee 0 55 8 
Concrete finishers.................. 0 75 8 Pima bormieniasaarsaessiciecstisae omrince 0 40 8 
Stone masons. Rarely eisicer re yer est isos 1 10 8 Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
Stone cutters, limestone............ 0 75 8 MabOurors serie saireiacstacuitcin@acacr 0 35 8 
Stone cutters, granite.............. 1 00 8 per day 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 110 8 Cartersen my. je eeeie atecniccs cet 5 60 8 
Structural steel workers............ 110 8 Weamasterssh,.aseerneteais caesiecne 6 50 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 
Aas eae TOOORS yous... veh deict S el : Construction of a public wharf at Louis- 
Marble and tile setters.............| 1.10 8 burg, N.S. Name of contractor, Colin R. Mac- 
ee sia cele vijeinieieinie es enibe vine i % : Donald, Antigonish, N.S. Date of contract, 
Painters and glaziers... |... 0 60 8 December 1, 1930. Amount of contract approx- 
ee: ae woes 8 a | : imately $63,750.00. A fair wages schedule was 
Electricians. 0 65 8 inserted in the contract as follows:— 
WESSON ETS «acm aesiereaisicaeanarace ts 0 35 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers....... 0 45 8 
: per day Rates Hours 
Driver, horse and cart............ 5 50 8 Trade or Class of Labour of wages | of labour 
Driver, team and wagon........... 7 50 8 Not less | Not more 
per week than than 
Motor truck driver: ........-....... 18 00 8 
per per per 
hour day week 
Construction of customs and immigration Se ere aren c . 3 e 
building at Clair, N.B. Name of contractors, Labourers............2....00.00005 0 35 8 48 
John W. Powers and Edmund R. Casey, both Driver, horse and cart............. aa aoe 8 48 
of Edmundston, N.B. Date of contract, De- Driver, team and wagon........... 6 pe SS) 
cember 8, 1930. Amount of contract, $6.477.60  Timbermen........ccecceceeeceee. m0 50 8 48 


and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Construction of a public building at Kam- 
sack, Sask. Name of contractors, Wilson & 



























=e some Wilson, Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour ? ey = ‘ : 
Not ieee Not more December 24, 1930. Amount of contract, $23,- 
thaw ia 200.00 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
per per per was inserted in the contract as follows:— 
hour day week 
Concrete workers.)..2.Jcccecsece oe $0 35 8 48 
WOnerete MISTS) ¢ 6,.:0,<j0n\0,etfore ve sae = | 0 35 8 48 Rates Hours 
Concrete floaters.................- 0 45 gy 48 Trade or Class of Labour of wages | of labour 
Concrete finishers (floor)........... 0 60 8 48 Not less | Not more 
Concrete finishers (wall)........... 1 00 8 48 than than 
STIGKIAVEIB: nacse neces toes se cee mes oo 1 00 8 48 ee | ee 
WALPEXILOTS§ victors delle cece es 0 65 8 48 per hour per day 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 48 Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 45 8 48 Hollow tile layers............... a 1 45 8 
MatalitaGherss:. ote te niieive s fesianee 0 65 8 48 Marble and tile setters............. 1 45 8 
PIASTOTELB is Je Ses esnecincines sme ine 1 00 8 48) Plasterers. «de sae pawecis dacwavsiecer 1 35 8 
Plasterers’ helpers...........2+.-+: 0 45 8 48 Stone cutters 4 1 35 g 
Painters and glazie: 0 60 8 48 Plumbers and steam fitte 1 25 8 
EAUIOL AO eave incre ne ct emalsararts 0 65 8 48 Sheet metal workers........... as 1 10 8 
iploritbers helpers, + :.2s.0+..+. 0 45 8 48 Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
SIbCAMTNITECYO 6.0112 vials» eels ole aisle « 0 65 S48, , Blectriciaus: vss: fesiirsjctdmeie sant 1 00 8 
Steamfitters’ helpers............... 0 45 8 48 Concrete finishers................+- 1 00 8 
PIO CUT CLANS S/.ais(ols ciei-\e,<18) Jie clsoivicine 0 60 8 48 Carpenters and joiners............. 0 90 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 45 8 48 Teamsters, team and wagon....... 0 90 8 
Labourers:(common)...........-.. 0 35 8 48 Painters and glaziers............+6. 0 873 8 
Labourers (skilled)...........----- 0 40 8 48 Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 85 8 
per day Steam hoist engineers.............- 0 75 8 
Horse, cart and driver............. 4 80 Sind Sin Torrareo layersiee sano cie seme cncesee 0 75 8 
Team, wagon and driver..........- 7 00 8 48 flectricians’ helpers............++- 0 65 8 
per hour Plasterers’ helpers............+++:- 0 65 8 
Motor truck driver. .:.......0...+. 0 45 8 48 Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers. 0 65 8 
Gasoline hoist engineers...........- 0 60 8 
Sheet mst we helpers...... _ : 
: : Z ers: helpers. sie ce ctie-« 5 
Construction of wharf improvements at Ta- my Gtivers sense 0 50 8 
doussac, P.Q. Name of contractor, Henry Le- Conorete flOAtETA se ces.cite Serres 9 45 8 
; concrete MixerS...........2+eeeeee 
melin, St. Romuald, PQ. Date of contract, Concrete workers.........+++ss+005 0 45 8 
December 16, 1930. Amount of contract, ap- Labourers............-.++seseeeees 5.0 Abs 8 
proximately $39,930.00. A fair wages schedule Mota) jathers............ccecee00+ 00 8 


was inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Construction of a wharf at Point Fleurent, 
Bonaventure Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Joachim J. Leclerc, St. Joachim de Tourelle, 
P. Q. Date of contract, December 6, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $26,473.00. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Master-carpenteryjcicssiieccis/sirsia/s\e ees $0 60 8 
Carpenters orice: dots niscte tenes 0 50 8 
US ee leetna Gh eeyeta ereseyorctsteheteis's sicieto eles: 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers Maroeiaiesoee 0 40 8 
MG DOULOIS ects ers a ereletarctels s\ievalaieistece 0 35 8 
PERT OF IM OM ere fevers evacersrerssele elstersleysieke 0 40 8 





Docking, repairing, chipping, scraping and 
painting of Steel Hopper Scow No. 105, at Pic- 
tou, N.S. Name of contractors, The Pictou 
Foundry and Machine Co., Pictou, N.S. Date 
of contract, December 1, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,150.00. A fair wages clause was in- 
serted in the contract. 

‘Docking, repairing, chipping, scraping and 
painting of Steel Hopper Scow No. 115, at Pic- 
tou, N.S. Name of contractor, The Pictou 
Foundry and Machine Co., Pictou, N.S. Date 
of contract, December 1, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, $975.00. A fair wages clause was in- 
serted in the contract. 


Contracts in Growp “B” (Interior Fittings, etc) 


‘Construction of interior fittings in the public 
building at Saskatoon, Sask. Name of contrac- 
tors, Canadian ‘Office & School Furniture Co., 
Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 17, 1930. Amount of contract, $23,255.00. 
The “B” conditions* where inserted in the con- 
tract. 

‘Construction of interior fittings in the public 
building at Beauharnois, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Office and School Furniture 
Co., Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, De- 
cember 2, 1930. Amount of contract, $1,235.00. 
The “B” conditions* were inserted in the con- 
tract. 

‘Construction of interior fittings in the public 
building at Gretna, Man. Name of contrac- 
tors, ‘Canadian Office and School Furniture 
Co., Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, De- 
cember 12, 1930. Amount of contract, $840.00. 
The “B” conditions* were inserted in the con- 
tract, 

‘Construction of interior fittings in the public 
building at Saint-Pascal, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, The Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, December 
24, 1930. Amount of contract, $885.00. The 
“B” conditions* were inserted in the contract. 


Construction of interior fittings in the public 
building at Sydenham, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, The Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kit- 
chener, Ont. Date of contract, December 24, 
1930. Amount of contract, $735.00. The “B” 
conditions* were inserted in the contract. 


(DEPARTMENT OF RaILWAYs AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Furnishing and erection of one 135’ through 
plate girder swing span, hand operated, at 
Courtenay Bay ‘Trestle, Saint John, N.B. 
Name of contractors, Dominion Bridge Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, December 
23, 1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$39,945.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Structural steel workers............ $0 75 8 48 
Hoisting engineer........ 0 65 8 48 
Carpenters...... 0 75 8 48 
Blacksmiths.... 0 65 8 48. 
Rainters in. oases deceaceeenscee 0 65 8 48 
PUR POLS erm reictecereiavslsiclsinicictavsisiegsnveiee 0 65 8 48 
Hiremen secware es ecattee cele tee 0 45 8 48 
Concrete workers.........--.++0++: 0 45 8 48 
Lalbourerssveccmntere heer mance 0 40 8 48 
per day 
Horse, cart and driver............. 5 00 8 48 
Team, wagon and driver........... 7 00 8 48 





‘Construction of an extension to the railway 
train shed at Halifax, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tors, Standard Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, 
N.S. Date of contract, September 29, 1930. 
Amount of contract, $25,495.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Carpenters.) 30..acasaescedoeene cas $0 73 8 44 
Painters and glaziers 0 73 8 44 
Bricklayers.......... 115 8 44 
Roolersissasceaccauenaeoees Tan 0 65 8 44 
Concrete workers’ helpers.......... 0 45 8 44 
Labourers: js atissisniasesees coesese 0 45 8 44 





Post Orrice DrprarTMENT 


Following are statements of payments made 
in November and ‘December, 1930, respectively 
for supplies ordered by the Post Office Depart- 
ment under contracts which were subject to 
the regulations for the suppression of the 
sweating system, the securing of payments to 


* Shown on page 87. 
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the workers of fair wages and the performance 
of the work under proper sanitary conditions: 


November, 1930 


Making metal dating stamps and type, brass 
crown seals, cancellers, ete.— 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. $1,932 35 


Interprovincial Equipment Co., Ottawa, Ont. 116 35 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, 
etce,— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 312 37 
Capital Rubber Stamp Works, Ottawa, Ont. 13 80 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 
forms— 
Pollack & Dorfman, Quebes, PIO ae ee 14,081 41 
Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., Hamilton, Ont.. 1,124 55 
Sainthill-Levine Co., Montreal, P.Q........ 93 25 
Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 582 61 
Barrymore Cloth Co., ‘Toronto, Onteess.c2h.. 2,564 30 
R. J. Devlin Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont...... ; 875 70 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont... 306 55 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 360 25 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 308 29 
Mail bag fittings— 
Ontario Equipment Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 1,010 00 
Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.. 1,104 63 
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Scales— 

Pritchard - Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 1,097 35 
Cotton duck bagging— 

J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 2,547 70 
Stamping ink and pads— 

J. E. Poole Co., Toronto; vOnts..syeeo. hon 500 71 
Pritchard- Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 29 05 
December, 1930 

Making metal dating stamps and type, brass 
crown seals, cancellers, etc,.— 
Pritchard- Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 965 09 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, 
etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 314 86 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 
forms— 
Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q............ 20,256 99 
Mail bag fittings— 
Ontario Equipment Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 2,020 00 
C. Richardson & Co., St. Mary’s, Ont...... 580 70 
Scales— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 764 00 
Stamping ink and pads— 
J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont............... 177 90 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 111 80 
Letter boxes— 
Collins Wire Goods Ltd., Toronte, Ont. «1-ce 875 00 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


Ex important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed by 
both the employers and the employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other in- 
formation of general interest. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Turee Rivers, Quesec—A Crrrain Con- 
TRACTOR AND THE NATIONAL CaTHOLIC 
UNIONS or CoNSTRUCTION WoRKERS. 


This agreement, which covers the conditions 
of work on one contract, is to be in effect from 
May 1, 1930, to April 30, 1931, in so far as the 
wage scale is concerned and to the end of the 
contract in so far as the other conditions are 
concerned. The agreement is similar to the 
one covering another contract which was sum- 
marized in the Lasour GazeTTE for November, 
1930, with the following exceptions: c 

Wages: the wage rates paid to the classes ot 
work mentioned in the other agreement are the 
same as in this, but the following additional 


SUMMARY is given below of the more * classes are included: 


journeymen plumbers 70 
cents per hour, junior journeymen plumbers 
55 cents, plumbers’ apprentices 30 to 40 cents, 
licensed electricians 50 cents, carpenters’ ap- 
prentices 40 cents, truck drivers 40 cents, fire- 
men with certificate 55 cents, plaster mixers 
and hod carriers 45 cents, terrazzo expert, tile 
and mosaic layers $1, mortar and celanite 
mixers 45 cents, stationary engineers on port- 
able machines 60 cents, wood lathers $3 per 
thousand, metal lathers 45 cents per hour, pipe 
layers 45 cents, cement finishers 70 cents. 

All workmen and foremen will be secured 
through the unions. 

If the contractor or sub-contractor violates 
any of the clauses of the agreement, they will 
have to pay to the Central Council of National 
Catholic Unions of Three Rivers $10 per day 
for each infraction and a fine of $10 per day 
for each workman employed who is not a mem- 
ber of these unions. 

In case of dispute the matter will be referred 
to a joint committee consisting of two repre- 
sentatives of each party. If unable to agree, 
a fifth member will be chosen and the decision 
of the committee as so formed will be final 
and binding. There will be no stoppage of 
work while the committee is considering the 
dispute. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Hauirax, N.'S—Cerrrain Steamsuie ComMpPANins 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
Association, Locat No. 269. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 30, 
1930, to November 30, 1931, and from year to 
year thereafter unless either party gives notice 
30 days before November 30, of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LaBpour 
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GAzETTE, February, 1928, and February, 1930, 
with the following exceptions: 

In the previous agreement one clause reads 
as follows: ’ 

“That not less than six men be employed in 
the holds of ships, whether discharging, loading 
or shifting cargo. This clause not to apply to 
coastal or grain steamers. Any question of 
practicability to be discussed by the Business 
Agent of the Longshoremen’s Association and 
a representative of the Steamship Company 
concerned.” 

A dispute over the interpretation of the last 
sentence of this clause resulted in a strike on 
one ship which was reported in the LaBour 
GazeTTE, May, 1930, page 499, and in the 
appointment of a board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, the report of the 
board being given in the issue for June, 1930, 
page 632. This sentence has been omitted from 
the present agreement. 

Time and one half will be paid for work 
after 6 p.m. on Saturdays instead of double 
time as was previously provided, 

Any dispute as to the imterpretation of any 
clauses of the agreement which cannot be 
settled between the parties will be referred to 
a committee consisting of one representative of 
each party and a third chosen by them; the 
majority decision of this committee will be 
final and binding. 


St. Joun, N.B—Cerrrain SreamMsHie Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’s Association, Loca No. 810 
(Coat HANDLERS AND TRIMMERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1930, to October 31, 1931, and from year to 
year thereafter until either party gives 30 
days’ notice before October 31, of any year. 

The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GazeTTE, February, 1928, with only minor 
changes in working conditions. 

The regular rate of pay remains at 80 cents 
per hour for day work and $1 per hour for 
night work. 


Sr. Joun, N.B—Cerrtarn Sreamsure Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’s ASSOCIATION, Locan No. 1039 
(Steamsuie Horse anD CatrTLe Firrers, 
SEALERS, LINERS AND CLEANERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1930, to October 31, 1931, and from year to 
year thereafter until either party gives notice 
of change 30 days prior to October 31, of any 
year. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
tAZETTE, February, 1928, with only a minor 
change in working conditions. 

The regular rate of pay remains at 65 cents 
per hour for day work and 973 cents per hour 
for night work. 


Service: Personal 


Vicroria, B.C—CrrTaiIn EMPLOYERS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE of Hore, AND 
Restaurant Emptoyess, Locan No. 459. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1930, 
to June 1, 1931. 


Hours: 8 per day, six per week. 

Overtime for waiters, time and one half. 

Work permits to cost $1 per month payable 
to the local union. 

Wages to include meals while working. 
Wages per week: chefs $36, second fry cook 
$30, night cook, $32.40, cooks’ helpers $19.90, 
dish washers $18, waiters $18 per week or 45 
cents per hour on short shifts, waitresses $15 
per week or 35 cents per hour on short shifts; 
at white lunches, cafeterias, ete., counter men 
$18 per week, counter girls and pantry girls, 
$12, bus girls $9; waitresses at hotels $35 per 
month with room or $45 per month without 
room. 

In case of shortage of help, non-experienced 
help may be employed and they will be paid 
$15 per week for men and $12 per week for 
girls for two months, after which time they 
will become union members and receive the 
union rate of pay. 





A bill to provide for the reduction of the 
hours of work in mines has been introduced in 
the French Chamber of Disputes by Mr. Dura- 
four, a former Minister of Labour. Under its 
provisions a working day of 74 hours would 
be established for a period of six months, and 
of 74 for another six months; this reduction 


in hours of work not giving rise to a reduction _ 


in wages. The promoters of the bill pointed 
out that, according to the accepted French 
social policy, miners are entitled to shorter 
hours of work than those laid down by gen- 
eral legislation on account of the strenuous 
nature of the work. No objection, it was 
stated, is taken to such discrimination by other 
classes of labour. 





Workers’ productive societies in the United 
States have declined in number in recent years 
according to data secured by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics in connection with its latest 
study of co-operative societies published in 
the Monthly Labour Review for December. 
There were only 20 workers’ productive 
societies in operation at the end of 1929 as 
compared with 39 in 1925, the date of the last 
previous comprehensive survey. Although the 
number of enterprises had decreased, the sales, 
share capital, surplus and reserves, and net 
profit per society were larger in 1929 than in 
1925. A smaller amount was returned to the 
stockholders in 1929, however, as more of the 
profit was retained in the business. 





The City Council of Hamilton, Ontario, has 
invited twenty-six other municipalities in the 
province to join in sending a delegation to 
Ottawa to request the Dominion Government 
to put some form of unemployment insurance 
into effect before next winter. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1930 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


is movement in prices in December con- 

tinued downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being lower than in Novem- 
ber. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was again lower at $10.10 
at the beginning of December, as compared 
with $10.25 for November; $11.83 for Decem- 
ber, 1929; $11.31 for December 1928; $11.17 for 
December, 1927; $11.18 for December, 1926; 
$11.56 for December, 1925; $10.58 for Decem- 
ber, 1924; $10.73 for December, 1923; $10.39 
for December, 1922; $11.00 for December, 
1921; $14.84 for December, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for December, 
1918; and $7.96 for December, 1914. Of the 
twenty-nine foods included in the budget 
twenty-four were lower than in November, 
the most important declines being in the 
prices of beef, pork, lard, butter, bread, flour, 
rolled oats, beans, evaporated apples, prunes 
and potatoes. Seasonal increases occurred in 
the prices of eggs. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of foods the total budget 
averaged $20.46 at the beginning of December, 
as compared with $20.60 for November; $22.11 
for December, 1929; $21.56 for December, 
1928; $21.37 for December, 1927; $21.40 for 
December, 1926; $21.87 for December, 1925; 
$20.90 for December, 1924; $21.21 for Decem- 
ber, 1923; $20.97 for December, 1922; $21.49 
for December, 1921; $25.67 for December, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.64 
for December, 1918; and $14.26 for December, 
1914. Fuel and rent were practically un- 
changed. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, continued downward, 
being 77.8 for December, as compared with 
79.8 for November; 96 for December, 1929; 
94.6 for December, 1928; 97.2 for December, 
1927; and 97.9 for December, 1926. One 
hundred and twenty-two prices quotations 
were lower, thirty were higher and three 
hundred and fifty were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials seven of the eight main groups 
were lower, while one showed a slight in- 
crease. The groups which declined were: the 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
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mainly because of lower prices for grains, 
milled products, raw rubber and hay; the 
Animals and their Products group, due to 
lower prices for canned salmon, hides, butter, 
cheese, eggs and hogs; the Fibres, Textile and 
Textile Products group, because of declines in 
the prices of raw cotton, raw jute, hessian, 
manila, hemp, raw wool, and worsted cloth 
yarns; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, because of price reductions for certain 
lines of lumber and for wood pulp; the Iron 


_and its Products group, because of lower 


prices for automobile body plates and scrap: 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group, due to lower prices for electrolytic cop- 
per, copper wire bars, silver, tin and zinc; 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products group, 
due to declines in the prices of arsenious oxide, 
iodine and shellac. The Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group was slightly higher, 
due mainly to an increase in the price of 
bituminous coal. 

In the grouping according to purpose, both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former due chiefly to lower prices 
for bread, flour, oatmeal, rolled oats, cheese 
and eggs, and the latter due to reduced quo- 
tations for certain lines of lumber, wheat, oats, 
flax, corn, raw cotton, raw jute, raw wool, 
hides, hogs, copper, tin and silver, which more 
than offset higher prices for barley, bran, 
raw silk, lambs and steers. 

In the grouping acccrding to origin, lower 
prices for wheat, oats, flax, corn, hogs, wool, 
hides, pulp, tin and silver caused a decline in 
the raw and partly manufactured goods. Fully 
and chiefly manufactured goods were also 
lower, because of lower quotations for flour, 
shorts, cheese, canned salmon, copper wire 
bars and brass. Domestic farm products, ar- 
ticles of marine origin, articles of forest origin 
and articles of mineral origin declined. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the vrices at the beginning of December, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the averages of 
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quotations reported to ‘he Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
Gazerre resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable basiness with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided te 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 tne 


list of foods and groceries was still further . 


extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
°sy uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1°17, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. us 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied ky workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LaBour GAZETTE 
since january, 1910. ‘The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and - prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
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in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazette a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lanour GazerTs, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1928, and monthly since 
January, 1929. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135°6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
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1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 


1929, 67-3; 1930, 65-5. é the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
The above figures were arrived at by con- Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index (Continued on page 104) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHT 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN GANADA™” ere ae, 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 



































































































































Quan-| (7) | Dec.| Dec.|D ec.| Dec.| Dec. |Dec.|Dec.|Dec.| Dec.) Dec.|Dec.|D 
Commodities | tity |1900] 1905 | 1910| 1913 | 1914 | 1918| 1920] 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 a0 in 
c Cc c Cc Cc Cc c c Cc Cc. Cc Cc Cc CG Cc c Cc Gc 
Beef, sirloin....| 2b. |27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 47-4] 73-4] 71-2] 53-4] 52-8] 53-8] 52-4] 54-8] 56-8) 61-2) 69-2] 70-2] 64-8] 63- 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6] 26-0| 29-6] 33-4] 50-8] 46-0] 29-4| 28-6] 28-8] 27-6) 29-4] 31-2] 34-8 2-6 lad 38.6 ae 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0] 11-3} 12-8] 15-7| 17-6| 27-5] 28-0] 19-0] 18-0] 17-9] 17-2] 18-2] 19-8] 21-0] 23-4] 24-9] 29-4] 21.8 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ |11-8] 12-2| 16-8] 19-1] 20-7] 34-2] 33-4] 24-3] 26-5] 27-0] 26-7| 28-6] 28-6] 28-6] 30-0] 30-2] 27-2] 26-7 
Pork, leg....... 1 “ 112-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 19-3} 36-7] 38-8] 26-5] 26-4| 24-6] 23-8] 28-0] 28-7] 26-3] 27-1| 28-9] 28-1] 96.8 
Pork, salt... 2 “ 21.8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2| 36-8] 69-6] 70-6) 51-8] 52-2] 48-6] 45-8] 53-4) 54-2) 52-0] 53-2] 54-6] 53-6] 53-2 

fast...........| 1 “ |15-4| 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-5] 51-3] 57-0] 40-3] 41-0] 37-5] 33-1) 41-3] 42-6] 37-6| 39-0] 39-7| 39-6] 39-0 
Lard, pure......| 2 “ |26-2| 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-2] 73-8] 70-4] 43-8] 46-0| 46-0] 46-6] 49-4] 47-2] 44-4] 45-2] 42-8| 42-4] 41-6 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0| 33-3] 33-7| 45-1) 71-3] 88-8] 67-7| 60-3] 60-1] 63-3] 64-7] 64-9] 64-1] 64-1] 65-2) 51-3] 58-5 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2] 23-4| 28-4] 28-1] 34-5] 59-7] 73-9] 56-2] 46-1] 47-0] 50-0] 51-3] 50-8| 52-0) 50-8] 50-5] 43-1) 45-9 
Mite ea 6 qts./36-6| 39-6| 48-0] 51-6| 52-8] 82-2] 93-6] 80-4] 71-4] 73-2] 73-2) 72-0) 72-6] 73-8] 74-4] 76-8| 73-2] 72-6 
Butter dairy...| 2 Ib. |44-2| 49-4] 52-0) 58-0| 60-0/104-4/118-6] 84-8] 76-4] 83-4) 78-2] 92-2] 79-0) 85-8| 87-4] 87-6] 71-0] 69-8 

utter, cream- 

ery. .........| 1 “ |25-5| 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 34-9] 58-1) 65-3] 48-0| 44-4] 46-1] 43-7) 50-6] 43-2) 46-7| 47-8] 47-5| 38-9] 38-2 
Cheese, old.....| 1 “ |16-1| 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 22-1] 34-8] 40-0] 32-7|§30-6) §33-4|§28-9) §33-5|§30-4]§32-0|§33-6) §33-1|§30-1]§29-9 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ |14-6| 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-3] 32-8] 37-9| 29-1]§30-6]§33-4|§28-9]§33-5| §30-4|§32-0] §33- 6) §33-1]§30-1/§29-9 
Breads... 15 “ |55-5| 58-5| 66-0) 61-5) 67-5/118-5/133-5|106-5|100-5|100-5)111-0/114-0|114-0)115-5/115-5|118-5/103-5| 99-0 
Flour, family... 10 “ |25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 37-0| 69-0) 70-0] 49-0/§44-0)§43-0/§52-0)§52-0)§52-0/§52-0/$50-0] $53 -0|§41-0/§38-0 
Rolled oats.....| 5 “ |18-0| 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 24-5] 40-5| 38-5] 28-5| 27-5] 27-5] 30-5] 29-0] 30-0] 31-0] 31-0) 32-5] 28-0) 27-0 
Rice... 5 2 “ 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 25-2) 30-8] 19-0|§20-8]§20-8| §21 -6)§22-0) §21-6/ §21-6|§20-6]§20-6|§20-0/§19-6 

eans, hand- 
abicked 2 « | gg] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-4| 32-0] 21-8] 17-2] 16-8] 17-4] 16-8] 16-2) 16-2] 16-0] 20-6] 21-6] 17-4] 16-2 

Pp es, evapor- 
> ted..... ieee 1 “ | 9-9| 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-2) 22-8) 28-2] 22-3] 22-5) 18-7] 19-9] 19-8} 20-0] 19-2] 21-0] 21-5] 20-4) 19-7 

Tunes, medium Bs 
: size.. -. 1 “ |11-5} 9-6! 9-9] 11-9] 12-8] 19-4] 26-1] 18-2] 19-1] 16-9] 15-4) 15-7] 15-6] 13-9] 13-5] 15-8] 13-9] 12-9 
ugar, gran at- 

Siac Es 4 “ |94.6] 22-0| 24-0] 23-6] 31-2] 49-6] 53-6] 38-0| 37-2] 48-0] 38-4] 31-6] 32-4) 32-8] 30-4] 29-2| 25-6] 25-6 
Sugar, yeliow...| 2 “ |10-0] 9-8| 10-8) 11-0].14-4} 22-6] 25-2] 18-0) 17-6] 23-2) 18-2| 15-0) 15-4] 15-6) 14-4] 13-8] 12-4) 12-4 
Tea, black......| + “ | 8-2| 8-3| 8-7] 8-9] 9-7] 15-6] 15-1] 13-6]§14-8|§17-2|§17-5) §17-8] §18-0) §18-0|§17-6|§17-6) §14-5)§14-4 
Tea, green...... £ « | g.7| 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-7] 15-1] 16-1| 15-0]§14-8]§17-2|§17-5| §17-8) §18-0|§18-0]§17- 6] §17-6]§14-5] §14-4 
Coffes...:...... i « | g.g| 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-9] 11-6] 15-2] 13-5] 13-5] 13-4| 14-3] 15-3] 15-3] 15-3] 15-1) 15-1) 13-6) 13-5 
Potatoes. i hag|24-1| 28-0| 30-3| 36-0| 32-7| 62-0] 75-3| 52-8| 37-9| 47-1] 44-3] 87-4] 68-0] 54-7) 41-4] 75-5) 44-7| 42.2 
Vinegar......... Yeat. -7|  -7| -7| -8| 8} -9| 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0) 1-0] 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 

geligs. |S Mese | tse Side S OM Siee Seti Siall (Sue S. ESA So), Sele alas 
All Foods......|...... 5-48| 5-96] 6-95| 7-34] 7-96/13-65|/14-84/11-00|10-39|10-73|10-58)11-56|11-18|11-17]12-31/11-83/10-25)10-10 

c. c Cc. Cc Cc Cc. c Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. 
Starch, laundry| 41b.| 2:9] 3-0| 3-1] 3-2] 3-2} 4-8) 4-8] 4-2] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1) 4-2] 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-0) 4-0 
Coal, anthracite! }s ton|39-5| 45-2) 48-1] 55-0, 54-3) 81-8/125-9/110-1]114-3)112-6)104-4/112-6)105-2)102-3/101-9/101-4/100-9)101-0 
pon bitumin- 

a ER « « |31.1| 39-3] 35-0] 38-7| 37-2| 63-6] 92-3| 72-6] 75-3] 71-5) 64-6] 65-1] 64-9] 63-5] 62-9] 63-1) 62-8) 62-8 
Wood, hard... & oq.132-5| 35-3| 38-8] 42-5] 42-2| 79-8| 87-8| 81-1| 78-8] 79-3] 78-6] 76-0] 76-0] 75-5| 74-9] 76-2) 75-6) 75-6 
Wood) soft......|“ “ |22-6| 25-5] 29-4| 30-6| 31-1) 57-7) 69-1| 60-0) 58-9) 59-1) 57-4) 56-4) 55-8] 56-2/ 55-3) 54-3) 54-4) 54-1 
Coal obs sk.- 1gal.|24-0| 24-5| 24-4) 23-7| 23-4] 27-8] 40-5] 31-6| 31-1) 30-2| 30-4) 30-3| 31-5) 31-2) 31-0) 31-1) 30-7| 30-7 

See esa) Sh we TiS he Soh S| al Se Sole § | SS) See ee eS 
Fueland light*|...... 1-50! 1-63} 1-76] 1-91] 1-88| 3-11] 4-16] 3-55] 3-58] 3-53) 3-35] 3-40) 3-33] 3-29] 3-26) 3-26) 3-24) 3-24 
Soe lesa sel ee SA SE SS ge) SE $208 | 8.0) 8.) ee eee es 
Rent...........|+ mo.|2-37| 2-89| 4-05] 4-75] 4-39) 4-83) 6-62| 6-90) 6-95) 6-92] 6-93] 6-87] 6-85) 6-87| 6-94) 6-98) 7-07) 7-07 
;{Totals........|...... 9-37\10-50|12-79|14-62| 14-26) 21 - 64) 25-67|21-49|20-97|21-21/20-90/ 21-87) 21-40/21-37/21-56)22-11/20-60/20-46 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
erie Mh gh erg ge! Se SP ST eS SS | SS te ee ae 
Nova Scotia.....-... 5-83! 6-82| 7-29| 7-76|13-92|14-63]11-27|10-51|10-96)10-67|11-74) 11-18]11-07/11-29/11-76|10-61|10-42 
Prince Edward Island 81 5-26) 5-81/ 6-34| 6-90/12-00|12-79|10-08| 9-48| 9-58| 9-61/10-59|10-21|10-16/10-26|10-85| 9-87) 9-85 
New Brunswick.....- 5.38| 5-83| 6-35| 7-04| 7-76/13-58|14-76|11-05|10-51\11-09)10-99/11-83|11 -26|11-28/11-28/11-60)10-43)10-37 
@uabeo ee eek can 5.64| 6-33| 6-87| 7-37|13-07|14-05|10-58|10-00)10-10) 9-92|11-06|10-37|10-34]10-54/11-02) 9-53) 9-45 
Ontario. - 5.60| 6-50| 7-20| 7-74/13-62|14-91|10-83|10-31|10-66)10-42|11-57/11-31|11-24|11-83/11-75)10-22)10-05 
Manitoba.... 8-19| 7-46] 7-87 8-25|13-29|14-38/10-63| 9-87|10-19|10-02|10-73]10-51|10-57/10-95)11-64) 9-62) 9-59 
Saskatchewan. 6.92| 7-86 8-25| 8-80|13-86|14-52/11-04|10-25|10-57|10-67|11-18)11-12]11-18/11-36/12-03) 9-84) 9-83 
Alberta.........+ 6.50| 8-00 8-33| 8-47|13-80|14-56|10-63|10-09|10-50|10-93|11-35/11-07/11-20)11-37/12-13/10-04) 9-90 
Brush Columbia. 7.74| 8-32| 9-13| 8-94/14-54|15-93) 12-02] 11-45]11-77|11-66]12-44/11-99]12-15)12-34/12-99)11-24/11-14 
mere eee ee 


D ber only. §Kind most sold. ‘*¥For electric light and gas see text. 
ete sacn on hes cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
yi lle insite] fa” |S tenlheere = 
4 olleAMONe |e 2g |oeel ueellee [ae Nk ese 
LOCALITY Sees, alate Ngai 6a | Sa | Be g6 gs. a5 35 
2 oie - a om 
ao So eal se ee |e (seo ae aes | Se siegeel oe 
PEO" | SiO coe |) (Exe oO 30 eo Bo #BHaO2 | oe ons a 
EN || CO} ey | Se Oe al on oF oF a aa! pao =a) Sa 
inv Paix 1664s coll Ge Aces > = & a a 9 ss 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 31-6 | 26-7 | 24-8 | 18-6 | 15-2 21-8 26-7 26-8 26-6 39-0 43-5 58-7 
Nova Shotis (average)....... 34-9 | 29-4 | 26-8 | 20-7 | 16-8 18-3 26-0 28-7 26-2 39-5 42-8 58-1 
1—Sydney 34-1 | 27 25-3 | 20-8 | 17-6 20-0 27-5 29-5 28-3 40-0 43-1 58-3 
2—New Glasgow Steal 20, Dihet | U7. Ge Gitte cate als 26-7 25 38-8 40-8 56 
3—Amherst 26-7 | 23-3 | 19-3 | 15-2 20 25 26 8 25-4 41 43-3 60 
4—Halifax 31-1} 32 24-6 | 19-1 19-2 27-6 31 24-6 37-6 41-3 58-6 
5—Windsor 30 25 200 | GRR aGderew ere 25 DSi Tl tareraaiesdalltcteters Selene 45 60 
6—Truro 30 28 18 15 15 Op 30 27-6 40 43 55-6 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 30 30 25 19 16 LS Miactetee. td 30 26 37-5 40 52-5 
New Brunswick (average). .| 36-1 | 29-8 | 25-8 | 19-4 | 16-5 18-4 26-7 29-2 26-1 38-8 44-2 61-0 
SB MOnCtOn s.<( nis eeiieiesie 82-5 | 28-5 | 23 TSSSeLOy Wicprecsetetel: 27-5 32°5 25-7 39-4 44 60-8 
GSU ad OlMs,; ctasienstelesieteracte 87-5 | 28-3 | 24-5 | 20 18 20 27-5 28-3 26 37-7 41-7 63 
10—Fredericton............ 39-5 | 32-5 | 30 18 17-3 16SSui eee 27-5 27-6 40 45 60 
Ti —Bathyrsitis se.teescradiare ce 35 30 2DitalDles lel Oe On eyanelerers 25 28-3 25 38 46 60 
Quebec (average)............ 27-7 | 24-8 | 25-1 | 16-8 | 12-4 18-4 25-9 24-4 24-1 36-5 40-1 60-1 
12 ue beens -/a wow stewie 28-6 | 26-4 | 24-7 | 17-2 | 10-9 19-6 27-6 22-3 23-5 36:2 37-4 58-3 
13—Three Rivers........... 28-7 | 26-2 | 20-5 | 17-4] 12-1 18-6 25 22-8 26-3 39-3 45-5 62-8 
14—Sherbrooke............ 33-5 | 27-5 | 29 21-2 | 17-7 18-7 28 28 24-3 41-7 44 64 
1D ——SOLGM amuse picie/-ieiarrnieewisls 28 25-3 | 25 17 12-3 20 24-2 24-5 24 40 41-7 60 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 22-9 | 22-1 | 22-1 | 14-1 | 10-2 19-5 25 21-5 22.2 85-2 38 57 
17—St. John’s. ...i..cecne-s 28-7 | 26-9 | 26-2 | 18-4 | 13-1 19-7 27 26-2 22 35 x 37-7 59-2 
18—Thetford Mines ....... 23 21 20 15 12 22 DE. aeons 23-7 BO" Ail Sais cascteter 57-5 
19—Montreal...... ..-| 31-3 | 26-6 | 27-9 | 15-2 | 12-8 15-2 27-7 24-9 26 35-9 38-8 61-1 
20—Hull....... 24-2 | 21-5 | 21-7 | 15-4 | 10-4 12-7 24-5 25 25-2 35 37-6 61-1 
Ontario (average 31-7 | 26-8 | 25-1 | 19-3 | 15-7 24-1 26-5 26-3 27-4 37-2 41-3 57-6 
PO thaw aisawictaaetelscisiee cave 31-3 | 26 24-9 | 18-2 | 12-7 22, 25-7 25-7 25-8 38 40-6 60-7 
22—Brockville) . .. a... ses 32-7 | 27-7 | 26-7 | 18-3 | 13-3 21-5 30 25 25 43-7 46-7 57-5 
23——Kangstonstasctieceioetcee 32-7 | 26-1 | 24-7 | 19-3 | 13-3 19-8 23-4 24-1 24-1 34-7 39-2 54-5 
24—Belleville.............. 25-3 | 20-5 | 24 if 12-8 22-3 24-3 26-8 23-4 39-6 42-4 56-1 
25—Peterborough. ........ 81-8 | 26-8 | 24-8 | 18-3 | 15-4 24-5 25-3 24-8 27-4 87°5 41-1 56-8 
26—Oshawa 32 26-8 | 22-2 | 17-4 | 17-1 24-4 28 26-8 26 88-8 42-5 55-2 
27—Orillia..... 29 24-3 | 22-6 | 17-8 | 15-2 26-4 23-2 26 27-4 36-9 40 57-9 
28—Toronto 34-3 | 27-4 | 26-9 | 19-4 | 17-4 24-4 26-3 24-9 29-3 37°3 44-2 58-7 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 36 28-3 | 24-7 | 19-6 | 17-7 Die'Dilllis eetsaetor 25-5 26-5 36 41 57-4 
30—St. Catharines ........ 29 24-6 | 25-8 | 18-4 | 12-4 24 30. 25 25 34-7 38-3 52-6 
31—Hamilton 34 29 26-9 | 20-7 | 18-4 24-3 22-5 28'° Qin She aacee 88-2 40-1 55-9 
32—Brantford 33-7 | 28-3 | 24-5 | 20-5 | 15-8 24-4 27-7 25-7 30 36 39-9 57-5 
BS— Galt asceticism enincieniee 31 28 24 18-5 | 17-5 25 25 27 30 37-6 41-2 58-2 
34——“Guelph! fe cpcncaeaccse 30-7 | 26-1 | 24-7 | 20 17-6 25-4 26 24-4 26-5 33°7 87-5 53-7 
35— Kitchener 31-1 | 26-3 | 22-8 | 20-3 | 16-8 26-3 28-3 24-7 25 34 87-4 55-8 
36—Woodstock............. 28-7 | 25-6 | 25 18-8 | 16-2 22-4 22-3 24-7 26 36-2 38-8 54-3 
S(—Strationd sn. .essses seve: 30 26 23-3 | 19-7 | 15-2 22:3 25 26-7 28 37 40:8 57°8 
38—Londons tics liccees ces 31-8 | 27-5 | 25-3 | 19-1 | 15-1 23-1 25-5 25-7 26-2 35-4 40-6 55-1 
39—Sb., Thomas: 3...5..0..+- 31-7 | 27-7 | 24-8 | 18-1 | 16-6 24-4 27-5 24-8 27-5 36-7 39-8 56-1 
40—Chatham.............- 28-7 | 25-4 | 24-2 | 19 14-2 23-7 25-8 24-1 27-4 34-8 39-7 56-3 
41—Windsor 80-8 | 24-1 | 22-2 | 18-4 | 14-7 24-2 28-3 24-8 26-7 34-3 38-1 58-2 
AZ —-Sarniaeaeytieeiencuteetiees 34-3 | 29-3 | 28-3 | 23-3 | 19 28-3 30 29-3 27-6 33-8 89-2 57-5 
48—Owen Sound...........- 82-5 | 25 27-5 | 21-7 | 16-7 25 25 25 25 39 44-3 59-8 
44—North Bay...........0. 36-7 | 30-7 | 26 19-5 | 13-8 22 28 22-3 29 37-5 39-2 58-6 
2b— Sudbury seeece ve 35-8 | 31 28-4 | 22-4 | 17 27-2 31-5 31-7 80-7 38-9 43-2 60-1 
46—Coballt..... cc 0..cecs aces 31-3 | 27-6 | 26-7 | 19-3 | 15-1 2By Hl noes 32 30 38-4 41 61-3 
47—Timmins.......0.6000+- 31 27-5 | 29 20 16-5 25 24 30 27 87-2 39-5 58-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie. 33-3 | 28-8 | 26-5 | 19-2 | 15-3 24-5 28-7 27-6 30-9 39-6 42-8 58-9 
49—Port Arthur... ae) oUee 25) 24-7 | 18-7 | 14-5 23 = 30-2 30:8 39-1 47-5 65 
50—Fort William........... 29 26-6 | 22 19-2 | 17-5 21-2 28-3 29-7 29-3 41-6 52-1 62-7 
Manitoba (average).......... 28-4 | 22-3 | 21-8 | 15-9 | 13-5 18-1 24-3 25-0 — 39-1 43-4 56-1 
H1— Winnipeg i sseesiecce scene 29-6 | 22 22-7 | 15-3 | 14-8 17-7 24-6 25-1 24-5 39 42-9 53-6 
b2— Brandon. sae: 27-1 | 22-5 | 20-9 | 16-4 | 12-2 18-5 24 24-9 _ 39-2 43-8 58-6 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 28-8 | 23-8 | 22-3 | 15-7 | 12-7 18-8 25-1 24-4 23°5 41-5 47-1 60-8 
O8—Neginas, sos sce sess eee 26-8 | 21-2 | 19-4 | 13-8 | 11-7 15-5 25-4 23-2 20 38-6 43-3 63 
54 P ined Alberta sack tee 30 25 25 15 13 20 25 25 23-3 41-6 48-3 57-5 
55—Saskatoon.............. 28-3 | 23-9 | 23 16-9 | 12-9 18-3 25 24-1 20-7 40-3 45-5 57-8 
56—Moose Jaw...........6 30 25 21-7 | 17 13-2 21-2 25 25-2 30 45-6 51-2 65 
Alberta (average)............ 28-7 | 23-7 | 20-7 | 15-8 | 13-1 18-4 26-7 24-9 25-9 40-2 45-6 56-6 
57—Medicine Hat..........| 27-6 | 21-3 | 19-6 | 14-3 | 11-2 16 27-5 23-6 23-7 40-1 45-4 60 
68—Drumbheller............ 27-5 | 23-5 | 20 15 13°5 19 30 28 27-5 43-2 48-7 60 
59—Edmonton............. 30 25:8 | 25-2 | 17 12-9 20-5 24-6 24 27 38-1 42-9 51 
60—Calgary........ 29-8 | 24 20 14-6} 14 19 24-1 24-2 25-5 40-8 45-9 56-4 
61—Lethbridge............. 28-8 | 23-7 | 18-7 | 15-5 | 13-8 17-6 27-2 24-7 26 39 45-1 55-4 
British Columbia (average) .| 35-1 | 28-6 | 26-1 | 19-7 | 17-7 25-2 31-5 30-9 29-7 46-7 52-5 62-2 
62—Fernie 29 26-5 | 21 16-5 25 - 32-5 80-5 47 52-5 61 
63—Nelson +5 | 27-5 | 30 22-5 | 21-2 27-5 —_ 33-5 30 45-6 52-1 61-2 
Galen eaT See eters tosols, steloteee ave oiers 28 27 20-7 | 17-5 26-5 32-5 33-5 28 50 57 60 
65—New Westminster *6 | 27-4 | 21-6} 15-8 | 16 20-7 27 24-7 30-9 44.9 51 62-4 
CO—VienCOUver. .....6444-5 +9 | 24-7 | 23-7 | 16-2 | 16-2 22-6 30-8 25-7 27-6 43-4 49-2 63-9 
G7 VACEORIA hap 6.00. os 06s 3-7 | 27-6 | 25-2 | 18-9 | 16-6 25-2 28-7 28 26-1 46-5 51-7 61-1 
68 Nanaimo bs. js...s. 8s 29-5 | 26-1 | 20 19-7 29 35 31-7 30 45-8 51-3 65-5 
69—Prince Rupert 35 29 22-5 | 17-5 25 35 37-5 34-2 50 55 62-5 
ee ee ee ee 
a Price per single quart higher, b Price in bulk lower. ¢ Formerly quoted 11-15 cents but milk at 15 cents per 
quart not extensively sold. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1930 
Fish Eggs Butter 
2 a a ms 3 oO g a . a aq g _ oO 
a = mn wm Ba gs: re o2 ‘3 gf aT ~ mR. os 
aee| Se |agk| 2 | 8. | 2 |e. jae oss | 22. e283 25 [32 | 3b 
Sa8| ges |Ged| 6 | 58 | eas] aS legos] 25 | 08 #588) go | Baa) Se 
|2oOoN] Og, | @an|] AL a og. a, (fac; eee Wl eee a oe LS SET Ae 
ec|Sas)/see| 2s 2S |296| $8 |FuSs| PS | wes \SOSk! MG | RES | SE 
Sas oa BSG) ga | ge | aaa] ga [eras §o | Sah |8Anal BA aan 5° 
oD = n mn mn & o 4 om o = 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
19-2| 31-1] 20-9] 13-3] 58-9} 21-3| 20-4] 933-7| 20-8] 58-5| 45-9| 12-1] 34-91 938-2 
1329) 34:5 | = 55-0| 18-1] 17-5] 26-9] 21-6] 60-0| 49-6] 11-8| 37-9] 42-0 
10 35 = = 60 16-7| 15-5) 25-4] 91-5| 59 50-7| 13-15 | 35 40-3 | 1 
15 35 = = || .60260'| «17-8 | ». 20 30-3| 19-8] 52:5] 44-8] 12-13] 35-5| 41-2] 2 
15 35 = ae 50 18-3| 15-5] 25-9| 20-5| 57-6| 49-3] 10 39 42-1 | 3 
12 so = =. 60 18-3 | 15 25-4] 93-31 72-5| 51-8 la 12-5] 40 41-6 | 4 
12 40 = 15 a 19 = 29-5 | 93-7| 60 50 10 40 43 (| 6 
12-15 | 25-30] — = 50 18-4] 91-5| 25 20-71 583) Bll] 12 38 43-8 | 6 
12 35 = = 60 20 19 29 29 53-8} 48-3 |b 10-12] 35 38:5 | 7 
16-0), 3620 |e, 10-0| 55. 19-2 || 27:9 |. 32-9] - 21-31). 58-2'| 50-4] 43:1 | 36:3:1: 39-9 
12 35 - 10 60 18-1). 17 37-1| 21-8] 54-8] 48-7] 10-12| 39-9] 41-1] 8 
18 35 ze 10 60 19 16-8} 38-3) 21-6] 73-8] 51 la 13-51 30-5:|) $43-91 9 
20 40 = Ee 50 20 19-6| 31-9| 21-7] 59-2| 51-4] 12 35-9} 37-4 |10 
14 Be = = 50 19-5| 18 24-2] 20 45 a 12 30 38 {11 
15-7| 31-4] 21-8] 9-3]  57- 21-0] 21-3]. 27-3] 20-7| 59-1] 46-1| 11-1] 32-0] $42 
12 28 25 a 50 24-3} 19-2] 97 20-5] 59-8| 43-1] 14 30-2 | 33-5 |12 
15 30-35 | 25 10 60 = 21-5] 25 92-2] 64-4) 45-3] 12 32 34-1 113 
13-15 | 28-32 | 20-22] 10 a 20-7 | 20 25-7 | 20-2 56-7 | 50-4 la 10 30-5 | 33-1 |14 
= = af =~ = = = 28-5| 20-2) 53-7] 43- = : 
ot = 20 = a 20-511, = = 19-1| 62-5 71 9 = 34-4 |16 
2 = = 10 60 21-2| 18-7] 25-3| 19-4] 60-6| 52-6] 10 32:5] 33 117 
= 8 50 25 30 22-7| 48 43 10 31-7} 35 118 
Ee = a 5 =. E 
15-20 | 35 25 8 60-75 | 19-3| 21-9] 29-3] 19-7| 68-3] 49-2] 12-13] 35-1] 36-8 |19 
= = 15 10 60 20 92-5] 27-8) 22 58-3 | 40-9| 12 32-2 | 33-5 |20 
19-0| 31-3| 22-1| .11-4| 63-3] 21-0] 19-9| 36-4| 20-2] 58-6| 45-4| 12-3| 34-8| 37-5 
18 30 29 ee = Died | 2061 9289-8 le 19s7 | Tle 48 12 35 35-4 |21 
16 34 19 =. = 91-3). 17 34-7| 20-7] 55 46 10 35 36 |22 
15 35. | 25 10-20) — 17-5] 16-8} 33-0] 18-7 61d] 44 | 10 | 33 36-3 [23 
= = et = 25 20 32- 20-6| 52+ 6|a 9 : 
20 28 20 = 60 i9-2| 20 36-3| 22-8] 54-7| 43-1] 10 32-8 | 35-7 |25 
17 32 20-24 | 10 75 22-3} 20 32-4| 20-7] 57-3| 45-3 |a 12 35 36-2 |26 
20 30 20 12 =< 25 19 36-5| 20-5| 56-4| 41-8 ja 11-4) 34-7] 38-4 127 
18 30 16 g 93-7| 17-4) 40-6| 19-8] 67-2| 45-6] 12 36-2 | 38-2 |28 
20 35 25 ae a 22-5] 22-5] 35-4) 20-6) 63:3] 62-5 b 13 a 38-4 [29 
2 5 30 = = 18-7] 18 38 19 57 3 la 37° 
20 30 20 =. 75 18-7| 16-7| 44-6| 20-2] 68 43-7| 12 34:3 | 38-8 |31 
20 32 20-25 | 15 ze 20-4] 18-8] 35 19-5 | 61 46-6 | 12 36 36-7 |32 
15 35 20-23 | 12 = 19-5 | 23 35-6| 19-8] 57-1| 48-6l/a 11-8] 35 37-8 [33 
BS eg ey Ba] Re) Be) Bal BIL | algae 
=: * i = 50 19 17-5| 25-5] 18- 56- 2. . . 
ie 25 ee OU a A eee 19°7| 20 34-8| 19-4] 54 45-7 | 12 35-5 | 35-8 |36 
25 Eas 26 8 50 20-7| 19-3) 36-7) 17-8) 54-7 14-8 a 11-8] 33-5 36-4 [37 
= = 25 Be = 19-3) @ 1827 | @. 27-4.) ©. 18% 60: : 
16 32 20-30 — | 50-60] 21-1] 22 42-8| 20-4| 59-4| 46-1] 12 37-8 | 38-7 |39 
18 32-35 | 17-22| 12 ee 21 92-7| 34-1] 19-2] 50-6] 46 12 34-8] 38-1 40 
20 30 20 = Ze 22-5| 18-5| 44-4] 18-6| 55 43-6| 12 = 384d 
os = 30 = = 19 = 41-6] 20-2] 60 45 12 37-5 38-4 |42 
= = at 23 = 20 22-5| 34-2] 18-8| 60-2] 46 |a 12- 
= 21 41-5| 90-3| 68-7| 43-8| 15 ae 35-8 144 
= 25-30 | 28 10 75 25 D6 |e 86:4) Oaeael | ae 49-8| 15 33-3} 38 145 
= es a 70 20 20 32-3] 21-8| 55 45 16 a 39-5 |46 
25 zs 20 a = 93-3 | 23 31-8| 92 59-3) 41 la WT) = 38-8 |47 
= = a 19-2] 22 43-5 | 20-2| 61-8 . 
= = is 10 a 21-5| 16-7| 38-4| 22-4] 54-2] 44-3 |a 12-5| 38 39-4 149 
=. = 18 2s 60 20 19-3} 5-5] 21-5) 52-9| 46-1 Ja 1D irae 40-1 |50 
a = = = 23-0| 19-2] 33-9| 20-7| 57-4 ; . 
ws] | BY | =) | Be) et) ae | eel ee 
= a ae = 25 20 ts 32: . 
27:0| 28-3 ae Pes 23-8] 22-3] 33-4) 21-5 518 | 41-9 2-5) 32-0 38-1 | 
= oe 95 . si — . 
. a4 = ; -_ 22-5 | 20 33-3 | 23-7] 42-5| 38-4] 11 33 39-7 [54 
a 2 = a 24 22 30 21-2| 61-1) 45-2] 18 31-4] 36-2 |55 
Bo] 2,| Ba| wo) = | es] Be] 83) Bal wal Hal te] He) Bele 
: 97. 2 ; = 24-5) 23-5| 32-5] 20- 55- : : . : 
Bee ese [he ? |. a)" ae] ag) oat] aoe) ag eee ade 
ag = 25 25 3- 2: 
oo 25 9-25 ze 15 =a m-1| 22-8) 25-7| 20-2] 54-6) 41-3 ja 1-1] 31-5] 37-2 [69 
“26 | 30-32] 12 at = 24-5| 22-2) 38-7] 20-4] 56-1[ 40-2] 11 34. 38-7 |60 
18 25 as 20 = 27-3| 21-3] 37-1] 20-2] 58 45-6) at 32-2 37-1 
23-0| 28-6] — 1661) 22-8| 22-0| 36-7| 22-8| 61-3] 48-2] 13-4) 87-8) 41-7) 
30 = 18 = 23-3] 25 43-5| 24-2] 57-5| 45. |a 12-5| 35 “9 {62 
"4 20 = 26-2 | 25 35-7| 24-6) 61-1| 49-4 |a 14:3| 40 43- 
eo Be at 25 24 35 24 65 53-1 |a 14-3) 40 43-5 |64 
eo oe ak, a ¥ 22-9 | 22 39-21 19-8] 59-9] 49-1] 11-1] 36-9] 38-9 [65 
ae ze % : x 17-5| 34-6| 20-1] 59-8| 44 i1-1| 34-7] 38-9 |66 
1b et 4 a m6 | 19-9| 38-2| 20-6| 61 46-6 |a 14-3| 37-6| 43-9 |67 
Ay Be se e z 7} 20 40 94.3 | 58-2] 46-2 la 12-5| 37-8] 40 |68 
4 2 se 15 ie 30 | 22-5 | 36-0 25 67-9 | 52-5 |a 16-7] 40 43-7 |69 
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A S at Canned Vegetables 
a 3 3 at ae ea 
5 a a |%. % Seat Be el es 
Es z of sate ows ee! ce Bg 
72 = = - Aes o— x Sea 
AT a ‘3 OAK 8 oH g5 - go 
Locality ae Ge a. |aAaal| § ae ~ oa a5 ae 
oes EON |S | Se eae Ot Sec eels aren al cays 
og i, Bh yz Qa ee oe ak oa a 
a8 O15 |e ss S| 1S onl moran ecae Be | 6a | Sa 58 
od [ea] wn em fax} ioe} & & A 0 
cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 29-9 : 0 8 5-4 9-8 12-0 14-6 13-5 15-2 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 29-1 7-0 | 17-5 4-3 5-8 9-8] 13-4] 15-5) 13-2) 14-9 
PSY CNGY ee cs clecmmerrtine ove alee vioye 30-8 7:3 17 4-3 6-1 10-1 12-8 15-4 13-8 15 
2—New Glasgow........se+cs000e 26 6-7 16-6 4-2 5-3 9-8 12-6 14-5 12-3 13-5 
pT AUM MOTB Ue leraoaictens ie oui terrae oF 7-3 16 4-4 5-5 9 13-3 15-6 13-9 14-4 
AEN ALA X. foe ate ae la ee ore Bina armel ece ese 30:3 6-7 18-5 3°6 6-2 10-5 13-7 16-1 11-7 15-3 
5—Windsor 80-7 |6-7-7°3 19-3 4-8 5-7 10 14-3 16-7 15-3 16-7 
GMT UTO epee Vointssatverh odo eteeelonless 30 6-7 17°5 4-4 5:7 9-5 13-8 14-8 12-4 14-6 
7—P.K.1.—Charlottetown......... 27-5 7-3 18 4-] 5-5 9-7 14-5 16-5 14-7 15 
New Brunswick (average).......... 28-9 7-5 18-0 4-4 5-6 10-0 13-8 15-0 14-2 15-2 
S—-Monctoneeesnach ets cementless 31-4 8 18 4-6 6 10-5 14-8 15-6 14-3 14-6 
ODER OUN sea cicero ice nels cmlem als 29-2 Lee 19-3 4-2 6 9-8 11-7 15:5 13-9 15-3 
1O—Hrodoericton..e..deanecuteheine el 27-6 7:3 16-8 4-1 5-2 9-5 15-2 14-6 12 14-6 
Bathurst se ssdewe-osceeretecls 27-5 7°3 18 4-8 5 10 13-5 14-3 16-5 16-2 
Quebec (average). 26-7 5-5 17-2 4-1 6-1 8-8 12-0 13-0 13-3 14-2 
12—Quebec.... 26-7 6 16-8 4-2 6 9-3 12-5 12-2 12-5 15-4 
13—Three Rivers. rahe 28-3 5:3 18-5 4-7 6-5 9 13-6 14 16-4 15-2 
14—Sherbrooke.:5.qcaneeeeasaesces 28 5-6 17-2 4-2 6 9-2 12-1 13 12-1 14-6 
15 Sorelimesa nie. teese een ee 26-8 6 18-6 Ae eee 8-3 11 14 13-3 14-2 
16—St- Hyacinthe.. .3....4. 8b e+. 22-6 4-3 15-6 3°4 6-2 8-8 12-8 12-6 13+4 12-7 
Histo 0) oe See Bem Hepp oso saee 26 = |4-7-6 17 3-8 6-2 8-9 11-4 12-4 13-3 14-1 
8—TPhetford Mines. ss... scsve see 28°3 5-7 17-5 4-3 6-3 7-9 11-6 12-9 13-9 14-8 
10— Montreal men meenenn acer 27-7 |4-7-6-7 18-1 4-1 5-5 9-7 11-8 12-9 12-6 14 
ZO EW eee eye e atic ok EER oaks 25-9 |4-7-6-7 15-4 4-1 5-7 8-3 11:5 12-6 11-8 12-7 
Ontario (average)... 29-9 6-3 17-6 3:6 5-1 10-3 12°5 14-0 12-1 14-2 
Zi Obtawisiores cm Ace enor tasers 26-1 |5-3-7-3 18-1 4-3 5-8 10-8 11-6 13-5 11-7 13-9 
22—Brockville, ..s.ccese css ceenes 29:3 be 15 3-9 5 11-5 14 13-3 13°3 15-2 
23 IMINGStOM sa weu see dees cee ac cee cies 27-1 6F 15-2 3-8 4-9 9-7 11-9 12-9 10 13-2 
24—Bollevallle’ .. ihe bacleSnce cease 26-7 5-7 16-3 3-6 5 10-1 12 12-3 11-8 13 
25-—-PeverbOrough..c.esa.emdeseeaee 28-9 6 16 3-7 5-1 10-7 12-4 13-3 10-8 14-4 
2E—Oshawa tense. ceccticscehcss 30-4 | 6-6-7 16-3 3-2 5-2 9-6 11 13-7 10-5 13-7 
Ve Orilliaseemeaer ation mechetoes 29-4 6 18-5 3-5 5 10-8 11-8 14-6 11-3 14-5 
28—Toronto Rlntsssisiajsiecoletets ails siete cvre 35-1 |6-7-7-3 18-2 3-6 5-2 10-1 12 14-4 12-5 14-1 
2o—Niagara Malls. cma.deeeenee.. 36-1 6-7 19-3 3:9 5-2 9-9 13°3 14-1 13 15-5 
B0—ptn Catharines. .enececcecmere: 29-4 6-7 ATs? 3-4 4-5 10-1 12-9 12-8 11-1 13-1 
Sl — Hamilton. io. ccccocnencee es 35-5 5-3 19 3-1 5 10-8 11-1 13-9 12-2 13-9 
OZ SrAnclonG/e ty tome reieettiees 31-2 |4-7-7-3 17-4 3-1 4-9 10-7 11-7 13-3 11-4 13-7 
Seether eee eh nae ae oss 32:5 18-1 3:3 5 11-2 14 14-4 10-3 14-4 
34—Guelph Noctsie(atetuisieeveiovereiniet arevelslsis 31-2 18-7 3-4 4-8 10-4 12-4 14-5 12 14-4 
SO, Witchenonea tances ote cosomoen 30-5 6 18 3-1 4-8 10-6 12-1 13-+9 11-4 13-8 
8G WOOGSLOC Kav raenieaicnic ste ache 29 5-3-6 16 3-1 4-8 9-8 11-1 14-5 10-6 13-1 
Sia SLLActonden veitecme tenner an 26-7 6 17-2 3-1 4-7 9-9 11-5 14-1 11-7 13-8 
88—London.......... sare 29-4 | 6-6-7 17-8 3-3 5+1 10-5 12-5 14-2 12°3 14 
39—St. Thomas. 5 30-5 |5-3-6-7 18-8 3:2 5-1 11-6 13-5 14-3 13-7 14-5 
40—Chatham. 28-4 5-3 | 16-8 3-3 5 10-5 | 13-3 | ©9138 ||""12-1'| 13-8 
41—Windsor. ---| 82-5 |6-7-7-3 18-2 3-7 5-8 10-1 12-8 13-3 11-3 14-1 
AD OATTAT Rtas tile cider eres nia ies eR icwl 80-1 5-3 18 3 5 10-7 11-3 14-4 14-3 14-7 
As—- Owen Sounds \mengccmtns teas. 28:8 | 6-6-7 19 3-3 4-4 9-7 14-1 15-3 13-5 15-3 
44—North Bay... tecceasosdlcetee occ 28-8 6-7 21-5 4-2 5-8 10 12-1 14 12 13-7 
Ad——Sudbunyescewens ceacasa teen. 30-5 |7+3-8 16-2 oe, Wathen 9-6 15-6 14-9 12-7 15-1 
46—Cobalt Haraiesicaleiscalel sicis siecle seve 30-7 6-7 16-5 SD ea eects 9-6 16 14-5 12-4 15-6 
47—Timmins..... plaieieteicieltts oieietste/oiele 29 7:3 15 4-1 5 9-5 12 15-1 14-7 14-6 
48—Sault Ste Marie.../.....:-c006- 28-2 6-7 19-3 4 6-2 10 12-3 14-4 13-3 14-7 
49—Port Arthur..... syaieiateraatetels\ e/a 26-6 6-7 17-6 3-7 5-4 9-7 11 14 11-5 14-3 
O0=-HoreeWilliameentes soe cecee cere 28-1 6-7 18 3-9 5-4 9-8 11-4 14-6 12-8 13-5 
Manitoba (average)... aera olarara aclorsieeitte cia 31-4 5-9 19-5 3-8 5-4 11-0 12-7 16-3 14-6 16-7 
Ol Winnipep senses nacacten ec 32-7 |5:6-6 20 3°8 5-5 10-1 12-8 16-2 14-4 16-4 
S2e-DSraNndOnere wns neem cen eeeitee 80-1 |5-6-6-2 19 3-7 5-3 11-9 12-6 16-3 14-7 16-9 
Saskatchewan (average). sates] oe20 6-4 18-3 3-6 5-1 10-8 12-2 17-2 16-6 18-0 
Doe ROM INALE eons eins carton Gee: 33 (5-0-6-7 |........ 3-5 5-5 11-5 12 17-7 18 17-7 
64-—Prince Albert. ..:see<soceenese 35-8 6-7 20 3-5 5 9-1 11-7 17-5 17-1 17-8 
DO PASKALOOMs «st. «ale noon tiene 30-5 6-7 15 3-7 5 11-1 11-8 15-8 15-4 17-7 
OG — Moose aws.).cnscstenonchamenes 30-7 6-4 20 3°7 5 11-4 13-4 17-9 15-9 18-8 
Alberta (average)................... 31-2 7:2 18-9 3-7 5-2 9-8 10-3 14-7 15-5 17-5 
Oi-——Modicine Elst... .coe.ceneesetce: 82-9 |6-7-7-4 18-7 3-8 5-6 10-7 10-7 15-6 18 18-6 
68—Drumbeller:. f.j.scsctececteccs 83°3 7-4 20 3-9 5:3 10-8 10-8 13-3 15-4 18-9 
OG——HAMOontons ee wes hae eaten eecn e| 27-6 6-7 18-9 3-6 4-9 9-2 10-1 14-1 15 15-8 
60—Calgary............. 31 6-7 18-8 3-5 5-8 9-4 10-1 14-7 14-7 17-2 
61—Lethbridge.......... 31-1 8-8-3 18 3-6 4°5 8-7 9-7 15-6 14-3 17 
British Columbia (average) ceril eee G 8-1 20-2 4-1 5-7 8-5 8-7 15-8 15-5 17-3 
62—Fernie........... re 33 8-3 18-6 3-8 5-7 9-7 9-1 16-1 15-8 18-1 
G3 Nelson sere sentiescesaecn sete 33-1 8-3 20 4-3 5-5 9-3 9-4 15-7 19-3 19-2 
64—Praily. ee... daelotisiews ea chieiteiag 30 8-3 20 4-3 5-5 7-8 8 15 15 18-8 
65—New Westminster.............. 34-2 6-9 21-1 4-1 5-6 7-7 7-6 15-5 15-2 14-9 
66—Vancouver aieieaieicapatetsiardteta serra 32-5 6-9 20-9 3-9 5:5 7-7 8-2 14 14-1 15-1 
67—Victoria Ninebar Trercis tesletn otetersists 80°5 8-3 20-4 4 5-8 8-3 8-7 15-1 14-9 16-2 
68—Nanaimo isc atstare tats arte een ae 33-8 8-3 21-2 3-9 6-4 9-1 10-1 17-1 15-5 18-2 
69——-Prinee Rupert;./.ss0ts secenon: 33-5 9-1 19-5 4-3 5-5 8-3 84 17-6 14-5 17-6 
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” : Potatoes Apples é 
g fo earn ae es : ee : : x 
3 ab o a) id a = a 3 
2 | gE PR gt ece| Ses) Steet ee | be | 
-" =% ‘g go | G2.) Ss 3 os g¢8 es) 6 
Ps oe : , 3 o& oR | oun a a ss ee ane 
PSOne 2 a oa oS Bicre| eaas a 2.0 a 3.9 ES 
~ 2:9 5 S = ~ & Sq nee 2o8 a S OA 8 19 
rs gs S 32 oo 3 2 Hen Oo g gx S A 
2a a a = lees o,.09 © Oy a eo Le epee 7 
q <3 a aN a a a 
99 Qo Ke @ ak NO) 2.5 5 go AA qo Bo 
Soa “2 5 < ga a 2a Aes é Bo a ge és 
Q 5 a 5 ay Ss 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
8-1] 4.6] 1-265 12-9| 15-6| 17-4 66-1 25-6 58-2 42-3 
7-8| 4-5| 1-137 12-6 | 14-2 16-9 57-9 24-3 58-2 40 41 
8-1 ae7al eet s1G 13-5] 14-4 : 
8-2 4-7] 1-205 Lis) | me AdeoN |e 15 47 65 22 56 36-3 | 2 
7-3 4.7 | -913 14-5] 13-9| 17-3 56-7 25 50 47-5 | 3 
7-8] 4.4] 1-013 19251 |p 14:9) 18 34| eee ae 4 eee 30 «| 4 
Web) 3-8 Ls3h 1 TEAR alee bose abot 25 75a eee 5 
Tete (4e%4|| Lat79 11-4] 14-4] 16 60 24-2 50 39 || 6 
9-3] 5 +825 14 14 15 72 27-5 55 45 | 7 
1-6) 4-6| -976 13-7 | 14:6] 17.4 64-2 25-8 56-4 48-0 
Woon teed -3a), a1 2007 12-8] 15 16-2 72-5 25-9 51-7 50 «(| 8 
8-1} 4:7 1.075 15 14-5] 17-8 60 26-3 57-5 48 | 9 
7-5 5 1-072 1B 14.3 19-0 60 27 60 44-8 |10 
; sot) abate 14 1 2s0y 19 We [tence eer “S| eee 
i 5-6| 1-198 13-0] 16-3] 16-2 66-2 26-0 66-0 41-3 
8 5-5 | 1-10 14-7) 15-2] 17 3 23-9 7 38-6 |12 
76/6 | 1108 0] tore ig 108 eaten ie tae 7-3 | 43d ta 
; 1-168 12-9] | 18 : 
ae 7 1-189 11-7] 17-5 | °16-2 76-7 26-2 50 43 |15 
Heal) | diva liters, 11-8] 16-4] 15 56-7 25 70 38-9 |16 
9-2 5-3] 1-249 15 16-2] 15 50 0973) enna oe 41-5 |17 
6-5| 5-7| 1-316 13 16-8 | 15-2 58-7 S07 | ena 47-5 |18 
8-1 4-5] 1-197 19:5) 145-3 | 4 16:2 73-8 25 57-6 38-1 {19 
8-8] 4-7| 1-127 Ae) PTs ATG eee, 25 62 38-2 |20 
7-9| 4-41 1-266 13-0| 15-5 | 17-9 65-0 25-4 55-7 38-6 
8-5 5-2] 1-18 {120 |) {563 lll « 18-5 5 26-7 51-3 40-5 |21 
7-7 4-4] 1-24 12-5] 15 19 65 27-5 57-5 40 |22 
7-9] 4-7| 1-95 12-5] 15-6| 16-7 68-3 23-1 52-8 39-1 |23 
SoA Weuede 7 1 98 13-3| 14-5] 17-2 60 25-9 59-7 36-3 [24 
7-9 4-3] 1-162 Hoes Toad) 175 65 27-9 57 37 |25 
6-8} 4-2] 1-055 12-2] 15-1| 18-3 61 25-2 67 38-5 |26 
Selaiees4 Lol «140! 13-71 / 16-1 | 18-5 1-7 26-8 55-3 36-8 |27 
8-3 4-7] 1-18 12-5] 15 18-4 77-2 25-5 59-3 36-4 [28 
8-7| 3-9] 1-35 15-2 17 16-7 72.5 25 56-7 41-3 [29 
ae as is| ias| ios] e75| a8 | 68 37-1 (31 
. 3 11-8 : ; : : 5 
7.9 ay 11293 11-7| 15-4] 16 65 23-4 60 36-3 [32 
7-71 3-9) 1-26 13 | 15-2 17-8 ae oe 25 52:5 30-0 33 
‘ . j 2 13° ; ‘ 
a 38 a eet see die6' ||) 147 |e 165 52 22-8 65 39-5 [36 
6-1 3-8| 1-34 27 ry ee AST | PTAA 166d eee 25 55 36-1 [86 
8 BOM edso2.e1, 27-Lal) 261 we. kes 11-8 16-1 17 7 68-3 24 56-7 37-6 37 
5-9 3-9] 1-24 2528 \ W-Dalncaoe.s 11-2 -“T | 16-7 |......000. 42 | ceier Be 37.6 (39 
: : ; 25-8 18-2eb. twos 13-3} 15 17-6 70 26 
bl 3.5 136 9520s) ad Bule.e 8 ee 13-5| 14-3] 16 60 25 49 35-8 |40 
6-7 3-9 1-25 2 14-2 15:3 17-1 67°5 25:3 65 AID 
8-2 4-2 1-35 “5 vee ine a steer Peo es adie cesa ee ae is 
aise peldeel aimee ies") oa 
Bae ales 7 65 45 |46 
: 1429) © 17e4s\ 40 69 26 
oe z ce 14-1 | 15-9-| » 19-6 72-5 26-2 54:8 44-6 |47 
8-8| 5-2] 1-77 a pee ts 
: ; : 11-5] 15-8| 19 65-3 25-7 5 
Seem area ine 13-8] 15-7] 18-8 59-3 24-8 49-5 38-6 [49 
Penaeus hikes 14:3] 14-9] 19-9 61-7 25-9 54 41 |50 
ze rs wee 2| 16-8| 18-6 710-5 26-6 58-8 46-1 
bee eed eee 6| is7| 18 65-1 25-4 51-4 45-4 |51 
Ber te hs leon 13-7| 17-8] 19-1 75-8 27-7 66-2 46-7 |52 
se] 3:2) rise ma) eet ee | ae) es) ea 
ee ee 15 18-3 | 20-6 73°7 25-8 65 48-3 |54 
= fiat eis : 18-2 68-5 24-2 61-4 48-5 |55 
9-1| 4-8] 1-255 12-8] 15-8 bia ois 
i 147.1 17-3) 29.7 66-4 25-8 
a8 42] 1.301 12-9| 16-5 | 17-6 71-2 25-9 59-0 49-2 | 
3 3 i 2-2| 17-5 | 19-5 71-2 95 - . . 
ae Sep tee 142 18:5 | 17-7 75-8 28-3 60 55 |58 
10 corsets : 6 65-5 24-8 56-6 46-8 |59 
8-8 3-9 856 ue 2 a 70-4 24-2 55 47-1 |60 
8 SeOy) tA ; 16-4 73-2 26-6 59 46-5 |61 
Oe tom secon hate iy | ip 26-1] 58-3| 47-4 
8-4 4-4| 1-759 11-7 15-2 15-4 68-8 2 oA 48-7 162 
0-2 | 4-2] 1-565 tole 16 15 28-6 61-4 50-7 |63 
8-9| 4-8] 1-906 12-3| 16-1] 16-1 75 28 He oe 
si] £3) 2m os] is | is] 3) Bo] oe) 43 |e 
di 4-2 1-391 9-8 13-8 13-7 624 93-6 53 40-3 166 
7-9| 3-7] 1-518 10.9| 14-8) 13-5 64 25 58-5 44-7 |87 
3.9 Ba 1.768 13-2| 15-1] 14-9 69 26-7 65 52-5 68 
8-9 : 5 ; 5 5 71-4 5 
8-2 4-8 | 2-129 11-1 15-6 16 
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3.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


















































































— - & 
Sugar s e o 3 3 
_ g |2 belt otelee ge Sees 2 5 4 
a e 3 B Gola reaice ae! Sie oe 3 Pe 8 
“2 2 ere ° - Cea) Bw a oo 8 a Fi in ° 
gS ome q £3 Pua [icra ee 8 3 33 2 
} x ~ J Ff a = =a 
pr aa [8 |5|/ 24 |885| o¢ | 8a] So | Sg | Ss] as | $8 
aoabee) $2 lee seal See) Sop Soe) Sea Sua oe Be 
Be Sioes) 58/8/3858) Bx | ea) Sh | FR | 82 | sa | Be 
ise eee) an) > n Ay oO m n <i 
cents | cents | cents | cents|cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-4 | 6-2 | 53-9 | 57-5 | 26-6 15-4] 3-3 60-7 56-5 1-9 6-0 16-161 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-8 | 6-4 | 58-2 | 54-0 | 27-4 12:5 | 3:6 67-4 50-0 12-9 6-2 16-006 
1 Sy dneyeeenscces rece 6-5 | 6-3 | 58-4 | 47-9 | 26-8 16-8 | 3-7 76 65 13 5-4 =— 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-9 6-3 | 54-8 | 56-8 | 27-8 11-8 | 3-1 7. _— 13-4 6:6 — 
O—Ammh eOrst.caeiss oe ceser 7:3 6-7 | 63-3 | 60 25 11 4-7 65 40 12:5 5:7 — 
A= alifaKy. cer aer1 sacri 6-1] 6 58-8 | 49-4 | 29-7 13:3 | 3-4 60 60 13-6 if 16-00 
H—WiINGSOP ya. hein eerste ae 7 6-7 | 55 53-3 | 27-5 10 3-9 _— _ 13 6 as 
G—RTUr Os, fe cteteistasl tasteless 7 6-5 | 58-6 | 56-4 | 27-5 12 2-8 60-8 35 11-9 6-2 _— 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6-3 5-8 | 55 54-2 | 24 15 3 61 45 13 6 15-40 
New Br inswick (average)| 6-7 | 6:1 | 58-1 | 58-5 | 26-5 12-6 | 3-1 62-4 40-5 12-6 6-2 16-063 
S— Moncton smc cliseinie 6-7 6:3 | 59-3 | 61-4 | 27-8 11-4 3-1 60 43-3 14 5-8 15-50g 
O= St eUOD Mee reir arstaler: © 6:3 | 60 55-5 | 25-7 13-5 3 68-3 40 12:5 i 15-50-16-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-8 6-4 | 55-4 | 59-4 | 27-3 12-4 2-8 56:3 38-3 11-5 6-2 16-00 
11 —Bathurst se oc..:e cise 6:3 5-5 | 57-5 | 57-5 | 25 13 3-6 65 _ 12:5 5+7 17-00 
Quebec (average) ....| 6-0] 5-7 | 55-6 | 58-6 | 26-1 14-2 | 3-2 58:3 57-8 11:6 5-6 15-264 
2 @UC DECI ene cacietslsiaisiclere 5-8 5-5 | 54-7 | 59-9 | 25-7 16-3 3-1 59-1 64-3 10-7 6-2 15-50 
13—Three Rivers 6-6 6-2 | 56-5 | 62 26-6 14-8 4-1 60 69 11-2 6-1 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke... 5-6 | 5-5 | 56-9 | 54-6 | 26-4 14-1 3 53°7 61-4 10-2 5-2 16-50 
15—Sorel.......... 6-5 6 52 56 26-2 10 3°3 60 60 10:3 6-3 14-75 
16—St. Hyacinthe 5-9 5-5 | 55 57-2 | 27 13-7 | 3-8 60 50 10-5 5-2 |14-50-15-00 
17—St. John’s....... 5-8 5-7 | 59 63 25-5 153 2:6 65 60 12-7 5-2 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines 6-2 5-7 | 57-2 | 60 27°3 13-6 3 55 53°7 12-2 5-4 15-50 
19—Montreal............. 5-8 5-7 | 56-5 | 59-9 | 25-4 15-2 2-9 59-5 55-8 10-6 5-4 |15-50-16-00 
20 == Ett eee earasiatien avis 6 5-9 | 53 54-7 | 24-7 15 2-9 52-5 55 10-7 5 15-50-15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 6-3 | 6-1 | 55-1 | 59-0 | 25-8 13-9 | 3-2 59-5 57-8 10:8 5-7 15-696 
21— Ottawa. +... ccs cas 5-8 5-8 | 57-1 | 59 26-9 14-1 2°8 67-3 62-5 11-4 5-G |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 6-5 5-5 | 62-5 | 60 27-5 13 3-6 65 55 11-5 6:5 15-00 
23—Kingston......60+ 600. 5-6 | 5-4} 51-2 | 55-3 | 23-5 12-5 3:2 57-7 51-1 10-7 5-9 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6°3 6 54-3 | 56-1 | 24-9 13-2 3-3 56-4 56 10-5 5-5 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6-3 | 5-9 | 58-6 | 60 26-1 14-7 | 3-1 61-3 53-3 10-4 6-1 15-00 
26—Oshawa.......-..-+++ 5:9 5-8 | 50 60-4 | 24-8 11-$ 3 61 55 11-3 6-5 |15-00-16-00 
2 Orilia Prycmececare 6-1 6 58-3 | 58 25 14-1 3-6 58-3 50-7 11-4 5-7 |16-00-16-50 
28—TorontO. cele ccwles caf) Ord 5-9 | 55-2 | 64-8 | 24-8 12-4 2-8 58-8 50-6 9-9 5-6 |15-00-15-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-7 6-4 | 58-7 | 57-5 | 26-8 15-2 3-3 65 65 10-5 6 13 -75-14-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-1 5-9 | 52-4 | 59-2 | 24-6 13-1 3-2 56-9 63-3 11-5 5-8 |14-00-14-50g 
81—Hamilton............ 5-8 | 5-7 | 55-3 | 62-2 | 26-8 11-2) 3:1 54-2 55 9-9 5 15-50 
S32 —BrantlOrd:. se). ..:sieleece 6-1 6-1 | 55-9 | 58-7 | 25 12-5 3-1 58-3 65 10-5 5-9 |15-00-15-50 
B= = Galite manera ssrires 6-3 6-2 | 52-5 | 58-8 | 24-6 14 3 62-7 61-1 10-1 5-2 |15-00-15-50 
34—Guelpli tj .ce stance tafe Oe’ 5-7 | 53-8 | 56-5 | 26-2 13-6 3-4 60 52-5 10-3 6 15-00-15-50 
35— Kitchener 5-8 5-8 | 39-7 | 58-4 | 24-7 13-1 3-3 55-5 52-5 10-3 5 15-00-15-50 
36—Woodstock 6 6 56-7 | 55-5 | 24-5 13 2-9 58-3 51-3 10:7 5-5 |15-00-15-25 
37—Stratford............. 5:9 5-9 | 55-4 | 58-7 | 24-9 12-9 3-1 59-1 51 10-5 5-8 |15-00-16-00 
88—London..........+... 6-3 6-3 | 58-2 | 59-8 | 24-3 14-3 3 59-2 53-7 10 5-4 |15-50-16-00 
39—St. Thomas 6-4] 6-1 | 58-5 | 60-3 | 25-1 13-8 | 3:3 62-2 61 11-3 6-4 |15-00-15-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-3 6-3 | 52 55 24-2 12-9 3-1 57:5 — 10°6 5-3 15-00 
41—Windsor.... 5-6] 5-5 | 53 57-4 | 25-1 14-3 | 2-9 54-3 60 10-3 5-8 |15-50-16-00g 
AD Sarnia syeleiciveiesiiateterec 6-6 | 6-3 | 55-4 | 58-6 | 25-7 13°7 | 2-7 60 68-3 10-7 5-5 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-5 6-1 | 59 60 26-2 13-2 3-8 57 59-7 10-7 5-5 |15-00-15-50 
44—North Bay... Ceo WT 66-7 | 59-6 | 27 15:6 | 3:6 60 60 13-2 6-4 16-50 
45—Sudbury.... 7 6-8 | 60-4 | 62-4 | 26-5 18-7 3:3 66 60 13°+3 5-4 |17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt.. 7:6 6-7 | 64 60 31 16 3:5 53-8 55 9-3 5-8 18-00 
47—Timmins...... 6-8 6-5 | 47 59-5 | 28 15-6 | 3-8 62 — 9-5 5-9 |17-00-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Mar 6-1 6 50 60 25 15-2 2-7 52-3 66-7 11-5 5-6 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6:3 6-4 | 46-5 | 59-5 | 26-6 15-4 2-8 59 57:5 10 5-7 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 6-9 6-5 | 55-9 | 60 27 13-9 2:6 65-7 65 11 5-3 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-1) 7-2 | 48-7 | 54-7 | 26-9 14:0 | 2-9 58-0 55-2 12-3 6-2 20-750 
51—Winnipeg............. 7-4] 7-6) 47 55-9 | 26-5 13-4 | 2-9 60 52 11-7 6-6 19-50 
#02 brandon eine sarin 6-8 | 6-7 | 50-3 | 53-4 | 27-3 14-6 | 2-9 56 58-3 12-8 5-8 22-00 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-7 | 6-7 | 53-0 | 60-3 | 27-8 20-0 | 3-1 65-0 57-2 14-1 6-7 23-250 
53 IROGING yc se aiesoeece 5-8 5-8 | 56-3 | 61-3 | 28-3 | a20 2-9 70 60 15 6 22-50 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-2 7-3 | 53-3 | 62-7 | 28-3 a21 3-5 66 60 13-7 6-8 — 
Op—-Saskaboonh to... nscene 6-9 6-9 | 47-7 | 58-1 | 27-1 al8-9 2-9 59 51°68 12-6 6-5 24-00 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-7 6-9 | 54-6 | 58-9 | 27-6] a20 3:2 _— — 15 7-4 _— 
Alberta (average).......... 6-7 6-7 | 46-0 | 55-3 | 28-3 18-5 3-4 57-4 59-3 14-0 6-4 _ 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-9 7-1 | 48-9 | 56-7 | 28 a21 3°5 58-9 64 15-8 5-6 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 6-9 6-7 | 38-3 | 51-6 | 30 a21-6 | 3-9 61-6 60 15 7 _— 
59—Edmonton........... 6-3 | 6-6 | 47 57-9 | 29 al6-4 | 3-1 54-1 55-8 15:3 6-3 — 
G0——-Caloaryees eye. conte 6-3 6-3 | 48-5 | 51-8 | 27-8 | 018-5 3°3 55 60-2 12-5 7-3 _ 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-9 6-6 | 47-5 | 58-5 | 26-7 | ald 3 57:5 56-3 11:5 5-7 _ 
British Col :mbia(average)| 6-2 | 5-9 | 48-7 | 53-6 | 28-2 22-5 | 3-7 64-1 59-8 13-3 6-3 _ 
G2——Blernio: dasstcice ccenceclh ce Coe 57 28 018-3 3°5 _ 60 13-1 6-3 = 
G3 INeISON nen nero 7-1 6-6 | 52-1 | 62-3 | 30 028-5 4 67-1 58 15 6-6 _ 
GU ey Pec eerie cient eee 6-2 5-6 | 43-3 | 56-6 | 26-6 | 925 2-9 70 69 13-7 7 _— 
65—New Westminster....| 5-3 5-2 | 45-6 | 48 28:4 | 019-3 3:4 62-7 61 11-4 5-7 _— 
66—Vancouver BENS siege 5-1 4-8 | 47-1 | 49-6 | 25-6 | 219-3 3-5 60-2 60 11-5 6:3 _ 
V-NAGIO OTE anocdoomenos 6-6 5-8 | 47-1 | 48-1 | 27-1 a21 2-9 61-8 60-7 12-4 5-6 — 
O8— Nanaimo. cs. ..coes 5-6 6 50-7 | 54:3 | 30-7 | a23-3 4-7 66:7 58-7 14°4 6 = 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-7 6-1 | 46-5 | 52-6 | 29 a25 4-3 60 60 15 7 _ 











a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published 
euses, $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-835. s. Delivered from mines. 
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: Wood Sone Rent 
8 ; Sole S| oe 
8 S 3 =2 x Six-roomed 
oe wy 
3 = oO a aa Os ee 3 a= was &3 | house with 
28 g Ss a8 BB 885 SOE | = las] AE ESS | incomplete 
at > S83 Se 2OES ae 8 SS 3 (28) s9gsq modern 
a6 a cee Foueae moe Dae BS w a Ow ReOdn con- 
2a o aa a2, 28 =28 aso 8 I$} 23828 | veniences, 
a 0 = x a a eS 3 a | a per month 
$ $ $ $ § lon = s 
10-644 12-600 12-103 14-432 8-657 10-864 * 580 30-8 11.0 28-280 30-164 
9-271 12-188 9-400 10-603 6-400 7-833 6-375/32-7 |11-8 23°838 16-417 
7-65 | 9-20- 9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 6-00 — 33-35 ]12 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
7°35 —_ _ — = 8-00c 6:00c) 32 10 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 | 30 15 |10-00-20-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-25 |12-00-14-50d 14-00 15:00 7:00 8-00 8-50 | 33 10 |32-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10-00-12-00 = 10-00 12-00 8-00 10-00 — 32 12 25-00 20:00 | 5 
8-50- 9-75 |12-50-13-50d 9-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 5-00 | 35 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10:50 13-25 9-50 10-50 6°75 7-50 7-50c} 30 12 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-813 13-000 10-125 11-375 6-750 8-250 7-059] 30-4 11-8 25-750 19-250 
10-50-12-50g 13-00g 9-00¢ 10-00g 7-00, 8-00g g 32-35 |15 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12-50 |12-00—-14-00 |13.00-16.00/14-00-17-00 |6-00-8-00 | 7-50-10-00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 30 10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 = 4-80- 6-40c)27-29 |10 25-00 18-00 |10 
10-00 —_ 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 —_ 30 12 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-571 12-813 13-643 15-591 9-238 10-824 10-298) 28-6 |10-1 24-111 15-688 
10-00 12-00 14-67¢ 14-67¢ 12-00¢ 12-00ce 12-00c} 30 8-3/27-00-35-00 (= 12 
8-00-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 8-18] 30 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
12-00 <= 11-00 13-00 9-00 11-00 15-00 | 27-28]10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
9-50-10-00 = 13-333¢ 16-00¢ 10-667c 12-667¢ 10:00c) — 8-3/14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
— —- a 16-67e ce 12-00¢ = 26 9-9|18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 16 
8-00 11-00 15-00 16-50¢ 8-00 9-00 9-00c] 27-28]10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
—_ - 14-00 —_ 11-25¢ = 8-25¢ 5-25c] 30 15 15-00 10-00 18 
10-00 |i2-25-12-50 |15.00-16.00/16-00-18-00 10-00 |11-00-12-00 |12-00-16-00c} 30 | 8-3 10/25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 13-50 16-00c 17-28¢ 7-00 9-00 9-00c} 28 10 |22-00-80-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-616 11-813 13-237 15-851 9-722 12-243 11-477/28-9 |10-1 29-589 21-200 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7:50 | 30 13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 21 
9-00 — — 17-60e = 14-80¢ — 30 10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00c} 28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
12-00 11-50 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 | 30 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 124 
9-00 |14-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7:00 | 33 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
10-06-13-00 13-00 16-50 17-50 12-00 13-00 9-00 | 27 9+3|25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7:72c} 30 10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
11-00 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 29 8-3/25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g 10-00g g g gz g g 30 10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g 9-00-11-00¢ g g g g 28 g! 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 [30 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 12-00 | 25 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 131 
12-00 11-50 _ 17-00 = 13-00 8-348e] 28 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c} 26 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
11-50 |/10-50-11-50 14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 —_ 27 10 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
10-00-11-50 11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 14:00 — 26-30] 8-3/35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 35 
10-00-12-00 11-50 12-00 15-00 6-00 10-50 _— 27 10 |27-00-31-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
11-50 |12-00-14-00 16-00 18-00 _— 14-00 17-00 | 25 8-3/30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 — 18-09¢ = 11-25¢ 11-25c}22-23 }1G |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-00 |10-25-11-50 |14.00-15.00 20-00c¢ — _— 20-00c} 25 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 _— 20-00 _— | 18:00 | 9-00-15-00 | 28 12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
8-002 12-00g — ec & g 24-00 g ec & g 20-00 jc & g 18-00 | 30 10 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 13-00 _ 16-00 — 10-00 10-00 | 30 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-80-00 |42 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 28 §-7)20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |43 
12-50 _— 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 —— 35 10 |30-00-85-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13-00 13-00 — 15-00-17 -25c — 10-50-15 -00¢ 12-75c] 30 13 n 25-00 |45 
12-00 |11-90-12-00 13-00 15-00¢ 13-00 |12-00-15-00¢ — 27-380 |15 22-00 14-00 }46 
13-00-13-50 14-00 — _— 6-00-7-00 12-00 — 35 9 p 20-00-80-00 |47 
11-00 10-00 — 12-75 _— 9-75 6:50ce} 30 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-90-13 -00 13-00 10-00 | 12-00¢ 9-00 10-00¢ — 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
g-00-12-00 |10-25-12-50 9-50 10-50 8-50 9-50 — 30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15:00-30-00 50 
10-759 15 - 625) == — 9-259 10-125 8-596) 33-0 14-6 35-000 24-500 
12-00 15-50 = _— 10-50 11-50 9-00 | 31 13 |35-00-50-00 |25:00-35-00 |51 
7-00-12-00 |14-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8°75 8-00 | 35 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
9-813 17-375 8-000 11-500 6-500 9-875 11-009) 34-4 |10-0 35-625 23-750 
10-00-13 -00 14-75f — 13-00 = 10:00-12-00 — 35 10 |35-00-50-00 30-00 |53 
9-00-10-00 20-00 6-501 8-001 5-00 6-50 = 35 11-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 17-80 §-50i 11-001 8-00 9-00 9-00 | 30-35} 8-3/30-00-40-00 |20-00-80-00 |55 
9-50 16-95f = ec & i 14-00 — 13-00¢ 13-00c¢} 35 10 35:00 20:00 |56 
6-813 13-600 — _ — 11-000 — 31-7 ie are oa ies 
%-50h A a = Zz 12-00 oe 36 |15 r r 58 
5-00-6-50h 16-00 — — 6-00 8-00c — 35 12 35-00 25-00 59 
8-50-11-50h 10-00f} — — — 13-00¢ = 27 10 |25-00-40:00 |20-00-30-00 60 
4-00-6-50b _— — _— — = — 30 10 30-00 18-00 |61 
19-159 11-540 — — 9-590 19-458 5-079 | 35-°9j/13-4 26-750 20-938 
6-25- 6-75 _— — — 12-00 16-00 5-00 | 37-40/15 20-00 18-00 62 
9-50-11-50 12-70 — ~ 9-50 * 12-75 5-625e] 45 15 |22-00-31-00 |20:00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 13-50 — = 9-00 11-00 _ 40 15 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
10-50-11-50 11-25 —_ — — 5-50 — 30 12 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 65 
10-50-i1-50 11-25 — — = 7-50 4-50 | 35 9 29-00 25:00 |66 
10-50-11-50 9-00 — — 7-50 10-00c 4-77¢} 29 13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
7.70— 8-208 cs = = = = 5-50 | 35  |13-3]22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
1200-14-50 — = _ — = = 35 15 {30-00-40:00 |20-00-30-00 |69 
etroloum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h, Lignite. i. Poplar, etc. 


d. Higher price for p ] 
n. Houses with con 


(in bulk). 


veniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 


p. Mining company 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 














sis Com- Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Nov.|Dec. 
Soa oaities modities |1913.|1918.|1920. |1921.|1922. {1923 }1924..|1925.| 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1930 
*All commodities...............65 502 64-0]127-4/155-9]110-0] 97-3) 98-0] 99-4]102-6] 97-9] 97-2] 94-6] 96-0} 79-8) 77-8 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
1. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-1]127-9]167-0]103-5] 86-2] 83-7} 89-2]100-6) 95-0] 95-1) 86-3] 93-9] 62-9) 59-8 
II. Animals and their Pro- 
Guctaarescescctcoe tee vices 74 70-9}127-1]145-1]109-6] 96-0] 95-0} 91-8]100-3}100-0/106-4]109-4}109-8} 93-6) 90-3 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products............. 60 58+21157-1]176-5] 96-0/101-7/116-9]117-9}112-5] 96-2) 95-2) 93-2) 89-6] 77-5} 76-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
BDOL es avrainets satis wie'aisfevale 44 63-9] 89-1]154-4]129-4]106-3]113-0}105-9]101-6} 99-0] 98-6] 98-3] 93-2] 85-8) 85-2 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 68-9}156-7/168-4|128-0}104-61115-8]111-0]104-5] 99-3] 94-1] 93-0] 93-4] 89-4) 89-0 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 98-4}141-9]135-5] 97-1] 97-3] 95-3] 94-8]103-9] 95-7] 91-9] 95-1] 96-5} 73-5) 71-6 
VII. aoe etalie Minerals and 
Productsieccs cee sees cone 73 56-8} 82-3]112-1]116-6}107-0)104-4}104-1]100-3]103-1] 94-7) 93-4] 93-4} 89-4] 89-5 
VIII. Chenicss and Allied Pro- 
UGTA Seeicein es sigiecineetetes 73 63-4)118-7]141-5/117-0]105-4]104-4]102-5} 99-6] 99-3) 97-4) 94-2} 95-1) 91-0} 90-4 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods........- 204 61-9]107-0/140-0}108-0] 95-1] 93-7] 93-2} 97-2] 97-3] 95-8) 94-5) 95-3) 84-5) 83-1 
Foods, beverages and 
GCODACCONacicne aioe: 116 61-8]119-4]151-0}105-4} 90-2} 91-2) 90-4] 97-7] 99-0)100-1} 97-4|103-3) 83-8] 80-9 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 | 62-2) 91-4)126-3)111-4}101-4] 97-0] 96-8] 96-5] 96-1] 93-0}*92-5} 90-0) 84-9] 84-6 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4/131-5/163-1/112-8] 99-1] 97-8] 99-5]104-9] 97-8] 98-0} 93-4] 95-9] 73-4] 71-6 
Producers’ Equipment.... 22 55-1] 80-4]108-6]113-8}104-1}102-5}102-7| 99-2/110-4] 99-3] 94-5] 96-2) 90-9] 91-5 
Producers’ Materials..... 329 69-1]138-3]170-4/112-6] 98-2] 97-1] 99-0|105-5| 96-4] 97-7] 93-3] 95-9) 71-5] 69-2 
Building and construc- 
tion materials........ 97 67-0/100-9]144-0}122-8}108-7}111-9]106-6]102-9] 97-8] 95-7] 98-1) 97-9| 85-7) 85-0 
Manufacturers’ mater- 
Lalls fee si itlncecicre asters 232 69-5]147-2]176-6]110-2) 95-8} 93-7] 97-5)106-2] 96-1] 98-2) 92-3) 95-5) 68-4] 65-7 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
ACEH el Gisinescig.ajele ats seievsieie: 167 58-2/131-3)169-5]103-4) 89-1] 89-3] 93-9}102-3] 95-2] 96-0) 86-0) 91-5) 63-5| 60-6 
BarAnimal sa.ceesc sce aec 90 70-4}129-9}146-6]109-6] 95-5) 95-6] 92-0}100-6} 99- 8 105-5]106-5}106-7) 90-8] 88-0 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6]132-7]161-4]102-6] 86-6} 79-8] 86-9]100-3] 97-7|103-3} 95-5)104-5} 66-6} 62-3 
UT eiWarine ys -csccacssihcsecectecc 16 | 64-4/111-1]111-7] 91-6] 91-9] 83-6] 92-5] 98-3/103-7| 98-1]107-7|107-0) 92-1) 87-8 
TUDES Morestae coy ica sisieceselersielise 52 63-9} 89-1]154-4]129-4/106-3]113-0}105-9}101-6} 99-0} 98-5) 98-3] 93-1) 85-5) 85-1 
UVic Minerals 2 siete ctowe carers 183 67-0}111-3]131+4/117-6]105-8}105-8]104-6]101-6/100-2| 93-0) 91-5] 92-3} 85-7) 85-3 
All raw (or partly manufac- 
DLO) rascals cieteSetasie ts Sabine 232 63 -8]120-7]155-7|107-5) 94-8} 91-1] 94-8]100-8] 98-2|100-8} 94-0) 98-9} 70-5) 67-4 
All manufactured (fully or 
Chiofliy) sisscencsncesceesene 276 64-8]127-6]156-8)116-7}100-5}103-1]101-9}103-8} 97-5) 96-0) 93-8) 93-2) 82-8) 81-4 





* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 97) 

down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73:8; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68:2; 
1928, 67-1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is 
weighted according to population in each city 
covered for the years 1923-1928, the figures 
are substantially the same as those issued by 
the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 


1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7;. 
1921, 


1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 
143°6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 129-4; 
127-8. Natural gas, 1918, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 
114°; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6: 


1920, 125-4; 


1928, 


1918, 


1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172:4; 1927, 165-9; 1928, 158-6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as 
follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 
1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 
107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 
1910, 108-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 
100-0. 


Retail Prices 


The decline in beef prices, in progress since 
June, was continued in December, sirloin steak 
being down from an average of 32:4 cents 
per pound in November to 31-6~cents in 
December; round steak from 27-4 cents per 
pound in November to 26°7 cents in De- 
cember; rib roast from 25-6 cents per pound 
in November to 24-8 cents in December; 
and shoulder roast from 19-3 cents per pound 
in November to 18-6 cents in December. 
Declines were recorded in most localities. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANA 
FROM 1913 TO 1930* MP 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 















































Fuel 
Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-| All 

— Light ing ries | items* 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... lil 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918.... 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918.... 174 132 109 PL 143 152 
Sept. 1918.... 181 139 iil 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 aot 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June. 1919.... 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919.... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 178 190 
Mar. 1921.... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921.... 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 142 Vir 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June — 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Mee: 1923... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Hes, 1925... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June, .1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930.... 162 157 |- 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1930.... 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930.... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930.... 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930.... 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930.... 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930.... 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930.... 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165t 152 
Nov. 1930.... 140 156 160 148 1657 152 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 











pe | ene ee 


*The figures for “‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weignts to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
134%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. tRevised. 


Veal and mutton were also lower, the former 
being down from an average of 22:4 cents 
per pound in November to 21-8 cents in 
December, and the latter from 27-2 cents 
per pound to 26-7 cents. Fresh leg roast of 
pork was down from 28-1 cents per pound in 
November to 26-8 cents in December. Salt 
pork and bacon showed little change in the 
average. Lard was 4 cent per pound lower 
in the average at 20-8 cents. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance, 
fresh being up from an average of 51-3 cents 
per dozen in November to 58:5 cents in De- 
cember, and cooking from 43-1 cents per 
dozen in November to 45-9 cents in December. 
Increases were reported from practically all 
localities. Prices, however, were considerably 
lower in December than at the beginning of 
the year. In many of the cities the usual 
seasonal advances in milk prices were not 
made, while in some cases prices were lower 
than in the summer. Declines as compared 
with July, were reported from Kingston, 
Oshawa and Toronto. The average for De- 
cember was 12-1 cents per quart, as compared 
with 12-2 cents in November and 12 cents in 
July. Lower prices for butter were reported 
from miost localities, dairy being down from 
35:5 cents per pound in November to 34:9 
cents in December, and creamery from 38-9 
cents per pound in November to 38:3 cents 
in December. The December average prices 
are about 9 cents per pound lower than in 
January. Cheese was slightly lower at an 
average price of 29-9 cents per pound. 


The price of bread was again lower at an 
average of 6-6 cents per pound in December, 
as compared with 6-9 cents in November 
and 7-8 cents in January. Decreases were 
reported from Sydney, Truro, Charlottetown, 
St.John, Fredericton, Sherbrooke, St. Hyacinthe, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough, Oshawa, 
Hamilton, Brantford, Kitchener, St. Thomas, 
Windsor, Sarnia, Cobalt, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Winnipeg, Regina and Prince Albert. Flour 
was again considerably lower at an average 
price of 3-8 cents per pound, as compared with 
4-1 cents in November. Decreases were 
general. Canned tomatoes were down from 
an average price of 15-1 cents per 24-pound 
tin in November to 14:6 cents in December, 
and peas from 138-8 cents per 2-pound tin 
in November to 13-5 cents in December. 
Beans were lower at an average price of 8-1 
cents per pound, as compared with 8-7 the 
previous month. Lower prices were reported 
from most localities for potatoes, the average 
being $1.27 per 90 pounds, as compared with 
$1.34 in November and $2.34 in January. 
Prunes were 1 cent per pound lower at an 
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average price of 12-9 cents. Granulated sugar 
was unchanged at an average of 6-4 cents 
per pound. The downward tendency in coffee 
and tea prices continued, the former averag- 
ing 53:9 cents per pound and the latter 57-5 
cents. Anthracite coal showed little change, 
averaging $16.16 per ton. <A slght increase 
was reported from Hamilton, Stratford and 
Sarnia. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices were generally lower during 
December, No. 1 Manitoba northern cash 
wheat, Fort Wiliam and Port Arthur basis, 
averaging 55-6 cents per bushel, as compared 
with 64:4 cents in November and $1.30 in 
January. The lowest price on record in Can- 
ada was 50 cents per bushel, reached on the 
27th. The unusually large crops in Australia 
and the Argentine were said to be influences 
tending toward lower price levels. Western 
oats declined from an average of 28-2 cents 
per bushel in November to 26-8 cents in 
December, and flax from $1.05 per bushel in 
November to 98-2 cents in December. A 
slight advance occurred in the price of barley, 
being up from 23-4 cents per bushel in 
November to 25-1 cents in December. Flour 
prices moved in sympathy with wheat, being 
down at Toronto from $5.73 per barrel to 
$5.36. This is a decline of $3.19 per barrel 
from the January level of $8.55. Rolled oats 
at Montreal declined from $2.55 per 90 pounds 
to $2.40. Raw sugar at New York was again 
lower at $1.35 per cwt. as compared with 
$1.46 in November and $2 in January. Granu- 
lated sugar at Montreal was unchanged at 
$4.66 per ewt. Ceylon rubber at New York 
was also unchanged from the November price 
of 9 cents per pound. The price in January, 
1930, was 15:1 cents per pound. In live- 
stock, good steers at Toronto averaged $7.36 
per hundred pounds, as compared with $7.37 
in November and $9.75 in January. At Winni- 
peg the average was $5.99 per hundred pounds, 
as compared with $5.87 in November. Veal 
calves at Toronto were down from $12.31 per 
hundred pounds to $11.31, $4.47 below the 
January average price. Hogs at Toronto de- 
clined to $10.45 per hundred pounds from 
$11.22 on November and $13.31 in January. 
The price at Winnipeg was $8.77 for Decem- 
ber, $9.11 for November and $11.04 for Janu- 
ary. Lambs at Toronto advanced from $8.28 
per hundred pounds in November to $8.74 in 
December. Beef hides at Toronto declined to 
8:5-10-5 cents per pound in December, as 
compared with 9-5-11-5 cents in November 
and 14-16:5 cents in January. Calf skins 


declined 1 cent per pound to 11 cents. Fresh 
eggs at Montreal were down from 64 cents 
per dozen in November to 60-3 cents in 
December. At Toronto the price was down 
from 61:3 cents per dozen to 53:8 cents. 
Raw cotton at New York was down from 
10:95 cents per pound in November to 10-01 
cents in December, as compared with 17-22 
cents per pound in January. Raw silk at 
New York was slightly higher at $2.60 per 
pound, as compared with $2.55 in November. 
Raw wool was practically unchanged in De- 
cember at 13-14 cents per pound. The price 
in January was 21 cents per pound. Electro- 
lytic copper ‘at Montreal averaged $12.20 per 
hundred pounds in December, as compared 
with $12.22 in November and $19.75 in Janu- 
ary. Tin prices declined to the lowest level 
since 1904 at 285 cents per pound, as com- 
pared with 31 cents in November and 44:1 
cents at the beginning of the year. Silver at 
New York averaged 32-6 cents per ounce, 
as compared with 35-9 cents in November 
and 45 cents at the beginning of the year. 
Galvanized steel sheets were $4 per hundred 
pounds in December, as against $4.10 in 
November and $4.35 in January. Scrap iron 
was down from $14 per ton to $13.50. 





A summary issued by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario for the year 
1930 shows a total of 69,267 accidents reported 
during the year, a decrease of 17,836 from the 
prior year. The fatal accidents numbered 520, 
as compared with 510 during 1929. The total 
benefits awarded in the past year amounted 
to $7,423,018.82, as compared with $8,012,157.78 
during 1929, the 1930 figures being made up 
of $6,086,972.77 compensation and $1,336,046.05 
medical aid. Taking a basis of 300 working 
days, this would show average daily benefits 
awarded of $24,743, requiring an average of 865 
cheques per day. There was a decrease in the 
average number of new claims reported daily 
from 290 in 1929 to 231 in 1930. 





The correspondent of the Lasour GaAzerre 
at Trail, B.C., reports that the unemployment 
situation at that point has been met to a con- 
siderable extent by the special works that are 
now in progress in the district. The Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company has 
emploved a large number of men all winter 
on the construction of their fertilizer plant, 
and the West Kootenay Power and Light 
Company have about 900 men engaged on a 
power project a short distance from Nelson 
on the Kootenay River. However, a number 
of men were left in the district without jobs 
when work on the construction of a Canadian 
Pacific track round Kootenay Lake shut down 
in October. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest informa- 
tion available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. Tables showing 
the index numbers of the cost of living and 
of wholesale prices in various countries are 
included in the Supplement to this issue 
dealing with “Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1930”. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 
67-4 for November, a decline of 0-9 per cent 
for the month. Foods were 0:5 per cent lower 
due to a reduction of 4-5 per cent in cereals 
- partly counteracted by advances in meat and 
fish and other foods. ‘Industrial materials 
fell 1-1 per cent due to declines in textiles, 
miscellaneous commodities and iron and steel 
while coal and other metals and minerals 
were slightly higher. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1927—100, was 70-9 at the end of November, 
a decline of 2-1 per cent for the month. With 
the exception of a small advance in miscel- 
laneous commodities, all groups were lower 
than at the end of October, the principal de- 
creases occurring in cereals and meat and 
other foods. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-1877 
—100, was 88-6 at the end of November, a 
decline of 2 per cent from the end of October. 
Foodstuffs were 3 per cent lower with reduc- 
tions in all groups. Industrial materials de- 
clined 1-2 per cent due to decreases of 3:4 
per cent in textiles and of 1-4 per cent in 
sundries. Minerals advanced 0-6 per cent. 

Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 155 at December 1, a decline of 1-3 per 
cent for the month due to lower prices for 
foods chiefly butter, bread and flour and also 
to slightly lower prices for clothing. There 
were small increases in rent and fuel and 
light. Sundries were unchanged. 


France 
WHOoLESALE Prices—The index number on 
a gold basis, 1914100, was 102 for November, 
a decline of 2:9 per cent for the month. Every 
group was included in the general decline. 


Germany 


WuotersaLe Prices—The Federal Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1913=100, 
was 120-1 for November, a decline of 0-1 per 


cent for the month. The principal changes 
in the different groups were increases in all 
agricultural products and in non-ferrous metals 
and rubber, while all other groups showed 
small decreases. 

Cost or Livinc—tThe official index num- 
ber, on the base 1913-1914=100, was 143-5 for 
November, a decline of 1:3 per cent. With 
the exception of rent which was unchanged, 
all groups showed reductions, the largest 
being one of 2-5 per cent in clothing. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
wholesale prices in Bombay, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 117 for October, a decline of 
2°5 per cent for the month. Food fell 3-5 per 
cent due to decreases in cereals and pulses 
although sugar and other food advanced 
shighly. Among non-foods, miscellaneous raw 
and manufactured articles were higher, raw 
cotton was unchanged, but all other groups 
showed decreases. 

Cost or Livinc.—The working class cost of 
living index number in Bombay, on the base 
July, 1914=100, was 128 for November, a de- 
crease of 3 per cent for the month due to 
lower prices for food and clothing, while fuel 
and lighting and house rent were unchanged. 





United States 


WuotrsaLre Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 80-4 for November, a decline of 2-6 
per cent for the month. All groups were 
lower than in October, the greatest decreases 
being in farm products, foods, hides and lea- 
ther products and fuel and lighting materials. 
The decline in the fuel and lighting was due 
to a sharp reduction in petroleum prices. 

Bradstreet’s index number which is the sum 
iotal of the prices per pound of 96 articles of 
common consumption was $9.5082 at January 
1, a decrease of 3:3 per cent for the month. 
There were small increases in fruits and naval 
stores, but all of the other groups were lower 
that at December 1. 

Dun’s index number, based on the estimated 
per capita consumption of each of the many 
articles included in the compilation, was 
$159.719 at January 1, a fall of 2 per cent for 
the month. With the exception of an in- 
crease in meat, all groups were included in the 
decline. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914=100, was 150-0 for November, 
a decline of 1:3 per cent for the month. Due 
to higher prices for coal, the fuel and light 
group showed a small advance, but the other 
groups were all lower than for October. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Unincorporated Trade Unions Have No Standing in Law 


1 Supreme Court of Canada, in a decision 

handed down on December 23, confirmed 
the judgment of the Court of King’s Bench 
(Appeal Side) in the case Society Brand 
Clothes Limited (plaintiff-appellant) versus 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America et 
al (defendants-respondents). The latter de- 
cision was given in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
December, 1929, page 1442, and the original 
judgment of the Superior Court, Montreal, 
from which the appeal was first taken, was 
outlined in the issue for March, 1929, page 359. 
The circumstances of the strike in 1926 which 
led to a petition by the plaintiffs for an inter- 
locutory injunction to restrain the union from 
following a certain course of action, and to the 
subsequent legal proceedings, were detailed in 
the issue for August, 1926, and in subsequent 
issues. The facts of the case are fully stated 
in the reasons for the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Present at the hearing were 
Chief Justice Anglin and Justices Duff, New- 
combe, Rinfret and Cannon. 


Mr. Justice Cannon 


Cannon J., (Concurred in by the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Newcombe) : 

The defendants were sued for damages and 
an injunction under the following designa- 
tion :— 

“Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
an wnincorporated association, having its 
head office and principal place of business 
for the Province of Quebec in the city and 
district of Montreal, and all the local branches 
of the said Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America existing in the city and district of 
Montreal, and the ‘Montreal Joint Board’ of 
the said Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America an unincorporated subsidiary Asso- 
ciation of the said Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, having its head office 
and principal place of business in the city and 
district of Montreal.” 

The trial judge and a majority of the Court 
of King’s Bench dismissed the action against 
these defendants on the ground that, being 
unincorporated and not possessing any civil 
personality, they could neither legally be con- 
stituted defendants, nor be sued. 

The Court of King’s Bench unanimously 
allowed the appeal, however, and maintained 
the action against some additional individual 
respondents, who were condemned to pay to 
the plaintiff appellant the sum of $6,286.02; 
and also upheld and declared absolute and 
permanent as against them the interim in- 


junction which had been granted pending the 
trial. Mr: Justice Rivard and Mr. Justice 
Hall, dissenting, would likewise have main- 
tained the appeal against the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and would have 
included them in the foregoing condemnation. 
Rivard J., in his opinion, seems to go further 
than the formal judgment and would also 
hold responsible the “Montreal Joint Board,” 
ihe other respondent. 

The individual defendants did not appeal 
from this condemnation; and, so far as they 
are concerned, the judgment is final and bind- 
ing on both parties. 

The plaintiff, however, has come before this 
court seeking judgment against the two un- 
incorporated bodies, and the only question 


before us is whether or not an unincorporated - 


labour union may be considered in law an 
entity distinct from its individual members, 
suable in the common name and liable to 
damages recoverable out of the common fund; 
or, in other words, does legal theory conform 
to industrial reality and subject an unincorpo- 
rated collectivity to responsibility for its 
tortious acts? 

We cannot add much that would be useful 
to the remarks of the learned trial judge and 
to the opinion of Mr. Justice Bond in the 
Court of Appeals. The respondents are not 
sued as a corporation, or partnership or as 
entities having legal existences distinct from 
that of their individual members, but as “un- 
incorporated associations.” An attempt was 
made, however, to show that because in the 
State of New York, where the first-named 
respondent has its principal establishment, 
an unincorporated association can be sued 
through its president or its treasurer, under 
art. 79 of the Code of Civil Procedure of 
Quebec, that association may be sued and 
brought before the courts of that province. 
In the State of New York, there is the fol- 
lowing statutory provision: 

“Action of Proceeding against Unincorporated 

Associations. 

“An action or special proceeding may be 
maintained, against the president or treasurer 
of such an association, to recover any prop- 
erty, or upon any cause of action, for or 
upon which the plaintiff may maintain such 
an action or special proceeding, against all the 
associates, by reason of their interest or 
ownership therein, either jointly or in com- 
mon, of their liability therefor, either jointly 
or severally. Any partnership, or other com- 
pany of persons, which has a president or 
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treasurer, is deemed an association within the 
meaning of this section.” 

On this point we share the views of Mr. 
Justice Bond, who says: 

“It is to be observed, however, from a 
reading of this section, that while headed 
as an action against an unincorporated 
Association, the text indicates that the 
action which is contemplated, and may be 
maintained is one against the president or 
treasurer of such Association in a repre- 
sentative capacity as representing all the 
individual members, and, moreover, is appli- 
cable only to certain restricted cases, for 
or upon which the Plaintiff may maintain 
such an action or special proceeding against 
all the associates by reason of their interest 
or ownership, or their liability jointly or 
in common. The Law in question does not 
purport to incorporate such an association, 
nor does it appear to recognize such an 
association, except in so far as it authorizes 
action against the president or the treasurer 
under certain particular circumstances, and 
in the event of a judgment being obtained, 
the same may be satisfied out of any per- 
sonal or real property belonging to the 
association or owned jointly or in common 
by all the members thereof. (Section 15). 
In other words, this Law appears to create 
or authorize what, in other jurisdictions, are 
frequently termed ‘Representative’ or 

‘Class’ actions. The organization itself 
is not authorized to appear in judicial pro- 
ceedings.” 


In this instance, the writ was not issued 
against either the president or the treasurer, 
and nothing shows that the defendants now 
before the Court are, to use the terms of 
79 C.C.P., “foreign corporations or persons 
duly authorized under any foreign law.” 

But it is claimed that the respondents 
could not raise this point orally at the trial, 
because they had not, either by way of pre- 
liminary motion or by their plea to the merits, 
alleged that they are not an entity known to 
the law and capable of appearing in court 
proceedings. 

Our present Chief Justice, in “Local Union 
No. 1562, United Mine Workers of America 
et al v. Williams et al, 59 Can. 8.C.R. p. 240, 
said at p. 257: 

“While I should have thought it better, 
had the defence in addition to the bare denial 
of incorporation contained a plea that the 
Local Union is not registered, is not a part- 
nership, and, as an entity not known to the 
law, cannot be sued by its adopted name, 
(R. 93), I incline to think this issue was 
sufficiently raised by the explicit traverse of 
the allegation that the Local Union is a 
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body corporate. But, if not, the objection 
of suing the Local Union being its non-exist- 
ence as an entity known to the law, I cenfess 
my imabiity to umderstand how any conduct 
of those representing that body, such as that 
here relied on, can create an estoppel which 
would justify the granting of a judgment 
against it. A judgment should not wittingly 
be entered against a non-entity.” 


Brodeur, J., concurred with Anglin, J., as 
did also Duff, J., who said (at page 246) : — 


“Tn order to prevent misconception, i 
ought to state . . that this is not, in my 
judgment, a proper case for amendment, and, 
moreover, that in disposing of the appeal, we 
are bound to give effect to the contention that 
the Union is not a suable entity.” 

Mignault, J., dissented, dubitant, 
Idington, J., also dissented. 

This question is referred to, in his opinion, 
by Mr. Justice Rivard, as follows (trans- 
lated) :— 

“Under similar conditions, could we give to 
unincorporated unions a sort of quasi-civil 
personality which would at least allow them 
to be sued? (Cf. United Mine Workers of 
America vs. Coronada Coal Company, United 
States Supreme Court, June 5, 1922, D.P. 
22-2-153, and the note of Mr. Edward Lam- 
bert). Such a solution would contradict 
neither our decision in the case of Rother, 
nor the decision of Justice Charbonneau in 
Cournoyer vs. Union of Carpenters and Join- 
ers (46 S.C., 242), and of Justice Rinfret in 
Payette vs. United Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers (C.S, Montreal, February 3, 1923), 
but it would be contrary to principles to 
adopt it as an absolute rule. 

“T do not think, however, that it is more 
necessary to pronounce upon it now than it 
was in the cases cited. 

“Tn the case of the United Mine Workers 
of America vs. Williams, decided by the 
Supreme Court of Canada (59 S.C.R., 240), 
‘the issue of want of legal entity was suffi- 
ciently raised by the explicit denial of the 
allegation that the local union was a body 
corporate.’ 

“In the case before us, is this means of 
contestation raised? Is it raised according to 
the rules of our system of procedure? I do 
not think so. 

“The two associations or unions are well 
described in the writ of summons as being un- 
incorporated; but they do not take advantage 
of this description, and in their plea they were 
careful not to make the least mention of it. 
They therefore took from it no means of defence 
whatsoever. Far from raising an objection by 
way of exception to the form, they did not 
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even insert it or present it in their plea on the 
merits. In sum, they acquiesced in the fact 
that they were cited in justice, they accepted 
the citation as it stood. They did not appear 
to say that they were irregularly brought be- 
fore the court; on the contrary, taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered them by the 
plaintiff to appear, they attempted to have the 
action dismissed on its merits, It was only as 
a last resort, and in pleading orally before the 
court, that they raised this means of defence. 
It is too late.’ (End of translation.) 

With respect, we cannot agree with this 
contention; and we feel that Article 176 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure which says that 
“Irregularities in the writ or service or in 
the declaration are waived by the appearance 
of the defendant and his failure to take ad- 
vantage of them within the delays prescribed ” 
cannot apply to incapacity of a defendant 
where it appears throughout on the face of 
the proceedings, and we feel inclined to ac- 
cept the view that a court, should proprio 
motu take notice that an aggregate voluntary 
body, though having a name, cannot appear 
in court as a Corporation, when in reality not 
incorporated, 

Moreover, the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Coronado case, 
although discussed by the parties and in the 
judgments a quo, was not mentioned in the 
evidence given by the two experts called by 
the parties to prove, as a fact, the foreign 
law. These two New York lawyers did not 
refer to it as part of the iaw of the State of 
New York which was in issue between the 
parties, probably because this judgment does 
not apply to, and does not bind the state 
courts or govern their practice. ‘ 

Nor can the defendants be deemed quasi- 
corporations under the provisions of the Pro- 
fessional Syndicate Act of Quebec, 14 Geo. V. 
c, 112, now c. 255 R.S.Q. (1925), which they 
have not carried out; neither have they 
availed themselves of C. 125 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada (1906), (now c. 202 R.S.C. 
(1927), which contains the following pro- 
visions :— : 

“2. In this Act, unless the context other- 
wise requires, ‘trade union’ means such 
combination, whether temporary or permanent, 
for regulating the relations between workmen 
and masters, or for imposing restrictive con- 
ditions on the conduct of any trade or 
business, as would, but for thzs Act, have 
been deemed to be an unlawful combination 
by reason of some one or more of ils purposes 
being in restraint of trade. 

“6. Any seven or more members of a trade 
union may, by subscribing their names to 
the rules of the union and otherwise comply- 
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ing with the provisions of this Act with re- 
spect to registry, register such trade union 
under this Act, but if any one of the purposes 
of such trade union is unlawful, such registra- 
tion shall be void. 

- “18. The trustees of any trade union 
registered under this Act, or any other officer 
of such trade union who is authorized so to 
do by the order thereof, may bring or defend, 
or cause to be brought or defended, any 
action, suit, prosecution or complaint, in any 
court of competent jurisdiction, touching or 
concerning the property, right or claim to 
property of the trade union, and may, in all 
cases concerning the property, real or per- 
sonal, of such trade union, sue and be sued, 
plead and be impleaded, in any such court, 
in their proper names, without other descrip- 
‘ion than the title of their office. 

“29. The purposes of any trade union shall 
not, by reason merely that they are in re- 
straint of trade, be deemed to be unlawful, 
so as to render any member of such trade 
mion liable to criminal prosecution for con- 
spiracy or otherwise, or so as to render void 
or voidable any agreement or trust.” 

The defendants have not registered under 
these provisions, no doubt because any ad- 
vantage that they might secure under sec. 29 
of the Trade Union Act is already theirs 
under the following sections of the Criminal 
Code: 

“497. The purposes of a trade union are 
not by reason merely that they are in re- 
straint of trade, unlawful within the meaning 
of the last preceding section. 

“498. Every one is guilty of an indictable 
offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding 
four thousand dollars and not less than two 
hundred dollars, or to two years’ imprison- 
ment, or, if a corporation, is liable to a 
penalty not exceeding ten thousand dollars, 
and not less than one thousand dollars, who 
conspires, combines, agrees or arranges with 
any other person, or with any railway, steam- 
ship, steamboat or transportation company... 

“(a) to unduly limit the facilities for trans- 
porting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, 
storing or dealing in any article or commodity 
which may be a subject of trade or commerce; 
or 

“(b) to restrain or injure trade or commerce 
in relation to uny such article or commodity; 
or 

“(c) to unduly prevent, limit, or lessen the 
manufacture or production of any such article 
or commodity, or to unreasonably enhance 
the price thereof; or 

“(d) to unduly prevent or lessen com- 
petition in the production, manufacture, pur- 
chase, barter, sale, transportation or supply 
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of any such article or commodity, or in the 
price of insurance upon person or property. 

“2. Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to apply to combinations of workmen 
or employees for their own reasonable pro- 
tection as such workmen or employees. 

“590. No prosecution shall be maintainable 
against any person for conspiracy in refusing 
to work with or for any employer or work- 
man, or for doing any act or causing any 
act’ to be done for the purpose of a trade 
combination, unless such act is an offence 
punishable by statute.” 

Tt is therefore clear that the defendants 
have not the status of quasi-corporations to 
which the decision of the House of Lords in 
Taff Vale Railway v. Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants, 1901 A.C. p. 426, might 
be applied. 

We must accordingly reach the conclusion 
that, while, under the prevailing policy, our 
legislation gives to unincorporated Jabour 
organizations a large measure of protection, 
they have no legal existence; they are not 
endowed with any distinct personality; they 
have no corporate entity; they constitute 
merely collectivities of persons. The acts of 
such an association are only the acts of its 
members. Therefore, it cannot appear before 
the courts and its officers have no capacity to 
represent it before the tribunals of the prov- 
ince of Quebec, where “nul ne plaide au nom 
d’autrui,” (C.C.P., 81). However cogent the 
reasons that may be urged in favour of 
authorizing and legalizing proceedings against 
unincorporated bodies, the Superior Court, 
and this court, cannot, under article 50 
C.C.P., do more than order and control these 
bodies “in such manner and form as by law 
provided.” The Province of Quebec has not 
yet legislated to give legal existence to or 
recourse against unincorporated bodies. The 
existing legislation compels us to reach the 
conclusion that Parliament and the legislature 
have not deemed it proper or necessary to 
compel, even international trade unions, al- 
though governed by foreign administrators, to 
acquire legal existence and liability in Canada 
through registration. We must, accordingly, 
ignore the industrial reality and must refuse 
to regard an unincorporated labour union as, 
in law, an entity distinct from its individual 
members. 

We would therefore dismiss the appeal with 
costs. Nov. 29, 1930. 


Mr. Justice Rinfret 


Rinfret, J. (Translation): I concur in the 
opinion of my colleague, Mr. Justice Cannon. 
A number of distinctions are to be made, I 
consider, between the case in point and that 


of Payette and United Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Alfred 
Dérome et al. 25 Que. Practice Rep., p. 78 
Gin which case, sitting in Superior Court, I 
gave an opinion that has been quoted in the 
present case). 


In the Payette case, the defendant is desig- 
nated as follows in the writ of summons: 
“Legally constituted body of Detroit, in the 
State of Michigan, one of the States of the 
United States of America.” Judgment had 
been rendered against defendant under this 
designation, and it accepted the decision. 
The so-called incapacity of the defendant had 
been raised by garnishees, in the course of 
proceedings in contestation of their declara- 
tion, following attachment after judgment. 
In that case, furthermore, the existence of no 
special legislation in the State of Michigan, in 
which State the defendant had its main place 
of business, had been proven, and the only 
reference given the Court was the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Coronado Coal Company of Arkansas vs. 
United Mine Workers of America (259 US., 
p. 344) as being the foreign law which applied. 
The defendant, according to the designation 
in the writ, was therefore apparently a cor- 
poration, and, as rightly noted by Mr. Justice 
Bond, in appeal, the judgment in the Payette 
case rests on the ground expressed as follows :— 

“Tt is not the defendant, however, which 
raised these means. The first point could be 
dismissed on the simple ground that the gar- 
nishees allege a right which is not theirs, and 
that the designation of the defendant con- 
cerns the defendant exclusively. There is 
judgment against the defendant under the 
name and designation given in the writ of 
attachment after judgment. The defendant 
appeared under this writ, and did not protesi| 
against the decision in the main action nor 
pleaded irregularity in the procedure of sum- 
moning or in its designation in connection 
with the attachment procedure. There is 
there more than sufficient ground to dispose 
of the first point raised.” 

In the case before us, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America are designated as 
“an unincorporated Association”; the Mont- 
real Joint Board as “an unincorporated sub- 
sidiary association of the said Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America,” and “ Local 
Unions” Nos, 115, 167, 209, 247 and 277 as 
“being unregistered and unincorporated sub- 
sidiary branches in the City and District of 
Montreal of the said Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America.” Furthermore, the head- 
quarters of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America are in New York. The special 
legislation of the State of New York is proven, 
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and it does not confer civil personality to 
these associations; it does not recognize them 
as corporation or person, but simply estab- 
lishes a method of procedure enabling the 
summoning of such associations without the 
necessity of designating all the members of 
the association and serving each with a legal 
notice, 


Article 79 of the Code of Civil Procedure 
of the Province of Quebec, under the circum- 
stances, does not cover the defendant-appel- 
lant who, under the foreign law (that of the 
State of New York in the case) is considered 
neither “a corporation” nor a “person” and, 
therefore, “cannot appear in Court.” 


Mr. Justice Duff 


Duff, J.: At the conclusion of the argument 
it appeared to be quite clear that the im- 
pleadability of the respondents, which the 
respondents disputed, could only be sustained 
if the respondents could be brought within 
art. 79 of the Code of Civil Procedure, which 
is in these words:— 

“All foreign corporations or persons, duly 
authorized under any foreign law to appear 
in judicial proceedings, may do so before any 
court in the Province.” 

Admittedly the respondents are not a cor- 
poration, whether they are or are not a “ per- 
son” in the juridical sense, that is to say, 
whether or not, the members of the collec- 
tivity, described as the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, constitute a juridical 
person distinct from the personality of the 
individuals, is a question which is to be de- 
cided by the law of New York. The law of 
New York upon this subject was fully dis- 
cussed in the evidence. The effect of that 
evidence is a question of fact. I have ex- 
amined the testimony of the professional 
witnesses and the authorities cited by them 
with the greatest care; and in the result I 
think the weight of argument to be adduced 
from what is said and from the materials 
referred to, lies on the side of the negative. 
My conclusion, that is to say, is that, in point 
of fact, such a collectivity is not by the law 
of New York a juridical person in the perti- 
nent sense, 

This conclusion is all that is necessary to de- 
termine the appeal, but I feel it incumbent 
upon me to make one observation. The ques- 
tion of juridical personality is entirely a ques- 
tion of the law of New York. Reference to 
such cases as the Taff Vale case or to the 
judgments in this court in Local Union v. 
Williams, 59 S.C.R. 240, are quite beside the 
point, and any discussion of them in this 
connection is a mere waste of breath, 
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Agreement restricting employee’s future 
undertakings is invalid 


The plaintiff in this case was engaged by 
the defendant company as manager of their 
store at Hamilton at a weekly salary plus a 
percentage of the proceeds of the weekly sales. 
There was a stipulation that he should handle 
only such merchandise as was supplied to 
him by the company, and a further stipula- 
tion that in the event of the parties severing 
business connections the plaintiff would not 
engage in the same line of business in the city 
for a period of two years from the date of 
the severance. The plaintiff was dismissed 
from the position after less than two years, 
the company paying him at the rate of $15 
a week in view of notice. After the dis- 
missal an agent of the company made force- 
able entry of the premises behind the store, 
in which under the terms of the agreement 
the plaintiff resided, his wife being ejected. 
The plaintiff's action was for damages for 
wrongful entry upon and dispossession of the 
premises occupied by him, and for wrongful 
dismissal. The defendant company counter- 
claimed for an injunction restraining the 
plaintiff from continuing in his present em- 
ployment in the herbalist business. 

Mr. Justice Raney, who heard the case in 
the Ontario Supreme Court, found for the 
plaintiff, awarding him damages for wrongful 
entry and dispossession at $500, and damages 
for wrongful dismissal at $90. 

In regard to the counterclaim the clause 
of the agreement on which the defendant 
company relied reads as follows:— 

“Tt is further agreed that in the event of 
the parties hereto severing business connec- 
tions, the party of the second part will not 
engage in the herbalist business in the City 
of Hamilton for two years from the date of 
such severance.” 

Of this condition Judge Raney said:—“‘As 
between employer and employee clauses of 
this nature are, prima facie, invalid. To 
establish the validity of such a covenant by 
the employee, it was incumbent upon the 
company in this case to prove that there 
existed some special circumstance which ren- 
dered it reasonably necessary for the protec- 
tion of the defendant company’s business, 
other than the circumstance that the business 
in which the employee might embark would 
be competitive.” 


Kadish versus Thuna Balsam Remedies 
Ltd., Ontario, 1930, Ontario Weekly 
Notes, page 325. 
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Fines for Faulty Work Declared Lawful 


The decision of the Chancery Court (Eng- 
land and Wales) in the case of Sagar versus 
Ridehalgh and Son, Limited, was noted in the 
Lasour Gazette, June, 1930, page 730. On 
appeal, that decision was reversed by the 
Master of the Rolls (Lord Hanworth) in a 
judgment given on December 9. The effect of 
the new judgment is that Lancashire weaving 
firms are entitled to make deductions from 
wages for cloth which is spoiled owing to the 
fault of the weaver. 

A test action was brought by Thomas Sagar, 
a member of the Nelson and District Weavers’ 
Association, against Messrs. H. Ridehalgh and 
Son, Ltd., cotton cloth manufacturers, of 
Nelson. He asked for a declaration that a de- 
duetion of a shilling from his wages, because 
certain cloth was spoilt in weaving was illegal. 
Mr. Justice Farwell decided that the cloth was 
spoiled by Sagar’s carelessness, but held that 
the deduction was illegal. 
pealed. 

The Master of the Rolls said the employers 
justified the deduction on four grounds: that 
(1) piece-work rates were for good work; (2) 
the practice of the mill was to pay for 
merchantable cloth and that, as Sagar knew, 
this practice included the right of deduction; 
(3) the custom of the whole of the weaving 
trade in Lancashire recognized the practice; 
and (4) the sum deducted was less than might 
have been deducted if the employers had ex- 
acted the full amount by which the cloth fell 
short of standard. 


The employers ap-- 


The Master of the Rolls pointed out that 
the Truck Act, on which Sagar relied, was 
passed to prohibit payment of wages other- 
wise than in current coin, and provided that 
the entire amount of the wages should be paid 
in current coin. It did not deal with any 
system by which wages were to be estimated 
before payment. 

On behalf of the workman, it was argued 
that there was no promise of skill by him. 
Lord Hanworth said it was a term of the 
contract that the weaver should receive full 
scale rates for good work. Quality of work 
was to be taken into account. The pro- 
hibition of the Truck Acts did not apply. 

Lord Justices Lawrence and Romer con- 
curred in the judgment. An appeal to the 
House of Lords is under consideration by the 
union. 


Four men in a threshing gang in Alberta 
at $4 a day quit work, stating that the hours 
were too long and the work too hard. They 
promised to stay an additional day to enable 
the employer to obtain new men, but failed 
to do so, and the employer was obliged to 
suspend work. The employer refused to pay 
the men the wages they had earned, amount- 
ing to $22 each. The men sued the employer 
under the Master and Servant Act for this 
amount, but the police magistrate dismissed 
the case with costs against the complainants, 
the employer, however, undertaking to pay 
them the wages they had earned. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA, 1920 TO 1930 


HE present bulletin is the fourteenth in 
the series on Wages and Hours of Labour, 
the first having been issued as a supplement 
to the Lasour Gazerte for March, 1921, giving 
figures as to wages and hours of labour in 
certain trades in various cities in Canada from 
1991 to 1920, with index numbers by groups 
based on wages in 1913 as 100. Reports 
numbered two, three, four and six in the 
series continued this record with certain 
additions. Report No. 5 dealt with Hours of 
Labour in Canada and Other Countries. 
Report No. 3 contained also statistics of 
wages and hours in coal mining in Canada 
from 1900 to 1921 with index numbers for the 
three principal districts and Report No. 7 
covered the years 1920 to 1924 and included 
figures for agriculture from 1914 to 1923. 
Report No. 8 gave additional statistics for 
factories, etc., for 1920 to 1924, and each 
subsequent report has contained additional 
information in this section. Report No. 11 
contained an appendix on wages of employees 
of steam railways, considerably increasing the 
information both for recent years and back to 
1901, with a new series of index numbers. In 
certain tables, particularly Table X, it was 
necessary owing to lack of space to omit 
figures for 1922, 1923 and 1924, these years 
showing the least change. Report No. 12 
contained samples of wages in lithographing, 
photo-engraving, etc., from 1921 to 1928 and 
in succeeding reports these have been brought 
down to date. 

The main object of these reports is to show 
the changes in wage rates and in hours during 
the periods covered. In each report the 
figures given constitute a continuous record 
from year to year, the figures in each being 
from the same sources, as far as is possible, 
continuity being thereby assured within 
reasonable limits. As more sources of infor- 
mation are available from year to year, the 
figures for previous years are secured, if 
possible, and included in order to secure 
continuity. 

In the building trades, metal trades, print- 
ing trades and in employment on electric 
street railways the figures are given for 
thirteen cities throughout Canada. In the 
table on building trades figures for Windsor, 
Ont., have also been included in recent years. 
Information is secured from union agreements 
and from reports of representative employers 
and of trade unions obtained each year. These 
reports are supplemented by figures secured 
by officers of the Department and by corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazerre resident in 
each city. The statistics as to building trades 
show the prevailing rates of wages and hours 
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of labour for nine classes of labour for the 
years 1920 to 1930 inclusive for the building 
season beginning in the spring of each year. 
Sheet metal workers employed in building 
and construction are now included with the 
building trades... Sheet metal workers in 
factories are included in the table on factory 
trades so that the table for metal trades no 
longer includes sheet metal workers. In Table 
I (b), on metal trades the figures are for 
custom and repair shops and do not include 
wages in the metal trades on railways, in 
mining, construction, etc. Figures for the 
metal trades in factories are given in Table X, 
sample rates for factory trades. 

Wages in manufacturing and various other 
industries are shown by samples numbered 
ene, two, etc. each sample showing the 
predominant rate in a single establishment. 
For common labour in factories, these are 
given by localities. The figures are secured 
from reports from employers and from such 
union agreements as are available. 

On steam railways, wages of employees 
on the regular staffs are fixed according to 
agreements between the several railways and 
the organizations of railway employees, the 
principal railways having the same rates for 
nearly all the principal classes. The figures 
published are taken from these agreements. 

In coal mining, the wages in the principal 
districts are arranged by agreements between 
the coal mining operators and the employees, 
in some cases represented by unions and in 
others by committees of employees. The 
figures published are taken from such agree- 
ments. The figures for average earnings of 
contract miners, however, are received from 
representative employers in each district. 
In some of the mines in each district the 
wages of unorganized employees are somewhat 
lower than those in such agreements. In 
metal mining the rates of wages and hours of 
labour are shown as samples for mines in the 
various parts of Canada. 

For civic employees wages of policemen, 
firemen and labourers are shown by localities. 
For laundries, grain elevators, telephones and 
electric current production and transmission 
the figures are given by samples, as for factory 
labour. 

The classes of labour for which rates were 
used for the calculation of the index number 
table for the period 1901 to 1930 are, in the 
main, skilled trades; and practically all of 
these, even the unskilled, are in most. cities 
organized to a great extent in trade and 
labour unions. The statistics given in these 
tables, therefore, show wage rates and hours 
of labour in a number of organized occupa- 
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tions in certain cities at the dates under 
review. They do not, however, indicate the 
changes in wages outside of industrial centres. 
The index numbers calculated from sample 
rates of wages in factories and in lumbering 
show to some extent the trend of wages for 
labour in such industries, as compared with 
the changes in the classes mentioned above. 


Changes since 1920 


The table of index numbers here given 
includes the figures referred to above for each 
group with yearly averages for the groups for 
which figures are available from 1901 to 1930. 

It will be seen that by 1920 wages had 
reached levels almost one hundred per cent 
higher than in 19138, in some groups the 
increase being over one hundred per cent 
while for the building trades the increases 
were appreciably less, being only about eighty 
per cent. Since 1920 all groups have shown 
some decreases, although printing trades and 
coal mining were higher in 1921 than in 1920, 
declining somewhat thereafter. The decreases 
in coal mining in 1925 were comparatively 
steep and tended to reduce the average for all 
groups. Since 1925 there have been changes 
in several groups, raising the average for the 
six groups each year. In the other three 
groups, however, common factory labour, mis- 
cellaneous factory trades and lumbering a 
downward trend appeared in 1930 in the last. 

In the building trades up to 1919 there 
were smaller increases than in any of the other 
groups, but in 1920 there were considerable 
increases. In 1921 decreases of 10c. per hour 
were general and in 1922 decreases of 5c. 
per hour were numerous. In 1923, 1924 and 
in 1925 while there were upward movements 
in the average it was due to increases in 
particular trades and in certain cities, and not 
to an upward movement general for most of 
the trades and localities. From 1926 to 1930, 
the upward movement was somewhat more 
general. 

In the metal trades the increase in wage 
rates from 1915 to 1918 was greater than in 
most of the other groups, there being a good 
demand for labour in the manufacture of 
munitions. During the industrial activity in 
1919 and 1920 further increases were made, but 
in 1921 and 1922 considerable decreases were 
made. In 1923 and 1924 some recovery was 
experienced, but in 1925 there was practically 
no change. Since that year there were some 
slight changes upward. 

In the printing trades up to 1920 increases 
were about the same as in the building trades, 
but in 1921 when many of the three or five- 
year agreements between employers and the 
unions expired, rates were advanced and hours 
were reduced in many cases. Increases have 
appeared each year since. 


In electric railway service, rates had almost 
doubled by 1920, but declined slightly in 1921 
and 1922, recovering somewhat in 1923 and 
very gradually each year thereafter. 

In steam railway employment, wage in- 
creases were considerable in 1918, 1919 and 
1920, but in 1921 decreases averaging about 
twelve per cent for all classes were made and 
in 1922 decreases for shop crafts, maintenance 
of way employees and for freight handlers, 
clerks, etc., were made, averaging about ten 


per cent. In 1926 at the end of the year 
wages of conductors, trainmen, brakemen, 
baggagemen, and yardmen were advanced 


about 6 per cent, that is by half the amount of 
the reduction in 1921, and during 1927 similar 
increases were made in rates for other classes. 
In 1928 further increases were made for 
conductors and trainmen, on certain lines, and 
for shop and maintenance of way employees 
on all the principal lines. In 1929, increases 
were secured by shop and maintenance of 
way employees and by certain classes of 
train crews on some lines. 

In coal mining the index number reached 
its peak in 1921, increases having been made 
in the closing weeks of 1920. In 1922 decreases 
were made in some districts and in other 
districts in 1923 and 1924. In 1925 decreases 
occurred in the three principal districts, being 
especially steep in Alberta and southeastern 
British Columbia (as in 1924), where no 
decreases occurred until 1924. In 1926, reduc- 
tions were effected in Nova Scotia but in the 
other chief fields were practically unchanged, 
while an increase was made in certain mines 
in Alberta at the end of 1925. Slight increases 
were made in some mines in Alberta in 1928. 
In Nova Scotia in February, 1980, rates for 
labourers were changed by increases of 5c. to 
15c. per day and certain other datal classes 
were slightly increased. 

Factory labour had shown almost the 
greatest percentage increases up to 1920, both 
for common labour and for the various trades, 
but steep increases appeared from 1921 to 1923 
after which the trend was upward until 1930 
when a considerable number of decreases oc- 
curred but were largely offset by a number 
of increases. 

In logging and saw milling steep increases 
in wages appeared up to 1920, followed by 
particularly steep decreases in 1921, after 
which substantial increases occurred in 1923 
and 1924, with a decrease in 1925 and slight 
increases each year thereafter until 19830 when 
more decreases than increases appeared. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates 


In Report No. 1 tables of index numbers 
were given in order to show the general trend 
of the movement in rates of wages. The first 
set of index numbers was for the rates of 
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wages from 1901 to 1920 in the thirteen 
selected cities. For each series of rates, that 
is, for each trade or occupation in each 
locality, index numbers were calculated both 
from the hourly rates and from the weekly 
rates, and these index numbers were averaged 
for all localities, by groups, thus indicating 
the relative changes in weekly rates and in 
hourly rates. The year 1913 was taken as the 
base period, that is, the rate for 1913 in 
each case was taken as 100, so that the index 
numbers showed the percentage changes in 
rates from time to time prior to and since that 
date. An average was also made for all of 
the series in these tables, in order to indicate 
the general trend in wages in such trades as a 
whole. In making the average index numbers 
for the six groups the simple arithmetical 
averages were taken, no allowance being made 
for the importance of each trade or group by 
using a system of weighting. In Report No. 3 
this table of index numbers for the thirteen 
cities was brought down to September, 1921. 

In subsequent reports the table of index 
numbers of hourly rates only since 1901 have 


been reproduced, the figures since 1921 being 
calculated by ascertaining the average increase 
or decrease per cent in the figures for each 
group each year from the figures for the 
preceding year and adjusting the group index 
number accordingly. The index numbers 
therefore show approximately the movement 
of wage rates in each group for the past year 
as compared with the movement in previous 
years and show current levels as compared 
with levels in 1913. In Report Ne. 3 index 
numbers of daily wages in coal mining were 
given, calculated in the same manner as the 
index numbers in Report No. 1. The index 
number for the coal mining group since 1921 
was calculated in the same manner as those 
of the other groups. 

A table of index numbers of wages for 
factory trades, for common labour in factories, 
and for lumbering, calculated from the sample 
rates published was also given for the period 
1911 to 1920 in Report No. 1. This has been 
brought down to 1980 in the same manner 
as the other index numbers since 1921 were 
calculated. 


TABLE OF INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF oe FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
1901-1930 
(Rates in 1913 =100) 


























Build- Print- | Electric} Steam * Com- | Miscel-| Logging 
ing Metal | Trades| Rail- Rail- | Coal | Aver- | mon |laneous| an 
Year Trades| Trades} ing ways | ways | Mining} age |Factory| Factory| Saw- 
(a) (b) (c) |e (ad) (e) (f) Labour } Trades | milling 
(g) (g) (g) 
60-3 68-6 60-0 64-0 68-8 82-8 Coa ER rae licereneeeclicmmremcte 
64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 72-0 83-8 2050 il), ReMi ate orl oes as erelcl| is eemamrels 
7-4 73-3 62:6 71-1 75-1 85-3 BED) sca eeercka ca) a Sia a etaveun eves aie 
69-7 75-9 66-1 73-1 76-9 85-1 BARD Ni, A eeices cll eiveaeveealtanmmretste 
73°0 78-6 68°5 73°5 74:5 86-3 CUSOy Hil (Peas el ree oe eal oc, acer 
76:9 79-8 72-2 75°7 79:3 87-4 ESE Brill. Stavticheis.|| wie, eceranetesell lo eaiesese = 
80-2 82-4 78°4 81-4 81-0 93-6 SAE: ||: Aer. ill spiaceapstouell aeeteem crete 
81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-1 94-8 SHED aie lReerein «lhe ace estes mil eee 
83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86:3 95-1 BH29 |]. Geiss sas all's bressisrasec lees are 
96-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 90-1 94-2 88:9'1  b. seteiea| obs ottoman. 
90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 95-7 87-5 92-3 94-9 95-4 93-3 
96-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 97-9 98-3 96-0 98-1 97-1 98-8 
100-0 | 100-0] 100-0] 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-9 100-0] 100-0} 100-0 
100-8 | 100-5 | 102-4] 101-0} 101-4 | 101-9 | 101-3] 101-0] 106-2 94-7 
101-5 | 101-5 { 103-6 97-8 | 101-7] 102-3] 101-4] 101-0] 106-2 89-1 
102-4 | 106-9 | 105-8 | 102-2] 105-9] 111-7] 105-8) 119-4] 115-1 | 109-5 
109-9 128-0 111°3 114-6 124-67} 1380-8 119-0 129-2 128-0 130-2 
125-9 155-2 123-7 142-9 158-0 157-8 142-6 152-3 146-8 150-5 
148-2 180-1 145-9 163-2 183-9 170-5 165-3 180-2 180-2 169°8 
180-9 | 209-4 | 184-0] 194-2] 221-0] 197-7 | 197-8] 215-% 216- 202-7 
170-5 | 186-8 | 193-8 | 192-1 195-9 | 208-3 | 191-2} 190-6 | 202-0] 152-6 
162-5 173-7 192°3 184-4 184-4 197-8 182-4 183-0 189-1 158-7 
166-4 174-0 188-9 186-2 186-4 197-8 183-3 181-7 196-1 170-4 
169-7 | 175-5 | 191-9] 186-4 | 186-4] 192-4] 183-7] 183-2] 197-6) 183-1 
170-4 | 175-4 | 192-8] 187-8 | 186-4] 167-6] 179-7] 186-3 195-5 | 178-7 
72-1 | 177-4] 193-3 | 188-4] 186-4 | 167-4] 180-5 | 187-3 | 196-7 | 180-8 
110.3 178-1 195-0! 189-9 | 198-4] 167-9 | 184-3] 187-7] 199-4 | 182-8 
185-6 180-1 198-3 194-1 198-4 168-9 187-4 187:1 200-9 184-3 
197-5 | 184-6 | 202-3] 198-6] 204-3 | 168-9] 192-7] 187-8] 202-1 185-6 
203-2 | 186.6} 203.3 | 199.4] 204.3] 169.4] 194.4] 1838.2 2023 183.9 





* Simple average of six preceding columns. 


+ Including some increases effected near the end of the year. 





(a) Seven trades from 1901 to 1920, eight from 1921 to 1926, nine for 1927 to 1930. 


(b) Five trades from 1901 to 1926, four for 1927 to 1930. 


(c) Two trades from 1901 to 1920, four for 1921 and 1922, six from 1923 to 1930. 


(d) Two classes from 1901 to 1920, five classes 1921 to 1930. 


e) Twenty-three classes. 
(3) Four atidsos 1901 to 1920, twelve classes 1921 to 1930. 


(q) The number of samples has been increased each year since 1920 


























Halifax St. John 
Occupation | Wages | Hrs.| Wages | Hrs. 
per per per | per 
hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
Bricklayers— $ $ 
1920) 5e0. -< *75| 441-75— -80/48-50 
DOO ereeayaccrse *75| 44 90/4448 
1 QOD re miter: *75| 44 90/4448 
1923s. +90! 44 +90/44—48 
1924... 0608 *90} 44 1-00}44—48 
1928... waces- “90] 44 1-00/44—48 
1926.) see ee 90] 44 1-00/44—48 
ODT oravessererere -90} 44 1-00/44—48 
VO28 essere 90 44 1-00|44—-48 
1929) Jeneees ae a 44 1-00/44-48 
19300. ean 1-15- 44) 1-15 |44-48 
Car penters— 1:25 
1920S yeistereia.s *66/44-54! .60 —. 65/48 .54 
1920 2300: .66)44-54 60/4854 
19228595... -57'44-54| 50 —.60/48-54 
1923 5 easels .57|  44].50 —.60/48-54 
OP ese ctess -57| 44.50 —.60/48-54 
LOQ5 ate eebk 57 44) 50 —.60/48-54 
10067 pias -57| 44) .50 —.60|48-54 
L927 rccere: .60] 44).50-.60] 48 
1 O28 ee tee .66] 44 -60] 48 
19208 eromrnee .73| 44 -60] 48 
10302 ee *73| 44 +75|44-48 
Electrical 
Workers— 
-70| = 44 -50| 48 
-70| 44 .52| 48 
-60} 44 -50} 48 
60 44 50 48 
.60 44 50 48 
.60 44 -50/44-48 
60 44 .50/48-50 
-60} 44 .55|48-50 
nO 44 55 48 
.80 44| 55 —.60 48 
-90 44 65 48 
-66] 44 75/4448 
-66] 44 .75|44-48 
.67 44 75/4448 
.57 44 75 44 
.57 44 15 44 
.57 44) 60 —.75 44 
57 44) 50 —.65/44-48 
-60} 441.50 —.65/44-48 
: 44 -60/44-48 
44 -60}44-48 
44 65/4448 
44 .80] 48 
44 -90 44 
44 .90 44 
44 90 44 
44 1.00 44 
44 1.00}44+48 
44 1.00/4448 
44 1-00}44-48 
44 1.00/44-48 
44 1.00/44—48 
44 1-15/44-48 
44 .65) 48 
44 65 48 
44 .65} 48 
44 65 48 
44 65 48 
44 65 48 
44 -65 48 
44 -65] 48 
44 65 48 
44 .75|44—48 
44 .78|44-48 
Sheet Metal 
Workers— 
-70| 44 .60] 48 
.70 44 60 48 
.60 44 .60 48 
60) 44 60} 48 
.60] 44 60} 48 
.60] 44 .60) 48 
-60} 44 .60} 48 
60 44 .60 48 
-70| 44 .60] 48 
85) 44 60} 48 
90] 44 .75} 48 




















Quebec 
Wages | Hrs. 
per per 
hour | wk. 

$ 
+75 50 
+75 54 
+75 54 
90 54 
“90 54 
90 54 
90 54 
-90 54 
-90 54 
1-00 54 
1-00 44-54 
50 —.60 |48-60 
524-.55 60 
45 -—.55 |48-60 
45 —.60 |54-60 
45 —.60 |54-60 
45 —.55 |54-60 
45 -—.55 |54-60 
45 —.55 |54-60 
45 —.60 |54-60 
50 —.60 |54-60 
50 —.60 |44-54 
.50 —.65 54 
-46 -.60 |50-60 
45 -.55 54 
.45 —.54 54 
.45 —.60 54 
.45 —.55 54 
45 —.55 54 
45 —.55 54 
45 —.60 54 
50 —.65 54 
50 —.65 |44-54 
50 —.60 54 
52 —.60 |48-54 
40 —.60 |48-54 
40 —.60 |48-54 
40 —.60 |48-54 
40 —.60 |48-54 
40 —.60 |48-54 
40 —.60 |48-54 
47 —.60 54 
50 —.60 54 
50 —.60 |44-54 
.70 54 
400. 54 
.70 54 
85 54 
85 54 
85 54 
85 54 
85 54 
85 54 
1.00 54 
1.00 |44-54 
50 —.60 |54-60 
-50 |54-60 
45 —.60 |48-60 
45 —.60 |50-54 
45 —.60 |50-54 
45 —.60 |54-57 
45 —.60 |54-60 
45 —.60 |54-60 
45 —.60 |54-60 
50 -—.60 {54-60 
50 —.60 |44-60 
50 —.55 54 
45 —.60 |44-55 
45 -—.51 45 
45 -—.55 55 
45 —.55 55 
45 —.65 55 
45 -.55 54 
45 -—.55 54 
45 —.60 54 
50 —.65 54 
50 -.65 |44-54 
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TasLe I—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 





Montreal 
Wages | Hrs. 
per per 
hour wk. 
1-00 44 
-90-1-00 |44-50 
-90 |44-50 
1-00 |44-50 
1-00 |44-50 
1-00 |44-50 
1-00 50 
1-124} 50 
1-123|44-50 
1-20 |44-50 
1:20 44 
.673| 48 
.60 —.70 |44-45 
.50 —.65 |44-60 
.60 —,723/44-60 
.65 —.75 144-60 
.65 —.75 |44-60 
.65 —.75 |44-60 
.65 —.75 |44-60 
.70 —.75 |44-60 
.80 —.85 |44-55 
.85 |44-55 
.65 —.80 54 
.55 —.70 |44-54 
-50 — 65 |44-54 
.60 —.75 |44-50 
.60 —.75 |44-50 
.60 —.70 |44-463 
.60 ~.70 |44—-463 
-65 —.75 |44-464 
-65 —.75 |44-463 
-70 —.80 |44-464 
.75 —.90 |44-463 
-65 |50-54 
.55 —.65 493 
.55 —.65 50 
.55 -.65 |44-55 
.60 —.70 |44-50 
.60 —.70 |44~493 
.60 —.70 |44-493 
.60 —.70 |44—494 
.60 —.70 |44-493 
.65 —.80 |44-493 
.65 —.85 |44-494 
.80 54 
.80 54 
90 54 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
00-1 .123/44—-493 
-00-1.123/44-494 
-00-1.123/44494 
.00-1.15 |44-493 
1.05 44-493 
75 44 
.65 —.75 {44-52 
.65 —.75 |44-494 
-65 —.75 |44—494 
-65 —.75 |44—-494 
.65 —.80 |44-493 
.65 —.80 [44-493 
-65 —.80 |44-493 
85 44 
85 44 
90 44 
.60 —.65 |44-50 
.65 —.70 |44-50 
-65 —.70 |44-50 
.65 —.70 |44-50 
.65 —.70 |44-50 
.20 |44-50 
.70 |44-50 
-70 |44-50 
75 50 
75 50 
.80 44 











Ottawa 
Wages | Hrs. 
per per 
hour wk. 
1-00 44 
90 44 
+85 44 
1-00 44 
1-10 44 
1-10 44 
1-10 44 
1-20 44 
1-20 44 
1-25 44 
1-25 44 
85 44 
15 44 
.70 44 
75 44 
15 44 
75 44 
75 44 
85 44 
85 44 
90 44 
-90 44 
.80 44 
.80 44 
.70 —.80 44 
.70 —.80 44 
70 —.80 44 
.70 —.80 44 
.80 44 
-80 44 
.80 44 
.80 44 
-80 44 
15 44 
.70 44 
65 44 
65 44 
65 44 
65 44 
65 44 
65 44 
65 44 
-70 44 
-70 44 
85 44 
85 44 
85 44 
85 44 
85 44 
85 44 
.90 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
.80 44 
.80 44 
.80 44 
80 44 
.80 44 
85 44 
85 44 
90 44 
95 44 
1.00 44 
1.05 44 
15 44 
ay (i) 44 
75 44 
nto 44 
.80 44 
.80 44 
.83 44 
85 44 
-874| 44 
-95 44 
1.00 44 





(a) Bur~pIne 

















Toronto Hamilton 
Wages | Hrs.} Wages | Hrs. 
per per per per 
hour |wk.| hour | wk. 

$ $ 
1:00 44} 1-023} 44 
1-00 44) 1-023) 44 
1.00 44 904} 44 
1-00 44 1-00 44 
1-25 44, 1-123] 44 
1-123 44 1-12% 44 
1-123] 44) 1-123) 44 
1-25 44 1-12} 44 
1-25 44 1-20 44 
1-30 44/1-25- 44 
1:30 
1-35 44/1.25- 44 
1:35 
90 44 85 44 
90 44] .75—.85 44 
70 -—.90 44 “75 44 
85 —.90 44 .80 44 
80 —.90 44 80 44 
80 —.90 44 .80 44 
80 -.90 44 .80 44 
90 44 85 44 
1.00 44 -90 44 
1.00 44) 1.00 44 
1.10 44/1.00. 44 
1.05 44 
.873| 44 85 44 
874 44 75 44 
-80 44 arf) 44 
.80 44 370 44 
.80 44 15 44 
.80 44 75 44 
.80 44 75 44 
-90 44 75 44 
1.00 44 6 44 
1.15 44 85 44 
1-25 44 85 44 
15 44 .673| 44 
75 —.85 44 -673| 44 
65 —.75 44 -62 44 
65 —.75 44 -70 44 
65 —.75 44 .70 44 
65 — 75 44 70 44 
65 —.75 44 .70 44 
65 —.80 44 75 44 
75 —.80 44 aD 44 
80 —.90 44 75 44 
85 — 90 44 70 44 
1.00 44) 1.00 44 
1.00 44 .90 44 
1.00 44 90 44 
1.25 44 1.123 44 
1.25 44 1.123 44 
1.25 | 44] 1.123] 44 
1.25] 44] 1.128] 44 
1.25 44 1,123 44 
1,25 40 1.20 44 
1.323] 40) -1.25 44 
1.373] 40] _1.265 44 
-90 44 85 44 
.90 44 .90 44 
-90 44 85 44 
90 44 85 44 
1.00 44 -90 44 
1.00 44 -90 44 
1.00 44 -90 44 
1.00 44 95 44 
1.123] 44) 1.00 44 
1.25 44 1.07 44 
1.25 |40-44} 1.10 |40-44 
-90 44 85 44 
-90 44 .80 44 
75 44 .80 44 
.80 44 85 44 
80 44 85 44 
.80 44 85 44 
85 44 85 44 
90 44 85 44 
1.00 44] .90-.95 44 
1.073] 44/1.00- 44 
1-06} 
1.15 4411.00— 44 
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| LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES. 












































TRADES 
Windsor Winnipeg Regina Calgary Edmonton ‘Vancouver 
Wages Hrs.| Wages | Hrs.| Wages | Hrs.| Wages | Hrs.| Wages | Hrs.| Wages | Hrs. 
per per per per per per per per er er er er 
hour wk. hour wk. hour wk. hour wk. Moe we we we 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1-25 44 1.25 44 1.25 44 1.25 44 1.25 44 1,124 44 
1.15 44 15 44 225 44 1.15 44 1.15 44 1.06% 44 
1.074 44/1.10-1.15 44 1.15 44 1.15 44 1.10 44 1.064 44 
35 44 1.10 44 1.15 44 1.15 44 1.10 44 1.06} 44 
1.35 44}1.10-1.25 44 1.25 44 1.15 44 1.25 44 1,124 44 
1.35 44 1.25 44 1.25 44 25 44 1-25 44 1.123 44 
1.35 44 1.35 44 1.25 44 1.15 44 1.25 44 1,123 44 
1.45 44 1.35 44 1.35 44 1.35 44 1.35 44 1.25 40 
1.45 44 1.40 44 1.35 44 1.35 44 1.35 44 1,25 40 
1.45 44 1.45 44 1.45 44 1.45 44 1.45 44 1.35 40 
1.45 44 1.45 44 1.45 44 1.45 44 1.45 44 1.35 40 
1.00 54 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 85 44| .873-.904 44 
.90 54 -90 44 .85 | 50-60 .90 44 80 -.85 44 s Sle 44 
.90 44 .85 44 .75 | 44-60 .80 44 75 -.80 44 814 44 
1.00 44 85 44 -75 | 50-59 .80 44 .80 44 81} 44 
1.00 44 .85 44 -75 | 50-59 .80 44 .80 44) .814-.874 44 
1.00 44 85 44 -75 | 44-59 -80 44 .80 44 874 44 
1.00 44 1.00 44 -90 | 44-60] .90 -.95 44 .80 44 .934 44 
1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 | 44-50 1.00 44 95 44 934 44 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 | 44-50 1.00 44 .95 44 1.00 44 
1,10 44 1.10 44 1.00 | 44-50 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
1.10 44 1.10 44 1.00 | 44-50 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
1.00 48) .85 -.95 44 90 44) .85-1.00 48 | .85 -.92 44 1.00 44 
-90 44 -90 44 .90 49 -90 44 95 44| .75 -.90 44 
90 44) .773-.85 44 90 49 .85 44 | .70 -.90 44] .75 -.90 44 
1.00 44) .773-.85 44 1.00 49 85 44 85 44) .85 -.90 44 
1.00 44 .85 44 1.00 49 85 44 85 44) .85 -.90 44 
1.12% 44 .85 44 1.00 49 .85 44 85 441 .85 -.90 44 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 49} .90-1.00 44 85 44) .90-1.00 44 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 49 1.00 44 | .85-1.00 44 1.00 44 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 49 1.00 44 | .90-1.00 44 1.00 44 
1.373 44 1.10 44 1.05 49 1.10 44 |1.00-1.10 44 1.125 44 
1.373 44 1.10 44 1.10 | 44-49 1.10 44 |1.00-1.10 44 Leary: 44 
75 48 873 44 .873 44) .75 -.80 |44-49 85 44 .874 44 
75 44 81 44| .824-.85 44 .80 |44-49 | .70 -.80 44 15 44 
Li 44 75 44| .75 -.774 44| .70 -.80 |44-49 | .70 -.80 44 115 44 
.80 44 75 44 75 44] .70 -.80 |44-493) .70 —.80 44 15 44 
.80 44 75 44 75 44] .70 -.75 |44-494) .70 -.80 44 15 44 
.80 44 .75 44) .70 -.75 44] .70 -.75 |44-493) .70 -.80 44 81} 44 
.85 44 85 44) .75 -.823 44] .70 —.75 |44-493 .80 44 875 44 
85 44 85 44 823 44 75 44 80 44 873 44 
85 44 85 44 85 44 85 44 90 44 -90 44 
85 44 .90 44) .85 -—.873 44 .95 44 95 44 -90 44 
85 44 .95 44 874 44 95 44 1.00 44 -90 44 
1.00 44 1.123 44 1.20 44 1.25 44 .80 44 1,123 44 
1.123 44/1.05-1.12 44 1.15 44 1.15 44 1.15 44 1,124 44 
1,124 44/1 .00-1.074 44 1.20 44 1.15 44 1.15 44 1.064 44 
1.50 44 1.073 44|1.15-1.20 44 1.15 44 1.15 44 1.064 44 
1.50 44 1.074 44/1.15-1.20 44 1.15 44 1.15 44/1.063-1.123 44 
1.50 44 1.073 44|1.15-1.20 44 1.15 44 1.15 44 1,124 40 
1.50 44 1.25 44|1.15-1.20 44 1.15 4d 1.15 44 1.183 40 
1.50 44 1.25 44 1.30 44 1.25 44 |1,25-1.35 44 1,25 40 
1.50 44 1.35 44 1.30 44 1.25 44 1.35 44 1.25 40 
1.50 44 1.35 44 1.30 44 1.40 44 1.50 44|1.25-1.30 40 
1.50 44 1.45 44 1.40 44 1.40 44 1.50 44 1.35 40 
1.06% 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
“974 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 1,00 44 .90 44 
1.00 44 .90 44 .90 44 .95 44 95 44] .90-1.00 44 
1.10 44| .90-1.00 44 90 44 95 44 90 44 1.00 44 
1.15 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
1.15 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 40-44 
1,25 44 1.123 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1 05 40-44 
1.25 44 1.124 44 1,123 44 1.123|40-44 1.123 44 1.125] 40-44 
1.25 44 1,123 44 1.124 44 1.15 |40-44 1.15 44 1.124} 40-44 
E 1.124-1.184 40 

1.35 44 1.20 44 1.20 44 1.15 |40-44 1,15 44)1.125-1.187 
1.35 44 1.25 44 1.25 44 1.20 |40-44 1.20 44 1.25 40 
.00 44 -90 44 80 50 95 44 90 44 1.00 44 
; .90 44 824 44 .85 | 44-49 .90 44 -90 44 .90 44 
90 44 15 44 .85 | 44-49 85 44 90 44 90 44 
-90 44 80 44 .80 | 44-49 85 44 85 44 1.00 44 
90 44 .80 44 .80 | 44-49 .90 44 85 44 1.00 44 
-90 44 80 44 .80 | 44-49 .90 44 90 44 1.00 44 
.90 44 -90 44 .80 | 44-49 .90 44 -90 44 1.00 44 
1.00 44 -90 44 .90 | 44-49 1.00 44 1,00 44 1 00, 44 
1.00 44 .90 44 .90 | 44-49 1.00 44 1.00 44 1 06% 44 
1.063-1.123 44 .90 44 1.00 | 44-49 1.123} 44 1.10 44 1.123 44 
1.123 44 90 44 1.00 | 44-49 1.123] 44 1.124% 44 1.123 44 























1 
1 


pS 








Victoria 
Wages | Hrs. 
per per 
hour wk. 
$ 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
873 44 
.00-1.064 44 
.00-1.124 44 
1.124 44 
1.124 44 
1,124 44 
1.123 44 
1.25 44 
1.25 40 
-75 -.85 44 
.75 —.824 44 
.624-.75 44 
.623-.75 44 
15 44 
275 44 
.75 -.814 44 
874 44 
873 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
873 44 
873 44 
874 44 
873 44 
874 44 
873 44 
875 44 
1.00 44 
1.10 | 40-44 
70 44 
-70 44 
623 44 
624 44 
623 44 
70 44 
.70 44 
15 44 
15 44 
85 44 
85 40 
875 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
.00-1.06% 44 
00-1-06% 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.25 40 
1.25 40 
90 44 
874-.90 44 
80 -.90 44 
80 -.90 44 
80 -.90 44 
.80 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1,00 44 
1.123 44 
1,123 40 
874 44 
874 44 
80 44 
.80 44 
90 44 
90 44 
.90 44 
90 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.06% 40 


Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 
(a) BumpiIne 













































































Halifax St. John Quebec Montreal Ottawa Toronto Hamilton 
Occupation | Wages , Hrs.| Wages ; Hrs.| Wages ,Hrs.| Wages , Hrs.| Wages ;Hrs.| Wages , Hrs.| Wages | Hrs. 
per | per per per per per per per per per per per | per per 
hour | wk.| hour | wk. hour wk. hour wk. hour wk. hour wk.! hour | wk. 
Stonecutters— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
IR pnacoe .75 —.80} 44 .80| 48) .65 —.70 |48-54 75 44 |.873-1.00 44 1.00 44 873 44 
1921 28 veer, .75 —.80} 44 .80 48 60 48 «75 |44-493 -90 44 .90 44 -90 44 
1922) eee eee le 44 80 48! .45 —.60 54 75 44 .85 44 90 44 .873 44 
1923 44 .80 48| .45 —.60 54 .05 44 85 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
1924 44 .80} 48] .45 -.60 54 75 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
1925 44 .80 48} .45 —.60 54 75 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
1926... 44 -80} 48] .45 —.60 54 75 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 
1927. 44 .80} 48) .45 —.60 48-54 75 44 1.00 44 1,123 44 1,125 44 
1928... 44 80 48} .60 —.70 |48-54 .90 44 1.00 44 1.123 44 1.124 44 
1929 44 .80 48} .60 —.80 |48-60} .75 —.90 44 1.05 44 1.20 44 1.123 44 
1930 44 .80 44| .60 —.80 |44-60} .75-1.00 44 1.05 44 1,25 44 1.25 44 
Labourers— 
1920.22. 40 —.45)48-54 -45)48-54 45 54 45 50 -60 ]44-50] .55 —.65 |44-60) .50 —.60/44-50 
1921 eer. 35 —.40}44-60] .333-.35 54 .45 154-60} .30 —.40 |44-60 .50 |44-50} .50 —.60 |44-60 .50 50 
19225 eee 30 —.35/44-60| .25 —.40/44—-60| .80 —.45 |54-60} .25 —.40 |50-60 | .45 —.50 |44-50! .45 —.60 |44-60) .30 —.40/50—-60 
1923 23 each 30 —.35|44-54| .28 —.35/48-54| .30 —.45 |48-60) .30 —.50 /50-60 | .45 —.50 |44-50) .40 —.65 |44-60] .30 —.40/50-60 
1924 Ee trie 30 —.35/44-54| 30 —.35/48-54) .85 —.45 |48-60]} .385 —.40 |50-60 | .45 —.50 |44~50] .40 —.65 |44-60].35 —.40|50-60 
1925 here 30 —.35/44-54| .30 —.45|/45-54| .85 —.45 )54-60| .80 —.40 |50-60 | .45 —.50 |44-54! .35 —.65 |44-60).35 —.40/50-60 
19262505835. .85|44-54| .30 —.45148-54| .380 —.40 {54-60} .80 —.40 |50-60 | .45 —.50 |44-54) .35 —.65 |44-60 -40/55-60 
1927 Se eenien .85/44-54| .30 —.45]48-54| .80 —.40 |54-60| .80 —.40 |50-60 | .45 —.50 |44-54) .35 —.65 [44-60 -40}44-60 
LOZ. Meee as .35|44-54! .30 —.40/48-54| .80 —.40 |54-#0} .30 —.40 |50-60 | .45 —.50 |44-54| .40 —.65 |44-60 -40/44-60 
192027 ert. .85 —.45}44-54] 80 -.40/48-54] .30 -.45 |54-60] .85 -.40 |55-60 | .45 —.50 |44-54) .40 -.65 |44-60 -40)44-60 
1930 se ces .B5- .45144-54! 35 —.40/48-54!' .30 —.45 144-60! .85 —.45 144-60 | .45 -.50 '44-54] .40 —.65 144-60’ .40-.50 44-60 
(b) Meran 
Halifax St. John Quebec Montreal Ottawa Toronto 
Occupation Wages ;Hours| Wages )Hours| Wages ;Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages {Hours}! Wages {Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
hour |week| hour week} hour |week} hour’ |week hour | week hour | week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
.724—.80 | 44-54] .60 —.65 | 50-54} .55 —.60 60} .55 —.80 | 45-60] .60 ~.70 50} .€0 —.81 | 48-50 
-624—.724| 44-50) .60 —.65 | 44-50] .55 -.70 |493-60] .55 —.70 | 44-60] .58 -—.75 50} .50 —.70 | 44-50 
-50 —.65 | 44-50) .55 —.65 | 44-54) .50 —.63 |45 -54) .50 —.70 | 44-60) .51 -—.70 50} .50 —.65 | 44-50 
.55 —.65 | 44-50} .55 -.65 | 44-54) .50 —.66 |493-60] .50 —.70 | 44-60} .51 —.70 50} .50 —.65 | 44-50 
.55 -.65 | 44-50] .55 —.65 | 44-54! .50 —.66 145 -—54) .524-.70 | 44-58] .51 —.70 50) .50 —.65 | 44-50 
.55 -.65 | 44-50] .55 -.65 | 44-54) .50 —.60 |45 —54) .523-.70 | 44-58] .51 —.65 | 44-50] .50 —.65 | 44-50 
.55 —.65 | 44-50] .55 —.65 | 44-54] .50 —.60 |50 —54) .523—-.70 | 44-58] .51 —.65 | 44-50] .50 —.65 | 44-50 
.55 —.65 | 44-50} .55 —.65 | 44-54] .50 —.60 |50 —54] .55 —.70 | 44-58] .55 —.65 50} .55 —.65 | 44-50 
.55 —.65 | 44-50] .55 —.65 | 44-54) .50 —.60 |50 -54) .60 —.70 | 44-58] .55 —.65 50) .55 —.65 | 44-50 
-60 —.65 | 44-50] .55 —.65 | 44-54! .50 —.60 |50 -54| .60 -.70 | 44-58] .55 —.65 50) .60 —.65 | 44-50 
-65 —.70 | 44-50) .55 —.65 | 44-54) .50 —.60 |50 -54) .60 —.70 | 44-58) .55 —.65 50} .60— .65 | 44-50 
724-.90 | 50-54 60 54] .40 —.60 54 .80 47| .68 —.75 50| .78 —.88 | 44-48 
624-—.75 50] .65 —.75 50) .40 —.55 493] .623-.90 |423-58] .60 —.75 50} .60 —.88 | 44-48 
50 —.60 | 44-50) .60 —.70 54} .40 —.55 493] .55 —.63 |47 -58] .68 —.75 50} .60 —.75 | 44-48 
55 —.60 | 44-50) .60 —.70 54) .40 ~—.50 493] .50 —.70 |47 -58] .584-.75 50} .60 —.75 | 44-48 
55 —.60 | 44-50 -60 54} .40 —.50 493) .50 —.70 |47 -58] .583-.75 50) .60 —.75 | 44-48 
55 —.60 | 44-50 60 54) .40 —.50 492| .50 —.722/47 —58] .583—.75 | 44-50] .60 —.75 | 44-48 
55 —.60 | 44-50 60 54) .40 —.55 493] .50 —.75 |47 -58! .581-.75 50) .60 —-.75 | 4448 
55 —.65 | 44-50 60 54} .40 —.55 493) .50 —.75 |47 -58) .583—.75 50) .60 —.75 | 44-48 
.55 —.65 | 44-50 60 54] .40 —.55 493) .50 —.80 |47 -58] .583-.75 | 44-50! .60 —.75 | 44-48 
.60 —.65 | 44-50] .60 —.70 | 44-54! .40 -—.65 54 50 —.85 |47 —58| .60 —.75 | 44-50) .60 —.75 | 44-48 
60 —.65 | 44-50} .60 —.70 | 44-54] .40 -—.65 54 50 —.85 |47 -58) .60 —.75 | 44-50) .60 -—.75 | 44-48 
-724—.843| 44-54] .50 —.73 | 50-54] .50 —.60 60} .55 —.85 | 45-60) .50 -.77 50} .50 —.77 | 44-50 
-623—.78 | 44-50} .50 —.673| 44-50! .50 —.60 |493-54| .55 —.90 | 45-60] .50 —.65 50} .50 —.75 | 44-50 
-50 —.723] 44-50} .50 —.60 | 44-54] .50 —.55 /493-54! .50 —.723] 44-60] .50 —.68 50} .50 —.70 | 44-54 
-55 —.75 | 44-50} .50 —.60 | 44-54] .50 —.60 |493-60] .50 —.773] 44-60] .50 -—.68 50) .50 —.70 | 44-54 
-55 —.65 | 44-50} .50 -.60 | 44-54} .50 —.60 |493-60] .50 —.773] 44-60] .50 -.65 | 44-50] .50 —.70 | 44-54 
-55 —.65 | 44-50) .50 —.60 | 44-54) .40 -.55 |45 -60] .50 -.75 | 44-60] .50 —.65 | 44-50] .50 —.70 | 44-54 
55 —.65 | 44-50} .50 -.60 | 44-54) .40 —.55 |45 -54) .50 —.75 | 44-60] .50 -.65 | 44-50] .50 —.70 | 44-54 
55 —.65 | 44-50] .50 -.60 | 44-54) .40 —.55 |50 -54) .50 —.75 | 44-60] .55 -.65 | 44-50] .50 —.70 | 44-54 
55 —.65 | 44-50) .50 —.60 | 44-54) .40 -.55 |50 -54) .50 —.75 | 44-58] .55 —.65 | 44-50] .50 —.70 | 44-54 
60 -.65 | 44-50} .50 -.65 | 44-54) 40 -.60 |50 -54| 150 —.80 | 44-58] |60-.70 | 44-50] 155 —.70 | 44-54 
60 -.70 | 44-50} .50 -.65 | 44-54) .45 —.65 |50 -54| 150 —.80 | 44-58] |60—.70 | 44-501 60 —.70 | 44-54 
763} 48] .50 -.60 | 48-54) .373~-.58 |48 -60| .75 —.873| 45-60! .62 -.70 50] .70 —.80 | 48-50 
70 48] .55 —.60 50] .3873-.58 |48 -60] .65 -.75 | 40-50] .55 —.68 | 40-54] .60 —.75 | 48-50 
70 48) .45 —.55 | 48-54] .373-.57 |494-60] .60 -.75 | 48-50] .50 -.63 | 44-54] .55 —.75 | 48-54 
70 48] .50 —.60 | 48-54] .3873-.57 60} .60 —.75 | 48-60} .50 —.63 50} .50 —.75 | 44-54 
70 48) .50 —.60 | 48-54) .374-.57 60} .60 -.75 | 40-50) .50 —.60 | 44-50] .50 —.75 | 44-54 
70 48] .50 —.55 | 48-54) .374-.57 60} .60 —.75 | 40-50} .50 —.60 50} .50 —.70 | 45-54 








373-.57 
373-.57 


372-57 
373-.57 








44-50 
44-50 
44-50 
44-5 

.55 -.68 ' 44-50 


50 - 
55 — 
55 - 
60 - 
-60 —.70 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES AND CITIES—Con. 
TRapes—Concluded 











Windsor Winnipeg Regina 














































































































Calgary Edmonton Vancouver Victoria 
Wages Hrs. | Wages ; Hrs.| Wages ; Hrs.| Wages | Hrs.| Wages , Hrs. Wages | Hrs.| Wages | Hrs. 
per per per per per per per per per per per per per per 
hour wk. hour wk. hour wk. hour wk. hour wk. wk. wk. hour wk. 
: 25 44 : 00 44 : 00 44 : : ; 
. : : 1.00 44 1.00 
1.123 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.15 i ost a C00 td 
1.123 44) .95-1-00 44 1.00 44 .95 44 1.00 44 "873 44 1 “00 44 
1.25 44) .95-1.00 44 1.00 44) .95-1.00 44 1.00 44 ‘97k 44 1.00 44 
1.25 44) .95-1.00 44 1.00 44|1.00-1.10 44 1.00 44 -932] 40-44 1.00 44 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 44/1.00-1.10 44 1.00 44 1.00 | 40-44 1.00 44 
1.373 44 1.10 44 1.10 44 1.10 44 1.00 44 1.00 | 40-44 1.00 44 
1.374 44 1.10 44 1.10 44 HELO 44 1.00 4411.00-1.123] 40-44 1.00 44 
1.374 44 1.20 44 1.10 44 Led0 44 1.00 44 1.123] 40-44 1.00 44 
1.37} 44 1.25 44|1.20-1.25 44 1.10 44 1.00 44 1.124] 40-44 1.00 44 
1.373 44 1.25 44 1.25 44 1.25 44 1.10 44 1.25 40 1.25 | 40-44 
.65 50} .55 -.60 | 50-60 -55 54 .60 44 |) .65 -.70 44) .60 -.65 44 5 44 
-55 50) .50 -.55 | 50-60} .45 -.50 | 50-60] .50 -—.60 |44-54 60 44) .50 -.623 44) .564-.623 44 
-50 50} .40 -.50 | 50-60] .40 -.45 | 50-60] .40 -.60 |44-60 45 -.55 44) .40 -.564] 44-50) .44 -.564 44 
.50 54] .40 -.50 | 50-60) .40 -.45 | 50-60) .40 -.55 |44-55 40 -.50 44) .45 -.564 44) .50 -.564 44 
-60 54) .40 -.50 | 50-60} .40 -.45 | 44-60) .30 -.50 |44-55 40 -.60 44) .45 -.56% 44| .50 -.564 44 
-60 54) .35 -.50 | 50-60) .35 -.45 | 44-60] .30 -.50 |44-60 45 -.50 44) .45 -.564 44) .50 -.564 44 
.60 54) .40 -.50 | 50-60) .35 -.50 | 44-60] .30 -.50 |44-60 40 -.50 | 44-48] .45 -.564 44) .45 -.56} 44 
45 -.60 | 44-54) .40 -.50 | 50-60] .35 -.60 | 44-60] .30 -.50 |44-60 40 -.65 44) .50 -.624 44) .50 -.56% 44 
45 ~.60 | 44-54) .40 -.50 | 44-60] .40 -.60 | 44-60} .40 -.60 |44-60 45 -.65 | 44-48] .50 -.624 44) .50 -.564 44 
45 -.65 | 44-54) .40 -.50 | 44-60} .40 -.60 | 44-60] .40 -.60 |44-60 45 -.65 | 44-48] .50 -.624 44) .50 -.564 44 
45 -.65 44-54 .423-.50 | 44-60° .40 -.50 ' 44-60! .40 -.60 ‘44-60 45 -.60 | 44-48' .50 -.624 44 .50 -.564 44 
TRADES 
Hamilton Winnipeg Regina Calgary Edmonton Vancouver Victoria 
Wages Hours] Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours}) Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours}| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per per per 
hour week| hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
-65 -.80 | 48-55} .70 -.80 50 -85 50) .80 -.85 44] .70 -.80 | 44-50] .75 -.873 44) .75 -.90 44 
.50 -.70 | 48-59) .65 -.82 50) .653-.85 | 50-55} .85 -.873 44| .65 -.85 | 44-50} .75 -.85 44| .68 -.75 44 
.50 -.70 | 48-59} .60 -.75 50} .654-.70 | 44-55) .77 -.873 44! .60 —.85 | 44-59) .624-.75 44 62% 44 
-50 -.70 | 48-59} .60 -.75 50} .654-.70 | 44-55) .70 -.80 44] .60 -.85 | 44-59] .683-.873 44 -66 44 
-50 -.70 | 48-59) .60 -.75 50} .654-.70 | 44-55) .70 -.80 44} .60 -.85 | 44-59) .682-.873 44 68 44 
.50 -.70 | 48-59] .60 -.75 50 -60 44] .70 -.80 44) .60 -.85 | 44-54) .714-.873 44 .68 44 
.50 -.70 | 48-59] .60 -.75 50 .60 44) .70 -.80 44| .60 -.85 | 44-54) .75 -.873 44 25 44 
-50 -.70 | 48-59} .60 -.75 50 -65 50} .70 -.80 44) .60 -.85 | 44-54) .75 -.873 44 124 44 
.50 -.70 | 48-59} .60 -.75 50 65 50} .77 -.80 44| .60 -.85 | 44-54] .75 -.873 44 12k 44 
.55 -.70 | 48-59) .60 -.75 50 65 50| .77 -.80 44) .60 -.85 | 44-54] .75 -.874 44 75 44 
.60 -.70 | 48-59) .60 -.77 | 40-50 65 50} .80 -.85 44) .60 -.85 | 44-54} .75 -.873 44) .80 -.84 44 
.53 -.70 50} .65 —.82 GOVE «ste ee |< ins Se 85 44| .773-.90 44 
.53 -.70 | 50-59) .673~-.763 50} .85 -—-92 48 85 44| .75 -.874 44 
.42 - 55 | 50-59) .574-.74 50} .774-.85 48 Brig 44 -623-. 683 44 
.45 -.60 | 50-59) .50 —.72 DONE: ccdpatetets |\s .stotera\« uth 44) .66 -.75 44 
.45 -.59 | 50-59) .573-.72 BONS. sctsatewtere |'<1steiersjs ii 44| .68 -.75 44 
.45 -.60 | 50-59) .60 -.72 OAD. 3 Hee > ctsts bes aah 44| .68 -.75 44 
.45 -.60 | 50-59) .60 -.72 WINS 's talelnolets [ia arate tit) 44 15 44 
.45 -—.60 | 50-59} .60 -.72 BOND. ccteetelelete|| « cleisisie Bak 44 05 44 
.45 -.60 | 50-59) .60 -.74 DO | a.e:aca-p srwia ake | sis veto .75 —.80 44 15 44 
.45 -.60 | 50-59) .60 -—.74 GON scapes sells soaies .75 -.80 44 84 44 
.45 -.60 | 50-59} .60 -.74 AANA. . Satetsetete'| «clots aa .80 44 84 44 
.65 —.80 | 48-59) .60 -.80 50 -90 50 85 7 s 44 -82}-.84¢ 44 
.50 -.65 | 45-59) .65 -.70 50| .70 -.90 50) 85 : ; 44 75 ~. 78% 44 
.40 -.65 | 48-59) .65 -.70 50| .75 -.77 44) .60 -.77 : i-. 44) .62$-.75 44 
.40 —.65 | 48-59} .65 -.70 50| .60 -.75 44| .62 -.77 : ; 44 -65 -.75 44 
.40 -.65 | 48-59) .60 -.70 50} .60 -.75 44) .65 -.77 ‘ 5 44) .65 -.75 44 
.40 -.65 | 44-59} .60 -.70 50) .60 44] .65 -.77 Y : 44) .65 -.75 44 
.40 -.65 | 44-59} .60 -.73 50) 60 44) .65 -.77 ; , 44) .68 -.74 44 
.40 -.65 | 45-59! .60 -.73 50 65 50| .65 -.77 ; : 44) .68 -.74 44 
.40 —.65 |494-60) .60 -.74 50 -65 50| .77 -.82 ; j 44| .68 -.74 44 
.50 —.70 |494-60} .60 -.74 50 -65 44| .77 -.82 : 5 =, 44| .75 -.82 44 
.50 -.70 |494-60} .60 -.74 | 40-50 -65 44| .77 -.85 44] .60 -.85 | 44-54] .75 -.85 44) .75 -.82 44 
-.85 | 48-50) .574-.80 45 .78 50 85 44) .70 -.874 44) .75 -.90 44 .87 44 
“Jo =80 | 48-50] 61 =.75 | 44-60 78 | 50 185 | 44] .75 -.873| 44-50] .75 -.85 | 44 "75. | 44 
.58 -.80 | 48-54) .55 -.70 | 45-50 75 44 Nae 44 .75 | 44-54] .673-.78% 44) .623-.683 44 
.50 -.80 | 48-54! .55 -.70 | 45-50 215 44) .70 -.77 44 .75 | 44-54| .673-.814 44 -68 44 
50 -.80 | 44-54] .55 -.70 | 45-50 75 44| .75 -.77 44 .75 | 44-54| .714-.814 44 .68 44 
"50 -.80 | 44-54] .55 -.70 | 45-50 65 | 44) 78-77.) 44 "75 | 44-54] .714-.813] 44 ‘68 | 44 
"50 -.80 | 44-54] .55 -.70 | 45-50 165 44] 175 -.77 44 "75 | 44-54| 175 -.814| 44 68 | 44 
"50 -.80 | 44-54] .55 -.70 | 45-50 165 44) 170 -.77 44| .75 -.80 | 44-b2| .75 -.814| 44 68 44 
a) —.80 44-54 ‘55 -.75 | 44-50 -65 44) .77 -.82 44] .75 -.80 | 44-54) .75 -.814 44 68 44 
‘ : ; a -.82 44] .75 -.80 | 44-54] .75 -.814 44 75 44 
55 -.80 | 44-54] .60 -.75 | 44-50 65 44) .77 -. 
“60 -.80 ' 44-54' .60 -.75 ' 44-50 65 44' .77 -.82 44 .80 44’ .75 -.81} 44 15 44 


[a alin eee 
*Wages and hours quoted above are for custom and repair work only. Rates for same classes on steam railways may be found 
on page 17. 
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Taste I. RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(c) PRINTING 
















































































Halifax St. John Quebec Montreal Ottawa Toronto 
Occupation Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours] Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
week |week | week | week} week |week| week |week| week |week| week |week 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 
Com Posters, Mucbiee 
and frand, News— 
32.00} 48 30.00} 48 28.00] 48 36.00} 48 38.00] 453 38-00} 48 
32.00} 48 30.00] 48 28.00} 48 36.00} 48 38.00) 453 38.00) 48 
32.00) 48 30.00} 48 29.00] 48 36.00} 48 38.00) 453 38.00} 48 
32.00) 48 30-00) 48 29.00) 48 38.00) 48 41.00) 463 41.00) 463 
32.00} 48 32.00} 48 29.00) 48 |38.00-42.00} 48 41.00) 463 41.00} 463 
32.00} 48 32.00} 48 29.00) 48 |38.00-42.00} 48 41.00} 464 41.50) 464 
32.00} 48 33.00} 48 29.00} 48 |38.00-42.00} 48 42.00} 464 42.50] 464 
32.00 48 33.00 48 29.00 48 |38.00-42.00 48 43 .00 463 43.50 463 
82.00} 48 34.00} 48 29.00) 48 |38.00-42.00) 48 43.00) 464 45.50} 464 
33.50} 48 35.00} 48 31.00} 48 |38.00-44.00) 48 44.00) 464 46.50} 463 
35.00} 48 36.00} 48 31.00} 48 |38.00-44.00} 48 44.00) 463 47.50} 463 
Com positors, Machine 
and Frand, Job— 
LODO WE Gohatnctetn stators 2 30.00) 44 30.00} 48 26.00) 48 |36.00-40.00} 48 35.00} 48 |35.20-38.00} 48 
1 OUR a asainina slate. 30.00) 44 27.50) 44 26.00] 48 |36.00-40.00|44—48 35.00/44-48 |35.20-38.00| 44-48 
LOD 2 radecnrlaye sc afhle 30.00 44 27.50 44 29.00 48 |36.00-40.00/44—-48 35.00/44—48 |35.20-38.00|44—-48 
1 O28 Pattee teers. « 80.00} 44 27.50} 44 29.00} 48 |36.00-40.00]44—48 35.00/44—48 |35.20-38.00/44-48 
1 ODE aieathanie a:cante.s 30.00 44 30.80 44 29.00 48 |36.00-42.00|44—48 35.00/44—48 |35.20-40.00|/44-48 
O25 sais swwseee ee 30.00 44 30.80 44 29.00 48 |36.00-42.00|44—48 3v.00}44—48 |35.20-40.00| 44-48 
PO2G Rc Merete isk. cite 30.00 44 31.80 44 29.00 48 |36.00-42.00/44—-48 |35.00-40.00/44—48 |35.20-40.00/44-48 
DOE ae ates rarcidtsio, eels brake 30.00. 44 31.80 44 29.00 48 |36.00-42.00/44—48 |35.00-40.00|44—48 |35.20-42.00/44-48 
NOD 8 rahi canistee 5: 30.00 44 83.00 44 29.00 48 |36.00-42.00/44-48 |35.00-40.00/44-48 |35.20-42.00|44-48 
POZO Proton es 30.00 44 33 .00 44 31.00 48 |36.00-42.00/44-48 |35.00-40.00/44—48 |35.00-42.00|44—-48 
IDS OPA MER deccseie.cid 30.00) 44 33.00) 44 31.00} 48 |36.00-42.00/44—-48 |35.00-40.00|/44—48 |35.00-42.00) 44-48 
Pressemn, News— 
LOQ0 PSR aee alate oe 30.00) 48 32.00} 48 24.00} 48 36.00) 48 34.00} 48 36.00} 48 
1921.... 30.00 48 32.00 48 24.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 37.00: 48 
1922 ese tantestrow 30.00) 48 32.00} 48 26.00} 48 36.00} 48 38.00) 48 40.00} 48 
OZ Beet Meret kia 30.00 48 33.00 48 26.00 48 36.00 48 38.00 48 40.00 48 
30.00} 48 35.00) 48 28.00} 48 36.00} 48 39.00} 48 40.00} 48 
30.00} 48 35.00} 48 28.00) 48 36.00) 48 40.00) 48 41.00) 48 
30.00} 48 36.00] 48 28.00} 48 36.00} 48 40.00) 48 41.50} 48 
30.00} 48 36.00} 48 28.00} 48 36.00) 48 40.00) 48 42.50) 48 
30.00} 48 36.00] 48 30.00) 48 37.00) 48 42.00} 48 44.50} 48 
32.00} 48 36.00} 48 32.00} 48 38.00} 48 43.00} 48 45.50) 48 
32.00} 48 36.00) 48 32.00) 48 40.00) 48 43.00) 48 46.50) 48 
30.00) 48 30.00} 48 |21.00-28.00} 48 36.00} 48 35.00} 48 |35.20-38.00] 48 
80.00 48 27.50 44 |24.00-29.00 48 36.00 48 35.00/44-48 |35.20-38.00) 44-48 
30.00 48 30.00 44 |23.00-32.00 48 36.00 48 35.00/44-48 |35.20-38.00/44-48 
31.00 48 30.00 44 |23.00-32.00 48 36.00 48 35.00/44-48 |35.20-38.00) 44-48 
31.00)/44-48 30.80 44 |23.00-32.00 48 36.00 48 35.00/44—-48 |35.20-40.00/44-48 
31.00}44—48 30.80 44 |23.00-32.00 48 36.00 48 35.00/44-48 |35.20-40.00) 44-48 
31.00/44—48 31.80 44 |23.00-32.00 48 36.00 48 |35.00-38.00| 44-48 |35.20-40.00]44-48 
31.00)/44—48 31.80 44 |23.00-32.00 48 36.00 48 |35.00-40.00|44—-48 |35.20-42.00|44-48 
31.00/44—48 31.80} 44 |24.00-32.00] 48 36.00) 48 |35.00-40.00)44—-48 |36.00-42.00]44—-48 
LOZ OR AR feretern osiuesetei. 31.00}44-48 32.80 44 |28.00-32.00 48 36.00 48 |35.00-40.00/44—48 |36.00-42.00]/44—48 
198 OR sete ster sister 32 .00/44—-48 32.80} 44 |28.00-32.00} 48 36.00} 48 |35.00-40.00/44-48 |36.00-42.00|44-48 
Bookbinders— 
LOZ Re Netess ocsyciersisyeetess 30.00-35.00) 48 30.00} 48 }24.50-30.00) 48 33.75} 48 34.00) 48 |34.00-36.00]}44-48 
NO 2 UB aac arctrctsave's 30.00-35.00 48 30.00 48 |26.00-30.00 48 33.75 48 34.00: 48 33.00) 44-48 
122 ieee aeiviee «eer «|30,00-85.00 48 30.00 48 |26.00-30.00 48 33.75 48 34.00 48 |36.00-40.00/44-48 
O28 esr cette cttesn: 30.00-35.00} 48 30.00) 48 |26.00-30.00} 48 33.75) 48 34.00} 48 |36.00-40.00)44-48 
LORAIN Reractttteera cts x 30.00-35.00|44—48 30.00 44 |26.00-32.00 48 33.75 48 34.00 48 |36.00-40.00/44-48 
LOZ apts crete jae: 30.00-35.00)44—48 30.00 44 |26.50-32.00 48 33.75 48 34.00 48 |36.00-40.00|44-48 
NO 26 A aevicasteee iat 30.00-35.00|44—48 30.00 44 |26.50-32.00 48 33.75 48 34.00 48 |36.00-40.00/44-48 
LOZ TENE ctrtemis tae .c 30.00-35.00|44—48 30.00 44 |26.50-32.00 48 33.75 48 34.00 48 |36.00-40.00| 44-48 
1 O28 Basel aeioniattes 30.00-35.00}44—48 31.00 44 |26.50-32.00 48 33.75 48 34.00 48 |36.00-40.00) 44-48 
LODO itercbereta tetra: ayctctse 30.00-35.00|44-48 31.00 44 |27.00-35.00 48 33.75 48 34.00 48 |36.00-40.00] 44-48 
OS OS errectrrstee «sate 30.00-40.00/44—48 31.00) 44 |27.00-85.00] 48 33.75} 48 34.00} 48 |36.00-40.00|/44-48 
10.00) 48 10.00) 48 | 6.00-11.00) 48 14.50} 48 13.50} 48 |16.80-18.00} 48 
10.00 48 10.00 48 | 8.00-12.00 48 14.50 48 13.50 48 |16.80-18.00 48 
10.00} 48 10.00} 48 | 8.00-12.00] 48 14.50} 48 13.50) 48 |16.80-18.00) 48 
10.00) 44-48 10.00 48 | 8.00-13.00 48 14.50 48 13.50 48 |16.80-18.00 48 
10.00|44—48 10.00} 44 | 8.00-13.00} 48 14.50} 48 13.50) 48 |16.80-18.00] 48 
10.00|44—48 10.00 44 | 8.00-13.00 48 14.50 48 13.50 48 |16.80-18.00 48 
10 .00)44-48 10.00 44 | 8.00-15.00 48 15.00 48 13.50 48 |16.80-18.00 48 
10 .00)44—48 10.00} 44 | 8.00-15.00} 48 15.00} 48 13.50} 48 |16.80-18.00} 48 
LOZ Bi aatreiavs aa sicysioe. 10.00) 44-48 10.00 44 | 8.00-15.00 48 15.00 48 13.50 48 |16.80-18.00 48 
LOZ OSS Mis a ocnesahetos 10.00/44—48 10.00} 44 | 9.00-15.00} 48 15.00) 48 13.50} 48 |16.80-18.00} 48 
OSCR RR ctenive. si caMe's 10 .00)44—48 10.00} 44} 9.00-15.00} 48 15.00) 48 13.50) 48 |16.80-18.00]/ 48 
| \ 




















@ peemeles of wages and hours of labour for lithographers, photo-engravers, stereotypers and electrotypers appear in 
able XI. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES AND CITIES—Con, 


TRADES* 


Hamilton 





Wages [Hours 
per per 
week week 





34.00} 48 
35 .00|44-48 
35.00) 44-48 
35 .00)44-48 
35.00) 44-48 
35 .00|44-48 
35 .00|44—-48 
35 .00|44-48 
35 .00)44—-48 
35.00) 44-48 
35 .00|44-48 


34.00) 48 
36.00} 48 


37.50} 48 
37.50} 48 


42.25) 48 


36 .00| 44-48 
36.00/44-48 
36.00/44-48 
36 .00|44-48 
36.00|44-48 


12.00-15 .00)44~-48 
12.00-15 .00)44-48 
12.00-15 .00|44-48 
11.00-15 .00)44-48 
11.00-15 .00)44-48 
11.00-15 .00/44-48 
11.00-16 .00|44-48 
11.0016 .00)44-48 
11.00-16 .00/44-48 
11.00-15 .40)44-48 
11.00-15 .40)44—-48 





Winnipeg 


Wages |Hours 


per 
week 


$ 


46.00 





39.60 


39.00 
35.26-39.00 
35.20-42.00 
35.20-42.00 
35.20-42.00 
35.20-42.00 
35.20-42.00 
35.20-42.00 
35.20-42.00 
35.20-42.00 
35.20-42.00 


12.00-18.00 
12.00-18.00 
12.00-18.00 
12.00-18.00 
12.00-18.00 
12.00-18.00 
12.00-18.00 
12.00-18.00 
12.00-18.00 
12.00-18.00 
12.00-18.00 








per 


week 





48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 


48 
44-48 
44-48, 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 


48 
44-48 
44-48 


44-48 


44-48 
44-48 
44-48 


44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 











Regina 
Wages | Hours 
per per 
week | week 
$ 
37.00 48 
47.00} 48 
44.00) 48 
44.00} 48 
44.00) 48 
44.00 48 
44.00 48 
44.00 48 
47.04 48 
48.00 48 
48.00) 48 
43.12 48 
40.35 44 
40.35 44 
40.35 44 
40.35 44 
40.35 44 
40.35 44 
40.35 44 
43.12 44 
44.00 44 
44.00 44 
42.00 48 
45.80) 48 
44.00 48 
44.00} 48 
44.00 48 
44.00 48 
44.00 48 
45.00 48 
47.04 48 
47.04 48 
47.04} 48 
42.00) 48 
42.00 44 
40.35 44 
40.35) 44 
40.35 44 
40.35) 44 
40.35 44 
40.35 44 
42.70| 44 
42.70 44 
43.15 44 
42.00) 48 
42.00 44 
40.35 44 
40.35) 44 
40.35 44 
40.35 44 
40.35 44 
40.35 44 
41.80 44 
43.12 44 
44.00 44 
21.00} 48 
20.00 44 
19.00 44 
19.00) 44 
19.00 44 
19.60 44 
19.00 44 
19.00) 44 
20.00) 44 
20.00) 44 
20.00 44 











Calgary 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
week | week 
$ 
45.00 45 
45.00 45 
41.62 45 
40.50 45 
42.30 45 
42.30 45 
43.20 45 
44.10 45 
45.00 45 
47.25 45 
47.25 45 
45.00} 45 
44.00 44 
40.70} 44 
39.60] 44 
39.60) 44 
39.60} 44 
39.60} 44 
42.24 44 
42.24 44 
44.00 44 
44.00 44 
45.00 45 
45.00 45 
41.623] 45 
41.50 45 
42.30 45 
42.30 45 
43.20 45 
44.10 45 
45.00 45 
47.25 45 
47.25 45 
45.00) 45 
44.00 44 
47.70 44 
39.60} 44 
39.60 44 
39.60 44 
39.60 44 
39.60) 44 
39.60) 44 
44.00 44 
44.00} 44 
45.00) 45 
44.00 44 
40.70 44 
39.60 44 
39.60 44 
39.60 44 
39.60 44 
39.60 44 
39.60 44 
389.60 44 
39.60) 44 
21.00 45 
21.00 44 
19.50| 44 
18.90 44 
18.90 44 
18.90 44 
18.90) 44 
18.90} 44 
18.90 44 
18.90 44 
18.90} 44 




















Edmonton Vancouver Victoria 
Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per 
week |week| week |week} week | week 
$ $ $ 
45.00 45 40.50 45 40.50 45 
45.00 45 40.50 45 40.50 45 
41.62 45 40.50 45 40.50 45 
40.50 45 45.00 45 45.00 45 
42.30 45 45.00 45 45.00 45 
42.30 45 45.00 45 45 .00 45 
43.20 45 45.00 45 45.00 45 
44.10 45 48.00 45 46.50 45 
45.00 45 48.00 45 48.00 45 
47.25 45 48.00 45 48.00 45 
47.25 45 48 .00 45 48.00 45 
41.28 48 40.50 48 40.50: 48 
42.65 44 |39.60-40.50|/44—48 39.60 44 
37.40 44 |39.60-40.50/44—-48 39.60 44 
39.60 44 |39.60-40.50|44—-48 39.60 44 
39.60 44 42 .00|44—-48 44.00 44 
39.60 44 42 .00)44-48 44.00 44 
39.60 44 42 .00}44—48 44.00 44 
42.24 44 42 .00}44-48 44.00 44 
43.12 44 43 .50}44--48 45.00 44 
44.00 44 45 .00)44-48 45.00 44 
44.00 44 45 .00|44-48 45 .00 44 
45.00 45 40.50} 48 40.50 48 
45.00 45 40.50 48 40.50 48 
41.623 45 40.50 48 40.50: 48 
41.623 45 45.00 48 40.50 48 
42.30 45 45.00} 48 45.00 48 
42.30 45 45.00 48 45.00 48 
43.20 45 45.00 48 45.00 48 
44.10 45 48.00} 48 45.00 48 
45.00 45 48.00} 48 48.00 48 
47.25 45 48.00 48 48 .00 48 
47.25 45 48.00} 48 48.00 48 
42.00 44 40.50 48 39.00 48 
44.00 44 40 .50}44—-48 39.60 44 
39.60 44 4050/4448 39.60 44 
39.60 44 40 50/4448 39.60 44 
39.60 44 42 .00|44-48 42.00 44 
39.60) 44 42 .00}44—48 42.00 44 
39.60 44 42 .00|44-48 42.00 44 
42.24 44 42.00|44-48 42.00 44 
43.12 44 43 .50|44-48 43.50 44 
44.00 44 45 .00|44-48 45 .00 44 
44.00 44 45 .00|44-18 45 .00 44 
41.28 44 39.00 48 39.00 48 
42.00 44 39 .60|44—48 39.60 44 
87.40 44 39. 60/4448 39.60 44 
39.60 44 42 .00)44—48 39.60 44 
39.60 44 42 .00|44—48 42.00 44 
39.60 44 42 .00|44—48 42.00 44 
39.60 44 42 .00}44-48 42.00 44 
42.24 44 42 .00}44-48 42.00 44 
42.24 44 ~ 48.50)44-48 42.00 44 
42.24 44 45 .00|44-48 45 .00 44 
42.24) 44 45 .00|/44—48 45.00 44 
17.60) 44 19.50) 48 19.50 48 
18.00 44 19.80)44—48 19.80 44 
18.00 44 19 .80|44—-48 19.80 44 
18.00 44 21.00)44-48 19.80 44 
18.00 44 21.00|}44—-48 21.00 44 
18.00 44 21.00}44-48 21.00 44 
18.00 44 21.00}44—48 21.00 44 
20.24 44 21 .00)44-48 21.00 44 
20.24 44 22.00) 44-48 21.75 44 
20.24 44 23 .00)44-48 22.50 44 
20.24 44 23 .00|44-48 22.50 44 
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Taste I—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 























Halifax (a) St. John (a) Quebec (6) 
Occupation Wages {Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages {Hours 
per per per per per per 
hour | week| hour | week} hour week 
$ $ $ 
Conductors and 
Motormen— 
(Maximum rates) 
O20 BW. Soh ss orsicte Ste are 52 59 55 54 45 60 
, 63 40 62 45 60: 
63 -40 62 45 60 
63 -42 62 45 60 
63 44 62 45 60 
63 44 62 45 60) 
63 46 62 45 60) 
63 48 62 45 60 
60 48 62 474 60 
60 49 62 48 60 
60 50 62 50 60 
50 57 54 45 54 
50 ROT 54 45 54 
50 .57 54 45 534) 
54 .57 54) .45 -.47 1533-60 
54 .57 54) .48 -.45 60 
54 57 54) .438 -.45 60 
54 57 54] .48 -.45 60 
54 57 54) .43 -.45 55 
44 57 54] .444-.493) 663 
44 57 54) .45 -.50 663 
44 a7, 54] .45 -.50 664 
60} .42-.72) 54-63 
60} .380-.58} 48-63 
60} .380-.58] 48-63 
60} .35-.58) 48-63 
54} .385-.58) 48-63 
54| .35-.58} 48-63 
54| .35-.58} 48-63 
54} .387-.64| 48-54 
44| .37-.64| 48-54 
44» .37-.64| 48-54 
44) .37-.64| 48-54 
54 .56| 54-63 43 54 
60} .45-.50 63 -48 54 
60} .45-.50 63 48 534 
63] .40-.50 63 48 534 
63} .40-.50 63} .45 -.48 533 
63] .40-.45] 48-54} .43 -.48 533 
54 42 48} .43 -.48 534 
54 42 54} .45 -.48 51 
44 42 54] .474-.523 49% 
44 42 54] .48 -.54 493 
44 42 54) .45 -.54 47 
54 48) 54 .35} 60 
54 .80| 54-63 .35! 60 
54 -30) 54-63) .333-.40/533-60 
54 380) 54-63 -40} 534 
54 .30} 54-63 -40| 534 
54 380) 54-63 .35| 534 
50 380) 54-63 .30} 534 
50} .80-.35] 54-63 -35 60 
44) .30-.35] 54-63 .85| 60 
44) .30-.35] 54-63 .35} 60 
44) .80-.35] 54-63 .35} 60 

















Montreal 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour | week 
$ 

55 60 

48 60 

48 60 

-48 60 

-51 70 

51 70 

.51 70 

51 70 

51 70 

51 70 

55 70 

48 60 

48 60 

48 60. 

51 60 

51 60 

51 60 

51 60 

51 60 

-51 60 

55 60 














Ottawa (b) 

Wages {Hours 

per per 
hour week 

$ 

-55 54 
-55 54 
.48 54 
48 54 
49 54 
-50) 54 
-50 54 
-50 54 
-50 54 
-50 50 
-50 50 
54 54 
-54 54 
-48 54 
-48 54 
49 54 
-50 54 
-50 54 
-50 54 
-50 54 
-50 54 
-50 54 
.42-.54 54 
-42-.54 54 
.380-.48 54 
.37-.48 54 
-38-.50 54 
.85-.51 54 
.39-.51 54 
.89-.51 54 
.89-.51 54 
-39-.51 54 
.89-.51 54 
.55-.574 54 
.55-.575 54 
-50 54 
-50 54 
-51 54 
.52 54 
-52 54 
.55 54 
55 54 
55 54 
55 54 
.48 54 
-48 54 
42 54 
42 54 
43 54 
43 .-46 54 
44-.46 54 
39-.46 54 
44—.48 54 
44—_48 54 
38-.48 54 





(d) Exxcrric 


Tcronto (b) 








Wages {Hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
60 48 
60 48 
60) 48 
60 48 
60 48 
60 48 
60) 48 
60 48 
60 48 
60 48 
60 48 
62-. 68 48 
72-.78 44 
72-.78 44 
72-.78 44 
72-.78 44 
72-.78 44 
72-.78 44 
72-.78 44 
72-.78 44 
72-.78 44 
72-.78 44 
50-.55 44 
54-.56 48 
54-.56 48 
54-.56 48 
54-.56 48 
54-.56 48 
54-.56 48 
54-.56 48 
54-.56 48 
54-.56 44 
54-.56 44 
50-.55 48 
55-.60 48 
-55-.60 44 
.55-.60 44 
55-.60 44 
55-.60 44 
55-.60 44 
55-.60 44 
55-.65 44 
55-.65 44 
55-.65 44 
54 48 
45-.59 48 
45-.59 48 
45-.59 48 
45-.59 48 
45-.59 48 
45-.59 48 
45-.59 48 
45-.59 48 
45-.59 48 
45-.59 48 





(a) Halifax, St. John, 


(b) Quebec, Ottawa, Toronto and Calgary, 


Edmonton and Victoria one-man car system. 


(c) Winnipeg, one-man car operators, 5} cents per hour. 


one-man car operators 5 cents extra per hour. 





Srreet Ramways 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Concluded 


ann ncn 
eee 


Edmonton (a) 


Vancouver (d) 


Victoria (a) 








Hamilton Winnipeg (c) 
Wages Hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
.52 57 
-52 | 55-60 
.48 | 55-60 
-48 | 54-57 
.48 | 54-57 
-48 | 54-57 
-48 | 54-57 
-48 | 54-57 
702 54 
52 54 
.52 54 
66 55 
.66 55 
66 50 
.66 50 
66 50 
66 50 
66 50 
66 50 
66 50 
fe 44 
.73 44 
483 55 
483 55 
444 55 
444 55 
443 55 
444 55 
1444 55 
444 55 
463 55 
463 55 
463 55 
58 55 
.58 55 
58 55 
58 55 
.58 55 
.58 55 
.58 55 
58 55 
.58 55 
.58 55 
-58 55 
45 60 
40-.45 55 
40-.45 | 55-60 
45 54 
45 54 
45 54 
45 54 
45 54 
49 54 
49 54 
49 54 














(d) Vancouver, one-man car operators, 6 cents extra per hour. 


(e) Regina, one-man car operators, 
(f) Per month. 


10 cents extra per hour. 












Wages 
per 
hour 






Hours 
per 
week 


Regina (e) Calgary (b) 
Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per 
hour week hour week 

$ $ 
55 54 .673 48 
55 54 673 48 
55 54 624 48 
.55 54 624 48 
.55 54 624 48 
.55 54 603 48 
.55 54 . 603 48 
55 54 63 48 
.57 54 63 48 
.57 54 65 48 
57 54 65 48 
(f)185.00 |.....- 874 48 
185.00 |.o05.:. 875 44 
185001 ccc. 84 44 
185.00 |...... 845 44 
185.00 }...... 845 44 
48500) | ces. 844 44 
190-00! |/teeee .843 44 
£90.00" | 0365 .893 44 
190.00 |...... 893 44 
T9600 he hiciaes -943 44 
195-00) |scee 943 44 
48 54 -60 48 
48 54 .60 48 
48 54 .55 48 
.48 54 O25 44 
-48 54 623 44 
48 54 523 44 
-48 54 524 44 
-48 54 -523 44 
-50 54 525 44 
-50 54 .54 44 
.50 54 54 44 
65 54 873 48 
65 54 823 48 
65 54 80 48 
65 54 84 44 
65 54 84 44 
65 54 .84 44 
-70 54 84 44 
-70 54 893 44 
75 54 894 44 
75 54 943 44 
75 54 943 44 
52 54 60 48 
50 54| .60 -.623 48 
50 54| .60 -.623 48 
50 54| .50 -.60 48 
45 -.50 54) .50 —.60 48 
45 -.50 54| .523-.573 48 
45 -.50 54 574 48 
45 -.50 54 574 48 
45 -.55 54 574 48 
45 -.55 54 574 48 
45 -.55 54 574 48 








Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour | week 

$ 
-68 54 
68 54 
66 54 
.65 54 
.65 54 
-65 54 
65 54 
.67 54 
.67 54 
ae 44 
.88 44 
-88 44 
.84 44 
84 44 
-82 44 
-82 44 
82 44 
85 44 
-85 44 
-95 44 
aHbo Dade ac 44 
65 44 
61 44 
.58 44 
-50 44 
-50 44 
-50 44 
.52 44 
.52 44 
.55 44 
.88 44 
.88 44 
84 44 
84 44 
82 44 
.82 44 
82 44 
-82 44 
82 44 
.87 44 

60 -.62 44 

60 -.62 44 

54 -.563 44 

54 48 

45 -,52 44 

50 -.52 44 

50 -.5 44 

48 -.54 44 

48 -.54 44 

55 44 








$ 
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TABLE II.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES 
(a) Pouicemmn (Maximum per year) 












Sydney 
Amherst 
Halifax 
ALYUrOWes sin ate 
Yarmouth 
Charlottetown 
New Brunswick— 
oncton 
St. John. 
Fredericton 
Campbellton 
Quebec— 
Quebec...........+5 
Three Rivers....... 1,275 
Sherbrooke........ 1,404 
Sorel 356 s:sia/ae.c shots 31 1,000}. 
St. Hyacinthe.... 800) . 
St. John's: viscid o <i (nrcreaters 
Machines.....1caehos« 1,275 
Montreal... cists « 1,464). 
Westmount......... 1,700 
Veeaalenniseleabsreis 1,200 
Ontario— 
Ottawa ence + 1,630 
Brockville......... 1,095 
WKangston sje ee ser 1,200 
Belleville.......... 1,400). 
Peterborough...... 1,400 
LAW EN Ss --« aio/ o RRTacsbell ate ahetp « 
Ori ae a crore erstaickell ste atore 
MOLONGOS eet a1 ele ats 1,950 
Niagara Falls...... 1,550 
St. Catharines......| 1,733 
Hamilton... ...::...:- 1,617 
GaN Wetec sis. wieve:stetererae 1,200 
GUCL IS cies orotate tobe 1,200 
Kitchener.......... 1,200 
Woodstock 1,200 
Stratford... 1,380 
London..... 1,761 
SteiChomas) peace sees 
@hatham) oo.aijes << 1,344 
WIDGSOL Ss ccicic cichets « « 1,932). 
POAT Bete apo)svoiore eee ale 1,440 
Owen Sound........ 1,300 
INorth= Bay... .se0... 1,008 
Sault Ste. Marie....] 1,320 
PorteArthur\. seas o 1,620 
Fort William.......]...... 
Manitoba— 
Winnipeg..s.cceec es 1,860 
Brandon ./ceiecie ac 1, 500 
Saskatchewan— 
RGZINE 1 asters 1,680 
Saskatoon.......... 1, 680 
Moose Jaw......... 1,800 
Prince Albert...... 1,500 
Alberta— 
Medicine Hat...... 1,434 
Edmonton......... 1,740 
Calvary isccssteas ce 1,680 
Lethbridge:........ 1, 608 
British Columb 
ernie...... 1,440 
Nelson 1,500 
Rail se ccvcstetasien ss 1,500 
New Westminster..| 1,500 
Vancouver......... 1,800 
Wictoriaincccsecs cae 1,620 
Prince Rupert...... 1,800 


1920 








1921 1922 


Hrs Hrs Hrs 
per |Wages] per | Wages] per 
wk wk wk 


1,150 


1,200 


1,630 
1,095 
1,200 
1,400).... 
1,400 
1,350 
1,200).... 
1,950 
1,627 
1,733 
1,617 
1,250 
1,200 
1,400 
1,200 
1,380 
1,761 
1, 680 
1,344 
1,932 
1,440 
1,500 
1,008 
1, 800 
1,620 
1, 669 











1,860 
1,500 


1,740 

















*Hight-hour day with one day off in turn, 











1925 


Hrs 


1926 


Wages] per | Wages 
wk. 


Hrs 
per | Wages 
wk. 


1927 


Hrs Hrs 
per |Wages] per | Wages 
wk. wk. 


1928 


1929 


1,380 
1,296 
1,330 
1,250 
960 
960 


1,500 
1,440 
1,200 
1,300 


1,222 
1,460 


1300} |si2.01- 
1,040).... 
900}.... 


1,092).... 


1,350 


1,700}... 


1,700 
1,200 


1,725 
1,149 
1,300 
1,400 
1,400 
1,440 
1,200 
1,950 
1, 627 
1,733 
1,617 
1,300 
1,400 
1,400 
1,200 
1, 480 
1,761 
1, 680 
1,344 
1,932 
1,440 
1, 650 
1,380 
1,800 
1, 680 
1, 669 


1,776 
1,260 


1,740 
1, 680 
1,800 
1,620 


1,500 
1, 680 
1, 680 
1,564 


1,800 
1,620 
1,620 
1,620 
1,890 
1,620 
1,800 














1,380 
1,226 
1,330 
1,250 

960 
1,080 


1,500 
1,440 
1,200 
1,300 


1,274 
1,460 


1,300}... 
1,040).... 

900).... 
1,092).... 


1,350 


1,700}... 


1,700 
1,200 


1,725 
1,149 
1,300 
1,400 
1,400 
1,440 
1,200 
1,950 
1,627 
1,733 
1,617 
1,350 
1,400 
1,450 
1,200 
1,480 
1,761 
1, 680 
1,344 
2,150 
1,500 
1, 650 
1,440 
1,800 
1,680 
1,669 


1,776 
1,312 


1,740 
1,680 
1,800 
1,620 


1,500 
1, 680 
1, 680 
1,564 


1,800 
1,630 
1,620 
1,620 
1,890 
1,620 
1,752 


1,380 
1,296 
1,330 
1,250 


1,080 


1,500 
1,440 
1,200 
1,300 


1,274 
1,460 


1,400 


1,700 
1,200 


1,912 
1,150 
1,300 
1,400 
1,400 
1,550 
1,299 
1,950 
1,637 
1,733 
1,750 
1,260 
1,400 
1,500 


1,700 


1,800 
1,680 
1,800 





1,776 
1,312 











1,800 


1,890 
1,620 
1,752 





1,700)... 


1,300).... 
1,040).... 


1,092|.... 














1,080 


1,500 
1,440 
1,200 
1,300 


1,274 
1,460 


1,300].... 
1,100].... 
1,450].... 


1,092).... 


1,400 


1,700}... 


1,700 
1,200 


1,912 
1,194 
1,450 
1,550 
1,400 
1,550 
1,500 
1,950 
1,750 
1,733 
1,750 
1,400 
1,400 
1,500 
1,200 
1,580 
1,761 
1,800 
1,550 
2,150 
1,500 
1,600 
1,500 
1,800 
1,680 
1,800 


1,776 
1,378 


1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,620 





1,500 
1,740 
1,680 
1,564 


1, 680 
1,620 
1, 680 
1,740 
1,890 
1,620 
1,752 





1,380 
1,296 
1,400 
1,340 

960 
1,080 


1,500 
1,440 
1,200 
1,300 


1,326 
1,460 


1,508).... 
1,100}.... 
1,450).... 
1,092]... 


1,400 


OO) cee 


1,700 
1,200 


1,912 
1,194 
1,450 
1,550 
1,500 
1,800 
1,500 
1,950 
1,750 
1,733 
1,750 
1,400 
1,450 
1,500 
1,300 
1,580 
1,761 
1,800 
1,550 
2,150 
1,620 
1,700 
1,440 
1,800 
1,680 
1,860 


1,836 
1,500 


1,860 
1,800 
1,800 
1, 680 


1,620 
1,740 
1,800 
1,680 


1,620 
1,620 
1,800 
1,740 
1,890 
1,710 
1,752 





Hrs 


per | Wages] per 
Ww wk 





1930 








1,620 


1,680 


1,680 
1, 620 
1,800 
1,740 
1,890 
1,710 
1,752 


Hrs 
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TABLE II—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF CIVIC EMPLO YEES—Continued 
(b) FrremMeN (Maximum per year) 






































1920 
Locality 
Wages 
; $ 
Nova Scotia— 
CS VOnCY: crac certeie onesie sar sdenitiite creases 1,220 
grAmaherst fogs aosia-cieaieemios = eerea cereale # Aaa 1,110 
t Halifax....... 00.2... eee ee tree ee eee eee 1,258 
BELTUTO Wan hinds Soins aalseseieie ok eno = ase 1,080 
New Brunswick— 
IGA ODN acetate ctactcteccersishiesiesicclsreiteie' || eteloterenre 
1,320 
Quebec— 
BCHOD EC uae dsinisacsebiavs sie wnt iaictere sterevelsinielgeins 
a Three Rivers.. 
Ef IS HEY DLOO KE cy «5 ce cicie'= 0510's sia) 
BMGMELGAL A <0. dchus= als os seer sf Baines soe wens 
BIW CSURNOUR Gans tras cere eo oe ata san cheer nal 
AMET Les oa te ye ocieie oie se aes als do ersiatete'els\s/sisfune 
Ontario— 
MONG DAW Eaton ais tunel cin cicrche tale aps easiersists se ise alas 1,500 
BEESTOCIC VAL sas. nisieaie ols aysism cielo ole sfetsie sie nies la10ss 1,000 
a Kingston.... 1,095 
BEES OLIO VLG antics ee nie cai cists alkleterave) «is a ee/als)|\e\sfeGscexs 
a Peterborough 1,350 
a Oshawa........ 1,080 
a Toronto........ 1,812 
g Niagara Falls 
a St. Catharines 
GUTRININCOM. be pcs niecteina ce ene deveteaivie’s se gcie.s 
GEBTART OTC: taact tie esis pas a taisie= <= <I> 5 sie 
TAGral Ge secon team diem ae ch aie Teeisios witless 6 
RAC REI DH 7 cae Chee ier ote sie Otello aatst tele 
@crGChener 5.6 cisuiicisisiiseisee Jone => sie 
gj Woodstock........--2seeeee reece eres eceee 
PAS PATOL Cs cps teem cismrenisksieteis smisje\rin= /s.5) 2158 
Mand Oly) cs tees <i sole Sisle o-eieleioreiniet=/@ tere 
a St. Thomas.. 
Chatham... 
BE NVANCSOK: de scolar is townie ose i aiale’s 
AP SAETT corse oisigs> ¥ sfeis ssi efeye etn aloie ¢ 
a Owen Sound a 
BeNortheBaypcoc isis «is lots ole slnle © eisien ieee > o\cie 
LG OD abl tea oye rate ote cteto = 2 sie © ofa chdi> * 8laie/e\nia!” o\e.0)siok> 
@ Sanlt Ste. Marion. «<0 sci opis oe mie ce oss snp 1,500 
DLO bcATEUR: «5 slo oo: lreleleiaisce emagicie re ne ® Hol 1,440 
LONE. WY TALL ELESA oe jose) oe sfet rele erate, #2 @ibs erelmia\s (07 stars |e: afofeieze 
Manitoba— 
a Winnipeg 1,740 
Tp EREATAON pcs alt wiaie « isis, cisls eae on (um > 92's 008 agi 1,500 
Saskatchewan— 
PROSITE od oles ip letmiaieseleini hel ajah~\s elvis 0[e1s)0'e ne ciel 1,500 
TA SASKALOOT ohh tpisieis.cle ricicieisi“ia alee oni s\e =) r= ster 1,680 
DEM OOGO IAW = cisalerote c1s,0}¥ (6 ots]o 4.0 fhein/*inis 41s 410s sjels 1,500 
[TPrince Albert... - 50. -000+-nesece ns cccvece 1,200 
Alberta— 
b Medicine Hat..........-ccessceeeesecceees[eeseces 
id NOR LOM ep osc eicierelacicitielo nies. /eielece/n/eieie 0 le'= 1,680 
GO Cale Ary cores 02 2am o simele cin.sisje vee oe bie aime 1,620 
1,798 
1,200 
1,500 
1, 230 
@. VENCOUYV EL sure cc cis 0.0 seis sloicieie 6 «110 s(2,sias ole aey= 1,800 
EN TCEOUISEn ae cate oie elets cleisieieinie sie.e 0 Bjojo{eialeinieisis « 1,584 
6 Napaimo...... cc cce cece e cece ceeceseeeeees 1,500 
d Prince Rupert......-...+-seeeeeteeeeceres 1,848 





* Motor fire truck drivers. 





1921 
Wages 


1,220 
1,100 


1,080 





1,500 
1,600 
1,350 
1,800 
1,584 
1,500 
1,848 





1922 


Wages 


1,220 
1,100 
1,104 
1,080 


1,260 
1,380* 


1,170 
1,380 
1,352 


1,150 


1,380 
1,438 


1, 656 
1,312 


1,500 
1,680 
1,440 
1,200 


1,320 
1,620 
1, 680 
1,620 


900 
1,500 
1,350 
1,800 
1,584 
1,500 
1,848 








1925 


Wages 


1,360 
1,100 
1,404 
1,080 


1,320 
1,440* 


1,122 
1,456 
1,300 
1,700 
1,700 
1,200 


1, 600 
1,200 


1,200 


1,489 


1,656 
1,321 


1,500 
1,650 
1,476 
1,200 


1,380 
1,620 
1,620 
1,620 


900 
1,500 
1,410 
1,800 
1,473 
1,500 
1,800 








1926 


Wages 


1,360 
1,100 
1,333 
1,080 


1,320 
1,440* 


1,274 
1,456 
1,300 
1,700 
1,700 
1,200 


1,600 
1,200 
1,140 
1,200 
1,350 
1,380 
1,812 
1,500 
1,368 
1,617 
1,551 
1,000 
1,200 
1,380 
1,423 
1,500 
1,704 
1,380 
1,300 
1,980 
1,500 
1,100 
1,500 
1,440 
1,380 
1,440 
1,489 


1, 656 
1,312 


1,584 
1,650 
1,476 
1,200 


1,380 
1,620 
1, 620 
1,620 


900 
1,560 
1,410 
1,800 
1,584 
1,500 
1,800 








1927 


Wages 


1,360 
1,100 
1,333 
1,080 


1,320 
1,440* 


1,274 
1,456 
1,352 
1,700 
1,700 
1,200 


1,751 
1,200 
1,205 
1,200 
1,350 
1,380 
1,812 
1,590 
1,424 
1,617 
1,643 
1,200 
1,250 
1,450 
1,423 
1,500 
1,704 
1,380 
1,360 
1,980 
1,500 
1,100 
1,500 
1,500 
1,380 
1,500 
1,533 


1,656 
1,312 


1,584 
1,710 
1, £36 
1,320 


1,380 
1, 680 
1,620 
1,620 


900 
1,560 
1,560 
1,800 
1,610 
1,500 
1,800 





1928 


Wages 


1,360 
1,100 
1,404 
1,080 


1,320 
1,440* 


1,274 
1,456 
1,352 
1,700 
1,700 
1,200 


1,751 


1,450 


1,100 
1,500 
1,560 
1,380 
1,500 
1,533 


1,656 
1,378 


1,644 
1,710 
1,536 
1,380 


1,380 
1,680 
1, 680 
1, 620 


900 
1,560 
1,600 
1,800 
1,610 
1,500 
1,800 





1929 


Wages 


1,360 
1,100 
1,404 
1,080 


1,320 
1,440* 


1,456 


1,200 


1,620 


1,200 
1,560 
1,620 
1,800 
1,695 
1,560 
1,800 





1930 


Wages 


1,360 
1,100 
1,464 
1,080 


1,320 
1,440* 


1,456 


1,536 
1,380 


1,500 
1,740 
1,740 
1,620 


1,200 
1,560 
1,680 
1,800 
1,695 
1,560 
1,800 


a Double Platoon, with one day off in seven. Shifts: 10 hours day, 14 hours night; or 11 hours day, 138 hours night; or 12 


hours day, 12 hours night. 
b Double Platoon system. 
c Double Platoon. 24 hours off every two weeks. 
d Double Platoon. 24 hours off every ten days. 
e Continuous duty. One day off in ten. 
f Continuous duty. One day off in seven. 


g Call brigade. One man on duty continuously, with every second Sunday off. 


h Continuous duty. One day off in five. 

i Double Platoon. 24 hours on and 24 hours off. 
3 Continuous duty. rer 

i Continuous duty. One day off in six. 

1 Continuous duty. 12 hours off every 4th day. 
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TABLE II—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES—Concluded 


(c) LABOURERS 








Locality 


Charlottetown.... 


New Brunswick— 
Moncton........ 


Campbellton... 
Bathurst........ 
Quebec— 

Quebec.......... 
Three Rivers... 
Sherbrooke..... 
Sorelle acemsacde. 
St. Hyacinthe... 
St. John’s....... 
Ibachiney:. =. .<.. 
Montreal........ 


Brockville...... 
Kingston........ 
Belleville....... 





Niagara Falls... 
St. Catharines. . 
Hamilton....... 


Guelph Dnaaaes Aes 
Kitchener....... 
Woodstock...... 
Stratford........ 
London......... 


Chatham Seedy. 


Owen Sound.... . 
North Bay...... 
Cobaltae pes. 


Sault Ste-Marie. 
Port Arthur..... 
Fort William... . 
Manitoba— 
Winnipeg........ 


Brandon........ 
Saskatchewan— 
ROBIN G Serer ches -6 


Saskatoon....... 
Moose Jaw...... 

Alberta— 
Medicine Hat... 
Edmonton...... 
Calgary ccccwes: 
Lethbridge...... 

British silica 
Fernie.. 


Prince Rupert... 











per 


1925 


Wages 














1920 
Hrs 
3 Wages | per 
p wk 
$ 
Hr |.35 -.42 | 54 
Hr .40 | 48 
Hr -40 | 54 
Hr .30 | 54 
Daiy)| sBreserateete | etarere 
Day| 3.00 | 54 
Hr .40 | 54 
Hr .89 | 54 
Hr -40 | 54 
.|Day|3.50-4.00} 54 
Day’) 2.50 | 60 
Hr -33 | 60 
Hr -40 | 60 
Hr -40 | 60 
Hr .385 | 60 
Hr | .324-.35 | 60 
Hr .45 | 58 
Hr 373] 60 
Hr .373| 60 
Hr -40 | 60 
Hr .50 | 54 
Hr -58 | 44 
Hr -50 | 54 
Hr -40 | 54 
Hr |.45 -.50 | 60 
-40 -.55 | 48 
.40 | 50 
-380 | 54 
.60 | 44 
Hr -50 | 54 
Hr |.37 -.40 | 54 
Hr -55 | 55 
Hr -50 | 48 
Hr -40 | 55 
Hr -40 | 54 
ELE | Ereerenee cle coe 
Hr |.273-.45 | 54 
Fir Rea ae wale ecae 
Hr -50 | 60 
Hr -40 | 54 
Hr -60 | 55 
Hr |.40 -.55 | 54 
Hr |.55 -.60 | 48 
ELT? || 2 cevertere «|e ieeete 
Hr 443) 54 
Day 4.75 a 
Hr |.374-.50 | 48 
FEL Te) |B aitsere o:e [Pe ecaell = 
BEETS | ote cercisree's lleicoralts 
Hr -60 | 54 
Hr -40 | 60 
Hr |.50 -.55 | 60 
Hr |.50 -.524) 55 
Hr .53 | 50 
ERT | ye eter esl even 
Hr .60 | 44 
Hr -60 | 44 
Hr |.48 -.52 | 44 
Day 4.50 | 48 
IDEA Bacaccaen| laced 
DAY cenm cer icimnce 


37 
-55 


-.40 
-.60 


48 
44 
44 
44 


48 
48 
48 


44 
44 


44 
44 
44 


.45 -.60 
Ea Tee AO 
‘50 -.55 


.25 -.35 


-423-.50 
-40 


50 
-45 -.51 
523 
-55 


4.00 
4.00-4.25 
4.00 


4.60 
.373-.65$ 


50 
4 





1927 1928 
Hrs Hrs 
per| Wages |per|] Wages 
wk. wk. 

$ $ 
54 85 -.42| 54 |.85 -.42 
48 .34 | 48 34 
54 .35 | 54 -40 
54 .80 | 54 .30 
54 2.50 | 54 2.50 
54 |2.70-3.00] 54 |2.70-3.00 
54 -40 | 52 45 
54 .36 | 54 36 
54 -30 | 54 -30 
60 3.00 | 60 3.00 
60 2.50 | 60 2.50 
54 .85 | 54 .35 
60 -40 | 60 -40 
60 .30 | 60 .30 
60 .30 | 60 .30 
60 -30 | 60 .30 
60 |.30 -.323] 60 | .380 -.35 
60 -35 | 60 .35 
60 .374| 60 .40 
60 -35 | 60 35 
54 -40 | 54 -40 
44 -50 | 44 .50 
54 .385 | 54 .35 
54 |.35 -.40 | 54 |.35 -.40 
60 -40 | 60 -40 
54 -40 | 54 -40 
50 -40 | 55 -40 
54 |.35 -.40 | 54 |.35 -.40 
44 -60 | 44 .60 
50 |.45 -.50 | 50 |.45 -.50 
54 |.387 -.40 | 54 |.37 -.40 
44 |.50 -.55 | 49 |.50 -.55 
50 |.45 -.50 | 50 |.45 -.50 
55 -40 | 55 .40 
48 -40 | 49 .40 
54 -40 | 54 -40 
54 |.80 -.45 | 54 |.380 -.45 
48 .50 | 48 45 
51 -40 | 50 -40 
54 .40 | 54 .40 
50 .40 | 50 -40 
54 |.50 -.55 | 50 |.50 -.55 
48 |.40 -.55 | 48 |.40 -.55 
54 89 | 54 39 
60 .40 | 60 .40 
54 |3.75-4.00] 54 |8.75-4.60 
48 |.45 -.50 | 48 |.45 -.50 
48 |.40 -.52 | 493).40 -.52 
524].35 -.50 | 523].35 -.50 
48-| 424-50 | 48-|.423-.50 
54 54 ‘ 
59 |.85- .87 | 59 |.35- .37 
55- -40 | 44- .40 
60 55 
50 |.45 -.52 | 55 |.45 -.52 
50 -45 | 50 |.40 -.45 
48 .50 | 48 .50 
48 |.48 -.57 | 44 |.48 -.57 
48 .525] 44 .524 
48 -55 | 48 .55 
48 4.00 | 48 4.00 
48 |4. Ch 25} 48 |4.00-4.25 
48 4.00 | 48 4.00 


44 4.60 
44-] 403.653 


44 53 
4 75 


50 -.573| 44 574 


44 4.60 
44-| 403-653 


44 53 
44 4.75 


1929 1930 
Hrs Hrs Hrs 
per| Wages |per| Wages | per 
wk k . wk. 
$ $ 
54 |.85 -.42 | 54 |.85 -.42 | 54 
48 .34 | 48 .34 | 48 
54 .40 | 54 -40 | 54 
54 .380 | 54 .80 | 54 
54 2.50 | 54 2.50 | 54 
54 |2.70-3.00) 54 |2.70-3.15| 54 
52 -45 | 52 -45 | 54 
54 -36 | 54 .36 | 54 
54 .30 | 54 .30 | 54 
60 3.00 | 60 3.00 | 60 
60 2.50 | 60 2.50 | 60 
54 -40 | 54 40 | 54 
60 -40 | 60 40 | 60 
60 .35 | 60 35 | 55 
60 .380 | 60 30 | 60 
60 .30 | 60 30 | 60 
60 | .30-.35 | 60 35 | 60 
60 -35 | 60 35 | 60 
60 -40 | 60 40 | 60 
60 .35 | 60 35 | 60 
54 -40 | 54 45 | 54 
44 -50 | 44 -50 | 44 
54 .385 | 54 .35 | 54 
54 35 —.40] 54 .85 | 54 
60 -40 | 60 -40 | 60 
54 .40 | 54 .40 | 54 
55 -40 | 55 -40 | 55 
54 35 -.40] 54 |.85 -.40 | 54 
44 -60 | 44 -60 | 44 
50 |.45 -.55 | 50 | .45 -.55) 50 
54 |.387 -.40 | 54 |.87 -.40 | 54 
49 |.50 -.55 | 49 |.50 -.55 | 49 
50 |.45 -.50 | 50 |.45 -.50 | 50 
44 -45 | 44 |.45 -.50 | 44 
49 -40 | 44 40 | 44 
54 -40 | 54 -40 | 54 
54 |.30 -.45 | 54 |.80 -.45 | 44 
48 -45 | 48 -45 | 48 
50 .45 | 50 -45 | 50 
54 -40 | 54 |.40 -.50 | 54 
50 -40 | 50 -40 | 50 
50 |.50 -.55 | 50 |.40 -.55 | 50 
48 |.40 -.55 | 48 |.40 -.55 | 48 
54 .89 | 54 .389 | 54 
60 -40 | 60 .40 | 60 
54 |3.75-4.00) 54 |3.75-4.00] 54 
48 |.45 -.50 | 48 | .45 -.50] 48 
494|.40 -.52 | 493! .40 —.52] 494 
523.35 -.50 | 524! .35 -.50] 523 
48-| .423-.50 | 48-].422-.50 | 48— 
54 54 54 
59 |.35 -.40 | 59 | .85 -.40] 59 
aa .424) 50 -423] 50 
55 |.45 -.493) 55 |.45 -.523) 55 
50 |.40 -.45 | 50 |.40 -.45 | 50 
48 -50 | 48 .50 | 48 
44 |.55 -.57 | 44 |.50 -.57 | 44 
44 .54 | 44 .54 | 44 
48 -55 | 48 -55 | 48 
48 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 
48 |4.00-4.25] 48 |4. oo: 25) 48 
48 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 


44 
44 


44 
44 


48 573] 48 


4.60 
-403-. 65% 


53 
4.75 


44 
44 


44 
44 


573} 48 


4.75 | 44 
-403-.653| 44 


vet a 
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TABLE III.—STEAM RAILWAYS, CARTAGE, LONGSHOREMEN AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 
(a) Srram Ramways 














































Occupation 1920 1921 1922 1923-1926 | 1927-1928 
Aaa 
lassenger, Per MAINS: « ssccis.cle esc sisigcisweisisecis see ss cls cents 4-67 4-27 4-27 4-27 4-47 
“ . 
i POE GAY acceereicnisclovers sists novelas o's sinis Sinle civloveleys $ 7-00 6-40 6-40 6-40 6-70 
per month $ 210-00 192-00 192-00 192-00 201-00 
Freight, through, per mile cents 6-44 5-80 5-80 5-80 6 
PB TONS AG MWe Ys DOL TALC oy orajatcieti's fei cnalcsaxrenio/oieheyele\s'ssoforetes cen . . I : ze 
Brakemen— be poe oe oes pita B06 
Passenger, DOr Wu leuirccniretiisie sisiaaiarsbamys eeierere stepshosatos cents 3:33 2-93 2-93 2-93 3-13 
Ss POE Ak yu aa teraincs coueales sie ates $ 5-00 4-40 4-40 4-40 4-70 
PGE WON GHEE ace sjscojactere ais MOatese ofSietote. clone $ 150-00 132-00 132-00 132-00 141-00 
Freight, through, peri Bele hate Rametam ining Swsrore state cents 5-12 4-48 4-48 4-48 4-84 
IWEVY';, DOR FAD Owarecreiersaicintyactiieietes Ooo crstelois © cents 5-52 . : : . 
enrages. kee 5 4-88 4-88 4-88 5-24 
TOWUTG Ss cikiiata cai (e o’ccousiowista e souste aieiebe wisvovn se biaecetoushs « cents 3°44 3-04 3-04 3°04 3-24 
Or Vi ninscb.o «chee otis auien te akewidle O.cais ete ISIS Risasie ctsis $ 5-16 4-56 4-56 4:56 4-86 
Pr AON bla syercroy-tivdctegatevedves|aicions iatalelo eysieye ayste ats irene evetaiel=e $ 154-80 136-80 136-80 136-80 145-80 
Yardmen— 
HUGH GIG ON POL CA Y: <carain oparere cloves «-sletajecersisis s @rera 6 sa leyayorers $ 6-96 6-32 6-32 6-32 6-64 
EV POTS DET OA ce n> «ic cle towisitieieicis sisigalgiareisisels #512 $ 6-48 5-84 5-84 5-84 6-16 
pwitch tenders, periGay. 10.52. ssisiaces sess ss seins: $ 5-04 4-40 4-40 4-40 4-72 
Locomotive Engineers— 
Passenger, PET MUO. 5. jo. 000 sc eeccajne er ecneeeeesices cents |6-40-6-70 |5-92-6-92 |5-92-6-92 |5-92-6-92 |6-16-7-16 
iPCiPRG, Par TOUG: cowe sctoe saa. 0s biasotin am «main <insiore. + a46 cents |7-12-9-04 |6-48-8-40 |6-48-8-40 |6-48-8-40 |6:84-8-76 
PRCA DOL ORY « crelesigle wie ciate sicislolaie/sin ie «\ebiolei-tete{olepeiols 7-04-8-36 |6-40-7-72 |6-40-7-72 |6-40-7-72 |6-72-8-04 
Locomotive, Firemen— 
Passenger, per Mile.......... 00... see ee eee e ence cree cents |4-80-6:00 |4-32-5-32 |4-32-5-52 |4-32-5-52 |4-56-5-76 
PEROT Nh pen TNT Les ye a reeteral enseas Gray oc)» <)ale esos atexolersye eFersvous cents |5-28-6-79 |4-64-6-15 |4-64-6-15 |4-64-6-15 |5-00-6-51 
PYG CAN DOE GAY cece sacs sialss eeieivis stiles /aseic nva'e.eis\aisiotopslase 5:00-6:96 |4-96-6-32 |4-96-6-32 |4-96-6-32 |5-28-6-64 
PERSE IETS DOL RY. ecins cede 's abs iaiele <apsielepeislo'etble’siovelsishossie $ |5-60-6-24 |4-96-5-60 |4-96-5-60 |4-96-5-60 |5-50-6-60 
Hostlers, helpers, per day $ 5-04 4: 4-40 4-40 4-90 
Telegraph Service— 
Train Dispatchers, per month.,............eeseee8- $ |227-00- |210-68- |210-00- |.......... 225 -00- 
257-00 240-68 240-00 252-00 
Telegraph Operators, per month.................++- $ |130-00- 117-76- 117-00- |117-00- =: |122-00- 
142-00 129-76 129-00 129-00 134-00 
PAD TLS aE BON GE cca sara= aictalasiee aieise een ede acyestager* = $ |137-00- 124-76- 124-00- 124-00- 129-00- 
i 154-00 141-76 141-0 141-00 146-00 
Relief Agents, per MONth.... 50.2.2. -seseceores ens $ 1147-00- |134-76- |134-00- |134-00- | 139-00- 
; 156-00 143-76 143-00 143-00 148-00 
Assistant Agents, per month................-eeeee $ 78-00 70-00 70-00 70-00 ee 
-00 
henry pis POT AON GH seme asieisniciaip leyes ofa eieelesaioroineir’* sie $ |151-00- |134-68- |129-18- |.........- 140-00- 
, 159-00 142-68 TSTMS Mayme etelers 148-00 
Maintenance of Way— 
Extra gang foremen, per day..........-.-e+eeeeeeeee $ |5-55-6-40 |4-75-5-60 |4-51-5-36 |4-70-5-50 |5-10-5-60 
Section foremen, first class yards, per day........... $ 5-60 4-80 4-56 4-80 5-00 
Section foremen, on line per day........----.++e+++: $ 5-30 4-50 4-26 4-40 4-55 
Sectionmen, classified yards, per hour............... cents 483 40 35 38 41 
Sectionmen, other, per HOUT.......0.c22cceecesecance cents 48% 40 35 36-38 38-40 
Bridge and Building— 
Roreliens DEI Cayce ee teis.e < encase cle se e\cleswi=is nlaiaisie =!» $ 6-30 5-50 5-10 5-30 5-60 
Foremen, painter, per GAY... .--- ieee ecrnceeceres $ 6-05 5-25 4-85 5-00 5-25 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers, per hour (minimum)| cents 68 58 54 56 62 
Carpenters, per hOur........++2cerererececees erences cents 68-72 58-62 54-58 56-60 58-62 
Plumbers, pipefitters, tinsmiths, blacksmiths, elec- 
tricians, per hour eae s cents 68-83 58-73 54-69 55-70 57-72 
Pambansa DEG NOUT sae. vide <sigeitis's = pieeleririe cheie)= .| cents 68 58 54 56 58 
Bridgemen or rough carpenters, per hour........-.-- cents 58-68 48-58 44-54 46-56 48-58 
Mechanics’ helpers, per hour.........----+e++seeeee> cents 514 44 43 44 46 
Signalmen, non-interlocked crossings, per hour...... cents 463 38 33 36 38 
Pumpmen, per Month..........eee eee eeeeereeceeees $ |110-00- 92-66- |82-46- 87-00- 91-00- 
116-00 98-66 88-46 93-00 97-00 
Engineers, pile driver, hoist, etc., per day..........- $ 5-90 5-10 4-70 4-85 5-00 
§Locomotive and Car Shops— 
*Mechanics, per hour.........+se2sseeeeererserseees cents 85 77 70 70 74 
{Other carmen, etc., per hour.....-..--+++++-eereees cents 80 72 63 63 67 
Helpers, per hour............-2ceeecrecececscecstee cents 62a 54a 47a 47a bla 
Electrical workers, electricians, per hour...........- cents 85 Wa 70 70 74 
Electrical workers, linemen, per hour...........---- cents 81 73 66 66 70 
Electrical workers, groundmen, per hour.........-+- cents 75 67 60 60 64 
Electrical workers, operators, etc., per hour......... cents 68 60 53 53 57 
Coach cleaners, per hOur......-..+++eeeeeeeeerereeee cents 50 42 38 38 42 
Shop, labourers, per hour cents 483 40 35 38 40 














1929-30 


4-47-4-72 
6-70-7-08 
201 -00- 
219-65 
6-16-6-25 
6-68-7-11 


3-13-3-18 


5-24-5-31 


3+24-3 +28 
4-86-4-94 
145-80- 
153-32 
6-64-6-74 
6-16-6 +25 
4-72-4-79 


6-16-7-16 
6+84-8-76 
6-72-8-04 


4-56-5-76 
5-00-6-51 
5+28-6-64 


5-50-6-00 
4-90 


5+25-5-75 
5-15 


4-70 
41-45 
38-43 


5-75 
5-50 
65 
61-65 


60-77 


*Machinists; boilermakers; blacksmiths; plumbers, etc.; sheet metal workers, cabinet makers, carpenters, coach, loco- 


motive and bench; welders, etc. 


+Freight car carpenters; freight car painters; car inspectors, 
{Differentials on certain lines or divisions above these rates. — 
in some cases some other consideration has been arranged. . 
ing in and out, for each hour actually worked, thereby increas- 


and one-half for overtime, but 


§Since 1918 employees are allowed one minute extra, 


until 1929 in addition to t 
and other helpers 3 cents; since May 1, 1929, t 


in earnings approximately per hour. 

(a) On Western lines Port Arthur and west, 
blacksmiths’ helpers, 4 cents, 
helpers 4 cents, other helpers, 2 cents. 


18560—2 


for check 


car repairers, etc. 
Nearly all classes are on 


the basic 8 hour day 


with time 


hese rates boilermakers’ helpers received 53 cents, 
he differentials on western lines were boilermakers 
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TABLE III—STEAM RAILWAYS, CARTAGE, LONGSHOREMEN AND GRAIN ELEVATORS—Con. 
(b) CarTaGE 













































































1920 1921 1925 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Localit: 
ae, Unit Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages| per | Wages| per | Wages} per | Wages] per | Wages} per | Wages| per | Wages| per 
week week week week week wee week 
ter Truck $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
river e-— 
Moncton....... Wk. |22.00- | 50-53}22.00- | 50-53/20.00- 53/20.00— | 50-53/20.00— | 50-53/19.00- | 50-53}18.00- | 50-53 
24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sb JObNe ear Wk.| 25.00 54} 25.00 54} 22.00 54) 22.00 54] 22.00 54} 22.00 54) 22.00 54 
Montreal....... Wk./18.00- | 48-63/18.00- | 48-63)20.00- | 48-63}20.00- | 50-63/20.00- | 50-63/20.00- | 50-63/20.00- | 50-63 
30.00 33.00 27.00 27.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 
Sherbrooke....] Wk.| 18.00 55} 18.00 55] 18.00 55] 18.00 55] 18.00 55) 18.00 55] 18.00 56 
Hamilton...... Wk.|18.00- | 45-60/20.00- | 45-60/22.00- |464-60/21.60— | 48-60/21.60- | 48-60/22.00- | 48-60/22.00- | 48-60 
27.00 28.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 24.00 27.0 
Mondonyeerer.- Wk.}|20.00- | 44-60/20.00- | 44-60/20.00- | 44-56/20.00- | 44-56)20-00- | 44-56/20.00- | 44-56/20.00- | 44-56 
30.00 30.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Ottawa. ..:.5.. Day}| 3.60-| 53-54) 3.60- | 53-54) 3.00- 54 | 3.60- 54) 4.00 54] 4.00) 54 | 3.50- 54 
4.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Port Arthur... .|Mth./105.00-|50-551/13.00- | 50-55/95.00- | 50-55/100.00-|493-55|100.00-| 50-55/100.00- 55/100. 00- 55 
113.00 115.00 110.0 125.00 105.00 115.00 115.00 
Toronto. ....... Wk. |20.00- | 48-56/20.00- | 48-56/20.00- | 48-60/20.68- | 44-56/20.68- | 44-56/20.68- | 44-56] 20.68/-44-56 
30.00 28.00: 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 30.00 
Waindsors nr s-..- Day|2.85-_ | 48-55)4.35- | 48-55/4.40- | 54-55/3.75- | 50-55/4.50- | 50-55/4.50- | 50-55/3.00- | 42-55 
5.25 5.00 4.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.70) 
Winnipeg....... Wk. }22.50- | 45-50/22-50. | 45-50/20.25- | 45-50/20.25- | 45-50/20.25- | 45-50/20.25- | 45-54/20.25- | 45-48 
27.50 27.50) 25.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
Moose Jaw..... Mth.|95.00— |463-50/95-00- |463-50)/95.00- |464-50/85.00- |473-50| 115.00} 473! 110.00] 473! 110.00] 473 
100.00 115.00 115.00 115.00 
Regina. ssh. Wk. |23 .00- 48) 23 .00- 48} 23 .00- 48/23 .00- | 48-54/23 .00- 52/23 .00— | 48-54/22.50- |48-54 
25.00 25.00 25.00 29.70 25.00: 27.00 27.0 
Saskatoon...... Wk. |25.00— | 54-60/25.00- | 54-60/24.00- | 54-60/24.00- | 50-60/24.00- | 55-60/24.00- | 55-60/24.00- | 55-60 
27.50 27.50 27.50 28.00 28.00 28 .00 28.0 
Calgary........ Wk. |22.50- | 46-54/22.50- | 46-54/20.00- | 45-57/20.00- | 45-57/20.00- | 45-57/20.00- | 45-57/20.00- | 45-57 
27.50 27.50 25.50 25.50 25.00 25.00 25.0 
Edmonton...... Wk. |21.00—- | 48-51/22.00- | 48-51/20.00- | 48-51/20.00- | 48-51/20.00- | 48-51/20.00- | 48-51/22.00- | 48-51 
New Westmin- 25.50 23 .00 25.50) 25.00 25.00 25.00 27.00 
BCL, . mh dees Wk. |28.50- 54/25 .50- 54/27 .00- 54/27 .50- 54) 27 .50- 54/27 .00- 54} 27.00 48 
33.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Vancouver..... Wk. |24.50- | 48-54/24.50— | 48-54/24.00- | 44-54/24.00- | 44-54/24.00- | 48-54/24.00- | 48-54) 24.00/-48-54 
30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Victoria asec): Wk.| 27.00} 54-56) 27.00] 54-56] 27.00) 54-56] 27.00| 54-56] 27.00 54! 27.00 54} 27.00 54 
Teamsters— 
Horse-drawn 
vehicles. 
TEE elias ors ereicte « Wk.| 25.00 60}18 .00- 60}18 .00- 60) 18-00- 60)18 .00- 60}18 .00- 60/20 .00- 60 
j 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 25.00 
Moncton....... Wk.|21.00— | 50-60)21.00- | 50-60|18.00- | 50-60/18.00- | 50-60/18.00- | 50-60/20.00- | 50-60/22.00- | 54-60 
27.00 27.00 25.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
St wJohnwe.ne oe Wk.| 23.00 54} 23.00 54} 20.00 54) 20.00 54] 20.00 54} 20.00 54} 20.00 54 
Montreal....... Wk.|18.00— | 48-60/18.00- | 48-60/18.00- | 48-63]18.00- | 50-63/18.00- | 50-60/18.00- | 50-60/18.00—- | 54-60 
: 22.50 24.00 24.00 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
iamilton;.... Wk.| 26.00 54} 26.00 54} 24.00 54} 24.00 54} 24.00 54) 24.00 54} 24.00 54 
London........ Wk.|19.50— | 50-55/19.00- | 50-55]17.00- | 50-55|17.00- | 50-55/18.00- 54/18 .00- 54/18 .00- 54 
22.00 22.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Ottawa, onc... Wk. eae 54 10. 0 54 18.00 54} 19.50 54] 19.50 48} 19.00 48) 19.50 54 
Port Arthur....|Mth.| 80.00 50} 90.00 5090.00 50} 100.00 493! 100.00 50} 100.00 50} 100.00 55 
Toronto.ea: ete. Wk |24.00— |493-60)/23 .00- |493-60/20.00- | 48-60/21.00- | 50-60/21.00- | 48-54|21.00- 54/21 .00- 54 
; 28.00 27.25 26.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 : 
Windsor........ Day} 3.60- | 48-55] 4.00- | 48-55) 4.15- | 54-55] 3.50- | 50-55] 4.16- | 50-55] 4.16- | 50-55] 5.00 55 
i 5: 4.50 4.28 4.50 5.00 5.13 4.50 
Winnipeg....... Wk.| 26.46 50} 26.46 50} 23.45 50) 23.45 50} 23.45 50} 23.45 48} 23.45 48 
Moose JAWne sere Day 3.70 50 4.00 48 3.50 48 3.50 48 3.50 48 3.50 48 3.50 48 
Regina hse <<: Hr. -50) 50-54 50} 50-54) .40-.50) 50-54) .40-.50) 49-54] .40-.50 54} .40-.50 54) .40-.45) 48-54 
Saskatoon...... Day 4.50) 50-60 4.00) 50-60 4.00} 50-60 4.50) 50-60 4.50) 50-60 4.50 60 4.00 60 
Calgary....::.. Wk. |24.00- 54/24 00- 54/21.00— | 52-57/21.00- | 52-57/21.00- | 52-57/21.00- | 50-57/21.00- | 54-57 
27.50 27.50 25.50 25.00 25.00 25.00: 25.00: 
Edmonton..... Wk.| 27.50 50) 24.75 50}19.75- | 48-51/19.83- | 48-51/20.00- | 48-51/20.00- | 48-51/22.00- | 48-51 
New Westmin- 22.65 22.65 21.33 21.33 27.00: 
ster.. .|Wk.| 380.00 54! 27.00 54) 27.00 54! 27.00 54] 27.00 54) 27.00 54) 27.00 54 
Vancouver Wk. |22.00— | 44~-54/22.00- | 44~-54/24.00- | 44-54/22.00- | 48-54/23. 00- | 48-54/24.00- | 48-54) 23.00-) 48-54 
Drivers— 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 27.00 30.00 30.00 
Single horse 
vehicles, 
(Hialifaxteacs oct Wk.|18.00- | 48-60)15.00- | 48-60/15.00- | 48-60/15.00- | 48-60/15.00— | 48-60/15.00- | 48-60/14.00- 48-60 
22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 24.00 
Moncton....... Wk. BR 50 mee 50} 20.40 54) 20.40 54} 20.40 54] 20.40 54) 20.40 54 
StsJohnen tee Wk.}| 21.00 54) 21.00 54} 18.00 18.00 54) 18.00 54) 18.00 54} 18.00 54 
Montreal....... Wk.|19.00- | 45-64/17.00- | 54~63/17.00- 57-83 17.00— | 54-60)17.00- | 60-63)17.00- 60/17.00- | 60-63 
21.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 2100 |e 
Oitawase cc Day se 54) 3.50 54} 3.50 54; 3.50 54) 3.50 54) 3.50 54} 3.50 54 
Hamilton...... Wk.} 24.00 54] 24.00 54} 22.00 54) 22.00 54) 22.00 54} 22.00 54) 22.00 54 
London........ Wk. et aees 55-56 et 55-56) ei 54-56)18.00- | 54-55}22.00- 54) 28.50 54] 28.50 54 
‘ { f 26.00 26.00 
Toronto.s...+.. Wk. |18.00— | 48-55/18.00- | 48-55/18.00- | 48-54/22.50- | 50-54/22.00- | 50-54/22.00- 50-5422. ana 50-54 
27.00: 25.50 26.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 5.00) Sede. 
Moose Jaw..... Mth.| 100.00) 462} 115.00) 463] 115.00] 463] 115.00 4735/5115 OO 474 retest slet be.- a|loreine Sarena 
Regina......... Hr. .50 50) 50 50 43 50 48 49 45 50 45 50 45 50 
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TABLE III—STEAM RAILWAYS, CARTAGE, LONGSHOREMEN AND GRAIN ELEVATORS—Conc. 


(c) LonGSHOREMEN (GENERAL CARGO) 













































































1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Locality Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs H 
H 
Wages| per | Wages] per | Wages] per | Wages] per | Wages| per | Wages] per | Wages per Wages Bae 
day day day day day ay day day 
$ $ $ $ $ $ rag, ies i. 
60} 9 .60] 9 .65 | 9 .60] 9 -60 | 9 60] 9 .60] 9 65 
S650) 265) 199)/ .65'|) 9) 265)| 9) 65) 9.) 270] ) 911 70" “ON 270 3 
.70 | 9 -70} 9 .65 | 9 .65| 9 .65 | 9 10 | 9 .70| 9 .70 9 
65 9 65 9 65 9 .65 9 .60 | 10 .60 | 10 .60 | 10 60 10 
.70 | 10 -60 | 10 -62 | 10 .62 | 10 .65 | 10 .65 | 10 -65 | 10 -65 10 
.40 | 10 .385 | 10 .35 | 10 .35 | 10 .35 | 10 .35 | 10 .35 | 10 -35 10 
Port McNicoll.. oe .55 | 10 -40 | 10 80 Wi LOe 285) | L0 280 |) LOM 73387 | 10) 237 | 10s 8710 
Hort William........... Hour .46 | 10 -43 | 10 -40 | 10 -40 | 10 -40 | 10 -40 | 10 -40 | 10 .40 10 
Vancouver.............. Hour -90] 8 90] 8 80] 8 COA Sale S4 nl 28/84 esis e878 .87 8 
BVBCEOTIA... 2.90% seen ss Hour 90] 8 80] 8 80] 8 84] 8 84) 8 84] 8 .87 | 8 87 8 
Prince Rupert........... Hour 90] 8 90] 8 80] 8 .80| 8 3280)\) <8ah 2805) e Saliee 80)! Silt e.80) 8 
(d) Gratin ELEVATORS 
1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages| per | Wages| per} Wages] per | Wages] per| Wages] per | Wages] per | Wages} per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Labour ers— 
54 | 60 -45 | 60 -49 |48- 49 |48- 52 |48- .52 |48- .52 |48- -52 |48- 
60 60 60 60 60 60 
60 | 60 .60 | 60 .50 | 60 .50 | 60 .50 | 60 .50 |48- SBOHABH I croisictere sti 
60 60 
.60 | 60 .50 | 60 .50 | 60 .50 | 60 .50 |! 60 .50 | 60 -50 | 60 .50 | 44 
.60 | 60 -50 | 58 .50 | 58 .50 | 62 -50 | 56 .50 | 56 -50 | 56 .50 | 56 
.60 | 60 .50 | 60 .50 | 60 .50 | 60 -50 | 60 -50 | 60 .50 | 60 -50 | 60 
-45 | 60 -423) 60 .37 | 60 .37 | 60 .39 | 60 .39 | 60 -39 | 60 -39 | 60 
.50 | 54 .55 | 60 .50 | 48 .50 | 53 -50 | 44 .50 | 443 .50 | 443 .50 | 444 
.50 | 55 .55 | 50 .50 | 60 .50 | 60 -50 | 60 .50 | 60 -50 | 60 -50 | 60 
.55 | 44 .55 | 44 .55 | 44 .55 | 44 .55 | 44 .55 | 44 .55 | 44 .55 | 44 
573| 44 .574| 44 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 -50 | 48 .55 | 48 -50 | 48 .50 | 48 
-70 | 60 -62 | 60 .66 | 60 .66 | 60 -69 |48- .69 |48- 69 /48- -69 148- 
60 60 60 60 
45 | 54 .45 | 54 -50 | 60 .623| 60 .525] 54 524 | 54 .55 | 54 -55, | 54 
46.25 | 60 | 46.25 | 60 | 46.25 | 60 | 48.75 | 60 | 43.75 | 60 | 45.00 |48- | 45.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48 
60 
190.00 | 60 |190.00 | 60 |190.00 | 60 |190.00 | 60 }200.00 | 60 {210.00 | 60 |210.00 60 |210.00 | 44 
200.00 | 56 |200.00 | 56 }175.00 | 56 |200.00 | 56 |200.00 | 56 |210.00 | 56 )210.00 56 {220.00 | 56 
210.00 | 60 |210.00 | 60 |210.00 | 60 {210.00 | 60 |210.00 } 60 |210.00 | 60 225.00 | 60 |225.00 | 60 
.65 | 60 .67 | 60 .62 | 60 .62 | 60 .64 | 60 .64 | 60 -64 | 68 .64 | 60 
.65 | 54 .65 | 60 .743| 48 - 743) 48 .89 | 44 .89 | 443 -93 |444 1.04 | 443 
140.00 | 55 1165.00 | 50 1165.00 | 60 |155.00 | 60 |140.00 | 60 |140.00 | 60 |160.00 | 60 |170.00 | 60 
62 | 60 .56 | 60 -60 | 48 .60 | 48 -63 |48- .63 | 48- 63 [48- .63 | 48 
60 60 60 60 
-47 | 54 47 | 54 -46 | 54 .46 | 54 -46 | 54 -46 | 54 46 | 54 -46 | 54 
48.75 | 60 | 48.75 | 54 | 48.75 | 60 | 48.75 | 60 | 48.75 | 60 | 48.75 er 48.75 | 48 | 48.75 | 48 
165.00 | 60 {170.00 | 60 |170.00 | 60 |170.00 | 60 |170.00 | 60 |170. 0 60 |170.00 | 60 |170.00 | 60 
.60 | 54 .60 | 54 .60 | 60 -60 | 60 .60 | 60 60 .60 | 60 60 | 60 
165.00 | 56 |165.00 | 56 |175.00 | 56 |185.00 | 56 )200.00 56 200. 0 56 200.00 | 56 }200. “00 56 
190.00 | 60 1190.00 | 60 |190.00 } 60 |190.00 | 60 |190.00 60 |190.00 | 60 |205.00 | 60 |205.00 | 60 
.50 | 60 .52 | 60 .47 | 60 -47 | 60 .49 | 60 49 | 60 -49 | 60 .49 | 60 
-55 | 60 .50 | 60 -50 | 60 .50 | 60 .50 | 60 .50 | 60 .50 | 60 -50 | 60 
150.00 | 60 |150.00 | 60 |165.00 | 60 |165.00 | 60 |165.00 60 |165.00 | 60 165.00 | 60 |165.00 | 44 
165.00 | 56 |165.00 | 56 |165.00 | 56 |165.00 | 56 175.00 | 56 |175.00 | 56 |175.00 | 56 |175.00 | 56 
168.00 | 60 |168.00 | 60 |168.00 | 60 |168.00 60 1168.00 | 60 }168.00 | 60 J180.00 | 60 |180.00 | 60 
130.00 | 55 |150.00 | 50 |150.00 | 60 |150.00 | 60 |160.00 | 60 |160.00 | 60 165.00 | 60 |165.00 | 60 





18560—23 
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TABLE IV—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT 


PRODUCTION AND TRANSMISSION 








Locality and 
Occupation 





QUEBEC AND 
Maritimp 
PROVINCES 


Electricians— 
iP 


Switchboard 
Operators— 
at 


ONTARIO 


Electricians— 


Unit 


Week 


..-| Month 
...| Month 
...| Month 

.| Month 


Hour 
Hour 
Hour 


...| Month 





Month 





























1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages| per | Wages] per | Wages| per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages] per| Wages | per 
wk wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

JTeenseche oes 4.55 | 48 | 3.80] 48 | 3.80 | 48] 3.80 | 48 | 8.80] 48] 8.80] 48] 4.00} 48 
60 -60 | 54 .52 | 54 .57 | 54 .58 | 54 .58 | 54 .60 | 54 -65 | 54 
48 .66 | 48 .62 | 48 .62 | 48 .62 | 44 .62 | 44 -62 | 44 .62 | 44 
60 -60 | 60 .50 | 60 -50 | 55 45 | 55 .45 | 55 .45 | 60 .50 | 60 
54 .663| 54 583] 54 -60 | 54 -60 | 54 .70 | 44 .74 | 44 .77 | 44 
fete tostatac 4.55 | 48 | 3.80] 48] 3.80] 48] 8.80] 48] 3.80 | 48] 8.80 | 48 | 3.80} 48 
eens ote .64 | 54 .51 | 54 -51 | 54 .45 | 54 45 | 54 45 | 54 -45 | 54 
Ue iterate 48 | 56 -40 | 54 -42 | 54 .44 | 54 .44 | 54 44 | 54 -48 | 54 
: 54 .57 | 54 .57 | 54 57 | 54 .57 | 54 57 | 54 .57 | 54 .57 | 54 
; 54 .52 | 54 -50 | 54 -50 | 54 48 | 54 .54 | 54 50 | 54 .55 | 54 
3 54 AT | 54 .47 | 54 -47 | 54 AT | 54 A7 | 54 47 | 54 .52 | 54 
5 54 45 | 54 .45 | 54 .45 | 54 .45 | 54 .42 | 54 42 | 54 .50 | 54 
125.00 | 60 {105.00 | 60 |102.50 | 60 {107.00 | 54 | 107.00] 54] 110.00) 54] 110.00] 54] 115.00] 54 
A 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 44 55 | 55 .62 | 48 -65 | 48 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 
60 -50 | 60 .54 | 50 -54 | 50 .54 | 54 .56 | 50 .56 | 50 -56 | 50 
50 .55 | 60 -45 | 60 -45 | 55 .55 | 55 -55 | 55 .55 | 60 .55 | 60 
48 |135.00 | 48 |110.00 | 48 |115.00 | 48 |115.00 | 48 |115.00 | 48 {115.00 | 48 |115.00 | 48 
Savona les -524) 56 -583| 56 .60 | 56 .62 | 56 634] 56 .65 | 56 .75 | 48 
72 1115.00 | 72 {180.00 | 56 |180.00 | 56 |130.00 | 56 |130.00 | 50 |180.00 | 50 |130.00 | 56 
mevsailalioaiee -80 | 56 .385 | 48 .385 | 54 .385 | 54 .85 | 54 .35 | 54 .35 | 54 
60 -36 | 60 .82 | 54 .34 | 54 .36 | 54 .36 | 54 .388 | 54 .88 | 54 
48 -44 | 48 .35 | 48 .85 | 48 .85 | 48 .35 | 48 .35 | 48 .87 | 54 
60 31 | 60 .35 | 60 -35 | 60 .35 | 54 .87 | 54 .387 | 50 .387 | 50 
eres | aiaae -723| 54 .123| 54 723) 54 .723| 54 72%) 54 724) 54 724) 54 
48 .67 | 48 .65 | 48 -65 | 44 .65 | 44 .65 | 44 .66 | 44 .66 | 44 
493 .75 | 493 .75 | 54 .82 | 493 .82 | 493 .82 | 494 .82 | 493) .82 | 49% 
50 | 30.77 | 50 | 34.61 | 54 | 35.10 | 54 | 35.10 | 54 | 35.10 | 54 | 30.00 | 50 | 30.00 | 50 
54 |150-00 | 54 |170-00 | 54 |170-00 | 49 |170-00 | 493]170-00 |49% |170.00 | 493/170.00 | 493 
54 /130-00 | 54 |130-00 | 54 |140-00 | 493/150.00 | 494/150.00 |493 |165.00 | 492/165 00 | 493 
54 ]125.00 | 54 |125-00 | 54 |135-00 | 493/140.00 | 494/140.00 | 493/160.00 | 4941150.00 49% 
Moraes lees 120.00 | 54 |120.00 | 54 |130.00 | 54 |135.00 | 494/135.00 | 4931155.00 | 493/145.00 | 493 
eee ta ease Le RS .78 | 54 -78 | 493 -80 | 493 .80 | 495 .80 | 493 .80 | 493 
ea eees leataalinc cee eae -75 | 54 .75 | 493 .76 | 495 -78 | 493 -78 | 493 -78 | 493 
ao Gosets olleeeve lee aae em ciate -70 | 54 .73 | 493 .73 | 495 -75 | 493 -75 | 493 -75 | 493 
f54 1185-00 | 54 |190-00 | 54 |190.00 | 493/190.00 | 4911190.00 | 493/195.00 | 493]195-00 | 493 
$54 1160.00 | 54 1165.00 | 54 1165.00 493/170.00 | 493/170.00 | 493|175.00 | 493/175.00 | 493 
weriaainallncttls -45 | 54 -40 | 48 -40 | 48 .50 | 48 .40 | 48 .85 | 48 .35 | 48 
55 -40 | 55 45 | 55 .50 | 55 .57 | 55 .57 | 55 .57 | 55 .57 | 55 
49} -50 | 493 -50 | 493 -50 | 493 .57 | 44 .57 | 44 .57 | 44 .57 | 44 
54 .40 | 54 48 | 54 48 | 54 .48 | 54 48 | 54 48 | 54 48 | 54 
.50 40 | 50 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 .54 | 44 .55 | 44 
eee etee a eens .43 | 54 .43 | 50 48 | 54 48 | 54 48 | 54 48 | 54 .50 | 54 
Me temetores| Se cete cl eees .55 | 60 .55 | 60 .55 | 60 .55 | 60 .55 | 55 .55 | 55 
Bose sitcid econ (eae .50 | 60 -50 | 60 -50 | 60 .50 | 60 -50 | 55 -50 | 55 
54 -65 | 54 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 -63 | 48 
48 .66 | 48 .65 | 50 -65 | 50 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 
seme ones 140.00 | 60 |135-00 | 60 |120.00 | 49 |110.00 | 54 |110.00 | 60 |110.00 | 60 1110.00 | 60 
vance aes 130.00 | 60 |120.00 | 50 |110.00 | 49 |110.00 | 48 |110.00 |. 54 |110.00 | 54 |110.00 | 54 
5 -80 | 55 TNEBS 300 965 .81 | 55 -81 | 55 -88 | 55 .88 | 55 
493 -80 | 493 -77 | 493 -77 | 493 .88 | 44 .88 | 44 .88 | 44 .88 | 44 
54 -50 | 54 .55 | 54 .60 | 54 .60 | 54 -60 | 54 .60 | 54 +60 | 54 
sabato 724) 54 724] 54 -723) 54 .723| 54 723) 54 725) 54 .723| 54 
50 .70 | 50 -70 | 44 -70 | 44 -70 | 44 .73 | 44 -74 | 44 .75 | 44 
54 -50 | 54 -50 | 54 -50 | 54 -50 | 54 .50 | 54 .50 | 54 -45 | 54 
Save eheeets -49 | 54 .50 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 | 54 -60 | 54 .60 | 54 .64 | 54 
54 -65 | 54 -60 | 54 -60 | 54 .63 | 54 .65 | 54 .65 | 54 .673| 54 
56 |140.00 | 56 |160.00 | 54 |160.00 | 54 |160.00 | 52 |160.00 | 52 |160.00 | 52 1173.00 | 52 
50 | 26.25 | 50 | 29-00 | 50 | 30.00 | 50 | 30.00 | 50 | 30-00 | 50 | 30-00 | 50 | 30.00 | 50 
: .75 | 56 .75 | 60 -73 | 60 03 | 55 273 | 55 
-70 | 56 .70 | 60 -70 | 60 .70 | 55 -70 | 55 
.62 | 56 .62 | 60 .62 | 60 .62 | 55 -62 | 55 
54 '100.00 | 54 1100.00 | 56 !105.00 | 56 |105.00 | 60 '125.00 | 60 '130.00 | 60 |115.00 ! 60 
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TABLE IV—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT 
PRODUCTION AND TRANSMISSION—Continued 








Locality and 
Occupation 


OnTARIO— 
Concluded 


Switchboard 
Operators 





CoLuMBIA 


Electricians— 
No. 1 
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TABLE IV—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT 
PRODUCTION AND TRANSMISSION—Concluded 

















1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Locality and 


Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 

Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages| per | Wages| per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per 

wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prarris Prov- 
INCES AND 
British 

Co.tumB1a— 
Concluded 


Switchboard 


130.00 | 48 |134.00 | 48 |137.00 | 48 137.00 | 48 |137.00 | 48 
125.00 | 48 129-00 | 48 |182.00 | 48 |132.00 | 48 /132.00 | 48 


149.00 | 48 157.00 | 48 |160.00 | 493/175.00 | 48 |175.00 | 48 























5 5.15 | 44 : 

60 | 48 60 | 48 60 | 48 50 | 48 .50 | 48 
4.75 | 44 | 4.50 | 44 | 4.50 | 44 50 | 44 | 4.50 | 44 
5.00 |. 44 | 5.00 | 44] 5 ; 

4 4.00 | 48 00 | 48 | 3.62 | 48 


So 
Ss 
> 
ts 
Pon oT 
S 
iS 
ia 
i 
ou 
S 
Ss 
a 
tS 



































TABLE V.—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 

















No. 10....]Week | 9.50-15.50| 48 | 10.00-15.50] 48 | 9.50-15.50] 48 | 9.50-15.50} 48 -50-15.50) 48 | 10.00-15.50| 48 
No. 11....|/Week | 13.50-19.00} 48 | 13.00-19.00} 48 | 14.50-18.00] 48 | 14.50-18.00} 48 .00-19.00} 48 | 14.00-19.00} 48 
No, 12....|Mth. | 47.50-67.50) 493} 42.50-70.00] 453] 42.50-70.00) 453} 42.50-70.00] 454 -50-70.00) 453} 42.50-70.00) 453 
No, 13....|Mth. | 40.00-67.50] 50 | 42.50-70.00} 50 | 45.00-70.00} 50 | 42.50-70.00} 50 | 42.50-70.00} 50 | 42.50-70.00] 50 
IN Ose ae care [LGHE Mele scssstnie sie viele ....| 55.00-82.50} 44 | 55.00-82.50} 48 | 55.00-90.00] 48 | 55.00-90.00] 48 | 55.00-90.00] 48 
No. 15....|Day 2.25- 3.00} 48 | 2.25- 3.00) 48 | 2.25- 3.00) 48 | 2.25- 3.40) 48 | 2.25- 3.40] 48 | 2.25- 3.40) 48 
No. 16....)/Mth. | 62.50-97.50} 48 | 52.50-90.00} 42 | 50.00-90.00] 42 | 50.00-90.00} 42 | 50.00-95.00} 42 | 55.50-95.00] 42 
No, 17....;/Mth. |80.00-100.00} 42 | 58.00-92.00} 42 | 58.00-95.00] 42 | 58.00-95.00| 42 | 58.00-95.00] 42 | 58.00-95.00| 42 
No. 18....}/Week | 11.10-22.50} 42-| 11.10-22.50} 42-) 11.10-22.50] 42-) 11.10-22.50} 42-| 11.10-22.50] 42-| 11.10-23.10] 42- 








1921 1925 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per Wages per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Operators— 
No. 1.....|Week 8.88} 52 | 7.00-14.50) 48 | 7.00-15.00] 48 | 7.00-14.50) 48 | 6.00-14.50] 48 | 6.00-14.50} 48 
INOS 2 ace Mtlianie sen aaeter ....| 12.00-60.00} 45 | 15.00-55.00) 45 | 12.00-62.00} 45 | 12.00-62.00] 45 | 12.00-62.00] 45 
No. 3....|/Mth. 61.00} 54 45.00) 54 50.00} 434 48.00} 413 48.00) 414 50.00} 413 
No. 4..../Week| 9.50-15.50} 48 9.50-15.50) 48 9.50-15.50) 48 9.50-15.50} 48 9.50-15.50) 48 9.50-15.50] 48 
No. 5....|Week | 14.00-19.00) 48 | 12.50-19.00] 48 | 11.50-19.00} 48 | 11.50-19.00} 48 | 11.00-19.00] 48 | 11.00-19.00] 48 
No. 6....|/Week | 10.50-16.50) 48 | 10.50-16.50| 48 | 10.00-16.50] 48 | 10.00-16.50] 48 | 10.00-16.50] 48 | 10.00-16.50] 48 
INON = Uicis SalWOOK lors note ret ..--| 9.50-13,50} 48 9.50-13.50} 48 9.50-13.50) 48 9.00-15.00) 48 9.00-15.50] 48 
No. 8....|/Week | 13.00-19.00) 48 | 12.00-19.00] 48 | 12.00-19.00) 48 | 11.50-19.00] 48 | 11.00-19.00] 48 | 12.00-19.00] 48 
No, 9..../Week | 10.50-16.50) 48 | 10.50-16.50| 48 | 10.50-16.50] 48 | 10.00-16.50] 48 | 10.00-16.50) 48 | 10.00-16.50] 48 
9 
12 
42 
































48 48 48 48 48 48 
Observers— 

INO lise cil WGK II. o.« cients errs ....| 16.50-17.00} 48 | 16.50-17.00] 48 | 17.00-18.00] 48 | 13.00-19.00] 48 | 14.00-17.00] 48 
No. 2....)Week 19.00} 48 18.50} 48 18.50) 48 18.50} 48 19.50} 48 19.50} 48 
No. 3....}Week | 21.00-22.50] 48 | 21.00-23.50] 48 | 21.00-23.50| 48 | 21.00-23.50] 48 | 21.00-23.50] 48 | 21.00-23.50] 48 
No. 4..../Week | 19.00-20.00] 48 | 19.50-20.50| 48 | 18.50-20.50] 48 | 19.50-20.50) 48 | 17.50-20.50] 48 | 18.50-20.50] 48 
INO: (Oirce si WOKS [Riri caicisiee 6s wanes 14.50} 48 15.50} 48 16.00} 48 15.00} 48 16.50} 48 
No. 6..../Week | 20.00-22.50} 48 | 20.00-23.50) 48 | 19.50-23.00] 48 | 18.00-23.50] 48 | 19.00-23.50] 48 | 19.00-23.00] 48 
No. 7....]Week | 19.00-21.50) 48 | 15.50-21.50] 48 | 15.50-21.50] 48 | 18.00-20.50] 48 | 14.50-20.50] 48 | 17.50-20.50| 48 
No. 8....}Week | 18.50-20.50] 48 19.50} 48 19.50} 48 19.50) 48 19.50) 48 19.50) 48 
No: 9ien: Week | Baieteerersareieiene apa 20.00} 48 20.00; 48 20.00) 48 23.00} 48 23.50} 48 
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TABLE V.—SAMPLES OF RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR TELE 
EMPLOYEES—Concluded ee 








Occupation | Unit 


Supervisors— 


..|Week 


.|Hour 





1921 


1925 


1927 


1930 


Hrs 


Wages per 
wk. 


1600-23 .50 
15.50-20.00 
“16.50-32.50] 48 
15.50-20.00 
16.50-17.50 
18.00-21.50 

70.00 
"85.00-90.00| 48° 

90.00 















Wages 


$ 
1200-18 .00 
15.50-19.50 
17.00-24.50 
16.50-21.50 

17.00 
15.50-23.50 
16.50-20.50 
15.00-19.50 
16.00-22.50 


70.00 
87.50-102.50 
90.00 


90.00 
90.00-95 .00 





Wages 









$ 
11.00-19 .00 
12.00-19.50 
16.00-26.50 
14.50-19.50 

16.00 
15.50-27.50 
16.50-20.50 
14.50-19.00 
16.00-22.50 
70.00 


42 

55 55 
54 51 
54 5.32 
50 36.50 
44 37.40 
50 36.50 
50 36.50 
44 37.40 
50 36.50 
50 36.50 
50 39.00 
49 934 
49 933 
44 98 
44 -90 
44 -90 
44 90 
44 -88 
44 95 
44 | 44.70-45.80 
54 5.92 
50 36.50 
44 37.40 
50 36.50 
50 35.00 
44 37.40 
50 35.00 
50 35.00 
50 37.00 
49 .88 
44 -88 
44 82 
44 82 
44 | 38.50-48.15 
55 38 
54 2.50 
54 4.12 
50 30.00 
44 33.00 
50 32.50 
50 34.00 
44 34.50 
50 34.00 
50 34.00 
50 87.50 
49 .88 
44 .89 
44 89 
44 85 
44 85 
44 85 
44 82 
44 | 38.50-41.25 
54 4.68 
50 36.50 
44 37.40 
50 36.50 
50 36.50 
44 37.40 
50 36.50 
50 36.50 
50 39.50 
44 .87 
44 .82 
44 | 38.50-41.25 


0) 48 











1928 
Hrs 
per| Wages 
wk 

$ 
48 | 12.00-20.00 
48 | 15.50-19.50 
48 | 16.00-26.50 
48 | 15.50-20.50 
48 15.50 
48 | 16.00-27.50 
48 | 16.50-24.50 
48 | 14.50-19.50 
48 | 16.00-23.00 
453 70.00 
48 |87.50-102.50 
48 |90.00-110.00 

95.00 
42 |90.00-100.00 
55 54 
54 51 
54 5.50 
50 37.50 
44 38.50 
50 37.50 
50 37.00 
44 38.50 
50 37.50 
50 36.50 
50 37.00 
44 934 
44 933 
44 .98 
44 .90 
44 94 
44 .94 
44 88 
44 95 
44 | 43,.95-45.80 
54 5.28 
50 33.50 
44 38.50 
50 36.50 
50 35.00 
44 38.50 
50 36.50 
50 33.50 
50 39.50 
44 .88 
44 -90 
44 .82 
44 82 
44 | 38.50-49.30 
55 42 
54 2.50 
54 4.36 
50 30.00 
44 33.50 
50 33.50 
50 34.00 
44 34.50 
50 34.00 
50 34.00 
50 37.50 
44 .88 
44 .924 
44 89 
44 .89 
44 .87 
44 85 
44 82 
44 | 38.50-41.25 
54 4.85 
50 36.50 
44 38.50 
50 35.00 
50 37.00 
44 38.50 
50 36.50 
50 36.50 
50 39.50 
44 94 

4 


4 82 
44 | 38.50-42.40 








1929 

Hrs 

per} Wages 
wk. 

$ 
48 | 10.50-20.00 
48 | 14.50-19.50 
48 | 15.00-25.50 
48 | 14.50-20.50 
48 17.00 
48 | 16.00-27.50 
48 24.50 
48 | 14.50-19.50 
48 | 16.00-23.50 
453 70.00 
48 |87.50-102.50 
48 |95.00-110.00 
48 95.00 
42 100.00- 
107.50 

55 56 
54 51 
54 5.50 
48 37.50 
44 38.50 
48 37.50 
50 37.00 
44 38.50 
48 37.50 
48 37.50 
48 39.00 
44 934 
44 934 
44 98 
44 93 
44 97 
44 95 
44 93 
44 95 
44 | 43.95-45.80 
54 5.28 
48 32.00 
44 38.50 
48 36.50 
50 35.00 
44 38.50 
48 36.50 
48 36.50 
48 39.50 
44 .88 
44 90 
44 92 
44 .87 
44 | 38.50-49.30 
55 41 
54 2.50 
54 4.36 
48 30.00 
44 33.50 
48 33.50 
50 34.00 
44 34.50 
48 34.00 
48 34.00 
48 37.50 
44 .88 
44 925 
44 .88 
44 92 
44 -90 
44 87 
44 .87 
44 | 38.50-41.25 
54 4.85 
48 36.50 
44 38.50 
48 36.50 
50 36.50 
44 36.50 
48 36.50 
48 36.50 
48 39.50 
44 94 
44 .87 
44 | 38.50-42.40 





Hrs 


per Wages 
Ww 


$ 
13 .00-20.00 
12.50-19.50 
15 .00-25 .50 
15.50-20.50 


17.50 
16.00-29.00 

24.50 
13 50-19 .50 
16.00-23 .50 
453 70.00 
48 |87.50-102.50 





48 |95.00-110.00 
48 100.00 
42 100.00- 
107.50 
54 56 
54 51 
54 5.50 
48 37.50 
44 38.50 
48 37.50 
50 37.00 
44 38.50 
48 37.50 
48 37.50 
48 40.50 
44 934 
44 934 
44 98 
44 93 
44 97 
44 95 
44 -95 
44 95 
44 | 43.95-45.80 
54 5.50 
48 37.50 
44 38.50 
48 36.50 
50 35.00 
44 38.50 
48 36.50 
48 36.50 
48 39.50 
44 -88 
44 -90 
44 94 
44 .87 
44 | 38.50-43.55 
54 AL 
54 2.50 
54 4.36 
48 30.00 
44 33.50 
48 36.50 
50 34.00 
44 34.50 
48 34.00 
48 34.00 
48 37.50 
44 .88 
44 925 
44 -88 
44 92 
44 90 
44 -89 
44 87 
44 | 38.50-42.40 
54 4.85 
48 34.50 
44 38.50 
48 36.50 
50 36.50 
44 36.50} 
48 36.50 
48 36.50 
48 39.50 
44 94 
44 .89 
44. | 38.50-43.55 
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TABLE VI—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES 








1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages! per |Wages| per | Wages] per | Wages] per |Wages| per | Wages] per |Wages| per | Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 





20.50] 46 | 20.45] 46 | 24.00 48 | 24.00] 48 | 25/00] 48 | 25 00 : ; 
26.00] 48 | 30.00] 48 | 32.50] 48 | 32.50] 48 | 32.50] 48 39.5) 43 32 B0 43 33 0 43 
35.00] 48 | 35.00) 48 | 28.00] 48 | 22.00] 48 | 25.00] 48 | 27-00] 48 | 27-00] 48 | 27.001 48 


8.50] 48 | 9.00) 48 | 8.50} 48} 8.00) 48] 6.50] 48] 7.00] 48] 8.00 48 | 8.00] 48 


8.00] 48 | 8.00] 48] 8.00] 48] 8.00] 48] 8 ool 48| 9° j ; 

13.00] 60 | 15.00] 55 | 15.00] 55 | 15.00] 55 | 15-00] 55 18-00 Fe 1B Ob 53 15-0 Fa 
18.00} 55 | 15.00] 52 | 15.00] 50 | 15.00] 50 | 16.00] 50 | 16-00] 50 | 16.00] 50 | 16 001 Bo 
10.00) 54 | 10.00) 55 | 10.00} 54 | 10.00] 54 | 10.00] 54 | 10:00] 54 | 10.00] 54 | 10\00| 84 
12.00) 54 | 12.00] 54 | 12.00] 48 | 12.00] 48 | 15.00] 48 | 15.00] 48 | 14/00] 48 | 16 00| 48 
13.00] 474] 13.00} 473] 12.00] 474] 13.00] 474] 13.00] 473] 12 00] 473| 12.50] 473| 12° 50l 68 
14.00) 463) 13.00) 463] 13.00) 463) 13.00] 463] 13.00] 464] 13 00] 465] 13.00] 468| 13.00] 464 
15.00} 45 | 15.00] 46 | 12.00] 50 | 12.00) 48 | 13:00] 48 | 12.00] 48'| 12.00] 48°| 12 501 48 
Sean ae 11.50} 48 | 11.00) 48 | 11.00] 48 | 12.00] 48 | 9:00] 54 | 11.00! 54 | 11 ool 54 
15.00) 54 | 12.00] 48 | 12.00] 48 | 12.00) 48 | 12.00] 48 | 12-00| 48 | 12700) 48 | 12.00! 48 
15.001 50 | 15.00! 50 | 15.001 50 | 16.00! 50 | 16.00} 50 | 16:00! 50 | 1200! 50! 12'001 60 
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TABLE VI._SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES—Continued 











Occupation 


Starchers—Concluded 
No. 14 


























‘TABLE VI—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN 
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AUNDRIES—Concluded 














1920 1921 

Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs 

Wages] per |Wages| per 

wk. wk. 

Shirt and Collar $ $ 

Finishers—Con. 

15.00] 44 | 15.00} 44 

15.00} 48 | 15.00} 48 

14.25] 46 | 14.35] 46 

13.50} 48 | 13.50) 48 

12.00} 48 | 13.50} 48 

f 14.00} 48 | 14.00) 48 

INOG 24s sardety od aikiedeborste:« Week | 15.00} 48 | 15.00) 48 

Sorters— 

INOS Wear Btv ortho teber tone Week 9.50} 48 | 10.00} 48 

INOS) 2b oi cthb oeietoicboteetent Week |...... He-i|| £960) 47 

INGieiSericesscbienearctets Week | 23.00} 60 | 15.00) 55 

INOS 4, cBR cen thodted Week |...... «.-} 22.00] 52 

INOER 391s kiss ote eeis: rvs Week | 14.00} 493] 14.00] 493 

INOS (65.0 Beiates Jon de3 Weelk: [.38.crilade. 14.00} 48 

INOS) GTi tills stetsleiereates Weelk:. }..88.. 2s ..| 12.00} 50 

INOUG8L ech cee seeeiak Week | 12.50} 493] 12.50} 493 

IM GUID: «tapes tras deta oh Week | 12.00] 45 | 14.00] 45 

INGM 10: fobs tetaecidad Week | 14.50] 48 | 15.00] 48 

PL ot Pe cdebe ners Week 48 48 




















30.00 
26.00 
26.00 
31.05 
26.85 
24.00 
30.00 
25.00 














1925 


Hrs 


$ 


15.00 
15.00 
14.50 
13.50 
13.50 
15.00 
15.00 


9.00 
10.50 
15.00 
22.00 
.00 
-00 
.00 
.00 
00 
00 
50 


26.00 
26.00 





25.00 








1926 


$ 


13.50 
15.00 
14.50 
13.50 
13.50 
15.00 
15.00 














Hrs 


1927 


Wages] per | Wages] per |Wages 
wk. wk. 








$ 


13.50 
15.00 
13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
15.00 
15.00 


10.65 
10.50 
16.00 
22.00 
14.00 
15.00 
12.00 
12.50 
15.00 
15.00 
13.50 
13.50 
16.00 
15.00 


33.00 
35.00 
30.00 
28.00 
36.00 
35.00 
33.50 
30.00 
41.00 
25.00 
27.00 
35.00 
40.00 


30.00 
32.00 
32.50 
37.00 
45.00 
37.00 
35.00 
40.00 
33.00 
40.00 
31.25 
40.00 
33.60 
31.20 
38.40 
43.20 
30.00 


19.55 
23.00 
25.00 
18.00 
22.00 
25.00 
18.00 
26.00 
28.00 
28.00 
26.00 
25.00 
30.00 
25.00 
30.00 
20.00 
25.00 
25.00 
30.00 
25.00 
25.00 
30.00 
27.00 
26.00 
31.00 
28.00 
24.00 
28.00 
25.00 








1928 


28.00 
27.00 
25.00 
34.00 
28.00 
30.00 
20.00 
25.00 
25.00 
32.00 
25.00 
25.00 
30.00 
27.00 
26.00 
32.00 
33.00 
24.00 
35.00 
25.00 











1929 


Hrs 
per |Wages| per | Wages] per |Wages 
wk. wk. wk. 











1930 
Hrs 
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TABLE VII—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY 
A. Loaaine 


. 











1921 1922 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Locality and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs H H reN 
Occupation Wages] per |Wages| per | Wages] per |W: = a pag ay aly 
ages| per | Wage: 
wi. wk. wi, Se Washi ee hveral wielwareteteleaes laa 
$ § $ § stleekes $ $ 


QUEBEC AND 
Maritime PRovINcES 


Choppers and Sawyers— 
No. 1 


Day | 2.50/59 | 1.25] 60 | 1.60] 60} 1.70] 59 | 1.75] 59} 1.75) 59 | 1.85 
Month | 70.00] 60 | 35.00] 60 | 50.00) 60 | 50.00] 60 | 50.00] 60 | 50.00] 60 | 50.00 0 50:00 , 
Month |60.00-| 60 | 30.00/ 60 |35.00-| 60 |35.00-] 60 |35.00-| 60 |35.00-| 60 |35.00-| 60 |35.00-| 60 


75.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 
Month | 52.00) 60 | 32.00] 60 | 50.00] 60 | 60.00] 60 | 60.00] 60 | 60.00} 60 20.00 60 80.00 80 
Month | 80.00|....] 50.00/....| 47.00]....| 49.00]....] 54.00]....| 54.00]....| 54.00]....] 54.00]... 


Month |100.00) 70 | 90.00} 70 | 90.00} 70 | 90.00} 70 | 90.00} 70 | 90.00} 70 | 90.00 
Month |100.00} 84 | 52.00] 84 |80.00-] 84 | 75.00) 84 | 75.00) 60 | 75.00} 60 75.00 60 75.00 60 


ir 90.00 
Month |125.00|{70 | 45.00] 70 | 90.00] 70 | 90.00] 70 | 90.00] 70 | 90.00] 70 | 90.00 
Month |125.00]....| 93.00]....|102.00]....] 89.00]....} 94.00]....] 94.00]... ot Dole 98.00 a. 


Month 50.00 70 | 45.00} 70 | 40.00] 60 | 40.00] 60 | 40.00} 60 | 40.00) 60 | 40.00] 60 | 45.00} 60 


Month 70:00 60 | 35.00| 60 | 50.00] 60 | 50.00] 60 | 50.00] 60 | 50.00) 60 | 50.00] 60 | 50. 

Month | 75.00] 60 | 30.00| 60 | 40.00] 60 | 40.00] 60 | 40.00] 60 | 40.00] 60 | 40.00] 60 10:00 80 
Month 100.00] 60 | 30.00/ 60 | 45.00] 60 | 55.00) 60 | 60.00] 60 | 50.00] 60 | 60.00] 60 | 60.00] 60 
Month | 80.00|....} 50.00/....| 47.00|....| 49.00]....} 54.00]....] 54.00]....] 54.00]....] 54.00]... 


Month | 45.00} 60 | 35.00] 60 | 35.00] 60 | 35.00] 60 | 35.00} 60 | 35.00} 60 | 35.00) 60 | 40.00 
Month | 65.00] 60 | 30.00} 60 | 45.00] 60 | 45.00} 60 |45.00-| 60 |45.00-| 60 |45.00-] 60 |45.00- 80 


Month |45.00-| 60 | 26.00! 60 |26.00-| 60 |26.00-| 60 |26.00-| 60 |26.00-| 60 |26.00-| 60 |26.00-| 60 


Month |100.00] 60 | 30.00] 60 45.00| 60 | 55.00] 60 | 45.00] 60 | 50.00] 60 | 45.00] 60 | 45.00) 60 
Month |70.00- 50 00/....| 47.00|....| 49.00]....| 54.00]....| 54.00]....] 54.00]....] 54.00)... 


Month | 90.00] 60 | 52.00] 60 | 52.00] 60 | 52.00] 60 | 52.00) 60 | 52.00) 60 | 65.00) 60 | 65.00) 60 
Month |110.00/ 60 | 90.00] 60 | 80.00] 60 | 80.00] 60 | 80.00] 60 | 85.00] 60 | 85.00) 60 | 85.00] 60 
Month |100.00]....} 83.00]....| 92.00]....| 89.00]....] 94.00)....} 94.00]....) 94.00)....| 85.00)... 


59 | 2.50) 60 | 2.50] 59 | 2.50] 59 | 2.50] 59 | 2.75) 59 | 3.00) 59 
72 |3.00- | 72 |3.00- | 72 |3.00- | 72 |3.00- | 72 |3.00— | 72 |3.00- | 72 


60 |2.00- | 60 |2.00- | 60 |2.00- | 60 |2.00- | 60 |2.00- | 60 |2.00- | 60 


Day 3.50} 59 
Day 4.75) 72 


wb 
bo or 
oo 
















































































Day |2.75- | 60 |1.75- 
2 3.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
INO Ae. ct ee shewiae nae s Day {1.50- | 72 |1.75- | 72 |1.75- | 72 |1.75- | 72 1.75— | 72 |1.75- | 72 }1.75- | 72 |1.75- | 72 
ee 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
IN Geb. bidet ictnios seit Day 3.90] 84 | 2.00| 84| 2.75] 84] 2.75] 84] 2.75] 84] 2.75] 84 | 2.75] 84 | 2.50) 84 
2.75 
No: Giciiaee see e seme. Day D.25).5..) €3-00]|-.--| "3.26 3.25 3.25 SDD eel, son COl emails uaeco) 
RYO Ue ok seh cieeine:> ae Day 3.001 60 | 2.00] 60 | 2.50] 60 | 2.75) 60 | 2.75) 60 | 2.75) 60 | 2.75) 60 | 2.75) 60 
INGIG?. cece iceetete ees. Month oo a ....| 60.00|...-| 70.00]....] 70.00]....] 70.00}....] 70.00}....] 70.00}... 70300|/23- 
ONTARIO 
Choppers and Sawyers— 
Nicos Ue chee. berate etal Day 52.00] 60 | 32.50] 60 | 60.00] 60 | 52.00] 60 | 52.00) 60 | 50.00) 60 | 50.00 60 | 50.00] 60 
NOCD Pe ee ee Month | 32.00! 60 | 32.00] 60 | 30.00) 54 | 32.00) 54 | 32.00) 54 35.00] 54 | 35.00] 54 | 35.00) 54 
No.3.................| Month | 60.00} 60 | 30.00} 60 |30.00-] 60 |30.00-| 60 30.00|-60 |30.00-| 60 |30.00-| 66 |30.00-| 60 
35.00 35.00) 60 | 35.00 45.00 35.00 35.00 
No. 4.......2:-+++----| Month | 70.00) 60 } 32.00 60 | 35.00) 60 | 35.00] 60 | 35.00} 60 | 45.00 38.00} 60 | 35.00] 60 
PN hee eiake sithrete estat > Month |50.00-| 60 |20.00-| 60 |26.00-| 60 30.00-| 60 |35.00-| 60 |35.00-| 60 |26.00-} 60 |26.00-| 60 
70.00 30.00 35.00 35.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 35.00) 60 
Gs Bess) cee ieee a om oy Month |34.00-| 60 |45.00-| 60 | 50.00] 60 50.00] 60 |40.00-] 60 |40.00-] 60 |45.00-]..../45.00-} 60 
35.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 55.00 55.00 
ATOR Ue cs oe ee inae Month |70.00-| 60 |26.00-| 60 |30.00-| 60 |28.00-] 60 |28.00-) 60 28.00-| 60 |28.00-| 60 |28.00-| 60 
75.00 32.00 35.00 32.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
No. 8............-.-.-| Month | 75.00] 60 | 32.00} 60 | 35.00 60 | 35.00] 60 | 35.00] 60 | 35.00] 60 | 35.00} 60 | 35.00} 60 
Blacksmiths— 
INGE chee cei sao Day 3.46] 60 | 2.69] 60 | 3.84] 60 | 4.00] 60 | 3.25) 60 3.25] 60 | 3.25] 60 | 5.75) 60 
ING? 2.2.0 ee tee Month |125.00| 60 | 85.00] 60 /75.00-| 70 |75.00-| 70 75.00-| 70 |75.00-]} 70 |75.00-| 70 |75.00-] 70 
85.00 85.00 85.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Ie Ape oadeaceancat be Month | 85.00] 60 | 90.00} 60 | 90.00) 60 | 85.00) 60 | 85.00 60 | 85.00} 60 | 85.00} 60 | 85.00) 60 
Tene ods 00 COMO RE Month |125.00] 60 | 75.00] 60 |100.00) 60 |100.00} 60 |100.00 60 |100.00} 60 |100.00] 60 |100.00) 60 
Cooks— 
BV On esate stn bao Day 3.84] 60 | 2.88] 60 | 3.30] 60 | 38.00) 60] 3.50} 70 3.30] 70 | 3.30] 70 | 3.85) 70 
INOS 2542 Meee oe a B58 Month | 75.00) 60 | 75.00] 60 |100.00| 54 |100.00) 54 100.00] 54 |100.00] 54 |100.00} 54 {100.00} 54 
INGO sees denssan Month |150.00] 60 |110.00] 60 |90.00-] 70 |90.00-| 70 100,00-| 70 }100.00-| 70 |100.00-} 70 |100.00-| 70 
100.00 100.00 110.00 120.00 120.00 120.00 
BNGe eect ton ere tent ee Month | 85.00] 60 | 85.00] 60 | 80.00) 60 | 85.00) 60 90.00/ 60 | 90.00] 60 | 90.00} 60 | 90.00) 60 
INGe: OF ost cee caer te cae Month |135.00] 60 | 85.00] 60 |110.00} 60 |110.00)060 110.00] 60 |125.00} 60 |125.00} 60 110.00} 60 
INOS Ghcce.deh sede «aoe Month |100.00] 70 | 90.00] 70 |90.00-) 70 | 90.00 70 |190.00-| 70 |90.00-| 70 |90.00-| 70 |90.00-| 70 
95.00 110.00 110.00 100.00 100.00 
ING! Tes cece steer arenas Month |120.00] 75 | 75.00) 75 |100.00} 60 |100.00) 60 100.00] 60 |100.00} 60 |100.00} 60 | 90.00} 60 
NGS Shee cen anes: aes Month |100.00-| 60 |65.00-] 60 |65.00-| 72 |70.00- 72 \70.00-| 72 |70.00-| 72 |75.00-| 72 \75.00-| 72 
110.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 80.00 80.00 100.00 85.00 
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TABLE VII—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 
A. Loaarne—Continued 














1921 1922 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Locality and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Oseapation Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per 
wk wk wk. wk. wk wk. wk wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
OnraRrio—Con, 

Td: eoheateecbre Day 2.30] 60 | 1.53) 60 | 2.30) 60 | 2.00} 60 | 2.25) 60 | 2.50} 60} 2.00) 60 | 2.50} 60 
INOS 2 rates e tesiecistes Month | 32.00] 60 | 32.00} 60 | 30.00] 54 | 32.00} 54 | 35.00] 54 | 35.00] 54 | 35.00} 54 | 35.00] 54 
INONSorasees peace Month | 65.00} 60 | 35.00} 60 | 35.00] 60 | 35.00] 60 | 40.00] 60 | 35.00} 60 | 35.00] 60 | 35.00] 60 
INGE4AGS, SME pat ate lee Month | 75.00} 60 | 35.00] 60 aan a a oan a bee beens a see 4 

af : 60 | 30.00} 60 | 35. : : ; i 5 
INOND vee ee nets Month | 70.00 reve oO Seng 
INON Goes cette cirectetiere © Month | 35.00] 60 | 40.00) 60 | 50.00} 60 | 45.00] 60 | 50.00} 60 | 55.00} 60 | 55.00] 60 | 55.00] 60 
NON Vets te toa ceteie aces Month | 75.00} 60 | 32.00} 60 | 35.00] 60 | 32.00} 60 | 38.00) 60 | 38.00] 60 | 40.00} 60 } 40.00} 60 
NO nS anes cae hesereneins Month | 75.00} 60 | 32.00} 60 | 35.00} 60 | 35.00] 60 | 35.00) 60 | 35.00] 60 | 35.00] 60 | 35.00} 60 
1 d 
net ct M ictecitet Day 1.88] 60 | 1.25) 60 | 2.30] 60 | 1.75] 60 | 2.00 | 60] 2.25] 60] 2.25] 60 | 2.00] 60 
INK nedocepeared adh ane as Month | 26.00] 60 | 26.00} 60 | 26.00] 54 (26.00-| 54 |30.00-| 54 /30.00-| 54 |30.00-| 54 |30.00-| 54 
30.00 32.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
26.00-| 60 |26.00-| 60 /30.00-| 60 |30.00-| 60 |26.00-| 60 |26.00-| 60 
30.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
40.00-| 60 |40.00-| 60 |40.00-| 60 |35.00-| 60 |35.00-| 60 |35.00-| 60 
45.00 45.00 50.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
30.00) 60 | 30.00} 60 | 30.00} 60 | 33.00] 60 | 35.00} 60 | 32.00] 60 
26.00-| 60 |30.00-] 60 |35.00-] 60 |35.00-} 60 |26.00-| 60 |26.00-] 60 
35.00 35.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 35.00 
26.00-| 60 |20.00-| 60 |26.00-| 60 |26.00-] 60 |26.00-| 60 |26.00-| 60 
30 00 28.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
30.00) 60 | 30.00} 60 | 30.00] 60 | 30.00} 60 | 30.00} 60 | 30.00] 60 








2.50) 60 | 2.25) 60 | 2.25) 60 | 2.50] 60} 2.50] 60} 2.50} 60 
3.00- | 70 |3.00- | 70 |3.00— | 70 |3.00- | 70 |3.00- | 70 |3.00- | 70 











3.50 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
55.00-| 70 |55.00-| 70 |45.00-| 70 |45.00-| 70 |40.00-| 70 |40.00-| 70 
65.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 55.00 65.00 
55.00-| 60 |55.00-| 60 155.00-) 60 |55.00-| 60 |55.00-| 60 |55.00-| 60 
60.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 
40.00—-| 60 |40.00-| 60 |40.00-} 60 |40.00-] 60 |40.00-| 60 |40.00-| 60 
50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 








50.00] 60 | 50.00] 60 | 50.00] 60 | 50.00] 60 | 50.00] 60 | 45.00] 60 








8.50} 48 | 8.50) 48 | 8.00} 48 | 8.00] 48] 8.00] 48] 8.00] 48 
7.50) 48 | 7.50] 48 | 7.50) 48 | 7.50) 48 | 7.50] 48 | 7.50] 48 
8.50) 48 | 8.50) 48 | 8.50) 48 | 8.50) 48 | 8.50] 48 | 8.50] 48 
6.40} 48 | 6.40) 48 | 6.40) 48 | 6.40] 48] 6.40] 48] 6.40] 48 
8.00} 48 | 8.00) 48 | 9.00] 48 | 8.00} 48 | 10.00] 48 |......].... 
8.00] 48 | 8.50) 48 | 7.50) 48 | 8.50] 48 | 9.00] 48 | 8.00] 48 
7.50} 48 | 8.00} 48 | 8.00] 48 | 8.00] 48 | 8.10] 48 | 8.10] 48 
8.00) 48 | 7.50} 48 | 8.00) 48 | 8.00) 48 | 8.00] 48 | 7.50} 48 

















4.50] 48 | 4.50) 48 | 4.50} 48 | 4.50] 48] 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48 

5.00) 48 | 5.00} 48 | 5.00) 48 | 5.00] 48] 5.00] 48 | 4.50] 48 

6.50) 48 | 6.50] 48 | 6.50) 48 | 6.50] 48 | 7.50] 48] 7.50] 48 

7.00] 48 | 7.00) 48 | 7.00} 48 | 7.00) 48 | 7.00] 48] 7.00] 48 

7.00} 48 | 7.00) 48 | 7.00} 48 | 7.00] 48 | 7.00] 48 | 7.00] 48 

4.00} 48 | 4.00) 48 | 5.00} 48 | 5.00] 48 | 5.00] 48 | 5.00] 48 

5.60) 48 | 5.60} 48 | 5.60) 48 | 5.60] 48 | 5.60] 48 | 5.60] 48 

7.00} 48 | 7.50) 48 | 7.00] 48 | 7.50] 48} 7.50] 48] 6.00] 48 

5.60 6.00) 48 | 7.00] 48 | 7.00) 48 | 7.00] 48} 7.00] 48} 6.75] 48 

6.20 7.00) 48 | 6.50) 48 | 6.50} 48 | 6.50] 48 | 6.50] 48 | 6.50] 48 

8.00 8.00) 48 | 7.50) 48 | 7.50] 48 | 7.50) 48 | 7.50] 48 | 6.50] 48 

7.00 6.00} 48 | 6.00) 48 | 6.00} 48 | 6.00] 48 | 6.00] 48 | 6.50| 48 

4.60) 48 | 4.60] 48 | 4.80) 48 | 4.80] 48 | 4.80] 48 | 4.80] 48 | 5.80] 48 | 5.80] 48 

3.80) 48 | 3.80] 48] 4.50) 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48] 4.50] 48] 4.50] 48] 4.50 48 

cfaeisietell relate 5.20) 48 | 4.50} 48 | 4.50) 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50] 48 
3.25) 585| 3.25) 584) 3.75| 48 | 3.75] 48 | 3.75] 48 | 3.75] 48 | 3.75] 48} 3.75 48 

3.60) 48 | 4.00] 48) 4.00) 48 | 4.00] 48} 4.00) 48 | 4.00] 48 | 4.00] 48] 4.00 48 

Saas lboob 5.25) 48 | 5.00} 48 | 4.75) 48 | 4.75] 48 | 5.00] 48] 4.50] 48] 4.50] 48 
3.25! 585° 3.25! 583 5.20! 48 4.50 48! 4.50! 48! 4.50! 48! 4/50! 4g 4,25" 48 
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TABLE VII._SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


A. Loaaine—Continued 











































































































1921 1922 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Locality and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages i Wages] per |Wages| per | Wages] per |Wages] per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk wk. wk wk wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ 
British ConuMB1A— S : ‘ $ $ $ 
on, 
ace Tenders— 
oO. 6.80| 48 | 6.60} 48 | 7.50) 48 | 7.50) 48 |) 7.50} 48} 7.50 8.00} 48 | 8.00) 48 
No. 6.00] 48 | 6.60} 48 | 7.00] 48] 7.00) 48) 7.00} 48] 7.00 7.00 7.00] 48 
oe Saree enact ete a ls earn croitisine 7.50) 48 | 8.00} 48 | 8.00) 48] 8.00) 48} 8.00 8200) 480) eee leans 
barcode : 7.851 48 | 8.50} 48 | 8.50} 48] 8.50) 48] 8.50 8.50 8.50] 48 
6.00] 48 |} 6.00; 48 | 6.40] 48] 6.40) 48 | 6.40] 48] 6.40 6.40 6.40] 48 
7.00] 48 | 7.00} 48 | 8.00; 48] 8.50) 48) 7.50} 48] 8.00 8.00 7.50] 48 
5.60] 48 | 6.60} 48 | 7.50] 48] 7.50] 48) 7.50) 48] 7.50 7.50 6.75] 48 
4.00} 583} 4.00) 584) 4.75) 48 | 4.75] 48 | 5.00] 48] 5.00 6.00 5.75] 48 
4.20] 48 | 3.80) 48 | 4.25) 48 | 4.25) 48 | 4.25) 48 | 4.25 4.25 4.25] 48 
4.00} 48 4.56| 48 3.60] 48 3.76) 48 3.76) 48 3.76 3.76 3.84] 48 
etereteiate 4.00} 48 4.00} 48 4.00} 48 4.00) 48 4.00 4.25 4.25) 48 
3.60} 48 4.00) 48 4.00] 48 4.00) 48 4.00} 48 4.00 4.00 4.00] 48 
aferereteatie ...| 4.00} 48 4.75] 48 4.50} 48 4.50} 48 4.50 4.50 ttae toleisels 
4.00} 583) 4.00) 583) 4.00] 48 | 4.00} 48 | 4.00) 48 | 4.00 4.00 3.50} 48 
4.00} 48 4.00) 48 4.50} 48 4.25) 48 4.25) 48 4.25 4.25 4.25] 48 
6.00] 48 | 3.80} 48 | 4.60) 48 | 4.40] 48} 4.40) 48 | 4.40 4.25 4.25] 48 
5.20] 48 | 4.60] 48 | 5.00) 48] 5.00) 48 | 5.00) 48} 5.00 5.00 5.00) 48 
4.00} 48 4.40] 48 4.40] 48 4.40) 48 4.40} 48 4.40 4.40 4.40] 48 
6.20] 54 | 5.30] 54 | 5.00] 48] 5.00) 48] 5.00} 48] 5.00 5.00 5.00) 48 
4.25] 583] 4.25) 583] 4.25) 48 4.25} 48 4.25] 48 4.25 4,25 4.00] 48 
6.50} 48 | 4.00) 48 | 4.75] 48 | 4.60) 48] 4.60) 48] 4.60 4.60 4.75] 48 
4.80] 48 | 4.00] 48 | 4.50) 48] 4.50) 48] 4.50) 48 | 4.50 4.50 4,50] 48 
5.40) 54 4.86) 54 4.75) 48 4.75] 48 4.75) 48 4.75 4.75 4,75) 48 
3.60| 582] 3.60} 583| 3.60) 48 | 3.60) 48} 3.60] 48] 3.60 3.60 3.60] 48 
5.20] 48 | 5.20) 48] 5.20) 48] 5.20) 48 | 5.20) 48] 5.20 5.20 5.20] 48 
5.77| 48 | 5.77| 48 | 7.32) 48 | 5.92) 48] 6.40) 48 | 6.40 6.40 6.40] 48 
Be Fete [sac 5.20| 48 | 6.20} 48] 6.20) 48] 6.00) 48} 6.00 6.00 6.00] 48 
5.20] 48 | 5.60|/ 48 | 5.60] 48] 5.60) 48] 5.60) 48 | 5.60 5.60 5.60} 48 
6.00} 48 6.00| 48 6.50} 48 6.50) 54 6.50) 54 6.50 6.50 6.50} 48 
6.00] 583] 6.00) 583] 6.50] 48 6.50} 48 6.50) 48 6.00 6.00 6.00) 48 
7.00| 48 | 4.80) 48 | 6.00] 48 | 6.00) 48] 6.00} 48 | 6.00 6.00 6.00) 48 
3.40| 48 | 3.40] 48 | 3.40] 48 | 3.40) 48] 3.40) 48] 3.40 3.40 3.40] 48 
3.60] 48 3.60| 48 4.16} 48 4.00) 48 4.00) 48 4.00 4.00 3.84] 48 
3.20) 48 3.60] 48 3.60} 48 3.60} 48 3.60] 48 3.60 3.60 3.60) 48 
Laveen 3.00| 48 4.00} 48 4.00} 48 4.00} 48 4.00 4.00 4.00} 48 
3.50] 48 | 3.75| 48 | 3.75] 48 | 3.75) 48] 3.50) 48 | 3.50 3.50 3.25] 48 
3.60| 48 | 3.80] 48 | 4.00] 48 | 4.80) 48 | 4.80) 48 | 4.80 4.80 4.55| 48 
5.25| 48 | 3.80] 48 | 3.40] 48] 3.50) 48] 3.50) 48] 3.50 3.50 3.50} 48 
5.20] 48 | 5.20) 48 | 6.00] 48) 6.00) 48} 6.00) 48] 6.00 6.00 6.00} 48 
5.12| 48 | 5.12) 48 | 6.34] 48 | 5.60] 48] 5.60) 48) 5.60 5.60 5.10} 48 
io Set ate erate 5.50} 48 6.00) 48 6.00) 48 6.00) 48 6.00 6.00 cate oileisiee 
ss aiatere eile dias 5.50} 48 6.50) 48 6.50) 48 6.50) 48 6.50 6.50 6.50} 48 
"801 48 | 5.20/ 48] 5.20] 48] 5.20) 48) 5.20} 48 | 5.20 5.20 5.20] 48 
5.50| 583] 5.50) 583| 5.00} 48} 6.00) 48 | 6.00) 48 | 6.00 6.00 5.25] 48 
3.80| 48 | 3.20] 48 | 3.60] 48| 3.60] 48 | 3.60) 48 |) 3.60 3.60 3.60] 48 
3.52| 48 | 3.521 48 | 3.76] 48| 3.76) 48 | 3.76) 48] 3.76 3.76 3.20] 48 
Re é. 3.90| 48 | 3.25] 48 | 3.25] 48 | 3.25) 48 | 3.25 3.50 3.50] 48 
3.00) 48 3.40} 48 3.40] 48 3.40] 48 3.40] 48 3.40 3.40 3.40] 48 
2.95] 583} 2.25] 583| 2.75] 48 | 2.75) 48 | 3.75) 48 3.75 3.50 3.25] 48 
5.20| 48 | 4.50] 48 | 5.50} 48 | 5.50) 48 | 5.20) 48 | 5.20 5.20 5.20] 48 
3.40) 48 3.40} 48 4-00) 48 4.00) 48 4.00} 48 4.00 4.50 4.50| 48 
3.52] 48 | 3.52| 48 | 4.16] 48 | 4.56) 48 | 4.56) 48 4.56 4.56 4.14] 48 
; eae. 2 4.40| 48 | 5.60] 48] 5.60} 48 | 5.20) 48 | 5.20 5.20 5.20) 48 
4.40| 48 | 5.00] 48 | 5.00] 48] 5.00) 48 | 5.00) 48 5.00 5.60 5.40| 48 
4.00| 583| 4.00) 583] 4.75) 48 | 4.75) 48 4.75| 48 | 4.75 4.75 4.50} 48 
6.50| 48 | 5.40| 48 | 5.25] 48) 5.20) 48] 5.00 48 | 5.00 5.00 5.00] 48 
-80| 48 | 4.00] 48 | 4.50) 48] 4.50) 48 | 4.50 48 | 4.50 4.50 4.50] 48 
18 48 | 4.40] 48 | 4.40] 48 | 4.40] 48 | 4.40) 48 4.40 4.40 4.40} 48 
EO EF. s 4.00] 48 | 4.50] 48 | 4.50) 48 | 4.50) 48] 4.50 4.50 4.50} 48 
3.00] 54 | 2.97| 54 | 2.72) 48 | 3.20) 48 | 3.20 48 | 4.40 3.20 3.20) 48 
6.001 56! 4.00! 56! 4.601 48° 4.40) 48 © 4.40 48° 4.40 4.40 4.40! 48 
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TABLE VII.—-SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


A. Loeeinc—Concluded 




















































































































1921 1922 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Locality and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs|__ Hrs] _ Hrs 
Occupation Wages] per |Wages| per | Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages] per | Wages] per | Wages] per | Wages} per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pere CotumBia—Con. 
ectionmen— 
INO: Gy bis cnaiac caus Day 3.60] 48 | 3.20] 48] 3.50] 48 | 3.50) 48 | 3.50) 48 | 3.50) 48 | 3.50) 48 | 3.50) 48 
INO een ticeeem Day 3.00] 48 3.00} 48 3.00} 48 3.00] 48 3.00} 48 3.20] 48 3.20] 48 3.20} 48 
IN O83 Wome ee eee Day 3.04] 48 | 3.04] 48 | 3.20] 48 | 3.20) 48 | 3.20) 48} 3.20) 48} 3.20) 48 | 3.84) 48 
IN Of 4 ie Pas Se os os Day 3.50} 60 3.00} 60 4.00} 48 4.00} 48 3.50] 48 3.50] 48 3.50} 48 3.50) 48 
INO. Oscck ahecceet at Days |i cheese 3.00] 48 | 3.25) 48 | 3.25] 48 | 3.25) 48] 3.25) 48 | 3.25) 48 | 3.25) 48 
IN OSG xs cies ehhe Seems sie Day 3.25] 48 3.25] 48 3.50] 48 3.50} 48 3.50} 48 3.50} 48 3.50) 48 3.25] 48 
INOS (Ee SeB one ae cde. Bae Day 2.25) 58%] 2.25) 583) 2.75) 48 2.75) 48 3.20) 48 3.20| 48 3.20) 48 3.20] 48 
INOS oct da. yas nal Day 5.25] 48 | 3.00] 48 | 3.40] 48 | 3.40) 48 | 3.40] 48 | 3.40] 48 | 3.40) 48 | 3.40) 48 
Blacksmiths— 
INOm le fa ses ss Day 5.80] 48 | 6.00] 48 | 6.00} 48 | 6.00] 48 | 6.00] 48 | 6.00) 48] 6.00] 48 | 6.00) 48 
INGE 2 adic acc ves be Day 5.20] 48 5.20} 48 5.60] 48 5.60] 48 5.60} 48 5.60} 48 6.00) 48 6.00} 48 
INO soca reson gces Day 5.50) 48 5.50) 48 6.00] 48 6.00} 48 6.00} 48 6.00) 48 6500), 48) lc srecepeysillccaptta 
INOS4S.  Be. SiR cs h Day 5.50} 48 | 5.50} 48 | 5.75) 48 | 5.25] 48 | 5.50} 48 | 5.50) 48 | 5.50) 48 | 5.50) 48 
INOS5 85 oats Rae seco Day 4.80] 48 5.26) 48 5.75] 48 5.00) 48 5.00} 48 5.00} 48 5.00} 48 4.50) 48 
INOW 52 apse tte. cee Day 7.00} 48 | 4.60} 48 | 5.75] 48 | 5.80! 48 | 6.00] 48 | 6.00} 48 | 6.00} 48 | 6.00} 48 
Cooks (with board)— ; 
NOs Lis sisith, Mee Sadi aioe Day 4.00] 48 | 4.00] 48} 5.00] 48 | 5.00) 48 | 5.00} 48 | 5.00] 48 | 5.00) 48 | 5.00} 48 
INOW? Sock tas es. ges te Day 3.00) 48 | 3.00) 48 | 3.33] 48 | 3.33] 48 | 4.80} 48} 4.80) 48 | 4.80) 48 | 4.80) 48 
INOWS Sos. atadeo gs co Daya |teeecr ...| 5.85] 48 | 6.00] 48 | 6.85) 48 | 7.35) 48 | 7.85) 48 | 7.85) 48 | 6.50) 48 
INONA Sete tem eye aed Month {150.00}... ./150.00}....]150.00)..../150.00}....|135.00}....}150.00}....|150.00]..../150.00}.... 
INOS Osctecis ouhene ses Month |125.00] 54 |125.00} 54 |125.00) 48 |125.00} 48 |125.00} 48 |125.00) 48 |125.00) 48 |125.00) 48 
ING? OS.cgs winctoee roses Month {135.00} 48 {150.00} 48 |150.00) 48 |150.00} 48 |180.00} 48 |200.00| 48 |200.00| 48 |......].... 
TN IOS. (aha ta ofS coe eee Month {160.00}... ./130.00}....|130.00)....|130.00]....|130.00}....|125.00) 48 |125.00) 48 |125.00) 48 
B. SawMiILis 
1920 1921 1922 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Locality and 
Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages| per |Wages) per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per | Wages] per | Wages] per | Wages} per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
QuEBEC $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AND MaritTIME 
PROVINCES 
7.00} 60 | 5.00] 60} 5.00) 60 | 5.00) 60 | 5.00] 60 | 6.00} 60} 6.00) 60 | 6.00] 60 
8.00} 60 6.25] 60 6.25} 60 6.50} 60 6.50) 60 6.50} 60 6.50} 60 6.75] 60 
5.95} 59 5.35] 59 6.75} 59 6.75} 59 6.75| 59 6.75} 59 6.75) 59 6.75] 59 
9.00} 59 7.50} 59 8.50) 59 9.00} 59 9.00} 59 9.00) 59 9.00) 59 9.00) 59 
5.17) 59 | 5.00) 59 | 6.00} 59 | 7.00) 59 | 7.00} 59 | 7.00) 59} 7.00) 59 | 7.50} 60 
6.00} 60 | 6.00) 60 | 10.00; 60 | 9.00} 60 | 10.00) 60 | 10.00} 60 | 10.00} 60 | 10.00) 60 
7.00) 59 | 6.00) 59 | 6.00} 59 | 6.00} 59 | 6.00) 59 | 6.75] 59 | 7.25) 50 ]......].... 
4.00} 60 4.00} 59 4.00} 59 4.00} 59 4.00} 59 4.00) 59) }....... otal siiarcrattert Bats 
3.75) 60 2.80} 60 3.25) 60 2.75) 60 2.75} 60 2.75) 60 2.75) 60 2.75) 60 
5.50) 60 4.00} 60 5.25] 60 5.25] 60 5.25} 60 5.25) 60 5.25} 60 5.25) 60 
6.00) 60 | 6.00) 60 | 7.00) 60 | 7.00) 60 | 7.00) 60 | 7.00} 60} 7.00) 60 | 4.50} 60 
5.00} 59 | 4.25] 59 | 5.00] 59 | 5.00] 59 | 5.00} 59 | 4.83] 59 | 5.00] 59 |......).... 
4.90) 59 4.60} 59 4.25) 59 4.75) 59 4.75| 59 4.75| 59 4.75) 59 4.75) 59 
4.90} 54 4.00} 60 4.25] 59 4.25| 59 4.50] 59 5.00} 59 5.00) 59 5.50} 59 
3.75] 59 3.75) 59 4.25) 59 4.25) 59 4.25) 59 4.25] 59 4.25) 59 4.25) 60 
4.00) 60 4.00} 60 3.50! 60 8.50) 60 3.50} 60 3.50} 60 3.50} 60 3.50} 60 
4.75] 60 | 3.50] 60 | 8.75} 60] 3.75] 60 | 3.75] 60 | 3.75] 60 | 3.75] 60} 3.75] 60 
3.75] 60 3.25] 60 3.50} 60 4.00} 60 4.00| 60 4.00) 60 4.00) 60 4.00) 60 
3.60} 59 | 2.50) 59 | 2.50) 59 | 2.50) 59 | 2.80) 59 | 2.80] 59] 2.80) 59 ]...... Pee 
4.25) 54 2.50} 60 2.75) 59 2.75} 59 2.75) 59 2.75| 59 2.75] 59 2.75) 59 
2.70} 59 2.25) 59 2.70) 59 2.70) 59 2.75) 59 2.75| 59 2.75) 59 2.60} 60 
2.25) 60 | 2.50} 60 | 2.50) 60 | 2.50] 60 | 2.50] 60] 2.75] 60 | 2.75] 60 | 2.75] 60 
5.00) 59 | 5.00) 59 | 5.00) 59 | 5.00] 59 | 5.00] 59] 5.60] 59] 5.50] 59 }]......}.... 
5.15} 59 4.75| 59 5.25} 59 5.50} 59 5.50} 59 5.50) 59 5.50} 59 5.50) 59 
6.00} 54 3.50} 60 4.50] 59 4.50) 59 4.50} 59 4.50) 59 4.50} 59 5.00} 59 
4.25) 59 4.25) 59 4.52) 59 4.50) 59 4.50) 59 4.75] 59 4.75] 59 5.00) 60 
6.00} 60 | 5.00) 60 | 6.50} 60 | 6.50] 60 | 6.50) 60 | 6.50] 60] 6.50) 60} 4.75! 60 
6.00) 59 | 5.40) 59 | 5.50} 59 | 5.50) 59 | 5.50/ 59 | 5.50) 59 | 5.50) 59] 5.50] 59 
4.50) 60 4.00} 60 4.25] 60 4.25) 60 4.25] 60 4.25] 60 4.25) 60 4.25] 60 
3.00} 60 | 3.00) 60 | 2.75] 60 | 2.75) 60 | 2.75) 60] 3.00] 60} 3.00] 60} 3.00) 60 
5.50} 60 | 4.25) 60 | 5.00) 60} 5.00} 60 | 5.00] 60} 5.00] 60] 5.00} 60 | 5.00! 60 
3.40} 59 | 2.75] 59 | 3.25) 59 | 3.25] 59 | 3.25/59 | 3.25) 59 | 3.25] 59 | 3.25] 59 
3.10) 60 | 2.50} 60 | 2.75] 60 | 2.75] 60 | 2.75) 60] 2.75} 60] 3.75} 60 | 3.75] 60 
2.50) 60! 2.75! 60° 2.50' 60) 2.75] 60 | 2.75] 60! 3.00! 60! 3.00! 60! 3.00] 60 
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TABLE VII—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 
B. Sawmmuis—Continued 


































































































19200 | 1921 1922 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Locality and SS | | | Ses ee eee 
Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per | Wages} per | Wages] per | Wages] per | Wages] per | Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
QUEBEC AND $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Marurime Proy- 
INCES—Con. 
Labourers — 
be 3.25] 59 | 2.50| 59 | 2.50] 59] 2.50] 59 | 2.80] 59 | 2.80) 59| 2.75) 59 ]......|.... 
Ue “.-"} 3.20] 59 | 2.751 59 | 3.00] 59 | 3.00] 59 | 3.00) 59) 3.00] 59] 3.00) 59] 3.00] 59 
4.00/54 | 4.00] 54| 2.25] 60 | 2.50] 59 | 2.50] 59 | 2.50] 59 | 2.65] 59 | 2.65] 59 | 2.65] 59 
pe ....{ 2.70} 59 | 2.50] 59} 2.80] 59 | 2.80] 59 | 2.75] 59| 2.75] 59 | 2.75] 59 | 2.75) 60 
PaaS: 2.00| 60 | 2.00] 60} 2.25] 60| 2.25] 60} 2.25] 60 | 2.50] 60 | 2.50) 60| 2.50] 60 
[ #e3: 2.50| 60 | 2.50] 60 | 2.00] 60 | 2.00) 60} 2.00] 60 | 2.00] 60 | 2.00] 60 | 2.00] 60 
ONTARIO 
Sawyers, Band— 
paul 8.00] 60 | 8.00] 60| 7.00] 60 | 7.00] 60] 7.00] 60 | 7.00] 60 | 7.00] 60 | 7.50] 59 
7.20| 60 | 8.00] 60| 9.00] 60 | 9.00] 60| 9.00] 60} 9.00] 60 | 9.00] 60} 9.00] 60 
8.00/ 60 | 7.00] 60| 6.75] 60 | 6.75] 60| 6.75] 60| 6.75] 60 | 6.75] 60 | 6.75] 60 
9.00/ 60 | 8.50] 60 | 8.50} 60 | 8.50] 60] 8.50] 60 | 8.50] 60 | 8.50] 60 | 8.50] 60 
8.00) 60 | 8.00] 60} 8.00] 60 | 8.00] 60} 8.00} GO} 9.00] 60 | 9.00] 60 | 9.00] 60 
10.00] 60 | 10.00] 60 | 8.00] 60 | 10.00] 60 | 10.00] 60 | 10.00) 60 | 10.00) 60 | 10.00) 60 
8.001 60 | 7.50] 60} 8.00] 60 | 8.00] 60} 9.00] 60 | 9.00] 60 | 9.00] 60 | 10.00] 60 
8.00/ 60 | 8.00] 60| 9.00] 60 | 9.00) 60| 9.00) 60} 9.00] 60} 9.00] 60 | 9.00| 60 
9 00| 60 | 8.00] 60} 9.00] 60 | 9.00] 60| 9.00] 60} 9.00} 60 | 9.00] 60 | 9.00} 60 
8.50/ 60 | 8.50| 60| 9.00] 60 | 9.00] 60| 9.00) 60] 9.00} 60 | 9.00] 60 | 9.00} 60 
5.50| 60 | 4.50] 60] 5.00] 60 | 5.00] 60] 5.00] 60] 5.00] 60} 5.00] 60} 5.00} 60 
4.00| 60 | 3.60] 60} 4.10] 60 | 3.85) 60] 3.85] 60 | 3.85| 60 | 3.85] 60 | 4.50] 60 
4.00| 60 | 3.67] 60| 3.75] 60 | 3.75] 60| 3.75] 60| 3.75] 60| 3.75] 60 | 3.75] 60 
5.85| 60 | 5.25] 60} 4.50] 60 | 4.50] 60| 4.50] 60| 4.25] 60 | 4.25] 60 | 4.25] 60 
350| 60 | 3.50) 60 | 4.50| 59) 4.00| 55] 4.00] 55 | 4.00) 55 | 4.25) 59 | 4.25) 59 
5.00| 60 | 5.00] 60] 4.50} 60 | 4.50) 60| 4.50) 60] 5.00| 60 | 5.00] 60 | 5.00] 60 
4.75} 60 | 4.00| 60] 4.25] 60 | 4.25] 60| 5.00] 60| 5.00] 60 | 5.00] 60 | 5.25] 60 
5 00| 60 | 3.50) 60 | 5.00] 60 | 4.50) 60] 4.50| 60 | 4.50] 60 | 5.00] 60 | 5.00} 60 
4.50| 60 | 3.50] 60| 4.50] 60 | 5.00] 60| 5.00] 60] 5.00| 60} 5.00] 60} 5.00] 60 
500i 60 | 4.40/ 60 | 5.00] 60} 5.00] 60| 5.00] 60} 5.00] 60 | 5.00) 60 | 5.00) 60 
5:00| 60 | 4.25] 60] 5.00] 60 | 5.00] 60| 5.00) 60] 5.00| 60| 5.00] 60 | 5.00} 60 
N ; 4.001 60 | 2.75| 60} 3.50] 60 | 3.50] 60| 3.50| 60] 3.50] 60 | 3.50| 60, 4.25/ 60 
3251 60 | 2.50/ 60} 3.50| 60 | 3.50| 60| 3.50] 60 | 3.50] 60 | 3.50) 60 | 3.50) 60 
‘ 3851 60 | 3.50) 60 | 3.50| 60 | 3.50) 60| 4.75] 60 | 3.25] 60 | 3.25) 60] 3.25) 60 
NOMS. te Day |...... 4.00| 60 | 3.35/ 60 | 4.00] 60 | 4.00| 60| 4.00] 60 | 4.00) 60) 4.00} 60| 4.00] 60 
Millwrights— 
Noel fh as. «|Day |oaas:- 5.25] 60 | 4.00| 60 | 4.50| 60| 4.50] 60 | 5.75] 60| 5.75] 60| 5.75) 60| 5.75) 60 
Ne. ee Dey oe. 4.25| 60 | 3.50/ 60 | 4.25] 60 | 4.25] 60| 4.00] 60 | 4.00] 60| 4.00] 60 | 4.00 60 
INOSSt an Day: ee 500 60 | 4.50/ 60 | 4.00| 60 | 4.00] 60} 4.00] 60| 4.00] 60} 6.00] 60} 6.00) 60 
Nowe...) whe Dayill. gs 5. 4.75] 60 | 4.25| 60 | 5.50| 60 | 5.50} 60} 6.00] 60 | 6.00| 60} 6.00] 60| 6.00 60 
No. 5 Daviliaece 5 50| 60 | 5.001 60 | 6.00] 60 | 6.00] 60| 6.00] 60 | 6.00) 60} 6.00} 60 | 6.00] 6 
NON. (0082. Day |. sec 5 00/ 60 | 4.00] 60 | 4.25] 60 | 5.50} 60} 5.50] 60 | 5.50} 60] 6.50} 60} 6.50) 60 
Nowy oo Lee. Day ||. 3-50 4.50] 60 | 4.25] 60 | 5.00] 60 | 5.00] 60| 5.00) 60 | 5.00) 60| 5.00) 60 | 5.00 60 
Stationary : 
eae | 6.00| 60 | 6.00] 60 
al ebay Day tices 7.50| 60 | 6.50| 60 | 6.75| 60] 6.75] 60| 6.75] 60} 6.00) 60) 6. 
Noo aa Dar “gy... 4501 60 | 4.50/ 60 | 4.50| 60 | 4.50] 60} 4.50) 60 | 4.50} 60] 4.50 60 4.50 60 
INONS.6.5,58. | Day|...... 3.00] 60 | 3.00) 60 4.00 og 4.50 85 3.00 55 2.75 05 3.50 59 3.50) 59 
ae 7.00| 60 | 6.00) 60| 6. ; ; j ; 
ann a | ae “ie ie 5951 60 | 4.25] 60 | 4.75] 60 | 4.75] 60] 5.40] 60| 5.40) 60 | 5.40} 60) 5.40) 60 
Firemen— 951 60 
-00| 60 | 3.50| 60 | 3.00) 60] 3.00] 60] 3.00) 60) 3. 
Noo re Dey, ee: oo oo 3 60 SOD 60 | 4.001 60 | 4.00] 60 | 4.00] 60] 4.00] 60] 4.25 69 
INGwS i ae! Day|...... 4.301 60 | 3.75| 60 | 4.95| 70| 4.95} 70] 4.95] 70| 4.95) 70} 4.95) 70| 4.95 
rey 3.75| 60 | 3.75| 60 | 3.75] 60 
No 2 ere et a 375 80 350 60 a5 60 5 0 80 20 80 2.50 60 2.50 60 2.50 60 
heer Day ae, 0 RT: 
Noms. 84. : Day [oad bs 3.95] 60 | 2.50| 60| 2.75] 60| 2.75] 60 2.75 BO 2 Te eo at aa 
NOMA: hee: Day|...... 2.75| 60 | 2.50| 60| 2.75| 60 | 2.75 60 2.75) $0 | 2.0] 60 | 3.80) 60) 2.80) & 
NOMS: shies Day|...... 250| 60 | 2.50| 60 | 2.50) 59 | 2.25 2.25] 55 | 2.50 55 | 3.50) 58 | 2.50) 88 
NOt Of eS. Davi $4.58 3501 60 | 3.00| 60 | 2.50] 60| 2.50} 60 2.50] 60 | 2.75] 60 | 2.75] 69 | 2.60) & 
INO. beh. Day|...... 3501 60 | 2.75| 60 | 3.00] 60 | 3.00] 60] 3. 00) 805) 800), 60). 2b ues 
9501 60 | 2.50) 60 | 2.50] 60 | 2.50) 60] 2.50 ‘5 
No 8 SOE py fede 2 eo 80 3/001 60 | 3.50] 60 | 3.50] 60) 3.50] 60] 3.50] 60} 3.50) 60} 3.50) 60 
1.00 | 50 | 1.00 | 50 | 1.00 | 48 | 1.00 | 48 | 1.00) 48} .90 | 48 
110 a 1.25 | 48 | 1.25 | 48] 1.25 | 48 | 1.25 | 48 | 1.25 | 48 | 1.123) 48 
5.00 | 584| 5.00 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 |10.00 | 48 |10.00 | 48 |10 00 48 
"90 | 60 | 1.00 | 54 | 1.10 | 54] 1.10 | 54 | 1.10 | 54] 1.10 | 54 | 1.0 64 
115 | 60 | 1.25 | 48 | 1.50 | 48 | 1.50 | 48 | 1.50 | 48 | 1.50 | 48 | 1 50 48 
100 | 54 | 1.124| 48 | 1.123] 48 | 1.123] 48 | 1.124] 48 | 1.124) 48 | 1.124 48 
“391 60 | 1.00 | 54 | 1.00 | 54 | 1.00 | 54 | 1.00 | 54 | 1.00 | 54 | 1.00 4 
1:00 | 50 | 1.00 | 48 | 1.25 | 48 | 1.17 | 48] 1.17 | 48 | 1.34 | 48 | 1.034) 4 
"35 | 60 | 1.00 | 54 | 1.00 | 54] .89 | 54 | 1.00 | 50 | 1.00 | 54 | 1.00 64 
SB\te) ate |B le ele] aie) otis 
Pat 2 0b 43 10.00 48 10 00 | 48 |10.00 48 10 00 48 19 00 48 
1.00 | 50 | 1.17 | 48 | 2-25 | 48 | fF | as | 115 | 43 | 115 | 48 | 1.15 | 48 
50 20 133 48 | 1.25) 48! 1.25 | 48 | 1.25 | 48 | 1.25 | 48 | 1.25 | 48 
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TABLE VII—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


B. Sawmmis—Concluded 





Locality 
and 
Occupation 


Britiso 
CotumB1a—Con. 


Stationary 























1920 1921 1922 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages) per |Wages| per |Wages!| per |Wages| per | Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
Ww. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

54 | 1.10 | 54 | 1.25 | 48 | 1.25 | 48 | 1.25 | 48 | 1.25 | 48 | 1.380 | 48 | 1.30 | 48 

50 | 7.20 | 50 | 7.20 | 48 | 7.20 | 48 | 7.20 | 48 .90 | 48 | .90 | 48 -90 | 48 

54 .90 | 50 | 1.00 | 48 | 1.00 | 48 | 1.00 | 48 | 1.10 | 48 .80 | 48 -90 | 48 

60 |250.00) 60 |275.00} 48 |275.00] 48 |275.00] 48 |290.00] 48 |300.00} 48 |300.00) 48 

50 | 9.50 160 | 9.45 | 50 | 9.20 | 48 | 9.20 | 48 | 9.20 | 48 | 9.60 | 48 | 9.60 | 48 

54] .45 154] .50) 48] .53/ 48] .53 | 48) .58 | 48] .53 | 48 .53 | 48 

50 | .55 | 50 .70 | 50} .70 | 50 .70 | 48 | .70 | 48 -70 | 48 .63 | 48 

44 | 5.60 | 44 | 6.40 | 48 | 6.40 | 48 | 6.40 | 48 | 6.40 | 48 | 6.40 | 48 | 5.76 | 48 

583] 3.75 | 583] 4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 

60 | .50|] 60} .50 | 54 -55 | 54 .55 | 54 .55 | 54 .55 | 54 .50 | 54 

60} .55] 60] .60| 48] .60 | 48 .65 | 48} .65 |} 48} .65 | 48] .70 | 48 

54] .55 154] .66 | 48 -70 | 48} .70 148) .75 | 48] .80 | 48 -72 | 48 

60 | .55 | 60; .573) 60} .573) 54 .573| 54 .573| 54 .573] 54 .573| 54 

50 | .45 | 50] .65 | 48] .70 | 48 .70 | 48 -70 | 48 | .80 | 48 .72 | 48 

60 | .50 | 60 .60 | 54 66 | 54} .66] 54] .66] 54] .66 | 54 -66 | 54 

54 40 | 54 45 | 48] .50 | 48 .50 | 48 -50 | 48 | .55 | 48 .55 | 48 

55 .60 | 55 .70 | 48 -80 | 48} .70 | 48] .80 | 48 .80 | 48 | .80 | 48 

50 | 5.65 | 50 | 5.20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 

50 | .55150| .55 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 | .55 | 48 .55 | 48 

50 | .57 | 50 .70 | 48 | .80 | 48 .80 | 48 -80 | 48 -80 | 48 .72 | 48 

54 .58 | 54 .58 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 -60 | 48 .55 | 48 -55 | 48 

60 |100.00} 60 |115.00) 48 |125.00} 48 |125.00] 48 |125.00] 48 |135.00] 48 |135.00| 48 

50 .65 | 50] .70 | 48 .75 | 48 | .75 | 48] .75 | 48] .70 | 48 .70 | 48 

54 .29 | 54] .87 | 48] .87 | 48 40 | 48 40 | 48} .40 | 48 -40 | 48 

50 | .853] 50 | .40 | 50} .40 | 50 -40 | 48 | .40 | 48 -40 | 48 .86 | 48 

60 | .65 | 60 .65 | 54 .60 | 54 .663] 54 -664} 54 .663| 54 .663] 54 

50 | .380] 50] .85 | 48 40 | 48} .40 | 48 .40 | 48} .40 | 48 40 | 48 

60 -45 | 60 “47 | 54 -60 | 54 -66 | 54 -66 | 54 -66 | 54 66 | 54 

55 .80 | 55 40 | 48 .40 | 48] .40 | 48 .40 | 48 40 | 48 .40 | 48 

50 | 3.15 | 50 | 3.00 | 48 | 3.00 | 48 | 3.20 | 48 | 3.20 | 48 | 3.20 | 48] 3.20) 48 

54 .81 | 54 .73 | 48 | .70 | 48 .70 | 48 | .70 | 48 -70 | 48 .70 | 48 

44 | 6.00 | 44 | 6.00 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 | 5.40 | 48 

60 | 6.75 | 60 | 6.75 | 50 | 6.75 | 50 | 6.00 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 | 5.40 | 48 

60 | .55 | 60} .65 | 54 .60 | 54 .50 | 54 .50 | 54 .50 | 54 .45 | 54 

60 | .80| 60} .85 | 48 .85 | 48 .75 | 48 | .85 | 48 .85 | 48 .85 | 48 

54 .75 | 54] .75 | 48] .80 | 48 .80 | 48 .80 | 48} .90 | 48 | 1.00 | 48 

50 | .60] 50] .60} 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .65 | 48 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 

55 .60 | 55 .80 | 48 -75 | 48 .75 | 48 -70 | 48 -70 | 48 .673] 48 

50 | .50] 50] .65 | 48] .70 | 48 -70 | 48 -70 | 48 | .70 | 48 -70 | 48 

54 | -68 | 50 | +70] 48] +75 | 481] -80] 481] -80 | 48 -90 | 48 | -90 | 48 

50 |) 2.67 |''50 | 70' |-48 || S75 48 .75 | 48 -75 | 48 | .75 | 48 .67 | 48 

54 .70 | 54 .85 | 48] .85 | 48 .90 | 48 .90 | 48 | .90 | 48 | .90 | 48 

60 | .673| 60} .84]) 50] .65 | 50 -65 | 50] .70 |] 48} .80 | 48 75 | 48 

Reo cord ence 6.50 | 583) 6.50 |583 | 6.50 | 48 | 6.50 | 48 | 6.50 | 48 | 6.50 | 48 | 6.50 | 48 | 6.25 | 48 
sas Sells atere 5.30 | 56 | 5.30 | 56 | 5.30 | 56 | 5.20 | 56 | 5.60 | 56 | 5.60 | 56 | 5.60 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 
Brie cae .683} 60 | .683] 60 | .90 | 48 .90 | 48 .90 | 48 -90 | 48 -90 | 48 | 1.00 | 48 
ee eee 175.00) 60 |175.00} 60 |200.00} 60 |200.00) 60 |200.00] 60 |225.00| 60 |225.00| 60 |202.50} 48 
Daal. .65 | 60] .65 | 60} .65 | 54 .65 | 54 .75 | 54 .75 | 54 -75 | 54 .75 | 54 
Lae, dele. 132.00) 48 |125.00] 48 |150.00} 48 |150.00} 48 |160.00] 48 |160.00| 48 |160.00| 48 |160.00| 48 
1 a Uae .60 | 48 .60 | 48 | .60 | 48 .60 | 48 -60 | 48 | .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
mvt .68 | 48 | .62 | 48] .721 48] .62| 48] .62 | 48 .62 | 48 | .62 | 48 -62 | 48 
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TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MINING INDUSTRY 



























































A. Coan 
Sept., Sept., Sept. Sept Sept Sey 
’ a Sp pt., Sept., Sept. 
a 1921 1922 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928-1929 1930" 
Locality an . SS | 
Occupation Unit ur Pa ve ue Hrs Hrs Hrs Hra 
€ 
Wages! por |VAE%| per Wages! nor |WAEE%| por [Wages te Wace te Wages ser ee e 
day day day day day day day day 
$ $ rafter ee 
Nova Scotia— ° . $ $ $ $ 
Contract miners (a)...) Day | 7-22] 8 | 5:94] 8 | 6.98] 8 | 6-08] 8 | 6-25] 8 | 6-62} 8 | 6-659) 8 | 6.69] 8 
Hand miners (6)...... Day | 5.05] 8 | 4.85| 8] 4.60] 8] 4.80] 8] 4.15] 8] 4.15] 8/ 4.15} 8) 4.15] 8 
Hoisting engineers....| Day | 5.15 | 8 | 4.85] 8 | 4.60] 8/ 4.85] 8 | 4.15 | 8| 4.15) 8 | 4.15) 8 | 4.25) 8 
PYTIVELB tise wasiefaeae ates Day | 4.15] 8 | 3.60] 8] 3.60] 8] 3.60] 8|3.60| 8] 3.60] 8]3.60} 8]38.60] 8 
Bratticemen.......... Day | 4.30} 8 | 38.75] 8| 4.05] 8 | 3.75} 8/3.65] 8/3.65] 8/|3.65] 8/ 4.73) 8 
PP EMpMeN ae << eeree Day | 4.55] 8 | 4.00] 8 | 4.30] 8] 4.00) 8/3.90] 8/3.90] 8/3.90] 8/ 3.93] 8 
ere under-| Day | 3.90} 8 | 3.85] 8 | 3.65] 8] 3.35] 8|3.385 | 8|3.35| 8|3.35) 8|3.45] 8 
Labourers, surface....| Day | 3.80] 83] 3.25 | 83]3.50 | 83/ 3.25 | 84) 3.25 | 83) 3.25 | 83) 3.25 | 82] 3.40) 8 
Machinists............ Day | 5.15 | 83/ 4.35 | 83) 4.60] 83] 4.35 | 83] 4.15 | 83] 4.15 | 83] 4.15 | 83) 4.15 | 8% 
GEarpenters., 5.0. 2... Day | 4.60 | 83] 4.00] 83] 4.25 | 83} 4.00 | 83} 3.85 | 83} 3.85 | 83] 3.85 | 83) 3.88 | 8% 
Blacksmiths.......... Day | 4.85 | 83] 4.10 | 83] 4.35 | 83] 4.10] 83] 4.00 | 83) 4.00 | 83) 4.00) 83] 4.05 8} 
Alberta (d)— 
Contract miners (a)...) Day | 9.57| 8| 9.17] 8 | 8.46] 8 | 7.92) 8] 7.10) 8) 7.74] 8 |.7.859 Sree s 
Machine miners (b)...| Day | 8.02] 8 | 8.02] 8] 7.02] 8 | 5.65-| 8 | 5.65-) 8 | 5.65-| 8 5.85-| 8 | 5.85-| 8 
; 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Hand miners (b)...... Day | 7.50] 8| 7.50] 8| 6.56] 8|5.00-) 8] 5.00-] 8/| 5.00-/ 8 5.20-| 8 | 5.20-] 8 
ae . 5.40 5.57 5.57 5.57 5.57 
Hoisting engineers....| Day | 7.39 g 17.39} 8| 6.47] 8|5.50-+ 81] 5.50] 8] 5.50-} 8 | 5.65-| 8 | 5.65-) 8 
‘ 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.20 6.20 
PD IiV CTS es Sere capeissisieis Day | 7.21] 8|7.21| 8 | 6.31] 8|4.70-)} 8|4.70-) 8 | 4.70- 8 | 4.85-| 8 | 4.85-| 8 
4.90 5.25 5.25 5.25 5,25 
Bratticemen.......... Day | 7.50} 8| 7.50] 8 | 6.56] 8 | 5.20-) 8) 5.20-) 8 | 5.20- 8 | 5.20-} 8 | 5.20-] 8 
. 5.40 O08 5.57 5.57 5.57 
Pumpmen..... esse Day | 6.89| 8 | 6.89 | 8| 6.03] 8] 4.25-} 8} 4.25-| 8 | 4.25- 8 | 4.40-]| 8 | 4.40-] 8 
4.75 4.75 4.75 4,95 4.95 
Labourers, under-| Day | 6.89 | 8 | 6.89] 8 6.03 | 8 | 4.25-| 8 | 4.25-| 8 | 4.25-| 8] 4.40-] 8 | 4.40-] 8 
ground. 4.45 4.67 4.67 4.67 4.67 
Labourers, surface....| Day | 6.58 8 | 6.58 8 | 5.76 g | 4.00-| 8 | 4.00-| 8 | 4.00-| 8 | 4.15-| 8 | 4.15-| 8 
4.20 4.20 4.20 4.41 4.41 
Machinists...........- Day | 8.14] 8] 8.14] 8| 7.12] 8] 4.70) 8 | 4.70- 8 | 4.70-| 8 | 4.85-| 8 | 4.85-| 8 
5.50 5.71 5.71 5.77 5.77 
Carpenters........---- Day | 8.14] 8| 8.14] 8| 7.12) 8|5.30-) 8 5.30-| 8 | 5.30-| 8 | 5.45-]| 8 | 5.45-) 8 
5.50 5.77 BAT 5.77 5.77 
Blacksmiths.......... Day | 8.14 8 | 8.14 8 | 7.12 8|5.30-| 8|5.30-| 8|5.30-) 8 | 5.45-) 8 | 5.45- 8 
5.50 5.77 5.77 5.77 5.77 
Vancouver Island (c¢ }- 
Contract miners (a)...) Day | 8.10} 8] 7.23 | 8 | 7.09 g|6.78| 8|6.99| 8| 6.76] 8 | 6.759} 8} 6.71] 8 
Machine miners (b)...| Day | 5.69] 8| 5.48) 8 5.34| 8|4.81| 8|4.81| 8|4.81| 8 | 4.81] 8] 4-81] 8 
Hand Miners (b)...... Day | 5.42] 8|5.16| 8 | 5.05) 8 | 4.52 8 | 4.52} 8| 4.52] 8) 4.52] 8| 4.52) 8 
Hoisting engineers....} Day | 6.23 | 8 6.06| 8| 5.92] 8]5.39] 8} 5.39] 8} 5.39] 8 5.39 | 8 | 5.39] 8 
MDTIVCTS. ds sree esos Day | 4.89 | 8 | 4.65] 8 | 4.58] 8 4.13) 8| 4.13} 8| 4.13] 8] 4.18 | 8] 4.13] 8 
Bratticemen... ......- Day | 5.23| 8|4.97| 8| 4.87] 8 4.35 | 8 | 4.35 | 8| 4.35] 8| 4.85] 8] 4.35] 8 
[PUM PMVEN Ass). [siete ele 210 Day | 4.65 | 8 | 4.47] 8 | 4.38] 8 3.96 | 8|3.96| 8|3.96| 8| 3.96] 8] 3.96] 8 
Labourers, under-| Day | 4.71} 8 | 4.44 g | 4.36) 8|3.97| 8| 3.97] 8| 3.97] 8 | 3.97 8 | 3.97 | 8 
ound. 
Eaicare, surfaces. LA Daye i454 |) 8)}4.26 |) 8) 4.10 813.76) 8|3.76| 8/3.76| 8| 3.76] 8| 38.76) 8 
Machinist. s.s)- sis 07 Day | 6.29 | 8 | 6.03} 8 | 5.95 g|\5.40| 815.40] 8| 5.40] 8) 5.40] 8) 5.40) 8 
Carpenters.......-++++ Day | 5.69| 8/545] 8 5.371 8| 4.83) 8| 4.83] 8] 4.83} 8] 4.838] 8 4.83 | 8 
Blacksmiths.......... Day | 6.05 | 8|5.75| 8 | 5.64 PAL AL We Sl Gelt Wes e6, deh 8 |B, 11}) 18/5, Ss 
i d n contract, per ton, etc. (b) Minimum rate per day when not working on contract, per 
ton, oe Seiay No eae: for Chinese Realonecs included. (d) Including also three mines in Southeastern British 
Columbia. ¢) Some engineers, pumpmen, firemen, etc., work seven days per week. (f) In Nova Scotia in most of the 
mines from Fel 1, 1928 to Jan. 31, 1930, a bonus to be paid quarterly based on profits was agreed upon. (Labour Gazette, 


May 19, 1928, page 520). (g) Certain collieries only; approximate. 
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TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MINING INDUSTRY—Con. 
B. Merat Mrnina (Gold, Silver, Nickel, Copper, etc.) 














1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 

























































Locality and (SSS SS ee eee eee ee ee 
Occupation Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages ra Wages ey ese ve esse Us Wages a Wages is eee per |Wages Bey 
Nova Scorta $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Surface Labour— 
Hoistmen— 
54 | 2.50 | 54 | 2.50 | 54 | 2.50 | 54 | 2.50 | 54 | 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Esc aratatel| severe 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 53 | 3.00 ae nyse l oeraell syststotecan  ctelere 
aera ave | oRerale 3.25 | 48 |......}....] 3.00 | 48 | 4.00 | 72 | 4.00 Sole wie] heees | suotareeeei te raters 
54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 60 | 3.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 4.00 4.00 
atoacetata'llsersce 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 53 | 3.00 vere tiavall Metered lecaterere, atten 
ratrovcrs | eiscoke BOO) PeASe ts te vote Pee del OE OO (Sith eccar. ec eth Bae) cjeihatereltcreeesl | ote Lente 
54 | 2.50 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 3.50 | 54 | 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Rccrgretatal ated 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 53 | 3.00 eee holes elle elect Cees 
48 | 3.50 | 48 |......].... 3.50 1°48. | 4.00 |) 48>) 4,00) 48 1. 0258 cee erereee ates 
54 | 2.00 | 54 | 2.00 | 54 | 2.00 | 54 | 2.50 | 54 | 2.50 2.50 2.50 
fara eco evetas 2.25 | 54 | 2.25 | 54 | 2.25 | 54 | 2.25 | 53 | 2.25 aicre Bbc elena aarahees: all eters 
INOW Sosa Sitemeter LO BV Wel vteersetl nterete ZEOOM BAGS icra o|) 2. 20= (48a 3500) | WASe i S200 GOs sewer of aeteel| eamtenyet siete 
Underground Labour— 2.50 

Machinemen— 

Onl aasaaaee vet 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 3.00 3.25 3.25 
INOR Qeeaetecmenicersetit LISY? kegs. Mate ae 31.00) 1754) 3200) 1554, |8-00. 54) 3500) 58") 3.00} 5S ||. cm. ce nticeerl tee 
INOvObec. caeiecsese | WAY: albceeael ster 3.00) [48 Wren deve o 200.148 NES 003] 48:1)600; PAS al eee ole clk etre een 
Timbermen— 

INOW Lares dente sracictets 54 | 2.50 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 2.75 2.50 2.50 
Noe BACAR Gon S MONEE WS otic OG a 3.00") 554)) 3500) (654: 3200) 54123-00153) 8200") SS |. 22 oe il ere cmereitemes 

Rae lolol tasers sisttel|| UDaVon Weidetetetlisieters 3250) 48a o ciciep eae koxoG) || 48.4|e400m 48: ieee at oeeilcee tacit aise flereeatae ait eee 
Dickens and Shovellers 

Now 1 A.ccaeeesaces|) Day lreeasllens 2560) 164 te 2260) 54: e250) (054 2750) P53. 12260 MDS. ie need cee ctl cries ald atte 
IN CORY Rann shh cocaine ONAN llenceee ceo 250) WAS oe ers etl Sr OOP 48. | 2eDO IASI S 250 | 48 pacer eit een | acre eee 
Trammers— 

GEM 8 idateetae 54 | 2.00 | 54 | 2.50 | 54 | 2.50 | 54 | 2.50 | 54 | 2.50 2.75 2.75 
INGE 2 oon ccametta tee» || LINYe awe cole 2750) kO4s (260) 64 1/2550) 54 UE 2650S 2ebO od: pee lee ett nese teen 
WIN OL Sissnmenonteneaedt LAY: B letrarclaeiete 2. OO NESTS Giese Hele 2500) 487-4500 Wed S abe seer eal ee eu yet eee 

ONTARIO 

Surface Labour— 
Hoistmen— 
eh A ike 00 | 54 | 5.00 5.00 5.00 
50 | 54 | 4.50 4.50 4.50 
50 | 46 | 4.50 4.50 | 4.50 
66 | 56 66 66 - 66 
68 | 56 68 68 68 
68 | 56 68 68 . 68 
50 | 56 | 6.50 6.50 6.50 
50 | 56 | 6.00 6.00 6.00 
b SentceSeets 60 | 56 | 5.60 5.00 §.75 
68 | 52 68 68 .68 
68 | 56 68 68 . 68 
sysoaaicta| (ttexefar| eustesateted letexetsit swaktnaxein) bate wate 00 | 56 | 5.50 5.50 5.50 
Resvaher cre | eteceal| re roncloe Ectereietd ecetoneretes|axetete 68 | 56 68 68 -68 
, 56 .59 .59 .59 
‘ 56 59 .59 .59 
BoScs mee nee en 5.58 | 48 | 5.58 5.58 5.58 
tee eee 56 | 4.72 4.72 4.72 
Gsm dervecrce's|| LAY Ui hicctyeril sete aoeremege| eerie] OCS) I) OG lemma. 6.00 | 63 | 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Penis certs sees || MIAME Mea eekaltesss 48 | 4.75 4.75 4.75 
melolsrtateteie etre 56 | 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Sas te teenie 56 | 56] .56 56 56 
Fete Bees 48 | 4.48 4.48 4.48 
Rs ataseene cia cote 56 | 4.96 5.25 5.25 
zien oleae i 56 | 4.50 4.50 4.50 
56 45 -45 -45 
52 -62 62 62 
56 | 4.00 4.00 4.00 
56 | 4.75 4.75 4.75 
56 | 4.50 4.50 4.50 
56 | 4.75 4.75 4.75 
54 | 5.75 5.75 5.75 
54 | 5.25 5.25 5.25 
54 | 5.25 5.25 §.25 
54 | 6.25 6.25 6.25 
54 -47 61 .55 
54 58 58 60 
48 . 68 68 68 
48 | 4.96 4.96 4.96 
54 | 6.00 6.00 6.00 
54 | 5.85 5.85 5.85 
63 | 6.50 6.50 6.50 
52 -69 .69 69 
56 | 6.50 6.50 6.50 
48 .80 -80 .80 
54 © 6.00 6.00 5.85 
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TABLE VIII—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MINING INDUSTRY—Con. 
B. Merat Mrinine (Gold, Silver, Nickel, Copper, etc.) 





























































1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 192 
Tosatity ai 928 1929 1930 

Occupation Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs His Hrs 
per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages] per | Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 

$ $ $ $ 

OnraRio—Con. % : : 
Labourers— 
1 S00 || DSi eo O40 lierercresillieisiee 4.00 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 | 3.75 | 48 | 3.75 | 48 
3.75 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 
8.75 | 54 1 3.75 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 | 8.75 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 
.42 | 54 .384 | 54 .34 | 54 .84 | 54 .84 | 54 .34 | 54 .384 | 60 
.38 | 60 .34 | 60 .34 | 60 .34 | 60 .34 | 60 .34 | 60 34 | 60 
.53 | 48 .53 | 48 .53 | 48 .53 | 48 .53 | 48 .53 | 48 53 | 48 
3.76 | 48 | 3.76 | 48 | 3.76 | 48 | 3.76 | 48 | 3.76 | 48 | 3.76 | 48 | 3.76 | 48 
4.00 | 54 | 3.50 | 54 | 3.50 | 54 | 3.50 | 54 | 3.50 | 54 | 3.50 | 54 | 3.50 | 54 
4.25 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 
.53 | 48 47 | 52 -47 | 52 47 | 52 -47 | 52 .47 | 52 -47 | 52 
pars eel gras 3.75 | 54 | 3.75 | 64 | 3.75 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 
seme, Sail etesats 4.00 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 
Seabee rete tls peenrece oH ete ielsi ecatstatels]| eracete 4.00 | 54 | 4.25 | 54 | 4.25 | 54 | 4.25 | 54 | 4.25 | 54 
SIL ee eee ELOURE | een altctalancstes OF | esac fear .53 | 48 53 | 48] .53 | 48] .53 | 48] .53 | 48 
BNO MLO: See sees cet AY)  csncdiaseecesim< ...-| 3.50 | 54 | 3.50 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 | 3.80 | 54 | 3.75 | 54 
Underground Labour— 
Machinemen— 

Hecate inser 4.50 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
.56 | 48 59 | 48 59 | 48 .59 | 48 .59 | 48 :59 | 48 .59 | 48 
.66 | 48 60 | 48 60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 
5.25 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
5.25 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 5.25 | 56 | 5.60 | 56 | 5.60 | 56 | 6.00 | 56 | 6.00 | 56 
.66 | 52 60 | 52 60 | 52 .60 | 52 .60 | 52 .60 | 52 -60 | 52 
4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
.573| 49 523) 48 524] 48 | .523] 48 | .524) 48 | .59 | 48) .59 | 48 
Pa Pe laleteradlcveiseoreld oka etal fistelecavets |e) abets 5.25 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 
ate cee ee acacasoet al ltsraverel te ateberere tl aieiete -60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
Bee ace 5.25 | 56 | 4.80 | 56 | 4.80 | 56 | 4.80 | 56 | 4.80 | 56 | 4.80 | 56 | 4.80 | 48 
ete «Nee 4.50 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
4.50 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
573| 48 523] 48 .523| 48 523] 48 523] 48 59 | 48 .59 | 48 
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80 | 48 80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 
25 | 48 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 75 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 
; 4.75 | 56 | 4 : 

25 | 48 75 | 56 | 4.75 | 38 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 

66 | 52 60 | 52] .60 | 52} .60 | 52 60 | 52 60 | 52 | .60 | 52 

75 | 48 75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 00 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
Pi etate Soll ete eile enete «|| exslens!| iS agate a= fiegsrel= 5.25 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 
eee sollte me f-seeais ai] aeiels [satya ei] ore ate SOO AB Wem aarelca = 724, 48 | .723) 48 | .723) 48 
erate ieins 5.25 | 52 | 4.80 | 56 | 4.80 | 56 | 4.80 | 56 | 4.80 | 56 | 4.80 | 56 | 4.80 | 48 





425 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 

4.00 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 

4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 

574] 48 523] 48 | .525] 48 524] 48 | .5231 48 | .59 | 48) .57 | 48 

4.24 | 48 | 4.72 | 48 | 4.72 | 48 | 4.72 | 48 | 4.72 | 48 | 4.72 | 48 | 4.72 | 48 

63 | 48 60 | 48 | .60 | 48 60 | 48) .60] 48] .60 | 48) .60 | 48 

4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 

5.25 | 54 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 

ities fisteters 5.25 | 56 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.75 | 56 
5.25 | 54. | 4.75 | 63 | 4.75 | 63 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 68 

.66 | 52 | .60 | 52 .60 | 52 53 |52| .53) 52] .53 | 52] .53 | 52 

4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 

Se eal eee dines] acters laistele sal apeels .60 | 48 60 | 48 | .60 | 48 | .60 | 48] .60 | 48 
as rel sete 595 |52 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 


Muckers, Shovellers and 
Trammers— 
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TABLE VIII—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MINING INDUSTRY—Con. 
B. Merat Minine (Gold, Silver, Nickel, Copper, etc.) 






















































































1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
British Cotumsia 
Surface Labour— 
Hoistmen— 
INO) Lt. aactcase ena Day. —leaoceieens 4.25 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 
ING 2:2 55. Ge atatirec ches Day 5.50 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 |°5.25 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 4.75 | 48 
INO 8)nceiiet elvan Day 5.75 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 | 6.05 | 56 | 5.60 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.30 | 56 | 5.30 | 56 |......]...- 
INOs4 2 decir Day 5.10 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 5.380 | 48 | 4.85 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.60] 48 | 4.70 | 48 | 4.40] 48 
INO2.D us Coe atiewe oe: Day 6350 pc4S bead: -..:| 5.25 | 56 | 6.25 ) 56 | 5.25 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 
INOH6% 8 Aa nnder cies: Daya haces SF Rieanee Bee alae cris ...-| 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.75 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 
Mae ....| 4.50 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 
ome ....| 5.50 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 
8225, 156) baa ....| 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 
6.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 
4.85 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 5.30 | 48 | 4.85 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.60 | 48 | 4.70 | 48 | 4.40 | 52 
spectra 5 haelfepslaiee flere of 0200) 1 62 6,00 | (62) |15200) | 6251/5. 50552) |b 00 Mea Zallcerceaae 
Se salto shell lots elt ce ae See are Pele ee -| 4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 
satan ats .| 5.00 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 
6.50 | 48 | 5.25 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 
6.67 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 | 5-50 | 56 | 6-75 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 
6.00 | 48 | 5.50 | 48 | 6.55 | 48 | 6.10 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 | 5.80 | 48 | 5.95 | 56]...... ee 
5.50 | 43 | 5.00 |} 48 | 5.80 | 48 | 5.35 | 48 | 5.25 | 48 | 5.10 | 48 | 5.40 | 48 | 4.90! 48 
«Nahe .| 5.50 | 56 | 6.00 | 52 | 6.00 | 52 | 6.00 | 52 | 6.00 | 52 | 6.00 | 52 | 6.00 | 52 
aaa ...| 6.00 | 56 | 6.00 | 56 | 6.00 | 56 | 6.00 | 56 | 6.00 | 56 | 6.00 | 56 
5.52 | 52 | 5.50 | 52 | 5.50 | 52 | 5.50 | 52 | 6.00 | 52 | 6.00 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 |...... 
Pe all ake cies hts mace aie xe Ivers 5.25 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 | 6.00 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 
mia .| 3.50 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 [4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 
Sonera .| 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 
5.50 | 48 | 3.75 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 
4.75 | 56 | 3.15 | 56 | 3.85 | 56 | 3.85 | 56 | 3.85 | 56 | 3.85 | 56 | 4.45 | 56 | 3.60 | 48 
4.25 | 48 | 3.75 | 48 | 4.55 | 48 | 4.10 | 56 | 4.00 | 48 | 3.80] 48 | 3.95 | 56 | 3.65 | 56 
4.50 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 | 4.65 | 48 | 4.85 | 48 | 4.10 | 48 | 3.95 | 48 | 4.05 | 48 | 3.75 | 48 
arene 4.00 | 52 | 4.50 | 52 | 4.50 | 52 | 4.50 | 52 | 4.50 | 52 | 4.50] 52 ]...... 
Bigs he leks cers SOIR ciel tsp ase 3.40 | 56 | 3.40 | 56 | 3.40 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 3.40 | 56 
Underground Labour— ac 
Machinemen 
one -| 4.00 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50] 56 | 4.50} 56 
WEVA: -| 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.50] 56 | 5.50 |] 56 
6.00 | 48 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 
6.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 5.50 | 56] 4.75 | 48 
5.00 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 5.30 | 52 | 4.85 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.55 | 48 | 4.55 | 48 5 sence |tusinte 
5.10 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 | 5.30 | 48 | 4.85 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.60 | 48 | 4.70 | 48 | 4.40 | 48 
5.00 | 48 | 4.50 | 56 | 5.00 | 52 | 5.00 |} 52 | 5.00 | 52 | 5.00 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 |......].... 
Revess Sraidlouere fells seers Be =| 5.00: 52 | 5.00 | 52 || 5.00 | 52 | 5.00 | 52°] 5.00 | 52°}... 
fatsta al siacaeellla tie eieelbatoeel aslo Garo 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 
eas ae 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 
6.50 | 48 | 5.25 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 561] 4.75 | 56 
6.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 
5.00 | 48 | 5.50 | 48 | 5.30 | 52 | 4.85 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.55 | 48 
5.10 | 48 | 5.50 | 48 | 5.30 | 48 | 4.85 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.60 | 48 
> aaa aod kas fe floc aati ate lakes ate 5-50 | 52 | 5.50 | 52 | 5.50 | 52 | 5.50 | 52 
5.00 | 52 | 5.00 | 52 | 5.00 | 52 | 5.50 | 52 | 5.50 | 52 | 5.50 | 48 
vate ce ete falls etete ora aes, fe | ls ateterete lanes 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 
bee oe eee 4.00 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 
5.00 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 | 5.30 | 56 | 4.85 | 56 | 4.75 | 48 | 4.55 | 48 | 4.55] 48 |......].... 
5.75 | 48 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 561] 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 
4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 3.85 | 56 | 3.85 | 56 | 3.85 | 56 | 5.25 | 56 | 4.50 | 48 
ey aarahet ss otets a5| septa ats] ‘ele exell armemeemedtl covets 4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 
Muckers, Shovellers and 
Trammers— 
NOMS conaiceBieciects 4 Dayo ||naeera ect 3.50 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.00] 56 | 4.00] 56 | 4.00 | 56 
INOe2 cactus oc ee-sicee Day.eo tienes eee 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 
INORG adaaacastetion Day 5.50 | 48 | 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56] 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 4.95 | 56 
INOS 4 Nace esokeless Day 5.50 | 56 | 3.70 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 4.25 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 | 4.25 | 48 
INGH Oia scans Sree, Day 4.50 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 | 4.50 | 52 | 4.50 | 52 | 4.50 | 52 | 4.50 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 |......|.... 
INN Goreetereyieseis ossio's. Day 4.50 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 | 4.80 | 52 | 4.85 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.05 | 48 | 4.05 | 48 |......|.... 
INO i ficastets teers Sic Day 4.60 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 | 4.60 | 48 | 4.25 | 48 | 4.10 | 48 | 4.20 | 48 | 3.90 | 48 
NON Si Gartte ceases eles Day © |t-wecclenee 4.00 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 56 | 4.50 | 52 | 4.50 | 52 | 4.50 | 52 |......].... 
INO 9 Rosaceae sor DD EY ap |e Sere cette opel See ctell ote ont [cece eR Se 4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 | 4.00 | 56 
eee) ee eee 
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TABLE IX.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES 







































































1920 1921 1925 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Locality Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages] per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— ; $ 
INO-oul,) Elalifax te, 68. 4-nh Hour 3 60 .387 | 60 .84 | 48 .32 | 50 .32 | 50 .32 | 50 
INO. 2p, ELaliIaX. ai... c7.c0s Hour -40 | 50 .40 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 .35 | 50 35 | 50 
INGteS. Evalifax: avr. d.gaee Hour 424) 50 874} 50 30 | 50 30 | 50 .30 | 50 33 | 50 
INo: a4, Elalifax. se. ...¢sse Hour 40 | 55 .380 | 50 28 | 55 30 | 50 30 | 50 35 | 50 
No. 5, New Glasgow.....| Hour .30 | 55 .30 | 55 .273| 50 .273| 50 -273| 50 .273| 50 
INOjn6, Pictou. ca.e0: esac Week 15.00 | 59 | 15.00 | 59 | 15.00 | 59 | 15.00 | 59 | 15.00 | 59 | 15.00 | 59 
INGE S15. LEUTO. aaytotieistes Hour -380 | 54 30 | 54 30 | 54 30 | 54 30 | 54 30 | 54 
New Brunswick— 
INO: 68, 65t:: JOON cox.G os cas Hour .40 | 54 .83 | 54 .36 | 48 .36 | 54 .36 | 54 .386 | 54 
ENGL nO. Dts TORR. cai siielchers Week | 18.00 | 494] 18.00 | 493) 20.00 | 493) 20.00 | 493) 20.00 | 494] 20.00 | 493 
INos10; St: John. 2. .coce. Hour .42 | 48 .25 | 60 .28 | 45 .28 | 45 -28 | 45 .80 | 45 
Now, St. Johnic. ...J6es Week | 22.00 | 54 | 22.00 | 54 | 22.00 | 54 | 23.00 | 52 | 23.00 | 52 | 23.00 | 52 
NWomi2, Sti. Johns. . .'. sass Week | 20.00 | 54} 20.00 | 54 | 17.00 | 54 | 17.00 | 54 | 14.15 | 54 | 138.50 | 50 
No. 13, St. Stephen....... Week | 20.50 | 50} 18.00 | 50 | 15.00 | 50 | 15.00 | 50 | 15.00 | 50 | 15.00 | 50 
Quebec— 
No. 14, Beauharnois....... Hour .30 | 55 .30 | 55 .25 | 55 .25 | 55 S2OT OD) .25 | 55 
No. 15, Fraserville........ Hour .25 | 60 .25 | 60 .20 | 60 .25 | 60 .25 | 60° .20 | 60 
1 Gad US 81) ee ee es Hour 30 | 50 30 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 
No. 17, Montreal.......... four |/e5..5 4: 36 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 
No. 18, Montreal.......... Flour’ || eee Leake .40 | 50 .35 | 50 .385 | 60 .35 | 50 .35 + 50 
No. 19, Montreal.......... Week |....... _...| 21.00 | 60 | 21.00 | 60 | 22.40 | 54 | 24.50 | 54 | 24.50 | 54 
No: 20; Montreal: 2.22. <% Week | 22.00 | 55 | 20.00 } 55 | 18.00 | 55 | 18.00 | 55 | 18.00 | 55 | 18.00 | 55 
No. 21, Montreal.......... four als een 2 bphe .83 | 534 .31 | 55 .3343| 55 .823] 55 344] 55 
No. 22, Montreal.......... Week 18.00 | 50 | 18.00 | 60 | 18.00 | 60 | 18.00 | 60 | 18.00 | 60 | 18.00 | 60 
No. 23, Quebec..........- Week | 15.00 | 60 | 18.00 | 60 | 17.00 | 60 | 17.00 | 60 } 18.00 | 60 | 20.00 | 60 
INO.24, Quebec.......2siriae Week |.......|....] 12.00 | 55 | 18.95 | 55 | 14.50 | 55 | 13.60 | 55 | 14.62 | 55 
ING25, Sb. ORM... <ai> Hour -323] 60 .323| 60 .323| 55 .323| 55 6323) 55 .323| 55 
Ontario— 
No. 26, Brantford......... Hour -45 | 50 -40 | 50 .373} 50 .3873) 50 .373| 55 .40 | 50 
No. 27, Brantford......... Week |....... ....| 16.25 | 50 | 23.60 | 59 | 19.75 | 50 | 19.75 | 50 | 20.00 | 50 
BNO 2S, Chatham, ..cc ss Hour -40 | 55 .85 | 55 .35 | 55 .385 | 55 .35 | 55 35 | 55 
No. 29, Chatham......... FLOUR pi. ciseie | osac -41 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 
No. 30, Hamilton......... Hour hoes Meee -40 | 52 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
No. 31, Hamilton......... Wieeks HES sce. ....} 20.00 | 524) 21.00 | 50 | 21.00 | 50 | 21.00 | 50 | 21.00 | 50 
No. 32, Hamilton......... Hour .50 | 54 .380 | 54 .383 | 54 .88 | 54 .38 | 54 .88 | 54 
No. 33, Kingston.......... Week 16.50 | 54 | 18.00 | 54 | 18.00 | 54 | 18.00 | 54 | 18.00 | 54 | 18.00 | 54 
No. 34, Kitchener......... our als so. <i ve .40 | 50 -45 | 50 -45 | 50 .85 | 55 .85 | 55 
No. 35, Kitchener......... Lou ec aoe AE OD .387 | 55 av | 55 36 | 55 36 | 55 
ING: 36; Londons ...,.:0 <ietis Hour 40 | 493 .45 | 493 .42 | 493 42 | 494 42 | 493 42 | 493 
PNG A, OTH. canna pedis Hour 30 | 45 .380 | 45 .30 | 50 30 | 50 30 | 50 30 | 50 
ING. 38; Orillia, o 2.2%.) «jeri Hour 40 | 50 -35 | 50 823) 50 323] 50 324) 50 323] 50 
No. 39, Ottawa..........- Hour S|. F ests ct. 40 | 54 40 | 44 425] 48 423] 48 423) 44 
No. 40, Owen Sound...... Hour .30 | 60 .30 | 60 .30 | 60 30 | 55 30 | 55 30 | 55 
No. 41, Owen Sound...... Hour she as. .388 | 54 .27 | 60 30 | 50 30 | 50 333] 50 
No. 42, Owen Sound...... Hour .35 | 54 -36 | 54 .33 | 50 33 | 50 30 | 50 30 | 50 
INGs43; (PATISs 25. ncmce sec our ts frei tae .29 | 55 .274| 50 .30 | 50 -274| 50 273) 50 
No. 44, Peterborough..... Hour |i Pos se eee .40 | 50 .85 | 50 .35 | 50 .35 | 56 .35 | 50 
No. 45, Stratford.......... Week é 20.35 | 50 | 19.00 | 50 | 20.00 | 50 | 20.00 | 50 } 91.00 | 50 
No. 46, Stratford......... ; 37 | 50 .35 | 50 .34 | 50 .384 | 50 .34 | 50 
No. 47, Stratford.. ae 38 | 50 37 | 50 .88 | 50 38 | 50 38 | 50 
No. 48, Toronto. 38 | 50 884] 44 .383| 50 BOF PODM en ccerstele: le ete |eaierstetecl ters 
No. 49, Toronto. 34 | 55 30 | 55 .30 | 55 30 | 55 30 | 55 
No. 50, Toronto... 374] 50 374) 50 .374| 50 3741 50 374} 50 
No. 51, Toronto... -30 | 52 .30 | 52 .380 | 52 .30 | 52 .380 | 52 
No. 52, Toronto... 26.39 | 57 | 22.87 | 57 | 21.84 | 54 | 92.98 | 54 | 24.87 | 54 
No. 53, Toronto...... Age 25.00 | 44 | 20.00 | 44 | 22.00 | 44 | 92.00 |} 44 | 20.00 | 44 
No. 54, Waterloo.......... 45 | 50 36 | 50 .36 | 50 .36 | 50 36 | 50 
No. 55, Waterloo.......... 5 .36 | 50 .35 | 50 .43 | 50 .40 | 50 40 | 50 
No. 56, Woodstock........ Hour .38 | 50 .35 | 50 .35 | 55 40 | 55 +80 | 55 80 | 55 
Manitoba— 
No. 57, Brandon.......... Week | 25.00 | 54 | 25.00 | 54 | 18.00 | 54 | 18.00 | 54 19.00 | 54 | 21.00 | 54 
No. 58, Brandon.........- Week 17.00 | 60 | 17.00 | 48 | 24.00 | 60 | 22.50 | 60 | 22.50 | 54 | 22.50 54 
No. 59, Brandon.......... Week |....... _...| 18.80 | 54 | 19.60 | 60 | 21.00 | 60 | 21.00 | 60 } 21.00 | 60 
No. 60, Winnipeg.......... Hour -424| 55 .45 | 60 .374| 60 .374| 50 .873| 55 874) 55 
No. 61, Winnipeg..........- Hour .35 | 60 .35 | 60 .380 | 60 -323| 60 .3823| 60 .324] 60 
No. 62, Winnipeg.......... EL OUE Waterss Nite «85 | 55 .30 | 52 .30 | 56 .35 | 60 .35 | 60 
No. 63, Winnipeg.........- LOU || aeesrcestl| tee .50 | 495 40 | 495 -40 | 493 -40 | 493 .40 | 49 
No. 64, Winnipeg.......... Hour .50 | 50 -45 | 50 .40 | 50 -45 | 50 -45 | 50 .45 | 50 
Saskatchewan— 
No. 65, Moose Jaw........]| Day |..-.-.-}.--- 4.00 | 60 | 4.00 | 60 | 4.15 | 60 | 4.15 60 | 4.15 | 60 
No. 66, Moose Jaw.. Bel pELOUr alletctsiptets a's care .50 | 60 85 | 60 40 | 60 40 | 60 40 | 60 
No. 67, Moose Jaw.. Reel PEL OUC « | terete scart erts .45 | 48 40 | 48 .40 | 48 40 | 48 40 | 48 
No. 68, Regina..........-- Hour .3873| 50 .45 | 50 .374| 50 .87%| 55 .874| 55 40 | 55 
INO--69;, Regind jiccc.<6 es. Hour .50 | 55 .50 | 55 .40 | 55 40 | 55 .40 | 55 .40 | 55 

















No. 70, Saskatoon......... Hour 40 | 60 .40 | 60 35 | 59 35 | 59 35 | 59 .85 | 59 
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TABLE IX.—_SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOUR EP OUe FOR COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES 
—Conclude 
1920 1921 1925 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Locality Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages| per | Wages| per | Wages] per| Wages] per} Wages | per |Wages| per 
wk. wk wk. wk. wk wk. wk. 
eee, | aie | ree | eee ae aa eral fee ed le 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Alberta 
Nowiliy Calgaryieneoncscee Week | 32.40 | 48 | 24.00 | 48 | 21.60 | 48 |} 21.60 | 48 | 21.60 | 48 | 21.60 | 48 | 21.60 | 48 
INOn 725 Calgary ecos..0 ce Hour .50 | 48 -45 | 48 -40 | 48 -40 | 48 -40 | 48 -40 | 48 -40 | 48 
No. 73, Edmonton........ Hour .45 | 44 .45 | 44 .85 | 44 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 -40 | 44 .40 | 44 
No. 74, Edmonton........ Hour .85 | 52 00 || 52 .30 | 49 .380 | 49 .380 | 493 .80 | 493 .380 | 493 
No. 75, Lethbridge........ Hour .42 | 60 .85 | 60 .373| 60 .373| 54 40 | 54 40 | 54 -40 | 54 
No. 76, Medicine Hat..... Hour 45 | 59 50 | 59 .45 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 .45 | 48 
No. 77, Medicine Hat..... Day 3.64 | 48 3.20 | 48 3.20 | 48 3.20 | 48 3.20 | 48 S220] ASN es Se aallectets 
No. 78, Medicine Hat..... Weeks 8.5 dae al icteiate 22.50 | 54 | 19.50 | 54 | 19.50 | 54 | 19.50 | 54} 19.50 | 54 | 19.50 | 54 
No.79, Medicine Hat.....} Hour 43 | 48 .43 | 48 .86 | 54 .36 | 54 .36 | 54 .386 | 54 .86 | 54 
No. 80, Medicine Hat..... Day 3.00 | 60] 3.50] 60] 3.00] 60} 3.00] 54} 8.00] 54] 3.00 | 54] 3.00] 54 
British Columbia— 





No. 81, New Westminster. 
No. 82, New Westminster. 
No. 83, Vancouver 
No. 84, Vancouver 
No. 85, Vancouver... 
No. 86, Vancouver. 
No. 87, Vancouver. 
No. 88, Victoria... 
No. 89, Victoria... : ‘ j ; ; ; . : 
INO=90; Victoria.g.. .seses j 4.05 | 50 | 4.05} 50] 4.05] 50] 4.05 | 50| 4.05 | 50] 4.05 | 50 
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| TABLE X—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY TRADES 


Qo O“ONRQRza“RennnqD—D>BIW“YIN<“I_W“_*“Oa<y<«q$w>a>_—>*"| 














1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 

Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 

Wages! per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per 

wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
COTTON 
MANUFACTURING 

Carders i Male )— 

No. Hour 36 | 55 40 | 55 40 | 50 39 | 50 36 | 50 334] 55 36 | 55 


35 (17,00'| 55 (17.00 | 55 |17.00 | 55 \17.00 | 55 |...... oi 
55 116.87 | 55 |17.50 | 55 |17.50 | 55 |17.50 | 55 |18.50 | 55 
55 114.35 | 55 \14.35 | 55 \14.35 | 55 [14.35 | 55 |14.35 | 55 


50 113.30 | 50 (15.50 | 50 |16.30 | 50 |14.70 | 50 |15.10 | 50 








Spinners, Ring 
re (Female }— 


11.75 | 55 (12.75 | 55 |12.00 | 55 [13.00 | 55 |...... bee 
13.30 | 55 (13.50 | 55 |13.50 | 55 |13.50 | 55 |13.50 | 55 
10°00 | 0 {13.10 | 80 {13.35 | 50 \11.00 | 50 |11.00 | 50 





13°00 | 55 |14.00 | 55 |14.00 | 55 14.00 | 55 ]......].... 
90.00 | 60 |22.00 | 60 125.00 | 60 [25.00 | 60 }...... eee 





24.00 | 55 [24.00 | 55 |24.00 | 55 124.00 | 55 |24.00 | 55 
1550 | 50 (16.75 | 80 17.15 | 50 |17.10 | 50 |18.30 | 50 


























A. Hour | 37 | 50 | .373| 55 | 354] 50 | .32| 50] .31] 55 | .33) 55) .31 55 
"35 | 85 15.25 | 55 |17.35 | 55 |15.00 | 55 17.158| 55 eel sees 
“45 | 55 (15.45 | 55 |16.25 | 55 |16.25 | 55 16.25 | 55 |16.25 | 55 
“05°| 50 |15.50 | 50 [15.60 | 50 16.15 | 50 18.65 | 50 |16.75 | 50 


15.00 | 50 115.00 | 50 |15.00 | 50 |15.00 | 50 15.00 | 50 [18.50 | 50 
99.00 | 35 (22.00 | 55 |25.00 | 55 |25.00 | 55 |25.00 | 55 |20.00 | 55 















































; edd \050) |i 
18.00 | 55 '18.00 | 55 22.00 2B 92.00 | 55 122.00 55 20.00 | 55 





Female. *Male. 
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TABLE X—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 


TRADES—Continued 











Occupation 


COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
In@—Continued 


*Male. tFemale. 













































































1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages] per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
foe alates 22 |50] .18 | 50) .18 | 50} .264) 50] .24 | 55] .244| 55} .23%) 55 
Teatterel| Nese .214) 50 | .213] 50 | .2123) 50 | .272) 50 | .27%| 50 | .82 | 50] .31 } 50 
fe eet [pees -224| 50 | .380 | 50 |. .28%| 50 | .26%] 50 | .28 | 50] .28 | 50] .31%) 50 
Fe Serarell eles 8.75 | 48 | 9.85 | 55 {10.05 | 55 110.40 | 55 | 9.60 | 55 |10.00 | 55 }......}. 25. 
Re peters [ere 16.25 | 55 |15.50 | 55 |15.50 | 55 115.50 | 55 [15.50 | 65 |15.50 | 55 |15.50 | 55 
steal (slates 12.75 | 55 |14.35 | 55 |14.385 | 55 |14.85 | 55 |14.35 | 55 |14.35 | 55 |14.35 | 55 
244] 50 | .223) 50 | .18%) 50.) .22 | 50 | .223) 50 | .163) 50 | .21 | 50] .22 | 50 
2231 50 | .213] 50} .21 | 50 | .21%| 50 | .2041 50} .23 | 50} .252) 50] .212) 50 
ite epstel| Rates 9.00 | 36 |14.50 | 50 |14.50 | 50 /14.50 | 50 |14.50 | 50 |14.50 | 50 14.50 | 50 
See al ete .203] 50 | .80) 50) .27 | 50) .27 | 50 .27| 50] .271 50] .27 | 50 
eee a tee 16.00 | 55 {15.00 | 55 |15.00 | 55 |13.00 | 55 {13.00 | 55 |13.00 | 55 |......}.... 
Mestectd| stants .49 | 50 52 | 55 .52 | 50 .52 | 50 .52 | 55 .52 | 55 .O1 | 55 
.56 | 50 -492] 50 .493} 50 -492| 50 -492) 50 .492| 50 -514] 50 .52 | 50 
.56 | 50 -493) 50 -503| 50 .514} 50 .504) 55 .55 | 50 .514| 50 .543] 50 
oe Ate ll Gets 28240 | 55 27.1555 127.15 | 55. |27.15.4°55 127250. 155. 127-50 | 55) |... acess 
Fis ope ... {28.00 | 55 126.40 | 55 126.40 | 55 |26.40 | 55 |26.40 | 55 |26.40 | 55 |27.50 | 55 
24.70 | 55 |19.35 | 55 |21.95 | 55 (21.95 | 55 |21.95 | 55 (21.95 | 55 121.95 | 55 121.95 | 55 
.55 | 50 -48 | 50 -48 | 50 -48 | 50 -48 | 50 .48 | 50 -48 | 50 -48 | 50 
27.50 | 50 |24.00 | 50 {24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 
.55 | 50 48 | 50 .48 | 50 -48 | 50 -48 | 59 .48 | 50 -48 | 50 -48 | 50 
.61 | 50 .534| 50 .533] 50 .533| 50 .533| 50 .534| 50 .534| 50 .534] 50 
.55 | 50 424) 50 .60 | 50 -65 | 50 -65 | 50 .65 | 50 -65 | 50 -65 | 50 
wWoudteter || apes -51 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 -50 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 -50 | 50 
ees -493/ 55 | .443) 55 | .443) 55 |] .491 55) .49 | 55] .49 | 55 .49 | 55 
aeotelets Malm hostile cole eee .26 | 50 . 263] 50 .24 | 55 . 293) 55 .252| 55 
14.43 | 55 | 9.00 | 55 13.50 | 55 {13.50 | 55 |14.00 | 55 |14.00 | 55 |14.00 | 55 |14.00 | 55 
.34 | 50 -243) 50 .30 | 50 .82 | 50 .o2 | 50 .382 | 50 20 |, BO! bev cjecnelleveere 
.o¢ | 50) -26) 50} 225 | 50 | 125 | 50 225) 50 1) -.25:|.50) |, 225.) 50 .25 | 50 
seeedlcens 213] 55 | .20)55 |] .20]55] .20| 55] .20)55| .20|]65| .20 | 55 
-24 | 50] .223) 50 | .223) 50 | .2231 50 | .223/ 50] .23 | 50] .29] 50] .29 | 50 
17.05 | 55 |18.15 | 55 {14.65 | 55 |14.65 | 55 114.65 | 55 |14.65 | 55 114.65 | 55 |14.65 | 55 
-414] 50 <00%| 00! Pe eea< ts SE He OFF OO ee sielelhere css -56 | 50 .283| 50 -41 | 50 
-56 | 50 | .452} 50 | .373] 50 | .373] 50 | .364] 50] .34 | 50] .422/ 50] .39 | 50 
-66 | 50] .58| 50) .48 | 50] .48 | 50] .52] 50] .60] 50] .50| 50] .60] 50 
-61 | 50} .47 | 50] .48) 50] .52 | 50} .46] 50] .423) 50} .45 150] .47 | 50 
salaries Bese o2 100) | wok WOON) eeoh ko!) Fash hebO ee SieiebOM | cSt) 50) sesteluno 
we hie ... {42.50 | 60 |45.00 | 60 |45.00 | 60 |45.00 | 60 |47.50 | 60 145.00 | 60 |......].... 
20.19 | 55 /11.65 | 55 |13.20 | 55 |13.20 | 55 |13.20 | 55 113.20 | 55 |13.20 | 55 113.20 | 55 
.29 | 50 .25 | 50 .23 | 50 -23 | 50 .237| 50 .24 | 50 -26 | 50 .32 | 50 
525] 50 | .383] 50} .40] 50] .40] 50] .40] 50] .40] 50] .40] 50] .40 | 50 
wees heres 413] 50] .44 | 50 | .413] 50 | .443) 50 .45 | 50} .48 | 50 .47 | 50 
seeeee[ees- /27.50 | 55 |26.30 | 55 |26.30 | 55 126.30 | 55 126.40 | 55 126.401 55 |......].... 
Perot eae 16.05 | 55 |18.30 | 55 |18.30 | 55 |18.30 | 55 |18.30 | 55 |18.30 | 55 118.30 | 55 
Reel eee 17.50 | 36 |26.00 | 50 |26.00 | 50 |26.00 | 50 |26.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 
Be spaseail Sosa -49 | 55 | .473) 55 | .473] 55 | 473) 55 | .473] 55 | 1473] 55 | 14748) 55 
ase sl oe -40 | 50} .40/ 55] .40] 50] .40] 50] .40] 55] .40] 55 -40 | 55 
34 | 50 | .30 | 50} .323/ 50 | .322! 50 | .323/ 50 | .324] 50 | .324) 50 | .323] 50 
-381 | 50 | .313) 50 | .303] 50 | .293] 50 | .314] 50 323] 50 | .314] 50 | .31 | 50 
aacnasies ac 12.70 | 50 |11.80 | 60 |12.15 | 60 [11.60 | 60 /11.70 | 60 {13.50 | 60 |......].... 
ee ... {12.50 | 55 |14.00 | 55 |14.00 | 55 {14.00 | 55 |14.00 | 55 114.00 | 55 114.00 | 55 
-80 | 50 | .223] 50] .24]) 50] .24] 50] .25|] 50] .25] 501! .25 | 50 .25 | 50 
Bb cles erated eve taces|| ieee 24) 50] .24| 60] .22]50] .25| 50) .28) 50 .25 | 50 
Neel olathe tee moved ae voit 223) 60 0.25. | 60 0.22) 50 | 0.22012501| <23 1-501) as) ese 
ee mig (ee 244169 |e 23 1 50 10.23 )50 Need 50 |) 2450 .24 | 50 .24 | 50 
-46 | 50] .40) 50] .36]) 50] .40] 50 .40 | 50] .25 | 50 .26 | 50 | .26 | 50 
AS toes ont .473| 50 | .50 1 50] .50] 50] .50/] 50] .50] 50 «02, || 00) |, ae | piers 
464] 50 | .43 | 50 | .434) 50 | .4331 50 | .433] 50] .45 | 50] .43 | 50) .43 1 50 
444) 50 | .41 | 50 | .374] 50] .43 | 50 | .443| 50 | .43 | 50 .393| 50 | .41 | 50 
caeeevlcets 43°] 50! .24| 60] .28° 501 .301650| .30' 650] .80!50! .301 50 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
DES—Continued 
























1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages| per |Wages| per | Wages per Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per | Wages] per Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
COTTON MANUFACTURING 
—Concluded 
Beers ( Male )— 
Be atain yoann se ctateias act / seeeee[-.-.| 57.50) 60 ]45.00 | 60 |47.50 | 60 150.00 | 60 [50.00 | 60 150.00 | 60 |......|.... 
No 2 Maxcin opeheie’s) olale.c\« fei PRVVLOGRS Fiiteeies. cleat sills, aise [ee 60.00 | 50 60.00 | 50 160.00 | 50 |60.00 | 50 160.00 | 50 165.00 | 50 
GRR Deer eefes s (GWODK 1or eee Sten cl tee alla 40.00 | 50 |40.00 | 50 |40.00 | 50 |40.00 | 50 140.00 | 50 |40.00 | 50 
NG aS cae e AS eee > 2 46.50} 50 |46.50 | 50 |46.50 | 50 146.50 | 50 146.50 | 50 146.50 | 50 146.50 | 50 
BOO eeine cforaictojlstrso sie fel ELOUR! [l,i Sah of lleteis cilia cee | arora -80 | 50] .80| 50) .80] 50] .80 | 59 | 1.20 | 50 | 1.20 | 50 
Dye-house Employees 
(Male )— 
ere: ets we eee (ELOUN, Blew ack 2 3 50 344] 50 342] 50 .3845| 50 342] 50 -343| 50 
By. este aisle: s hels: staiots Elour, Ble ee aca | 4 i 50 .854] 50 .3873| 50 .388 | 50 -43 | 50 -4l | 50 
te emercersia cleats clerciiiiyY OLS WHEN Stct © satel | PA ‘ 55 114.00 | 55 |14.00 | 55 |14.00 | 55 114.00 | 55 |14.00 | 55 














Pe tee ; : 5.45 | 50 |13.00 | 50 114.15 | 50 |13.76 | 40 |10.40 | 40 13.82 | 50 
k PeAiDe 50 | 55 113.50 | 55 |13.50 | 55 |13.50 | 55 113.50 | 55 113.50 | 55 








55 |34.00 | 50 134.00 | 50 |37. 40 55137740, |05. ene 
60 |45.00 | 60 |45.00 | 60 |45. 0 60 |45.00 | 60 |......].... 


84 |41.60 | 84 |41.60 | 84 |41.60 | 84 |41.60 | 84 |41.60 | 84 
50 29.50 | 50 |35.40 | 50 |24.00 | 50 145.00 | 55 [55.00 | 50 





























WOOLLEN 
MANUFACTURING 


Wool Sorters (Male )— 
No. 1 











ov or 
or Oo 
w we 
em ov 
o oO 
a> or 
o o 
wo we 
— ou 
or o 
ao or 
o or 
wo nh 
mow§ 
o oe 
aan 
Oo be 
wo no 
oww 
Co ao 
=> ao 
Sow 
i} bo 
oS wo 
Co ao 
Dan 
oo nD 
w nw 
oS o 
oS So 
on 
ao on 




















50 |19 9.70 | 50 |18.00 | 50 |16. { 0 
50 | 4.05 | 49 | 4.05 | 49 | 4.28 | 52 | 2.38 | 52 | 2.56 | 52 | 2.50 | 55 
...-| 8.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 
55 | 4.50 | 55 | 4.50 | 55 | 4.50 | 55 | 4.50 | 55 | 4.50 | 55 ]...... 

50 | 3.60 | 50 | 3.60 | 50 | 3.60 | 50 | 3.60 | 50 | 3.60 | 50 3.60 50 
50 22%| 50 -22%| 50 224| 50 224] 50 224) 50 223) 50 








t Female. 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES ANE eee OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 




















ADES—Continued 
1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages! per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Wootten 
MANUrACTURING—Con. 
Spinners, Mule— 

Yo. Day 3.00 | 55 | 8.00 | 55 | 2.25 | 584] 2.25 | 584] 2.25 | 55 | 2.25 | 55 | 2.25 | 55 | 2.25 | 55 
Hour ..6.0.. alata te ee mol Lies e) .17 | 50 .17 | 50 .19 | 50 .19 | 50 .19 | 50 
Hour .80 | 50 .273| 50 273} 50 .273| 50 .274| 50 .80 | 50 .380 | 50 .380 | 50 
ours ||S.eee woe) rao: 150) .25 | 50 .25 | 50 .274| 50 .274| 50 .274| 50 .27%| 50 
Week /21.45 | 50 |20.35 | 50 [19.50 | 50 |19.50 | 50 |19.50 | 50 {19.50 | 50 {19.50 | 50 |19.50 | 50 
Day> |. 5e. wf) LESO, 150s PeSO NGS ener ...| 1.46 | 52 | 1.81 | 52 | 1.62 | 52 | 2.00 | 55 

ay 3.00 | 55 | 2.50 | 55 | 2.50 | 55 | 3:00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 
Day 4.18 | 50 | 3.77 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 
Hour .442) 50 444) 50 405] 50 .36 | 50 .324| 50 -47 | 50 -41 | 50 -412) 50 
Week. [08 es ill terete § ... {22.00 | 50 |22.00 | 50 |22.00 | 50 {22.00 | 50 |22.00 | 50 |22.00 | 50 
Day 4.00 } 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.15 | 55 | 3.15 | 55 | 3.15 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 
Week |30.00 | 48 |35.00 | 48 |25.00 | 473/24.00 | 473/25.00 | 473/30.00 | 523/28.00 | 523/28.00 | 523 
Hour? |. 32: vos] 80!) 558 80 | 55 .380 | 55 .30 | 55 -30 | 55 .30 | 55 .3833| 493 
Week: | 2%: Si. |\.eree s ...|22.00 | 52 |22.09 | 52 |23.00 | 50 {23.00 | 50 {23.00 | 50 |23.00 | 50 
Weeelk? Il.¢saeees | ery. |e 16.00 | 52 {19.00 | 52 j20.00 | 50 |20.00 | 50 |20.00 | 50 {20.00 | 50 
Day 2.60 | 50 | 2.30 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 
Hour oe. Mell seed al 00 .18 | 50 .18 | 50 .18 | 50 -18 | 50 .20 | 50 .20 | 55 
Hour .323| 50 3803] 50 .34 | 50 .34 | 50 .o2 | 50 .32 | 50 .32 | 50 .32 | 50 
Daye anes «s0.] 6-00 | 55 | 3.25 | 58%! 3.00 | 584) 3.25 | 55 | 3.25) 55.) 2.50 | 55 | 2.50 | 55 
Week. |:08.2 ... {22.85 | 55 125.00 | 55 |25.00 | 55 128.00 | 55 |28.00 | 55 |28.00 | 55 |28.00 | 55 
TOUR || Sees aes, OOo .45 | 50 -45 | 50 -43 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 
Hour |eere0 wes| 2523] 50 -40 | 50} .40 1 50 | .40| 501 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 -55 | 50 
Week [23.35 | 50 |22.00 | 50 |24.40 | 50 |27.00 | 50 |27.00 | 50 127.00 | 50 |27.00 | 50 |28.80 | 50 
Day 4.47 | 55 | 4.17 ) 55 | 4°17 | 55 | 4.55 | 55 | 4.55 | 55] 4.55 | 65 | 4.55.) 55 |...ce lone 
Week |...... .../38.50 | 50 |40.00 | 50 |40.00 | 50 |40.00 | 50 155.00 | 50 155.00 | 50 155.00 | 50 
Day 5.00 | 50 | 4.50 | 50 | 3.60 | 50 | 3.60 | 50 | 3.60 | 50 | 3.60 | 50 | 3.60 | 50 | 3.60 | 50 
Hour 46 | 50 .46 | 50 514] 50 .52 | 50 -52 | 50 .53 | 50 .52 | 50 -53 | 50 
Hour .84 | 50 .68 | 50 .58 | 50 -58 | 50 .58 | 50 -58 | 50 .58 | 50 -58 | 50 
Day 5.00 | 55 | 5.00 | 55 | 5.00 | 55 | 4.25 | 55 | 4.25 | 55 | 4.25 | 55 | 4.25 | 55 | 4.25 | 55 
Hout «is. 3.. oe sf| «45 1.55 423) 55 .423| 55 .423] 55 -50 | 55 -50 | 55 -50 | 55 
TOUT 4) saree allsietels .40 | 55 .40 | 55 -40 | 55 -40 | 55 -424) 55 45 | 55 .53 | 47} 
Hour 35 | 50 80 | 50 .34 | 50 | .88 | 50 .38 | 50 38 | 50 .388 | 50 .38 | 50 
Week. "Inn sae. 473|12.35 | 474/12.00 | 473/13.75 | 50 |13.75 | 50 |13.75 | 50 114.00 | 50 |14.00 | 50 
Ay | er eee cvetere 3.24 | 50 | 3.15 | 50 | 3.15 | 50 | 3.15 | 50 | 3.15 | 50 | 3.15 | 50 | 3.15 | 50 
Hour .162} 50 .20 | 50 .253| 50 .302| 50 .244] 50 .38 | 50 .35 | 50 .32 | 50 
Day 2.20 | 55 | 2.00 | 55 | 1.85 | 55 | 2.00 | 55 | 2.00 | 55 | 2.00 | 55 | 2.00 | 55 | 2.00 | 55 
Hour 414] 48 .43$] 48 30 | 473) .853] 473] .352) 473] .38 | 523) .388 | 523] .35 | 528 
Daye escalate 1.75 | 55 | 1.50 | 584] 1.65 | 584] 1.50 | 55 | 1.50 | 55 | 1.50 | 55 | 1.50 | 55 
Weeks: |itosalis leon 16.50 | 55 |19.25 | 55 |18.00 | 55 /19.00 | 55 |19.00 | 55 |19.00 | 55 |19.00 | 55 
Flour) ||Seie a2 .24 | 50 .25 | 50 .256 | 50} .25 | 50] .25 | 50] .25 } 50 .25 | 50 
Week [11.55 | 473/11.00 | 473]11.40 | 473|12.65 | 50 |12.65 | 50 {11.00 | 50 11.00 | 50 |11.00 | 50 
Day 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 
Day 2.60 | 50 | 2.35 | 50 | 2.385 | 50 | 2.35 | 50 | 2.35 | 50 | 2.35 | 50 | 2.35 | 50 | 2.35 | 50 
Hour -32 | 50 | .40 | 50] .89 | 50] .40] 50] .463) 50] .38] 50] .39 | 50 ae 50 
Day 3.10 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.25 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 2.65 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 
Week "|e jaca) teallee come --. {22.00 | 473/22.00 | 473/20.00 | 474/28.00 | 523/28.00 | 523/26. 00 524 
Weelk “Yer acecdfacre 11.00 | 55 |10.00 | 55 |10.00 | 55 |12.50 | 55 |12.30 | 55 |11.15 | 55 |11.44 | 55 

; : 50 | .22 | 50 .22 | 50] .25 |] 50] .25 | 50] .25 | 50 

473|11.00 | 50 |10.50 | 50 |10.50 | 50 {10.50 | 50 110.50 | 50 

49 | 6.00 | 49 | 8.58 | 52 | 6.00 | 52 | 6.00 | 52 | 7.70 | 55 

55 | 2.00 | 55 | 2.00 | 55 | 2.50 | 55 | 2.50 | 55 | 2.00 | 55 

50 | 2.90 | 50 | 2.90 | 50 | 2.90 | 50 | 2.90 | 50 | 2.90 | 50 

50 | .18 | 50 18 | 50} .18 | 50] .16] 50] .16 | 55 

474|18.00 | 473/18.00 473/20.00 | 523/20.00 | 524/20.00 | 524 

Week /13.50 | 55 |15.00 | 55 |15.00 | 583/15.00 ey 15.00 | 55 |15.00 | 55 |15.00 | 55 |20.00 | 55 
Hour .85 | 50 | .85 | 50 | .85 | 50] .32 .82 | 50 | .85 |. 50] .35 | 50 .380 | 50 
Week {16.50 | 473/16.50 | 473]/13.00 | 474]13.00 a7 13.00 | 50 |12.00 | 50 |12.00 | 50 |12.00 | 50 
Week /10.45 | 50 | 9.55 | 423/11.25 | 49 | 9.90 | 49 |10.40 | 52 |10.40 | 52 110.40 | 52 {11.00 | 55 
Day 2.75 | 55 | 1.75 | 55 | 2.25 | 55 | 2.30 | 55 | 2.30 | 55 | 2.30 | 55 | 2.30 | 55 | 2.30 | 55 
Week| 2%. ioe tae eee 20.00 | 50 |20.00 | 50 |20.00 | 50 |20.00 | 50 |20.00 | 50 |20.00 | 50 
Weele | ireme il sore ieee me yee 30.00 | 50 /30.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 
Day 3.05 | 50 | 2.75 | 50 | 2.75 | 50 | 2.75 | 50 | 2.75 | 50 | 2.75 | 50 | 2.75 | 50 | 2.75 | 50 
Hour -343] 50 | 42 | 50 | .293/ 50 | 414] 50 | .414] 50 | .35 | 50] .394] 50 303} 50 
Week |19.00 | 50 |17.50 | 50 {15.00 | 50 |15.00 | 50 |15.00 | 50 115.00 | 50 |15.00 | 50 115.00 | 50 
Week '30.00 ! 50 '27.50 © 50 |22.00 ! 50 '22.00 ' 50 |22.00 ' 50 !22.00 ' 50 '22.00 ! 50 22.00 ° 50 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES BC URE OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 















RADES—Continued 
1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hr: 
8 Hrs Hr H 
Wages] per |Wages per Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages per Wages cer 
+ |wk. : wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ § $ $ $ $ ei 


| WooLtEN 
| MANUFACTURING—Con. 


i: af Female )—Con. 
f 16.00 | 55 |16.00 | 55 |17.00 | 55 ]17.00 | 55 |17.00 | 55 |16.00 | 50 
: 25 2 .25 2 


474/16.00 | 473|16.00 | 473/18.00 | 523|19.00 | 523119.00 | 52} 























Sebati = Cities © otoip SEDAN Iota cteta« je, <i! Bis 2 581] 2.50 | 583] 2.50 | 55 | 3.50 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 
Rereeteecteietaisicte'st< : a 2 50 | .32] 50] .32] 50] .35] 50] .35) 50] .35 | 50 
Spe rosnicle saleable , ; 5 50 | .28| 50] .28| 50] .31] 50} .31] 50} .31 | 50 
Satcbhckialcls shit hEEOUL Wt..acs s eats 4 : 50 | .273| 50 | .273| 50 | .25| 50] .25) 50] .25 | 50 
peek Enkei dee ool 3 2 3 50 |19.50 | 50 |20.00 | 50 |19.20 | 50 /20.00 | 50 |19.20 | 50 
Cae apace ae ceits : : ; 49 | 3.15 | 49 | 3.33 | 52 | 3.83 | 52 | 3.33 | 52 | 3.50 | 55 
See pretstrteciresterstel MOY. iispeisiese,s reaists ; 55 | 2.75 | 55 | 2.75 | 55 | 2.75 | 55 | 2.75 | 55 ]......].... 
Kavonsactetieserecke|! SLOUE Mists s/c5 seal : 50] .35| 50] .85] 50] .85] 50] .385| 50] .35 | 50 
Pte he teeteinis ate i ; 4 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 
paneer. sofort eich : a 3 50 | .33 | 50] .82| 50] .333] 50] .383 | 50] .343} 50 
See eres eeeeiiell« : 3. 2 55 | 3.15 | 55 | 3.15 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 
sande Bess eer : ‘ 3 473/21.00 | 473|18.40 | 523]22.00 | 523/20.00 | 523)20.00 | 524 
Sacks apie fee = n/t [ENV OQK If exeraleieiol| Sater : 3 50 |18.00 | 50 {18.00 | 50 {18.00 | 50 /18.00 | 50 |18.00 | 50 

















We eens atste cle eielf OAV) Apimsiet of aisle « ; 3 583| 2.50 | 583] 2.50 | 55 | 2.50 | 55 | 2.50 | 55 | 2.50 | 55 
Rae sae ceietste s/s cis] PVCOK [ojo octal fare « : : 55 |19.00 | 55 |18.00 | 55 |18.00 | 55 |18.00 | 55 18.00 | 55 
: 50 30 | 50] .30| 50] .30| 50] .30) 50] .30 | 50 

50 |16.00 | 50 |15.00 | 50 |15.00 | 50 |15.00 | 50 |15.00 | 50 
55 | 2.50 | 55 | 2.50 | 55 | 2.30 | 55 | 2.30 | 55 ]......].... 
50| .45|50| .45| 50] .45 | 50] .45] 50) .45 | 50 
Basia caee ts ohstel ol ete 3 : 2 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 
Raretassielaw skeiey= orole ¢ 3 ‘ 50 | .314] 50] .34| 50] .31.| 50] .36 |] 50] .34 | 50 
Bee sean a] etal é ; 50 | .293| 50 | .293| 50] .293] 50] .31 | 50] .35 | 55 

50 | .38| 50} .88| 50] .42| 50] .42| 50] .42 | 50 
55 | 3.15 | 55 | 3.15 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 
474/20.00 | 474 4 52 oe 523/20.00 | 524/20.00 | 524 


52 119.00 | 52 |21.00 | 50 21.00 | 50 |21.00 | 50 21. “50 | 50 





50 (52.00 | 50 |52.00 | 50 |52.00 | 50 {52.00 | 50 |52.00 | 50 
50 160.00 | 50 145.00 | 50 |45.00 | 50 |45.00 | 50 |60.00 | 50 
50 /53.00 | 50 153.00 | 50 62.50 | 50 |62.50 | 50 |80.00 | 50 
24 -77.| 50 | .77 | 60| .77} 50} .77) 50]......]..26 

34.50 | 55 134.50 | 55 [38.00 | 55 138.00 | 55 |38.00 | 55 
474 60.00 | 473|65.00 | 474/65.00 | 523|67.50 | 523/100.00 524 





50 |29.00 | 50 |29.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 [30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 
50 125.00 | 50 145.00 | 50 |47.50 | 50 |47.50 | 50 |38.50 60 
72 | 4.50 | 84 | 4.50 | 84 | 4.50 | 84 | 4.50 | 84 | 4.50 | 84 
50 | .77|60| .77| 50] .77| 50| .77| 50) .77 | 50 
52 134.00 | 52 |34.00 | 50 [34.00 | 50 |34.00 | 50 34.00 | 50 
70 |38.00 | 70 |38.00 | 77 |38.00 | 77 |38.00 | 77 |38.00 77 





583| 3.50 | 584] 3.50 | 583) 3.50 | 704) 3.50 66 | 3.00 | 78 
56 (24.85 | 56 [24.85 | 56 |24.85 | 56 |24.85 | 56 |24.85 56 
55 | 4.00 | 55 | 4.00 | 55 | 4.00 | 55 | 4.00 | 55 | 4.00 55 
50 | .52150| .50| 72] .50] 60] .50] 60} .50 60 
72 | 4.00 | 84 | 4.00 | 84 | 4.00 | 84 | 4.00 | 84 | 4.00 84 
66 | .50| 50] .50] 50] .50| 50) .50 | 65] .50 65 
60 | 35 | 60| .35| 60} .40] 60] .40} 60] .40 60 
56 '25.00 | 56 125.00) 56 '25.00 ! 56 125.00 ' 56 25.00 © 56 
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TABLE X—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND eet one OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
ADES—Continued 


Occupation 


Knirrina 


Wool Bortere (Male )— 
No. 








1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages! per |Wages]| per |Wages} per |Wages ee Wages a Wages] per ;Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. k. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ 











“2211 55 | 292 














49311780 
55 27 


55 .38 
493} .40 
55 |25.00 
55 39 


50 |25. ue 
-/21. “00 


495) 273 
44 110.00 
44 114.90 
44 116.30 
50 |15.69 


493] .21 
55 .18 











493|18.75 


50- | 27 
55 

55 | .38 
493} 40 
55 |25.00 
55 | 47 
55 | .292 
50 |25.00 
50. | .33 
49312100 
493] 972 
44 |12.50 
44 114.90 
44 116.35 
50 |15.60 
494| 21 
55 | .18 
49 |11.85 
49 |12.00 
55 | .15 
55 | 223 
50 |12.50 
50 | .17 
50 |14.00 
493/16.75 
493125 00 
55 | .20 
493] 392 
491] 35 
493| 29 
50 | .24 
493/12.50 
4gi! 29 


493 
49% 





273 


12.50 
14.90 
16.90 
15.00 


18.55 
12.00 





50- | .27 
55 

45 | .38 
493| 40 
55 |25.00 
55 | .48 
55 | 25 
50 |30.00 
50] 35 
493/23 00 
493| 273 
44 [12.50 
44 [14.90 
44 116.90 
50 {16.00 
493] 23 
55 | 20 
49 |18.55 
49 |12.00 
55 | .15 
55 | .22 
50 |12.50 
50] .17 
44 |12.50 
50 |16.50 
50 125.00 
55} 21 
493] 1322 
493| .36 
491 (99 
50 | .28 
493/11.50 
491| 92 


45 | .38 | 45 
50 | .40 | 50 
55 |25.00 | 55 
55 | .44 | 55 
55 | .25 | 55 
50 |30.00 | 50 
0| .35 | 50 
493/23 00 | 49% 
493| 272] 493 
44° ||, ie 
443) 20:2 ae 
44.|2 3 eee 
50 |16.00 | 50 
493| 24 | 493 
55 | .17 | 55 
49° | ee | ia 
55 |10.00 | 55 
55 | .18 | 55 
55 i, ee 
50 112.50 | 50 
50 | .17 | 50 
44 |13.86 | 44 
50 |16.50 | 50 
50 |25.00 | 50 
55 | .21 | 55 
493| 34 | 493 
493| 137 | 498 
493| 94 | 498 
50 | .28 | 50 
493113.00 | 49} 
491! 122 | 494 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 



















1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. k. wk wk. 
$ $ $ — fo 

Knirrinc—Con. : : : : 
ere (Female)—Con. 

No. 50 .23 | 50 .22 | 50 50 .25 | 50 


493|13.00 | 493114.00 | 493|14.00 | 493|14.00 | 493 
493/14.00 | 493113.50 | 493}......|.... 12.38 | 492 
44 /18.00 | 4118.00 | 45 |19.00 | 45 |16.00 | 45 





116.50 | 49 |14.46 | 49 |14.70 | 49 |...... Ae 





55 {15.00 | 55 |15.00 | 55 |15. 
55 ]12.00 | 55 |12.00 | 55 |12. 
494}14.09 | 493]15.00 | 493)15. 
52 113.00 | 52 115.52 | 52 |14. 
492|15.00 | 493}15.00 | 493)16. 








Wiha a Yas. 0i|bais : 50 |11.00 | 50 |11.00 | 50 }11. 
ate 3. : 50 |13.00 | 50 114.00 | 493)14. 

Bilisesttis 2s Aloe : 493110.90 | 493}10.90 | 493)11. 
44 |14.00 | 44 |14.00 | 45 }15. 
44 |16.00 | 44 |16.00 | 45 |16. 
44 |14.85 | 44 |14.85 | 44 |14. 
45 |15.50 | 45 |16.00 | 45 |15. 


hee Lbs ‘90 | 493113.50 | 493/12.00 | 493|12. 
44 |18.00 | 44 |18.00 | 44 |18. 











tL ees: 2 1]80: “00-| 49 [30.00 | 49 |30.00 | 49 |30. 


alt gee de lemsalise ‘00 | 50 [18.00 | 50 [18.00 | 50 |18. 
50 |25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |25. 


493|22.25 |49% |22.25 | 493]25. 


20.00 | 50 |20.00 | 50 |20.00 | 50 |20. 50 |22.00 | 50 
20.00 | 44 }20.00 | 44 }25.00 | 45 }27. 45 {29.00 | 45 
30.00 | 44 |30.00 | 44 |30.00 | 45 |30. 45 133.00 | 45 
40.00 | 44 |40.00 | 44 |40.00 | 45 |42.00 | 45 |42.00 | 45 
18.00 | 493/18.50 | 493/17.00 } 493/17.00 | 493/20.00 | 493 
30.00 | 48 130.00 | 44 |30.00 | 44 {30.00 | 44 130.00 | 44 
35.00 | 463/35.00 | 463135.00 | 463]35.00 | 462/26.00 | 463 


55 36 | 55 
50 |30.00 | 50 
50 | .52 | 50 
































27.50 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |27.50 | 50 |30. 











30°00 | 491/32.00 | 493/36.00 | 494|37-50 | 492|37.50 | 493/37.50 | 493 37. 
se Sepals eee | [45.00 | 44 145.00 | 44 [45.00 | 44 [45.00 | 44 ]......1... 145.00 | 50 
ga'!95'90'! 44 124'30 | 44 124730 | 44 124.30 | 44 '24.30 ' 44 122.00 | 44 130.00 © 44 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 











Occupation 










Unit 


Wages 


1925 


per 
wk. 


1926 1927 





Knirrine—Con. 


Bea (Female )— 



































per |Wages 
wk. 





























1928 1929 1930 


Hrs. 
per 
wk. 






per 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 


Occupation Unit 








1920 1921 


Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. 


1925 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


Wages 


1926 


Hrs 


Wage§| per 


wk. 


Wages 


1927 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1928 


Wages 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1929 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1930 


Hrs. 


Wages Wages] per 





Knirtinec—Con. 


"2 ee = 


15.00 











No 2 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


tFemale. 





70.00 | 44 60.00 





3/13. 


12. 
15. 
15.00 
-50 
14.70 
10.00 
15.00 
00 
50 








13. 


-40 


21.00 
22.50 
20.00 





225 
15.95 
25.00 
13.00 

35 
17.50 
14.00 
20.00 
13.00 


20.00 
14.00 
19.80 
22.00 
20.00 


13.25 
24.00 


.00 


.00 





19.80 | 493 


55 
494 


493 
493 
493 


15. 


14. 
Atle 
10. 





493/14.85 
523/13 .50 
44 |21.35 
45 |12.50 


493/40.00 
50 140.00 
523/48.50 
44 '70.00 





25 
13.35 
-00 
15.00 


17.50 
15 00 
20.00 
16.00 


18.00 
14.75 
19.80 
23.00 
20.00 


13.25 
27.00 








55 
49 
49 
493 
49% 
50 
50 
44 
45 


494 
493 
493 
493 
524 
50 
44 
45 


50 
50 


493 


523 
44 


224 
13.64 
17.00 


16.00 


3 {16.35 


13.72 
10.00 
15.00 
11.00 
13.50 


40 
.25 
21.00 
23.75 
20.00 





25 
12.84 
30.00 
14.85 

35 
15.00 
15.00 
20.00 
16.00 


19.80 
14.75 
19.80 
25.00 
20.00 

36 
13.25 
25.00 


853 
-30 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES sy tbat HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 








RADES—Continued 
1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs} Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 





W: r |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages 
a re : ie oe wk. wk. wk. wk. 


Knirrine—Con. 


ecu ie Help (Male }— 








22.50 | 50 |22.50 | 50 |22.50 | 50 |25.00 


22.00 | 493/22.00 | 493/18.00 | 493]......|.... 
28.00 | 55 |18.00 | 55 |18.00 | 55 |18.00 





29.00 | 493/30.00 | 493130.00 | 493|30.00 
27.00 | 44 |27.00 | 44 |27.00 | 44 27.00 














30.00 | 55 |30.00 | 55 |30.00 | 55 |30.00 


28.00 | 50 |28.00 | 50 |28.00 | 50 |28.00 
32.50 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 
3.50 | 493] 3.50 | 494) 3.50 | 493] 3.15 
50.00 | 50 |50.00 | 50 |50.00 | 50 |50.00 
26.25 | 60 |26.25 | 60 [26.25 | 60 |......].... 
30.00 | 60 |30.00 | 60 |30.00 | 60 |35.00 
30.00 | 493|/30.00 | 493/30.00 | 493|30.00 


: - 60 ; 
23.75 | 493123 .75 493)/23.75 | 492/23.75 
27.50 | 50 |27.50 | 50 |27.50 | 50 |22.50 
27.00 | 543)27.00 | 544/27.25 | 543/27.25 
28.00 | 493/28.00 | 44 |28.00 | 493/28.00 
48.00 | 44 |48.00 | 44 |65.00 | 44 150.00 
30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 






































Suirt MANUFACTURING 


Cutters patel 
No. 





























stele Reps ai hererares oars Week 20.00 | 52 {18.35 | 52 /30.00 | 56 |30.00 | 56 132.00 | 52 |32.00 | 52 132.00 | 52 132.00 | 52 
No. 2 eeolateeetetotsicteteyetela= our) 4|2-Ae-e = oGA| peo rao Oates) eon eo 45 | 54 -55 | 49 -55 | 49 -55 | 463] .55 | 463 
INOS sor clei asthe ote Week | -:ni.. ....|25.00 | 464/25.00 | 49 [30.00 | 49 130.00 49 |30.00 | 49 |30.00 | 49 |......}.... 
UNO. BeA.Wefrrn cbste ste Slekessictete Weeks §|5 arcs -++-[85.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 135.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 /35.00 | 44 
IN ODO. cemectoertesaie. ELOUT! | Reryss || eteiell aeons 27 | 50] .27 | 50 27 | 50 24 | 50 24 | 50 24 | 50 
NOP RIOS Set ercnitasieserae four F saecsi|saeta|leeciies 37 | 50 36 | 50 40 | 50 25 | 50 20 | 50 20 | 50 
INOFe User nceiiiaicey Lourie |e eae | Seles 52 | 50 55 | 523) .57 | 533] .57 | 533) .57 | 583] .57 | 533] .57 | 53 
IN OWES Sheri. a thes ISG Woo aeallosce 70 | 50 70 | 523) .70 | 53%) .70 | 532] .70 | 583) .70 | 533] .70 | 53% 
NONE Oy ap cals caomisjfehes Week |24.00 | 52 /24.00 | 52 |24.00 | 50 {24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |26.00 | 47 |28.00 493|25.00 | 52 
IN OM MLO WS stance odds Week #1286. 7\|te. 35.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 |35.00 | 45 |35.00 | 44 135.00 | 44 135.00 | 44 135.00 | 44 
IN OW Leite crneetsioss. cforms Wieeksgs |S y<rcni|eenre 34.00 | 44 |34.00 | 44 [34.00 | 44 [34.00 | 44 134.00 | 44 |34.00 | 44 134.00 | 44 
INO (Os tos cciaes.cocies Weelkss|iriacti|ece 35.00 | 44 ]35.00 | 44 /35.00 | 44 135.00 | 44 (35.00 | 44 [35.00 | 44 135.00 | 44 
IN OMB arena cctinens: coe our Flies ee alee alee 60 | 50 -60 | 493} .60 | 493} .60 | 493! .60 | 493] .40 | 492 
IN Ol et fete sis. Beh Oates Weelotilie face set 35.00 | 44 |40.00 | 44 |40.00 | 44 |40.00 | 44 |40.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 135.00 | 44 
IN ONS eee teres sities WEE IS cond bods 37.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 135.00 | 44 
INO} lire aen qoeenepate Wieekom |r| sete 41.00 | 44 |42.00 | 44 [44.00 | 44 [44.00 | 44 [44.00 | 44 144.00 | 44 44.00 | 44 
IN OWL eistetetsteyetateicls eins. + 2 Weelk: '|-rscsutl eens 40.00 | 44 |40.00 | 44 |40.00 | 44 |40.00 | 44 140.00 | 44 |40.00 | 44 140.00 | 44 
INOtP Siemsteniccnesiions Weele ire aetates 30.00 ' 44 130.00 | 44 130.00 ' 44 “30.00 ! 44 ‘26.25 ! 44 '30.00 ! 44 !30.00 | 44 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 

















1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs H 
8 8 HE 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per | Wages] per |Wages per Wages eap 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ § ns 
Suit Manuracrurina ; : : : : : 


—Concluded 


Machine Operators 
( Female )— 
1 







































Reapy-Mapvs CLoTHING 


Designers (Female 
No. 1 , Ee 463/40.00 | 463/40.00 | 463)40.00 464130.00 | 462/50.00 | 463 














k 

.|45.00 | 44 S ; z 
28.00 | 44 128.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 [25.00 | 44 27.00 | 44 |27.00 | 44 [30.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 
20.00 | 44 120.00 | 44 118.00 | 44 ]20.00 ° 44 20.00 | 44 |20.00 ) 44 120.00 | 44 '20.00 | 44 























*Male. Female. 
18560—4 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 














1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
i i Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
W: er [Wages] per |Wages} per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
Pee eae ol Spell els ied an ere pool wi. wk wk. 
et $ $ $ $ $ $ § 


READY-MADE CLOTHING— 


Con 
cure e | (M naj a Cote: 









































44 |23.00 | 44 |22.00 | 44 |23.50 | 44 
44 |25.00 | 44 |27.00 | 44 |......].... 
BSS OFOO) WE Aa ee eee Ieee al creme meats 
AE 27200 (Ak eee ltncis| eee eas 
4d (247001 1044) || coemanl ene | Gamer eee 
AZ) 137,001) 44 || eeeloaae [See emeleeme 
44 18.00 | 44 |18.00 | 44 |18.00 | 44 
44 137.00 | 44 137.00 | 44 |......].... 
44 |22.00 | 44 |24.00 | 44 |24.00 | 44 
44 |33.30 | 44 [34.58 | 433134.34 | 433 
44 18.00 | 44 |18.00 | 44 |18.00 | 44 


44 |27.00 | 44 30.00 | 44 32.00 | 44 
44 |30.00 | 44 |30.00 | 44 |30.00 | 44 
44 116.00 | 44 /16.00 | 44 ]......].... 
44 127.50 | 44 |27.50 | 44 [31.00 | 44 
44 |25.00 | 44 [25.00 | 44 125.00 | 44 
44 137.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 
44 |37.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 


493/25 00 493/25 .00 | 493 
44 /32.00 | 44 /35.00 | 44 |......].... 
44 |20.00 | 44 |20.00 | 44 |20.00 | 44 


Yat Nolehsi|lererate : 3 ; : 44 |42.00 | 44 |42.00 | 44 |42.00 | 44 
ytetarops eestor | sietereiete vee [44. 5 . 44 150.00 | 44 |50.00 | 44 [50.00 | 44 
Byafele ate |ferevarel| mretstetels -.+. {89.00 | 44 [39.00 | 44 /39.00 | 44 [39.00 | 44 139.00 | 44 137.00 | 44 
Be eVoYors [pete fade] euststalre -...|85.00 | 44 135.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 /35.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 |......].... 
fe yefe ots lleeerats 35.00 | 44 /32.00 | 44 [32.00 | 44 |32.00 | 44 [32.00 | 44 |32.00 | 44 132.00 | 44 
Sateaietei ersten 35.00 | 44 /36.00 | 44 [36.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 135.00 | 44 135.00 | 44 |......|.... 
state¥s)oqe|ftercrata t.cfete tet -++.|45.00 | 44 |45.00 | 44 |45.00 | 44 |45.00 | 44 /45.00 | 44 |45.00 | 44 
Pateeneye' | metal sehr ere -++-/45.00 | 52 150.00 | 52 |50.00 | 52 |50.00 | 52 |......]....]......].... 
seakeysyo¥|llovstepel saved rote -++-|40.00 | 52 |45.00 | 52 /45.00 | 52 |45.00 | 52 45.00 | 52 145.00 | 50 
Slateteopel| eaeferallieretete oe .++-|88.00 | 52 /38.00 | 52 [38.00 | 52 |38.00 | 52 [38.00 | 52 |33.00 | 40 
ra ete | evblate|fetetate ee -...|28.80 | 44 |28.80 | 44 26.00 | 44 |26.00 | 44 127.50 | 44 [26.00 | 44 
mroteferete | eens 36.00 | 44 /32.50 | 44 [32.50 | 44 |32.50 | 44 |32.50 | 44 
45.00 | 44 /50.00 | 44 /42.00 | 44 |42.00 | 44 42.00 | 44 142.00 | 44 












































40.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 [37.00 | 55 [37.00 | 44 [37.00 | 44]. Pe 
y ke |S 35.00 | 44 |40.00 | 44 |38.00 | 44 |38.00 | 44 [36.00 | 44 [33.00 | 44. ||! 
tks We 33.25 | 44 [33.00 | 44 |......]....|35.00 | 44 [35.00 | 44 [35.00 | 433135.00 | 434 








mpetetecate | eres 35.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 [37.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 |33.00 | 44 133.00 | 44 
Sees sees 50 44-1 50" 443! 150! 464! 150 ' 463' 150 ' 463! 50 463.40! 44 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 






















1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages|per |Wages} per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
READY-MADE CLOTHING— 
Con. 
Machine Operators 
(Female }— 
No. 1 Week Aten eva (LS 18. 00 | 44 {18.00 | 44 |18.00 | 44 |20.00 | 44 17.50 | 44 


12.00 
10.00 
18.00 











22.00 
19.00 
15.00 
12.00 
18.00 


8.00 














16.00 






































No. 16 WES es, Acalle ae MBot ace ae aha oe 27.00 | 44 |27.00 | 44 |27.00 | 44 |27.00 | 44 |27.00 


























; 3113. 3 1}10.00 
< “1159 | 434{15.00 | 434(15.00 | 433/12.00 | 434|13.00 | 434|13.00 | 43 
Ne. fee er ro Wek RES PP 1600 | 44 |15.00 | 44 |15.00 | 44 |15.00 | 44 |15.00 | 44 ]16.00 | 44 116.00 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued | 











1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 





Occupation 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages! per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per 
q wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. | 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


READY-MADE CLOTHING— 


‘on. 
General Hand Sewers— 
gTarene le 


38.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 /35.00 | 44 |35.006 | 44 








20.00 | 44 18.00 | 44 |20.00 | 44 |20.00 | 44 |20.00 | 44 120.00 | 44 120.00 | 44 


23.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 /25.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 [24.00 | 44 | 
i aessiate ..../80.00 | 44 130.00 | 44 |30.00 | 44 130.00 | 44 |30.00 | 44 [30.00 | 44 
17.00 | 44 |14.00 | 44 |14.00 | 44 |12.00 | 44 {13.00 | 44 |13.00 | 44 |12.00 | 44 
8.00 | 44 | 9.00 | 44 | 9.00 | 44 | 9.00 | 44 | 9.00 | 44 | 9.00 | 44 | 9.00 | 44 
toaoas ...-| 9.00 | 52 | 9.00 | 52 | 9.00 | 52 | 9.00 | 52 | 9.00 | 52 | 8.00 | 50 
































Pee | es aiiee toe) 33.00 | 44 |33.00 | 44 [33.00 | 44 |33.00 | 44 [33.00 | 44 [33.00 | 44 


40.00 | 44 [37.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 37.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 
41.00 | 44 135.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 /35.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 135.00 | 44 
30.00 | 44 125.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 125.00 | 44 
Neacteell ee ee 9.00 | 52 |10.00 | 52 |10.00 | 52 |10.00 | 52 |10.00 | 52 |10.00 | 50 











16.00 | 44 |16.00 | 44 17.00 | 44 Nee 44 |15.00 | 44 ]18.00 | 44 118.00 | 44 





male )— 
35.00 | 44 |32.00 | 44 |30.00 | 44 |30.00 | 44 130.00 | 44 /32.00 | 44 |32.00 | 44 
12.00 | 44 |12.50 | 44 |12.00 | 44 |11.00 | 44 |12.00 | 44 [12.00 | 44 |11.00 | 44 
14.00 | 44 |15.00 | 44 |15.00 | 44 |14.00 | 44 |14.00 | 44 114.00 | 44 116.00 | 44 
31.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 35.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 [35.00 | 44 135.00 | 44 135.00 | 44 
29.00 | 44 |26.50 | 44 |26.50 | 44 |26.50 | 44 26.50 | 44 127.00 | 44 |27.00 | 44 
32.00 | 44 |27.00 | 44 127.00 | 44 |27.00 | 44 |27.00 | 44 |27.00 | 44 125.00 | 44 
35.00 | 44 |40.00 | 44 |40.00 | 44 !40.00 | 44 |40.00 | 44 |40.00 | 44 140.00 | 44 
19.00 | 44 |19.00 | 44 119.00 | 44 19.00 | 44 |19.00 | 44 |19.00 | 44 119.00 | 44 


45.00 | 44 |42.00 | 44 |42.00 | 44 |42.00 | 44 |44.00 | 44 |44.00 | 44 [44.00 | 44 
32700 44s len. welleaee 34.00 | 44 |34.00 | 44 |36.00 | 44 |36.00 | 44 136.00 | 44 
42.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 137.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 
Sere reci eee 38.00 | 52 |44.00 | 52 /44.00 | 52 |35.00 | 52 |40.00 | 52 123.00 | 50 
Tere esses 15.00 | 52 |15.00 | 52 |15.00 | 52 115.00 | 52 |15.00 | 52 |15.00 | 50 
35.00 | 44 |36.00 | 44 |30.00 | 44 |30.00 | 44 130.00 | 44 |30.00 | 44 ]......].... 
40.00 | 44 )37.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 [37.00 | 44 137.00 | 44 [37.00 | 44 |37.00 | 44 
29.00 | 44 {25.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 125.00 | 44 25.00 | 44 125.00 | 44 129.00 | 44 
40.00 | 44 137.00 ' 44 37.00 ! 44 '37.00 | 44 37.00 ° 44 137.00 ! 44 137.00 | 44 





























*Male. {Female. 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 





















1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs ; Joe Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per | Wages] per | Wages] per |Wages! per per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk 








READY-MADE CLOTHING— 


Con. 
Canvas Makers (Female )- 
No. 1 







































































44 122.00 | 44 [22.00 | 44 |22.00 | 44 44 |20.00 | 44 

44 |22.00 | 44 44 115.00 | 44 

44 |17.00 | 44 44 |17.00 | 44 

52 | 8.00 | 52 9.00 | 50 

52 |10.00 | 52 52 |10.00 | 50 

HAMS ONG: |(44h le ame | ae | ect, eel met eee |e 

44 |17.00 | 44 44 |15.00 | 44 

44 |15.00 | 44 44 |15.00 | 44 

44 |12.00 | 44 44 |12.00 | 44 

44 125.00 | 44 44 |28.00 | 44 

Le 44 |42.00 | 44 44 |45.00 | 44 

44 |14.00 | 44 44 |14.00 | 44 

52 |12.00 | 52 52 |10.00 | 50 

Ad | LECH OK | aa | Si. Ame as a oe | ae |e ta 

44 |16.00 | 44 44 |16.00 | 44 

44 |16.00 | 44 44 |14.00 | 44 

15598 | 289, ak 22.00 | 44 44 118.00 | 44 

44 |35.00 | 44 44 |38.00 | 44 

44 133.00 | 44 44 |33.00 | 44 

44 |35.00 | 44 44 125.00 | 44 

52 110.00 | 52 52 | 8.00 | 50 

44 {17.00 | 44 433117.00 | 433 

44 |22.00 | 44 44 |22.00 | 44 

44 |42.00 | 44 44 |37.00 | 44 

44 139.00 | 44 44 |28.00 | 44 

44 |35.00 | 44 44 |35.00 | 44 

44 |18.00 | 44 44° Se ae 

A SAI As: 44 |17.00 | 44 44 |18.00 | 44 

ieee a ee ONGDN AA does tle 44 122.00 | 44 44 |22.00 | 44 

ee a 44 |16.00 | 44 ieee a a 

i eed eaitotany easels eet leale. Ret 16.00 | 44 44 116.00 | 44 

ae 44 122.00 | 44 44 |22.00 | 44 

PAE he 44 139.00 | 44 44 139.00 | 44 

RET Ms Fea: et ant atea Ne. 44 135.00 | 44 44 |35.00 | 44 

eae) She, Facile eee Oerilat Bet ee 44 |37.00 | 44 44 |37.00 | 44 

ee 60 |25.00 | 60 60 130.00 | 60 

eA. 60 |25.00 | 60 60 |25.00 | 60 

ae ee eer 66 | .54 | 66 60 | .60 | 60 

ee ee Laan 60 |25.00 | 60 60 |28.00 | 60 

eS eT 59 |30.00 | 59 59 130.00 | 59 

; 60 {50.00 | 60 60 |50.00 | 60 

66 |29.70 | 66 66 [25.00 | 66 

48 | 4.75 | 48 48 | 4.75 | 48 

54| 77 | 54 54] .50 | 54 

48| .65 | 48 48 | .65 | 48 

59 | 6.00 | 59 59 | 6.00 | 59 

48 |31.20 | 48 48 |31.20 | 48 

: 54 ee 00} 54 54 1185.00) 54 

5 48 48 48 | .674| 48 

: Hour | . ; 65 | 48 65 48 48 | .65 | 48 

pe Oheie ee eeee- Month |125. 100.00 60 100.00 60 6 125.00 60 
Raed cae oto Da 5.00 | 48 | 4.55 | 494 4.50 | 48 | 4. 

No. is Pt ees, Month [125.00] 50 {120.00 50 120.00] 50 120.00] 50 |120.00| 50 50 |120.00] 50 

70 | 60 | .653| 60 | .653| 60} .653| 60] .654) 48 48 | .55 | 48 

60 | 60 | .60 | 60] .64|60| .64] 48] .64 | 48 48 | .64 | 48 

60 | 48| .60| 48| .60| 48} .60] 48) .60 | 48 48 | .63 | 48 

59 | 48| 155160) .55| 60) .55| 60] .55 | 60 72| 155 | 72 

45160] .40160| .42| 60) .42| 60] .42 | 60 60 | .42 | 60 

| 4:00 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 | 3.75 | 48 | 38.75 | 48 | 3.75 | 48 48 | 3.75 | 48 

| 674| 48 | .63 | 48| .63 | 48| .63 | 48] .63 | 48 48 | .63 | 48 

4:25 | 59 | 5.25 | 59 | 4.50 | 59 | 4.50 | 59 | 4.50 | 59 59 | 4.50 | 59 

52148| .62| 48) .52| 48) .52| 48] .52 | 48 48 | .52 | 48 

5.40 | 48 5.04! 48! 5.04 | 48 ' 5.04 1 48 5.04 | 48 48 ' 5.04 | 48 


*Male. tFemale. 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 








TRADES—Continued 
1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
'Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Frour Muus—Con. 


; i ‘50 ‘ 
21.00 | 60 |21.00 | 60 |21.00 | 60 |21.00 | 60 
18.00 | 60 {18.00 | 60 |15.00 | 60 |18.00 | 60 
24.00 | 54 124.00 | 54 [24.00 | 54 |24.00 | 54 





4 : : 
at 9 54 |27.00 | 54 |27.00 | 54 |27.00 | 54 







































































4.05 | 50! 4:05 | 50! 4.05" 50 ! 4.05 | 50 
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TABLE X—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MI L 
DOSE SCELLANEOUS FACTORY 








1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages per ees aS ee LL Wages Ber Wages re 
wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ pele tig oa 


BREAD AND CAKE 
MANUFACTURING 


48 |36.00 | 48 136.00 | 48 |36.00 | 48 |37.00 | 48 |37.00 | 48 |37.00 
48 |28.00 | 48 |26.00 | 48 |26.00 | 48 |26.00 | 48 |26.00 | 48 |29.00 
50 |33.00 | 50 |35.00 | 50 |36.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 
50 |30.00 | 50 [30.00 | 50 {30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 48 |30.00 
50 |33.00 | 50 {30.00 | 50 {30.00 | 50 )30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 
48 |35.50 | 48 |34.50 | 48 [84.50 | 48 [34.50 | 48 |34.50 | 48 |34.50 
48 ]35.00 | 48 [33.00 | 48 {33.00 | 48 ]34.50 | 48 |33.00 | 48 [33.00 
50 |29.00 | 50 |27.00 | 50 {27.00 | 50 |27.00 | 50 |28.00 | 50 |28.00 
54 125.00 | 54 |24.00 | 54 24.00 | 54 /24.00 | 54 |24.00 | 54 |24.00 


48 |36.00 | 48 {36.00 | 48 /36.00 | 48 [36.00 | 48 |36.00 | 48 |36.00 
54 |23.00 | 54 |23.00 | 54 |23.00 | 54 |23.00 | 54 |24.00 | 54 |28.00 
50 |29.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 /24.00 | 50 |25.00 
50 130.00 | 50 127.00 | 50 |27.00 | 50 [27.00 | 50 |27.00 | 50 [27.00 
48 |29.90 | 48 |30.50 | 48 |30.50 | 48 |30.50 | 48 |30.50 | 48 |30.50 
48 |30.00 | 48 |31.00 | 48 |31.00 | 48 31.00 | 48 /31.00 | 48 |31.00 
48 |30.00 | 48 |30.00 | 48 |30.00 | 48 [30.00 | 48 |30.00 | 48 |30.00 
48 |33.00 | 48 |31.00 | 48 131.00 | 48 31.00 | 48 /31.00 | 48 {31.00 
54 |28.00 | 54 |28.00 | 54 |28.00 | 54 |28.00 | 54 {28.00 | 54 |28.00 
54 125.00 | 54 |23.00 | 54 |23.00 | 54 |23.00 | 54 |23.00 | 54 123.00 
50 |25.00 | 50 |26.00 | 50 126.00 | 50 28.00 | 50 |28.00 | 50 {28.00 
50 125.00 | 50 |25.00 | 54 125.00 | 54 |25.00 | 54 125.00 | 54 |25.00 
50 |28.00 | 50 |28.00 | 54 |28.00 | 54 28.00 | 54 |28.00 | 54 |28.00 
50 130.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 {30.00 









28.00 


: : 5 d 50 
No. 3 47 123.00 | 47 |23.00 | 47 |23.00 | 47 |23.00 | 47 |23.00 | 47 |24.00 
403 


No. 26.00 | 493/26.00 | 493}26.00 | 493|27.00 | 493|23.00 | 493)23.00 20.00 
No. ¢ 36.00 | 48 |35.00 | 48 |33.00 | 48 |33.00 | 48 /33.00 | 48 |33.00 | 48 |33.00 
BNOSD bp ve tate arexnia = )5)= Week |35.00 | 48 |31.00 | 48 |32.00 | 48 |32.00 | 48 |32.00 | 48 |35.00 | 48 /35.00 
IN O21 lore elatels wieiclaterevelan Week |31.50 | 54 |31.50 | 54 |26.50 | 54 |26.50 | 54 |36.50 | 54 |26.50 | 54 [27.50 


30.00 | 54 |27.00 | 54 |25.00 | 54 |25.00 | 54 |25.00 | 50 [24.00 | 54 |25.00 
28.00 | 50 |28.00 | 50 |28.00 | 50 |28.00 | 50 |28.00 | 50 |28.00 | 50 |27.00 
30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 }27.00 | 50 |27.00 | 50 |27.00 | 50 |27.00 | 50 |27.00 
18.00 | 54 118.00 | 54 |23.00 | 54 |23.00 | 54 |23.00 | 54 |24.00 | 54 |24.00 


36.00 | 48 |35.00 | 48 |36.00 | 48 |36.00 | 48 |36.00 | 48 |35.00 | 48 |35.00 
24.00 | 50 |32.20 | 50 128.00 | 50 |28.00 | 50 |28.00 | 50 28.00 ) 50 |28.00 
3200 | 50 |32.00 | 50 [36.00 | 50 |36.00 | 50 |28.00 | 50 /28.00 | 50 |28.00 
33.00 | 50 |33.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 {30.00 | 50 [30.00 
25.00 | 54 |25.00 | 54 126.50 | 54 |25.00 | 54 |24.00 | 54 /24.00 | 54 /24.00 
33 00 | 50 130.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 130.00 | 50 |30.00 | &0 |30.00 
3300 | 48 132.50 | 48 133.50 | 50 |33.50 | 48 |33.50 | 48 /33.50 | 48 /33.50 
37.00 | 48 |33.00 | 48 |33.00 | 48 |33.00 | 48 |33.00 | 48 |33.00 | 48 [33.00 
36.00 | 48 133.00 | 48 |33.00 | 48 |33.00 | 48 [33.00 | 48 133.00 | 48 |33.00 























25.00 | 50 125.00 | 50 |27.00 | 50 {27.00 | 50 |27.00 | 50 }...... (21.00 
30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |27.00 | 50 |27.00 | 50 |27.00 | 50 {27.00 | 50 |27.00 
27.60 | 50 |27.60 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |25.09 | 50 |25.00 
25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 24.00 




















20.00 | 54 |20.00 | 54 |20.00 | 54 |20.00 | 54 |20.00 | 54 |20.00 54 |20.00 
21.00 | 54 122.00 | 54 |21.00 | 54 |21.00 | 54 |21.00 | 54 {21.00 | 54 23 .00 
24.00 | 54 124.00 | 54 122.00 | 54 22.00") 54 |22.00 | 54 /23.00 54 |27.00 
23.00 | 57 |23.00 | 56 |23.00 | 54 |23.00 | 54 |23.00 | 54 |23.00 54 123.00 
26.00 | 60 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 [24.00 50 }24.00 
32.95 | 50 |28.90 | 50 |27.45 | 50 |26.85 | 50 {27.10 | 50 29.90 | 50 |30.95 
29.00 | 60 |29.00 | 60 }27.00 | 60 |27.00 | 60 |25.00 | 66 25.00 | 66 125.00 
96.00 | 44 126.00 | 48 |24.00 | 44 |24.00 | 44 |24.00 | 44 |24.00 44 124.00 
98.00 | 48 |28.00 | 48 }26.00 | 50 |26.00 | 50 |26.00 | 50 |26.00 50 |26.00 
33.00 | 48 |27.50 | 48 27.50 | 48 |27.50 | 48 |27.50 | 48 27.50 | 48 |27.50 
30.00 | 48 |26.00 | 48 |27.00 | 48 |27.00 | 48 |27.00 48 |27.00 | 48 |27.00 
32.00 | 48 125.50 | 48 125.50 | 48 |25.50 | 48 |25.50 48 125.50 | 48 |25.50 
30.00 | 48 |27.00 | 48 |27.00 | 48 [27.00 | 48 |27.00 48 |27.00 | 48 |25.50 
32.00 ! 54 |28.50! 54 |26.50 ° 54 ]26.50 © 54 |26.50 54 |26.00 ' 54 !26.00 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES A eee OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 











RADES—Continued 

1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
i it Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs ,Hrs Hrs Hrs 
pceaiS se Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages} per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Biscuit 
MANUFACTURING 


Biscuit Mixers— 
No. 














11-70 | 45 [11.65 | 45 |11.65 | 463]12.05 | 45 |12.12 | 45 [12/24 | 464 








112.50 | 454/12.50 | 453/12.50 | 453/12.50 | 453/12.50 | 454/13 .50 | 454 












































...|30.00 | 44 [30.00 | 44 130.00 | 44 [30.00 | 44 |30.00 | 44 [30,00 | 44 








16.00 | 54 |20.00 | 54 |20.00 | 48 |20.00 | 48 }24.00 | 48 |......].... 
18.00 | 493/18.00 | 495/18.00 | 493/18.00 | 493/18.00 | 453/18.00 | 454 
35.00 | 48 |35.00 | 48 |35.00 | 48 135.00 | 48 |35.00 | 48 |35.00 | 48 











INOWMASN Sas. AcOae ee Week /27.00 | 50 |27.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 
INGY, Gsonpeee nn noone Weel mii. eeer Maateilsvstes ek (eek 29.00 | 48 |29.00 | 48 |29.00 | 48 |27.00 | 44 128.00 | 44 |28.00 | 44 
INO 6 Seep atste.4 oh 5s eles Week [30.00 | 48 |30.00 | 48 |32.50 | 48 /32.50 | 48 28.82 | 45 |28.84 | 47 128.84 | 47 |28.84 | 47 
Labour ers— 
ENO el fate eters 10s 2 Week [15.00 | 59 |15.00 | 59 |15.00 | 59 |15.00 | 59 |15.00 | 59 115.00 | 59 |15.00 | 59 |15.00 | 59 
ING 82 Uh ceecetys sen. Day 2.50 | 55 | 2.50 | 55 | 2.50 | 55 | 2.50 | 55 | 2.73 | 493] 2.73 | 4921... d... 2.73 | 46% 
ANG TRS das Sake teaver Week |24.00 | 54 |20.00 | 54 |12.00 | 54 /20.00 | 54 |20.00 | 48 |20.00 | 50 120.00 | 50 |......|.... 
INO Sarda te ents Bs. Weelk sli arcs .... {15.00 | 50 |17.00 | 54 |18.00 | 54 {18.00 | 54 |18.00 | 54 118.00 | 54 ]......|.... 
INOS aD sacternictertefovaceatecns Week 16.00 | 492/16.00 | 493/16.00 | 493}16.00 | 493/16.00 | 493/16.00 | 493/18.00 453/18.00 | 453 
INGOs Obi tvon sina teens Week {30.00 | 48 |30.00 | 48 |30.00 | 48 /30.00 | 54 130.00 | 54 [33.00 | 48 133.00 | 48 |33.00 | 48 
INO SE et Hye. Week |26.00 | 48 |26.00 | 48 |25.00 | 48 |25.00 | 48 |25.00 | 48 24.00 | 48 |24.00 | 48 {24.00 | 48 
Canby 
MANUFACTURING 


Candy Makers— 
No. 1 


54 122.00 | 493}22.00 | 495/20.00 | 493/20.00 | 493/22.00 | 493]22.00 494 
50 |25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 25 |25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 
55 {25.00 | 55 |25.00 | 55 |25.00 | 55 |25.00 | 55 125.00 | 55 |25.00 | 55 
463/23 .00 | 493/22.00 | 463/25.00 | 464/27.00 | 463/22.00 | 45 |22.00 | 45 


‘ 2 : < 2 . . 
463/30.00 | 463/32.50 | 463/26.00 | 463/36.50 | 463/23.50 | 464/24.85 463 
49 |17.00 | 49 |17.00 | 49 |17.00 | 49 |17.00 | 49 |18.00 | 49 118.00 | 49 
493/24.00 | 493]/25.00 | 503/25.00 | 503]25.00 | 504/25 .00 503/28.00 | 503 
44 [25.00 | 44 [25.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 30.00 | 44 130.00 | 44 








: 51 12.00 | 493/12.00 | 493/12.00 | 493/12.00 | 492/12.00 | 493114.00 49% 
; ; -00 | 50 /14.00 | 50 14.00 | 50 |14.00 | 50 |20.00 | 50 |20.00 | 50 |20.00 | 50 
IN ORO sasejeiasoyeisielessiaistecs Week /13.00 | 55 |12.00 | 55 |13.00 | 55 |13.00 | 55 113.00 | 55 113.00 | 55 113.00 | 55 12.50 | 55 
INO aren. cenieciere ws Week 12.00 | 48 [12.00 | 48 '18.00 | 54 118.00 | 54 115.00 | 54 /15.00 | 48 15.00 © 48 ‘18.00 54 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 











































































































TRADES—Continued 
1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per | Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
Candy ManuractURING ; $ $ 
—Con. 
44 | 8.00 | 44 | 8.00 | 44 | 8.00 | 44 | 8.00 | 44 | 8.00 | 44 
44 |20.00 | 44 |20.00 | 44 |20.00 | 44 |20.00 | 44 |20.00 | 44 
464|15.00 | 463/16.00 | 463)17.00 | 463)18.50 | 45 |18.00 | 45 
463}17.00 | 463)17.00 | 463}13.50 | 463/13.50 | 463/13.50 | 464 
463}14.85 | 463)14.85 | 463/15.32 | 463)15.20 | 463/15.81 | 463 
463/17.50 | 463/17.25 | 463/17.25 | 463}16.50 | 463)16.65 | 463 
49 |15.00 | 49 |15.00 | 49 |15.00 | 49 |15.00 | 49 |15.00 | 49 
48 |16.00 | 48 |16.00 | 44 |16.00 | 44 {16.00 | 44 16.00 | 44 
40 |18.00 | 40 |18.00 | 40 |18.00 | 40 |18.00 | 40 |18.00 | 40 
493] 8.00 | 493] 8.00 | 493) 9.00 | 495) 9.00 | 493} 9.00 | 40% 
50 {12.00 | 50 |12.00 | 50 ]12.00 | 50 |12.00 | 50 |12.00 | 50 
55 }11.50 | 55 |11.50 | 55 }12.00 | 55 |12.00 | 55 |12.00 | 55 
463/14.50 | 463]13.00 | 463/13.00 | 463)13.00 | 45 |13.50 | 45 
464/14.90 | 463]14.35 | 463|15.32 | 463/16.03 | 463/14.88 | 46% 
463/14.00 | 463]/14.25 | 463/14.25 | 463/14.25 | 463/15.50 | 465 
463| 8.00 | 473] 9.00 | 474] 9.00 | 473] 9.00 | 473) 8.00 | 473 
4611/12.00 | 473]12.50 | 473)12.50 | 473)12.50 | 473/12.50 | 475 
49 |12.00 | 49 |12.50 | 49 12.50 | 49 |12.50 | 49 |12.50 | 49 
48 114.00 | 48 14.00 | 44 |14.00 | 44 |14.00 | 44 [14.00 | 44 
Meat Packine 
} Slaughterers— 
Hour .58 | 40 .49 | 45 .42 | 50 .43 | 50 .42 | 50 45 | 50 .57 | 50 .45 | 50 
; : 40 | 55 40 | 55 .40 | 55 .40 | 55 .40 | 55 .40 | 55 
5 -55 | 50 .50 | 50 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 .50 | 50 
.50 | 40 .50 | 49 .50 | 40 .50 | 40 .50 | 40 .50 | 40 
.57 | 48 57 | 48 .57 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 
.62 | 40 -70 | 40 -70 | 40 -70 | 473] .70 | 473) .70 | 473 
.60 | 50 .60 | 50 -60 | 50 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 -60 | 50 
.50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 250)5|| 48: |l-ceertenili as fs 
.50 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 
.63 | 49 .63 | 50 -63 | 50 .63 | 50 .63 | 50 .61 | 50 
.55 | 474] .55 | 473] .55 | 473] .55 | 473] = .55 473] .55 | 472 
-50 | 50 .50 | 50 -50 | 50 .50 | 50 .55 | 55 -55 | 55 
45 | 55 45 | 55 .45 | 55 .45 | 55 45 | 55 .45 | 55 
-50 | 50 .50 | 50 -50 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 45 | 50 
-70 | 55 .70 | 50 .70 | 50 .70 | 50 -70 | 54 63 | 54 
.622] 50 .625| 50 -623| 50 623] 55 625] 55 623] 55 
.60 | 50 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 .55 | 50 
413) 44 -42 | 50 .42 | 50 .42 | 474] .42 | 473] .42 | 474 
49 | 473| .49 | 473) .49 | 473} .45 | 473] .40 473} .45 | 47% 
.45 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 .45 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 
.50 | 50 50 | 50 .50 | 55 .50 | 50 45 | 55 TAD) |e eters 
45 | 55 45 | 55 45 | 55 45 | 55 45 | 55 A5 | 55 
48 | 48 48 | 48 .48 | 48 48 | 48 48 | 48 48 | 48 
.40 | 50 .46 | 50 -46 | 50 45 | 55 .40 | 55 40 | 55 
.40 | 55 .40 | 50 .423| 50 423) 50 423) 54 .383| 54 
.85 | 55 85 | 55 .85 | 55 .85 | 55 $30) | DD) iltewsteterare oe 
463] 50 | .463| 50 | .463] 50] .462) 50] .462) 50 .463| 50 
-45 | 48 45 | 48 .45 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 |......)..-. 
.50 | 55 50 | 55 .50 | 55 .55 | 55 .55 | 55 -55 | 55 
.50 | 60 .60 | 60 .50 | 60 .55 | 60 .55 | 60 .55 | 60 
44 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 
513) 48 514] 48 -513| 48 .52 | 48 .52 | 48 .52 | 48 
45 | 50 45 | 50 -45 | 50 45 | 55 45 | 55 -45 | 55 
.85 | 55 35 | 55 .85 | 55 40 | 55 40 | 55 40 | 55 
.45 | 50 .45 | 50 .45 | 50 -45 | 50 50 | 55 .42 | 50 
42 | 50 .42 | 50 .42 | 50 .42 | 50 .42 | 50 .42 | 50 
.57 | 50 .57 | 50 .57 | 50 .56 | 50 .56 | 50 .55 | 50 
49 | 473| .49 | 473] .49 | 472) .49 474] .49 | 473] .49 | 473 
.50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 50 | 473} .50 | 473] .50 | 473 
45 | 55 .45 | 50 45 | 50 .45 | 50 45 | 54 .45 | 54 
44 | 50 44 | 50 .44 | 50 44 | 50 44 | 50 .45 | 50 
41 | 50 42 | 50 44 | 50 .52 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 
45 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 (48: PAB? eseratsrstell oretace 
45 | 55 45 | 55 45 | 55 45 | 55 45 | 55 45 | 55 
40 | 48 -40 | 48 .40 | 48 40 | 48 .40 | 48 40 | 48 
.50 | 50 .50 | 59 .50 | 50 .55 | 50 .55 | 55 -45 | 50 
.38 | 50 .88 | 50 .388 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 .43 | 50 
.85 | 50 387 | 50 .87 | 50 .88 | 50 .43 | 473| .43 | 473 
44 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 
.38 | 50 .388 | 50 .384 | 50 .29 | 50 .35 | 50 45 50 
.46 | 473| .46 | 50 -46 | 50 46 | 50 -46 | 50 .45 | 58 
"40155 | .35 | 55] .35.| 55] .85 | 55] .85 | 55) .35 55 
477| 55 474| 55 473| 50 .873| 50 425] 54 884] 54 
"40! 50! .40!50 .44'50!' .44' 50 44 ' 50 .27 | 5@ 
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TABLE X.—_SAMPLES OF WAGES aNDe HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 


RADES—Continued 

1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages} per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk, 

$ $ 3 $ 3 $ $ $ 
Merar Packine—Con. 
Sausage Cutters— 

OMe atenisial dots asiexcrers Hour 37 | 50 35 | 50 31 | 50 .30 | 50 32 | 50 36 | 50 39 | 50 39 | 50 
IN OSES RoW slates Hour 40 | 60 40 | 60 35 | 55 .385 | 55 35 | 55 35 | 55 35 | 55 35 | 55 
IN OW o tale Sacre eee Hour Wit sees. latest 42 | 50 40 | 50 -40 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 55 40 | 55 40 | 55 
INO a4 4 95.5 chia Hour? |.2en--ern 44 | 473 40 | 473] .40 | 473 40 | 473 38 | 473 38 | 473 39 | 473 
INOWmtO fate send oe Hour 25. \bss oe 383| 48 41 | 48 .41 | 48 41 | 48 41 | 48 41 | 48 40 | 48 
INGTIG 35s Ree Hour Whigek. 48 | 47 42 | 48 .40 | 48 40 | 48 40 | 473 40 | 473 40 | 474 
INO canseeentess rneioatrs Hour 55 | 46 3935] 45 34 | 48 .385 | 50 38 | 50 38 | 47% 38 | 473 35 | 443 
IN OMS Ata Sears Bere aes Hour 52 | 48 464] 48 45 | 48 -45 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 
No. 9 Hour 523} 55 523] 55 523} 50 .50 | 50 55 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 55 50 | 50 
No. 10 Hour 60 | 55 60 | 55 50 | 55 -50 | 55 50 | 55 50 | 55 50 | 55 50 | 55 
INGO ep LL ey dct Mewlolnte hott: Hour 48 | 50 52 | 50 30 | 50 .30 | 50 30 | 50 30 | 50 30 | 50 30 | 50 
No. 12 Hour 59 | 58 50 | 55 473) 60 -50 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 55 50 | 55 55 | 55 
INOAISS5.): B65. ayer Res Hours. eo. 40 | 48 373| 50 .373| 50 373] 50 374! 50 374] 54 384} 54 
No. 14 our mt chew 44 | 49 44 | 50 .44 | 50 44 | 50 44 | 50 44 | 50 44 | 50 
No. 15 Hours |ieee chiles beats. 43 | 49 .44 | 49 47 | 49 47 | 49 47 | 49 47 | 49 


No. 1 Mrs feneqae vais stave ebeiere Hour 54] 50] .45 | 50} .85] 50] .34] 50] .33 | 50 .33 | 50 .383 | 50 -38 | 50 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 














1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages} per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk wk. wk. Ww 
$ $ § $ $ i ie ee a 


-54 | 48 47 | 48 -54 | 84 54 | 84 -54 | 84 -54 | 84 -54 | 84 .54 | 8 
.53 | 56 -46 | 56 -42 | 56 -42 | 56 -42 | 56 -42 | 56 -42 | 56 42 56 


33.00 48 |28.75 | 48 [27.00 | 56 |27.00 | 56 [27.00 | 56 |27.00 | 48 |27.00 | 48 [27.00 | 48 


35.00 | 80 135.00 | 60 |35.00 | 60 [35.00 | 60 |35.00 | 60 135.00 | 60 [35.00 | 60 |30.00 | 60 
30.00 | 55 [30.00 | 55 |30.00 | 55 [30.00 | 55 |30.00 | 55 [30.00 | 55 |30.00 | 55 130.00 | 55 


l27.50 | 56 [23.00 | 48 25.00 | 56 |25.00 | 56 25.00 | 56 |25.00 | 58 |22.50 | 56 








BREWERIES 
Brewers— 





10.00] 55 | 10.00] 55 | 10.00} 55 | 10.00] 55 | 10.00] 50 | 12.00) 50 
494] 40.00] 492] 40.00} 493] 40.00] 493} 50.00) 493] 50.00] 493 
60 | 58.75] 60 | 62.50) 56 | 62.50] 56 | 62.50] 56 | 67.00) 56 
54 |275.00| 54 |300.00) 54 |300.00] 54 [325.00] 54 [325.00] 54 
45 | 96.00] 45 | 96.00] 45 | 96.15] 45 | 96.15) 45 | 96.15) 45 
50 | 65.00] 50 | 67.00] 50 | 67.00} 50 | 76.00] 50 | 76.00) 50 
60 |200.00] 60 |300.00) 60 |300.00] 60 [300.00] 60 {300.00} 60 
60 |583.00| 54 |375.00] 54 |375.00| 54 |375.00} 54 |333.00] 54 
44 |250.00) 44 |250.00] 44 |350.00] 44 |300.00) 44 |250.00) 44 
60 | 92.50] 60 [100.00] 60 |100.00} 60 {115.00} 60 [115.00] 60 
70 |104.16] 70 | 75.00] 72 | 75.00] 72 | 75.00] 48 | 80.00) 48 
50 | 60.00] 50 | 60.00) 50 | 70.00} 50 | 70.00} 50 | 80.00] 50 


493|22.00 | 493(22.00 | 493122.00 | 493/25 .00 | 493|25.CO | 493 


46 |26.00'| 45 |26.00 | 45 |26.00 | 45 \26.00 | 45 |26.00 | 45 
50 125.00 | 50 [25.00 | 50 125.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 
50 [24.50 | 50 |24.50 | 50 |24.50 | 50 [24.50 | 50 |24.50 | 50 


53 125.00 | 53 20.00 | 53 (22.00 | 53 |22.00 | 53 |22.00 | 53 
54 125.00 | 53 125.00 | 53 125.00 | 53 125.00 | 53 [25.00 | 53 


48 |28 00 | 48 |28.00 | 48 |28.00 | 48 [29.00 | 48 [29.50 | 48 
50 125.00 | 48 |28.00 | 48 |28.00 | 48 |29.00 | 48 )29.00 | 48 








: f : 3. 
50 120.00 | 50 |20.00 | 47 |20.00 | 47 |20.00 | 47 20.00 | 50 
493|18.00 | 494|18.00 | 493/15 .00 492/15.00 | 493]18.00 | 495 


45 [21.00 | 45 21.00 | 45 |21.00 | 50 [21.00 | 50 |21.00 | 50 
50 22°50 | 50 (22.50 | 50 (22.50 | 50 [22.50 | 50 [22.50 | 50 


53 \22'00 | 83 (18.00 | 53 (18.00 | 53 |18.00 | 53 |18.00 | 53 
50 (25.00 | 48 (25.00 | 48 [25.00 | 48 [25.00 | 48 [26.00 | 48 


50 25.00 | 50 (25.00 | 47 |25.00 | 47 [20.00 | 47 [20.00 | 50 
493/26 .00 | 493|26.00 | 493|26.00 | 493|26.00 | 493]21.00 | 493 





















































34 5) 00 | 53 (30.00 | 53 !30.00 ! 53 '30.00 | 53 '27.00 | 53 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES ae paren OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
ADES—Continued 





1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 











Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
‘Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages! per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


BREWERIES—Con. 
Cellarmen—Con, 


48 | 5.75 | 48 | 5.75 | 48 | 5.75 | 48 | 5.75 | 48 | 5.75 | 48 | 5.75 | 48 
50 |26.00 | 50 |28.50 | 48 |28.50 | 48 |28.50 | 48 |29.50 | 48 |29.50 | 48 


54 135.00 | 54 |35.00 | 54 135.00 | 53 |35.00 | 53 135.00 | 53 [35.00 | 53 


44 [24-00 | 45 |26.00 | 45 [26.00 | 45 [26.00 | 45 [26.00 | 45 [26.00 | 45 





54 150.00 | 54 | 5.00 | 54 | 5.00 | 54 | 5.00 | 54] 5.00 | 54 | 5.83 | 54 
54 |40.00 | 54 |45.00 | 53 |50.00 | 53 |50.00 | 53 [45.00 | 53 [45.00 | 53 


44 136.40 | 44 [25.52 | 44 /38.00 | 50 [36.80 | 45 136.80 | 45 |36.80 | 45 
50 [30.00 | 50 |33.10 | 48 133.10 | 48 33.10 | 48 [34.00 | 48 134.00 | 48 


55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.37 | 50 | 3.37 | 50 
50 |20.00 | 50 |20.00 | 50 |20.00 | 47 |20.00 | 47 |20.00 | 47 |20.00 | 50 






































Engineers 
N 











CONOR WNH 

















Month |128.00] 56 |128.00] 56 128.00] 56 128.00 56 |153.00| 56 |143.00| 48 143.00] 48 143.00 48 





DistinLERins 
Mashmen— 


Day 3.50 | 60 | 3.50 | 60 | 3.50 | 60 | 3.50 | 60 | 3.50 | 60 | 3.50 | 69 | 3.70 | 60 | 3. 70 | 60 
Week |24.00 | 56 |24.00 | 56 /21.00 | 553]18.20 | 553118.20 | 56 /23.00 | 56 123.00 | 56 121.15 47 
Week |31.82 | 50 {30.00 | 50 |33.42 | 50. 33.42 | 50 31.25 | 50 /31.25 | 50 |32.64 | 48 [32-64 | 48 





Day 3.50 | 60 | 3.50 | 60 | 3.50 | 60 | 3.50 | 60 | 3.50 | 60 | 3.50 | 60 | 3.70 | 60 3.70 | 60 
Week 29.00 | 56 |29.00 | 56 |30.00 | 553/30.00 | 56 |30.00 | 56 130.00 | 56 [30.00 | 56 30.00 | 47 
Week |30.00 | 50 /30.00 | 50 132.75 | 50 |32.75 | 50 132.50 | 50 |32.50 | 50 132.64 | 48 32.64 | 48 


Day 3.50 | 60 | 3.50 | 60 | 3.50 | 60 | 3.50 | 60 | 3.50 | 60 | 3.50 | 60 | 3.70 | 60 | 3. 70 
Week [80.00 | 56 /30.00 | 56 |28.00 | 553/28.00 | 56 |28.00 | 56 128.00 | 56 128.00 | 56 21.15 7 
Week 30.00 ' 50 '30.00 | 50 ‘36.00 | 50 |36.00 | 50 '37.50 | 50 '37.50 | 50 '42.00 ! 60 /39: 64 | 48 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 








1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit |_ Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per | Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 





48 |.32-.40] 48 |.32-.40} 48 |.32.-48] 48 |.34-.38] 48 |.34-.36] 48 
48 -42 | 48 42 | 48 42 AS ; 


66 | 2.80 | 66 | 2.80 | 66} 2.80 | 66 | 2.80 | 66 | 2.80 | 66 
















































































i add te eats dete sete hata onde indent ncbentinceaais-teetnnaentaeatintetineaineeineguiies siecetammsantinatineetines aan ee 


dee tat dit 





eta 














5 130 | 48 | 1.30 | 48 | 1.30 | 48 | 1.30 | 48 

ae deicae ae 1.10 | 48 | 1.10 | 48 1.10 48 1.10 48 
‘92 | 48| .92|48] .92] 48] .9 

3 135 | 48 | 1.35 | 48 | 1.35 | 48 | 1.35 | 48 | 1.35 | 48 
66 | 4.123| 66 | 4.124] 66 | 4.123] 66 | 4.25 | 66 | 4.25 | 66 
48 | 1.00 | 48 | 1.05 | 48 | 1.05 | 48 | 1.05 | 48 | 1.05 | 48 
4g | .91 | 48| .91 | 48] 1.50 | 48 | 1.50 | 48 | 1.50 | 48 
48 | 1.25 | 48 | 1.25 | 48 | 1.30 | 48 | 1.30 | 48 | 1.30 | 48 
48) 1.07! 48 1.13 | 48/ 1.13 } 48 1.13 ' 48 1.13 | 48 
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TABLE X—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 











1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages] per | Wages] per |Wages| per | Wages] per |Wages] per | Wages] per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pour anD Parper—Con. 
Machine T’enders—Con. 
Vo. 13 wom de 1.17 | 48 | 1.21 | 48 | 1.21 | 48 | 1.21 | 40 | 1.21 | 40 | 1.21 } 40 
re .763| 48 .763| 48 764] 48 .763| 48 763] 48 763] 48 
1.49 | 48 | 1.49 | 48 44 | 48 | 1.44 | 48 | 1.44 | 48 | 1.44 | 48 
1.34 | 48 | 1.34 | 48 34 | 48 | 1.34 | 48 | 1.323) 48 | 1.323] 48 
.85 | 48 -85 | 48 85 | 48 -85 | 48 .85 | 48 85 | 48 
1.30 48 | 1. 1.30 | 48 | 1.30 | 48 | 1.44 | 48 
1.17 | 48 | 1.17 | 48 U7) 48) 3 AF e48 LAT) | AB esas 
1.27 | 48 | 1.27 | 48 27 | 48 | 1.27 | 48 | 1.27 | 48 ]...... 
1.27 | 48 | 1.27 | 48 30 | 48 | 1.30 | 48 | 1.30 | 48 | 1.30 | 48 



































wo 
oe 

Co 

> 

a 

om 

a ee 
oO 

a 

a 


























1.05 | 48 17 | 48 | 1.17} 48 | 1.17 | 48 | 1.17 | 48 | 1.17 | 48 

; 36 | 3.10 | 66 | 3.10 | 66 | 3.10 | 66 | 3.25 | 66 
-75 | 48 -75 | 48 -75 | 48 -85 | 48 -85 | 48 85 | 48 
-72 | 48 .72 | 48 | 1.25 | 48 | 1.25 | 48 | 1.25 | 48 | 1.25 | 48 
1.03 | 48 | 1.03 | 48 | 1.12 | 48 | 1.12 | 48 | 1.12 | 48} 1.12 | 48 
1.00 | 48 | 1.00 | 48 | 1.08 | 48 | 1.08 | 48 | 1.08 | 48 | 1.08 | 48 
1.00 | 48 | 1.03 | 48 | 1.03 | 48 | 1.03 | 48 | 1.03 | 48 | 1.03 | 40 
-583| 48 -65 | 48 -65 | 48 -65 | 48 -65 | 48 653] 48 
1.36 | 48 |] 1.36 | 48 | 1.29 | 48 | 1.29 | 48 | 1.29 | 48 | 1.29 | 48 
1.20 | 48 | 1.20 | 48 | 1.20 | 48 | 1.20 | 48 | 1.173] 48 | 1.173} 48 
-60 | 48 -60 | 48 -60 | 48 .60 | 48 -60 | 48 60 | 48 
1.17 | 48 | 1.17 | 48 | 1.17 | 48) 1.17 | 48 | 1.17 | 48 |] 1.24 | 48 
75 | 48 75 | 48 80 | 48 -80 | 48 -80 | 48 89 | 48 
1.00 | 48 | 1.00 | 48 | 1.00 | 48 | 1.00 | 48 | 1.00 | 48 ]......}... ¢ 
1.07 | 48 | 1.07 | 48 | 1.07 | 48 | 1.07 | 48 | 1.07 | 48 ]......].... 
1.07 | 48 | 1.12 | 48] 1 1.12 | 48 | 1.12 | 48 | 1.12 | 48 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 














1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per | Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pup anpD PapER— 
Con. 
i) Stationary Engineers— 
No. 1 48 48 

































































Parer PRropucts 





Krart, T18ssvuzE AND 
WRAPPING PAPER 





cee Tenders— ‘ ‘ 71.| 48. | .71.| 48 | .71,| 48 
































No. 1 48 | .634| 48 | 633] 48 

63}| 48 | .634] 48 | .633 
Ee Be in a3 oH ae | 7a | 48 | 74 | 48| .73 148] .73 | 48 
ea es 148 | 150/48 | .50|48| 54] 48 | 54] 48] .54| 48 | 54 | 48 
No. 4... 53 | 48| 167 |48| .57|48| .57| 48 | -57 | 48] .57 | 48) .60 | 48 
ee 300 | 48 | 3.60 | 48 | 3.60 | 48 | 4.16 | 48 | 4.48 | 48 | 4.48 | 48 | 4.48 | 48 
aed tes | 42 tes! 42l os! 42165! 42165) 42165 .42 60 
oO. 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 








1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
i i Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
‘ W: Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages! per |Wages]| per 
ee en ae ye ae) ee wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Paper Propuctrs—Con. 


Krari Tissuz AND 
WRaArPING PaPER— 
Con. 


Beatermen— 
No. 












































-44 | 54 44] 54) .44/ 54] 1.46154] .46 | 54 














55 | .373] 55 | .3873| 55 | .373| 55 | .373| 55 | .373] 55 
55] .50] 55] .50 -50 ; 


48 | .24 |"48 | .24|) 48] 24/48] .24/ 48] .25 | 48 
54 | .183] 54 | .183] 54 | .184) 54] .20 | 54 -20 | 54 
55 | .273] 55 | .273| 55 | .274) 55 | .2731 55 | .273) 55 
48 /44.00 | 48 |44.00 | 48 |44.00 | 48 /44.00 | 48 144.00 | 48 
55 | .30/ 55] .30) 55] .30] 55] .30] 55] .30] 60 








84 | 1323155 | 35/55] (35 | 84] 135] 841 (35 | 84 
48 |19.00 | 48 |19.00 | 48 /19.00 | 48 |19.00 | 48 |19.00 | 48 
50 |130.00| 50 |140.00] 50 |120.00] 50 |130.00] 48 1130.00! 48 


54 | 136 | 54 36 | 54 | .36 | 54 | 36] 54] .36 | 54 
55 | .273/ 55 | .273) 55 | .274) 55 | 273] 55 | 12738] 55 
55] .40/ 55} .40] 55] .40|55] .40| 55] .40 | 50 











WritIna PAPER 














Adjusters— 
IN Ospilic sateisters:s:cethaasorees Week: it eera.iier. 24.00 | 59 /35.00 | 60 [35.00 | 60 |35.00 | 60 35.00 | 60 |35.00 | 60 25.00 | 60 
ING: OReRee Donen eee Week: Pek aaltee. 15.00 | 493/15.00 | 493/15.00 | 493/15.00 | 494115.00 | 493116.00 492/16.00 | 49% 
INO RSE mere ack teste Weelss Dnt. hess 22.00 | 51 |25.00 | 514/28.00 | 513/28.00 | 514130.00 513|30.00 | 514/45.00 | 514 
INOWA aes. crodttiace, sis Flours ||faehen|ee. .58 | 50 -58 | 44 -60 | 44 .60 | 44 -60 | 44 -60 | 50 .60 | 44 
INO ADR asters saheose-4 Weolk. h.05.5; ae. 22.00 | 44 21.00 | 44 123.00 | 44 124.00 | 44 |24.00 433/25.00 | 432) 25.00] 433 
IN OIG) ae Sa tatec Maser Weelkst |5 Bes. lhe: 36.00 | 48 29.00 | 48 |29.00 | 48 |28.80 | 48 |28.80 | 48 131.20 | 48 28.00 | 48 


UN Ogiieteaictn tens cercvelelecsve fa Weel Warmest 32.00 | 47 133.00 ! 47 '35.00 © 47 '25.00 ! 47 '29.61 | 47 131.96 | 47 '31.96 47 








Occupation Unit 


Paper Propucrs—Con. 
Writtne Parer—Con, 


Glue Table Girls— 
No.l 





Envelope Machine 
Tenders— 
1 


Papper Box 


Box Makers— 
No. Acemtesieadistelasincs Week 





18560—5 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 


1929 


1930 





60 
493 
48% 
40 
49 
44 
44 
463 























11.00 
15.00 
15.00 

.30 
11.00 
14.00 

35 
15.00 


-20 
24 
11.00 
12.00 
13.00 
14.00 


60 
493 
481 
44 
49 
433 
44 
463 


10.00 
15.00 
15.00 

-380 
11.00 
14.00 

28 
15.00 


-20 
25 
10.00 
12.00 
14.00 
15.00 


Hrs 


12.00 


420.00 


16.00 
27.00 
37.00 
45.12 


12.00 
.18 
15. 


¢}12.00 


12.00 
13.00 








13.00 
20.00 


(| 16.00 


29.50 
40.00 
45.12 
12.00 


15.00 
12.00 


12.00 
14.00 
43 








Hrs 
Wages] per 
wk, 


$ 


10.00 | 60 
15.00 | 493 
15.00 | 48% 


12.00 | 49 
14.00 | 43% 


15.00 | 463 


20 | 48 
10.00 | 48 
12.00 | 48 


14.00 | 48 
15.00 | 48 


12.50 | 48 


29.70 | 493 


3120.00 | 493 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 



































1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages) per |Wages| per |Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Paper Propucrs—Con. 
Parer Box—Con. 
Packers— 
IN Oiilicaet inten. tictetie « LOWE Hh .tce Mevebey, 345; 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 -50 | 44 -50 | 44 
ON Outkast tations Sheree Week |...... .... {20.00 | 493}20.00 | 493}/20.00 | 493/20.00 | 493/20.00 | 494/20.00 | 494/20.00 | 493 
IN OaSndihidtiate ce Hthe aides Week ]...... .«-- {18.00 | 514)18.00 | 514/18.00 | 512}18.00 | 517}20.00 | 514/20.00 | 514/20.00 | 514 
me 40 .22 | 40 .22 | 40 .22 | 44 -22 | 50 .22 | 44 
44 121.00 | 44 |21.00 | 44 {21.00 | 432/21.00 | 49 |21.00 | 49 
47 .32 | 47 36 | 47 38 | 47 BS) PAT |iieters ie 
48 |36.00 | 48 |36.00 | 48 |36.00 | 48 |36.00 | 48 |36.00 | 48 
48 126.00 | 48 |26.00 | 48 |26.00 | 48 |26.00 | 48 |27.00 | 48 
49 |25.00 | 49 |25.00 | 49 |25.00 | 49 |25.00 | 49 |25.00 | 49 
49 55 | 49 55 | 49 60 | 49 65 | 49 65 | 49 





52 |23.00 | 52 |23.00 | 52 |23.00 | 52 |23.00 | 52 123.00 | 52 


















































55 }22.00 | 44 |19.80 | 44 |24.75 | 55 124.75 | 55 124.75 | 55 
47 63 | 47 -63 | 47 .68 | 47 72 | 47 .72 | 47 
463/28 .00 | 463]28.00 | 463/30.00 | 463|/30.00 | 463|22.00 463 
47%/25.00 | 48 }19.00 | 48 |23.04 | 48 |25.44 | 48 |25.44 | 48 





48 | .18 | 48 -18 | 48 18 | 48 -18 | 48 -19 | 48 
48 -17 | 48 -17 | 48 17 | 48 17 | 48 -18 | 48 
48 -16 | 48 -16 | 48 -16 | 48 -16 | 48 -16 | 48 








52 |26.00 | 52 |26.00 | 52 |26.00 | 52 |26.00 | 52 |26.00 | 52 
60 |25.00 | 60 |25.00 | 60 |25.00 | 60 |25.00 | 60 125.00 | 60 
55 |22.00 | 55 |22.00 | 55 |25.00 | 55 |25.00 | 55 |......|.... 
66 |49.50 | 66 |49.50 | 66 |54.00 | 72 |54.00 | 72 154.00 | 72 

463/30.00 | 463/30.00 | 463/30.00 | 463/30.00 | 463/30.00 | 464 





52 |22.00 | 52 |22.00 | 52 [22.00 | 52 |24.00 | 52 |24.00 | 52 
44 /25.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 [27.50 | 44 |30.00 | 72 |36.00 | 72 
493}23 00 | 493/24.00 | 493/24.00 | 493124.00 | 492/24 00 493 
49 /24.00 | 49 |24.00 | 49 [24.00 | 49 |24.00 | 49 24.00 | 49 
66 |36.30 | 66 [34.65 | 66 |34.65 | 66 |34.65 | 66 134.65 | 66 


49 35 | 49 35 | 49 40 | 53 40 | 53 45 | 53 
52 |12.50 | 52 |12.50 | 52 112.50 | 52 |12.50 | 52 112.50 | 52 
497/20.00 | 493/20.00 | 493120.00 | 492]20.00 | 493]20.00 | 493 
517{18.00 | 513}18.00 | 513]18.00 | 514]18.00 | 514]18.00 514 
: : : 48 14.40 | 48 |14.40 | 48 |14.40 | 48 |16.80 | 48 116.80 | 48 
INONG Meiers ns canst: Wieelcrs|ineie.t eens 22.50 | 50 /24.75 | 55 |24.75 | 55 124.75 | 55 |24.75 | 55 |24.75 | 55 lo4.75 | 55 
IN Goole cadets Soules. ELOURA een (ee AT ATS AT ATO) 42 ATEN 4o8) AT Wy do ey 43 °° 47° «143 (| 47 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 









1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 

















Occupation Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk wk. wk. wk. 

$ $ 

CARRIAGE 

MANUFACTURING 
Body Makers— 
BNOSdO Si aitie settee come : : 55 55 | 55 55 | 55 
60 | 55 60 | 55 
65 | 44 65 | 44 
55 | 44 55 | 44 
35 | 50 35 | 50 
55 | 44 55 | 44 
35 | 50 33 | 50 
bre otatatillltra es 50 | 44 50 | 54 
40 | 50 40 | 50 
60 | 50 60 | 50 
24.75. \|OOwlevectene.t| ere 
.60 | 55 55 | 49 
.50 | 55 .50 | 55 
21.92 | 50 |21.92 | 50 
60 | 50 60 | 50 


27.50 | 55 |27.50 | 55 
55 | 55 -50 | 49 
55 | 55 50 | 55 

60 | 44 60 | 44 

40 | 50 50 | 50 

60 | 50 60 | 50 

50 | 50 50 | 50 
18.00 | 55 {20.00 | 55 
20.00 | 50 |20.00 | 50 
40 | 50 -40 | 50 
17.50 } 50 {17.50 | 50 


FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURING 


mobo wp 
oo 
ox 
on 
~ 
bo 
be 
o 


30.25 | 55 |30.25 


44 | 55 44 | 55 
4.50 | 55 | 4.50 | 59 
2.50 | 60 | 2.50 | 60 
2 2 54 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES ae nO OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 


ADES—Continued 








Occupation Unit 





1926 


1927 











Fournirure Manv- 
FACTURING—Con. 
ee pee cen. 
o. 11 























Hrs Hrs 
per |Wages ae eee. Ps Wages De Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages bey 
j Ww. 
$ $ 

.383 | 55 100) | 159) 
4.50 | 50 | 4.68 | 50 
4.70 | 55 | 4.7 55 
-42 | 59 .44 | 59 
30.00 | 50 {30.00 } 50 
4.95 | 50 | 5.50 | 55 
27.00 | 54 |27.00 | 54 
-45 | 50 .48 | 50 
.52 | 54 -54 | 54 
.45 | 50 -50 | 50 
473] 50 .473| 50 
45 | 45 45 | 50 
.45 | 55 45 | 55 
.55 | 50 -55 | 50 
.52 | 50 .52 | 50 
45 | 47 -45 | 47 
.50 | 55 .38 | 59 
.833 | 54 | 3.334] 54 
.83 | 55 .33 | 55 
3.00 | 60 |} 3.00 | 60 
3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 
.15 | 54 | 2.75 | 54 
.60 | 50 .60 | 50 
.80 | 55 .380 | 55 
.25 | 60 3803} 60 
17.10 | 55 119.00 | 55 
.80 | 55 .80 | 55 
.40 | 55 -51 | 50 
137 | 54] .373) 54 
-42 | 54 -45 | 54 
.55 | 55 .55 | 55 
-57 | 50 .57 | 50 
-50 | 50 .50 | 50 
4.77 | 54 | 4.77 | 54 
35.00 | 50 |35.00 | 50 
.35 | 50 40 | 55 
17.90 | 54 |21.60 | 54 
.45 | 50] .45 | 50 
-42 | 50 -42 | 50 
-60 | 55 -70 | 55 
27.63 | 50 |32.30 | 50 
.57 | 50 .57 | 50 
-40 | 54 45 | 54 
.60 | 50 .60 | 50 
45 | 47 -45 | 47 
.85 | 47 .85 | 47 
-40 | 50 -40 | 50 
.54 | 50 .54 | 50 

SeSstWO4a| (Oe SSF |O45| eee lite te liceeeroaecee 
85 | 55] .35 | 55 
4.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 
3.00 | 60 | 3.00 | 60 
3.50 | 54 | 3.50 | 54 
.65 | 50 -65 | 50 
3.50 | 55 | 3.50 | 55 
j 60 | _.30 | 60 
55 |17.50 | 55 
55 127.50 | 55 
55 .32 | 55 
55 .42 | 55 
55 | 4.00 | 55 
55 40 | 55 
55 -43 | 55 
50 | _.56 | 50 
55 | 5.20 | 55 
55 127.50 | 50 
50 .50 | 50 
54] .39 | 54 
50 -50 | 50 
50 | .473] 50 
50 .42 | 50 
55 | 4.20 | 55 
50] .55 | 50 
50 -40 | 50 
54 49 | 54 
50 | .54 | 50 
47 | .50 | 47 
50] .65 | 50 
50 a 50 
50 50 





44 132. 00 44 
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TABLE X—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 

















1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages) per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages] per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk, 
Furniture Manvu- $ $ 
FACTURING—Continued : : : . ; : 
Finishers and Polishers— 
No. 1 i808 | OF jf ae8o) | OL: | SsOO! 154: 1 B00 | 54 |) B00) | 4 fo sresre clic cielo illsiece 0 6:61|' ee crsi| lat ereterel linestere 
.33 | 55 30 | 55 .35 | 55 .35 | 55 .35 | 55 35 | 55 .385 | 55 40 | 55 
3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 59 
2.75 | 60 | 2.75 | 60 | 2.75 | 60 | 2.75 | 60 | 2.75 | 60 | 2.75 | 60 | 2.75 | 60 | 2.75 | 60 
3.00 | 45 | 3.00 | 45 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 2.70 | 54 
aan 75 | 50 |.60-.75| 50 |.60-.75| 50 |.60-.75| 50 70 | 50 .70 | 50 .70 | 50 
40 | 55 40 | 55 474| 55 50 | 55 .50 | 55 50 | 55 50 | 55 50 | 44 
323] 55 .25 | 55 .25 | 60 .25 | 60 .3823| 60 823] 60 324] 60 .323| 60 
Moeek sé ....{19.00 | 50 |24.50 | 50 |23.00 | 50 |23.00 | 50 |24.50 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 
.87 | 50 33 | 55 .35 | 55 .35 | 55 35 | 55 35 | 55 85 | 55 82 | 55 


~ > > 
a> or on 
ao o oO 
OU OO 
He Om G00 
~ ~ wo 
WAS eo 
bo ao o 
 OVOVOVOT 
on — o 
Be Ww © 
Woo So 
NAaAOns 
c on or 
or o or 
~ w ow 
S a> oO 
o o oO 
Ag ner 
ASSN 
me ww OO 
AnNawa 
So Oo Oo 
AaAannan 
o Oo o 
me Ww wo 
AAAwan 
Oo o oO 
Horgan 
or — or 
eB w ow 
NaAHAwa 
oO So Oo 
OTN 
TS Ee Orr 
BP w oO 
WAAWe 
Sacre 
AAT 
oOo Cal or 


2200 | 55 |20.00 | 50 |21.60 | 54 J21.00 | 54 21.80 | 54 22.60 | 563]22.00 | 55 |23.60 | 50 








3.25 | 60 | 2.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 8.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 |..... Jee. few eee pee fee eee 
-34 | 55 -34 | 55 -40 | 55 40 | 55 .40 | 55 44 | 55 44 | 55 30 | 55 
3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.50 | 55 | 3.50 | 55 | 4.50 | 55 | 4.00 | 59 
3.00 | 573] 3.00 | 60 | 3.35 | 60 | 3.25 | 60 | 3.25 | 60 | 2.50 | 60 | 2.50 60 | 2.50 | 60 
2.25 | 60 | 2.25 | 60 |...... | 3.50 | 55 | 3.50 | 55 | 3.50 | 55 | 3.50 | 55 | 2.68 | 40 
.39 | 55 37 | 60 33 | 55 33 | 55 .83 | 55 33 | 55 83 | 55 33 | 55 


S 

o 

or 

o 

eo 

S 

S 
our 

or 











.85 | 55 30 | 55 30 | 55 DON DOU eccrine Set 40 | 50 .50 | 50 45 | 55 
5.00 | 44 | 3.50 | 55 | 3 5 3.51 | 55 50 | 55 | 3.50 | 55 | 3.50 | 55 
.50 | 54 45 | 55 50 | 55 .50 | 55 -50 | 55 50 | 55 50 | 55 50 | 55 
5.50 | 54 | 5.00 | 54 | 4.50 | 54 | 4.50 | 54 | 4.77 | 54 77 | 54 | 4.95 | 55 | 4.95 | 55 
4.95 | 54 | 4.68 | 54 | 4.68 | 45 | 5.20 | 55 | 5. 3.50 | 55 | 3.50 | 55 
5.50 | 54 | 5.10 | 59 | 4.80 | 59 | 4.40 | 59 | 4.40 | 50 00 | 59 | 4.25 | 59 | 4.60 | 55 

















93.92 | 59 (25.50 | 50 [27.50 | 50 |27.50 | 50 27.50 | 50 [30.25 | 55 |30.25 | 55 30.25 | 55 


30°83'| 60 (27.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |27.60 | 50 [32.95 | 50 |32.33 | 50 36.00 | 50 [25.90 | 50 


























“gi | 50 | 69 | 50 | .60| 50 | .633| 50 | 628 
31.79 | 44 131.70 | 44 130.80 44 34.00 ! 44 '34.00 

















50. ; : .5E 
44 134.00 | 44 34.00 | 44 932.40 © 44 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LAFOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 

















1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages! per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Furniture Manv- 
FACTURING—Continued 


Wood Carvers— 
No. 1 

















IN Oulow eae aca. Hour nice [ics a|eecceelog. | 27541180 | 275.) 80 || {7501%50'| | -70"1 50} 270160 |. 70. 160 


Shaper Hands— 








INo. 1: Hour 37 | 55 35 | 60 30 | 55 80 | 55 30 | 55 30 | 55 28 | 55 28 | 55 
INO’ 62 icice ost Hour 47 | 55 45 | 60 403) 55 -403| 55 403| 55 403| 55 403) 55 45 | 55 
INO a Sie citerrnate aes isisists Hour 50 | 54 45 | 55 -40 | 55 40 | 55 -40 | 55 380 | 55 -35 | 55 -42 | 55 
INO cg 4s scersrctrens's 16:2 5. ap5 Bourn eae. Bevel ee nOO MOU -55 | 50 -55 | 50 -58 | 50 -65 | 50 -65 | 50 -60 | 50 
ING. Oe ccgeces ses e...| Day 6.00 | 54 | 5.70 | 59 | 4.20 | 59 | 4.20 | 59 | 4.20 | 59 | 4.50 | 59 | 4.50 | 59 | 4.50 | 59 
ING’, OG ecperascrais oiss0i8 ek Hour .60 | 55 .60 | 50 -66 | 50 -70 | 50 .70 | 50 :70 | 55 123) 55 723) 50 
INO sili ciagreiage. + Senpeyeleteyels Week 17.50 | 50 24.75 | 50 /27.50 | 50 /27.50 | 50 |20.00 | 50 |22.50 | 50 |22.50 | 50 |22.50 | 50 
INOY gO ite eencee.ccaapet ot our) Wer cae. Feels) 20M] 200 54 | 50 -55 | 50 -55 | 50 -59 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 | 50 
INO} BO arte poesia lel@Hoe \lhor eae seta) s aoa GaO) -60 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 | 50 -54 | 50 











50 |18.00 | 50 |18.00 | 50 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 
































1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 

Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages) per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per anes per eeer per |Wages| per 
wk. * | wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 

$ $ $ $ $ 

Furniture Manvu- : 
FACTURING—Con. 
30 | 55 29 | 55 25 | 60 .25 | 60 273| 60 25 | 60 25 | 60 
29 | 55 27 | 60 .25 | 55 .25 | 55 -15 | 55 ; 16 | 55 -16 | 55 
Sees pes eleceastfene (2000 |':50 125.00! [50 12500) |50 ; 25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 
22.00 | 55 |19.25 | 55 |19.25 | 55 119.25 | 55 119.25 | 55 : 19.25 | 55 119.25 | 55 
4.00 | 48 | 3.50 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 
37 | 54 333] 55 35 | 55 .32 | 55 .o2 | 55 82 | 55 32 | 55 
3.50 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 2.70 | 54 | 2.70 | 54 | 2.70 | 54 2.70 | 54 | 2.70 | 54 
47 | 48 35 | 48 31 | 54 .28 | 54 .80 | 54 33 | 54 35 | 54 
323| 50 35 | 50 30 | 50 .30 | 350 .35 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 44 
teat 38 | 54 37 | 60 80 | 50 .380 | 50 334] 50 333] 50 
35 | 50 36 | 54 33 | 50 3 50 .o3 | 50 30 | 50 30 | 50 
313] 55 273) 55 25 | 55 25 | 55 25 | 55 25 | 55 223| 50 
38 | 50 38 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 .387 | 50 38 | 50 36 | 50 
42 | 50 43 | 50 43 | 50 43 | 50 .43 | 50 43 | 50 39 | 50 
40 | 50 37 | 50 35 | 50 34 | 50 .84 | 50 34 | 50 34 | 50 
28 | 54 26 | 54 26 | 54 27 | 54 .25 | 54 28 | 54 25 | 54 
40.| 52 36 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 50 .43 | 50 40 | 50 48 | 50 
Fe seres 36 | 50 36 | 50 36 | 50 .36 | 50 36 | 50 36 | 50 
45 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 .40 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 
38 | 50 35 | 50 35 | 55 35 | 55 35 | 59 30) | BBe Ieee tered tererene 
SasH AND Door 
FactTorigs 
Bench anes 

5 45 | 50 45 | 50 .50 | 50 523) 50 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 










































































1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages! per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
SasH AND Door $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
a Bee ORE COR: 
aper Hands— 
Nat oe Mite oiaieericr sa eretdyaore tial) ELOULY  iaistocsceles| tree < .58 | 59 55 | 55 55 | 55 53 | 55 .53 | 55 53 | 55 .53 | 50 
Pateevstel [sitters .3874| 45 40 | 50 35 | 50 40 | 50 .40 | 50 40 | 50 -40 | 50 
50 | 50 55 | 50 473] 50 473] 50 473| 50 .472| 50 50 | 50 50 50 
40 | 60 40 | 60 40 | 60 40 | 60 40 | 55 -40 | 55 40 | 55 -40 | 55 
Pee eet ences 53 | 55 52 | 55 52 | 55 52 | 55 .62 | 55 52 | 55 -50 | 50 
63 | 50 63 | 44 60 | 47 60 | 47 60 | 47 .60 | 50 60 | 50 .60 | 44 
52 | 493 52 | 49 52 | 493 52 | 493 52 | 49 -52 | 49 52 | 493) .52 | 403 
71 | 44 71 | 44 70 | 48 70 | 48 75 | 44 -75 | 44 75 | 44 .80 | 44 
30.00 | 50 |27.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 j25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 
Bee ee eter .53 | 49 .61 | 55 51 | 55 51 | 55 -51 | 55 51 | 55 .51 | 50 
45 | 60 .45 | 60 45 | 60 45 | 60 45 | 55 -45 | 55 45 | 55 45 | 55 
75 | 55 75 | 55 65 | 55 60 | 55 60 | 55 .60 | 55 60 | 55 .60 | 44 
45 | 50 .55 | 50 45 | 50 45 | 55 45 | 55 -473) 55 55 | 55 .523) 50 
60 | 44 65 | 44 60 | 44 60 | 44 65 | 44 -70 | 44 60 | 44 .60 | 44 
60 | 44 60 | 44 60 | 44 60 | 44 60 | 44 .60 | 44 60 | 44 -60 | 44 
60 | 44 60 | 44 65 | 44 65 | 44 673] 44 .673| 44 70 | 44 .70 | 44 
50 | 54 .50 | 44 50 | 44 37 | 44 40%) 54 40%] 54 403] 54 |...... aca 
Sp everehace||lasarats 24.00 | 54 | 24.00] 50 |24.00 | 523/24.00 | 54 |24.00 | 54 |24.00 | 54 124.00 | 54 
57 | 55 .573| 59 60 | 55 .60 | 55 60 | 55 .60 | 55 60 | 543] .60 | 54% 
55 | 50 .574| 50 574} 50 -60 | 55 60 | 55 .624| 55 65 | 55 .623] 50 
60 | 44 .60 | 44 55 | 44 .55 | 44 60 | 44 -60 | 44 65 | 44 .65 | 44 
60 | 44 60 | 44 55 | 48 .55 | 48 70 | 44 .70 | 44 FO) NWAGNNG epeyarrs 
Sess chet .60 | 49 48 | 55 .48 | 55 50 | 55 -50 | 55 50 | 55 .50 | 50 
75 | 50 .75 | 50 75 | 50 .75 | 44 75 | 44 .385 | 50 40 | 50 .65 | 50 
Bo top ciiln ee .60 | 55 58 | 55 -58 | 55 58 | 55 -58 | 55 58 | 55 .58 | 50 
72 | 55 .62 | 55 60 | 55 -60 | 55 60 | 55 .60 | 55 60 | 55 -60 | 55 
35.00 | 50 135.00 | 50 135.00 | 50 135.00 | 50 |35.00 | 50 135.00 | 50 |35.00 | 50 135.00 | 50 
00.00}... ./200.00 200.00 210.00 210.00 210.00 210.00)... .}210.00 
20.00 | 54 |20.00 | 54 |20.00 | 54 |19.00 | 54 |19.00 | 54 |19.00 | 54 |18.00 | 54 |...... 
Botan aiite sc 24.00 | 54 [24.00 | 50 |24.00 | 523/24.00 | 54 |24.00 | 54 24.00 | 54 |24.00 | 54 
25.00 | 50 |24.00 | 50 |23.00 | 50 [23.00 | 50 |23.00 | 50 |23.00 | 50 |23.00 | 50 |23.00 | 50 
Fereesia| ores 26.00 | 60 {33.00 | 55 |30.00 | 55 130.00 | 55 |30.00 | 55 |32.00 | 55 132.00 | 55 
32.50 | 55 |82.50 | 55 |32.50 | 50 /32.50 | 50 |32.50 | 50 135.00 | 50 |35.00 | 50 135.00 | 50 
4.75 | 55 | 4.00 | 55 | 4.25 | 60 | 4.25 | 60 | 4.25 | 60 | 4.25 | 60 | 4.25 | 60 | 3.83 | 60 
42 | 60 .42 | 60 42 | 60 .42 | 60 42 | 55 .42 | 55 42 | 55 42 | 55 
30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 132.00 | 50 |36.00 | 50 136.00 | 44 
systole || ete .50 | 44 55 | 44 -60 | 44 65 | 44 .65 | 44 65 | 44 65 | 44 
he Piso ieee 18.00 | 54 18.00 | 50 |18.00 | 523]18.00 | 54 ]16.00 | 54 }16.00 | 54 |16.00 |} 54 
16.50 | 54 |16.50 | 54 |16.50 | 54 |15.00 | 54 |15.00 | 54 |15.00 | 54 |15.00 | 54 15.00 | 54 
40 | 493) .45 | 49 42 | 493) .42 | 492 42 | 493] .42 | 492 42 | 493] .42 | 492 
40 | 50 .35 | 50 323] 50 .323| 50 323] 50 .323] 50 323! 50 .323] 50 
30 | 45 .80 | 45 30 | 50 .380 | 50 30 | 50 .380 | 50 30 | 50 .30 | 50 
30 | 60 .30 | 60 60 | 60 .30 | 60 80 | 55 .30 | 55 30 | 55 .380 | 55 
SOPRA | seen .374| 50 35 | 50 .35 | 50 35 | 50 .35 | 50 35 | 50 -35 | 50 
39 | 55 .389 | 50 40 | 50 -40 | 47 40 | 47 -40 | 50 40 | 50 .40 | 44 
40 | 44 .40 | 44 40 | 44 40 | 44 40 | 44 .40 | 44 40 | 44 -40 | 44 
FounpDRIgs 
AND MacHINE SHOPS 
Blacksmiths— 
No. 1.. 45 | 66 -40 | 40 42 | 57 42 | 57 42 | 57 42 | 57 42 | 57 -42 | 57 
754| 54 -50 | 60 55 | 60 55 | 60 -55 | 60 .60 | 60 60 | 60 .60 | 584 
65 | 45 -40 | 55 524] 50 523! 50 .523) 55 .52%) 55 523] 55 .523| 45 
573] 44 .574] 44 574] 463 573] 463] .573] 463] 578] 55 65 | 55 .65 | 50 
sis Stee orally) eelieil iar 60 | 50 60 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 | 50 60 | 50 -60 | 50 
60 | 523) .60 | 524 57 | 463] .57 | 463) .57 | 464) .60 | 462 60 | 52 .60 | 464 
spate tte ...[| .70 | 494 65 | 493} .68 | 493] .68 | 493] .70 | 494 724) 493] .724] 492 
50 .54 | 36 58 | 50 .58 | 50 .58 | 50 .58 | 50 58 | 50 .58 | 50 
60 -50 | 55 50 | 55 .50 | 50 55 | 50 -55 | 50 55 | 50 .55 | 50 
sieieaec .674| 45 55 | 48 .55 | 54 60 | 54 .60 | 54 60 | 54 .60 | 54 
55 .50 | 45 45 | 50 -45 | 50 40 | 50 .40 | 50 46 | 54 -46 | 54 
Sea oeevs .50 | 32 50 | 50 -50 | 50 50 | 50 -50 | 50 50) 50 hcaeoee 
50 .65 | 50 65 | 50 .65 | 50 65 | 50 .65 | 50 65 | 50 -65 | 50 
eseeed .60 | 50 60 | 50 60 | 50 60 | 50 60 | 50 60 | 50 .60 | 50 
50 .62 | 50 56 | 50 56 | 50 56 | 50 56 | 50 60 | 50 .60 | 50 
54 -61 | 50 48 | 50 -48 | 50 48 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 50 .50 | 50 
ape -45 | 54 524] 54 .50 | 54 50 | 54 .50 | 54 423) 54 -423) 48 
Rene -65 | 45 65 | 48 -65 | 48 65 | 48 .65 | 48 68 | 48 .68 | 48 
we: Steere -70 | 24 80 | 45 -80 | 45 80 | 50 .80 | 50 80 | 50 .85 | 50 
Be eee. .124| 57 724] 54 .723| 54 723| 54 724) 54 70 | 54 .65 | 54 
50 .85 | 50 60 | 44 .60 | 44 65 | 50 -65 | 50 65 | 50 .65 | 50 
44 .85 | 44 70 | 44 .70 | 44 70 | 44 .77 | 44 77 | 44 .80 | 44 
50 .85 | 50 85 | 54 .85 | 54 85 | 54 .85 | 54 85 | 54 .85 | 54 
ater .75 | 50 75 | 44 75 | 44 75 | 44 .75 | 44 75 | 44 .75 | 44 
44 .75 | 44 714] 44 713} 44 75 | 44 75 | 44 75 | 44 .75 | 44 
Dp Oetecie .77 | 44 764] 44 -802| 44 803| 44 80%] 44 80%] 44 80%) 44 
4] 44 -714) 44 714) 44 .75 | 44 75 | 44 75 | 44 80 | 44 80 | 44 
. . iz 








Be 
‘upo 
No. 
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TABLE X.—-SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 


a Men— 




































































1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per Wages] per Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bb avaca Sei esas -70 | 48 .70 | 48 70 | 48 70 | 48 .70 | 48 70 | 48 .75 | 48 
.47 | 66 .32 | 66 -40 | 57 40 | 57 40 | 57 .40 | 57 40 | 57 -40 | 57 
.873| 45 -70 | 40 .75 | 40 75 | 40 60 | 40 .60 | 50 60 | 55 .60 | 45 
.873| 48 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 75 | 48 75 | 48 .75 | 48 823] 48 .823| 48 
Saeeie eet .65 | 48 -75 | 48 75 | 48 75 | 48 .75 | 48 824 |)485 teenie 
So eace lume .30 | 60 .50 | 60 50 | 60 50 | 60 .50 | 60 50 | 60 .50 | 60 
Rees eillepre\e .553] 54 -40 | 60 45 | 60 45 | 60 OY GO! Hers caret the cote ate Metre eee 
Meets atte s .30 | 50 -423) 55 424) 55 40 | 55 .87%| 55 40 | 55 .40 | 55 
.603} 50 -61 | 36 .60 | 50 60 | 50 60 | 50 .60 | 50 60 | 50 .60 | 50 
Baw cise | cies .673] 45 .62 | 54 65 | 54 65 | 54 65 | 54 673| 54 .673] 54 
secieissilies .58 | 24 -55 | 45 55 | 45 55 | 50 .55 | 50 55 | 50 -55 | 44 
Savesiel| ss ere -45 | 45 -50 | 44 50 | 50 50 | 50 .54 | 50 54 | 50 .54 | 44 
Fe ete dare’ .553| 54 .39 | 54 39 | 54 39 | 54 .44 | 54 44 | 54 -44 | 54 
Roca eet .423] 36 .50 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 50 .50 | 50 SOUT GO! eo tee cleaee 
5. een eee .67 | 45 .60 | 48 60 | 48 60 | 48 .65 | 54 66 | 54 -66 | 48 
.64 | 59 .64 | 59 .73 | 54 73 | 54 73 | 54 10 | 64 aot, Of .73 | 54 
ea icrerasell aeeats -674| 57 .673| 54 65 | 54 65 | 54 .65 | 54 65 | 54 .65 | 54 
3oneceiieeas -55 | 55 .55 | 55 55 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 55 50 | 55 -50 | 55 
Soto eenes -70 | 44 -712| 44 75 | 44 75 | 40 75 | 40 75 | 40 -75 | 40 
Bosse eeisie .64 | 44 -623} 44 623] 44 75 | 44 75 | 44 75 | 44 .75 | 44 
ae eel rails. .55 | 48 -40 | 48 40 | 48 40 | 48 .55 | 48 55 | 48 .55 | 48 
Dy araapersiin Sale .55 | 54 -55 | 48 55 | 48 55 | 48 -55 | 48 55 | 48 .55 | 48 
Rammesile ess -40 | 60 -40 | 60 40 | 60 40 | 60 -40 | 60 40 | 60 -46 | 60 
ia eee Arter .39 | 54 .35 | 60 37 | 60 323! 60 .323| 60 35 | 60 .385 | 60 
Se esilece .35 | 55 .40 | 55 40 | 55 40 | 55 -40 | 55 40 | 55 -40 | 55 
avele sree [le side -423] 50 -423) 60 424! 60 45 | 60 .40 | 60 40 | 60 -40 | 60 
wees noes .54 | 55 .50 | 60 50 | 60 50 | 60 .50 | 60 50 | 60 -45 | 60 
ete cil eat .55 | 45 .55 | 44 55 | 45 55 | 45 .55 | 45 55 | 45 -55 | 44 
Gun aes toes .50 | 54 .543] 54 543] 54 554] 54 -553] 54 553] 54 -553] 54 
Sspearecilee ees .44 | 54 .44 | 54 44 | 54 44 | 54 -44 | 54 44 | 54 -44 | 54 
eres Vers cre .45 | 45 55 | 50 55 | 50 55 | 50 -55 | 50 Di} GO: lee eee 
ape ereel carr, -50 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 50 -50 | 50 50 | 50 -50 | 50 
sees eh tei .05 | 45 -55 | 40 55 | 48 55 | 48 -55 | 48 55 | 54 -55 | 54 
Me ata etscs .423| 57 .45 | 54 45 | 54 45 | 54 45 | 54 45 | 54 45 | 54 
Roseeeds ak .60 | 50 .55 | 50 55 | 50 55 | 50 55 | 50 55 | 50 .55 | 50 
Helereiats||(eea-s .50 | 50 .50 | 44 50 | 44 50 | 44 50 | 44 50 | 44 .50 | 44 
Zoleeesilia ees - 744) 44 .623| 44 645] 44 643] 44 643) 44 643] 44 -643) 44 
.72 | 48 .683} 48 .65 | 48 60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 -60 | 48 .60 | 48 
.75 | 48 rat 44 .65 | 44 65 | 44 65 | 44 .65 | 44 65 | 44 .70 | 44 
Sorat esti ovates s .723| 48 .65 | 44 65 | 44 .65 | 44 .65 | 44 .65 | 44 -70 44 
-45 | 66 .42 | 40 .43 | 57 45 | 57 -45 | 57 45 | 57 -45 | 57 45 57 
.68 | 60 .50 | 60 .57 | 60 57 | 60 .57 | 60 .57 | 60 .57 | 60 .65 | 58% 
Metach Aeieysre .60 | 54 .54 | 54 55 | 54 .55 | 54 .55 | 54 .55 | 54 .55 | 54 
.75 | 45 .55 | 55 .55 | 55 55 | 55 .55 | 55 .55 | 55 .55 | 55 .55 | 45 
-65 | 44 .65 | 44 .65 | 463 65 | 463] .65 | 464) .65 | 46%) .65 | 55 -65 | 50 
Seo Mtetelallntes 6 -55 | 55 -55 | 55 55 | 55 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 -55 | 55 60 50 
.55 | 523] .50 | 524); .50 | 463 50 | 463] .55 | 464) .55 | 463) .56% 52 -57 | 465 
.64 | 50 .60 | 50 .574| 44 58 | 493] .583) 494] .60 | 494) .613 493 a Lcomeress [eres : 
ANepte 5:| ers .70 | 494] .65 | 493 65 | 493] .65 | 493] .65 | 494) .65 | 493] .65 | 493 
.50 | 55 -45 | 55 -45 | 55 45 | 55 .45 | 55 -45 | 55 .45 | 55 -45 | 55 
.85 | 50 65 | 36 .55 | 50 55 | 50 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 -55 | 50 
.60 | 60 .60 | 55 .50 | 50 60 | 50 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 | 50 
6 ys locas .573| 60 .574| 60 574] 60 .573) 60 .574! 60 -50 | 60 -55 | 60 
“he Herstal Mistete .65 | 45 .544| 48 60 | 54 -70 | 54 .70 | 54 .70 | 54 “70 54 
ifs: Sots a] nent .50 | 54 .554| 54 624] 48 .624] 48 .623] 48 .623] 48 623] 48 
.65 | 50 -60 | 45 .60 | 50 60 | 50 .60 | 50 .524! 50 -55 | 50 .55 | 50 
Heated woe} 260 | 36 -60 | 50 55 | 50 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 SOB ODO! || err gi eres 
Jeane ly spon oo. .65 | 50 65 | 50 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 
.70 | 50 .63 | 50 -50 | 50 50 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 .55 | 44 -55 44 
-66 | 50 .63 | 50 .60 | 50 60 | 50 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 50 
.70 | 50 .62 | 50 .60 | 50 65 | 50 .65 | 50 .70 | 50 .70 | 50 .65 | 50 
.68 | 54 .61 | 50 .55 | 60 55 | 50 .55 | 50 .54 | 50 .57 | 50 57 50 
stearate alates -50 | 48 .50 | 54 50 | 54 .50 | 54 .50 | 54 -50 54 .55 | 48 
Sap Oe os} 26D'3| 745 .673| 54 6734} 48 .674| 48 .675) 48 .673| 48 -70 | 48 
.75 | 59 .674| 59 .72 | 54 72.) 54 .72 | 54 .72 | 54 .72 | 54 .72 | 54 
oe Sie 200 ul 24 .68 | 45 68 | 45 .68 | 50 .68 | 50 .68 | 50 -68 50 
a 3 Stole sOagl we .65 | 54 65 | 54 -65 | 54 .65 | 54 -65 54 .65 | 54 
‘75 44 -50 | 48 .65 | 52 65 | 493) .65 494| .65 | 52 .65 | 52 .65 | 52 
Moiese seed | hoa so0 .673] 50 674} 50 .673| 50 -70 | 50 .70 | 50 .70 | 50 
.90 | 50 .90 | 50 .60 | 44 60 | 44 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 65 | 44 65 a 
44 .85 | 44 .77 | 44 75 | 44 .77 | 44 .77 | 44 lt (44 aii ; 
49 .75 | 49 .60 | 49 60 | 49 .60 | 49 .65 | 49 .65 | 49 .65 | 4 
' 271 00) G0 .95 | 54 90 | 54 90 | 54 .90 | 54 -90 | 54 .90 | 54 
ae Ne |  eoil-50 |) H700| 44.1) Bon | 44. rolled |) 75) b4a || 75 |.44) |) 275 44 
"184 44 .75 | 44 .714| 44 71%) 44 75 | 44 25 44 75 44 ae a 
4] 44 .75 | 44 .714] 44 774| 44 774| 44 TTS 44 .773| 44 th 4 i 
wesele seen A .714]} 44 75 | 44 75 | 44 .75 | 44 .75 | 44 114 
““"goi| aa} (75 | 44] 166 | 44] .68] 44 | 68 | 44] .68 | 44| .75 | 44 75 | 44 
é 44 .75 ' 44 71 44 74 44 7 44 .74 ' 44 75 «44 sn 
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TABLE X—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 


6 Ae 2 eS 














1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per Wages] per |/Wages| per |Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FouNDRIES AND 
Macutne Snors—Con. 
Moulders— 


INO Sig) ciarate elete oteteteleleie ei Hour . 763} 48 .70 | 48 | .70 | 48 -70 | 48 -70 | 48 -70 | 48 -70 | 48 -75 | 48 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND Tene OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
ADES—Continued 
































1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FounDRIES AND 
Macuine SHops—Con. 
Labourers—Con. 
ee ta ice ety aanie atc Hour “|e saneslareoe 50 | 54 41 | 54 -41 | 54 41 | 54 41 | 54 41 | 54 41 | 54 
BNO S02 ore Seen eieihs our |Besactlines's 39 | 54 39 | 54 .39 | 54 39 | 54 39 | 54 36 | 54 36 | 54 
IN Gad BNE eas Ok eee Four ecules 40 | 48 40 | 48 .40 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 
PNORSTd Cosh eee puso Hour 56 | 50 40 | 45 40 | 50 -40 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 
BNO SDL S saree cot. Hour 45 | 54 35 | 50 37 | 50 -40 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 
BN Gs here cine cate loan’ We eoed lees « 35 | 50 40 | 40 -40 | 48 40 | 48 40 | 48 40 | 54 40 | 48 
PN Geplide sce tence ceitetng: POUL! pcerte oleae ¢ 40 | 57 40 | 54 -40 | 54 40 | 54 40 | 54 40 | 54 40 | 54 
INGAUS cece ee onde Hour 55 | 48 35 | 43% 40 | 52 -40 | 495 40 | 493 40 | 52 40 | 52 40 | 52 
INOGAG: wasn eee eno rou So tec le ens 50 | 55 -40 | 55 -40 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 55 40 | 55 40 | 55 
BOS 20 e eel oe arcs ECGUE Neh i Mae ns 50 | 50 -423| 50 423] 50 423] 50 423) 50 424) 50 423) 50 
Osa ee cee ect cots Hour 60 | 44 50 | 44 .50 | 44 -50 | 44 50 | 44 564| 44 562] 44 |. .ceee 
ENON Zones ee Hour 60 | 44 50 | 44 .50 | 44 .523| 44 523] 44 524) 44 524] 44 524] 44 
NORE SRS. ceotdRacseee Hour 59 | 44 523) 44 50 | 44 .524| 44 523] 44 524| 44 524) 44 523] 44 
BN G 2b vcictia ne ate cicte ails Hour 533| 44 50 | 44 47 | 44 47 | 44 47 | 44 47 | 44 47 | 44 50 | 44 
MAcHINERY 
MANUFACTURING 





Blacksmiths— 
1 

















“75'|'36 | (70 136| 63 | 45| 163} 50] .63|50| .63| 50] .55 | 50| .55 | 50 
‘eo | 50 | 54/50 | .54| 50] 54] 45 | 154] 50] 154] 55] .54| 55] 54 | 50 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 








Occupation 


{ 


MAcuINERY 
ManuracturINGc—Con. 


Millwrights— 
Novel cstsasieels aeons 








Unit 


Hour 




































































1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages) per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
bBo Gone .70 | 50) .70 | 44 .70 | 44 -70 | 44 .70 | 44 .70 | 44 .70 | 44 
.60 | 40 .53 | 50 .53 | 45 .63 | 50 .53 | 50 .03 | 50 .53 | 40 
.60 | 35 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 .69 | 40 
.60 | 50 .54 | 55 .54 | 50 .54 | 50 .54 | 50 .573| 50 .60 | 50 
.57 | 43 -48 | 50 .50 | 40 .50 | 55 .60 | 55 .60 | 50 -69 | 50 
-53 | 50 .45 | 50 .45 | 54 45 | 54 45 | 54 45 | 54 .50 | 54 
.65 | 50 .573| 50 .50 | 50 .55 | 50 -55 | 50 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 
-90 | 44 .80 | 50 -90 | 50 -90 | 50 .90 | 50 .95 | 50 .95 | 50 
.55 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 .60 | 50 
-53 | 44 .53 | 50 .53 | 45 .53 | 50 .53 | 50 .53 | 50 .53 | 40 
-64 | 35 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 .58 | 50 .58 | 50 .58 | 50 .63 | 40 
.50 | 60 -40 | 54 .55 | 54 .55 | 54 55 | 54 .55 | 54 .50 | 48 
.65 | 35 .583| 44 .583| 44 .583| 50 .583| 50 .583| 50 .583| 50 
td) 36 15 | 45 -70 | 50 -70 | 50 .70 | 50 -70 | 50 -70 | 50 
.70 | 50 .70 | 50 .70 | 45 .70 | 50 .10 | 55 .70 | 55 .70 | 50 
-70 | 49 .75 | 49 -75 | 49 -75 | 49 .75 | 49 .75 | 49 -75 | 49 
.65 | 50 .60 | 50 -60 | 54 .60 | 54 .60 | 54 .60 | 54 -60 | 54 
.73 | 44 .623| 50 -623] 45 .623| 45 623] 45 .65 | 45 .70 | 45 
.70 | 40 .75 | 48 -70 | 48 7 48 .70 | 54 .70 | 54 .70 | 54 
asters ay 268: |} 50 .70 | 50 -70 | 50 .72 | 50 .72 | 50 .75 | 50 
.85 | 44 -77 | 44 77 | 44 .77 | 44 -77 | 44 .77 | 44 .77 | 44 
.75 | 44 .714] 44 .713] 44 .75 | 44 .75 | 44 .75 | 44 .75 | 44 
.75 | 44 .72 | 50 sf2))| 60 | .72| 50 .75 | 50 .75 | 50 15 | 50 
.60 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 | 50 .60 | 50 .65 | 50 -70 | 50 
.80 | 50 .70 | 44 -70 | 44 .70 | 44 .70 | 44 -70 | 44 .75 | 44 
.60 | 40 .60 | 50 .60 | 45 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 -60 | 50 .60 | 40 
-60 | 35 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 -60 | 50 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 -60 | 50 
.65: | 35 -65 | 44 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 
-55 | 55 .55 | 55 .55 | 55 .65 | 55 -65 | 55 100: ||| 555 |e. ote tere 
.50 | 50 -50 | 45 .50 | 50 -50 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 55 
.87 | 50 .85 | 50 .80 | 50 -80 | 50 -85 | 50 .85 | 50 .85 | 50 
.62 | 48 .60 | 50 .60 | 40 .60 | 50 -40 | 50 -40 | 50 -40 | 50 
17 | 49 -77 | 49 .77 | 49 .77 | 49 -77 | 49 .77 | 49 .82 | 49 
.66 | 50 -61 | 50 .60 | 54 -60 | 54 .60 | 54 -60 | 54 .60 | 54 
.70 | 50 -60 | 50 .60 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 | 50 .60 | 50 .624] 50 
.90 | 54 -70 | 48 -70 | 48 .70 | 48 .70 | 48 -70 | 48 -70 | 48 
-90 | 44 .90 | 50 -90 | 50 .90 | 50 .95 | 50 .95 | 50 .95 | 50 
.88 | 44 77 | 44 .77 | 44 -77 | 44 .80 | 44 -80 | 44 .80 | 44 
.63 | 40 .65 | 50 .65 | 45 -65 | 50 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 .65 | 40 
.57 | 45 .54 | 50 .54 | 50 -54 | 50 -54 | 50 .54 | 50 .54 | 50 
.474| 55 .33 | 55 .o3 | 55 .33 | 55 .383 | 55 330%| 08) [a.0c eee ener 
.54 | 45 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 -50 | 50 -50 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 
.50 | 50 -47 | 50 -50 | 50 -50 | 50 -54 | 50 .54 | 50 .54 | 44 
49 | 45 45 | 50 45 | 50 -45 | 50 -45 | 50 -45 | 50 .45 | 50 
.65 | 44 af0 | 50 .70 | 50 -70 | 50 -70 | 50 .70 | 50 .70 | 50 
.70 | 50 .75 | 44 75 | 44 .80 | 44 -80 | 44 | .85 | 44 .85 | 44 
.68 | 40 .66 | 50 .66 | 45 -66 | 50 .66 | 50 -66 | 50 -70 | 45 
.60 | 55 -623| 55 .65 | 55 -65 | 55 .65 | 55 3650)" 550)\-.e.necleee 
.68 | 48 .58 | 50 .60 | 40 -50 | 55 -60 | 55 -65 | 50 .65 | 50 
.70 | 45 -62 | 50 .62 | 50 .62 | 50 -62 | 50 -62 | 50 -62 | 50 
-62 | 45 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 | 50 .60 | 50 -60 | 50 
35 | 50 40 | 44 .40 | 44 -40 | 44 40 | 44 -40 | 44 40 | 44 
-40 | 40 .43 | 54 43 | 45 .43 | 50 -43 | 50 -46 | 50 46 | 40 
.36 | 40 .388 | 56 88 | 56 .38 | 56 .38 | 56 .38 | 56 .38 | 56 
.53 | 43 45 | 50 47 | 50 -47 | 50 .47 | 50 .47 | 50 .47 | 50 
.40 | 60 .36 | 54 .36 | 55 .36 | 55 .36 | 55 -36 | 60 .386 | 60 
.45 | 78 .45 | 78 .45 | 78 45 | 78 -50 | 78 250/085 |\:3.0aees| ae 
.53 | 40 .53 | 50 .58 | 45 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 .55 | 40 
.40 | 60 423) 55 -45 | 55 -473| 55 473] 55 ANU A Peace coc 
493) 493) .59 | 493] .493] 492] .492] 492] 59 493] .54 | 54 .54 | 54 
.60 | 66 .55. | 72 .60 | 77 .60 | 77 .60 | 77 .60 | 77 .60 | 77 
.55 | 60 .56 | 50 .56 | 50 -56 | 50 -56 | 50 .56 | 50 .56 | 50 
35 | 40 .85 | 50 285) | 50 .385 | 50 .35 | 50 .35 | 50 .385 | 40 
.36 | 385 .385 | 50 .385 | 50 .35 | 50 .35 | 50 .35 | 50 .388 | 56 
.85 | 55 874] 55 .374| 55 .o7%| 55 .303| 55 230311052 (42). ee 
.36 | 40 .36 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 .388 | 50 
42 | 50 -45 | 50 424) 50 .424] 50 383) 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
.40 | 36 86 | 495) .383) 493} .39 | 493} .41 | 4931 141 | 493] 43 49, 
-45 | 45 .385 | 50 45 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 -40 | 50 .40 | 50? 
80 | 43 +80) || 55 .80 | 40 30 | 55 .35 | 50 .35 | 50 .35 | 50 
-45 | 49 .45 | 49 -50 | 49 -50 | 49 -50 | 49 -50 | 49 -50 | 49 
.50 | 44 .40 | 44 40 | 44 -40 } 44 40 | 44 -40 | 44 .45 | 44 
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TABLE X—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 

















1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


AvTOMOBILE MaNnu- 
FACTURING 


(A) AvromosiLes— 


Assemblers— 
No. 


Like ....{ .60} 50} .60| 50] .60] 50] .60] 50] .60| 50] .60] 50] .60 | 44 
ee "| 150150} :50) 50] 50] 50] .50] 50] .50| 50] .50] 50] .50 | 44 



































Craters, Packers and 
Loaders— 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 











































































1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1930 

Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per Wages] per 

wk. wk. wk. wk. é wk. 

$ $ $ $ 
AvtTomMoBILE MANv- 
FACTURING—Con. 
(A) AuTomosites—Con. 
Painters, Enamellers and 
arnishers— 

ee 40 | 50} .40 | 50 40 | 50 .45 | 44 
45 | 50 .45 | 50 45 | 50 -50 | 44 

65 | 50 .65 | 50 65 | 50 .65 | 44 

70 | 50 | .70 | 50 70 | 50 -70 | 44 

80 | 50} .80 | 50 80 | 50 .75 | 44 

54 | 59 -54 | 44 55 | 40 -55 | 40 

85 | 48 .85 | 48 85 | 48 -90 |} 48 

80 | 48 | .80 | 48 80 | 48 873| 48 

65 | 494] .65 | 493 65 | 493 65 | 494 

454] 493] .45 | 494] .45 | 493 55 | 494 

60 | 493 60 | 494 50 | 493 473] 493 

70 | 493] .70 | 493] .70 | 493) .70 | 494] .75 | 493]...... os 

95 | 48] .95 | 48 95 | 48 1.00 | 48 

90 | 48 -90 | 48 90 | 48 .95 | 48 

85 | 48 85 | 48 85 | 48 90 | 48 

80 | 48 80 | 48 80 | 48 873] 48 

75 | 48 75 | 48 15) \c48\|" G7oR RAS STD ASS eee 

50 | 50} .50 | 50 50 | 50 .50 | 44 

45 | 50 .45 | 50 45 | 50 .45 | 44 

40 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 -40 | 44 

51 | 48 57 | 49 60 | 44 | .60] 40] .60] 40 ]...... Bie 

50 | 493} .50 | 494] .50 | 493 50 | 494 

45 | 493] .45 | 493) .45 | 493 45 | 492 

42%) 493 424) 494 422) 492 424) 492 

40 | 493 40 | 494 40 | 493 40 | 492 

373| 493] .373] 493] .373%] 493 374] 494 

75 | 50] .75 | 50 657150) 1) Gdn )po0 || 26bN) DON anaes bios 

60 | 50] .60 | 50 60 | 50 60 | 44 

55 | 50 55 | 50 55 | 50 55 | 44 

45 | 50] .45 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 44 

40 | 50 -40 | 50 40° |.50'} 40) 50°] .40°| 60))......%. ayerets 

95 | 48] .95 | 48 95 | 48 1-05 | 48 

90 | 48 | .90 | 48 90 | 48 .90 | 48 

85 | 48 | .85 | 48 85 | 48 874] 48 

75} 48] .75 | 48 75 | 48 75 | 48 

80} 48 | .80 | 48 801) 4857 2803048) 2801 48)l ce seen 

aYole eeysta Sato siaete relat CLOUT! Ml iererarete | wiercjeil Severin stovere 1.10 | 48 | 1-10 | 48 | 1.10 | 48 1.15 | 48 
Brsiars/stletatorstctevere seat MELOUL GN | tcretcrerciltece cal deme ai ates 1.05 | 48 | 1.05 | 48 | 1.05 | 48 1.10 | 48 
Byer atesoherey nie otevovar today | RHE OUST | ry ttte ehictete c'| crommreccval llereters 1.00 | 48 | 1.00 | 48 | 1.00 | 48 1.05 | 48 
aieain retaietelaeieisisjalal MELOUM "| sforeteral|ertac| cect ates 95 | 48] .95 |] 48] .95 | 48 1.00 | 48 
90 | 48} .90 | 48 90 | 48 .95 | 48 

85 | 48 | .85 | 48 85 | 48 -90 | 48 

80 | 48 | .80 | 48 80 | 48 873| 48 

75 | 48] .75 | 48 75 | 48 60 | 48 

724] 493} .724) 494) .724) 494 724| 494 

70 | 493} .70 | 494! .70 | 493 70 | 494 

673] 493] .673] 494] .674] 493 674] 494 

65 | 493] .56 | 494] .65 | 494 65 | 492 

623| 493] .623] 494] .623] 492 624] 493 

573] 493] .574] 493] .573%| 493 60 | 494 

40 | 48 40 | 48 60 | 48 55 | 473 

90 | 48 90 | 48 90 | 48 95 | 48 

85 | 48 85 | 48 85 | 48 90 | 48 

80 | 48 80 | 48 80 | 48 873] 48 

75 | 48 75 | 48 75 | 48 75 | 48 

40 | 493} .40 | 493) .40 | 494 48 | 494 

45 | 60} .45 | 60 45 | 60 -40 | 50 

35 | 493} .35 | 493] .35 | 493 45 | 493 

UE rials seoleceleteys,<.c18: | PEL OULOn [228 | atte Z -45 | 60 | .45 | 55] .45/55 |) .50] 59] .55 | 55]...... oe 
Moris sfetvee Seine af 55144!) .45 144! .40 | 494! .40 | 493! 140 ! 493 .40 ° 55 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 











TRADES—Continued 
1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages) per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


AUTOMOBILE MANU- 
FACTURING—Con. 


(B) AuromoBiLe Parts 


Buffers, Platers and Pol- 
ishers— 










































































Painters, Enamellers and 





Finishers— 
3.985 45 |60| .45| 60] .45| 60] .45| 60] .61| 50] .50 | 50 
No ) be eee o rer Ae 55 | ones "1 "gs | aga} 45 | 493] 45 | 493] .50 | 55] .50 | 55] .50 | 45 
Rae. Vag tet Hour | 170'|'44'|'"150'|'44'| 160 | 403] -60 | 493} 60 | 493) .70 | 55 | .75 | 55 | 1.00 | 45 | 
ae ee. Hour |... | ‘30 | 50 | .50 | 494| .60 | 494] -60 | 493] .60 | 492} .50 | 493] .45 | 493 
eee ko EIGtE | sees eae ase nalecie 60 | 50 | .54|55 | 154] 55 | .54 | 55 | .50 | 532) .45 | 53% 
thal Pood trode (hm | .65 | 44] .40 | 493] .45 | 493] .45 | 493] 55 | 55] .55 | 55) .50 | 45 





44160 | .475| 60 | .50| 60| .40| 59 | .40| 55 ]...... a 
"50 | 493| 50 | 493| .50 | 493] .45 | 493; .45 | 403] i 
"55 | 494| 65 | 493' 55 | 403! 155! 493/ 55 | 495! 55 ' 494 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 








Occupation Unit 


AUTOMOBILE MANU- 
FACTURING—Con. 


(B) AutTomosity Parts 
—Con. 


Trimmers— 
INO satccnictele aa viesis-s tis Hour 





AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 


Boilermakers— 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES ae HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
RADES—Continued 





















1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages Sar Wages [2 
k. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
AGRICULTURAL : : : : : : 
ImpLEMENTS—Con. 
Moulders— 
No. 1 50 65 | 50 .65 | 50 65 | 45 


























50 [32.00 | 50 [32.00 | 35 32.00 | 55 




















MANUFACTURING 
Cupola peneere 
ING piMiL. sia ciciteclaclolsyeisiae Hour 45 | 54 45 | 54 45 | 54 45 | 54 | .45 | 483) .45 | 50 
No. 3 cs aranobieratevebalejessiat Hour 43 | 48 42 | 48 43 | 48 46 | 48 | .43) 48] .47] 48 
INGO! nS sc steisncis aisles ale Hour 38 | 45 .388 | 45 40 | 45 40 | 45 | .40 | 45 40 | 45 
No. ; Beh eee bie tah Hour 314) 50 314) 50 314) 44 35 | 44 .38 | 50 38 | 50 
PINT CODD ste a tracaies ote ohetal oreien Hour 45 | 55 45 | 45 40 | 55 40 | 44 45 | 44 45 | 55 
Metal Poisons 
BN Oy els ccinoiencieineslsiait> Hour -40 | 45 40 | 45 40 | 53 40 | 53 -50 | 53 89 | 538 
No. 2 ec Riana ale aie Hour -50 | 59 .50 | 59 50] 59 | .53 | 59] .55 | 59 .55 | 59 
NNT OS elee elders orelele ee ahs Hour -62 | 50 .62 | 50 | .62 | 50 .62 | 50] .62| 50} .62 | 50 
IN Ge 4s nena ts cteeiciocr Hour 45 | 55 .45 | 55 .45 | 50] .45 | 55 .45 | 50 .45 | 50 
IN ONE D eochiage tack ajeit- ° 414] 50 414] 50 414] 50 | .414] 50 | .414) 50 | 413) 50 
ING. 1:6 ccc Day ‘05 | 50 | 4.05 | 50 | 4.05 | 50 | 4.05 | 50 4.94 | 50 | 4.94-] 50 
ING sali osbites.< Hour .50 | 50 .50 | 50 50 | 50 | .50| 50] .50] 50} .50 | 50 
IN OMe Sie cenes «eine Hour .55 | 50 .65 | 55 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 | .55 | 50] .55 | 50 
INO Onto taieisis dlaretatsielarev Day 5.00 | 54.15.00 | 54' 5.00 541 5.00! 54! 5.00! 54 | 5.00 45 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES ae pou OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 


ADES—Continued 




























































































1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
cupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
oo Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per | Wages] per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Stove 
ManuracTtuRING—Con. 

ce 48 | .83| 48| .88| 48| .83 | 48 
54 -62 | 54 .62 | 45 .62 | 50 

48 .65 | 48 .62 | 48 .61 | 48 

422) 5.90 | 423) 5.90 | 42%) 5.08 | 38% 

48 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 

50 | 5.04 | 50 | 5.85 | 50 | 5.85 | 50 

50 15 | 50 .75 | 50 45") (BO) 

55 .624| 44 .05 | 55 .55 | 55 

50 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 

48 | 6.00 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 

40 .75 | 40 .75 | 55 75 | 55 

53 | ..67 | 53 .67 | 53 .67 | 53 

50 -60 | 50 .60 | 50 -60 | 50 

50 -93 | 50 .93 | 50 .85 | 50 

50 | 5.40 | 40 | 5.40 | 50 | 6.30 | 50 

50 .70 | 50 UO TOO. .70 | 50 

50 .65 | 55 .65 | 55 .65 | 55 

53 -40 | 53 .40 | 53 .86 | 53 

59 -50 | 59 .52 | 59 .57 | 59 

50 .55 | 54 -473| 55 -474| 52 

44 -473| 50 -473| 50 .473| 50 

50 | 3.42 | 50 | 8.42 | 50 | 3.60 | 50 

50 .70 | 50 -70 | 50 -70 | 50 

53 .45 | 53 45158 .50 | 53 

59 2600/59) | 2524759 -50 | 59 

54 -43 | 45 43 | 58 -40 | 50 

48 .48 | 48 -47 | 48 .53 | 48 

50 -60 | 50 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 

44 -473| 50 -50 | 50 .50 | 50 

50 .54 | 50 -56 | 50 .56 | 50 

44 .50 | 44 .50 | 50 .43 | 44 

50 | 5.40 | 50 | 5.40 | 50 | 5.40 | 50 

50 -50 | 50 -50 | 50 -50 | 50 

55 .50 | 55 -50 | 55 -50 | 55 

50 .75 | 50 .60 | 50 .60 | 50 

50 .70 | 50 -55 | 50 -50 | 50 

50 .523| 50 -50 | 50 .45 | 50 

50 .75 | 50 .40 | 50 -40 | 50 

50 | 4.50 | 54 | 4.50 | 54 | 4.50 | 45 

59 47 | 59 .50 | 59 .55 | 59 

50 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 

50 .50 | 50 -50 | 50 .523] 44 

44 40 | 44 -40 | 50 .40 | 50 

50 | 5.85 | 50 | 5.85 | 50 | 5.94 | 50 

44 .65 | 44 -65 | 44 -65 | 44 

54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 45 

53 -40 | 53 45 | 53 .45 | 54 

50 | 4.50 | 50 | 4.50 | 50 | 4.50 | 50 

60 .47 | 60] .47 | 60 .47 | 60 

55 |25.00 | 50 |25.00 | 50 |21 00 | 50 

50 |40.00 | 50 |40.00 | 50 [40.00 | 50 

50 .50 | 50] .50] 50] .50 | 50 

53 | .28 | 53 -28 | 53 -Oo Poe 

54 .85 | 50] .85 | 50 | .35 | 50 

45 -42 | 45 -40 | 45 .39 | 45 

50 -40 | 50 .42 | 50 .42 | 50 

40 | .85 | 50} .85 | 50 -30 | 50 

50} .385 | 50] .35 | 50] .35 | 50 

44 3814] 44 .83 | 50} .83 | 50 

50 | 3.60 | 50 | 3.60 | 50 | 3.60 | 50 

50") 7.85" 1/50 35 | 50 .35 | 50 

50 | .45 |] 50] .45 | 50] .45 | 50 

50 | .40 | 50 .40 | 50 | .35 | 50 

50 -423) 50 -424] 50 -40 | 50 

50 | 2.50 | 54 | 2.75 | 54 | 2.75 | 45 

55) .38231 55 | 823! 55 -323| 55 
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TABLE X—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 








Execrricat Propucts 


ene Winders— 


Buffers, Platers and 
Polishers— 


































































































1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Hour -70 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 -63 | 48 .63 | 48 
.65 | 48 40 | 48 .40 | 48 40 | 48 40 | 48 -40 | 48 .40 | 48 

55 | 48 .388 | 48 .388 | 48 .38 | 48 .388 | 48 .38 | 48 .388 | 48 

50 | 48 .37 | 48 .387 | 48 .37 | 48 .387 | 48 .37 | 48 .37 | 48 

iste Rats .89 | 524) .40 | 524) .40 | 524) .40 | 523) .40 | 523) .30 | 523 
.70 | 48 .70 | 48 .70 | 48 -70 | 48 -70 | 48 .70 | 48 .70 | 48 
.65 | 48 .65 | 48 -65 | 48 -65 | 48 -65 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
-60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 60 | 48 -60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 

55 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 55 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 

50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 

45 | 48 .45 | 48 45 | 48 .45 | 48 -45 | 48 .45 | 48 .45 | 48 

40 | 48 -40 | 48 .40 | 48 48 | 48 -40 | 48 -40 | 48 40 | 48 

35 | 48 .85 | 48 .385 | 48 .35 | 48 .35 | 48 .35 | 48 35 | 48 

40 | 52 -40 | 52 -40 | 52 -40 | 52 -40 | 52 .40 | 52 40 | 473 

35 | 52 .35 | 52 30) 152 .85 | 52 SOON POT || seated avaralaratteas Fe 

45 | 45 -45 | 40 .48 | 40 .50 | 40 50 | 40 .50 | 40 .50 | 32 
40 | 45 .40 | 60 .383 | 44 .35 | 40 .35 | 40 | .35 | 40 35: | 32 
.50 | 44 .50 | 44 -50 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 <00u|| Ab eee hos 
Bote ofa llletars .36 | 44 -40 | 44 .40 | 44 A5 | 44 45 |) 44 ile cso | eee 
sicie state .55 | 50 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 -55 | 50 .55 | 50 .55 | 50 
WP ace ate .50 | 50 .50 | 50 -50 | 50 .50 | 50 | .50 | 50 .50 | 50 
ats loee .45 | 50 -45 | 50 45 | 50 45 | 50 | .45 | 50 .45 | 60 
be oletat 423! 50 .423| 50 .423| 50 -423| 50 -40 | 50 40 | 50 
Meise roate 48 | 55 .45 | 55 .45 | 55 .45 | 50 .45 | 50 45 | 50 
Eheals .382 | 55 384 | 55 .84 | 55 .36 | 50 .386 | 50 36 | 50 
.75 | 48 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 so: || AS enters mats 
-70 | 48 -70 | 48 .70 | 48 -70 | 48 -70 | 48 -70 | 48 70 | 48 
-65 | 48 .65 | 48 -65 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 65 | 48 

60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 

.55 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 | .55 | 48 
-50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
-45 | 48 .45 | 48 .45 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 -45 | 48 45 | 48 

45 | 48 -40 | 48 .40 | 48 40 | 48 -40 | 48 .40 | 48 40 | 48 

35 | 48 | .385 | 48 .35 | 48 .35 | 48 .35 | 48 .35 | 48 35 | 48 

.63 | 48 .52 | 48 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 -75 | 48 | .75 | 48 .75 | 48 
-70 | 48 .70 | 48 -70 | 49 -70 | 48 .70 | 48 .70 | 48 .70 | 48 

68 | 48 .68 | 48 .68 | 48 .68 | 48 .68 | 48 .68 | 48 .68 | 48 

63 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 | .65 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 

50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 

5 523} .584] 523] .583] 523) .60 | 523) .60 | 523) .45 | 523 

.63 | 48 -63 | 48 .63 | 48 .64 | 48 .64 | 48 

.69 | 48 .60 | 48 -60 | 48 .60 | 48 -60 | 48 

.55 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 

.59 | 52 .59 | 52 .59 | 52 | .65 | 52 65 | 474 

.55 | 44 .574| 44 .55 | 44 DUE) AL. | corearselfiererene 

-45 | 44 -45 | 44 45 | 44 AB) | BE Wes, cote lierstene 

-40 | 44 540) AS ee oterllicanes «40! |) 440) reat me 

-60 | 48 -60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 60 | 48 

.50 | 48 -50 | 48 -50 | 48 .50 | 48 50 | 48 

.43 | 48 43 | 48 -43 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 

-40 | 48 -42 | 48 -42 | 48 .40 | 48 40 | 48 

.88 | 48 .88 | 48 .38 | 48 OSL if) ABs ihavoraterorelllasaheta 

.29 | 55 .29 | 55 .29 | 55 .29 | 50 29 | 50 

.75 | 48 -75 | 48 -75 | 48 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 

-68 | 48 -68 | 48 -68 | 48 .68 | 48 .68 | 48 

.65 | 48 .65 | 48 -65 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 

.60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 -60 | 48 

-55 | 48 .55 | 48 .58 | 48 .58 | 48 .58 | 48 

-50 | 48 -50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 -50 | 48 

.65 | 48 65 | 48 65 | 48 .65 | 48 65 | 48 

50 | 523| .50 | 523] .45 | 523) .45 | 523) .50 524 

-62 | 48 .62 | 48 .62 | 48 .62 | 48 .62 | 48 

-73 | 48 -73 | 48 -73 | 48 -73 | 48 72 | 48 

-65 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 | .65 | 48 65 | 48 

.60 | 48 -60 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 60 | 48 

.56 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 58 | 48 

-50 ! 48 .50 © 48 50 | 48 .50 | 48 55 © 48 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 











1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $- $ $ $ 


Eurcrrica, Propucts— 
Continued 


-75 | 48.) .75 | 48] .75 | 48] .75 | 48] .75 | 48 





40 | 48| 40148] 40148] 140] 48] 40 | 48 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 


1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
EsecrricaL Propucts— 
Concluded 
Panel and Switchboard 
Makers— 
1 52 73 | 62 78 | 52 78 | 52 80 | 474 


523| 60 | 523] .40 | 523] .40 | 523) .45 | 523 





Sueet Metat Propucts 


Blacksmiths— 
No. 1 


oo 
o 
> 
~ 
co 
o 
nw 
> 
co 
o 
> 
eg 
© 
o 
> 
> 
oO 
o 
= 
> 
= 
oOo 
tS 
os 
> 
> 


1.123] 44 | 1.123) 44 
90 | 44 90 | 44 | 1.00 | 44 | 1.00 | 44 | 1.10 | 44 | 1.122) 44 
90 | 44 90 | 44] 1.00 | 44] 1.00 ' 44 | 1.10} 44 1 1.1231 44 
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TABLE X.—_SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 














1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per [Wages] per |Wages| per | Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SHeg1 Mera Propucrs 
—Con. 
Labourers— 
INO MEL ca: 2h ecStectses Hour i feterorilltetescll ps atate ate] tees 235: |/50! | .85: | 50 .35 | 55 .35 | 50 530) | 50. .35 | 44 
INO RED rciate Sate a oe aisieis ET OUD jl Ffope cee | ofavere'| 2 fete obell eetvars .35 |°50 -35 | 55 .374| 55 .373| 55 .373| 55 .374| 55 
INOHES cae Sensos avons EV ours! ieetercre (bee <ills heerlen -20 | 50] .30 | 50 .80 | 50] .30 | 50 .30 | 50] .35 | 50 
UNO seals maierei cee epee exe tour? | erp cele -40 | 48 .40 | 48 -40 | 48 -40 | 48 -40 | 48 40 | 48 -40 | 48 
INOse DarGeaetecstrevsaein = Hour’ [Peer illite seem -40 | 53 .40 | 53 -40 | 55 -40 | 55 .40 | 55 40 | 55 
Stationary Engineers— 
INOMEL. ceeaideesa tions sie Pour |b aeretei|teav.|lecctereetelllate ee eB0) |lee ESO \re 88 | 72 .40 | 72 .40 | 72 40 | 72 
IN OURS weceticls ajonecloie se Hour .73 | 48 .73 | 48 | .60 | 48 | .60} 48 .60 | 48 -60 | 48 -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
SHIPBUILDING 
Blacksmiths— 
No. 1 





Ny eee eee Hour | 824] 44| 1.00 | 44| .874/ 44 | ‘g74] 441 873] 44] ‘gzal aa | ‘aval aa] ° 
ING MEd a Ramee cece: Hour | .824] 44 | 1.00 | 44 | 874] 44 | ‘873 44 | ‘e7d| 44 Sat 44 100" “4 100" id 
INOUND a ceea ch eeukce Hour | .93gl 44] 85144! (761441 (75 [44 i751 441 [751441 ‘gia! a4! “eral a4 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 

















1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs firs Hrs 
Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages] per Wages! per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
SHrsumpiInc—Con. 
Derrickmen— 
No. 1 56 | 54 56] 54} .60 | 54 60 | 54 
No. 2... 50 | 50 50 | 50 .50 | 50 50 | 50 
INO: Sie 50 | 493 50 | 494) .45 | 493 45 | 494 
No. 4.. 45 | 55 45 | 55 -40 | 55 40 | 55 
No. 5.. 80 | 44 80 | 44 80 | 44 80 | 44 
No. 6.. 623) 44 623] 44 623) 44 623] 44 
No. 7 74 | 44 74 | 44 80 | 44 80 | 44 
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ABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 


























1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages] per |Wages] per |Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


SurpsuinDiInac—Con. 


Patternmakers— 
1 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 





1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per | Wages] per | Wages] per |Wages| per | Wages] per [Wages per |Wages| per |Wages]| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk, 
$ $ $ § $ ssh) sob onli 








TANNERIES AND 








LEATHER 

MANUFACTURING 

Fleshers— 

Omi scares aceaaels Week |22.00 | 55 |20.00 | 55 |20.00 | 55 |20.00 | 55 |20.00 | 55 120.00 | 55 |20.00 | 55 |20.00 | 55 
INOR 2 ioe. Seeds cnsee ts Day 4.00 | 60 |} 4.00 | 60 | 3.60 | 60 | 3.60 | 60 | 3.60 | 60 | 3.60 | 60 | 3.60 | 60 | 3.60 | 55 
INS Soman ake Geeendoas Day 5.00 | 50 | 3.78 | 50 | 3.78 | 50 | 3.78 | 50 | 3.78 | 50 | 3.78 | 50 | 3.78 | 50 | 3.78 | 50 
IN ONE wet cena net sre Day 3.78 | 54 | 3.24 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 |] 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.50 | 54 | 4.50 | 54 
NOD GN eet coe cue sons Day 4.75 | 61 | 3.75 | 51 | 3.50 | 51 | 3.25 | 51 | 3.25 | 51 | 3.25 | 51 | 3.25 | 501 3.00 | 50 
INONG so Sara ciccie wees Weeks Wess: caheiccs 25.50 | 60 |22.50 | 60 |22.00 | 60 |22.00 | 60 |22.00 | 60 |22.50 | 60 |22.50 | 60 
ING Stes te es aacaeoese Weoakes lire stelle 28.00 | 60 |28.00 | 60 |33.00 | 60 |33.00 | 60 |25.00 | 60 |25.00 | 60 |21.00 | 60 

Bark Grinders— 

Oe Lisicdstand noasiaieine« Day 3.00 | 60 | 3.00 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 
NOGA cose eee secnteces Day 3.60 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.24 | 54 | 3.00} 494 
INOSS scsasnesicee eases Hour -50 | 463] .45 | 463) .45 | 462} .45 | 463) .45 | 463) .45 | 463) .50 | 463) .50 | 463 
INOS4 2, Smee tana ceas Day 8.50 | 51 | 3.00 | 51 | 3.00 | 51 | 2.70 | 51 | 2.70 | 51 | 2.70 | 51 | 2.70 | 50 | 2.70 | 50 

Liquormen— 
No. 1 Day 4.18 | 55 | 3.63 | 55 | 3.20 | 55 | 3.20 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 
No. 3.00 | 60 | 3.00 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 55 
No. 4.05 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 
No. 3.78 | 54 | 3.42 | 54 | 3.24 | 54 | 3.24 | 54 | 3.24 | 54 | 3.24 | 54 | 4.75 | 54 | 4.75 | 54 
No. -50 | 463] .45 | 463} .45 | 463) .45 | 463) .45 | 463) .45 | 463} .45 | 463) .48 | 463 
No. 4.00 | 51 | 3.00 | 51 | 3.00 | 51 | 2.70 | 51 | 2.70 | 51 | 2.70 | 51 | 2.70 | 50 | 2.70 | 50 
Oo eceaeeaae cerned ay liner nana ses 4.75 | 60 | 5.00 | 60 |} 5.00 | 60 | 5.00 | 60 | 5.00 | 60 | 5.00 | 60 | 5.00 | 60 
IND Gin cathe elatataicielezeistae of WHOOLK. Veiace/c,¥oilictsjaie 27.00 | 60 |19.00 | 60 |17.00 | 60 }18.00 | 60 |20.00 | 60 |20.00 | 60 |22.00 | 60 

Stakers and Softeners— 

OM ere eo et as eae tee Day 4.73 | 55 | 4.55 | 55 | 4.50 | 55 | 4.50 | 55 | 4.50 | 55 | 4.50 | 55 | 5.00 | 55 | 5.00 | 55 
IN Gn 22 caes Sea see ests Day 3.50 | 60 | 3.50 | 60 | 3.15 | 60 | 3.15 | 60 | 3.15 | 60 | 3.15 | 60 | 3.15 | 60 | 3.15 | 55 
IN Oa, Bic sie cteicistacanyerarstavenio Day 4.00 | 54 | 3.60 | 54 | 3.87 | 54 | 3.87 | 54 | 3.87 | 54 | 3.24 | 54 | 3.87 | 54 | 3.00 | 493 
DMS so cians aimaraso afainve Day 4.00 | 51 | 4.00 |} 51 | 4.00 | 51 | 4.00 | 51 | 4.00 | 51 | 4.00 | 51 | 4.00 | 5 4.00 | 50 
INGOs Deesctinas gens aes Week {30.00 | 55 |25.00 | 55 }25.00 | 55 |25.00 | 55 |25.00 | 55 [25.00 | 55 |25.00 | 55 |25.00 | 55 

Curriers, Stuffers and 

Seasoners— 

Onl eee sents tates Day 3.27 | 55 | 3.27 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 8.00 | 55 | 8.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 | 3.00 | 55 
NOUS. sancece ates aaty Day 3.00 | 60 | 3.00 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 55 
ONS .cccek aon da sence Day 5.00 | 50 | 2.88 | 50 | 5.00 | 50 | 5.00 | 50 | 5.00 | 50 | 5.00 | 50 | 5.00 | 50 | 5.00 | 50 
IN One cosete sauce a sutets Day 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 51 | 4.00 | 51 | 4.00 | 51 | 4.00 | 51 | 4.00 | 51 | 4.00 | 50 | 4.00 | 50 
ING Deere erate somite Day AROS MDE aire axel ivoire 3.82 | 54 | 3.82 | 54 | 5.00 | 54 | 5.00 | 54 | 5.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 
NON O Secor aceite Hour .55 | 464] .50 | 464] .45 | 462) .45 | 464) .45 | 463) .45 | 463] .45 | 463) .45 | 463 

Sorters— 
INO lisccinesteisiticciseeres:s Weak creas teers 30.00 | 60 }19.00 | 60 |20.00 | 60 |20.00 | 60 }20.00 | 60 /20.00 | 60 |28.00 | 60 
IN Ge adem nse menace vac Day 4.00 | 60 | 4.00 | 60 | 2.48 | 60 | 2.48 | 60 | 2.48 | 60 | 2.48 | 60 | 2.48 | 60 | 2.48 | 55 
INOS tence ce acantciche ns Day 5.00 | 54 | 4.50 | 50 | 5.50 | 54 | 5.50 | 54 | 5.50 | 54 | 5.50 | 54 | 5.50 | 54 | 5.00 | 54 
Shavers— 
INO le errinine deol: Deyn larch laa 4.55 | 55 | 4.50 | 55 | 4.50 | 55 | 4.50 | 55 | 4.50 | 55 | 4.00 | 55 | 4 00 | 55 
INO. 2 cccck centers sisiessie'® DD Amal ee ate ll spe cated iexovatats riliare ve 5.40 | 50 | 5.40 | 50 | 5.40 | 50 | 5.40 | 50 | 5.40 | 50 | 5.40 | 50 
ING WO temnretne natseter tia Day AOD DE a, oniwvressl| ties 3.60 | 54 | 3.60 | 54 | 3.60 | 54 | 3.78 | 54 | 4.00 | 54 | 4.00 | 493 
Limers— 
IN Om Ueemseroencsieierecer Week |24.00 | 55 |22.00 | 55 |22.00 | 55 122.00 | 55 |22.00 | 55 (22.00 | 55 |22.00 | 55 |22.00 | 55 
IN On 2etese ceases series Day 3.00 | 60 | 3.00 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 55 
INOsatcetcerion wees Day 4.50 | 54 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.60} 50 
IN Ona sieecaescaccem ee Day 4.05 | 54’ 3.60 54! 3.39 ' 54' 3.24 ' 564° 3.24 ' 54° 3.24 54° 3.24 54° 3.00 493 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 



























































1920 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
: Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per | Wages] per | Wages pee Wages| per |Wages] per | Wages] per 
k, k, wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TANNERIES AND 
LEATHER 
MaANnuvracturiIne—Con. 
Dampers— 
: A ologereiallleterers 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 55 
3.60 3.00 | 54 | 3.15 | 54 | 3.15 | 54 | 3.15 | 54 | 3.40 | 54 | 3.00 | 493 
4.18 3.64 | 55 | 3.28 | 55 | 3.28 | 55 | 3.28 | 55 | 3.28 | 55 | 3.28 | 55 
3.00 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 55 
4.50 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 
3.60 3.00 | 54 | 8.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 493 
4.50 3.50 | 51 | 3.25 | 51 | 3.25 | 51+] 3.25 | 51 | 3.25 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 
20.55 “ 18.00 | 55 |19.00 | 55 |19.00 | 55 |19.00 | 55 |19.00 | 55 |19.00 | 55 
Be tabs | isebece 5 j 2.75 | 60 | 2.75 | 60 | 2.75 | 60 | 2.75 | 60 | 2.75 | 60 | 2.75 | 60 
a afeda ots Ape ays : 22.00 | 60 |20.00 | 60 |20.00 | 60 |20.00 | 60 |20.00 | 60 |22.00 | 60 
3.00 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 55 
4.50 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 
3.78 3.24 | 54 | 3.24 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.24 | 54 | 3.24 | 494 
4.50 3.50 | 51 | 3.25 | 51 | 3.25 | 51 | 3.25 | 51 | 3.25 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 
Brajcrofateiers eleiele/avabsters 22.55 18.00 | 55 {18.00 | 55 |18.00 | 55 |18.00 | 55 |18.00 |} 55 18.00 | 55 
etaieeadkotauars;stayaaavsisie 7.00 2.85 | 60 | 2.85 | 60 | 2.85 | 60 | 2.85 | 60 | 2.85 | 60 | 2.85 | 55 
Bectalatelarapsi steve (avarereisye 5.00 4.50 | 50 | 4.00 | 50 | 5.40 | 50 | 5.40 | 50 | 5.40 | 50 | 5.40 | 50 
Biavctiter alate: she aicrsitiavers 55 5 2} .50 | 463) .50 | 463} .50 | 463] .50 | 463] .50 | 463] .50 | 464 
sainle 0 afals\toraiwie/ate.acoifl a VV QIK: Os: arep cfs lhstelete lo staeB ofa dares 26.40 | 48 |26.40 | 48 |28.80 | 48 |28.80 | 48 /28.80 | 48 |26.25 | 433 
aloha) ciel afats) stsietaveratsials 4.50 4.00 | 51 | 4.00 | 51 | 4.00 | 51 | 4.00 | 51 | 4.00 | 50 | 4.00 | 50 
ssebaiwiayefotevofansiale aks ia?s|| MVV OOK De liens fareterel stators 35.00 | 60 /35.00 | 60 /35.00 | 60 |35.00 | 60 |35.00 | 60 |35.00 | 60 
saieleik (ietiaveiaherereatare .58 3 |-45-.50] 463|.45-.50) 463].45-.50| 463].45-.50| 463] .50 | 464] .50 463 
eimlueiore eviews 3.75 3.00 | 51 | 3.00 | 51 | 3.00 | 51 | 3.00 | 51 | 3.00 | 50 | 3.00 | 50 
INO gl eas spore sivissro eins 3.00 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60-] 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 55 
IN O5¢2 ohare ypevere deraiend oars 4.50 2.88 | 50 | 2.88 | 50 | 2.88 | 50 | 2.88 | 50 | 3.15 | 50 | 3.15 | 50 
INGA rons nace gencniene 3.60 3.24 | 54 | 3.24 | 54 | 3.24 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 494 
INGO acne dctoecanrns 65 65 | 463] .60 | 463] .60 | 464) .60 | 463] .65 | 463] .58 464 
ING sib sasyctais ia Stetoversietersiele 4.00 5 6.50 | 51 | 5.00 | 51 | 5.00 | 51 | 5.00 | 51 | 5.00 | 50 | 5.00 | 50 
INOW Gaia csi fels.oleraqecrae aie | MO BYS wllaeeane laroes a 3.00 | 60 | 3.00 | 60 | 3.00 | 60 | 3.00 | 60 | 3.00 | 60 | 3.00 | 60 
5 eieiate [hete=8 ; 2.50 | 60 | 2.50 | 60 | 2.50 | 60 | 2.50 | 60 | 2.75 | 60 | 2.75 | 60 
3.00 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 55 
4.50 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 | 3.42 | 50 
3.60 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.24 | 54 | 3.24 | 54 | 3.00 493 
Seed avifasets : 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 60 | 2.70 | 55 
3.78 3.60 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54] 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 | 54 | 3.00 493 
Boots aNnD SHOES 
Cutters— 
No. 17.88 23.00 | 49 |28.00 | 48 |28.00 | 48 /28.00 | 48 |32.00 | 48 130.25 55 
-50 .50 | 50 .50 | 49 .50 | 45 -50 | 45 .50 | 45 -50 | 45 
Satake allan oe 30.00 | 50 /30.00 | 50 |32.50 | 50 /30.00 | 50 |30 00 | 50 |30 00 50 
723 583) 48 583] 48 584] 48 583) 48 584) 48 |...... 
emesis ems 24.00 | 54 /24.00 | 54 |24.00 | 54 124.00 | 54 |24.00 | 54 24.00 | 54 
25.00 25.00 | 54 /25.00 | 54 |25.00 | 54 |25.00 | 54 |25.00 | 54 5.00 | 54 
18.00 24.00 | 54 |24.00 | 54 |24.00 | 54 |24.00 | 54 |24.00 | 54 23.50 | 54 
abr aikvellteiaere 18.00 | 48 20.00 | 48 /16.00 | 48 |17.00 | 48 117.00 | 48 |.. 2. alee 
Ser aaiteaet : 29.00 | 50 |28.00 | 50 |28.50 | 50 |35.00 | 50 |35.00 | 50 35.00 | 50 
Sosine eNom z 25.00 | 58 |25.00 | 58 |25.00 | 57 125.00 | 57 125.00 | 58 25.00 | 58 
28.00 35.00 | 49 |35.00 | 49 |35.00 | 49 135.00 | 49 126.00 | 49 26.00 | 49 
4.50 4.00 | 50 | 4.05 | 50 | 4.05 | 50 | 4.05 | 50 | 4.32 | 50 4.80 | 50 
02 -58}} 48 .583} 48 .583] 48 .584! 48 -584! 48 -58}3] 48 
23.38 25.00 | 49 |30.00 | 48 |30.00 | 48 |30.00 | 48 130.00 48 |30.25 | 55 
30.00 : 30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 49 |30.00 | 45 |20.00 | 45 120.00 | 45 18.00 | 45 
+ a reel|larre® : 20.00 | 50 |20.00 | 49 |20.00 | 45 135.00 | 45 135.00 | 45 25.00 | 45 
Rereielers)etuisraiecaydtareitt AMMOOREN Ware craceh levity ie i 30.00 | 58 |30.00 | 58 |30.00 | 57 |30.00 | 57 130.00 58 130.00 | 58 
Ry Mrs ngke || Eloubae Me Fl hnee : -40 | 493} 45 | 493] 50 | 493) 155 | 493! (55 | 403] (55 | 493 
BP so cries 4.25 5.40 | 50 | 5.40 | 50 | 5.40 | 50 | 5.40 | 50 | 5.50 | 50 | 5.50 | 50 
ere spebeiote slate aya he 28.00 z 30.00 | 49 /31.00 | 49 81.00 | 49 |28.00 | 49 |28.00 49 |26.00 | 49 
fratate/upaty: oo} cXers afs/atoi) BVV ODES wills am fellas 30.00 | 48 |35.00 | 48 |35.00 | 48 |40.00 | 48 148.00 48 140.00 | 48 
Neerr ets fetsi gtate: area) 32.00 35.00 © 48 135.00 | 48 '35.00 | 48 135.00 ! 48 '35.00 48 |33.00 | 48 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 


a 

















1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 19380 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Waggs| per | Wages] per | Wages] per | Wages| per | Wages] per | Wages] per |Wages| per | Wages! per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Boots anp SHozs—Con. 


Stitchers— 
No.1 


























50 50 | 50 50 | .50 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 50 
58 |30.00 | 58 |30.00 | 57 |30.00 | 57 |30.00 | 58 |30.00 | 58 
493) .55 | 495 0 | 493) .70 | 493) .75 | 493 49 























54 |30.00 | 54 [30.00 | 54 {80.00 | 54 )30.00 | 54 |27.00 | 54 
50 Tose 50 |40.00 | 50 |40.00 | 50 |40.00 | 50 |35.00 | 50 























IN OLE saris sivas ore ee chores Week |...... .... {20.00 | 58 |20.00 | 58 |20.00 | 58 |20.00 | 57 }20.00 | 57 |20.00 | 58 |20.00 | 58 
Week |...... ..../26.00 | 58 |26.00 | 58 |26.00 | 58 |26.00 | 57 |30.00 | 57 {30.00 | 58 [30.00 | 58 
EL GUT Bile cotvet ....|  .89 | 493] .30 | 493} .30 | 494] .50 | 403) .50 | 493) .50 | 493) .50 | 493 
Day 2.40 | 50 | 3.25 | 50 | 4.68 | 50 | 4.95 | 50 | 4.95 | 50 | 4.95 | 50 | 4.95 | 50 | 4.95 | 50 
Week |...... ....}23.00 | 493]23.00 | 493/23.00 | 493/23.00 | 494/23.00 | 493/23.00 | 493/27.50 | 494 
Day 4.50 | 50 | 4.50 | 50 | 4.00 | 50 | 3.60 | 50 | 3.50 | 50 | 3.50 | 50 | 2.00 | 45 | 2.00 | 45 
HOUT Vissijete esisiefl 200: | 48 50 | 48 .50 | 48} .50] 48] .50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 











HARNESS AND 
SADDLERY 
Harness Makers— 
1 





-50 | 59 50 | 54 .45 | 54] .45 | 54 45 | 54] .45 | 54 45 | 54] .45 | 54 
pictole ake ..../30.00 | 44 130.00 | 44 |30.00 | 44 |30.00 | 44 |30.00 | 44 |30.00 | 433/30.00 | 433 
patel ....{22.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 |22.00 | 44 24.00 | 44 124.00 | 44 |24.00 | 43%/27.00 | 43 

63 | 523! .50 | 494] .40 | 523] .40 | 524] .40 | 524) .40 | 524) .40 | 523 40 | 474 
Seep 22.65 | 44 |25.10 | 54 |26.00 | 54 |26.00 | 54 |26.00 | 54 /21.25 | 54 |21.25 | 44 

60! 54! .6€0' 54! .60'48° .60!148° .50° 48° .50° 48° .55 ° 48° 155° 44 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 















































1920 1927 1928 1929 1930 
i Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation 
s er |Wages| per | Wages] per | Wages] per |Wages} per 
Wages| per |Wages eee 3} pi agi La ag Lae ee ee 
$ $ $ $ $ 
HARNESS AND SADDLERY 
—Con. 
anes, 50 564/48 | .583/ 48) .582| 48 | .583| 48 
NG ekioeney Rin ea lived: (bane (Meee 33-00 | 44 [34.00 | 44 [34.00 | 433/34.00 | 433 
NOMS Go eee Pee Weekes aanees | Meron 25.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 [25.00 | 433/25.00 | 433 
NOSES Re cehcges 50 50| 54] .50| 54] .55] 54] .55 | 54 
INR eet eee Gnrea lt Weelctet gett Se ts 27.50 | 50 |27.50 | 50 |27.50 | 50 |27.50 | 50 
NoWORe ee weee eo | Weekes, [nae | ane 27.20 | 54 |27.00 | 54 |22.00 | 44 |22.00 | 44 
No. 7. 60 50148] .50| 48] .50] 48} .50 | 44 
ING See NER cee t WOOK [5% ctl 30.25 | 48 130.25 | 48 |30.25 | 48 130.25 | 48 
NOM OME EERE Soca 3.34 4.17 | 60 | 4.17 | 60 | 4.17 | 60 | 4.17 | 60 
Brace sR uiehee 4.10 3.00 | 60 | 2.67 | 60 | 2.67 | 60 | 2.67 | 60 
NGS Aegis tothe 554 50 | 54) .50 | 54] 50 | 54] 50 | 54 
ING: Bronsabodvoceaaurdl| WEA |beacndlbore 25.00 | 50 |27.50 | 50 27.50 | 50 27.50 | 50 
INO ALeien aie Dos ea 42 53] 44] .58 | 44] .58 | 44]...... 
INOS Deee ey isiecnie ote .e:s 40 50 | 44] .55 | 44] .55 | 44 ]...... 
INOMGramseiteacicounver-s 75 65 | 48] .76 | 48] .76 | 48 76 | 44 
Se he om had. 45 48) 43] .54| 48] .54|] 48] 54 | 48 
INOS 2 oe Sea ek ne 4.80 4.50 | 54 | 4.50 | 54 | 4.50 | 54 | 4.50 | 54 
INON Schacter soaies ers laVCOk \|eitti [ete 26.00 | 50 |26.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 |30.00 | 50 
ING: (ueiidon gofops bene listen ll basspal ane 25048010 50) (8487110 25001 648i | eee 
IND: i cookonechechadeel| WEDS \bhcasa loses 33.60 | 48 |33.60 | 48 [33.60 | 48 133.60 | 48 
ae See 2.50 ’ : : 2.50 | 60 | 2.67 | 60 | 2.84 | 60 | 2.84 | 60 
INGRO ei soccnne 4.75 : : .50 | 523) 4.50 | 523] 4.50 | 524] 4.50 | 523] 4.75 | 474 
INOM Shien aaa neath tl .70 5 50 | 48 | .50] 48] .50 | 48 | .50 | 44 
ING boo anbeoasanoel ICIS | tose bac 28.80 | 48 |28.80 | 48 |25.08 | 44 |25.08 | 44 
ING WORM Aso eisicats 4.50 4.05 | 54 | 4.05 | 54 | 4.05 | 54 | 4.05 | 54 
ONL HEPA: Res oot .27} 30] 48} .313] 48] .313] 48] .333] 48 
Bota) «hase ak 38, (Hour } | ae eee 55| 44] .65] 44] .55 | 44 ]...... 
Four MaNurAcTURING 
es 
ct 15.80 16.77 | 44 |17.58 | 44 |18.00 | 44 |18.00 | 44 
ee icc 25.00 | 44 |15.00 | 44 [15.00 | 44 |......].... 
Bedale ; 5 ; 18.00 | 46 |15.00 | 46 |15.00 | 46 |15.00 | 46 
See ee : 22.00 | 46 |18.00 | 46 |18.00 | 46 |18.00 | 46 
10.50 14.00 | 49 [14.00 | 49 |14.00 | 49 |14.00 | 49 
Rast tee 11.00 | 49 |12.00 | 49 ]12.50 | 49 |12.50 | 49 
i ee | Bos 15.00 | 54 |15.00 | 54 115.00 | 54 115.00 | 54 
bite Res 18.00 | 44 |18.00 | 44 |18.00 | 44 ]18.00 | 44 
bem anal sate 16.00 | 45 |16.00 | 50 |17.00 | 50 |17.00 | 50 
se Bt [Rise 18.50 | 45 |18.50 | 50 |18.50 | 50 |18.50 | 50 
Fee ee 20.00 | 54 |20.00 | 54 |20.00 | 54 |20.00 | 54 
SAO 17.00 | 54 17.00 | 54 |19.00 | 54 119.00 | 54 
18.50 20.00 | 54 |20.00 | 54 |20.00 | 54 |20.00 | 54 
Rte ee 17.00 | 48 17.00 | 48 |17.00 | 48 |17.00 | 48 
35.00 32.00 | 44 |32.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 [35.00 | 44 
21.60 22.00 | 44 |22.00 | 44 |22.00 | 433/22.00 | 433 
BAR FE let | Pee Fae 20.00 | 44 |20.00 | 44 |20.00 | 433/20.co | 433 
ee RE 18.00 | 44 18.00 | 44 |18.00 | 44 118.00 | 44 
diet [is tao INE: 16.00 | 44 17.00 | 44 |17.00 | 44 |17.00 | 44 
SEs 22.00 | 44 |22.00 | 44 [22.00 | 44 ]22.00 | 44 
25.00 25.00 | 44 |25.00 | 44 [25.00 | 44 125.00 | 44 
Bele | ae 24.00 | 44 |24.00 | 44 |24.00 | 44 |24.00 | 44 
ey | ie 22.00 | 44 |22.00 | 44 |23.10 | 44 23.10 | 44 
18.00 18.00 | 44 |18.00 | 44 |20.00 } 44 |20.00 | 44 
nee | 35.00 | 44 |35.00 | 44 [40.00 | 44 |30.00 | 44 
18.00 20.00 | 48 |20.00 | 48 |22.50 | 48 |20.00 | 48 
18.00 25.00 | 48 |25.00 | 48 |25.00 | 48 126.00 | 48 
15.00 14.60 | 44 |10.25 | 44 |12.00 | 44 | 9.10 | 44 
ee ae Bete 18.00 | 46 |15.00 | 46 |10.00 | 46 |15.00 | 46 
17.00 22.00 | 49 |22.00 | 49 |22.00 | 49 |22.00 | 49 
aaa 19.00 | 49 ]19.50 | 49 119.50 | 49 |19.50 | 49 
2200 15.00 | 54 |10.00 | 54 |10.00 | 54 | 7.00 | 54 
os [Sees te Le 322001) P44: 135400) 844) | Bite see | ee || ae | me 
29.00 34.00 | 44 /34.00 | 44 |34.00 | 44 [34.00 | 433 
We aebalnode 33.00 | 44 |33.00 | 44 133.00 | 44 133.00 | 44 
eee 20.00 | 44 |20.00 | 44 |28.00 | 44 |28.00 | 44 
Cake. Nae 13.00 | 44 |17.00 | 44 |20.00 | 44 |20.00 | 44 
8.00 18.00 | 48 |14.00 | 44 |17.00 | 44 |13.00 | 44 
5.00 | 48 115.00 | 48 '20.00 | 48 120.00 ! 48 |...... «++ 125.00 | 48 121.00 | 48 125.00 | 48 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
TRADES—Continued 










21 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 








Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
s| per |Wages| per | Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages]| per |Wages| per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fur Manuracturrine— 
Con. 
Trimmers— 



















































































RusBBER MANUFAC- 
TURING 








Calender Men— 
oO. 




















* Piece work. 
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TABLE X.—SAMPLES OF WAGES ane HOURS OF LABOUR FOR MISCELLANEOUS FACTORY 
RADES—Concluded 





Occupation 











Russer Manv- 
FACiURING—Con. 


Compounders— 
IN Gli atrote hots syoreterae ave. 
INOUE Zi ators atate stoielets xtsieys 


* Piece work. 























1920 1921 1925 1926 192 1930 
Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages] per | Wages] per | Wages Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk wk. Ww wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

deen | eee 19.80 | 30 |22.50 | 50 |22.50 | 50 |24.00 Be ies=et 50 

Bec Perea Fo | levee ot ee eet ees | areal taxes oe es | eeeret tate eaeata te | etatete lela teratete -60 | 55 
50 45 | 444] .45 | 443) .45 50 | 493 

55 41 | 55 -44 | 55 45 46 | 55 

Me fer NCEE etic .52 | 493) .52 52 | 47 

70 | 45 75 | 45 75 .80 | 45 

da ldina || orate el] ete eles 24.00 28.50 | 50 

CE AUS. Be SA ailtcane oe alo ateee eras 81 | 55 
54 40 | 443 40 | 443] .40 50 | 49% 

45 75 | 45 75 | 45 75 75 | 45 

ee 75 | 45 15 | 45 75 70 | 45 

Me tty, Ble cil ieratel IG claret i] keer tel locates ) | 55 

45 70 | 45 -70 | 45 -70 70 | 45 

ete 67 | 45 67 | 45 -67 70 | 45 

Maral exnsetie es] CRAG ole eee ay aul ehererell (stp yaterers 65 | 55 

55 42 | 55 42 | 55 42 45 | 55 
45 60 | 423 60 | 424) .63 3 64 | 423 

ava 70 | 45 275 | 45 75 .15 | 45 

30 126.50 | 50 126.50 | 50 |25.00 50 |28.50 | 50 

evs Hil sta oeve | tated temece sake leceens .79 | 55 
45 70 | 423 70 | 42%) .73 73 | 42% 

Re RS oh 58 | 493) .563 563] 47 

Berea Otol tee tree 2.2. «68; 1055 .68 | 45 .68 .65 | 45 

yc Aetote | Stokes 19.80 | 30 |26.50 | 50 |26.50 | 50 |24.00 28.50 | 50 

Heaieavatel| eete llc tine siltamehie Milt ectachera'leeetomalieamine: ellie teot ans -64 | 50 
Wersierstsl etree -45 | 50 .40 | 493] .40 | 493) .40 40 | 494 
Sy sheaies [eed .60 | 45 -65\ | 425) .65 || 42%) .65 60 | 423 

po vevers | abetetel tal oto veoh tes evapo ei] Pees 53 | 493) .52 52 | 47 
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TABLE XI,—SAMPLES OF een AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOG 
RAPHI S y 
NG, STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING. a ee 


ee 


a 








1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation ‘| Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hr: EH 
S Hrs Hrs 
Wages| per | Wages] per | Wages| per |Wages| per | Wages an Wag ar |We s a 
“a8 Te Ea ee ee) ee 
$ $ . 
MontTREAL : : : : : : 
Lithographers— 
Artists— 





3) 50.00] 483} 50.00] 433) 50.00} 433} 50.00} 433 


















































No. 1 ; : } 5 ; ; 
No. OVO ra race toa a¥o-610fni a he) Asta nis,0i) mratesaies> _...} 35.00] 48 | 35.00] 48 | 35.00) 48 35.00] 48 | 35. 
ToRON1O 
Lithographers— 
Artists— 

ING, iscsica cise erafs elileieloisitie ofaneinis 42.00| 44] 45.00] 46 | 45.00) 46 | 45.00) 46 45.00] 46 | 45.00) 46 | 45.00} 46 | 50.00 46 
Gs, Das cc hives sein arse «alate cence ays 35.00] 464| 35.00} 463} 35.00 464) 35.00] 463} 40.00) 463 45.00| 463] 45.00) 46%] 45.00} 463 
INO sie Ostcice ewisit oleke ois awe alate ayaya sate 45.00| 463) 45.00) 462) 45.00 464| 45.00| 463] 48.00 464| 48.00) 463] 48.00 463) 48.00) 464 
ING 4 siecle bese evele c1ala ote aiehs ayyahseo)|iaeisipieos _...| 95.00] 44 | 75.00] 44 | 90.00] 44 90.00] 44 | 90.00] 44 | 90.00) 44 100.00) 44 
FINO su Oacaicn <i 91 Sislaois sos lela oe trie dull a visine _...{ 75.00] 44 | 70.00) 44 | 75.00] 44 75.00| 44 | 75.00] 44 | 75.00] 44 | 85.00 44 
FINIiGhsoh, Gute thre nies oiererm eet 21>, aheke (el ainve/ata)l lao o(e,« al lape\eia 71.50| 44 | 65.00] 44 | 70.00) 44 | 70.00 44 | 70.00] 44 | 70.00} 44 | 75.00) 44 
FINO es Vicieioteia aicicserain/e"S io ole siahs) dlolsloicfel]|a! = aya,>'ei inte tn 60.00] 44 | 60.00} 44 | 65.00) 44 65.00) 44 | 65.00) 44 | 65.00} 44 70.00) 44 
INN Gham Sicha ceisins cca rafevoles® vin aiele SeatsyelaTsi|(ar* arero el liar eiz 50.00} 44 | 50.00] 44 | 55.00) 44 60.00] 44 | 60.00] 44 | 60.00} 44 65.00} 44 
TNT oe, Otero rac a aie (erie a ieea ote shyt oy miave Fie) | fanaa 9 ator ome 45.00] 44 | 45.00) 44 | 45.00} 44 45.00] 44 | 50.00} 44 | 50.00) 44 60.00} 44 
oe Lic, « tices, pars nraieroe Aare eipie ictal he ayete aipinns aie 35.00| 44 | 35.00] 44 | 35.00) 44 40.00] 44 | 45.00] 44 | 45.00) 44 | 50.00 44 
INOn Lies. Le eeapa eho wipe Sansye raat tlats isS/0elfhejziaiellla.w Syeiase _...| 75.00} 462] 75.00} 463) 75.00 463| 75.00| 463] 60.00 464} 60.00) 463 
BST aud Sees einaasa'a pr nles He ele sae Bie 50.00| 464) 50.00) 463; 50.00 464| 50.00} 463) 50.00 464| 50.00) 463) 50.00 463] 50.00] 463 
INael ote ee eieiatia nei ninieleloyeie @leiateie,«\|{s\aie/o/a\r\| ae'er0i|isizterees _...| 55.00} 463] 55.00} 463} 55.00 464| 57.00] 462) 57.00 464| 57.00] 463 








IN Guat A Senseo rane oimciruz snes 45.00) 464 45.00] 463’ 45.00! 463] 45.00 464) 45.00 463! 48.00! 463 48.00 464! 45.00' 464 
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TABLE XI—SAMPLES OF WAGES*-AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING, STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING—Continwed 











1920 


1921 1925 . 


1926 


1927 





Hrs 
Wages] per 
wk. 


Occupation 


Toronto—Con. 


Lithographers— 
Artists—Con. 
5 





Wages 





Hrs Hrs 
per | Wages| per | Wages 
wk. wk. 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


Wages 


Hrs 


1928 





per |Wages 


wk. 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1929 


Wages 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1930 


Hrs 


Wages| per 
wk, 
































50.00 








52.00 
65.00 
58.00 
55.00 
52.00 
50.00 
70.00 
65.00 
55.00 
55.00 
60.00 
52.00 


80.00 
75.00 
68.00 


55.00 
85.00 
60.00 
70.00 
55.00 
48.00 
75.00 
45.00 
50.00 


50.00 
45.00 
65.00 
60.00 
55.00 
36.00 
50.00 
90.00 
70.00 
68.00 
65.00 
60.00 


45.00 











55. 
85. 
60. 
70. 
55. 
50. 
75. 
45. 
48. 


55. 


45.00 
40.00 
38.50 
57.00 
45.00 
58.00 
50.00 
45.00 
35.00 


42.00 
50.00 
55.00 
50.00 
47.00 
44.50 
42.00 
40.00 





50.00 
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TABLE XI.—-SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING, STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING—Continued 






























1920 1921 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 

Occupation Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Ar: EL 
Wages} per |Wages Wages] per |Wage: W: see 
wk. wi, we Lael el ned clean lee reel pale 
$ $ $ gk acto a eos 

Toronto—Con. : : : : 
Photo-engravers—Con., 

No. 17 60.00} 44 | 63.00} 44 | 62.00] 44 | 62.00] 44 | 62.00] 44 






































55.00] 48 | 55.00) 48 | 55.00] 48 | 55.00] 48 | 55.00) 48 
42.00} 48 | 42.00] 48 | 42.00] 48 | 42.00) 48 | 42.00] 48 
54.50) 48 | 54.50) 48 | 55.00} 48 | 55.00) 48 | 55.00] 48 
3| 75.00} 433] 75.00] 433] 80.00} 433} 80.00] 432] 80.00] 434 
70.00} 433] 70.00) 433] 75.00] 433] 75.00] 432) 75.00) 434 
65.00) 434] 65.00} 434] 65.00) 433] 65.00} 433) 65.00) 434 
60.00] 434] 60.00] 434] 60.00] 432] 60.00} 433} 60.00] 434 
45.00] 433) 50.00] 433] 50.00) 433] 50.00) 433] 50.00) 434 
58.00] 44 | 58.00] 44 | 58.00} 44 | 58.00) 44 | 58.00) 44 











42.00} 48 | 42.00) 48 | 42.00] 48 | 42.00) 48 | 42.00) 48 
55.00) 48 | 55.00] 48 | 55.00} 48 | 55.00) 48 | 55.00] 48 
50.00] 48 | 50.00] 48 | 55.00} 48 | 55.00) 44 | 50.00) 44 


44.00] 48 | 44.00] 48 | 40.00] 48 | 40.00] 48 | 40.00) 48 
50.00] 48 | 50.00] 48 | 45.00] 48 | 45.00] 48 | 45.00) 48 
45.00] 48 | 45.00] 48 | 50.00] 48 | 50.00) 48 | 50.00) 48 





44.00] 48 | 44.00] 48 | 45.00} 48 | 45.00] 48 | 45.00) 48 
45.00] 48 | 45.00] 48 | 45.00) 48 | 45.00} 48 | 45.00) 48 
42.00] 48 | 37.00] 48 | 40.00) 48 | 42.00} 48 | 42.00) 48 
40.00] 48 | 36.00] 48 | 36.00} 48 | 36.00) 48 | 37.00} 48 


50.00] 44 | 53.00] 44 | 55.00} 44 | 55.00) 44 | 55.00) 44 
55.00| 44 | 55.00] 44 | 58.00} 44 | 60.00) 44 | 60.00) 44 
50.00] 44 | 40.00) 44 | 55.00} 44 | 55.00) 44 | 55.00) 44 


43.75| 48 | 43.75| 48 | 45.00] 48 | 45.50) 48 | 46.00) 48 
47.00| 44 | 47.00] 44 | 49.00) 44 | 49.00] 44 | 55.00) 44 
43.75) 46 | 43.75] 46 | 45.00) 46 | 45.00] 46 | 46.00) 46 





44.00] 44 | 44.00] 44 | 45.00) 44 | 45.50) 44 | 46.00) 44 
47.001 44 | 47.00] 44 } 50.00) 44 | 52.001 44 | 52.00) 44 
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TABLE XI.-SAMPLES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING, STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING—Concluded 








1920 1921 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Occupation Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages] per |Wages| per |Wages| per |Wages| per | Wages] per | Wages] per | Wages] per | Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
VANCOUVER 
Lithographers— 
Artists— 


60.00} 48 | 60.00) 48 | 60.00} 48 | 60.00) 48 
55.00} 44 | 60.00} 44 | 70.00] 44 }......].... 
56.50] 44 | 56.50} 44 | 57.50) 44 | 42.50) 44 
45.00} 44 | 45.00} 44 | 50.00) 44 | 40.00] 44 




















Famer 45.00) 48 | 50.00] 48 | 40.00) 48 

60.00} 48 | 60.00) 48 | 60.00] 48 |......].... 

50.00} 48 | 50.00} 48 | 50.00) 48 | 50.00] 48 

42.00] 48 | 45.00) 48 | 45.00] 48 |......].... 

INOS REN Se ce didtcuucimbuosemetcas 47.00] 44 | 47.00) 44 | 51.50} 44 | 53.00] 44 | 55.00) 44 | 55.00] 44 | 57.50] 40-1 57.50] 40- 

44 44 

IN OFR SPN, csi a MOS clk ate aye alate 47.00] 44 | 50.00] 44 | 55.00] 44 | 60.00] 44 | 60.00] 44 | 60.00] 44 | 65.00] 44 | 65.00) 44 

EN OMS Backers ciMaleke ae Save peta sles 47.00] 44 | 50.00] 44 | 55.00) 44 | 60.00) 44 | 60.00] 44 | 60.00] 44 | 70.00] 44 | 70.00] 44 

INGA ited ch set ahd Haseee oboe 47.00} 44 | 50.00} 44 | 55.00) 44 | 55.00) 44 | 55.00] 44 | 55.00] 44 | 57.50] 44 | 57.50] 44 
Stereotypers— 

INO Was. b MS seis holo be ee Be 40.50) 48 | 40.50) 48 | 40.50] 48 | 45.00] 48 | 48.00] 48 | 48.00] 48 | 48.00] 48 | 48.00] 48 

UNI OPD WP, jSsaye tis Pets, ate ake Pv gUE otek asad ate rote 4 oeipcane tucked see ote ...+| 48.00] 44 | 50.00] 44 | 57.50] 44 | 52.50] 44 | 52.50) 44 

IN OS Pave a nfo (eee dette: is Slew EE AA bed ate late 40.50) 48 | 45.00) 48 | 45.00) 48 | 48.00] 48 | 48.00] 45 | 48.00] 45 | 48.00] 45 
Electrotypers— 

NOR P ie srsinehysscletetoeatie tela sine 40.50) 48 | 50.00) 45 | 50.00] 45 | 45.00} 44 | 48.00] 44 | 50.00] 45 | 50.00] 45 | 50.00] 45 

INOS: Zi aaetah cerca sive ecco eshte oes 50.00) 44 | 50.00) 44 | 50.00] 44 | 53.00) 44 | 55.00) 44 | 55.00] 44 | 57.50) 44 | 57.50] 44 
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APPENDIX A. 


WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1920-1929 


AvERAGE Waces or Farm Hep in CaNnapa aS Estimatep BY Crop CoRRESPONDENTS OF THE DoMINION BUREAU OF 
Sraristics* 








Provinces 





Canada.. 


Prince Edward Island.............. 


NO0G Scoeia sos Biase, neoses oeisleis dese 


New Brunswick 


Ontario... 





1928 
1929 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


1929 
1920 


1929 


Males per month in 
summer season 


Wages 


Board 


M 


Wages 
and 
Boar 


Females per month in 


Wages 


summer season 


Board 





Wages 


Males 


per year 


Wages 
and 


Board 


$ 

821 
669 
594 
611 
636 
641 
615 
629 
634 
627 


572 
460 
415 
472 
441 
469 
484 
472 
513 
534 


735 


Females 
per year 


Wages 
and 
Board 
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WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1920-1929} 


Average Waaces or Farm Heir in Canapa AS Esrmmatep By Crop CoRRESPONDENTS OF THE DoMINION BUREAU OF 


























Sraristics* 
Males per month in Females per month in Males Females 
summer season summer season per year | per year 
Provinces Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Wages Board and Wages Board and an and 
Board Board Board Board 
$ M $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan..............+++++++-1920 72 30 102 35 25 60 1,003 653 
1921 54 26 80 29 29 51 795 556 
1922 40 24 64 25 21 46 673 502 
1923 42 23 65 24 20 44 652 484 
1924 43 23 66 24 20 44 663 487 
1925 42 24 70 27 21 43 664 491 
1926 43 24 67 24 21 45 678 498 
1927 43 24 67 24 21 45 692 496 
1928 44 25 69 25 22 47 695 499 
1929 44 25 69 24 22 46 685 496 
ALD erta amen ths «ae Oat doco 1920 76 31 107 36 26 62 1,038 638 
1921 52 26 78 31 23 24 746 566 
1922 41 23 64 24 21 45 628 482 
1923 46 24 70 27 21 48 704 506 
1924 42 24 66 24 21 45 665 494 
1925 44 24 68 27 22 49 701 521 
1926 45 24 69 25 22 47 701 520 
1927 45 25 70 27 22 49 736 544 
1928 46 26 72 26 23 49 745 542 
1929 43 25 68 25 21 46 678 485 
IST Ay MO] TET asa, Bee eae? © o 1920 64 31 95 36 27 63 1, 033 742 
1921 52 27 79 31 23 54 855 613 
1922 47 28 75 30 24 54 849 636 
1923 50 26 76 30 23 53 775 640 
1924 49 26 75 28 22 50 805 584 
1925 46 26 7: 26 21 47 770 514 
1926 49 27 76 27 23 50 767 §32 
1927 51 27 78 28 23 51 804 556 
1928 50 27 77 29 23 52 806 588 
1929 49 27 76 28 23 51 792 562 





*Compiled from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, February, 1930, and from the Canada Year Book 
figures since 1926 weighted according to population in each district. 
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APPENDIX B 


Wages and Hours of Labour Under Minimum Wage Boards in Canada 


Seven of the provinces of Canada have 
enacted legislation providing for minimum 
rates of wages for female employees in cer- 
tain industries, and also have certain restric- 
tions of hours. In British Columbia similar 
legislation applied to males, both as to wages 
and hours. In Alberta the legislation applies 
to males in certain respects. Such legislation 
was first enacted in these provinces as fol- 
lows: British Columbia and Manitoba in 1918; 
Saskatchewan and Quebec in 1919; Alberta, 
Nova Scotia and Ontario in 1920. The British 
Columbia legislation as to wages for adult 
males was enacted in 1925 but that as to hours 
in 1923. In each province these statutes be- 
came effective through orders issued and ad- 
ministered by Boards. A Board was estab- 
lished in Quebec in 1926. In Nova Scotia a 
Board was appointed in 1930. 


The accompanying table gives summary 
figures as to the minimum rates of wages in 
force under these Boards during 1930. Orders 
and amendments issued from time to time 
have appeared in summary form in the 
Lasour GAzeETTE when issued. In some prov- 
inces these orders include regulations as to 
employment conditions, terms of employment, 
sanitary conditions, etc., and all provide for 
variations under licence from the Boards to 
permit lower rates of pay for handicapped 
employees, etc., and to meet special condi- 
tions in the nature of emergencies. 


In this table the figures for adult learners 
and for minors and apprentices are shown in 
a range covering both classes. There is con- 
siderable variation in the rates for such classes 
in the various industries and the time allowed 
for such periods varies considerably, from a 
few weeks to two years and upwards. The 
number of learners and apprentices is usually 
restricted to twenty-five per cent of the em- 
ployees. 

The hours of labour shown in the table 
are those for which the minimum rates are 


payable, or the maximum hours of work (ex- 
cept under special conditionss, provision for 
overtime pay, etc.) established by the mini- 
mum wage boards or provided for under other 
legislation, particulars in some instances being 
given in the footnotes. 

The information here given is intended to 
afford merely a statistical summary of the 
minimum wages and restricted hours of la- 
bour in the provinces and industries affected 
and while some of the more significant de- 
tails have been given in footnotes, it has been 
found impossible to include the information 
in such form as to indicate any more than 
the general conditions under these provisions. 


MALE EMPLOYEES 


In Alberta legislation in 1926 provides that 
no male may be employed at a less wage than 
the minimum rate for female employees 
in the same class of work except in the case 
of apprentices under indenture approved by 
the Commissioner of Labour, who is the Sec- 
retary of the Minimum Wage Board. 


In British Columbia the orders issued 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1925, 
having been declared invalid in Octo- 
ber, 1928, by the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada (Lasour Gazertn, November, 1928, p. 
1310), a new Act was enacted in the session of 
1929, like the original applying to all occupa- 
tions other than’ those of farm labourers, fruit 
pickers, fruit packers, fruit and vegetable can- 
ners and domestic servants. 


On January 22, 1930, an order effective from 
that date was issued providing for a minimum 
rate of 50 cents per hour for “ stationary steam 
engineers” and 40 cents per hour for “ special 
engineers” as defined under the “ Boiler In- 
spection Act.” On July 31, 1930, an order was 
issued effective from that date providing for 
a minimum rate of 80 cents per hour for 
licentiates in pharmacy, engaged in selling, dis- 
pensing, etc., of drugs, etc. 
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MINIMUM WAGES AND MAXIMUM HOURS OF LABOUR FOR FEMALE 


ee a Oe ee a a een 
—oooeOeeeeeeSSSSSQQQQQQSOSSS0=0SSSSSS ee 





Alberta British Columbia (Ix) Manitoba (a) 
Wages per week Hours Wages per week Hours Wages per week Hours 


Industry or Occupation Cee ee eS SS SS SS 














Adults,| Minors, Adults,| Minors, Adults,| Minors, 
experi- |learners,| PC? per | experi- |learners,| P&F Per | oxperi- \learners,| per | per 
ouoed ete. day | week Uaoed etc. day | week enced etc. ay | week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
RAGtOLIES s25,.cclasteicsis neleeme seine 12.50 |6.00- 9 48 | 14.00 |7.00- 8 48 |11.00- |8.00- 9 | 48-50 
10.00 12.00 12.00} 11.00 
Dressmaking 15. < tes « desire sineieite 12.50 |(g)6.00- 9 48 | 14.00 |7.00- 8 48 |(h)12.00}(g)6.00—-] (m) 50 
10.00 13.00 11.00 83 
Millinery Samerceraeareeaee secs 12.50 |(g)4.00- 9 48 | 14.00 - 8 48 | 12.00 |(u)5.00-| (m) 50 
10.00 13.00 10.00 83 
Ras lovin ge venisrerteysieleisielasiewi=ee.0 05s 12.50 |(g)6.00- 9 48 | 14.00 |7.00- 8 48 | 12.00 |6.00- 9 50 
102008 |. Perea lores |(seete 13.00 11.00 
PUP-SO WANG 4 cnfecisior « a sicisislee «sl 12.50 |(g)6.00- 9 48} 14.00 |7.00- 8 48 |(h)12.00/8.00- 9 48 
10.00 13.00 10.50 
Fruit and Vegetable Canning, 
Gh? mecne niger Sao ronercueetone 12.50 a 9 48} 14.40] 11.00 10 AS ale ..agtaneel tose. |s ieee titer 
Printing Otows,...cesce «toner 12.50 |7.00- 9 48 | 14.00 |7.00- 8 48 | 12.00 |8.00- 9 48 
11.00 13.00 11.00 
Maundries: Cte sevsciiesreiesrere sare 12.50 |9.50- 9 48} 13.50.|8.00— |........ 48}(h)12.00/9.00- 9 50 
11.50 12.00 10.50 
Retail Stores....:..deece cece 12.50 |7.50- —‘|(m)9 62) 12 /76|7 BO | Porncteses 48 | 12.00 |7.00— (m) 48 
11.00 12.00 11.00 9 
Hotels, restaurants, etc......... 14.00- |10.00- 9 48-| 14.00 | 12.00 ]...... 48) 12350 [seieeeee 10 48 
16.50 | 14.00 56 
Theatres, amusement places, 
CUO tart erarttcts rd depeche sesteiee (p) 142001 -eeasins 9 4S) | (p14 325 |pnterete «-aie)| entero > 48 |(h)12.00|........ 9 48 
Personal Service, hairdressing, 
UG ian Saito tiegs « atafanee Piatete ores (p)14. 00} (g)6.00- 9 48 |1(p)14.25]10.00- |...... 48 | 12.00 |(g)8.00-| (m) 48 
12.00 13.00 11.00 10 
Offices and clerical work........ 14.00 |(g)7.50- 9 48 | 15.00 |11.00- |...... 48 |(h)12.50/8.00—- 8 44 
12.00 14.00 11.50 
Telephone and telegraph........ 14.00 |(g)7.50- 9 48 | 15.00 |11.00- 8 83 ih. itetatre loans Ace, cilloteteosetesRaxcteta ole 
12.00 13.00 


Hleyator operators oasis oe:<,i5, «/ss0'] store oiall's sierete @ «ltt avs sjazeeres ops. <|(s1abv a/aiota ail « este ciate {lat ejateeals|||s steiaeael| Preibiers orerell clareietars © mi | arose olf opemiepets 





* Food factories in Halifax only. 
+ Applicable to certain cities only. 

(a) In Manitoba in brickyards and in seasonal and casual employment in industries not otherwise covered a minimum wage 
of $12 per week or 30 cents per hour is established. 

b). For Ontario the ranges of rates shown for experienced adults cover the various rates set for localities according to 
population. 

(c) Seasonal canneries included under separate order: 18 to 60 years of age, 18 to 25 cents per hour, other ages 15 to 20 cents 

Ss The Factory Act provides for maximum hours for female employees, 10 per day and 60 per week. 

e) Textile and knitting factories: $10.00-$12.00 for experienced adults; $6.00-$10.00 for minors and learners; boot and 
shoe and leather trades, $8.00-$12.50 for experienced adults; $5.00-$11.00 for minors and learners; various classes of clothing and 
tobacco factories: $9.00-$12.50 for experienced adults, $6.00-$11.00 for minors and learners; these rates to be paid for 44-55 
hours per week in clothing factories and for 50-55 hours in tobacco factories, pro rata for additional hours. 

(f) The Factory Act provides for maximum hours, for female employees, 10 per day and 55 per week. 

(g) Probationary period without minimum rate. 

i Winnipeg and vicinity only under order. 

j) In mail order houses and in retail stores in certain cities and towns. 

(k) In the fishing industry a minimum rate of $15.50 per week (48 hours) or 32744 cts per hour is set for experienced workers 
(12. months); $12.75 to $14.75 under one year. 
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EMPLOYEES UNDER ORDERS OF MINIMUM WAGE BOARDS IN CANADA, 1930 
aECNeNjaoe@™wyToTvw_>qwoNa0aRe=S07WwOWw—www————e—ee ooo 




















Nova Scotia Ontario (b) Quebee Saskatchewant 
Wages per week Hours Wages per week Hours Wages per week Hours Wages per week Hours 
Adults, | Minors, Adults,| Minors, PK tials Minors Adults,) Minors ‘% 
experi- |learners, p i- {h nppenaepos ant "| per | per aot ‘) per | per 
onsed [eta | aay [week | QRcy [earser| day |awock | omer Heanor] Qo |areck | ert Hoarners| B55 | wreck 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
E00" |" *7=10" eee (1) |(c)10.00-/6.00- J... (d) |(e)8.00-)(e)5.00-]...... f 14700" |7750=" |. tt 
12.50 | 10.00 12.50 | 11.00 : 11.50 . 
- scaFLea ga Wolideceel MAGeeel Geer ee Goel aniceseerl cecil aa 9.00- |6.00- }...... 44-55] (j) 15.00](g)3.00-]...... 49-51 
(c)10.00-l¢r) 6.00- 12.50 11.00 12.00 
Berea eal sot saree | wi ciniavs's Pars verereis G) £00021) 6 GOR saa. clihoeapal owsiarcteea le moe acelin nee j) 15.00)(g)3.00-]...... - 
ree 6 a ee ee 00 a 
Bat ccc celles deme siciermen bes ame ; AOOS Be Weecsis:c)| eaecte 9.00-  |6.00- -]...... 44-55] (j) 15.00](¢)3.00-]...... 49-51 
12.50 | 10.00 12.50 | 11.00 12.00 
arte eters sil |.o: sip icteraye/si| s/everevas Pe ciernete 2) ee asec cked i eters csse lists e eae] etarohe all ledetartemrerem tte cc [Is 3 ee SE | i | pee Tata 
Bee cies meet slertrocare ental creteie stel iate aeerete (e)10.00-|6.00-  |...... CQ esc safest ster oes [Stk es] Sedona be hasan |eaeens sa sae | eee 
12.50 | 10.00 
10.00- (x)|6.00-(x)]...... Q) }10.00- |6.00- |...... (d) |9.00- |6.00- |...... (f) 14.00 |7:50—* |..:... 48 
11.00 | 10.00 12.50 | 10.00 12. 11.00 11.50 
Pee) a5 Meret [esrats. = sill ePeyecce DL OO= oir 00=1 5 [Ore :-\|| 801) 9200S > 2) SkO0= 9 ee ose] oeeee.i|| - 142000 /9250=: »-\l'., eee 48 
12.00 | 11.00 12.00 | 10.50 11.50 
Pep yeeee Ml sci ame asifScces [certs S.00=) PG00—F [ese ..|| OMT cc talrealeeen ce nla cee leonard Ch LD00)]7400=" |e Fea ra 925i 
(x) (x) ; 12.50 | 11.00 13.50 
10.00- S00 Men feces (CE) 810800 ees SS 3 (Ga) PY ks HB oR ise ol] re (0)18.00-}11.00- |...... 50-56 
11.00 | 10.00 12.50 14.00 | 12.00 56 
eb a Pinacalf <)ai¢-eclsss\el| Sis.a1ns eli eoters PL OO Ss Me crc etceltrersis1a || RCC all Meiasasahe eral sate arate erell ere atoretel liste arta on Cem eer Hae eiecsireis | loveveseievelth cane 
12.50 
MEM rate e281] 018: Fieve seis flove) « a:a:sif avai erace (8)12.00-|6.00= fon... fen eel eee ce cefesscetssfecdcas|oeste't 15.00 110:00- 10 50 
12.50 |(w)10.00 12.00 
Dette s/s\f/cisie ans Byai [ etaverstsys\flncattreiats || Woe OUI OOO= fb - [ayecatace!| aia ats ete ofa ae] Sibracer provers [ Mutgiacdis'[trctatatatatfion Miareeitlllersitiacartrnye lian eretetone| aes tees 
12.50 | 11.00 
Been tnes mittei| ince eee 3/2 lela era's cif stsieye cats (EF OOR500= 1 OT is] crt etl|oecieenite taken Sar [Sanetalliteretecotlh patesleshoadaees spacer lee ats 
12.50 11.00 
Repti [sat eometiies vss pesca BOD Og os sieict ssi tate ei il ets o: agate os ave sbatarst] or orafe tele evil e.dueraiee | Seaeeevale'| terete ciate, ectte ile ctere lo ate ciate listo areas 
12.50 


(1) Rate applies to work between 44 and 50 hours per week, hours in excess of 50 to be paid at not less than a rate based on 
50 hours per week; hours under 44 at a rate based on normal hours in establishment. 

je) Longer working time permitted on Saturadys, etc., and sometimes in certain months. 

n) Full minimum rate for 36 hours or longer up to 50 hours for time under 36 hours and over 50 hours, 20 to 25 cents per 
hour, according to population; order applies only to localities of 4,000 and up. 

(0) Kitchen help $11 per week of six days or $12 per week of seven days: 35 cents per hour. 

(p) Including garages, gasoline, service stations, shooting galleries, elevator service, etc.; in British Columbia, driving 
vehicles, ushers, cloak-room attendants, etc., special provision for broken and part time. 

) Full minimum rate for 40 hours or more worked; 25 to 30 cents per hour for work less than 40 hours. 

. Custom millinery in localities of 4,000 population and up. 

s) Cities of 30,000 and up. : 

t) Telephone only: in localities of 4,000 and up and those having 200 or more telephone subscribers. 

u) Probationary period in departmental stores with minimum of $6 thereafter. 

v) In establishments classified as factories, covered by factory orders. 

‘w) Applies also to wholesale nouses and warehouses. 

x) Cities and towns only. 
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APPENDIX C 


AVERAGE HOURLY COMPENSATION OF STEAM RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN CANADA, 1926-1929, WITH 
NUMBERS EMPLOYED AND TOTAL HOURS WORKED IN 1929* 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Annual Reports on Steam Railways of Canada 






















































Average hourly compensation Average Motalahours 
Classes ee on duty 
1926 1927 1928 1929 | OM’ | ~s1929 
1929 
a $ $ $ $ 
MAINTENANCE OF Way AND STRUCTURES 

Carpenters and bridgemen.................. Lat ee 562 +572 671 588 3,156 7,667,671 

Blacksmiths, pipe Sitters, plumbers, tinsmiths and pump 
Esonipeis Lak eye arene ‘ ate aia Paes ware hove ee 696 “711 694 691 309 819,145 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers and painters............. *615 +607 +598 +639 539 1,190,276 
Helpers, B. and Bdepartment. .«..so+.sses scesene seh os *476 -498 «491 +492 456 1,123, 436 
Apprentices, B..and B: department... .)....:6e<ce.-+-s-« +364 +390 +354 +292 42 90, 803 
Pile driver, ditcning, hoist and steam shovel employees +585 +609 -607 617 457 1,429,712 
PPUMUPUMEN septisisss a is nat ca esos eee ee eee +428 +443 +445 : 465 720 1,902,377 
Extra gang and snow piough foremen..................-- -669 +684 +696 723 552 1,611,237 
Pection LOremen wee ee hehe ack Ae eee eee +559 -575 +576 +586 6, 268 16,276, 268 
DOCHOMMEN se aee eM herahinecw cece ai nite aoe ee aceee: 371 +395 *397 +409 19,365 48,944,921 
IAD OUT OTS stra «ss REGIE RIE cae ae ae oe ne ee Eee +297 +300 +300 +302 15,590 43,133,885 
Telegraph and telephone linemen and groundmen........ -500 +492 +445 +480 362 1,179,286 
Signal and interlocker maintainers and repairmen........ 644 646 +629 638 505 1,319, 645 
FO CRT ges Mate abies cree aa aeaiestion steht -403 *415 -410 +421 48,426 | 126,688,662 

MAINTENANCE OF EQuIPMENT 
Blacksmiths se.pyicntiscnsn coe eee erm ee 754 759 -764 +783 789 1,727,523 
Bouermakersas so eeecee ae ere eee “741 -759 +760 +795 1,496 8,377,554 
iCarmivend(a) 3.4, Aa Rae eae Beychvc as atlesnretssd ois -749 +762 *772 +796 2,847 6,156,717 
Carmeni(b) is meena serene Cee een ahs, -769 -770 776 812 706 1,475,492 
Carmen {p Riaeiclalcie'sisisserpicvare’ stavnays[oterison SOs ats eee eee in ote 654 687 +688 -720 8,163 18, 857,562 
Camnvens(d) asa haaeee eo a Ie ee +659 - 687 -691 -725 365 773, 669 
Electrical workers............ 6 SOCIO ae cee Ine -690 +722 -722 +759 833 1,978,704 
Machinists qatueeeten sores dh ates ena seen » +738 +759 -756 +789 4,998 11,100,334 
IMOUIETS, puuteeren cnet chon eae eerie ee Oe cone. -814 793 -797 828 142 298,707 
Pipe fitters, and sheet metal workers 737 +759 763 +789 1,193 2,622,805 
iElelpers;somechanica ye here. Meee eee +504 +535 +536 +565 8,373 18,970,079 
Helper'apprenticéss sees eee nie en sacs cans m: +552 +549 545 565 112 250, 262 
Regular‘apprentices. st occ tone sias aes 2 +446 +482 -484 479 1,626 3,417,210 
Car cleaners.....)...... = +383 +415 “415 *427 1,702 4,430,879 
Other unskilled employee Se +6 +399 +412 “413 “419 4,259 11,379, 754 
Wnelassified Jabourersta wee oe te 383 +398 “391 +399 3, 688 8,570,628 
Stationary engineers, firemen and oilers ............. KGS -538 *551 -577 -567 929 2,394,017 
Potala, canieaacauarrcc mem cciereetn. 573 +596 599 622 42,221 | 97,781,896 
TRANSPORTATION 

Storementa. socscse ee ee ee 471 455 -497 498 1,941 4,381,012 
Train despatchers and traffic supervisors................ 1-128 1-157 1-168 1-212 558 1,465,431 
Supervisory agents and assistants.............,...e.000- -757 “774 +789 +805 766 1,954, 981 
Station agents—non-telegraphers (small stations)........ 461 463 +456 +433 215 535, 999 
Station agents—telegraphers and telephoners............ 688 725 +722 723 6,146 | 16,306,132 
Signalmen (non-telegrapher’s) at interlockers............ +465 -484 -490 511 445 1,162,145 
iHoremenviniroizht sheds teens cee eenieaaenon 651 +680 +698 +690 406 1,043,304 
Freight handlers and other station employees........... +479 *501 +520 +503 5,675 13,197,058 
WADOUPES taste ee te ee +414 +420 *415 +421 532 1,273,952 

Dining car and restaurant inspectors, conductors and 
BLO WATS se wa nsec ae oral anieninl iene a dare 588 615 +626 632 356 1,121,430 
Dining car and restaurant helpers and attendants........ +318 +331 +337 +342 2,190 6,791, 453 
Floating equipment employees.............06.0+ceceeees +405 383 +383 +386 702 2,459,201 
Sleeping and parlour car inspectors and conductors....... “698 -696 +708 -697 244 Wil, 133 
Sleeping and parlour car porters..........0..0+eececeecee +344 *357 +365 372 1,238 3,692,355 
Draw bridgemoperatorsanjeere renee cee -466 +487 -497 -516 107 274,675 
Signalmen or watchmen at crossings (non-interlocked)... 37 378 °377 +387 778 2,074,879 
Road passenger conductors..........ccececececucececece 1-020 1-077 1-145 1-138 883 2,351,050 
Road irieght conductors ns. hecsewscdesesnanecetneeen cs +864 920 958 - 963 2,390 7,318, 902 
Road passenger brakemen, baggagemen and flagmen.... +745 *795 +822 +838 2,018 5,163,717 
Road freight brakemen and flagmen.................... +675 *723 *752 +756 5,309 14,939,121 
Yard conductors and yard foremen................,.... -816 *846 +847 852 1,484 4,020,077 
Yard brakemen and helpers................. : +727 -785 +789 -788 3,109 7,948,119 
Road passenger engineers and motormen. as 1-364 1-424 1-519 1-511 1,218 2,724,094 
Road freight engineers and motormen................... 1-016 1-044 1-112 1-105 2,989 8,921,664 
Yard engineers and motormen..............0....0.0.-.. +847 -861 +891 -890 1,366 4,042,960 
Road passenger firemen and helpers................000- 1-041 1-096 1-164 1-160 1,216 2,630,954 
Road freight firemen and helpers................0.0-0.. +755 -788 838 827 38, 293 8,961,443 
Ward firemeniand helpers: ssccsaeete tte cnoocceeece tank +651 673 694 +694 1,387 4,060,295 
Dotaly. esses. ay ssa ousy Sia ereratarciene eietevelercisieicisreimetnrevelersints +699 729 +756 +751 48,961 | 131,530,536 
Employees engaged in outside operations....,... +384 +365 +387 “417 13,398 | 35,831,376 
GrandiLotal ya cemencsoe eon eee ee +551 -570 +573 581 153, 006*| 391,832,470 


* Excluding those not on an hourly or equivalent basis, general officers, foremen, etc., numbering 34,840; clerks numbering 
18,232 averaged $4-703 per day in 1929. 
Carmen are graded according to class of work. 
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PRICES IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES DURING 1930 


Ie 1930 a general movement throughout the 

world to lower price levels occurred, the 
downward tendency of recent years being 
accentuated. This decline was accompanied 
by world wide depression and unemployment 
and the consequent lowering of the purchas- 
ing power of large parts of the population. 
The fall, so far, has been most severe in the 
prices of raw materials and food stuffs. Prices 
of manufactured goods, while showing a sub- 
stantial fall in some cases, have not been so 
seriously depressed. The cost of living, as 
shown by retail prices, has also declined in 
most countries, the fall being greatest in 
foods. Economic authorities do not agree as 
to the causes but among the factors mentioned 
as involved in this world wide decline in prices 
and depression in trade are: the unusual 
movement of gold stocks among the countries 
of the world, as well as a gradual reduction in 
gold production; the fall in the price of silver, 
with its effect on the purchasing power of 
China and India; production outstripping con- 
sumption in many basic commodities, such as 
wheat, sugar, coffee, cotton, wool, silk, rubber, 
non-ferrous metals and petroleum; increase of 
manufacturing capacity greater than the in- 
crease in population and consumptive capa- 
city; the closing of the import market to 
certain commodities in some countries; the 
dumping by Russia on the markets of the 
world of large quantities of grains and raw 
materials; serious unemployment and the 
widespread agricultural crisis. As compared 
with 1929 wholesale prices were lower in 
Canada, United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, Hungary, Norway, Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, India, Japan, Australia 
and New Zealand. In China, Russia and 
Spain prices were higher. 

In Canada, wholesale prices in December 
were 19 per cent lower than in December, 
1929, and 21 per cent below August, 1929, 
when the recent downward movement in 
prices began, the decrease being greatest in 
grain and in raw materials. In retail prices 
and the cost of living, foods were 15 per cent 
lower in December than a year ago. Cloth- 
ing was down slightly, while the other groups, 
fuel, rent and sundries, were practically 
unchanged, so that the index number for all 
items was down 6 per cent for the twelve 
month period. 
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The Movement of Retail Prices in Canada 
during 1930 


The accompanying tables, I and II, show 
the cost of a weekly family budget of foods, 
fuel and rent in terms of the average prices 
in detail for the Dominion and by groups for 
each province. 


The cost per week of a family budget of 
twenty-nine staple foods, calculated from the 
average retail prices in sixty-nine cities, was 
in December at the lowest level since 1916, 
with the exception of the spring of 1924. The 
feature of the movement was that, commenc- 
ing in January at the highest point reached 
since 1921, the decline continued throughout 
the year, there being no seasonal advance in 
the autumn. During the first six months of 
the year prices were higher than during the 
corresponding months of 1929 but from June 
to December prices fell considerably especially 
potatoes, bread, beef, pork, flour, sugar and 
prunes. The average cost of the food budget 
for the year was $10.96, as compared with 
$11.34 in 1929, a decrease of about 3 per cent, 
but the decline from December, 1929, to 
December, 1930, from $11.83 to $10.10 was 15 
per cent. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget was down 
in the average for the year from $21.61 in 
1929 to $2129 in 1930. The fall between 
December, 1929 and December, 1930, was 73 
per cent. Fuel was practically unchanged for 
the year, while rent was slightly higher. 

At the beginning of 1930 beef prices were 
at a relatively high level, having shown only 
a moderate seasonal decline from the peak 
reached in the summer of 1929, which was the 
high point since 1920. From the beginning of 
1930 prices showed the usual seasonal advance 
until midsummer, when a very severe decline 
set in and by December all the advance of 
the last two years had been lost. Sirloin 
steak rose from an average price of 35-9 cents 
per pound in January, 1930, to 38 cents in 
June and then declined to 31-6 cents in 
December. This compares with 34-7 cents per 
pound in January, 1929, 38-4 cents in August 
and 35:1 cents in December; and 31:4 cents 
in January, 1928, 36-3 cents in the autumn 
and 34:6 cents in December, 1928. Other 
beef cuts showed a prices movement similar 
to sirloin steak, rib roast advancing from an 
average of 28.7 cents per pound in January, 
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TABLE I—COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the 
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Quan- 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Commodit tit; | —$<—$<———| | 
a 2 Jan.| July| Jan.| July} Jan.| July| Jan.| July| Jan.| July} Jan.) July) Jan.| July} Jan July 
Gor ||| cOseall) oGras'nCea Coals |aeGrrml| Ge c; || ce Hic; Gee |) Os Grn Come Cs 
1|Beef, sirloin.......... 2\bs. | 71-4] 84-0] 71-0] 70-2] 54-6] 64-2] 53-4] 59-6) 54-0] 59-4] 54-2] 60-4) 56-4] 62-0) 57-4) 66-0 
2|Beef, shoulder........ 208 46-4| 54-4] 44-6] 40-6] 30-4] 35-6] 29-0] 32-0] 29-4] 31-2] 28-4) 32-0) 30-6) 34-4) 31-8] 37-4 
3|Veal, shoulder........ Les 25-7| 28-1] 26-9) 22-0] 18-9] 19-1] 18-3] 18-3] 18-6] 17-8] 17-8] 18-1] 18-5] 19-7} 19-9] 19-9 
4|Mutton, roast........ 1s 32-3] 37-3] 30-8] 30-3| 25-6) 28-0] 27-2] 28-2] 26-9] 28-5] 27-6] 29-3) 28-9) 30-7] 28-5] 30-1 
DUBOL HES ieincs syoistecstsiats 1S 36-5| 40-7| 36-0] 32-9] 26-7] 31-8] 26-7] 26-6) 24-1] 23-6] 24-1} 28-2) 28-5) 32-3] 28-8] 28-2 
6/ Pork; salt... sa 2ece 69-6] 74-0] 71-4] 57-8] 52-0] 54-2] 51-6] 50-4] 47-6] 45-2| 46-8) 50-4) 53-8) 58-0) 54-8) 53-2 
7|Bacon, breakfast..... ihe 52-4] 57-0] 58-4] 48-0] 39-8] 42-5] 40-8] 39-1] 37-0] 31-4] 33-7] 39-2] 41-4] 44-7] 41-8) 38-8 
SWAT ULE sis): :oretsle acoieie 2s 77-6| 75-8} 67-8| 43-2| 43-4] 43-6] 45-6] 44-8] 46-0] 41-2] 46-6) 48-2) 49-8] 49-8) 46-4) 43-0 
9|Eggs, fresh. 1 doz. | 86-6] 59-2] 85-2} 38-2] 71-2) 33-9] 63-3] 31-2] 61-3] 31-8) 66-9] 37-6] 62-8) 38-2) 66-5) 37-8 
10|Eggs, storag LISS 69-5] 52-6] 75-7| 35-1] 58-7] 31-4] 46-6] 27-3] 46-9] 27-6] 51-9] 33-7] 50-1] 34-7] 52-7] 34-3 
TD Mery secs 6 qts. | 90-6] 88-2] 93-0] 78-6] 79-8) 69-0] 71-4| 69-0] 74-4] 71-4] 73-2} 69-0) 73-8 68-4) 73-2) 69-6 
12|Butter, dairy......... Q2lbs. |135-2/118-8]113-4] 63-0] 83-4] 70-2) 81-0] 68-4] 85-4! 68-8] 79-4] 71-4] 92-0] 74-4} 86-0] 74-0 
13|Butter, creamery....| 1 “ 74-8| 66-3] 63-6] 37-0] 48-6] 42-0] 45-5! 39-3] 48-2] 39-3] 43-9] 40-9] 50-7) 42-0} 47-9] 41-9 
14|tCheese, old......... Ans 40-9| 40-6] 39-2] 34-8] 32-6] 30-0] 30-7] 30-1] 33-2] 28-4] 29-0) 30-6) 33-4) 31-6) 30-5) 30-7 
15|{Cheese, new......... ace 38-1] 38-4] 37-5] 28-2] 29-3] 26-2] 30-7] 30-1] 33-2] 28-4) 29-0} 30-6) 33-4} 31-6) 30-5) 30-7 
IGIBICAd? pieces ssictcicics os Toc 120-5]144-0|132-0]121-5/105-0|105-0/100-5/100-5/100-5|100-5)112-5/118-5/115-5|114-0)114-0/117-0 
17|+Flour, family........ LOPS 74-0] 84-0] 68-0] 63-0] 48-0] 49-0) 44-0] 44-0] 42-0] 43-0] 55-0] 58-0) 54-0} 53-0) 52-0) 54-0 
18|Rolled oats.......... buss 40-0] 44-0] 36-0} 30-0] 28-0] 28-0) 27-5) 27-5] 27-5) 27-0) 31-0} 31-0) 29-0) 29-0} 30-5) 30-5 
AQ|WRiICOtee cents ie. es giess 30-4] 34-2] 28-2] 19-8} 19-6] 19-8] 21-0] 20-6] 20-8] 20-8] 21-6} 21-8) 22-0) 21-8] 21-8) 21-6 
20|Beans, handpicked...| 2 “ 23-2) 22-2) 21-6] 17-0] 17-4] 17-6] 17-0] 17-4] 17-4] 16-6] 16-4] 16-8) 16-0) 15-8) 16-2] 16-4 
21/Apples, evaporated...) 1 “ 26-2| 29-1] 24-9} 21-3] 22-0] 24-9] 21-6] 19-7] 18-6} 19-5} 20-0] 20-7] 20-3] 19-8) 20-2) 19-2 
22|Prunes, medium...... ees 25-7| 27-2) 25-3! 18-4] 18-4} 19-8] 19-0} 18-6] 17-0] 15-9} 15-3] 15-5] 15-7} 15-8) 15-4) 15-1 
23\Sugar, granulated.....| 4 “ 62-0} 93-6] 51-2] 44-4! 36-8] 33-6) 38-4] 50-0] 48-4] 40-8) 38-0) 33-6] 31-6) 31-6) 33-6) 33-6 
24/Sugar, yellow........ 2 se 28-6} 43-4] 24-6] 21-0] 17-4] 15 8] 18-2] 23-8] 23-2) 19-6) 18-0} 16-0) 15-0} 15-0} 15-8) 16-0 
as 16-0| 16-4] 14-5] 13-7} 13-5] 13-9] 14-9] 16-6] 17-2] 17-4] 17-6] 17-9} 17-9] 18-0] 18-0} 17-8 
4 16-7| 16-8] 15-7] 14-9] 15-1] 15-2] 14-9] 16-6] 17-2) 17-4] 17-6] 17-9] 17-9} 18-0) 18-0) 17-8 
4 14-7| 15-4| 14-8] 13-7] 13-6] 13-4] 13-4) 13-5) 13-4] 13-6) 14-5} 15-1) 15-1) 15-4) 15-4) 15-2 
ales 103-0}197-4! 75-5] 35-9] 52-6} 43-9] 39-0} 52-5| 47-8] 63-9] 46-4] 45-1) 88-0} 85-9] 68-0) 81-0 
0-9) 1-0 <9} 1-1] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 
$ $ 
SOVAM Foods hive ccieicteleis.« eins + 2 tera 15-30/16-84)/14-48)16-96/11-03/10-27/10-52/10-17)10-78) 9-91)10-77|10-49)11-63)11-07/11-37)10-92 
Ca} costtleon al otwill reson dest Ga illip Grn ieGon| wCs. lecGar || s0..1)) (@., || C28 | Gs 
31|Starch, laundry...... 3 lb. 4-7 | 5-0) 4-9) 4-4] 4-2) 4-0) 4-0) 4-0) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-2) 4-1) 4-1 
32/Coal, anthracite...... Mg ton | 87-8/105-0|125-0/110 9]109-6/105-8]115-1/107-8|111-5|104-7|105-1)103-2/114-7]106-2]105-3]101-2 
33/Coal, bituminous..... ie “ 65-2] 76-6) 92-1) 75-6] 71-7| 68-8] 74-0] 70-7] 70-6) 66-0) 65-0) 62-9] 65-8} 63-2) 64-6) 63-3 
34] Wood, hard 80-6] 82-2) 90-5) 87-4] 80-2) 77-0) 80-6) 80-2) 79-0) 78-2) 78-4] 76-2] 76-9] 75-7| 75-9] 75-9 
35|Wood, soft.. 62-5] 63-3) 69-0) 62-5!) 59-8) 58-5) 59-4] 59-0] 57-8] 57-5) 57-5) 55-3) 56-2] 55-9] 55-9] 56-2 
36|Coaloilscc.e.ce nse. 31-0} 37-2) 40-3} 33-7) 31-7) 31-3] 31-6] 30-2} 30-1) 30-8] 30-5] 30-3} 30-1) 30-8] 31-7) 31-3 
. $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
37|Fuel and lighting.....]........ 3-27) 3-64) 4-17) 3-70) 3-53) 3-41) 3-61) 3-48) 3-49) 3-37] 3-37] 3-28) 3-44) 3-32) 3-33) 3-28 
$ $ 
35 RONG coticsisicicrs,s acclsisicrs 4 mo 5-54) 6-38) 6-60) 6-83) 6-92) 6-95) 6-96) 6-97) 6-92] 6-98| 6-91] 6-89) 6-86] 6-87] 6-85) 6-86 
$ $. 
BO TPM OtAIS oo ccaic cis osliew'eeln e's 24-15)/26- 92) 25 -30/21-53/21-52)20- 67/21 -13/20-65|21- 23) 20-30/21-09| 20-70) 21-96) 21-30|21-59| 21-10 





ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would 
{Kind most sold since October, 1922. 


19380, to 30-8 cents in June and then declining 
to 24-8 cents in December, as compared with 
27-7 cents in January, 1929, 30-7 cents in 
August and 28-1 cents in December; and 24 
cents in January, 1928, 28-3 cents in September 
and 27-1 cents in December. Shoulder roast 
averaged 18:6 cents per pound in December, 
1930, as compared with 22-2 cents in Decem- 
ber, 1929 and 21-3 cents in December, 1928. 
Veal prices, also, were substantially lower at 
the end of 1930 than at any time in the last 
two years, shoulder roast being down to 21.8 
cents per pound in December from 25-6 cents 


increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 


in March, which was the highest price reached 
since 1920. During the first five months of 
1930 mutton prices maintained the levels of 
1928 and 1929, which were somewhat higher 
than had prevailed for some years previously. 
In June, 1930, however, a downward move- 
ment commenced, which continued to the end 
of the year, leg roast being down from an 
average of 32-3 cents per pound in May to 
26:7 cents in December, as compared with a 
level of 30-32 cents per pound in 1929. During 
the latter part of 1928 and until the autumn 
of 1929 pork prices advanced substantially. 
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AND RENT IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 
items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average family 















































1928 1929 
Jan. | July | Jan. |April|July | Oct.} Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April 
e. C9) Ca At Cn | MGaL &iG. Gz | CF Cc. c. 
62-8] 71-4] 69-4] 70-8) 76-4] 72-8} 71-8! 72-6) 72-4] 73-2 
36-4] 42-6) 43-2) 43-8] 48-6] 45-4] 45-4! 46-2! 46-4) 46-8 
21-7) 22-5] 23-9] 24-3] 24-4] 24-9] 25-1) 25-1) 25-7] 24-9 
29-0) 30-1) 30-1) 30-1) 31-7] 31-0} 31-0) 31-3] 31-5} 31-8 
25-9! 28-0} 27-2} 29-0] 31-6] 31-4) 29-8] 30-1] 30-6] 30-3 
51-2) 52-2) 53-2) 538-2] 56-0! 55-4) 54-4] 54-8] 55-4) 54-8 
37-2] 37-2) 38-4] 37-6] 39-4) 40-9] 39-4] 39-6] 40-1] 40-4 
44-2] 44-0) 44-8) 44-2] 44-0] 43-4] 42-6] 42-8] 43-0] 42-8 
64-3] 38-5) 60-2) 40-3] 36-0] 51-3) 64-4) 59-7] 52-0) 36-9 
52-0} 34-2) 48-4) 34-9) 32-1] 45-1] 52-1) 51-8] 45-8) 32-5 
73-8) 70-2) 75-0) 75-0| 72-0| 74-4] 77-4| 77-4] 76-8] 76-8 
85-8) 77-2) 88-2) 88-6] 79-4} 85-2] 88-0] 84-6) 83-2] 78-8 
47-0} 43-3] 48-3] 49-0] 44-1] 46-9) 47-5) 46-4) 45-4) 43-2 
32-1) 32-6) 33-8) 33-8] 33-2] 33-0] 33-0) 32-6] 32-8) 32-9 
32-1) 32-6) 33-8] 33-8) 33-2] 33-0) 33-0) 32-6] 32-8) 32-9 
115-5}117-0)115-5)115-5)115-5!120-0| 117-0] 117-0} 117-0) 115-5 
52-0) 53-0) 50-0| 49-0] 48-0] 54-0) 53-0] 52-0) 51-0) 50-0 
31-5} 31-5) 31-5] 31-5) 31-5} 32-0) 32-0) 31-5) 31-5] 31-5 
21 2) 21 0} 21-0] 21-0} 20-6) 20-6} 20-6} 20-4) 20-4) 20-6 
16-C) 18-2} 21-2) 23-6) 23-8] 23-6} 20-8} 20-2] 19-8) 19-0 
19-4) 21-9} 20-6] 21-4} 21-3] 21-8] 21-3] 20-9] 20-9} 20-8 
13-9} 13-5) 13-6} 138-5) 13-7] 14-6] 16-0} 16-4] 16-3) 16-5 
32-4) 32-0) 30-0} 29-6) 28-4] 28-8] 29-2} 28-8] 28-8) 28-4 
15-4) 15-0} 14-4] 14-0] 13-6] 13-8} 13-8] 13-8] 13-8] 13-6 
77-8| 17-8) 17-7| 17-7| 17-6) 17-6} 17-6) 17-5) 17-1] 17-0 
17-8) 17-8) 17-7] 17-7] 17-6] 17-6} 17-6} 17-5] 17-1) 17-0 
15-2) 15-1) 15-2} 15-2} 15-1] 15-1) 15-1] 14-9] 14-7) 14-7 
54-8) 48-3] 42-6] 42-2] 48-2) 73-8] 77-9] 83-5) 83-2! 79-3 
1-0) 1-0) 1-0] 1-0} 1-@} 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 
3 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
11-19/10-80)11-30/11-01/10-98/11-68| 11-88} 11-83] 11-67) 11-24 
Cc. c. | ¢. C: | Gc; Cc. e. ec. c. 
4-1) 4-1) 4-1] 4-1] 4-0} 4-0) 4-1 4-0} 4-1 4-1 
102-7/100-8/102-1)102-3|100-6/100-9) 101-4] 101-2) 101-5) 101-4 
-7| 62-6) 63-0) 63-2) 62-8] 63-1) 63-1] 63-1) 63-4) 63-3 
75-0) 75-7| 75-5) 76-9] 76-5| 76-2) 76-0| 76-5) 76-1) 75-8 
55-8) 55-9] 55-4! 55-6) 55-1] 54-4} 54-3) 54-4] 54-0) 53-8 
31-2) 31-0} 31-0) 31-1] 31-1] 31-1) 31-1) 31-1] 31-2} 31-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
3-28) 3-26] 3-27) 3-29) 3-26] 3-26] 3-26) 3-26) 3-26) 3-25 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
6-89) 6-91) 6-94) 6-96) 6-98) 6-98} 6-99) 6-99 6-99) 7-00 
3 $ 3 $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ 
21-41/21-01/21-55/21-30|21-26)21-96| 22-17) 22-12) 21-96) 21-53 



















































































1930 
May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dee. | Year 
G. CG. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. 
74-6} 76-0) 75-0) 73-2} 70-0) 68-0) 64-8) 63-2! 71-2] 1 
48-0} 48-6] 46-8] 45-0] 42-2) 40-4] 38-6] 87-2] 44-3] 2 
24-4) 24-1] 23-9) 23-2] 22-9] 22-8} 22-4] 21-8] 23-91 3 
32-3] 31-9] 30-8] 30-1] 29-4) 28-2} 27-2] 26-7) 30-2) 4 
30-4) 30-8] 30-1] 30-8} 80-1] 29-8} 28-1] 26-8] 29-8] 5 
54-4) 54-4] 53-8] 54-6] 54-0) 54-2) 53-6] 53-2] 54-3] 6 
40-4} 40-3) 40-4) 40-1} 39-8] 39-8] 39-6) 39-0} 39-9] 7 
42-6] 42-8) 42-6] 42-0] 41-8} 42-2) 42-4! 41-6] 42-4] 8 
35-1] 35-6] 36-2] 37-3) 38-6) 42-7] 51-3] 58-5} 45-7) 9 
31-1] 31-7| 32-7) 33-3) 34-6) 38-0) 43-1] 45-9] 39-4/10 
74-4] 72-0) 72-0} 71-4) 72-0} 72-0) 73-2) 72-6) 74-0]11 
73:2) 69-6] 65-8! 64-2) 66-2) 69-6} 71-0) 69-8) 73-7/12 
40-1} 38-7) 36-3] 385-5] 36-4] 38-7] 38-9] 38-2} 40-5113 
32-9} 32-6] 31-6] 31-4} 31-1] 30-7) 30-1) 29-9} 31-8114 
32-9) 32-6) 31-6} 31-4) 31-1} 30-7} 80-1] 29-9) 31-815 
115-5] 115-5} 114-0} 112-5] 111-0) 106-5) 103-5} 99-0} 112-0/16 
40-0} 49-0) 48-0) 47-0} 46-0} 48-0} 41-0} 38-0) 47-3117 
31-0} 31-0} 31-0! 31-0) 30-5} 29-5) 28-0) 27-0} 30-5/18 
20-4) 20-4] 20-2) 20-4} 20-2) 20-2} 20-0) 19-6] 20-3/19 
18-6} 19-0) 19-0} 18-8) 18-6) 18-4] 17-4] 16-2) 18-8/20 
20-8} 20-9) 20-7) 20-6] 20-0} 20-6) 20-4) 19-7) 20-6/21 
16-3) 16-4) 15-9) 15-6] 15-2) 14-8) 18-9] 12-9) 15-5/22 
27-6] 27-2] 26-8) 26-4] 25-6] 25-6! 25-6} 25-6) 27-1123 
13-2] 18-0] 12-8} 12-8) 12-4) 12-4) 12-4) 12-4) 138-0/24 
16-5] 15-1) 15-0) 14-7| 14-8] 14-7) 14-5] 14-4] 15-7/25 
16-5} 15-1] 15-0) 14-7| 14-8] 14-7| 14-5] 14-4) 15-7/26 
14-5] 14-3} 14-2] 14-1] 14-0} 13-8] 13-6} 13-5) 14-3]27 
88-7} 90-4) 87-3] 72-7] 53-9} 49-3] 44-7) 42-2) 71-1128 
+ 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1:0) 1-0/29 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 
11-17] 11-10} 10-91) 10-65} 10-38) 10-32) 10-25] 16-10} 10-96/30 
c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. 
4-0) 4-1] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1) 4-0) 4-0) 4:0) 4-1/81 
a 
100-5] 100-1] 100-0} 99-9] 100-2} 100-6) 100-9} 101-0} 100-7132 
63-1] 63-0] 62-8} 62-7] 62-4] 62-7] 62-8] 62-8) 62-9/33 
75-8| 76-4) 76-4! 76-2] 76-5) 76-0} 75-6] 75:6) 76-1/34 
53-8] 54-2) 54-2] 54-1) 54-4) 54-3) 54-4] 54-1) 54-2135 
31-0] 30-9} 30-8] 30-9] 30-8] 30-8! 30-7] 30-8) 30-9/36 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
8-24) 8-25] 3-24) 3-24) 3-24] 3-24] 8-24] 3-24) 3-25/37 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
7:03) 7-06) 7-07) 7-07) 7-08) 7-07) 7-07) 7-07] 7-04/38 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
21-49| 21-44] 21-26) 21-01| 20-75) 20-68] 20-60) 20-46) 21-29/39 

















A slight recession occurred in the later months 
of 1929 and this level prevailed during 1930 
till November, when the decline was resumed, 
due, it was said, to the very low prices for 
feed. Fresh leg roast of pork advanced from 
a low point of 25 cents per pound early in 
1928 to 32-6 cents in September, 1929 and then 
declined to about 30 cents by the end of the 
year, the price continuing downward during 
1930 to 26-8 cents in December. The price 
of bacon advanced from a low point of about 
35 cents per pound in May, 1928, to 41:3 
cents in September, 1929. A level of about 
40 cents per pound continued during 1930 to 
December, when a slight decline occurred. 


Little movement occurred in fish prices during 
the last two years, fresh cod steak averaging 
between 19 and 20 cents per pound, fresh 
halibut between 30 and 32 cents per pound, 
salt cod between 21 and 22 cents per pound 
and finnan haddie between 20 and 21 cents 
per pound. The price of lard averaged 20.8 
cents per pound in 1930, as compared with 
21-4 cents in December, 1929. 

The price of eggs showed the usual seasonal 
movement in 1930, with the advance in the 
fall being, however, somewhat less than 
normal. Fresh fell from an average price of 
64:4 cents per dozen in January to 35:1 cents 
in May and then gradually advanced to 58.5 
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TABLE II—COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND 























FOODS 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Jan. | July | Jan. | July | Jan. | July | Jan. { July | Jan. | July | Jan. | July | Jan. | July | Jan. | July 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadasisciicces 15-30] 16-84) 14-48] 10-96) 11-03) 10-27} 10-52) 10-17] 10-78} 9-91] 10-77] 10-49] 11-63] 11-07] 11-37] 10-92 
Nova Scotia.....} 15-35] 17-09] 14-72) 11-12) 11-18) 10-31) 10-68} 10-65] 11-12] 10-13] 10-85} 10-53] 11-80) 11-12] 11-34} 10-64 
ince Edward 
Pris BSR : Rasy 13-42] 14-52} 13-18] 10-34) 9-78) 9-29) 9-43} 9-40! 9-68} 9-19] 9-76) 9-66] 10-77] 10-06) 10-52] 9-82 
New Brunswick.| 14-97] 16-63] 14-44] 11-13} 11-11} 9-99} 10-48] 10-29] 11-13] 10-14] 10-94] 10-16} 11-82] 11-21] 11-42] 10-84 
Quebec.......... 4-67] 16-03} 13-76) 10-42} 10-63] 9-72} 10-24} 9-71] 10-28) 9-28) 10-12) 9-88] 11-23] 10-32] 10-62] 10-13 
NGATIO ls esieicisies 15-35] 17-05] 14-39] 10-74) 10-88} 10-28] 10-45] 10-08} 10-67] 9-96) 10-60} 10-22] 11-66} 11-23] 11-48] 11-01 
Manitoba........| 16-09] 16-54] 18-94) 11-04} 10-87] 10-02) 10-16] 9-53] 10-31] 9-39] 10-51] 10-14] 10-83] 10-47] 10-74] 10-34 
Saskatchewan...} 15-39] 16-25} 14-10] 10-99) 11-06} 9-82) 10-47] 10-14] 10-50] 9-56] 10-91] 10-56] 11-21] 10-55] 11-47] 10-98 
Alberta..........| 15-88] 16-70] 14-77} 10-91] 10-94] 9-86} 10-26] 9-87] 10-61] 9-62] 11-13] 10-81] 11-31] 10-77] 11-24] 10-86 
British Colum- 
Wasa e ee oe 6-11] 18-23) 15-75} 12-19] 12-08} 11-30} 11-39] 11-17] 11-80] 10-76] 11-89] 12-09] 12-42} 11-90] 12-12] 11-96 
FUEL AND LIGHT* 
Wanadare.acnisir 3:27] 3-64) 4-17) 3-70] 3-53) 3-41) 3-61) 3-48] 3-49] 3-87] 3-37] 3-28] 3-44] 3-32] 3-33] 3-28 
Nova Scotia.....} 2:65] 3-25] 3-70} 3-24] 3-18] 2-94] 3-20] 3-07] 3-11] 3-11] 2-99] 2-99} 3-03] 2-91] 2-87] 2-90 
Prince Edward 
Sletten. 3-15] 3-41) 4-27) 3-55) 3-20) 3-35] 3-54] 3-62] 3-50] 3-33] 3-36] 3-30] 3-02] 3-16] 3-36] 2-98 
New Brunswick.| 3-06} 3-47] 4-12] 3-72! 3-45] 3-22) 3-30] 3-33] 3-35] 3-19] 3-15] 3-15] 3-19] 3-21] 3-20] 3-12 
Quebec era. ..e- 3-18} 3-88} 4-14) 3-59} 3-53} 3-35) 3-63) 3-40) 3-47] 3-30] 3-31] 3-25) 3-48] 3-31] 3-39] 3-33 
Ontarionces sce: 3:39] 3-76) 4-36) 3-76) 3-60} 8-51) 3-78! 3-63] 3-62] 3-46] 3-46] 3-38! 3-58] 3-42] 3-45] 3-39 
Manitoba........} 3:48] 3-89] 4-52] 4-27] 3-72] 3-61] 3-84! 3-78] 3-84] 3-741 3-60] 3-60] 3-57| 3-51| 3-51] 3-49 
Saskatchewan...| 3-96] 3-73} 4-15] 4-09] 4-04] 3-96] 3-73] 3-88] 3-79] 3-74] 3-63] 3-52] 3-48! 3-45| 3-47] 3-51 
Alberta..........] 2-68] 2-99] 3-36] 2-54) 2-49] 2-30] 2-59] 2-57] 2-38] 2-30] 2-51] 2-42] 92-41] 92-41] 2-41] 2-26 
British Colum- 
ia............] 2:97] 3-62) 3-60] 3-22) 3-39] 2-93) 2-99] 2-95] 2-96] 2-87] 2-88] 2-72] 2-80! 2-82] 2-82] 2-81 
RENT 
—————— ee eee 
Wanadatuncnces 5-54) 6-38) 6-60) 6-83) 6-92) 6-95) 6-96] 6-97] 6-92] 6-98! 6-91] 6-89] 6-86] 6-87| 6-85] 6-86 
Nova Scotia.....| 4-71} 5-00} 5-93} 5-90] 6-00] 5-93) 5-93] 5-58! 5-58] 5-66] 5-47 5-58} 5-60} 5-60} 5-60} 5-60 
Prince Edward 
Se Pei eractie 3-75] 4-25} 4-25) 4-50} 5-63) 5-63] 5-88) 5-88} 5-88] 5-88! 5-88! 5-88! 5-63] 5-63] 5-63] 5-63 
New Brunswick.| 5-19] 6-13} 6-13} 6-25] 6-13] 6-44) 6-59] 6-75! 6-75! 6-75] 6-75 6-75} 6-75] 6:75) 6-75) 6-75 
Quebec.......... 3-89) 4-71) 4-64) 5-33) 5-29) 5-57] 5-58! 5-76) 5-76] 5-76] 5-76) 5+75| 5-72) 5-75| 5-75| 6-79 
Ontario 5-78} 6-67) 6-90) 7-17] 7-36) 7-40] 7-35] 7-32! 7-32] 7-36] 7-28] 7-25! 7-93! 7-22] 7-16] 7-19 
Manitoba........] 6-56] 7-81] 8-75] 8-75! 8-75] 8-75] 8-75! 8-75] 8-75] 8-75 8-75} 8-75] 8-75) 8-75) 8-75] 8-75 
Saskatchewan...| 8-33} 8-91} 8-59} 8-75] 8-75] 8-75] 8-91] 8-911 8-91] 8-91 8-75} 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75 
Alberta..........] 7-19] 7-50) 7-81] 7-81! 7-81} 7-81) 7-81] 7-66] 7-19] 7-19] 7-03| 7-03! 7-03] 7-34] 7-34 7-19 
British Colum- 
LOE onceneeee 5-23) 5-73} 6-38) 6-38) 6-38) 6-38] 6-38] 6-38] 6-38] 6-38] 6-38] 6-45] 6-45] 6-45| 6-45] 6-49 





*Coal, wood and coil oil, no allowance is made for the varying extent to which these are used in the different provinces. 


cents by the end of the year, the increase being 
most pronounced in November and December. 
These prices compare with 60-2 cents per 
dozen in January, 1929, 35 cents in May and 
65-2 cents in December. Cooking eggs aver- 
aged 52-1 cents per dozen in January, 1930, 
31-1 cents in May and 45-9 cents in Decem- 
ber. As in other years the price of milk was 
lowered in the average about one cent per 
quart for the summer months. Only a slight 
advance occurred in the fall, however, as in 
many localities the usual seasonal increase in 
price was not made. From a level of 12-9 
cents per quart in January the price fell to 
12 cents in May and then advanced to 12-2 
cents in November, as compared with 12:5 
cents in January, 1929, 12 cents in June and 
12-8 cents in December. Butter prices were 
substantially lower in the last half of 1930 than 


for some years and as in some other commodi- 
ties the seasonal advance in the autumn was 
less than normal. Creamery declined gradu- 
ally from an average of 47-5 cents per pound 
in January to 35-5 cents in August and then 
advanced slightly to 38-2 cents in December. 
In 1929 corresponding prices were 48-3 cents 
per pound in January, 44-1 cents in July and 
47-5 cents in December. Dairy butter aver- 
aged 44 cents per pound in January, 1930, 
32.1 cents in August and 34.9 cents in Decem- 
ber. Exports of cheese during 1930 were con- 
siderably lower than in 1929, with the result 
that lower prices prevailed in the former year. 
From a level of 33-34 cents per pound in 1929 
the price dropped to a low point of 29.9 
cents by the end of 1930, 

Bread and flour prices were lower as a result 
of the fall in wheat prices. During the early 


LIGHTING AND RENT IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN EACH PROVINCE 


























FOODS 

1928 1929 1930 
Jan. |July | Jan. |April| July | Oct. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April| May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. |Nov. | Dec. | Year 
3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
11-19]10-80] 11-30}11-01] 10-98} 11-68} 11-88] 11-83} 11-67] 11-24) 11-17] 11-10] 10-91] 10-65} 1 

. . . 0:38 1 +32 2. . ia 

11-12]10-76] 11-33}11-02] 10-97] 11-68] 11-92] 11-83] 11-68] 11-23) 11-17] 11-12] 10-98) 11-06} 10-78 10-60 10-61 10.42 ia 
10-32] 9-73] 10-23] 9-93] 10-05] 10-24] 11-00} 10-83} 10-77} 10-31) 10-50) 10-42) 10-15] 10-16 
aa 10-54] 11-21}10-92] 10-61] 11-60] 11-81] 11-58} 11-49] 10-90} 10-99) 10-89) 10-97] 10-75) 10-55] 10-57 nu way 10-04 
ae 9-91) 10-54 10-38 10-13 10-63 11-11] 11-09] 10-86} 10-43) 10-31} 10-14] 10-02) 9-97} 9-56) 9-63) 9-53} 9-45) 10-18 
aac 10-86] 11-27)10-96] 10-85) 11-65] 11-84] 11-77] 11-62] 11-20) 11-15] 11-03) 10-81] 10-53) 10-36) 10-34] 10-22] 10-05) 10-91 
ae 10-29 11-13]10-61] 10-67] 11-51] 10-51] 11-59) 11-60] 11-15] 10-86) 10-88) 10-64) 10-38) 9-75] 9-66) 9-62) 9-59) 10-60 
foe 11-02] 11-36]11-19 11-32 12-02] 11-90} 12-00] 11-84] 11-25} 11-24] 11-21] 11-08} 10-76) 10-26] 10-06) 9-84] 9-83) 10-94 

+29110-79| 11-52/11-23] 11-35] 12-00} 12-15] 12-07] 11-93] 11-49) 11-37] 11-40] 11-20] 10-74] 10-44] 10-08) 10-04] 9-90) 11-07 
12-16]11-78] 12-26]12-04) 12-40] 12-88] 12-85} 13-02] 12-71] 12-46] 12-36] 12-46] 12-26) 11-71] 11-34] 11-30) 11-24) 11-14) 12-07 

FUEL AND LIGHT* 

3-28] 3-26] 3-27] 3-29| 3-26] 3-26] 3-26] 3-26] 3-26] 3-25} 3-24) 3-25) 3-24] 3-24) 3-24) 3-24) 3-24] 3-24] 3-25 
2-91] 2-90] 2-88] 2-90] 2-92] 2-90) 2-89| 2-84) 2-89] 2-89} 2-89| 2-85) 2-83] 2-83} 2-86) 2-90) 2-90) 2-89) 2-87 
2-89] 2-90] 2-94] 2-97] 2-94) 2-97] 2-95) 2-95] 2-94) 2-94) 2-94] 2-94) 2-94] 2-94] 2-94] 2-94] 2-94) 2-94) 2-94 
3-12) 3-10) 3-06 3-05 3-05] 3-04) 3-08] 3-08) 3-09} 3-09} 3-09) 3-09} 3-09) 3-07) 3-05} 3-05) 3-04) 3-04) 3-07 
3-35) 3-34| 3-36] 3-35] 3-341 3-33) 3-33] 3-33] 3-34| 3-33] 3-32! 3-32] 3-30] 3-31] 3-29) 3-28] 3-27) 3-27] 3-31 
3-39] 3-36] 3-39] 3-41| 3-37| 3-38] 3-37] 3-38] 3-38] 3-37] 3-35] 3-35] 3-35] 3-35] 3-36] 3-37) 3-37] 3-37) 3-36 
3-39] 3-59| 3-62] 3-62) 3-63! 3-62/ 3-62] 3-63] 3-63] 3-63] 3-63} 3-63] 3-63] 3-63] 3-63] 3-63] 3-63) 3-63] 3-63 
3-53| 3-51) 3-48] 3-49] 3-44| 3-44] 3-44] 3-35] 3-35] 3-33] 3-33] 3-33] 3-33] 3-33] 3-33) 3-32) 3-32) 3-32) 3-34 
2-28] 1-93] 1-93] 1-92] 1-93] 1-92! 1-92] 1-92] 1-92] 1-92] 1-92] 1-92] 1-92} 1-92) 1-92} 1-92) 1-92) 1-92 1-92 
2-82] 2-80] 2-82] 2-83) 2-80] 2-82) 2-83! 2-83] 2-83} 2-84] 2-84] 2-83] 2-80] 2-79] 2-79) 2-81) 2-81) 2-82) 2-82 

ee oe ee ee eee ee eee 
RENT 

nee ene errant a eee ee eS ee 
6-89] 6-91] 6-94] 6-96] 6-98] 6-98| 6-99] 6-99] 6-99] 7-00] 7-03] 7-06| 7-07| 7-07) 7-08) 7-07) 7-07 7-07| 7-04 
5-60] 5-60] 5-60) 5-60| 5-60| 5-60| 5-60} 5-60] 5-60} 5-60) 5-60] 5-65| 5-65] 5-85) 5-96) 5-96 5-96] 5:96) 5-75 
5-63 5-63| 5-75| 5-75| 5-88] 5-88} 5-88| 5-88] 5-88} 5-88] 5-88) 5-88} 5-88) 5-88] 5-88) 5-88 5-88] 5-88] 5-88 
5-75 6-75| 6-75| 6°75| 6-75) 6-75| 6-75) 6-75| 6-75| 6-75] 6-75) 6-75| 6-75) 6-44) 6-44) 6-44 6-44] 6-44] 6-62 
5-79| 5-86] 5-83] 5-83] 5-86| 5-86] 5-84| 5-83] 5-83) 5-93] 6-03] 6-06) 6-06) 6-06) 6-06) 6-06 6-03) 6-03} 5-98 
7-24 7-26 7-30| 7-32| 7-34] 7-34| 7-36] 7-36) 7-36] 7-36] 7-39] 7-42) 7-44) 7-42) 7-42) 7-40 7-40) 7-40) 7-40 
8-75 8-75 8-75| 8-75| 8-75| 8-75| 8-75| 8-75| 8-75) 8-75] 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75) 8-75 8-75) 8-75| 8-75) 8-75 
8-75| 8-75| 8-75| 8-75| 8-75| 8-75| 8-75| 8-75] 8-75] 8-75] 8-75) 8-75) 8-75{ 8-91) 8-91 8-91] 8-91] 8-91) 8-82 
7-19] 7-19] 7-50] 7-50) 7-50] 7-50) 7-50) 7-50} 7-50) 7-50) 7-66] 7-66) 7-8 7-81| 7-81) 7-81] 7-81) 7-81) 7-68 
6-56| 6-56| 6-56] 6-61| 6-69] 6-69] 6-69} 6-69] 6-69] 6-69) 6-69) 6-69) 6-6 6-69] 6-69] 6-69} 6-69] 6-69] 6-69 





part of 1929 wheat prices had reached a rela- 
tively low level because of the abundant 
crops in the previous year. A substantial ad- 
vance occurred in the summer with the 
estimates of reduced world supplies. Wheat 
crops in certain countries, however, were much 
greater than had been expected. and also 
crops of potatoes and rye. With the world 
wide depression, which set in about the end 
of 1929, consumption in important markets 
fell off and this, together with the action of 
European countries in raising their tariffs 
against foreign wheat and to the dumping of 
large quantities of Russian wheat in Britain, 
caused the price to fall between September, 
1929 and December, 1930, to the lowest levels 
on record in Canada. At Winnipeg on De- 
cember 27, No. 1 Northern was down to 50 
cents, the lowest price recorded being 54 cents 
in 1894. This downward movement in wheat 








prices was reflected in that for flour, which by 
the end of 1930, had fallen to the lowest point 
reached since 1916. From a high point in 
1929 of 5.4 cents per pound in September 
the price declined to 3-8 cents in December, 
1930. Since the peak of 1920, when flour was 
8-4 cents per pound, the low price prior to 
1930 was 4:1 cents per pound, reached in the 
spring of 1924. Throughout 1928 and until 
the middle of 1929 bread prices were practi- 
cally unchanged at an average price of 7°7 
cents per pound, then, following the advance 
in wheat and flour prices in the summer, 
bread advanced to an average of 8 cents per 
pound in October, 1929, which, with the ex- 
ception of March, 1925, when a level of 8 
cents was reached, marked the high point 
since 1921. In the autumn of 1929, following 
the decline in wheat and flour prices, bread 
also moved downward, the movement being 


more pronounced in the later months of 1930, 
the price reaching a level of 6-6 cents per 
pound in December. The prices of canned 
vegetables, also, were lower, tomatoes de- 
clining from 16 cents per 24 pound tin in 
December, 1929, to 14-6 cents in December, 
1930, and peas from, 16-3 cents per 2 pound 
tin in December, 1929, to 13-5 cents in De- 
cember, 1980. The price of beans, which had 
been at a level of 7-5-8:5 cents per pound 
during 1926 and 1927, advanced gradually 
throughout 1928 to a peak of 12 cents in June, 
1929, since when the movement has been 
downward to a price of 8-1 cents at the end 
of 1930. Onions averaged 5:1 cents per pound 
in January, 1930, 6-8 cents in July and 4:6 
cents in December, as compared with prices 
of 7-1 cents per pound in January, 1929, 8 


1929 and 15-8 cents in December. The price 
of rasberry jam fluctuated between 66 and 68 
cents per 4 pound tin during 1930. Sugar 
prices are now at the lowest levels reached 
since 1914. During the war production of 
European beet sugar was greatly reduced and 
the production of cane sugar correspondingly 
stimulated to supply the shortage. Since the 
war, Huropean countries have revived the beet 
sugar industry with the result that they now 
produce more than before and this, with the 
increased cane production has created a sur- 
plus. In 1930 the price declined from an 
average of 7.3 cents per pound in January to 
6.4 cents in December, as compared with 
prices of 7:5 cents at the beginning of 1929 
and 7:3 cents at the end. In 1928 the price 
ranged between 7-6 and 8-1 cents per pound. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA SINCE 1914 
All Items—Food, Fuel, Rent, Clothing, and Sundries, Average prices in 1913 = 100 
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cents in July and 5-1 cents in December. The 
potato crop in 1930 was somewhat above the 
average and much larger than the crop in 
1929 which followed the unusually large yield 
of 1928. The low price for potatoes for 1928 
was $1.24 per 90 pounds. This level prevailed 
until the appearance of the short crop of 1929 
when the price advanced to $2.83 per 90 pounds 
in August. The usual seasonal fall occurred 
but by December the price was still relatively 
high at an average of $2.27 per 90 pounds. 
The price in 1930 rose from $2.34 per 90 
pounds in January to a high of $2.71 in June 
and then declined to $127 by December. 
Prunes were down in the average from a high 
of 16-5 cents per pound in the spring of 1930 
to 12.9 cents in December, as compared 
with 13.6 cents per pound at the beginning of 


100 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1926 1929 1950 


Coffee prices declined from the level of ap- 
proximately 60 cents per pound prevailing 
throughout 1928 and 1929 to 54 cents per 
pound by the end of 1930. The price of tea 
declined throughout the year from a high of 
70-4 cents per pound in January to 57-5 cents 
in December, as compared with a level of 70 
to 72 cents per pound in 1928 and 1929. 
Anthracite coal showed a_ slight seasonal 
change during the year, declining from $16.22 
per ton in January to $16 in July and August 
and then advancing to $16.16 by December. 
Corresponding prices in 1929 were $16.34 per 
ton in January, $16.03 in August and $16.22 in 
December. Bituminous coal prices also showed 
little change, moving in a range of $10.00 to 
$10.15 per ton, practically the same as in 
1929. Changes in rent during the year were 
slight. 
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TABLE ITI—CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM 1913 TO 1930* 
(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 
— Food and Rent | Cloth- | Sund- All 
Light ing ries items 
108 98 97 103 100 103 
111 96 94 115 110 107 
138 109 95 136 122 124 
167 125 102 158 134 143 
172 132 104 17 139 149 
174 132 109 i 143 152 
181 139 111 185 147 159 
186 146 111 185 151 162 
178 143 112 197 154 162 
187 139 119 197 157 166 
195 146 121 210 161 173 
201 148 122 210 164 176 
218 157 124 251 166 191 
231 168 137 251 169 200 
217 189 138 232 171 194 
202 200 142 232 173 190 
180 191 142 193 173 175 
152 179 149 193 173 165 
161 174 149 17 173 165 
150 172 150 177 173 161 
144 169 151 165 173 157 
139 167 154 165 174 156 
140 179 155 162 174 157 
142 177 155 162 174 157 
147 178 156 163 173 159 
139 169 158 163 173 156 
142 171 158 164 172 157 
146 172 158 164 171 159 
144 169 158 160 171 157 
134 163 158 160 170 153 
140 163 158 159 169 154 
144 162 158 159 169 156 
146 162 158 160 168 156 
142 159 158 160 168 155 
147 160 158 159 167 156 
157 166 158 159 166 160 
156 166 158 157 166 159 
151 162 156 157 166 157 
149 160 156 157 166 156 
152 162 156 157 166 157 
151 161 156 157 166 157 
148 158 156 154 166 155 
148 158 156 155 166 155 
152 158 156 155 166 157 
149 159 156 155 166 156 
149 158 157 157 166 155 
152 157 157 157 166 157 
154 157 157 157 166 158 
153 158 157 157 166 157 
149 157 158 157 166 156 
| 159 156 158 156 166 159 
| 161 157 158 156 166 160 
162 157 158 156 166 160 
161 157 158 155 166 160 
159 157 158 155 166 159 
153 157 158 155 166 157 
152 156 160 155 166 157 
151 156 160 155 166 157 
149 156 160 155 166 156 
145 156 160 155 166 155 
141 156 160 148 165 152 
141 156 169 148 165 152 
140 156 160 148 165 152 
138 156 160 148 165 151 





*The figures for “‘all items’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 183% 
Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 
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Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living in Canada 

Table III brings down to the end of 1929 
the index numbers of changes in the cost of 
living in Canada, by groups, since 1914, pub- 
lished in the Supplement to the Lasour 
CGazerre for January, 1928, page 8, and con- 
tinued in the Lasour Gazerre during 1928 
and 1929. The figures were a revision of those 
published by the Department from March, 
1921 to 1926, more complete data being avail- 
able for fuel and light (including gas and 
electricity) clothing and sundries. In rent, 
the results of extensive surveys in various 
cities were used in amplifying the data pub- 
lished from month to month in the Lazsour 
Gazerre since 1910. The figures for the food 
group have been calculated from the figures 
published in the Lasour Gazerrs for food in 
the weekly family budget of foods, fuel and 
rent, and the figures for the other groups 
have been weighted according to workingmen’s 
average family consumption. 


Wholesale Prices in Canada 

The accompanying tables show the index 
number of wholesale prices in Canada, calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
commodities arranged according to “chief 
component materials” table V according to 
“origin” table VI and according to “purpose” 
table VII. 

Wholesale prices were much lower in 1930 
than in the previous year and reached a level 
in December lower than at any time since the 
end of 1915. The decline from the peak of 
May, 1920, was 53 per cent. Comparing the 
average of the year 1930 with 1929 the decline 
in the index was 9 per cent, while as com- 
pared with the peak of 1920 it was 44 per 
cent. In the classification according to chief 
component materials the high point for the 
year in all of the eight main groups was in 
January and the low point in December. The 
Vegetable Products group showed the greatest 
decline, the index being down from 93:9 in 
December, 1929, to 59:8 in December, 1930, 
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due mainly to much lower prices for grains 
and less important declines in the prices of 
sugar, coffee, flour and rubber. The Animals 
and their Products group was down from 109°8 
in December, 1929, to 90°3 in December, 1930, 
because of lower prices for furs, hides and 
skins, live stock, meats and _ butter. The 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
and the Non-Ferrous Metals group also 
showed very marked declines, the former due 
to lower quotations for both raw and manu- 
factured products of cotton, wool, silk and 
rayon, and the latter due to declines in the 
prices of copper, silver, lead, tin and zinc. 
The Wood, Wood Products and Paper group 
was lower, because of lower prices for most 
lines of lumber and timber; the Iron and its 
Products group, because of lower prices for 
rolling mill products, iron and steel billets; 
the Non-Metallic Minerals group, due to 
decreased prices for coal, petroleum products, 
asbestos and brick; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, because of lower prices 
for paint materials and tanning and dyeing 
materials. In the classification according to 
origin practically all groups declined through- 
out the year. Raw or partly manufactured 
goods and fully or chiefly manufactured goods 
were substantially lower, the decline in the 
former, however, being much more _ pro- 
nounced, this group showing a fall of 32 per 
cent from the level of December, 1929, as 
compared with a fall of 13 per cent in the 
latter. Canadian farm products were down 
from a level of 104°5 for December, 1929, to 
62-3 for December, 1930, a fall of 40 per cent. 
In the grouping according to purpose, con- 
sumers’ goods were down from 95-3 in 
December, 1929, to 83-1 in December, 1930, 
and producers’ goods from 95-9 in December, 
1929, to 71.6 in December, 1930. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia’s Index Number of 
Wholesale Prices in Canada 

An index number of wholesale prices in 

Canada has recently been constructed by the 

Bank of Nova Scotia based on the prices of 


TABLE IV.—BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA‘'S INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA: 


EIGHT BASIC 


COMMODITIES 


Base: 1922-1926=100 














Month 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
141-2 | 103-0 81-1 90-4) 102-5} 105-7} 112-5 | 101-9} 102-1 92-6 87-4 
138-4 95-8 79-5 95-8 | 103-8 | 109-0} 115-4] 102-0 97-4 95-0 85-7 
139-9 91-7 79-4 98-9 | 101-0} 109-4] 112-3} 102-5 96-1 95-6 83-5 
148-8 88-7 79-9 | 100-7 99-0} 105-1] 110-7} 103-0 95-9 91-6 81-6 
147-6 87-8 82-3 | 101-8 96-8 | 109-9} 109-8 | 103-8 96-9 91-4 79-2 
148-7 81-1 83-1 99-0 94-7} 113:8] 107-9} 101-9 96-6 90-1 76-7 
145-6 81-0 84-7 95-5 97-2 | 116-9] 107-9} 101-5 94-8 95-8 72-1 
141-2 79-9 84-5 92-6 99-4} 114-8 | 107-1 102:3 93 -2 95-2 69-7 
134-8 80-1 83-2 94-2 98-0 | 112-4] 106-5 | 102-8 90-9 96-0 65-5 
122-5 79-8 86-6 98-9 98-2} 110-0} 103-8} 101-9 92-3 94-5 64-6 
108-7 78-2 89-0 98-0 | 101-1] 114-5 |) 102-1] 103-3 91-0 94-0 65-5 
99-1 79-1 90-5 | 101-7 | 102-6 | 114-1] 102-1] 103-4 91-5 894i | ieee. 
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Taste V.-DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
IN CANADA BY GROUPS 


ACCORDING TO CHIEF COMPONENT MATERIALS, 1918-1930 
(Average Prices 1926=100) 























I Il Til IV V VI vil Vill 
. Fibre, Wood, Non- Non- 

Groups Animals | Textiles Wood Tron Ferrous | Metallic | Chemi- All 
Vegetable] and and Products | and its Metals | Minerals | cals and | Commo- 
Products their Textile and Products | and their | and their] Allied dities 

Products | Products| Paper Products | Products | Products 
Number of Commodites.... 124 74 60 44 39 15 73 73 502 
70-9 58-2 63-9 68-9 98-4 56:8 63-4 64-0 
72:6 56-9 60°3 67°3 94-7 53°7 65-3 65-5 
74-0 58-3 56°5 73°9 106-9 52-7 68-1 70-4 
85-0 77-6 64-0 104-6 135-1 58-0 78:0 84-3 
110-4 114-6 79:8 151-8 143-9 71-6 98-1 114:3 
127-1 157-1 89-1 156-7 141-9 82-3 * 118-7 127-4 
140-8 163-8 109-6 139+1 133-5 93-0 117-5 133-9 
145-1 176-6 154-4 168-4 135-5 112-2 141-5 155-9 
109-6 96-0 129-4 128-0 97-0 116-6 117-0 110-0 
96-0 101-7 106-3 104-6 97-3 107-0 105-4 97:3 
95-0 116-9 113-0 115-8 95-3 104-4 104-4 98-0 
91-8 117-9 105-9 111-0 94-8 104-1 102-5 99-4 
100-3 112-5 101-6 104°5 103-9 100:3 99-6 102-6 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100:0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
101-9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-1 97-0 98-3 97-7 
108-5 94-3 98-7 93-2 89-9 93-5 95°3 96-5 
108-6 91-6 95-0 93-7 97-4 93-1 95°3 95-5 
99-4 81-9 88-8 91-2 80:7 91:3 92-8 86-9 
103-8 103-1 100-4 100-6 103-4 101-7 99-9 101-3 
101-6 99-7 100-1 100-0 98-5 99-0 100-0 100-2 
98-8 99-5 100-2 99-4 99-6 99-2 100-3 98-5 
100-1 96-2 99-0 99-3 95-6 103-1 99-3 97-9 
100-8 93-0 98-5 97-5 94-5 99-2 99-2 97-3 
99-8 92°5 97-9 96-6 90-3 94-6 98-5 98-9 
102-8 93-1 98-7 95-6 89-0 93-6 97-9 97-1 
107-6 95-2 98-6 94-1 90-6 95-2 97-4 97:3 
107-1 94-5 98-4 93-7 91-4 92-8 96-9 96-9 
106-3 94-3 98-5 94-1 90°4 93°3 96-2 96-8 
107-1 93-3 98-8 94-1 90-2 93-0 96-1 97°7 
104-4 93-5 98-9 94-0 90°5 92-5 95-4 98-3 
102-5 93-7 99-0 94-0 91-7 91-1 95-4 97-9 
105-8 93-9 99-1 92-7 92-3 91-3 95-2 96-9 
108-3 94-2 98-2 92-7 91-7 91-3 95-2 96-0 
111-2 93-8 98-6 92-5 91-9 92-2 95-1 95-3 
114-0 93-9 99-0 92-6 91-9 92-4 94-6 95-4 
111-5 92-9 98-5 92-5 93-0 92-6 94-6 95-2 
110-3 92-2 98-6 92-8 94-1 92-8 94-3 94-9 
109- 93-2 98-3 93-0 95-1 34 94-2 94-6 
107-0 93-2 93-7 93°3 96-9 93-4 94-9 94-0 
107-8 93-2 94-0 93-3 99-7 92-6 94-9 95-0 
110-0 92-8 94-9 93-5 107-1 92-7 95-0 95-6 
108-9 92-4 94-6 93:8 103-5 91-9 95-4 94-5 
108-4 91-8 94-1 94-4 99-2 92°3 95-5 93 +4 
107-7 91-6 94-0 93-8 98-7 93-0 95-6 93-4 
108-5 91-5 93-9 93-8 98-5 93-4 95-8 97-2 
109-9 91-1 94-0 93-8 98-5 93-6 95-3 98-4 
108-9 91-2 93-7 93-8 98-2 93+2 95-5 97-8 
109-9 90-4 93-0 93-5 97-5 92-3 95-4 96-8 
108-4 89-8 93+1 93-4 96-7 92:8 95-1 95-7 
109-8 89-6 93-2 93-4 96-5 93-4 95-1 96-0 
110-2 88-6 93-3 93-0 95-5 93 +3 94-5 95-6 
109-6 87-9 92-7 92-8 94-8 93-2 94-2 94-0 
106-4 86-4 91-8 92-6 93-1 93 +2 94-0 91-9 
104-3 83-4 91-4 92°5 86:8 93-0 93-9 91-7 
103-3 83-0 89-7 91-6 80-6 90-8 93-4 89-9 
98-4 82-1 89-2 91-3 77°8 90-5 93-0 88-0 
94-9 80:8 87-6 90-8 75°83 90-4 92-8 85-8 
92-8 79-9 86-6 90-8 74-4 90-5 92-2 84-1 
93-8 79°2 86-2 90-5 73-7 90:8 92°8 82-5 
95-7 77°5 85-6 90-0 70:5 90-9 91-4 81-4 
93-6 77-5 85-8 89-4 73°5 89-4 91-0 79-8 
90:3 76-9 85-2 89-0 71-6 89-5 90-4 77-8 
the following commodities: wheat, No. 1 f.ob. plant; sugar, raw, New York. The base 


Manitoba Northern, Fort William; cotton, 

raw, upland middlings, New York; copper, 

sheets, Montreal; rubber, plantation, Ceylon, 

New York; coal, American anthracite, egg, 

Toronto; gasoline, Toronto; pig iron, basic, 
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period used is the five years 1922-1926, and the 
index number for the eight commodities is 
secured by taking the geometric mean of the 
percentage changes in the prices of the several 
commodities. 
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’ Tastsp VI—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 
BY GROUPS ACCORDING TO “ORIGIN,” IN 1918-1930 


(Prices in 1926=100) 


Raw or | Fully or I. Farm (domestic and 
partly chiefly foreign) II Til IV 
Groups and Number of manu- manu- |———__——__ Marine Forest | Mineral 
Commodities factured | factured 


Field Animal | Canadian 


Jan. 1929 


April 1929 
May 1929 
June 
July 
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Taste VII—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES I ANAD 
BY GROUPS, ACCORDING TO ‘PURPOSE,’ 1913-1930 poe 


(Prices my 1926=100) 











I. Consumers’ Goods II. Producers’ Goods 
Producers’ Materials 
Foods, Pro- 
Groups and Number of beverages ducers’ Building 
Commodities All and Other All Equip- and Manu- 
tobacco ment All construc- | facturers 
tion 

204 116 88 351 22 329 97 232 
61-9 61-8 62-2 67-4 55-1 69-1 67-0 69-5 
62-7 65-2 59-7 69-7 52-0 72-1 62-9 74:3 
65-6 68-6 61-8 77-0 53-1 80-2 60-5 84-8 
74-7 81-7 65-8 88-1 55-7 92-5 69-6 97-9 
95-4 109-4 77-6 119-6 69-6 126-3 87-6 135-5 
107-0 119-4 91-4 131-5 80-4 138-3 100-9 147-2 
118-7 128-2 106-7 139-0 90-7 145-5 117-3 152-2 
140-0 151-0 126-3 163-1 108-6 170-4 144-0 176-6 
108-0 105-4 111-4 112-8 113-8 112-6 122-8 110-2 
95-1 90-2 101-4 99-1 104-1 98-2 108-7 95-8 
93-7 91-2 97-0 97-8 102-5 97-1 111-7 93-7 
93-2 90-4 96-8 99-5 102-7 99-0 106-6 97-5 
97-2 97-7 96-5 104-9 99-2 105-5 102-9 106-2 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
95-9 99-5 93-5 98-5 101-1 98-2 96-6 98-6 
95-7 99-8 92-9 96-6 93-+7 96-9 98-1 96-6 
94-9 99-2 91-0 95-8 94-5 96-1 99-4 95-1 
89-4 93-3 86-8 83-0 93-0 81-9 90-9 79-9 
101-9 102-3 101-7 100-7 103-3 100-4 101-4 100-2 
100-6 99-6 101-2 100-4 96-9 100-8 99-5 101-1 
98-5 97-2 99-4 99-4 97-1 98-7 100-0 98-4 
97-3 99-0 96-1 97-8 110-4 96-4 97-8 96-1 
95-8 98-8 93-8 97-8 106-1 96-9 96-2 97-0 
95-4 100-5 92-0 100-7 97-4 101-1 95-5 102-3 
95-3 99-4 92-5 97-1 94-7 97-8 96-5 98-1 
95-8 100-1 93-0 98-0 99-3 97-7 95-7 98-2 
96-0 99-2 93-9 97-9 94-8 98-2 95-2 98-9 
96-1 99-4 93-9 97-7 95-9 97-9 95-4 98-4 
96-1 100-2 93-5 99-0 95-7 99-4 96-0 100-1 
95-9 100-3 92-9 100-7 95-7 101-3 96-2 102-4 
95-1 98-5 92-8 101-0 92-4 101-9 96-3 103-1 
95-4 98-9 93-1 98-8 92-4 99-5 96-5 100-2 
95-2 99-6 92-2 96-9 92-4 97-4 97-9 97-3 
95-9 101-1 92-5 94-3 92-8 94-5 98-1 93-7 
96-4 101-7 92-8 93-7 92-8 93-8 98-6 92-8 
95-7 100-3 92°6 93-7 92-8 93-8 98-0 92-9 
95-1 99-1 92-4 93-4 92-8 93-5 98-3 92-4 
94-5 97-4 92-5 93-4 94-5 93-3 98-1 92-3 
See eicsatseramrenn nema eee 94-1 96-6 92-4 93°6 94-4 93-5 98-0 92:5 
94-2 97-5 92-0 95+5 94-1 95-6 98-9 94-9 
Orisa Sieh agola lo sits /steveear s/s akan’ 9.0! 0a 94-6 98-8 91-8 96-1 94-1 96-3 100-6 95-4 
Ee aiata chtele cute tetas eo ete ats in'efe,e/e 93-6 97-4 91-0 95-0 94-0 95-1 100-2 94-0 
93-0 96-5 90-7 93-1 94-9 92-9 99-1 91-5 
93-4 96-7 91-2 93-5 94-0 93-4 98-6 92-2 
94-7 99-7 91-3 100-6 94-9 101°3 98-9 101-8 
96-3 103-7 91-3 100-2 94-9 100-8 99-2 101-2 
96-0 103-7 90-8 98-9 94°7 99-4 99-6 99-3 
95°5 103-7 90-1 97-1 94-3 97°4 98-5 97-1 
94-3 100-3 90:3 95-1 94-5 95-2 98-2 94-5 
95-3 103-3 90-0 95-9 96-2 96-1 97-9 95-5 
95-4 103-8 89-8 94:6 96-2 94-4 97°3 93-8 
95-0 103-0 89-7 92-2 96-2 91-8 96-6 90-7 
93°5 100-3 89-0 89-7 96-2 89-0 96-0 87-4 
92-6 99-7 87-8 89-0 96-2 88-2 94-8 86-7 
91-3 98-3 86-7 87-1 91-6 86-6 92-9 85-2 
89-8 95-0 86-4 85-0 91-5 84-3 92-2 82-5 
88-1 91-3 85-9 81-7 91-3 80:5 89-7 78-5 
86-6 88-0 85°7 80-0 91-3 78:7 87:8 76-7 
86-4 87-5 85-7 76°83 91-3 75°2 86-8 72-6 
86:3 87-6 85-4 74-7 91°3 72°9 85-6 70:1 
84-5 83-8 84-9 73°4 90-9 71-5 85-7 68-4 
83-1 80-9 84-6 71°6 91-5 69-2 85-0 65°7 
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Prices in Great Britain and Other Countries 


The accompanying tables, numbered VIII 
to XXIV, give the principal index numbers 
of retail prices of foods and cost of living and 
of wholesale prices in the various countries for 
1930, and for preceding dates to show the 
movements of prices in comparison with that 
in Canada. In the summary tables VIII and 
TX the countries are arranged alphabetically 
within continents. Wherever the figures are 
available, the index numbers on a gold basis 
have been given instead of those on a paper 
currency basis and where the index number 
for any country is published on two base 
periods, that on the more recent base period 
has been used in most cases. 


Great Britain 


Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour 
index number (Table X) shows a reduction 
of about 7 per cent in the cost of living from 
December 1, 1929, to December 1, 1930. This 
was due chiefly to a decrease of 11 per cent 
in foods. Clothing and sundries were also 
lower, while rent and fuel and light were prac- 
tically unchanged during the year. 


WHOLESALE Prices—Every month from 
November, 1929, to November, 1930, has 
shown a decline from the previous month 
according to the Board of Trade index number 
(Table XI). For the year this has amounted 
to 16 per cent and all groups have been in- 
cluded in the movement. The greatest 
changes took place in textiles, cereals and 
metals and minerals (other than iron, steel 
and coal) all of which groups were 25 or 30 
per cent lower than in November 1929. 
Wholesale prices were only 12 per cent higher 
in November, 1930, than for the year 1913. 


France 


Cost or Livinc—The General Statistical 
Office index number shows an advance of 6 
per cent in the cost of living in the third 


quarter of 1930 over the same period in 1929. 
With the exception of rent which was un- 
changed, all groups were included in the 
general advance. 


WuotrsaLe Prices——The course of whole- 
sale prices, on the other hand, was downward, 
the decrease for the twelve month period from 
November, 1929, to November, 1930, amount- 
ing to 15 per cent. Every group was included 
in the movement but the greatest fall in any 
one group was one of 37 per cent in textiles. 


Germany 


Cost or Livine.—The decrease for the year 
from November, 1929, to November, 1930, was 
about 6 per cent, the principal declines occur- 
ring in food and clothing. Heat and light and 
sundries were also lower while rent showed a 
small increase for the year. 


W HoLesALE Prices—The official index num- 
ber shows a fall of 11 per cent in wholesale 
prices over the same twelve month period and 
all groups were included, the greater reduc- 
tions being in cattle, foods of animal origin, 
non-ferrous metals, rubber and _ building 
materials. 


United States 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics declined two per 
cent from June, 1929, to June, 1930, due 
chiefly to lower food prices, although clothing, 
housing, fuel and light and furniture were also 
lower. Miscellaneous commodities showed a 
slight advance. 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number declined about 15 per 
cent in the twelve month period from Novem- 
ber, 1929, to November, 1930, the greatest fall 
being one of 21 per cent in farm products. 
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TABLE X—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Ministry oF LABOUR 


Base: July, 1914=100 















Fuel Cost 
— Food Rent Clothing and Other _ of 
light living 
1916-——July eee eee see siaanes apeponnda 161 100 160 135 120 145-150 
OL GUL Y).wrarstercireatersrcieve oristorcterateicieierersie'syale afore 204 100 205 140-145 140 180 
TGIS——Jullvonccccccrelctee cetetenteicerieeeelesistersivies ors 210 102 320 175-180 180 200-205 
QUO alyise ciccsstorsselatovere are eveveterofaiscaleieicisieve e/oisreve ea 209 106 360 185-190 195 205-210 
1920S ually cctorarerarsitte eso ts oo sistelstale wie ioe eielaielo sletelotersisiets 258 115-120 430 230 220 252 
1921 July: dacccsisnccwie nacieearisiscnieipicisiccs ae 220 145 290 260 210 219 
1922—July............6- DUays/a cep talima ene s a 180 153 240 190 195 184 
ODS DULY hcretsiarecisiarctcictate cicte’sieleléis sieisisieleictetet a 162 147 220 180-185 185 169 
O24 —— Diy aelerevaraiejoisioselovatessieresoxoloraveke iefolalessletssasslaressesste 162 147 225 185 180 170 
FEIN Yao. a: ara. v ore atu ca’s, Ma: claceis:elove i atstetevts ale overerend:e 167 147 230 180 180 173 
NOZG—Jily.cercetae ciel cere cre areitueioravereisiale alciensiotctoretete aa 161 150 220 195 180 170 
MOST DUliyaieties: oreemvsta tlosctanis claisicistelaryarcieiseenisiers ae 159 151 210-215 170 180 166 
MODS Uli Serer awicisis sietactoere sieisteoicinrove aisisisie ais evaies 157 151 220 165 180 165 
19290-—January ence csi ctes cnet ale cir cercievate sisters us 159 152 220 170 180 167 
EU asec Ga canis os Saels sees e ce eee sie 150 152 220 170-175 180 162 
DULY noeie erie els oe ee cy nie a aici stale slot ere 149 153 215-220 170 180 161 
October ciiackececsecwene castes eta 156 153 215 170-175 180 165 
INoveniberssscitriatcitiiroetelsientan ee 159 152 215 1 180 167 
Mecem beri tas moceeoocaececes sete 159 152 215 175 180 167 
LGSO—JANUAL Ys, vceeise cree vielsie ia. seiatoisisloceie ie 157 152 215 175 180 166 
‘ebruary 154 152 215 175 180 164 
March... 150 152 215 175 180 161 
April..... A 143 152 210-215 175 180 157 
May Seco cesvaccuctae aiccle series ; 140 153 210-215 170 180 155 
UNG; Sriartew sine sauisieontoeteials Sere 138 153 210-215 170 180 154 
DV Seioincc ere sioisre Ape lace tee alasl siaers cisiatarsteteres 141 153 210-215 170 175 155 
OZUSECR Soe ctioe So eicieitootesetistthc arenas 144 153 210 170 175 157 
Septem beriie eee ae ne coasts tae eels 144 153 210 170 175 157 
Octoberseccciseciuis soe Satracisce Aero ger 143 153 205-210 170-175 175 156 
Novem b erica cccessdesiistes sistelelsserteiie 144 153 205-210 170-175 175 157 
Decembersrtaceresaee erate eee 141 154 205 175 175 155 
TABLE XI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Boarp or TRADE 
Base: 1924=100 
Other 
met- 
Meat Tron als Other) Mis- | Total 
— Cereals| and Other | Total and | Coal} and | Cotton | Wool} Tex- | cell- non- All 
fish: food food steel sine tiles | aneous | food Jarticles 
erals 
(a) (0) 
1925—January..... 116-9 110-9 97-8 107-8 Da e7in| netytvore 98-5 LOL" 0) |e.aer 109-3 102-6 100-4 103-0 
Duly eee 99-1 100-5 100-4 99-9 S25 tee 91°6 OZ aialewontere 89-8 99-7 92-1 94-8 
1926—January..... 96-2 107-3 90°5 97-4 82-9 lien 91-0 O°. lncerctete 90-1 97-1 87-6 91-0 
Mb Yost cteisasis 94-6 98-6 86-9 93-0 Sasser 110-9 BOO We ceae 80-4 90-9 87-9 89-7 
1927—January..... 93-3 95-7 88-6 92-3 S04 ae ce 97-4 SSO) te eee. 77°8 91-2 83-3 86-5 
Uy everesereie 97-4 87-7 92-6 92-4 S256 Wineries 81-2 T1084 lenin 80-2 90-0 81-1 85-1 
1928—January..... 95-0 93-4 88-7 92-1 7Se Obl levers 79-1 710° Cullens 83-8 93-2 81:3 85-0 
MLV). qatlectres 94-4 90-9 90-8 91-9 (BEAM eee 76-7 COs4a| Seen 85-6 90-7 81-3 84-9 
1929—January..... 87-6 93-4 86-0 88-7 78:7 | 69-8 | 92-3 71-2 | 82-2 | 82-2 88-2 80-3 83-2 
DVL aie icieiecs ors 85-6 94-8 85-9 88-5 79-7 | 73-2 |102-4 69-8 | 79-5 | 80-6 85-6 80-7 83-4 
DULY ctersmiersys 89-5 93-9 85-9 89-4 80-3 | 70-1 | 97-5 67-1 | 74-6 | 79-3 86-5 79-2 82-7 
October..... 85-8 96-4 81-2 87-2 80-7 | 74-5 | 95-1 66-6 | 70-4 | 78-6 87-0 79-1 81-9 
November.. 82-7 97-8 78:7 85-6 80-4 | 74-5 | 92-5 64-5 | 71-4 | 76-6 85-1 78-0 80-6 
December... 82-4 102-8 73-1 84-6 80-3 | 75-5 | 92-2 63-1 | 69-3 | 75-3 83-4 77-1 79-7 
1930—January..... 80-5 100:3 73°2 83-4 80-6 | 75-2 | 91-7 62-0 | 66-2 | 74-0 82-7 76°3 78-8 
February.... 75°7 98-7 72-3 81-0 80-3 | 74-6 | 91-2 58-9 | 61-8 | 71-9 82-0 74+7 76-9 
March oaieerers 71:3 94-2 70-9 77-7 80-4 | 73-7 | 89-3 57-3 | 59-0 | 69-8 80-6 73°4 74-9 
April? sjnventes 73°2 91-9 70:6 77-6 80-0 | 70-7 | 86-7 57-6 | 58-1 | 69-6 80-0 72°6 74-4 
1 ES ae 71-5 88-5 71-7 76-5 79-8 | 69-0 | 79-3 57-0 | 58-8 | 66-4 80-5 71-5 73°3 
JUNG: cineernils 69-5 88-0 74°3 76:6 79:4 | 67-7 | 77-6 55-2 | 58-1 | 62-9 80-0 70-4 72-6 
DULY scitesavars 67-7 88-4 75-0 76°4 78-9 | 67-5 | 76-1 53-9 | 56-6 | 59-0 78-9 69-2 71-7 
August...... 67:8 89-8 72-5 75°9 78-4 | 67-5 | 75-6 52-1 | 55-8 | 58-3 77-4 68-2 70-8 
September. . 65-4 89-9 70:6 74-4 78-1 | 69:4 | 74-9 49-4 | 54-1 | 54-0 76°6 67-0 69-5 
October..... 62-0 88-7 71-1 72-9 77-7 | 70-0 | 69-9 47-1 | 50-4 | 52-8 76°3 65-4 68-0 
52-0 


November. . 59-2 90-8 71-5 72°5 76:9 | 70-1 | 70-2 46:8 | 48-6 
December... 


(a) Including coal to end of 1928. (6) Including wool to end of 1928. 
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TABLE XII—-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN FRANCE (PARIS) (a) 
Genera Statistica Orricu 


Base: 1914=100 














Heat 
— Food and Rent Clothing Sundries All 
light 

1919—I1st half 260 164 100 296 
1920—1st quarter. Serta inte sialosacaiaiaiacaceinbaceseiaseysisza esas 306 200 100 405 356 08 
Tr 358 349 100 518 510 363 
1921—1st 350 319 100 398 510 338 
38rd 310 307 121 318 400 295 
1922—1st 301 302 140 312 400 291 
8rd 288 291 175 326 400 289 
1923—1st 332 308 200 356 400 324 
3rd 333 340 200 385 400 331 
1924—1st 378 356 200 412 440 365 
3rd 373 360 200 440 440 367 
1925—1st 403 370 200 440 440 386 
3r 419 373 220 460 450 401 
1926—1st 473 447 220 524 495 451 
3r 562 541 250 635 620 539 
1927—1st 554 570 250 565 600 524 
3rd 525 543 275 563 590 507 
1928—Ist §21 547 275 581 590 507 
2nd 544 504 275 581 590 519 
3rd 536 510 300 591 590 519 
4th 555 515 300 591 590 531 
1929—I1st 578 535 300 594 600 547 
2nd 590 539 300 604 600 556 
3rd 577 569 350 604 600 555 
4th 589 602 350 604 610 565 
1930—Ist 579 633 350 626 625 565 
593 607 350 626 625 572 
oe is 626 615 350 626 625 592 


(a) For general index number on gold basis, see table VIII. 


TABLE XIII—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN FRANCE (a) 
GENERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: July, 1914=100 


SS 0NNTNwnnw—00aaN{wT_—o'— 











Sugar, All Minerals All 

—~- Vegetable] Animal | Coffee, Reods and Textiles | Miscel- |Industrial] General 
Foods Foods Cocoa Metals laneous |Materials| Index 
1923—September........... 337 406 526 399 428 524 445 462 433 
DecembeC sss. esi 375 437 493 422 477 613 466 509 468 
399 437 550 441 525 693 500 560 505 

416 423 514 436 479 677 493 539 491 

484 435 437 455 516 717 552 587 525 

514 480 498 497 562 755 597 631 569 

538 511 562 53 698 887 695 748 647 

788 552 861 703 1025 1147 863 985 854 

624 544 705 605 683 628 668 662 635 

617 529 637 585 639 757 652 677 633 

568 513 627 556 591 733 693 676 620 

616 524 721 597 584 766 671 673 637 

616 580 605 599 610 775 672 683 644 

622 599 606 610 623 738 652 667 640 

585 603 604 596 622 690 649 653 626 

503 616 549 558 611 621 672 641 602 

496 614 553 555 595 602 672 632 596 

December ys 5.050.0,0.05 468 626 540 546 595 581 671 625 588 
1930—January..........++-- 440 604 539 526 595 558 671 619 576 
Bebraarys.. saces2e22 430 624 537 529 592 544 678 618 576 
Maréhee cies rccsecse 422 617 536 523 577 528 659 601 565 
SAnyril sete etse ce sinicivisieri> 430 611 532 523 544 537 654 592 560 
May asta s © aces 472 571 524 523 530 518 646 579 553 
UNG Jertetaterereie ss <c.8is ake 452 582 516 517 522 488 644 567 544 
DULY osc es Pe tedocike 501 598 504 542 519 471 630 556 549 
AN GUSbsioade see neeie cis 509 599 488 543 515 454 616 544 543 
September........--- 500 601 475 538 506 436 610 534 535 
October.. 478 592 475 525 483 404 601 515 519 
Novembe’ 470 584 462 516 473 378 577 494 504 





(a) For general index number on gold basis, see table LRGs 
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TABLE XIV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
FrEpDERAL Stats 


Base: 1913 


ee 
———————_—————— ooo OOOO Oooo 




















Agricultural Products Raw Materials and 
Foods Foods Total Pro- 
es of of 2 visions Other 
vexotable Cattle | jnimal | Fodder a . Coal Tron rvetalé 
origin origin 
1924—January.............. 106-1 97-2 166-9 90-9 116-3 126-1 174-0 132-7 104-6 
ULVircnctisismintersiiscete 101-7 90-4 134-2 87-5 104-4 124-1 142-4 116-3 103-7 
1925—January.............. 140°5 109-6 164-6 135-6 136-7 145-1 134-0 131-3 129-1 
ULV itcisaiceie a neieine 132-5 124-9 152-9 129-1 134-8 138-4 133-9 128-0 120-1 
1926—January.............. 111-2 120-1 150-0 104-1 122-3 132-7 132-1 123-5 121-8 
UL Gicowice cs sqecieosisicie wee 136-4 120-5 137-0 112-3 128-7 135-6 132-4 123-2 116-4 
1927—January.............. 154-2 116-6 148-6 142-3 140:3 129-3 135-1 124-6 110-7 
Uh ae 161-6 110-8 129-2 150-7 137-5 129-8 129-8 126-6 105-7 
1928—January. 144-6 102-1 146-6 140-9 132-2 130-0 130-8 126-0 105-9 
July..... 149-6 114-6 135-2 154-6 136-6 137-7 132-0 128-2 104-0 
1928—January 129-8 118-0 147-2 138-3 131-7 123-9 137-8 127-9 113-3 
PAID 5s crescrerers.sceisiatesaiete 130-0 122-2 126-6 140-2 128-2 126-5 135-7 127-8 126-9 
DULY eco Someins siereisieiele 130-9 133-7 135-9 126-5 132-4 128-2 136-5 131-1 117-8 
October scr sacscsret 121-5 133-8 153-1 113-1 131-7 126-2 138-2 130-8 115-6 
November........... 119-1 128-2 153-3 106-5 128-4 120-1 138-5 130-4 112-9 
December............ 120-4 125-7 146:3 105-0 126-2 115-0 138-4 129-9 112-2 
1930—January.............. 117-2 127-9 133-7 98-3 121-8 114-9 138-4 129-6 112-0 
GDYURE Gs teleree siaisia. tats 111-7 122-9 128-5 88-4 116-0 114-8 138-2 128-8 111-4 
MSrCbiss cisseretersisiese/sie os 109-0 115-8 117-7 85-8 110-0 117-6 137-7 128-5 109-2 
PADI eR arsepisiste reel 117-6 113-3 110-2 99-2 112-1 118-4 135-6 128-4 102-5 
UVa sestelsrsta sisverstecs races 118-6 110-2 108-7 95-6 110-7 117-2 135-5 127-9 89-9 
DUNO Cae asaeen min riel 117-8 109-1 109-8 90-2 109-7 115-0 135-4 125-7 87-1 
DULVicsanis c astsie cresieaieens 119-7 111-9 121-3 97-1 114-8 113-5 136-0 125-4 83-6 
AUR USE scion cies oleate syeisie 124-0 111-8 121-0 100-4 116-6 110-7 136-3 124-8 81-6 
September........... 116-7 108-2 124-6 96-8 113-5 107-8 136-6 124-1 80-3 
October ccecceus tees 108-8 104-7 127-5 87-2 109-3 108-0 137-2 124-2 74-2 
November.........;- 110-9 108-2 131-3 87- 112-0 108-1 136-1 123-6 76°7 
DD ean OL ses ersieke o'er cece! ss otsvesgraretevel |iovvara vayatersieil 'ssaistater ve rvelsi|[okerotesei etetalerel leseimterelevevexeteil overetetavotevets ['eloresceyevaks o(el| oiayerstsrasstetetel| ereleretsieteyatete 
TABLE XV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY 
FEDERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: 1913-1914=100 
Heat 
—— Food and Rent Clothing Sundries All 
Light 
BOQ JUL ys oi. wcojateve stare: staiclaloreteraiove siaiciasetelevoisisia:orssoueie 153-8 139-2 81-8 173-7 184-8 143-3 
OZG— Januar yar os clove essa aio oierecs coi cs8lsiorsla@eisarassiersrens 143-3 142-5 91-1 171-1 189-1 139-8 
DULY seg cote ootsate eae asciocsemeee osetia 145-3 141-1 104-4 162-7 186-8 142-4 
1927—January. 150-7 144-7 104-9 156-7 182-4 144-6 
Jul 151-8 141-6 115-1 156-4 183-5 150-0 
L928 —JANUATY <ietore siaceies (ere ctoterse(ecansioCa terials ay calor 151-9 146-0 125-5 165-5 185-7 150-8 
APY Ae oerse ecient osetia e 151-0 144-6 125-5 169-9 186-4 150-7 
DULY cPatece s cecicteontete ord vote ceded tienes 154-1 144-2 125-7 170-5 188-0 152-6 
Octobersersc. spare ecende cee ree oee 151-8 149-7 125-9 171-5 190-7 152-1 
1929—January Weisth ©) «(ohstafa aseraiatelerateeies matters stereine sate 153-3 151-0 125-9 172-5 191-1 153+1 
PA DVI Saree oe sw: sictesereieinejess, aie ake eietareioaie aici ye 154-0 151-2 126-0 172-7 191-6 153-6 
PUL Ws. sieasias we ateroieis ieicisisassie Nemes seeee bet 155-7 149-4 126-1 172-1 191-9 154-4 
October series. ccmse ess caoatesase e cneate 153-8 152-6 126-5 170-8 192-2 153-5 
INOVOMbEr. snwsheciapnisnsssismliccecne cnewe 153-0 152-6 126-6 170°5 192-5 153-0 
December. .% ace cccinetescactaranesne cheat 152-2 152-9 126-7 170-3 192-5 152-6 
LOSO—JANUAPY 20 s asset ronilerewae doce sae sole 150-2 153-3 126-7 169-8 193-0 151-6 
QDIUALY sew soaietciote tle sateen tee ernie ome 147-9 153-7 126-8 169-4 192-9 150-3 
BICD. oes cecceccecesceccecsccereeccees 145-1 153-9 126-8 168-5 193-0 148-7 
PA DIU a iaeaie osthssis cert esate claw nee eteereare 142-8 152-2 127-5 167-6 193-4 147-4 
BY.» coce’e ve & oie so cibrertapetrane mete aMaias eprom ert 141-7 149-9 127-7 167-2 193-5 146-7 
MUNG. os vale aie eae tractor saiaitnaeee saan t 142-7 149-4 129-8 166-8 193-6 147-6 
DULY ns eOe cslensmadetntnars paealesteleislhtc eerste 145-9 150-1 130-0 165-5 193-6 149-3 
FAUSUSE: oo acai «a voclttels 6s oeioataeeaneceen 145-3 150-4 130-2 163-2 193-3 148-8 
September} nc. .ossecciecsaccmen ce nomen 141-7 152-4 130-5 160-8 195-5 146-9 
October: 20%. ...cceaesn sae eoae doen onan 139-5 153 +5 130-7 158-6 192-7 145-4 
November...... Prataetavebess’s eyatsiaretttatecelarardant ete 137-5 152-4 130-7 154-6 189-7 143-5 


December..............+ 
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PRICES IN GERMANY 
TICAL OFFICE 


= 100 


' Semi-manufactured Goods 





Manufactured Goods 













Hides , ake Oils Paper | Build- Total General 
: Chemi- | Artificial and in otal | Pro- || Con- | Total 
Textiles ; one als fertilizers ad Rubber paper on. of | ducers’ |sumers’| of Index 
s products] terials | 2°°UP goods | goods | group 

211-1 130-2 138-8 97-9 124-5 31-6 143-6 155-7 150-5 133-7 : . : 
203 -2 104-3 129-2 85-0 126-7 29-9 140-2 136-1 134-8 Be. 168.6 sid i 
208-3 136-+7 126-0 89-5 143-3 46-2 147-0 151-8 144-3 128-5 167-4 150-7 143-2 
182-2 127-0 127-4 84-0 137-3 125-6 161-0 154-7 140-4 137-8 172-7 157-7 142-5 
166-7 112-8 126-7 90-9 128-6 102-8 159-2 147-7 134-4 136-8 174-0 | 158-0 135-8 
148-8 112-4 121-5 82-1 133-0 53-8 148-3 143-8 1284 130-7 158-3 146-5 133-1 
138-5 123-3 125-1 86-0 132-2 49-2 148-6 149-7 128-8 129-3 150-8 141-6 135-9 
155-3 133-8 123-3 79-9 125-1 44-1 150:5 160-7 132-2 130-0 160-0 147-1 137-6 
159-0 167-9 125-7 81-9 114-8 48-3 151-5 157°6 134-4 134-4 172-5 156-1 138-7 
165-3 152-6 126-5 77-9 122-1 27-5 150°8 160°8 135-1 137-6 | 176-1 159-6 141-6 
153-0 138-5 127-1 86-5 126-9 28-2 151-2 156°8 134-0 137-7 174-7 158-8 188-9 
147-8 128-9 126-4 87-5 125-9 29-4 150-4 156-9 133-1 137-6 | 178-0 | 157-8 137-1 
138-6 123-6 126-4 80-7 127-2 30:6 151-7 | 158-8 131-3 138-7 171-4 157-3 187-8 
132-5 120-8 127-3 82-3 132-1 26-0 151-3 161-7 130-9 139-6 | 169-5 156°6 137-+2 
130-1 117-6 127-2 82-8 128-9 22-6 151-7 161-2 129-9 139-6 | 169-2 156-5 135-5 
128-2 116-0 126-9 83-7 129-7 21-7 151-0 | 160-9 129-3 139-6 168-7 156-2 134+3 
125-1 115-7 127-1 85-2 127-9 21-1 151-2 158-0 128-3 139-5 168-4 156-0 132-3 
117-7 114-0 127-1 86-0 126-8 22-3 150-4 157-6 | 126-7 139-4 166-1 154-6 129-3 
114-1 110-5 127-1 86-1 126-1 21-6 149-8 157-1 125-5 139-1 163-3 152-9 126-4 
115-7 110-3 126-7 86-1 126-8 20-9 148-6 157-0 124-8 138-8 | 161-8} 151-9 126-7 
115-9 110-8 126-3 83-3 134-5 19-6 146-5 156-2 123-8 138-6 | 161-3 151-5 125-7 
111-2 111-7 126-2 84-3 134-1 17-8 | 144-5 153-2 122-0 138-3 160-9 151-2 124-5 
105-3 107-8 125-2 77-8 130-7 16-6 143-2 148-6 119-4 138-0 | 159-9 150-5 125-1 
100-9 108-3 125-0 79-1 132-8 14-9 139-0 144-6 117-7 137-7 | 158-2 | 149-4 124-7 
96-3 111-2 125-0 80-0 128-6 13-2 138-6 | 141-8 116°3 137-5 156-7 148-4 122-8 
90-3 111-2 124-3 80-4 118-4 12:7 135-8 139-9 114-2 137-0 154-4 146-9 120-2 
88-6 107-4 123-6 80-4 115-8 13-9 133-6 136-7 112-9 136-0 151-6 144-9 120-1 
eS era ee Ne i eee 

TABLE XVI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN AUSTRALIA 
CoMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN 
Base: 1911 = 1000 
ee —————————_ ____ 
Metals Jute, Agricul- 
—_— and Leather, tural Dairy | Groceries} Meat Building | Chem- All 
Coal Ete. i ry Produce Materials| icals Groups 
te. 

1920—January........2-2+: 2079 2972 2420 1722 1605 2377 3090 2746 2311 

WULY sc) eda se eweeees 2322 2742 2605 2266 1990 4230 3362 2906 2671 

1921—January.........0000: 2368 1581 2107 2506 2030 3094 3070 2506 2233 

DOG. deena anise 2 2142 1206 1688 1991 1942 1930 2604 2254 1813 

1922—January.........s000- 2031 1514 1489 1424 1941 1496 2148 2054 1673 

DDG sic. Feeders case’ 1942 1693 1636 1882 1868 1921 1842 2041 1789 

1928—January .........-000. 1856 2071 1753 1617 1750 1985 2171 1923 1855 

MUNG ec. tee emnaoecenee 1825 2044 1808 2006 1752 3614 1950 1972 2052 

1924—January...-.......0. 1823 2657 1733 1794 1707 2366 1981 1894 1984 

GUI Seats eitlete staiainve, o/e/aie 1834 2308 1629 1721 1731 2077 1825 1788 1855 

1925—January.........2000+ 1848 2303 1700 1450 1751 2258 1666 1784 1863 

ATS A Ss x avetetate s cnte.a(aya o/s 1831 1900 1755 1689 1721 2419 1758 1759 1846 

1926—January 1908 1743 1999 1693 1725 1879 1663 1784 1840 

NG Sex scasiomnn win cuales 1917 1586 1988 1822 1739 2023 1705 1843 1843 

1927—January... 1994 1447 1898 1732 1714 1735 1659 1843 1760 

July..... 1970 1637 1789 1931 1730 2253 1663 1872 1833 

1928—January... 1928 1836 1860 1721 1728 2211 1709 1904 1860 

DULY cao<0e 1914 1803 1728 1777 1707 1973 1746 1909 1795 

October 1910 1651 1684 1751 1693 1822 1763 1909 1737 

1741 1942 1793 

1942 1798 

1942 1813 

1942 1832 

1958 1804 

1958 1760 

1942 1719 

1958 1674 

1958 1647 

1958 1662 

1958 1683 

1968 1657 





September. 
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TABLE XVII.-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN AUSTRALIA—30 TOWNS 
CoMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN 


Base: Weighted Average for the Six Capital Cities in November, 1914=1000 


SS 
ooo a 


Food, " 
Food and groceries, ’ Miscel- Total 
<= groceries Housing |and housing] Clothing laneous household 








combined expenditure 





1921—November..........cscecececeeceececercs 1487 L269 eterstovetereter eters 1710 1347 1474 
LQ2QI=NOVEMbET «0.6: oss 0. -le [sissies eevee eles 1475 1340 1409 1426 1325 1408 
1923—1st quarter.... 1469 1317 1408 1437 1321 1400 
GLC Ml steyereiaye\a ehefeleteters o e/aieie!stetolere.efeletvels 1658 1348 1553 1380 1327 1460 
1G 24 —USt amc Weacrsinvarstetclerare/er fais aivteieferetetels\~ efnrersiofe 1556 1366 1479 1336 1329 1418 
SL CL mice Pete perctchaieiolee oe niorcioh cles wisest 1495 1399 1456 1338 1333 1406 
O25 Letina ae ile iersrcestesstalotevereic stat olovsYoinis aysratorate 1519 1495 1510 1334 1317 1430 
3rd 1315 1449 





TABLE XVIII—-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN NEW ZEALAND 
CENSUS AND STATISTICS OFFICE 


Base: July, 1914 = 1000 




















— Fuel and Miscel- 
Food Rent Light Clothing laneous All 
AGUS Ac Ust meicloru's ose ofetelereityalele sve\e ai ctetsleleie oleleistalele 1183 1016 1017 1091 1065 1082 
TOUG Aas as bia iraisiets:0: scajyatstaretarateloinsa(s:suejorers s\p/a}eiaseierave 1200 1008 1160 1279 1221 1168 
AUF AU OUS bre vas a:a dys cieele ave eicieeinte.c cinle ain ecto eee 1274 1024 1293 1529 1438 1282 
1918 — Ars gustsaiccictosersiarovetarsysseravessterslssotetoyelsraloyafelersernts 1408 1061 1343 1816 1753 1446 
L919 SHebruaryccs ees seca netoectereencte iemetlents 1422 1079 1410 2090 1946 1525 
ABUSES yaicis arg svavere also evare syalanstelese/oie wis ofelelets 1463 1087 1501 2184 1997 1573 
POZO BS DTUBEY os a.c.r cio roteial vere’ ye oie roietereie eis oaretels olaloe 1596 1118 1625 2413 2189 1706 
PUIG 5 sloiscarwieraverera le aina’oaieteiesetelelsie’sieists elena 1714 1147 1830 2548 2317 1815 
1921 HO DTU AI sein) /210\<teborals «sera o-cparnve totes ols totorateretele 1751 1195 1907 2522 2425 1855 
ESTOS MN saves faxeraie ape Yvotasslsnavocaistsle seis orsycdsienchakogs 1626 1286 1982 2288 2343 1782 
1922—— HG DIUAE Ysa nsiicie.siele cree erro sioteinions stellate 1448 1318 1924 2002 2209 1650 
AUGUBE!. siaisistereisraraie grate vejareteveleleleyeiscoteyerecenayaiers 1413 1365 1780 1882 2016 1590 
1923—February Fi 1396 1437 1735 1799 1930 1571 
August.. . 1430 1498 1730 1773 1861 1584 
LO ZAG TASTY aiarate ayoya mie eieavoyoretsl olcretelele rave) avaterererstons 1486 1563 1822 1733 1866 1621 
PATI D ALS ERTS ds satasa che gentle oterare Graesbetniote etdhaveteratctoteee 1463 1616 1739 1687 1799 1602 
LOZ5— “WG IUATY.vmcraiorelecolere afe-elerors 07a ale elatoiareracietaciniere 1456 1648 1716 1664 1764 1596 
WAU SUS Hee Haak cinco bert isiforaiever eke isioarstenrtine 1520 1709 1733 1646 1743 1631 
TG2ZG——H GTUAL Yissieiaie)ciatstrersroistorercia atsteletereroieteinlersietelele 1527 1742 1763 1573 1688 1624 
PRU GUBG ertetave vsistsicteretarstoboyetayerstetetaless ale oyeravapeie te 1492 1821 1770 1541 1747 1633 
192 7——W OD TUAT Ys ru:n;e: os ysceeysieeretere7siraloein ia oioreceyerere ereve 1463 1854 1769 1516 1733 1623 
AUGUSE BAe casera aren lon ae Csi re 1435 1891 1770 1474 1710 1610 
G2 8—— HS DTUALY .«:-sreicionyiereslatatevers si yeti vaverste siete 1450 1884 1787 1451 1702 1611 
ANGUS bets acters rratanine ouiavaatleetsiedcniries 1464 1901 1785 1451 1656 1613 
1G29——BlO LUST ys srersiciavors eiatetere olsceinisisloletolereveis sto sialeters 1479 1903 1749 1439 1636 1612 
IND ay ater Recd anescxesa aves stobereticnntereneierarontenaomts 1475 1910 1749 1437 1620 1609 
AUBUSUES ccicisis isis: o erstetorays aleisrefelsielererovarepersssieitte 1465 1916 1749 1427 1619 1605 
November: «s.r dioorecisiarcetabielnsleletecrstales 1473 1908 1745 1419 1617 1605 
1930—February 1450 1899 1746 1413 1613 1592 
MAY: Pe chrciaca.atiescet eeislerexele ontetrete eo aici eines 1440 1893 1745 1389 1617 1583 
AU SUBUBR A .)..t's esterase delaetinen aaraeaiins 1413 1886 1752 1378 1613 1569 





November 
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TABLE XIX—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN NEW ZEALAND 


Census AND Sratistics OFFICE 


Base: Average annual aggregate expenditure, four chief centres, 1909-1913 =1000 








Food- : Wood Metals Non- 
stufis of | Textile and Animal and metallic | Chem- 


— vegetable} Manu- Wood | Products} their Minerals 


All 


icals and | Groups 


origin factures | Products Products | and their | Manures | combined 
Products 








WeCOMberaacisaisneee nemesis) 1615 1924 1997 1430 972 1411 1158 
1980 TANUE TY, are lovene 4 si 6hs\a.0i0101s/sieieie's 23 1643 1917 2007 1435 980 1409 1159 
RGDIUSTY). Actassteit ayes ences s.° 1612 1902 2008 1457 979 1409 1160 
1600 1889 2008 1457 992 1409 1159 

1594 1891 2008 1438 1002 1412 1159 

1594 1889 2008 1425 1007 1404 1154 

1592 1886 2003 1420 979 1392 1150 

1608 1851 1995 _ 1894 974 1385 1157 

1606 1850 1996 1373 1058 1417 1155 

September. Sere 1603 1837 1999 1322 1035 1410 1157 
OCEOD ER oo aint 01s, 0/0 tne's aieia's\aiafs asn\21 1598 1825 1998 1258 1017 1401 1152 
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TABLE XX—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


CENSUS AND STATISTICS OFFICE 


Base: Average of nine towns, 1910=1000 





Food, fuel, 


Sundries, 


















es Food only | light and | clothing, 
rent boots 
FS IE ar Clie es talciaiel otalarh aie?aseiateiealstata aietalel oistsTalete\siaselseieis = oir ni ein\s a\iejrisjeceis ieee & 1340 1304 1673 
September 1318 1290 1697 
AGILE —MATOU,. «=o occ ciles celcccis cciacld dulce de sdedeederssecvaceesedveenesaeiis 1405 1353 1689 
September 1346 1323 1667 
1925—March...... 1390 1346 1666 
September. . a 1359 1330 1658 
1926—March........ 1358 1328 1638 
September 1346 1321 1615 
NOT f= MM ArGH sos oiits lero otare sta cieusiolelato'e 1351 1344 1593 
September 1345 1339 1602 
PODS =— Miah ns. sii tan se sittseielsisie'= sieisleyeiwidisicta’nte o/ein'e 1356 1345 1635 
a aa ee 
Marcher renee deeiaeaa nate debleie ns sletals eia/elicieareinesalelae siaie ap f 34 

cy a 1350 1352 1619 
1307 1327 1621 
1290 1317 1604 

1283 BIBS Mesapapatneoan 

1278 ASLO |eccmciereerees 
1278 1310 1602 

1293 TUS TR is, mieserarevneiess 

1296 1319 ees siewctee cas 
1286 1314 1606 

1254 NZOAM ere sieisisistaleretec 

1242 TOS TAT iercteisieysrsie eierele 
1233 1281 1566 

1237 DRAM er reretsieicloisreuare 





sundries 


fuel, 
light, rent, 
and 


1426 
1465 
1438 
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TABLE XXI-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 


Lazsovur Orrice, BomBAy 
Base: July, 1914=100 






























































gong a9 
ee is 5 2 BB | 
2 2 3 6 3 5 m3 na S|a9 
= n ey fa d Oo | es 8 Beh | as a8| 2] Sa 
Bolt 3 cdwchet® Sol WS > ee $3 |sc|82| 2 |Ses| se | 38 
13/8 )42)8 La | & 182) 28183] & Saki 55) se 
oO | @ | wlio | all 6 |e NOs (Oe tall a. loaa| saan 
1920—January............0005- 184 203 323 202 215 210 202 312 191 196 297 192 241 233 
Vis dfetstaproivista evnlatiele sie.> 151 145 452 181 216 171 144 318 174 164 288 194 220 221 
1921-—JENUAFY:. «<0 «eee sissies v.06 158 160} 306 146 185 138 120 274 190 148 233 199 195 193 
ML a ctetayots isswnolidissssasn/mue ctsieis 186 152 234 185 191 170 137 270 184 156 244 198 206 200 
LOLZ2—JANUALY.. 6:2 ocisicec.s:c0 ss 000 182 175 210 190 188 132 166 258 187 167 199 196 194 192 
Son aiats chela) ar Nerartiaters (osc 170 134 220 228 188 151 196 255 192 142 177 189 192 190 
1923 —JANUAT Vi.in<o:c0.c,0 « staieies vies 125 102 202 305 173 130 200 227 191 165 194 178 186 181 
RL rtcrctata.s,0.0 eee nieraimes: siala 127 90 215 317 178 132 217 211 196 139 182 169 178 178 
TO24—JANUALY a7. <:0 says ore sivseveree 127 92 244 346 188 138 273 236 182 157 166 160 189 188 
RELY. Mavctays « sisievsithbarpa vials 143 98 211 260 174 150 265 232 187 150 166 166 189 184 
I926—January..:..csccccsevsees 153 102 174 267 173 143 210 216 168 118 165 159 172 173 
Le) acerevavcie ciate olin sieieisters 141 102 159 184 148 140 182 208 144 139 153 155 163 158 
TO2G— January iso's aicc.csieinie.0 sreieleie 147 119 148 172 149 127 154 186 149 155 151 158 157 154 
RELY o.cfotsare vio s/ersis alae efoieiess 146 128 144 148 143 140 144 180 130 147 150 148 152 149 
WO2(—JanUaryisascie sce oa cmecsss 153 133 149 140 147 138 113 154 135 142 158 160 146 146 
Ve capheiecoeno rae eeitielees 139 129 130 162 141 143 154 163 142 139 136 159 149 147 
TOZS—JANUALYs cinje.cicie.c/aciasdiels ete 130 140 123 153 136 129 166 164 124 141 132 132 144 141 
NUS setatctaps sare, ois ereheueraiaterers 130 124 129 196 143 131 169 172 123 146 137 140 149 147 
9290—January........ceseecees 152 1438 131 180 154 137 141 171 119 162 137 134 146 148 
MADE rerdeie'e ele Dele clelaite. ies 143 138 131 161 144 131 138 169 122 154 138 137 144 144 
MPLS? eaeah ata vis.a dia aieach assis 152 141 140 171 153 147 126 168 103 157 135 133 142 145 
Wctobers...cccencsaeser 148 145 137 170 151 150 130 167 102 162 133 134 143 146 
November a.t. cece sees 143 145 137 169 148 149 127 165 102 154 133 134 141 143 
December si ccecccrisss cic 140 140 126 163 143 148 126 162 102 158 133 133 140 141 
1930—January.- seca ssilee closets 140 140 115 163 141 144 121 159 102 163 132 133 138 139 
Hebrusrys....acammemeoss 137 130 110 161 137 143 114 157 109 155 133 133 136 137 
Mare bias siren dais/einatetis ero 141 130 119 164 141 139 112 157 109 151 131 132 135 137 
April agacccssio cee. cor 130 124 120) 150 132 140 114 156 106 150 130 133 135 134 
INV AY cre setaieco:e sins creretaieleisiaee 125 123 121 145 128 115 112 156 101 145 131 133 130 130 
PUNE setoaes ci coeaereenace 120 121 129 147 127 106 72 155 95 163 130) 132 127 127 
DULY a cree aie ee hiere 117 115 125 144 124 102 75 154 95 143 126 131 123 124 
PAULUS eretels ve scjcva noel: 7 113 129 149 125 106 75 152 90 153 124 132 124 124 
September.....ccc0s.00- 103 103 121 146 115 99 76 150 90 157 122 131 123 120 
October se asceceeesesee 95 100 122 147 111 92 76 147 89 152 121 134 121 117 
TABLE XXII.—COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
Base: July, 1914=100 
Fuel 
— ‘ House Cost of 
Food re one ee Clothing ment Tivine 
LUG JULY fesse 6515 on 555) anni sate tose osare ares ctogeressicsesrsce ver sieueietolote aiotee tte elnieleteaieial eats 187 146 303 165 186 
1920 Sully. stivie-c ccmate ccslecl os sce a aide wasiscr cele Riel ereehe Gates Se 188 151 313 165 190 
BOOT My ree eee ree eae a etotte erate ele eins heros wining eciele ye 174 176 263 165 177 
ODD UL Vite cc cies ele testers aceite cess wis sislawiec cine Sb etsloae lose tomers ae 160 167 260 165 165 
NOLS AVUILY, sPtccys-scaia, sys yavosa\ots jn: eyaiace orase osa,oyereievevede nate esate eiele oye sheeaiauaeieteoinle ee 148 165 205 172 153 
MG ADU Vitiosovar ave. ara c viararaiaiovecare oieie ae etersia bio ineferstova alesaieaieieteieerain anette amitiere 151 166 229 172 157 
O26 AMMUEATIY 5 casais, wie: alaqetereteve,syaialsueleleiesers’e/sjarora (la ererelsvele cete/ ctuceletele'ereisieverelalateraions 152 165 209 172 157 
DILLY asc cpecegersiosaye) ors ateco vase veracsiela aivie eis siciewsie oi sveinstawlaltaioeericniee eee meen 152 165 192 172 157 
P92 Od AMUAL-Y/ 10 ois, siojearciaare cae eteisvowicle eo ote eisioaie aioe ete ie che . 151 165 173 172 155 
155. 164 160 172 157 
155 166 143 172 156 
154 166 149 172 156 
151 156 152 172 154 
143 158 158 172 147 
146 148 160 172 149 
145 143 160 172 148 
145 143 160 172 148 
147 148 158 172 149 
147 143 154 172 150 
148 143 151 172 150 
145 143 150 172 147 
143 143 138 172 145 
139 143 136 172 142 
138 143 137 172 141 
137 143 138 172 141 
137 143 138 172 141 
136 143 137 172 140 
AUBURU estates cise ccmiecce eceemeet orn 133 143 135 172 187 
September ey 134 143 132 172 137 
October..... ante 127 141 129 172 132 
November... 123 141 126 172 128 
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TABLE XXIII-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Bureau or Lasour Statistics 


Base: 1926 = 100 


Se 
ooo TT ae 




















Hides | Textile | Fuel | Metals | Build- | Chem-| House A 
Farm an Pro. and and ing icals Fur- |fMiscel- | Com- 
—— Pro- | Foods |Leather| ducts | Light- | Metal | Mate and | nishing }\Janeous |# modi- 
ducts Pro- ing Pro- rials | Drugs | Goods ties 
ducts ducts 
64-2 68-1 57-3 61-3 90-8 56-7 80-2 56:3 93-1 69-8 
64-7 70-9 54-6 56-6 80-2 52-7 81-4 56-8 89-9 68-1 
65-4 75:5 54-1 51-8 86-3 53-5 112-0 56-0 86-9 69-5 
75-7 93-4 70-4 74°3 116-5 67-6 160-7 61-4 100-6 85-5 
104-5 123-8 98-7 105-4 150-6 88-2 165-0 74-2 122-1 117-5 
119-1 125-7 137-2 109-2 136-5 98-6 182°3 93 +3 134°4 131-3 
129°5 174-1 135-3 104-3 130-9 115-6 157-0 105-9 139-1 138-6 
137-4 171:3 164-8 163-7 149-4 150-1 164-7 141-8 167-5 154-4 
90-6 109-2 94-5 96-8 117-5 97-4 115-0 113-0 109-2 97-6 
87-6 104-6 100-2 107-3 102-9 97-3 100°3 103-5 92-8 96-7 
92-7 104-2 111-3 97-3 109-3 108-7 101:1 108-9 99-7 100-6 
91-0 101-5 106-7 92-0 106-3 102-3 98-9 104-9 93-6 98-1 
100-2 105-3 108-3 96-5 103-2 101-7 101-8 103-1 109-0 103-5 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
102-6 103°3 106-3 98-7 99-9 102-3 101°6 101-4 116-8 103-6 
98-8 99-0 98-5 99-5 100-7 99-4 100-4 99-9 97-5 99-5 
96-9 101-0 94-3 97-7 98-8 97-5 97-6 97-9 90°3 96-6 
93-9 111-7 94-3 84-2 97-7 93-7 95-3 98-0 89-3 94-1 
98-5 121-0 96-7 80-8 98-1 90-8 96-3 98-6 89-0 96-3 
102-3 124-2 96-8 82-8 98-6 94-4 94-5 96-9 80-8 98-3 
98-8 113-6 96-4 82-5 103-6 96-6 95-9 96-6 80-5 97-2 
97-7 107-9 95-5 80-6 106-4 97-9 94-9 96-7 79+2 96-8 
102-8 109-2 92-8 82-0 105-0 96-7 93-4 97-2 81-3 98-0 
101-2 110-5 92-7 81-7 103-6 97-8 94-2 97-1 81-3 96-3 
98-8 108-4 91°5 81-7 102-3 96-0 94-0 97-1 80-1 94-4 
98-6 107-4 90-4 81-3 102-1 96-2 93-6 97°3 79-8 94-2 
97-2 105-1 89-4 79-9 101-2 96-2 93-0 97-3 78-7 93-4 
95-5 103-9 88-3 78-8 100-9 95-7 92-3 97-0 78-5 92-1 
93-9 103-2 86-5 77-4 100-6 95-4 91-2 96-5 78-2 90-8 
94-6 102-7 85:5 77-9 98-8 94-7 91-0 96-2 78-5 90-7 
92-0 102-6 84-6 78-0 96-8 92-9 89-9 96-2 77°5 89-1 
90-5 102-4 82-2 76-4 95-4 90-0 88-9 96-2 74:5 86-8 
Reais tue al ileus lone laa 
Gaicisniee erate cies ethers 84-9 87-1 98-9 77:7 75+4 : . : a ‘ ' 
Soe aah wins Cen 85-3 89-2 99-1 75-5 76°3 91-8 86-4 86-8 95-4 69-7 84-2 
OGLODER: sisvccc cisciacaec 82-6 88-6 96-5 73-8 75-1 90-4 85-8 86-0 95-3 68-8 82-6 
November............ 79:3 85-7 94-0 73°3 71-8 90-2 85:6 85°2 95-2 67-8 80-4 
TABLE XXIV.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 
Bureau or Lasour Statistics 
1913 = 100 
Fuel 3 
~— Food | Clothing | Housing and Furniture} Miscel- All 
light laneous 
astinwe ke eeencie ae te 105-0 101-0 100-0 101-0 104-0 103-0 103-0 
epee eS BRE ese te he 8 105-0 104-7 | 101-5 101-0} 110-6] 107-4 105-1 
O16 — WGC OM DOP y os cece sielere ces clo civiste niersieleis,csisicjere'« 126-0 120-0 102-3 108-4 127-8 113-3 118-3 
So17—= Weoamibers se Fie. ce eketien dee dase: 157-0 149-1 100-1 124-1 150-6 140-5 142-4 
PHISH Woven hers cn. capsceccssacaossdes wadeess 187-0 | 205-3 109-2 147-9 | 213-6] 165-8 174-4 
Hotom Hocembersscck oversee. acachioibos coteeee 2 197-0 268-7 125-3 156-8 263-5 190-2 199-3 
Ate eae 219-0 287°5 134-9 171-9 292°7 201-4 216°5 
178-0 258-5 151-1 194-9 285-4 208-2 200-4 
144-7 222-6 159-0 181-6 247-7 208-8 180-4 
149-9 184-4 161-4 181-1 218-0 206-8 174-3 
141-0 172-3 160-9 174-2 202-9 201-5 166°6 
146-6 171-5 161-9 186-4 208-2 200-5 169-5 
144-3 174-9 163-4 180-6 222-2 200-3 169-7 
150°3 176-3 166-5 184-0 222-4 201°7 173-2 
142-4 174-2 168-0 176-7 216-0 201-1 169-1 
151-5 171-3 168-2 180-5 216-0 201-7 172-5 
155-0 170-6 167-4 176-7 214-3 202-7 173-5 
165-5 169+4 167-1 186-9 214-3 203-5 177-9 
159-7 168-2 165°4 180°7 210-4 203 +3 174:8 
161-8 166-7 164-2 188-3 207-7 203-9 175-6 
158-5 164-9 162-1 180-8 205-2 204-5 173-4 
155-9 162-9 160-2 183 -2 204-6 205-1 172-0 
152-6 162-6 157-6 177-2 201-1 205-5 170-0 
155-8 161-9 155-9 181-3 199-7 207-1 171-3 
154-8 161-3 153-7 175-2 198-5 207°3 170-2 
158-0 160-5 151-9 178-7 197-7 207-9 171+4 
1930—June Ae cote Cee 147-9}  158-9| 149-6] 172-8] 195-7] 208-5 166-6 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


HE usual seasonal contraction in industrial 
employment in Canada was shown at 
the beginning of January, 1981, according to 
reports received from employers, the resulting 
losses, however, involving a rather smaller 
number of workers than on January 1, 1930. 
In spite of this smaller falling-off (which was 
partly due to the stabilizing effect of unem- 
ployment relief work), employment was at a 
lower level than on the same date in the two 
preceding years, although it was higher than 
on January 1 in any of the years, 1921-28. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated state- 
ments from 7,511 firms, each with at least 15 
employees, in all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized business. 
The payrolls of these concerns declined from 
974,918 persons on December 1 to 912,400 at 
the beginning of January, a decrease of some 
62,500 persons or 6°4 per cent. Reflecting this 
contraction, the employment index number 
(based wpon the 1926 average as 100) stood 
at 101-7 on January 1 1931, compared with 
108-5 in the preceding month, and with 111-2, 
109-1, 100-7, 95-9, 90-7, 84-9, 89-8, 87-3, 78-8 
and 88-8 on the same date in 1930, 1929, 1928, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. 

At the beginning of January, 1930, the per- 
centage of unemployment reported to the De- 
partment of Labour by local trade unions 
throughout Canada was 17-0, contrasted with 
13:8 per cent of idleness at the beginning of 
December, and with 11-4 per cent at the be- 
ginning of January, 1929. The January per- 
centage was based on the reports tabulated 
by the Department of Labour from 1,904 
labour organizations, embracing a membership 
of 219,641 persons. 

Reports received from the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada indicated an in- 
crease in the volume of business transacted in 
December, 1930, as shown by the average daily 
placements effected, when a comparison was 
made with the preceding month and also with 
December a year ago. This increase was en- 
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tirely due to more placements effected in con- 
struction and maintenance, where various 
governmental relief schemes had provided work 
for the unemployed, Vacancies in December, 
1980, numbered 55,675, applications 74,171 and 
there were 54,751 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $9.86 at the 
beginning of January, 1931, as compared with 
$10.10 for December, 1930; $11.88 for Janu- 
ary, 1930; $11.30 for January, 1929; $11.19 
for January, 1928; $11.37 for January, 1927; 
$11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 for January, 
1925; $10.78 for January, 1924; $10.52 for 
January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 1922; $14.48 
for January, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $12.42 for January, 1918; and $7.73 
for January, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 
as 100, was again lower at 76°7 for January, 
1931, as compared with 77-8 for December, 
1930, 95-4 for January, 1980; 94:0 for January, 
1929; 96-9 for January, 1928; 97-8 for Janu- 
ary, 1927; and 103-0 for January, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by industrial 
disputes in Canada during January was much 
less than in the preceding month and was also 
less than the corresponding loss in January, 
1930. Six disputes were in progress at some 
time during the month, involving 560 workers, 
and resulting in the loss of 4,840 working days. 
Corresponding figures for December, 1930, 
were; eight disputes, 723 workers, and 8,661 
working days; and for January, 1980, five dis- 
putes, 2,169 workers, and 7,254 working days. 


The Department received in 


Industrial January an application for 
Disputes a Board of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation in con- 
Act nection with a dispute in- 


volving equipment em- 
ployees in the Atlantic region of the Canadian 
National Railways. An account of the pro- 
ceedings under the Act during the month 
appears on page 129 of this issue. 
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This issue contains an an- 
nual review of strikes and 
lockouts in Canada and 
other countries in 1930. In 
addition to the usual tables 
giving particulars as to the 
disputes which occurred during the year, in- 
cluding their causes and results, the industries 
and numbers of workers affected, and the 
methods of settlement, the report gives sum- 
mary tables of the disputes that have occurred 
in industry in Canada in each year since 
January, 1, 1901. 


Annual review 
of industrial 
disputes in 
Canada 


The Judicial Committee of 


Validity of the Privy Council, im a 
Combines judgment given on Janu- 
Investigation ary 29, affirmed the validity 
Act finally of the Combines Investiga- 
established tion Act and of Section 498 


of the Criminal Code. This 
decision upholds the Judgment rendered by 
the Supreme Court of Canada on April 30, 
1929, concerning the constitutional validity of 
Dominion legislation respecting combines 
(Lasour Gazrrre, May, 1929, page 569). The 
question had been referred to the Supreme 
Court by the Dominion Government by Order 
in Council (P:C. 2194), dated December 6, 
1928 (Lasour Gazette, January, 1929, page 25). 
The decision of the Privy Council arose out 
of an appeal by the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association of ‘Canada, in connection with the 
report made in 1927 by a Commissioner under 
the Combines Investigation Act, which found 
that this Association constituted a “combine ” 
as defined by the Act (Lanour Gazerre, 
November, 1927, page 1165). The text of this 
important decision is not available at the 
time of going to press, but it will be published 
in full in the next issue. 


The report of the annual 


Dominion interview between the 
Government’s Dominion Government and 
policy on the Trades and Labour 
old age Congress of Canada, which 


appears on another page of 
this issue, contains an out- 
line of a statement by the Prime Minister as 
to the Government’s intentions in regard to 
old age pensions, unemployment insurance 
and technical education. The proposals of the 
Congress delegation had included requests that 
the Government should deal with these sub- 
jects at the coming session of Parliament. 
Mr. Bennett stated that legislation would be 
introduced dealing with old age pensions and 
restoring the grants for technical education. 
In regard to unemployment insurance he con- 
sidered that a close study should be made of 


pensions, etc. 


the subject, and that an inter-departmental 
inquiry would be the best method to adopt. 


The Speech from the 
Unemployment ‘Throne at the opening of 
policy in the Manitoba legislature 


on January 27, announced 
that “action has been taken 
in co-operation with the 
Dominion Government and the urban and 
rural municipalities, in order to relieve the 
conditions caused by unemployment in the 
period of general depression in which our 
country has not escaped sharing in consider- 
able measure. In this connection my Govern- 
ment will ask you to approve of the borrow- 
ing of the necessary money to take advantage 
of the Dominion Government’s unemploy- 
ment policy, and to make the necessary 
legislative provision for guaranteeing the 
debentures of certain municipalities, which 
have been issued in order to enable them to 
take advantage of the provisions of that 
policy; and you will be asked also to ratify 
certain Municipal By-laws passed in order to 
permit the unemployment undertakings 
agreed upon being prosecuted without delay. 
Many public works, widely distributed over 
different areas of the Province are in progress. 
In addition to being of immediate benefit in 
alleviating the distress due to unemployment 
these works will result to the permanent 
general advantage. Of outstanding import- 
ance at the present time,’ the speech con- 
tinued, “is the situation created by the 
depressed prices for the products of the agri- 
cultural industry. Active work of a con- 
structive character in promoting the interests 
of this industry has continued to be carried 
on with unremitting energy by my Govern- 
ment.’ The establishment of a Department 
of Labour and Industry was also forecasted 
“in order to effect a still greater efficiency in 
the operation of the services concerned with 
labour matters and the furtherance of a more 
balanced industrial activity in the Province.” 

At the opening of the Alberta legislature on 
January 29, the Speech from the Throne inti- 
mated that the earliest measures to be intro- 
duced would deal with the various problems 
confronting the government as a result of the 
general economic and industrial depression. 
“The low level of prices prevailing in agri- 
cultural products,” it was stated, “together 
with crop failures in parts of the Province 
and the consequent curtailment in business 
and industry, have resulted in extensive 
unemployment and distress.” The legislature 
was to be asked to ratify the agreements 
made with the government of Canada and 
the urban and rural authorities providing for 
expenditures for public works and other means 


Manitoba and 
Alberta 
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ot relief; also to make provision for the 
extension of the work of the Debt Adjust- 
ment Bureau, and to consider legislation for 
the consolidation of arrears of taxes, and the 
extension of time for the payment thereof. 


The Hon. William N. 
Doak, whose appointment 
as United States Secretary 
of Labour was noted in the 
issue for December, outlines 
in the Railroad Trainmen for February the 
policies he will follow in that position. One of 
the most essential of these policies he reckons 
to be that of conciliation in labour disputes. 
“In my opinion”, he writes, “no greater 
patriotic service can be rendered than the ex- 
tension of the principle of mediation and con- 
ciliation to all other lines of employment. It 
is my intention to bend every effort in this 
direction. It is my firm belief that there has 
never been and will never be any labour dis- 
pute which could not and cannot be settled 
through negotiation without resort to conflict. 
This conviction is based on more than twenty 
years’ experience as a representative of em- 
ployees without actually having to engage in 
labour warfare. The reward for sound reason- 
ing between employers and employees is peace, 
freedom from the distress and suffering which 
comes to the workers, the financial loss to the 
employer, the inconvenience to the public, 
and the bitterness and mutual distrust which 
such conflicts always produce. Labour prob- 
lems are matters of public concern. As such, 
it is my earnest desire to exert every effort 
to see that they are justly settled as peace- 
fully and promptly as possible.” 


The Board of Mediation, 
established in the United 
States in 1926, as an inde- 
pendent agency by the pro- 
visions of the Railway 
Labour Act (Lasour Gazette, August, 1926, 
page 792) has published its fourth annual re- 
port, covering the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1930. The report contrasts the strained rela- 
tions between the railways and their workers 
in 1926 with the present condition of mutual 
confidence, this improvement being attributed 
to the conciliation work of the Board. “Dis- 
cussions are now carried on and conclusions 
are reached, based on the merits of questions 
under consideration in a temperate and busi- 
nesslike way. The public, for which the Rail- 
way Labour Act was primarily passed by Con- 
gress, has been the special beneficiary of the 
application of, and the splendid results ob- 
tained from this law. No disturbing situations 
involving carriers and employees now exist in 
railroad industry.” 


Value of 
conciliation in 
labour disputes 


United States 
Board of 
Mediation 
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It is pointed out that adjustment boards as 
contemplated by the Railway Labour Act 
have not been generally created, but that con- 
ditions have been improved rather by the 
voluntary action of the parties concerned, 


The Conference on Indus- 


British Labour trial Reorganization and In- 


approves dustrial Relations, which 
machinery was formed in Great 
for joint Britain in 1927 on the initi- 
consultation ative of the late Lord Mel- 


chett (then Sir Alfred 
Mond) recently published their final report. 
The formation and the progress of this organ- 
ization have been noted in earlier issues of the 
Lasour GazettE (September, 1929, page 965; 
March, 1929, page 265, etc.). Lord Melchett’s 
first conference proposed the establishment, on 
a more formal footing, of a National Industrial 
Council; and in accordance with this decision, 
which was approved by the Trades Union 
Congress in September, 1928, the Conference 
on Industrial Reorganization and Industrial 
Relations which was set up later invited the 
National Confederation of Employers’ Organ- 
izations and the Federation of British Indus- 
tries to co-operate with the Trades Union 
Congress in the setting up of such a Council. 
The two employers’ organizations were unable 
to accept the findings of the Conference as 
they stood and to co-operate with the General 
Council in setting up the proposed National 
Industrial Council; but they jointly invited 
the General Council to a conference, at which 
they could explain their position and discuss 
the possibility of joint discussions in some 
other form. The General Council accepted the 
invitation, and joint meetings were held at 
various dates in 1929, which resulted in the 
setting up of machinery for the joint discussion 
of a large range of subjects. 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, for 
January, states that “in view of this develop- 
ment, it has been decided that the old Con- 
ference on Industrial Reorganization and In- 
dustrial Relations should be terminated. The 
hope is expressed ‘that the new machinery thus 
established will not only take its place as an 
integral, permanent feature of our industrial 
system, but will justify itself by the contribu- 
tions it makes to the solution of the grave 
economic problems that confront us.’ The 
joint chairmen of the Conference declare their 
conviction ‘that the fullest consultation be- 
tween the representatives of organized em- 
ployers and organized labour is essential to the 
welfare of British industry and its future 
prosperity.” 
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The establishment of an The Economist (London), 
National Economic Advisory Council Co-operation in a “ Hungarian Supple- 
Economic in Great Britain last year of banks with ment” published with its 
Councils was noted in the Lasour industry issue of December 20, de- 


GazettE, March 1930, page 
257. The purpose of the new body was stated 
by the Prime Minister Mr. MacDonald to be 
“to advise the government in economic mat- 
ters, and to make a continuous study of de- 
velopments in trade and industry and in the 
use of national and imperial resources, of the 
effect of legislation and fiscal policy at home 
and abroad, and of all aspects of national, 
imperial and international economy with a 
bearing on the prosperity of the country.” 

The leading article in the Monthly Labour 
Review for January describes the recent spread 
of the idea of national economic councils in 
Europe. In France the National Economics 
Council organized in 1925 has functioned suc- 
cessfully, particularly in regard to the com- 
prehensive plan for co-ordinating all the ele- 
ments entering into the economic life of that 
country. In England and Italy the establish- 
ment of such councils is more recent, while in 
Germany although a provisional economic 
council was organized in 1920, a bill providing 
for a permanent council which has been pend- 
ing before the Reichstag for several years has 
not been enacted so far into law. 

Other countries in which national economic 
councils have been formed include Czechoslo- 
vakia, Spain, and Japan. In Czechoslovakia a 
consultative commission, composed of 150 
members chosen by the Government and repre- 
senting employers’ and workers’ organizations 
and economists, gives its opinion either on its 
own initiative or at the request of the Gov- 
ernment, upon questions of general economic 
importance. In Spain, a Council for the Na- 
tional Economy was appointed by royal decree 
in 1924; this organization, which acts entirely 
in a consultative capacity, is composed of 24 
members representing the various commercial 
and producers’ organizations of the country. In 
Japan the Imperial Economic Council is pre- 
sided over by the prime minister and has for 
vice-presidents the minister of finance, agri- 
culture, and commerce, the other members 
being designated by the cabinet and chosen 
among public officials and representatives of 
producers’ organizations; the scope of the 
activities of the council are very wide, em- 
bracing economic subjects, protection of the 
workers, and the general industrial develop- 
ment of the country. In still other countries, 
notably Norway, Hungary, Poland, and Por- 
tugal, some attempts at the constitution of 
similar organizations have been made, while 
in Russia the Superior Council of National 
Economy forms one of the basic institutions 
of that government. 


scribes the newly developed 
system of co-operation between the banks 
and industry which is stated to have trans- 
formed industry in Hungary during the past 
ten years. After a reference to the disloca- 
tion of the economic structure that resulted 
from the war and the Treaty of Trianon, the 
article proceeds as follows: “Under these 
conditions, it was most fortunate that the 
banking organization of the country was both 
ready and able to meet the needs of industry. » 
Indeed, the rdle of the banks became even 
more marked than it was before the war, since 
the period of hostilities and of general infla- 
tion had reduced the working capital of in- 
dustry to the merest fraction of its former 
self. The banks not only helped with their 
own assets and with the resources placed at 
their disposal by people living within the 
country itself, but also obtained foreign 
credits with which to increase the working 
capital of the various industrial undertakings, 
then so sadly depleted. They came to par- 
ticipate more and more in industrial com- 
panies, and also placed industrial shares both 
at home and abroad. Their support was all 
the more valuable since Hungary, now inde- 
pendent in the economic sphere, was able to 
adopt a customs and trade policy of its own, 
with a view to encouraging home industries. 
Even though the present network of commer- 
cial treaties has somewhat relaxed this pro- 
tectionist system, Hungarian industrial Ife 
has undergone a considerable transformation 
during the past decade, and many branches 
have progressed in a truly remarkable man- 
ner in spite of adverse trade conditions. This 
is in itself a proof that the foundations have 
been well and truly laid. 

“The wisdom of this policy of co-operation 
between banks and industry has been con- 
firmed by the endeavours recently made in 
Great Britain and France with the same end 
in view. Even in these highly developed 
countries, where development has been on 
entirely different lines, the need for the banks 
to take a more active interest in industry has 
been recognized in these hard times.” 


The Hon. W. A. Gordon, 
Government Minister of Immigration 
policy on and Colonization, issued the 
immigration and following statement in re- 
colonization gard to the Dominion Goy- 

ernment’s immigration pol- 
icy, following a conference at Ottawa on 
January 30, which was attended by the Hon. 
Senator Robertson, Minister of Labour; Sir 
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Henry Thornton, president of the Canadian 
National Railways; Mr. E. W. Beatty, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, and others:— 

“A rather exhaustive discussion was held 
on the general question of immigration and 
colonization, without any exception being 
taken to the Government’s present announced 
policy of restricting immigration into Canada, 
at least until the people already resident in 
Canada have been absorbed into employ- 
ment. 

“The possibility of evolving a further 
policy for the purpose of giving Canadian 
citizens more favourable consideration by 
way of colonization assistance for them was 
also discussed, with no definite conclusion, 
however, being reached at the moment.” 


President Hoover’s Emer- 


Unemployment gency Committee for Em- 
relief by ployment has published 
United States the results of a survey of 
firms unemployment relief which 


was undertaken to ascertain 
the methods used by individual industries to 
meet the present emergency. Large corpora- 
tions, it is stated, showed the most serious 
unemployment. Practically all of those em- 
ploying 5,000 or more men faced a decline. 
On the other hand, 25 per cent of the com- 
panies employing less than 1,000 men were 
operating normally and were without unem- 
ployment difficulties. Of the companies em- 
ploying less than 500, 39 per cent were oper- 
ating at a normal increased rate. The degree 
of unemployment shown by the survey indi- 
cated great variation among companies and 
extended from full normal operation to a de- 
cline of 50 per cent, with some few reporting 
a loss in employment as great as 75 per cent. 
Emergency activity increased rapidly with in- 
creasing unemployment. A large proportion 
of those who reported little or no change in 
the number at work were able to do so only 
through extensive application of emergency 
measures. 

Subdivision and distribution of work was 
recognized as the most practical step that can 
be taken. Eighty-two per cent of the com- 
panies reporting an unemployment problem 
were using it. The commonest use of short- 
ened time as a means of distributing work is 
to reduce the number of days of operation. 
An almost equally used method is to decrease 
the number of hours worked per day. A 
third system is a combination of these two, 
whereby one large industry has reduced the 
daily hours of labour from eight to six and 
the plant operation to four days a week. 
Rotation of employment is practised by al- 


ternating crews and so giving employment to 
one group one week and another the next. 
Forty-three per cent of those with an unem- 
ployment problem were doing this to some 
degree. 

_An important source of unemployment re- 
hef is to be found in activities associated 
with repairs, renewals, and maintenance. 
About one-third of the companies having 
an unemployment problem had _ proceeded 
with work of this nature which would other- 
wise have been postponed. In many cases 
the work consisted of painting and cleaning 
which was not essential to plant operation. 
The attitude of those reporting this activ- 
ity indicates that justification was found for 
further extension of this eventually needed 
work, in that it was of beneficial economic 
service in preserving the property as well as 
the plant organization. Construction work 
that has already been projected or can be 
foreseen as necessary in the early future is 
economically available to the same end. 
Manufacturing for stock was reported by 
one out of five of those firms facing an un- 
employment problem. 

Many companies have announced policies 
of “taking care of all of our former em- 
ployees” or “seeing that none of our people 
are in want.” Between one-third and one- 
half of the companies which the survey re- 
vealed as having an unemployment problem 
had adopted some provision for direct relief. 
Over half of the companies studied were try- 
ing to place released men in other depart- 
ments. Others made careful studies of finan- 
cial resources and dependants. Others made 
careful studies of financial resources and de- 
pendents before rather than after dismissal, 
and a number were making strong efforts to 
find their men temporary or odd jobs else- 
where. Fourteen per cent of the companies 
having an unemployment problem were grant- 
ing loans, some with and some without 
interest to a selected group of former em- 
ployees, the general expectation being that 
these loans would be repaid in small and 
unburdensome amounts after the employees 
had returned to work. 


Senator Wagner of New 


United States York has given notice of 


Senate to a resolution and bill to be 
consider submitted to the United 
unemployment States Senate at its present 
insurance session to establish a 

system of unemployment 
insurance. The principal provisions of the 


resolution are as follows:— 
“The committee is authorized and directed 
to make a general study of the employment 
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insurance systems in use by private interests 
in the United States and by foreign govern- 
ments, with a view to determining (1) the 
manner in which such systems were instituted 
and are now being operated; (2) the cost in- 
volved, and the results achieved under each 
such system; (3) the relief, if any, afforded 
by each such system during the economic 
depression of 1930; and (4) the condition of 
each such system as of July 1, 1930, with 
particular regard to the manner in which it 
survived the economic depression of 1930.” 


The bill which will accompany this resolu- 
tion contains a proposed plan for Federal and 
State co-operation in the maintenance of un- 
employment insurance systems. Senator 
Wagner pointed out that a rounded program 
of organized action against unemployment 
must contain two primary features: First, 
the reduction of the amount of unemploy- 
ment by every known means; second, when 
unemployment does occur, the prevention of 
hardship by distributing the loss.” 


On the invitation of Gov- 


United States ernor Roosevelt, of New 


governors York, the governors or 
confer on representatives of seven 
unemployment [States held a conference at 


Albany, New York, in 
January, on ways and means of overcoming 
economic depression and unemployment. The 
topics considered at the meeting were as 
follows:—(1) The experience of European 
nations with compulsory and voluntary un- 
employment insurance; (2) American ex- 
perience with voluntary unemployment re- 
serves or insurance; (3) Possible or proposed 
American variations, corrections and im- 
provements, if a general system by States 
should be adopted. This would cover safe- 
guards against the dole coverage by private 
insurance companies, group insurance, private 
industrial company insurance and govern- 
mental supervision. It would cover also both 
voluntary and compulsory forms of unemploy- 
mient insurance. 


Governor Roosevelt stated after the con- 
ference that further studies would be made in- 
to unemployment reserves or insurance as a 
preventive or relief of unemployment. 


The American Association 
for Labour Legislation has 
prepared a tentative draft 
for an Act for Unemploy- 
ment Reserve Funds for 
submission to State legislatures in the United 
States. The Act would require employers to 
contribute a small fixed percentage of their 


Proposed State 
unemployment 
reserve funds 


payrolls to a fund which would be adminis- 
tered so as to furnish to employees such bene- 
fits as the condition of the fund permits. 
Employees are not required to contribute to 
the fund, as they already bear a considerable 
portion of the cost of unemployment owing 
to the limit placed upon the benefits. A 
maximum limit of ten dollars a week is fixed, 
and no employee is to receive benefit for 
more than thirteen weeks in a year or for 
more than one week for each four weeks in 
which he has been employed by employers 
subject to the Act. Opportunity is offered to 
workers in any industry to elect voluntarily 
to pay contributions, and thus receive addi- 
tional benefits. Payments are not to be 
made to persons who are unemployed owing 
to stoppage of work due to a trade dispute, 
and no person is to be denied benefits for 
refusal to take a job where there is such a 
dispute. 

The bill recognizes that it is essential to 
any system of unemployment benefits that 
there should be a “work test.” It provides 
for the application of this test through em- 
ployment offices, and it is to be expected 
that the operation of the plan will result in 
a reduction of unemployment by furnishing 
jobs instead of benefits wherever possible. 

If a worker’s right to benefit is contested, 
it will be passed upon by the officer in charge 
of an employment office, and an appeal is 
allowed to an Appeal Board composed of a 
representative of labour, an employer, and a 
neutral arbiter. 

The administration of the plan in each in- 
dustry is placed in the hands of an Employ- 
ment Stabilization Board provided for that 
industry, under the supervision of the State 
Department of Labour. Since employers who 
are contributing to the fund are in a position 
to aid effectively in stabilizing employment in 
their industry, it is provided that when those 
who employ a majority of its workers elect 
to do so they are authorized to administer 
the fund for their industry and conduct an 
employment office for its employers and em- 
ployees subject to the approval of the State 
Department of Labour. 

Under the proposed legislation, employers 
who furnish satisfactory proof of their ability 
to pay benefits equal to those which the re- 
serve fund for their industry pays are per- 
mitted to make payments directly to their 
employees, and are relieved from the duty of 
contributing to the fund. Those employers 
who remain in the fund are encouraged to 
reduce unemployment among their employees 
by the possibility of the payment of dividends 
on the basis of their employment experience. 
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An unusual aspect of the 
problem of stabilizing em- 
ployment is considered by 
Dr, Ethelbert Stewart, 
United States Commission- 
er of Labour Statistics, in 
an article appearing in the 
Monthly Labour Review, January, 1931. 
Taking the boot and shoe industry as one 
that is specially subject to variations in em- 
ployment, he shows that establishments in 
that industry which succeed in stabilizing 
employment will produce enough shoes to 
supply the demand, and will eventually 
“crowd out” those in which employment is 
most irregular. 


Effect of 
stabilization on 
number of 
workers 
employed 


“Tf we are to regularize employment,” Dr. 
Stewart says, “we must not forget that this 
cannot be done if we maintain the present 
number of establishments in any industry. 
That is to say, the 1,329 boot and shoe fac- 
tories of the United States cannot operate 
continuously with their present maximum 
force. To illustrate: 14:5 per cent of these 
establishments now employ 60°4 per cent of 
the wage earners and are producing 65-6 per 
cent of the total output, operating on broken 
time, or the irregular time of which we are 
speaking. If, however, these same plants 
were to operate full time at their present 
capacity they would produce 95 per cent of 
the total output, thus crowding out about 85 
per cent of the present number af establish- 
ments. 

“Tn other words, in order to operate 200 
establishments full time at present capacity, 
1,129 other establishments would have to be 
closed. Not only that, but if all of the es- 
tablishments worked at the same efficiency 
attained by the best establishment, 81,811 
men would do the work now being performed 
by 202,191. To go a little more into detail, 
the most efficient boot and shoe factory in 
the United States, measured in output per 
man per day, produces 14 pairs of shoes per 
man per day. At this rate of production, 
81,811 men working 300 days a year would 
produce the same number of shoes now pro- 
duced by the 203,110 men which the census 
reports as engaged in the industry.” 


In accordance with its plan 
County health to establish the county 
units in Alberta health system, the govern- 

ment of Alberta has ar- 
ranged to organize Health Units at High 
River and Red Deer. Two doctors are now 
taking special training at Toronto for these 
positions at the expense of the Rockefeller 


Foundation. Nurses and a sanitary inspector 
and a clerk will be appointed later. There 
will also be a veterinary inspector and pos- 
sibly a district agriculturist, who will assist 
the farmers of the district in an advisory 
capacity. 

The agreements for the establishment of 
health units are between the districts con- 
cerned, the province and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The latter will bear 25 per cent 
of the cost for the first three years, the dis- 
trict 25 per cent, and the province the re- 
maining 50 per cent. The district will gradu- 
ally assume an increased percentage of the 
cost at the end of three years. It is expected 
that numerous districts will come into the 
arrangement before long and that eventually 
the province will be well covered with health 
units. 


The Toronto Academy of 
Medicine discussed the sub- 
ject of state health insur- 
ance at a meeting held at 
the University of Toronto 
on January 29. The presi- 
dent, Dr. A. King Smith, expressed approval 
of the principle, but insisted that the medical 
profession should be consulted in the framing 
of any scheme. The profession, he said, would 
be glad to discuss the subject with govern- 
ment officials and with representatives both 
of labour and of employers. All the speakers 
at the meeting expressed approval of the 
health insurance principle, including Mr. H. 
W. MacDonnell, secretary of the Industrial 
Relations committee of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and Mr. James Simpson, 
vice-president of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. The speakers agreed that 
health insurance would lead to a_ higher 
standard of community health and _ welfare, 
greater efficiency in industry, and removal of 
anxiety from among people of restricted in- 
come regarding illnesses; and that it would 
also relieve the profession of the burden of 
serving large numbers of people who cannot 
or do not pay, a service estimated to total 
more than $500,000 annually in Toronto alone. 

From the doctors’ point of view, it was 
alleged that the schemes in effect in certain 
foreign countries put the profession under the 
control of the laity, burdened physicians with 
so much routine work that they had no time 
for adding to their knowledge through practice 
or research, and while guaranteeing them a 
steady regular income reduced their total in- 
come to a low level. 


Toronto 
Academy of 
Medicine and 
health insurance 
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The Government of On- 
tario has appointed Mr. 
Justice Middleton as a Com- 
missioner to inquire into 
the subject of workmen’s 
compensation in the prov- 
ince and to make recommendations as to the 
advisability of amendments to the Act. The 
Hon. W. H. Price, attorney general, in an- 
nouncing the government’s decision, intimated 
that the administration of the Act was not in 
question, but that it was believed that certain 
amendments might be desirable at the present 
tame. The Premier, The Hon. George S. 
Henry, also stated that the Act might well be 
reviewed by a competent authority. 


Inquiry into 
workmen’s 
compensation 
in Ontario 


For several years deputations representing 
organized labour have requested that certain 
changes might be made in the Act, the latest 
of these delegations being from the provincial 
executive of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, whose proposals are outlined on an- 
other page of this issue. The labour represent- 
atives desire, among other changes, that rail- 
ways should be included in the scope of the 
Act; that the percentage of wages to be paid 
in compensation should be raised from 66% 
to 75 per cent; and that the maximum yearly 
wages that are considered in estimating the 
amount of awards should be raised from $2,000 
to $2,500. 

Mr. Price, in his announcement, said:— 
“Representations have been made from time 
to time during the period in which the act has 
been in operation that there might be some 
revision of its terms, not a fundamental re- 
vision, but a checking of it up with the idea of 
gathering all data so that advantage could be 
taken of the information that has become 
available in the past fifteen years. The Prime 
Minister, on receiving the labour deputation 
a few days ago, mentioned the fact that the 
Act might very well be reviewed by a com- 
petent authority, where every interest could be 
heard. With this idea in view the Honour- 
able William Edward Middleton, a Justice of 
Appeal of the Supreme Court of Ontario, has 
been requested to accept a Commission to in- 
quire into and report upon and to make rep- 
resentations regarding the advisability of 
making amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Mr. Justice Middleton had the 
opportunity of being very closely in touch with 
Sir William Meredith when the original act 
was framed. He was chairman of the Statute 
Revision Commission in 1927, and is well 
equipped to carry out this Commission.” 


The Coal Mines Act, 1930, 


Coal Mines of Great Britain (the pro- 
Board in visions of which were out- 
Great Britain lined in the Lasour GAZETTE 
appointed January, 1930, page 41), 


provides that the Board of 
Trade shall set up a National Industrial Board, 
with powers to investigate and report upon 
any dispute as to the terms of a proposed 
agreement for the regulation of wages or 
other conditions of colliery workers in any 
district where there has been a failure to 
settle the dispute in accordance with any 
arrangements in force in the district. The 
Secretary for Mines recently announced that 
the Coal Mines National Industrial Board, 
under the Coal Mines Act, had been consti- 
tuted, with Sir Harold Morris, K.C. (president 
of the Industrial Court, and chairman of the 
Railways National Wages Board) as chair- 
man. 


The 





discontinuance on March 31 of a 
number of offices of the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization which are 
located in the United States was announced 
by the Minister, the Hon. W. A. Gordon, on 
Vebruary 9. “For the present,” he said, “the 
movement from the United States is being 
confined strictly to those who can establish 
beyond question that they will not contribute 
directly or indirectly to the unemployment 
problem in Canada.” The offices to be closed 





are at Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Fargo, 
Qmaha, Great Falls, Montana, and San 
Francisco. 

The Hon. Senator Griesbach, who was 
appointed recently to investigate the 
Edmonton Police Department, included in 


his report a recommendation that the city 
policemen’s union should be dissolved. This 
union holds a charter from the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and it is stated 
that a protest against the recommendation is 
to be made by the Edmonton Trades and 
Labour Council. 





The Vancouver and New Westminster 
District Trades and Labour Council adopted 
a resolution on January 20 in favour of 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of British Columbia that would include 
within the scope of the Act casual labour 
employed on jobs involving an expenditure 
of $50 or more; provide that the amount of 
compensation should be based on the wages 
received by a workman at the time of an 
aecident; and also provide for continuing the 
payment of compensation for temporary in- 
capacity to an injured workman until he 
returns to his job or has obtained employ- 
ment that is equally remunerative. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


‘| HE Employment situation at the end of 

January was reported by the Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 

Though few requests were received for farm 
help in the Province of Nova Scotia, farmers 
at New Glasgow were taking advantage of the 
favourable weather by hauling logs and cord- 
wood. Large catches of fish were reported, 
some fishermen having made exceptionally 
well at a single tide. Logging was quiet. At 
Stellarton, the mines operated steady time 
while others, elsewhere, lost time due to lack 
of orders. In the vicinity of Sydney mines 
were in operation only two or three days a 
week. Manufacturing at Halifax was, for the 
most part, good. At New Glasgow, biscuit and 
confectionery manufacturers reported business 
as fair and at Trenton, the steel workers, in all 
departments, were fully employed. Other fac- 
tories had sufficient orders on hand to keep 
them employed for some time, or were con- 
templating extending their plants for future 
production. Construction was slack, though at 
Halifax, where large contracts were nearing 
completion, smaller ones were well under way, 
with a good number of skilled and unskilled 
workers employed. Both passenger and freight 
traffic was fairly heavy, while trade, owing to 
seasonal sales, was good. There was a con- 
tinued demand for women domestic workers 
and placements were made accordingly. 


In the Province of New Brunswick farmers 
were busy securing their year’s supply of fire- 
wood. Others were pelting foxes. Heavy 
storms at Chatham had prevented the bring- 
ing of produce to the city market. Fairly heavy 
catches of fish were reported. Logging showed 
no activity. Little manufacturing was being 
carried on, except in pulp and paper. Foundry 
work also showed a decline. Building con- 
struction, at Chatham, was held up owing to 
unfavourable weather, but at Saint John all 
work was moving rapidly. Bus transportation 
was light and passenger and freight traffic on 
railways only fair. There was the usual de- 
mand for women domestic workers with all 
orders easily filled. 


The Employment Offices, in the Province of 
Quebec, reported that farm orders were few, 
with a corresponding scarcity of placements. 
Logging also showed a decline with the ex- 
ception of Sherbrooke, where a large number 
of bushmen were placed. There was no activity 
displayed at the mines. Indications pointed 
to resumption of activities in the manufac- 


turing industries, particularly in the zones 
covered by the Offices of the Employment 
Service. At the time of writing, however, 
Montreal reported a curtailment in the boot 
and shoe trades and in tobacco: quietness in 
textile, rubber and clothing and no improve- 
ment in the metal trades. Conditions in print- 
ing alone were satisfactory. Sherbrooke stated 
that manufactures as a whole were favourable. 
In Quebec ‘City, nearly all factories, with the 
exception of leather, were quiet. Pulp and 
paper mills at Three Rivers again registered a 
decrease. Work in the building trades in, 
Montreal was slack, but up to 10,000 men had 
been employed during the month of January 
for snow removal. Building in Quebec was 
active, but repairs which had been in progress 
in Three Rivers were nearing completion. 
Transportation was dull and trade showed a 
falling off. Very few placements also were 
effected for women domestic workers. Little 
change in conditions from those of last month 
were shown in any occupation, applicants 
throughout the Province being more numerous 
than vacancies. 


Farming in the Province of Ontario, showed 
some indications of a renewal of activity where 
enquiries were coming in for help required in 
the early spring. While under ordinary con- 
ditions this would be a very busy time of year 
for the logging industry, yet the demand for 
bushmen was practically at a standstill, ac- 
cording to reports received from Northern On- 
tario Employment Offices. The supply of 
miners still exceed the demand but it was 
thought that the re-opening of a mine in the 
Cobalt area might result in a few placements. 
A gradual re-absorption of old employees was 
taking place in many factories, automobiles 
and agricultural implements reporting the 
most improvement. In Sault Ste. Marie an 
order for 30,000 tons of steel rails had given 
considerable stimulus to employment. Textile 
firms in Hamilton also showed indications of 
better business. Relief work continued to be 
the chief source of employment for large num- 
bers of unskilled workers, wholly dependent on 
this labour during the off season, when few 
other projects were under way. The total 
number of women domestic workers showed a 
considerable increase, a large number of whom 
were middle aged women whom it was difficult 
to place. Toronto reported a few enquiries re- 
garding summer employment, but elsewhere in 
the Province, the demand for household and 
hotel work continued below the supply of 
available workers. 
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Continued mild weather, in the Province of 
Manitoba affected the placement of workers 
in the farming group, so that with the ex- 
ception of Winnipeg, few men had been sent 


facturing. 


‘Construction 


and no improvement was registered in manu- 
likewise was slack. 
Brandon was still employing 100 men, in rota- 
tion, on relief work, while Winnipeg reported 

















out. Logging and mining were also inactive that the building of two bridges was proceed- 
MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 
1931 1930 1929 
January December November January December November 
Trade, external, aggregate.... $ |.............. 128,390,702] 150,917,096] 160,279,066] 174,842,396] 221,979, 663 
Imports, merchandise for 
Gehsieiition Werstoe eles SO eee cee 60,337,934 76,325, 063 84,910,377 84,365, 155 108, 733, 697 
Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 66,819, 668 73,060, 871 73,507,327 88,520,355 111, 068, 332 
Customs duty collected....... E.R cs ceehe cneked MY, ERRGR Ne noe 12, 653, 706 13,177,425 13,764, 587 16, 651,765 
Bank debits to individual 
BCCOUDUS G5. -cieraiagsss-<.2,0.8 70,9: Ne) aay iw Nacsa ee 3,012, 223,835) 2,973, 627,955) 3,211,421, 766] 3, 804,648,764) 4,176,749, 612 
Bank notes in circulation...... Sheree eee ce eae 148,017,056 159, 233, 300 156, 062, 061 175, 496, 699 187,003,716 
Bank deposits, savings........ Seer eyes £ ond 1,425, 845, 166| 1,438, 611,843} 1,489,814,864| 1,434,405, 212) 1,453, 060,773 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.. $ |.............. 1,149,175, 118) 1,183,723,359| 1,383,806,716} 1,402, 787,330] 1,443,075, 155 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— A 
Common stocks ..$iuciss sede 106-9 103-1 109-6 155-7 156-5 154-7 
Preferred StOCks..\.neeasninccne oe 83-9 82-5 81-9 97-9 100-4 99-8 
(1) Index of interest rates............ 95-0 93-9 93-9 102-3 102-3 103-3 
(?)Prices, Wholesale, Index 

MUMbene poe ee eae ee 76-7 77-8 79-8 95-4 96-0 95-7 
(2)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

LOU era st. pers hoes y iene ets $ 20-21 20-46 20-60 22-17 22-11 22-03 
(3)Businegs failures, number......... 292 295 234 263 268 184 
(3)Bu-iness failures, liabilities $ 4,198,418 6,994,011 2,957,708 6, 187,481 8,952,550 3,205,366 
(?)Employment, Index num- 

ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

Houres*. per, Senet eeeeee. yo! 101-7 108-5 112-9 111-2 119-1 124-6 
(*) (¢) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

bers) eyes wiccue rachis 17-0 13-8 10-8 11-4 9-3 6-0 
MEM BTAGION eee ae ee ee eee ks adh, Se me ennnn | ANNO NOR °F aie Mai wt 3,366 4,944 7,286 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 
freigh tansne me ake toe cars 185, 298 186, 701 239, 009 225 , 283 212,987 260,598 
(*) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ LOO; UO eee emer eee 17,169, 986 17 42T Lio eee. Ceree 20, 863, 259 
(7) Operating expenses...... SA Sin MRIS MAS ed ad 15, 257,439 16, 563, 022 17,562,382 17,538, 875 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings..... Bell ee ete src eer 16,324, 469 14,781,111 12, 671, 403 15,518, 232 16,121,191 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
allhlines\ AeA ndeaee See eh OR eee 12,162,949 9,009,490 11, 935, 620 12,364, 963 11,571,544 
Steam railways, freight in 
WON-MAUSS eee re ee ener Te EN | eee ae 2,633, 162,904] 2,210, 241,635] 2,258, 592,344] 2,786, 107,459 
Building permits............. Spl oe A Rise elie. he 11,791,478 7,189,741 14, 688, 682 16,171,400 
(8) Contracts awarded........ $ 20, 299, 100 24, 542,300 39,310, 500 87,529,900 32,549, 000 45,375,500 
Mineral Production— 
JESTAN yop net eR OS EMD Sr tons 35, 592 38, 293 46,360 87,079 82, 632 86,516 
Steel ingots and castings.... tons 57,598 56, 101 71,740 115, 200 82,415 93, 648 
erro alloyst.ssene nesta. tons 4,467 3,530 3,087 6,943 6, 986 7,418 
Coad ak ein aes. es TODS: I[)5d ayeyese, ae ood eis 1, 274, 857 1,315,420 1,630,178 1,488, 220 1,519, 209 
Crude petroleum imports..... eal! || AOA Soe 69,390,000 74, 970,000 77,727,000 67,060, 000 149, 756,000 
Rubber imports.............. lbs alee yerees 3,016,000 4,766,000 6,365, 000 4,735,000 6,062,000 
Cottoniimports tee nee sae |S eens 12,348, 000 15, 786, 000 10, 626, 000 13,029,000 18, 159,000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 
lute er cetirie tan eee Gar levees apt eticn 167,325,995 159, 239, 447 118, 271,037 296,489, 324 216, 959,393 
Flour production............. DLS Nesey reece et | Sen Ne tte es, oe 1, 739,375 1,168, 004 1,073,000 1,628,615 
(*)Sugar manufactured....... lbs, St ee eee 108, 558, 000 99, 688, 000 31, 239, 000 108, 694, 000 105, 160, 000 
Output of central electric sta- 
tions, daily average........ Kewehtierieee cee 49,739,000 49, 981, 000 50, 162, 000 49,517,000 53,390, 000 
Sales of insurance............. SF IDEs. eareet ee kes 49,578, 000 46,382, 000 46, 268, 000 54, 857, 000. 56, 188, 000 
Newsprint............ ‘eet anions CONS! cyte, cont itech 184, 760 201, 700 206,305 230, 008 252,046 
Automobiles, passenger.............|.............. 4,225 3,527 8, 856 4,426 7,137 
(#0) Index of physical volume 
OI DUSineSs: Savi. yy tena ameristar eee Phone tence 129-5 136-5 168-4 152-6 179-5 
Industrial production....c¢seae can 5 a 137-7 155-5 187-8 161-3 195-8 
Manufacturing sfeleyetalaredete eledeteteltieteyereysre%s)|lvadiveteee tee ee ae 127-8 139-7 151-3 148-3 185-0 




















= ee ee ee eee 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending January 31, 1931, and corre 

(0) The index of the physical volume of business includes 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 
Manufacturing includes product 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings o 


ing and construction. 


() 
(7) 


Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
Including lines east of Quebec. 


(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks. 
sponding previous periods. 
forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, 
Industrial commodity production includes forestry, 
ion of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, 

{ cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holding, 


trade, imports, 
miuing, manufactur- 
steel and automobiles; imports 
s of butter and cheese. 
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ing, with an additional number of workmen 
absorbed. Relief work was also being carried 
on in this city, which afforded casual work for 
numerous unemployed. Retail and wholesale 
trade continued quiet in all lines and collec- 
tions were generally slow. In the women’s 
domestic section applicants exceeded vacan- 
cies, though the volume of work available re- 
mained at the same level, as formerly reported. 

Throughout the Province of Saskatchewan, 
owing to continued fine weather, there was 
slight demand for farm help. Little activity 
was shown in logging, with the exception of 
work provided at Government relief camps. 
Coal mining reported no improvement. Nearly 
all building construction was at a standstill, 
though some employment, as a relief measure, 
was provided on watermains, and highways or 
in bridge building. The demand for women 
domestic workers was not large and there was 
no difficulty in securing suitable applicants to 
meet the requirements. 

Farming, in the Province of Alberta, was 
very quiet with little likehhood of any marked 
improvement before spring. There was a fair 
demand for bushmen at Edmonton, but as 
weather conditions were unsuitable for opera- 
tions in this group, no increase in placements 
was anticipated. Owing to a shutdown of 
three local mines at Drumheller, the registra- 
tion of unemployed miners showed an increase, 
for whom steps were being taken to provide re- 
lief. At Lethbridge, the majority of the mines 
worked no more than 2 days a week. Manu- 
facturing industries were quiet. There was 
little change in building construction, with 
prospects for the coming season poor. Rail- 
road work also was slack, it being doubtful 
whether there would be a demand for extra 
gangs in the spring, as in previous years. Re- 
tail merchants were running extensive sales 
with fairly satisfactory results, but, other than 
this, trade conditions were unfavourable with 
collections difficult. Quietness prevailed in 
the women’s domestic section, and no difficulty 
was experienced in filling orders promptly. 

Farming, in the province of British Colum- 
bia, was quiet as was also logging the only de- 
mand in the latter group being for tie makers 
and sawyers and those engaged in getting out 
poles. Mines, in general, were only working 
part time and a number of men were being 
laid off. Manufacturing firms reported no 
change for the better, some factories having 
closed down. Tron foundries, machine shops, 
garages, etc., were all very slack and generally 
on short time and propsects did not appear 
particularly encouraging for the immediate 
future. Some contracts in building construc- 
tion kept local men employed, otherwise, al- 


most the only work available was that pro- 
vided by the Government as relief. Highway 
work at Revelstoke still continued, with fine 
weather favourable to road repairs and con- 
struction. Railroads, except at Kamloops, 
were also engaging few men. Dry docks and 
shipyards at Prince Rupert were active, but 
longshoring and shipping at that point, quiet. 
At Vancouver, regular waterfront workers were 
unemployed for several weeks at a time. Trade, 
both wholesale and retail, was fair, but collec- 
tions very slow. There was very little work 
of any kind for women domestic workers, with 
many applicants on the waiting list. Outside 
of relief work, opportunities for employment 
throughout the province were not numerous 
and there was little prospect of present im- 
provement. 


The seasonal curtailment in 
employment registered at the 
beginning of January, 19381, 
involved a smaller number of 
workers than that reported on January 1, 1930 
and 1929. In spite of this smaller falling-off 
(which was partly due to the stabilizing effect 
of unemployment relief work), employment 
was at a lower level than on the same date 
in the two preceding years, although it was 
higher than on January 1 of any of the years, 
1921-28. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated returns from 7,511 firms whose pay- 
rolls declined from 974,918 persons on Decem- 
ber 1, to 912,400 at the beginning of January. 
Reflecting this contraction, the index (based 
upon the 1926 average as 100) stood at 101-7 
on January 1, 1931, as compared with 108-5 in 
the preceding month, and with 111-2, 109-1, 
100-7, 95:9, 90-7, 84:9, 89:8, 87-3, 78-8, and 
88-8 on the same date in 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respec- 
tively. 

All except the Maritime Provinces recorded 
declines, those in Quebec and Ontario being 
most extensive. In the Maritime Provinces, 
the increase took place chiefly in transporta- 
tion, due to the opening of the winter ports, 
and in construction, as a result of unemploy- 
ment relief work, while logging was also sea- 
sonally more active. On the other hand, 
manufacturing and mining showed seasonal 
curtailment. In Quebec, manufacturing, con- 
struction and transportation reported especi- 
ally pronounced losses, but the trend was also 
unfavourable in mining and communications, 
while improvement was noted in retail trade 
and in highway and road construction, the 
latter as a result of unemployment relief 
plans. In Ontario, manufacturing, construc- 
tion and transportation registered the greatest 
losses, while logging recorded an advance. In 
the Prairie Provinces, construction reported 
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the most noteworthy decrease, but transpor- 
tation, manufacturing, mining and trade were 
also slacker. On the other hand, logging 
indicated increased activity. In British 
Columbia, lumber, food and iron and steel 
factories, transportation, logging and _ trade 
recorded important curtailment, while there 
“were gains in highway construction as a result 
of the unemployment relief scheme. 

There were contractions in each of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made, 
firms in Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
reporting reduced employment. In Montreal, 
important declines were noted in transporta- 
tion and manufacturing. In Quebec City, 
manufactures reported losses in employment, 
while construction was more active. In 
Toronto, there were contractions in manufac- 
turing and also in construction, services, trans- 
portation and trade, but road construction 
absorbed more workers in consequence of the 
unemployment relief scheme. In Ottawa, 
manufactures and construction indicated sea- 
sonal curtailment, and trade also afforded less 
employment. In Hamilton, trade and shipping 
showed reduced activity, and manufacturing 
as a whole was slacker, despite gains in iron 
and steel factories. In Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, manufacturing and 
construction were dull. In Winnipeg, manu- 
factures and construction registered the 
greatest declines, but wholesale trade was also 
slacker, while communications showed mod- 
erate improvement. In Vancouver, employ- 
ment in manufactures, communications, trans- 
portation and trade showed a falling-off since 
the preceding month, while highway construc- 
tion afforded considerably more work of a 
relief character. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows important contractions in manufactur- 
ing, construction, transportation, communica- 
tions, mining, services and _ trade, while 
logging recorded gains. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of January, 1931. 


The usual quietness reflected 
in a number of trades and 
industries with the winter 
season was in evidence 
during December and to a more marked de- 
gree than in previous years, and together with 
holiday closings and following inventory and 
stocktaking periods resulted in an unemploy- 
ment percentage at the end of December of 
17-0, contrasted with 13-8 per cent of idleness 
in November and with 11-4 per cent in De- 
cember, 1929. All provinces shared in the un- 
favourable situation shown in comparison with 


TRADE UNION 
Reports. 


November, the recessions being around 3 per 
cent in each province. Further and more ex- 
tensive curtailment of operations was reported 
in the building trades from November, parti- 
cularly in Quebec, in which province also the 
manufacturing industries reported noteworthy 
declines. The transportation industries also 
registered a moderate drop in the volume of 
work available from November, which was 
most apparent in the Province of Ontario. 
Alberta unions alone reported an upward em- 
ployment trend from December, 1929, the im- 
provement being but nominal, while in all 
other provinces slacker conditions prevailed, 
Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick and British 
Columbia unions showing the most marked 
contractions. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in greater detail on the unemploy- 
ment situation among local trade unions at the 
close of December, 1930. 


During the month of De- 


EMPLOYMENT cember, 1930, the offices of 
OFFICE the Employment Service of 
Reports. Canada made 55,769 refer- 


ences of persons to positions 
and effected a total of 54,751 placements. The 
number of placements made in regular em- 
ployment during the month was 16,457, of 
which 13,833 were of men and 2,624 of women 
workers. In casual work the offices placed 
38,294 people. Employers notified the Service 
of 55,675 vacancies, of which 48,346 were for 
men and 7,329 for women. The number of 
registrations for work was 64,962 of men and 
9,209 of women, a total of 74,171 applications. 
Compared with the preceding month and also 
with December a year ago, the transactions of 
the offices showed a marked gain, which was 
entirely due to the work provided by the 
Federal-Provincial relief plan for the allevia- 
tion of unemployment. The records for 
November, 1930, showing 36,503 vacancies 
offered, 68,862 applications made and 35,557 
placements effected; while in December, 1929, 
there were recorded 28,762 vacancies, 42,695 
applications for work and 27,811 placements in 
regular and casual employment. A report in 
detail of the work of the offices for the month 
of December, 1930, may be found elsewhere in 
this issue and on another page will be found a 
statement of the activities of the offices for 
the last quarter of the same year, 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CoNnTRACTS value of permits issued in 
AWARDED. 61 cities during December, 


1930, was $15,439,964, as 
compared with $11,791,478 in the preceding 
month and with $14,688,682 in December, 1929. 
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The MacLean Building Review states that 
$20,299,100 worth of new construction was 
awarded throughout the Dominion during 
January, this figure being the lowest recorded 
during the past two years. Of this total 
$9,921,000 was for engineering purposes; 
$6.011,.200 was for business buildings; $3,944,- 
200 was for residential buildings; and $422,700 
was for industrial purposes. The apportion- 
ment of the contracts awarded during January, 
by provinces, was as follows: Quebec, $7,006,- 
000; Ontario, $5,923,400; British Columbia, 
$2,472,600; Manitoba, $1,497,000; Nova Scotia, 
$1,343,500; Alberta, $853,100; Saskatchewan, 
$820,000; New Brunswick, $353,500; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, $30,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 


INDUSTRIAL of production in certain in- 
PRODUCTION. dustries during recent 
months and also in the 


corresponding months of 1929, are shown in 
the table on page 124, 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, states that throughout the greater part 
of 1930, the industry and commerce of Can- 
ada were on a relatively moderate level. 
Operations during the first half were fairly well 
maintained at the levels established in the last 
quarter of 1929, but subsequently the economic 
trend turned downward and contraction con- 
tinued to the end of the year. In making 
comparisons with conditions in 1928 and 1929, 
it should be recognized that in those years the 
Dominion enjoyed the most rapid industrial 
expansion in its history. The economic de- 
pression of 1930 was international in its scope 
and one of the most severe in time of peace. 
The inflation of speculative values, resulting 
in stringent credit conditions during the period 
of superactivity, was one of the chief elements 
in bringing about the recession of the past 
year. Industrial recession began in June, 1929, 
and a severe deflation of stock prices followed 
in the last quarter of that year. In May 1929, 
the index of industrial production was 187.9 
marking the culmination of the prosperity 
phase of the last economic cycle. This com- 
pares with 137-7 in December last, the lowest 
point reached since the latter part of 1926. 
This index, which includes most of the basic 
mineral products, construction, and wide 
variety of manufactured products, average 
164-0 in 1930, being 12-5 per cent higher than 
in 1926 and 6 per cent higher than in 1927. 
The declines from 1928 and 1929 were 4.6 per 
cent and 14.8 per cent respectively. 
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Production indexes show that in December 
operations were uneven as compared with 
November, but that the downward tendency 
predominated. The mining index showed a 
gain, the shipments of gold and silver contri- 
buting to the increase. Exports of nickel and 
asbestos also showed a gain. Substantial con- 
traction was shown in manufacturing opera- 
tions, a reduction in the output of newsprint 
and iron and steel contributing to the decline. 
Imports of crude petroleum showed a gain 
after seasonal adjustment, and the gain in the 
output of motor cars was equivalent to the 
normal increase for the season. Imports of 
crude rubber and raw cotton were sharply cur- 
tailed. The index of manufacturing produc- 
tion was 127-8, in December as compared with 
139-7 in November. While freight movement 
was at a low level in December, an increase was 
shown over the preceding month, adjustment 
being made for seasonal tendencies. 


Coal—The output of coal from Canadian 
mines in December totalled 1,274,857 tons, a 
decline of 3 per cent from the November total 
of 1,315,420 tons, and 24 per cent from the five- 
year average output for December of 1,674,025 
tons. Bituminous coal produced amounted to 
877,186 tons, sub-bituminous coal, 54,961 tons, 
and hgnite coal, 342,710 tons. Production from 
mines in Nova Scotia reached a total of 459,- 
628 tons; in New Brunswick, 19,585 tons; Sas- 
katchewan, 80,185 tons; Alberta, 529,053 tons; 
and British Columbia, 186,406 tons. Coal im- 
ported into Canada in December totalled 
1,223,032 tons, a decrease of 18 per cent from 
the 1925-1929 average for the month of 1,491,- 
443 tons. Anthracite receipts during December 
were recorded at 301,802 tons and consisted of 
248,398 tons from the United States, 46,348 
tons from Great Britain, 5,936 tons from Ger- 
many, and 1,120 tons from the French East 
Indies. Imports of bituminous coal amounted 
to 918,327 tons, made up of 915,459 tons from 
the United States and 2,868 tons from Great 
Britain. Lignite coal importations totalled 
2,903 tons received from the United States and 
cleared through Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia ports. Canadian coal exported de- 
clined 50 per cent as compared with the aver- 
age for the month during the past five years. 
The December exports consisted of 55,061 tons 
of bituminous coal and 5,667 tons of ligrrite. 

Canada’s coal supply in December was ob- 
tained from the following sources; United 
States mines, 48 per cent; Canadian mines 
about 50 per cent; Great Britain mines 2 per 
cent and a small tonnage from Germany and 
the French East Indies. The total coal avail- 
able for consumption in Canada during De- 
cember was 2,437,161 tons, or 20 per cent be- 
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low the December 1925-1929 average for the 
month of 3,044,302 tons. 


A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Rev- 
enue shows that in Decem- 
ber, 1930, the merchandise entered for con- 
sumption amounted to $60,337,934 as com- 
pared with $76,325,063 in the preceding month 
and with $84,365,155 in December, 1929. The 
chief imports in December, 1920, were: Iron 
and its products, $10,837,218; Non-metallic 
minerals and products, $10,127,279; Fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $9,036,486. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
December, 1930, amounted to $66,819,668 as 
compared with $73,060,871 in the preceding 
month and with $88,520,355 in December, 1929. 
The chief exports in December, 1930, were: 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $20,641,053; wood, wood products and 
paper, $19,762,105; non-ferrous metals and 
their products, $8,567,335. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada in January, 1931, was lower than that 
occurring during December, 1930, being only 
slightly over one-half that incurred during the 
latter month. The number of employees in- 
volved also showed a substantial decrease. 
As compared with January, 1930, the figures 
for January, 1931, show that while one more 
strike occurred, less than one quarter the 
number of workers were involved and a 
smaller time loss was incurred. There were 
in existence during the month six disputes, in- 
volving 560 workers, and resulting in a time 
loss of 4,840 working days, as compared with 
eight disputes, involving 723 workers and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 8,661 working days in 
December, 1930. In January, 1930, there were 
on record five disputes involving 2,169 workers 
and resulting in a time loss of 7,254 working 
days. At the end of the month there were 
two disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, 
involving approximately 160 workers. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were no 
longer affected but which had not been form- 
ally called off or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in some sixty cities was again considerably 
lower at $9.86 for January, 1931, as compared 
with $10.10 for December, 1930; $11.88 for 
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January, 1930; $11.30 for January, 1929; $11.19 
for January, 1928; $11.37 for January, 1927; 
$11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 for January, 
1925; $10.78 for January, 1924; $10.52 for 
January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 1922; $14.48 
for January, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $12.42 for January, 1918; and $7.73 for 
January 1914. Of the twenty-nine items in 
the food budget twenty were lower, while two 
showed slight increases. The most important 
declines occurred in the prices of eggs, with 
less important decreases in pork, bacon, but- 
ter, cheese, flour, rolled oats, beans and prunes. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $20.21 at 
the beginning of January, 1931, as compared 
with $20.46 for December, 1930; $22.17 for 
January, 1930; $21.55 for January, 1929; $21.41 
for January, 1928; $21.59 for January, 1927; 
$21.96 for January, 1926; $21.09 for January, 
1925; $21.23 for January, 1924; $21.13 for 
January, 1923; $21.52 for January, 1922; $25.30 
for January, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $19.61 for January, 1918; and $14.49 
for January, 1914. Fuel and rent were prac- 
tically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number eal- 
culated by the Dominion B- u of Statisties, 
based upon prices in 1926 100, was again 
lower at 76.7 for January, 1931, as compared 
with 77.8 for December, 1930; 95.4 for Jan- 
uary, 1930; 94.0 for January, 1929; 96.9 for 
January, 1928; 97.8 for January, 1927; and 
103.0 for January, 1926. In the classification 
according to chief component materials all of 
the eight main groups were lower; the Vege- 
tables and Vegetable Products group, because 
of declines in the prices of wheat, rye, barley, 
flax, flour, coffee and raw rubber; the Animals 
and their Products group, mainly because of 
lower quotations for steers, hogs, fresh meats, 
hides, cheese and fresh eggs, which more than 
offset higher prices for calves, lambs and 
butter; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group, because of lower prices for cotton 
thread, cottonades, denims and ticking, which 
more than offset higher prices for raw cotton 
and raw silk; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, due mainly to decreased prices 
for certain lines of lumber; the Iron and its 
Products group, because of lower quotations 
for wire; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, due to lower prices for 
electrolytic copper, copper wire, brass sheets, 
lead, silver and zinc; the Non-Metallic Min- 
erals and their Products group, due to lower 
prices for plate glass; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, because of declines in 
the prices of copper sulphate, aluminium sul- 
phate and shellac. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1931 


D URING the month of January an applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board 
of ‘Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was received from certain work 
equipment employees of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Atlantic Region, being ditcher- 
men, members of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees. Twelve workmen 
were stated to be directly affected by the dis- 
pute, which related to the men’s request for a 
schedule of wages and working conditions and 
for representation by a person of their own 
choice. The application was under considera- 
tion at the close of the month. 

The text of the findings of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which dealt 


with a dispute between various employers of 
Vancouver, B.C., on the one hand, as repre- 
sented by the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Limited, and their longshoremen, 
on the other hand, as represented by the Van- 
couver and District Waterfront Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, appeared in the Lasour Gazerts, 
August, 1930, page 889. In accordance with the 
understanding reached before the Board, as set 
forth in its final report dated August 4, 1930, 
an agreement has been signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned effective for 
three years as from November 1, 1930. A sum- 
mary of the agreement will appear in the next 
issue, under the heading “Recent Industrial 
Agreements.” 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 

existence in Canada during January, 1931, 
Was SIX, as comnared with eight the preceding 
month. The . ber of workers involved 
was also proportionately less, being 560 as 
compared with 723 for December, while the 
time loss was only about one-half as large. 
Comparing the figures with those for January, 
1930, while the latter month had but five dis- 
putes, there were about four times as many 
workers involved and in these a greater time 
loss resulted. 





Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 

*tan., 19315. 6 560 4,840 

Dec. 1930.... 8 723 8, 661 

Jan-v 1980.5. 5 2,169 7,254 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an in- 
dustrial condition which is undoubtedly a lock- 
out, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more em- 
ployees and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are 
included in the published record only when ten 
days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in 
the Department, and the figures are given in 
the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as “minor disputes.” 
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The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partinent, and the methods taken to secure in- 
formation practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 

Two disputes, involving approximately 80 
workers, were carried over from December, 
and four disputes commenced during January. 
Of these six disputes, three terminated during 
the month, and one was recorded as having 
lapsed. One of these four was recorded as 
being partially successful, the other three were 
recorded as in favour of employers, with two 
recorded as unterminated at the end of 
January, namely, coal miners at Shaughnessy, 
Alta., and pile drivers, bridge builders and 
hoisting engineers at Vancouver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected, 


but which the unions concerned have not yet 


declared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one 
employer; photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., 
January 7, 1929, one employer; motion pic- 
ture projectionists, Vancouver, B.C., June 28, 
1930, one employer; and bakery drivers, Sas- 
katoon, Sask., September 22, 1930, one em- 
ployer. 

Three teamsters employed by a contractor 
putting in a new water reservoir for the Light 
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and Water Commission of Preston, Ont., 
ceased work for a day, January 19, when paid 
but 70 cents per hour instead of 80 cents per 
hour, claimed to be the prevailing wage. The 
town authorities assured the contractor that 
this was the prevailing rate and this being 
paid, the teamsters returned the next day. 
As this constitutes only a minor dispute, it 
has not been included in the tabular state- 
ment of strikes and lockouts. 

A strike of stonecutters in Halifax, N.S., 
toward the end of January has been reported 
in the press. Information secured by the 
Department is that, while there was a demand 
that the stone for the building should be cut 
in Halifax, no cessation of work occurred. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information in the tabular statement :— 


Furniture Factory Workers, UpHo.ster- 
ERS, Toronto, ONT—When this dispute, com- 
mencing December 10, 1930, was reported to 
the Department early in January, the resident 
officer of the Department attempted to bring 
about a settlement. As stated in the January 


issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, the factory was 
operating under a union agreement, not ex- 
piring until February 1, 1931 (Lasour 
GazerTe, July, 1930, page 842), and the em- 
ployer had proposed a decrease in piece-rate 
wages of 35 per cent, the union offering to 
agree to a 20 per cent reduction. The em- 
ployer refusing to arbitrate, as provided by 
the agreement, closed the plant for a few 
days and opened with a wage scale for up- 
holsterers lower by 35 per cent, and partially 
replaced the workers refusing these terms. 
The management stated to the conciliation 
officer that it had been found impossible to 
continue operations at the wages paid as they 
were one hundred per cent higher than paid 
by competitors and theirs was the only union 
establishment in that branch of the industry. 
The union, it was claimed, had refused to 
reduce the wage scale and the workers had 
refused to co-operate in securing a reason- 
able output of work, and the management 
secured all the upholsterers needed under the 
depressed conditions. It was also claimed 
that under the reduced scale earnings 
were 75 cents to one dollar per hour, and 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1931 





Number Time 

Industry, occupation and locality of loss in 
workers | working 

days 


involved 








Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January, 1931 


MANUFACTURING— 
Other Wood Products— 
Sash and door factory workers, 
Vancouver >: Caer ee 20 


Furniture factory workers (up- 
holsterers) Toronto, Ont.... 60 


200 |Commenced November 3, 1930; against decrease 


in wages; workers partially replaced; lapsed 
during January. 


1,000 |Commenced December 10, 1930; lockout to enforce 


decrease in wages in violation of agreement; 
strikers partially replaced; lapsed during Jan- 
uary. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during January, 1931 


MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, Shaughnessy, 
URN Lars Ones eR ae As 2 Th 130 


MaAnvuractuRINGc— 
Textiles, clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, St. 
Eby acinthe mis. peer eens 120 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont....... 200 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Bridge— 
Pile drivers, bridge builders 
and hoisting engineers, Van- 
COUVer D. Oee eon een 30 


1,500 |Commenced January 15, 1931; against dismissal of 


workers; partial return of strikers; unterminated. 


960 |Commenced January 7, 1931; to secure increase in 


wages and changes in conditions; partially suc- 
cessful; work resumed January 16, 1931. 


1,000 |Commenced January 18, 1931; to secure higher 


wages, shorter hours, etc.; terminated January 
19, 1931; in favour of employers. 


180 |Commenced January 3, 1931; against employment 


of any but union members; replacement of work 
ers by January 17; unterminated. 
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higher than in other establishments, and that 
it would be useless to arbitrate as they could 
not pay more. The union on the other hand 
claimed workers were averaging only $24 per 
week during the past nine months, and that 
the agreement had been violated openly and 
deliberately in several instances by the em- 
ployer although operating under agreements 
with the union for several years. No settle- 
ment was reached and the dispute appears to 
have lapsed by the end of January. 

SasH anp Door Facrory Workemrs, VAN- 
couver, B.-C—This dispute, commencing Nov- 
ember 3, 1930, was reported in the December 
issie of the Lasour GazerTe as involving only 
one establishment and thirty-two workers, 
owing to a reduction of wages, but later in- 
formation reveals that another establishment 
was involved for one half day, with thirty-one 
workers, work being resumed without a reduc- 
tion in wages. In the establishment first re- 
ported at the end of December twenty workers 
were still on strike, twelve having secured work 
elsewhere, but at the end of January the fac- 
tory was closed down and the dispute appears 
to have lapsed. 


Coat Mrners, SHAUGHNESSY, ALBERTA.— 
Miners in one colliery ceased work when two 
workmen were suspended because they were 
mining less coal than others and refused to 
give any explanation. The mine had been 
operated on a day wage basis since September 
when a dispute arose as to conditions of piece 
work, resulting in a cessation of work for nearly 
three weeks; this dispute was settled by an 
agreement to be in force till March 31, 1982, 
providing for day wages until piece rates could 
be agreed upon. This settlement was the 
result of mediation by officers of the Depart- 
ment, and early in February the conciliation 
officer for the Western provinces met the par- 
ties, but no settlement was reached. The 
management pointed out that the agreement 
provided thst there should be no strikes with- 
out recourse to negotiations and arbitration 
if necessary, and that as in the previous dis- 
pute this provision had been violated. The 
workers also made allegations as to violations 
of the agreement by the employer. The 
management stated that about 40 out of 180 
employees had resumed work and that an 
agreement had been reached with a committee 
of these as to work on a piece rate basis. 

In connection with picketing the mine, in- 
timidation was reported and three of the 
pickets were arrested and committed for trial 
before the Supreme Court of Alberta in Leth- 
bridge. 

Women’s CLOTHING 
Toronto, Onr—A number of workers in 
several factories manufacturing women’s 
dresses ceased work on January 13, being 
called on strike by the Industrial Union of 
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Factory WorKERS, 


Needle Trades Workers. It was reported that 
the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union: had been organizing the dressmaking 
establishments in Toronto and opening nego- 
tiations with the employers to secure an agree- 
ment such as those secured in cloak factories 
in Toronto and Montreal as the result of 
strikes in January and February, 1930 (Lasour 
Gazerre, April, 1930, p. 447); and that when 
a strike was called by the Industrial Needle 
Trades Workers’ Union, a rival organization, 
some employees thinking it had been called 
by the international union ceased work, but 
returned when informed at the union offices 
that no strike had been called. The Industrial 
Union of Needle Trades Workers claimed that 
500 workers in 10 factories ceased work, but 
the Department has been unable to secure as 
yet official information from the parties in- 
volved. On January 16 when a building con- 
taining a number of dressmaking establish- 
ments was picketed by a large number of 
strikers, attempting to prevent any workers 
from entering, several persons were arrested 
and charged with disorderly conduct. On 
January 19 one was sentenced to imprisonment 
for 60 days, the magistrate recommending his 
deportation, and eight others were fined $10 
and costs. The same day the strike was called 
off by the Industrial Union of Needle Trades 
Workers. 

Pitre Drivers, Brioce Buitpers anp Horst- 
tNa Enatnerers, VANcouver, B.C—Employees 
on the construction of a bridge ceased work 
Saturday noon, January 3, 1981, the contract- 
ors having refused their demand for the em- 
ployment only of members of the Pile Drivers, 
Bridge, Wharf and Dock Builders’ local of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, the hoisting engineers going out with the 
pile drivers. It appears that the contractor 
had a number of his regular employees build- 
ing caissons a short distance from the bridge 
site, and the pile drivers’ union claimed it 
was the custom ito have these built by mem- 
bers of their union, the question of safety 
being stressed. The contractor claimed that 
his employees had many years experience, 
and declined to displace them, The resident 
officer of the Department met the representa- 
tives of the parties to the dispute, but no 
settlement was reached. The contractor under- 
took not to replace the strikers immediately, 
and on Thursday notified the union he would 
do so next day. By Saturday all had been 
replaced by members of the pile drivers’ local 
affiliated with the All Canadian Congress of 
Labour. , 

Textire Facrory Workers, St. HyactnrHe, 
P.Q.—Employees ceased work on January 7, 
1931, to secure increases in wages and certain 
changes in conditions and resumed work on 
January 16, having secured concessions on 
certain points. 
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RECENT STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerrg from month 
to month. The annual review containing a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts in other countries 1s 
on a later page of this issue. Information 
about particular disputes is obtained for the 
most part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Preliminary figures for the year 1930 have 
recently been published. During the year 415 
disputes began and 8 were still in progress 
from the previous year, making a total of 423 
disputes in progress during the year, involving 
309,400 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
4,404,000 working days for the year. Two- 
thirds of all the workers involved and nearly 
three-quarters of the total time loss were due 
to two disputes, one in the wool textile in- 
dustry and the other in coal mining. 

Of the 415 disputes beginning in 1930, 39 
were for increases in wages, 89 over proposed 
reductions in wages, 116 over other wages 
questions, 19 on questions related to hours, 79 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 26 on questions 
of trade union principle and 46 on other ques- 
tions. There was in addition one small sym- 
pathetic strike. 

The accompanying table gives a classification 
of the disputes by industries. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN TRELAND DURING 1930 




















1930 

Num- | Number |Aggregate 

ber of | of work- | duration 

Industry group Dis- people | in work- 

putes | involved | ing days 

begin- | in all dis- | of all dis- 

ning in | putes in | putes in 

1930 progress | progress 
Coal mining...... ; 145 | 149,400 667,000 
Other mining and quarrying. ‘ 7 500 7,000 
Brick, pottery, glass, etc.. 7 600 6,000 
Iron and steel................. 5 700 9,000 
ngineeniho.. seeps ses eee 11 900 8,000 
Shipbuilding’ ou... .a0.+sceuee 23 4,100 15,000 
@ther' metals hele eens 30 4,200 60,000 
Cotton.. Soe cuneate bys «tee 18 2,600 36,000 
Wool textile, pote lagebee ka ee TRA v 122,200 | 3,279,000 
Other textile. . sata aaa 20 4,000 77,000 
Clothing. . : 21 1,400 10,000 
Food, drink and tobacco... 5 900 3,000 
Woodworking, furniture, etc. 21 3,300 88,000 
Raper; printings CtC. 20.050 s 6 800 7,000 

Building, public works con- 

NAC EINE ETC! eeemacer nies cic 47 3,800 46,000 
Transport.. ei 22. 5,200 25,000 
Commerce, | distribution ‘and 

fiMANGE Ten ciecnk «eee ae 6 3,500 51,000 
Others. syaccrenaee nee 14 1,300 10,000 

MDotall Wasenes saci cee 415 309,400} 4,404,000 











The number of disputes beginning in Decem- 
ber was 30, and 20 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 50 
disputes in progress during the month, invol- 
ving 99,400 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 547,000 working days for the 
month. Of the 30 disputes beginning in 
December, 6 were over demands for increases 
in wages, 9 on other wages questions, 9 on 
questions as to working hours, 3 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons and 3 on other questions. 

The dispute involving 150,000 coal miners 
in South Wales which began January 1, and 
was mentioned in the Lasour Gazerts, Janu- 
ary, was terminated January 17, in favour of 
workers, The hours of work were fixed at 45 
per week under the new Coal Mines Act, but 
the owners wished to have them so arranged 
that wages would be slightly reduced. In the 
settlement of the dispute, wages for the 45- 
hour week would be the same as for the 48- 
hour week formerly worked. 

Weavers in cotton mills in Lancashire have 
become involved in a large dispute. In an 
attempt to reduce costs and revive trade, the 
employers’ organization decided to introduce 
the “more-looms” system, by which the num- 
ber of looms per weaver was to be increased 
from four to eight, although the speed of 
the machines would be reduced. The union 
claimed that this would increase unemploy- 
ment and refused to consent to the system. 
On January 6, about 4,000 weavers at Burnley 
went on strike and the employers’ organization 
closed their weaving mills at Burnley on Janu- 
ary 12, thus locking out 25,000 workers, AlI- 
though the Ministry of Labour used every 
effort to avert it, a general lockout covering 
the great majority of the weaving sheds in 
Laneashire began January 19 and about 250,000 
workers became involved. In spite of the 
continued efforts of the Prime Minister and 
the Government to bring about a settlement, 
the dispute was still in progress at the end of 
January. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in 
November was 37, and 27 were in effect at 
the end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 8,464 and the time loss 313,649 
working days for the month, 


The strike of 4,000 textile workers at Dan- 
ville, Virginia, which began September 29, 
1930, and was mentioned in the last four issues 
of the Lasour Gazerre was terminated ‘Janu- 
ary 29, when the union called off the strike. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1936 


HE year 1930 had fewer strikes and lock- 
outs than any year since 1915, there 
being but sixty-seven, a figure less than that 
shown for any year since 1900 except 1914 
and 1915, when there were but sixty-three 
disputes in each case. While there were a 
few hundred more workers involved in dis- 
putes in 1930 than during 1929 and five of 
the other years, the resulting time loss was 
less than in any year since the commence- 
ment of the records. This was due to the 
absence of any protracted disputes of large 
magnitude. The largest dispute during the 
year was that involving 1,800 workers 
employed in women’s clothing factories in 
Toronto in January, which lasted eleven days 
and resulted in a time loss of 18,000 working 
days. Other disputes of large dimensions 
occurring during the year included that which 


involved 1,400 coal miners at Springhill, NS., 
in September, lasting eight working days and 
resulting in a time loss of 11,200 working 
days; that involving 1,300 coal miners at 
New Aberdeen for three days; and that of 
five hundred shore fishermen at North Sydney 
and district, N.S. lasting for over a month 
and resulting in a time lass of 11,000 working 
days. Most of the disputes occurring during 
1930 were in the manufacturing, construction 
and mining industries, which were responsible 
for 31:3 per cent, 28-4 per cent and 22-3 per 
cent respectively of the total number of dis 
putes on record, manufacturing showing the 
largest time loss, namely 43-6 per cent. The 
eleven disputes occurring in the textiles and 
clothing group caused 36-5 per cent of the 
total time loss, while mining accounted for 


Taste I-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1930 






































All Industries Coal Mining Industries other than 
oal Mining 
Number of 
disputes Num- Num- 
ber of ber of 
Year In Num- | Number Time disputes} Number |Time loss} dis- | Number Time loss 
exist- | Begin- | ber of of loss in in of in putes in of In 
ence ning em- | workers | working | exist- | workers | working | exist- | workers | working 
during in ployers | involved days ence | involved days ence | involved days 
the the during during 
year year year year 
MOO rer. sagiee cies 99 97 285 24,089 737, 808 2 1,760 7,040 97 22,329 730, 768 
QOD iiatsrsis toferstes 125 124 532 12,709 203,301 3 510 10, 120 122 12,199 193,181 
1DOS,... ctietene ree 175 171 , 124 38,408 858,959 7 5,410 173,441 168 82,998 685,518 
103 591 11,420 192,890 4 184 792 99 11, 236 192,098 
95 332 12,513 246, 138 10 5,564 101,770 86 6,949 144,368 
149 965 23,382 378,276 13 4,549 146, 622 137 18, 833 231,654 
183 950 34,060 520, 142 13 8,990 102,824 175 25,070 417,318 
72 178 26,071 703,571 7 3,541 13, 600 69 22,530 689,971 
88 372 18,114 880, 663 13 8,618 720,180 ue 9,496 160, 483 
94 1, 233 22,203 731,324 3 2,950 485, 000 98 19, 253 246,324 
9 533 29,285) 1,821,084 6 9,890} 1,513,320 94 19,395 307,764 
"9 1,321 42,860) 1,135,786 2; 2,243 107, 240 179 40,617] 1,028,546 
143 1,077 40,519] 1,036,254 4 4,837 562,025 148 35, 682 474,229 
58 261 9,717 490, 850 3 2,500 280, 800 60 7,217 210,050 
62 120 11,395 95, 042 9 2,753 11,907 54 8,642 83,135 
332 26, 538 236,814 8 11,270 72,387 112 15, 268 164,427 
158 758 50,255) 1,123,515 21 17,379 584,890 139 32,876 538, 625 
228 782 79,743 647, 942 46 22,920 130, 696 184 56, 823 517,246 
332 1,967 148,915] 3,400, 942 29 10, 130 383, 659 316 138,785) 3,017,283 
310 1,374 60,327 799,524 35 12,128 99, 920 287 48,199 699, 604 
: 20: 28,257) 1,048,914 10 1,456 31,318 158 26,801] 1,017,596 
e 43,775) 1,528,661 21 26,475 798,548 83 17,300 730,113 
Tl 450 34,261 671, 750 23 20,814 299,539 63 13,447 372,211 
64 435 84,310] 1,295,054 15 21,201) 1,089,484 55 13,109 205,570 
86 497 28,949) 1,193,281 17 18,672] 1,040,276 70 10,277 153,005 
2 23 , 834 266, 601 16 8,445 35,193 61 15,389 231,408 
e 4180 22,299 152,570 20 16, 653 53, 833 54 5,646 98,737 
96 548 17,581 224,212 14 5,033 88, 000 84 12,548 136,212 
88 263 12,946 152,080 8 3,045 6, 805 82 9,901 145, 275 
67 338 13, 768 91,797 15 6, 228 24,183 52 7,540 67,614 
3,736| 20,550*| 982,503*)22, 865,745 388*| 266,148*| 8,975,412) 3,463*| 716,355*/13, 890, 333 





























*In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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26-3 per cent and construction and fishing for 
13-5 per cent each. 


Revision of Statistics, 1901-1930 


The accompanying tables of industrial dis- 
putes in Canada from 1901 to 1930 are the 
result of a revision of the record for the whole 
period, which became desirable following 
the adoption of a new classification of in- 
dustries and occupations in 1922. This classi- 
fication has been used since that date for the 
publication of these statistics each month in 
the Lasour Gazprre, and for the review and 
analysis of the figures for each calendar year 
which appears in an early issue in the next 
year. The new classification was that drawn 
up by the Dominion Statistician in consulta- 
tion with officials of other departments of the 
Federal Government and other authorities, 
and is used for the decennial census, the an- 
nual census of industry, and other official 
statistics. The classification of industries and 
occupations used since 1900 had been changed 
in 1917 for one similar to that finally adopted 
for the census of 1921 by the Dominion Sta- 
tistician. While the principal groupings in 
the classification used for the three periods, 
1901 to 1916, 1917 to 1921, and 1922 to 1930, 
were necessarily similar, there were differ- 
ences sufficient to make impracticable any 
satisfactory comparison of statistics by indus- 
tries for the various years or periods. For in- 
stance the classification in use from 1901 to 
1916, essentially a classification by trade 
groups rather than by industries, included all 
disputes involving unskilled labour in a sepa- 
rate group, disputes in railway shops were 
included under metal trades, etc. In revising 
the records by industries it was also decided 
to make other revisions in the methods of 
compilation and analysis which appeared de- 
sirable and had been adopted in recent years. 
Until 1922 only strikes or lockouts involving 
six workers or more, lasting at least one day 
were included in the record, but it has been 
found that disputes involving large numbers 
of employees for a few hours were sometimes 
of great importance, and that occasionally 
strikes of a small number of employees for a 
short time were important as indirectly af- 
fecting a large number of other employees, as 
tying up an important public utility, ete. It 
was therefore decided, while adhering to the 
practice adopted in 1900 of confining the 
record to disputes involving six or more em- 
ployees for at least one day, to follow the 
example of Australia, and to include all dis- 
putes resulting in a time loss of ten or more 
man working days. A separate record is also 


kept of the minor disputes thus excluded, and 
these are mentioned in each issue of the 
Lasour Gazerrs and in the annual review. 

In the revision a number of disputes were 
included in the record which had previously 
been omitted owing to lack of information, 
and in many cases the record as to a dispute 
has been amended or completed as a result 
of additional information being secured. This 
was true particularly of the period 1916 to 
1918 when information as to many disputes 
did not reach the Department owing to the 
censorship during the war, and similarly many 
were not published in the Departmental re- 
ports for the same reason. The number of 
disputes now recorded for the thirty-year 
period is therefore increased by the above 
additions, but as most of them involved rela- 
tively few employees and lasted for relatively 
short periods of time, they caused little in- 
crease in the numbers of employees involved 
or in the time loss. In revising the figures as 
to time loss and numbers of employees in- 
volved considerable reductions were made in 
some cases by making due allowance for ces- 
sation or partial cessation of operations and 
for reductions of staff that would have oc- 
curred even if there had been no strike or 
lockout, for instance in coal mines during 
summer months, etc. As a very large per- 
centage of the time loss appeared in coal 
mining disputes of long duration this pro- 
cedure reduced the figures considerably. A 
number of disputes, usually of little im- 
portance, were omitted from the record owing 
to lack of information, particularly as to 
numbers of workers involved. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in Can- 
ada, publishing in the Lasour GaAZzErTE each 
month a complete list of those in progress, so 
far as available, with particulars as to the 
nature and result of each dispute. Early in 
each year a review of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables ana- 
lysing the data, and since 1912 including a com- 
plete list of the disputes on record during the 
year. As the monthly statements in the 
Lasour GAZETTE are necessarily of a prelim- 
inary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 1918, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period 
with analytical tables. ‘The annual reviews in 
the Lasour Gazerts have brought the lists of 
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disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, 
or an industrial condition which is undoubted- 
ly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 

A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and 
lasting one working day or more. Disputes 
of less than one day’s duration and disputes 
involving less than six employees have not 
been included in the published record unless 
a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. A 
separate record of such disputes involving less 
than 10 days’ time loss is maintained in the 
Department. Although not included in the 
statistical record, such disputes are mentioned 
in the Lasour GAZETTE at the time of their 
occurrence. During 1930 there were five such 
disputes, involving 64 employees, making a 
time loss of 32 working days. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all disputes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. AS 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of painstak- 
ing methods in the collection of data, and, 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 
subject it is believed that the statistics in- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 
cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
curing which each strike lasted by the num- 
ber of employees involved in the dispute from 
time to time so far as known. The number 
of employees recorded for each dispute is the 
number of those directly affected that is on 
strike or locked out and does not include those 
indirectly affected. In recent years, when the 
information is available, the number indi- 
rectly involved has been shown in footnotes. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in a previous paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected, al- 
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though the unions or organizations concerned 
have not yet declared them terminated. In 
addition to the list in Table 10 information 
is available as to the following disputes of 
this nature carried over from 1929: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont. Dec. 20, 1926; 
plumbers in Kingston, Ont., April 2, 1928, 
several employers, terminated Sept. 2, 1930; 
photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 7, 1929; 
and moulders, Lachine, P.Q., May 2, 1929, one 
employer, lapsed during May, 1930. Also 
during 19380 the following dispute included in 
Table X was added: motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Vancouver, B.C., one employer. 


Charts 


The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of indutries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1909, 
1910, 1911 and 19138, and again in 1917, 
1922, 1924 and 1925. In 1919 the time 
loss due to general strikes is shown separately. 
This had previously been shown in the chart 
as included in the metal trades group, so that 
there is a corresponding decrease in the time 
loss for metal trades for that year, the only 
year that did show a great time loss in metal 
manufacturing; 1920 also showing an appreci- 
able amount. In construction considerable 
time loss appeared only in 1912 and 1919. In 
transportation there was considerable time loss 
only in 1901, due to a strike of trackmen; in 
1903 due to a strike of railway clerks and 
freight handlers throughout western Canada, 
and a strike of longshoremen at Montreal, 
with a sympathetic strike of teamsters; and 
in 1908, due to a strike of railway shop 
machinists. There also occurred considerable 
time loss in clothing, textiles, boots, furs, etc., 
in 1903, 1908, 1912, 1914, 1917, 1925 and 1926. 
The time loss in other manufacturing indus- 
tries was large in 1901, due to a lockout of 
cigarmakers at Montreal; and in 1921, 1922, 
1923 and 1924, due to the prolonged disputes 
of job printers to secure the forty-four hour 
week. 

From the chart showing results of the dis- 
putes it appears that the majority of em- 
ployees were successful or partially successful 
in 1901, 1902, 1907, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1926 
and 1980, but were unsuccessful in 1908, 192] 
and 1923 :— 
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Analysis of Statistics, 1930 


Table I is a summary of the principal 
statistics for the period for which the record 
has-been compiled, beginning in 1901. The 
table shows the number of disputes beginning 
in each year and the number in existence 
during the year, the difference in each case 
being the number of disputes carried over 
the end of the previous calendar year. A 
small number of disputes have been carried 
over at the end of every year except 1903 
and 1929. The approximate number of 
employers involved in all industries, as well 
as the number of workers involved and the 
time loss, is given. In addition to these data, 
the number of disputes in existence during 
each year in coal mining and in industries 
other than coal mining, is given, along with 
the number of workers involved and the time 
loss. A study of the latter figures will 


reveal that a few disputes in coal mining in 
most years account for a large proportion of 
the workers involved and for a still larger 
proportion of the time loss resulting. 


Tables IA and IB give summary figures for 
the thirty-year period as to results of disputes 
and as to time loss by industries with num- 
bers of workers involved, etc., also illustrated 
by charts. 

Table IT gives an analysis by number of 
workers involved during 1930 and shows that 
6 per cent of the disputes, 4 in number, in- 
volving over 1,000 workers each, involved 43-6 
per cent of the workers and caused 42-6 
per cent of the time loss, that 47-8 per cent 
of the disputes involved only 5 per cent of 
the workers and caused only 8-1 per cent of 
the time loss, indicating that nearly half of 
the disputes involved comparatively few 
workers and for short periods of time. 


Taste II-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1930, BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 
















































Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Number of workers involved Per cent Per cent | Working |Per cent . 
Number | of total Workers of total days of total 
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Disputes Number involved Time loss 
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Table III gives an analysis by time loss in 
man working days, and shows that 6 per cent 


&: 


of the disputes caused 47-2 per cent of the 


time loss, each of four disputes causing over 
10,000 working days time loss. It also shows 


in 


that 56-7 per cent of the disputes caused but 


1 per cent of the time loss. 
Table IV gives an analysis by duration, 


that is the number of days each dispute was 


progress, and shows that only 19-4 per cent 


Taste V—-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, 1930, BY PROVINCES 





















































































Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Province Per cent Per cent | Working | Per cent 
Number | of total Workers of total days of total 
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*The Electric Light and Power group does not include undertakings mainly public utilities; Non-ferrous smelting is included 


with mining; erection of all large 


bridges is under Bridge Construction; water service is under Public Administration. 
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lasted over 25 working days, and 3 per cent 
were unterminated or carried over from the 
previous years; that 61-2 per cent of the dis- 
putes were under 10 working days and that 
these involved 73-8 per cent of th workers out 
during the year and accounted for 38 per cent 
of the time loss. 

Table V gives an analysis by provinces, and 
shows that Nova Scotia and Ontario each had 
26:9 per cent of the disputes for the year and 
that Nova Scotia had the largest time loss, 
43-7 per cent of the time loss for the 
Dominion, with Ontario next, having 30-8 per 
cent of the time loss. Quebec was next, both 
in the number of disputes, 19:4 per cent, and 
in time loss, 17:2 per cent. British Columbia, 
Alberta, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan 
follow in that order both in respect to num- 
ber of disputes and time loss. For Manitoba 
and Prince Edward Island no disputes were 
recorded during the year. 

Table VI gives an analysis by industries 
and shows that mining, manufacturing and 
construction were responsible for 83:5 per cent 
of the disputes, 91-1 per cent of the workers 
involved and 83-4 per cent of the time loss 
incurred. In manufacturing, the textiles and 
clothing group had over half the number of 
disputes and most of the time loss, while 
in construction, the buildings and structures 
group experienced most of the disputes and 
time loss. Fishing had but 3 per cent of the 
disputes, yet suffered 138-5 per cent of the 
time loss. Mining with 22-3 per cent of the 
disputes had 26-3 per cent of the time loss. 

Table VII gives an analysis by causes and 
results and shows that there were 16 disputes 
caused by demands for increases in wages, 
and the same number to secure or to maintain 
union wages and working conditions, and that 
9 were caused by decreases in wages. The 
workers won 20 disputes in which 6,667 
workers were involved, lost 28 disputes with 
3,483 workers involved, and compromised or 
were partially successful in 17 disputes with 
3,544 workers involved. The latter disputes 
caused the. greatest time loss, being 37,264 
working days. Only one dispute for an in- 
crease in wages resulted in favour of workers, 
while six resulted in compromises and nine 


were in favour of employers. Of those 
caused by decreases in wages, four resulted in 
favour of employers, two in favour of workers, 
one in a compromise and two were unterm- 
inated. The disputes concerning questions of 
unionism resulted chiefly iu favour of workers, 
sixteen being in their favour, seven in favour 
of employers and five in compromises. One 
dispute, caused by a demand for shorter hours, 
resulted in a compromise. 


Table VIII gives an analysis by industries 
and methods of settlement with respect to 
the number of disputes and the workers in- 
volved, and shows that 28 disputes, in which 
6,699 workers were concerned, were settled by 
direct negotiations. In 8 disputes, involving 
4,294 workers, conciliation or mediation were 
responsible for settlements, while 2 disputes 
were settled by reference to boards under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. In 12 
other disputes settlements were effected by 
the return of the workers and also 12 by 
replacement of workers. 


Table IX gives an analysis by months for 
the past ten years, giving the number of 
disputes starting during each month, as well 
as the number of disputes in existence, and 
the number of workers involved each month, 
both in new disputes and in all disputes in 
progress, with the total time loss by months. 
This table shows that the greatest number of 
disputes generally occurs in May and that the 
greatest time loss generally occurs in July. 
The past year was an exception, in that the 
greatest number of strikes occurred in Sep- 
tember and the largest time loss in Feb- 
ruary, followed closely by September and 
November. This large time loss was due to 
a strike of 500 fishermen at North Sydney in 
November, and to one of 1,300 coal miners at 
New Aberdeen in November. During Sep- 
tember 1,400 coal miners at Springhill, NS., 
were on strike for over a week, and 260 coal 
miners at River Hebert for two weeks, as 
well as 170 plasterers at Montreal for over a 
week. In February much time loss was in- 
curred through the disputes involving 950 coal 
miners at Glace Bay for a day and by 1,800 
women’s clothing workers at Toronto out for 
7 days during February. 
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Taste IX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1921—1930, BY MONTHS 
ae Number of disputes beginning in month 
po 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
BI AMUATY.ccae crest sererssaietcsranss 20 1 5 enna 
PIGDIUALY.-. 153 doisssie.sscierees> 23 8 i 3 10 ; i 5 i 3 
Marchivec. comin seco naae 10 3 6 3 qj 8 2 2 i 3 
Aprile Steet Ser astane ameter 15 16 15 7 5 6 8 i 5 3 
UY pays asia Sets sia (ofa aR es 40 12 18 4 9 8 14 11 i 
sure eisaia|<Tose exe iie eve, wrSVeie ise IES 8 i 17 13 8 8 10 rf 3 
oe 3 i é eames i i 3 i 
September 7 2 7 5 6 i é : 
October: . soto. csccatmecer 3 3 3 4 4 12 9 ’ * 
November 2 4 3 2 7 3 6 3 ; i 
IDecem beranqseewersceresws 3 1 3 2 3 3 i 3 4 
ear ie care 159 89 77 64 86 75 72 96 88 67 
ea Number of disputes in existence during month 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
27 25 14 9 12 9 4 
38 27 16 13 13 10 6 ; 3 
33 23 16 9 14 15 Zi 11 14 4 
32 32 23 12 14 14 11 15 13 it 
53 33 32 10 17 12 18 18 24 12 
50 26 24 24 22, 11 15 20 ae 10 
41 2i 17 16 18 15 11 19 8 6 
31 25 15 14 16 10 10 20 “g 3 
23 23 13 10 11 9 8 i 10 12 
KO CLODEDS cates iis ere ctonse ice 14 17 12 8 8 8 17 15 9 10 
INoviem ber See). neey.cce ones 16 15 ll 3 11 8 11 16 i 6 
December the 2.4 6.68 nai 18 15 9 3 7 4 9 11 6 8 
eee “1681 *104 *36 *70 *87 “7| «#74 *98 *901*67 
hea Number of workers involved in new disputes . 
= 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
SSRINBERE Yims ole ayers 0.2 <:0.0 dee sieeve, 1,670 1,159 971 13,885 1,448 626 108 314 9 
Mebraary..feca:. <== ghee ae 3,260 1,315 2,630 905 2,834 1,893 Bale) 734 a0 7 ap7 
March eee omer trees 911 141 327 103 12,170 690 380 955 1,152 ile 592 
PA DELL reeves cisssis oo sterertrs "age 3883 3,206 10,931 2,652 8,299 989 720 1,511 1,445 2,046 "989 
DA Yeon aee naan sae em tiers 8, 140 1,109 2,311 177 1, 233 3,739 5,296 2,924 4,006 1,694 
BEEETIG Seis Pilate mre coikists area eeetare ss 4,300 1,365 5,159 5,340 3, 653 557 1,450 2,891 658 1,005 
PEABNS. cicichsyeha Mirietaters ceiecel oagete cic 1,525 5, 188 14,558 867 947 10, 220 2,989 725 133 : 45 
Peta. ce-ch 2c. oisi~ abgarcta 733 15, 973 998 2,020 560 1,862 5, 845 5,451 918 40 
Septem ber gia sss ose <.0.0 1,176 1,188 35 765 716 1,606 1,165 268 761 2,990 
WCEGID OT scars rove isretsiacss Mele area 110 313 1,622 251 317 1,535 2,844 1,243 989 ” 895 
IND Viet DOr EE (oat ocr «esis 1,775 638 118 78 3,947 184 259 513 116 1,884 
Diecem Dat aa. o.0..0.cbeia se: 400) 1,339 350 125 105 57 104 28 773 128 
Mose. 2) Bo ast ccah 27, 206 40, 654 32,031 32,815 28,919 23, 689 22, 264 17,491 12,672 13, 768 
seam Number of workers involved in aJ] disputes in existence 
on 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
ETNIAY Veo ste vsio 3% aie: pha ors Sa sis 7 2,456 4, 663 2,431 14,538 1,331 823 170 444 794 2,169 
Obra arya cae oe cteale es ale oirlewe 4,253 3, 807 4,271 13, 038 3, 066 2,080 350 889 1,218 2,959 
March WR iow ee Stes Te ts Baas ie ae 3,490 2,469 1,148 1,024 11,891 1,032 503 1,095 1,508 1,598 
PASE. is. 3. svaccreine aoe ore re elers ce 4,499 13,165 2, 888 8,723 12,156 924 1,980 1, 823 2,369 386 
May.. 9,873 9,977 3, 643 7,996 13,746 4,018 5,731 3,385 5,106 1,836 
7 GT a acer COSC TOPIC 11,335 7,645 6,151 12, 238 14, 871 3,214 2,081 4,027 803 1,190 
SUV sis once sso ees wie aaa air 9, 064 12,122 17, 251 7,535 13,458 10, 924 3,342 3,333 370 196 
PRUGUAE ic aoe sas ange ge 0s 4,415 21,464 2,236 8,389 13, 430 4,326 6, 194 4,582 957 66 
September 2... 2.00220 4,343 17,314 2,997 6, 822 1,297 2,827 2,016 533 1,123 2,990 
WO CEOD ET)» oie.c aie i2 2 Sie cele 2,332) 3, 263 2,149 4,898 705 2,544 3, 623 1,930 847 2,240 
INO VET DER Ge cere 10.2.5 sere aiste 3,937 2,302 1,108 353 4,445 1,133 1, 633 1,440 738 2,000 
December fe... 2... sues 3,567 3,127 893 125 1,802 198 301 277 1, 684 723 
Wesco achaamhenrs *28,257| *43,775| *34,261) *34,310 *93,949| *23,834| *22,269} *17,581) *12,946 *13, 768 
ae Time loss in working days for all disputes in existence 
ont 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1228 1929 1930 
SARUADY oder aocsins anes ancine 30,364 70,364 42,795) 199,854 4,115 8,321 1,255 5, 229 8,319 7,254 
[GDIUAT Ys Necciene coe hess 34, 248 62, 483 38,162) 178,364 24,061 13, 296 4,780 3,143 21,760 14,360 
Maris c antes sriaiiste(m ater: 46, 609 61,438 26, 843 9,335] 158,558 12,651 6, 205 6,476 3,723 7,049 
JS oval Wap oeanrnceCro ane 60,703} 214,407 26,278) 138,435} 195,536 8,554 13,042 20,907 24, 288 3,616 
May 178,482} 179,397 38,515| 184,133} 194,359 48,497 27,257 34, 733 39,152 9, 293 
UNO eral sleis sere eis ae sare iste ole (ele 215,583] 166,493 39,520) 158,254} 211,863 33, 589 14, 430 24,901 6, 231 4,007 
DAES So cee oye: eine lore se 122,430) 167,218} 304,400} 130,401 211,543 50,710 12,187 21,380 1,279 2,152 
August.....-.--..+-+1ee eee 91,765) 360,062 25,352| 128,366 97,679 25,350 13, 205 30,974 2,417 529 
September... 70, 040 94,788 26,248) 121,514 24,411 18, 001 10,700 10, 285 11,645 13,138 
OCbOUET 0. Fi o..as ae toate enst 53, 861 50, 980 45,761 88, 850 8,364 33, 294 35, 415 30,481 7,858 9,931 
Novem Deter. .i.\- 5228's = 78,550 46,901 37,376 5,933 38,397 13, 533 10, 858 20,938 12,529 11,807 
December in. .s00.--sss00-- 66, 279 54,130 20, 500 1,615 24,395 805 3, 236 14,765 12,879 8, 661 
MCA islera sie tenes 1,048,914/1,528,661) 671, 750)1, 295,054 1,193,281} 266, 601 152,570} 224,212) 152,080 91,797 














* These figures relate only to the actual number of disp 


a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Other Countries 1919-1930 


The accompanying table gives the principal 
figures as to strikes and lockouts in other 
countries as compared with Canada _ since 
1919, showing the number of disputes (strikes 
and lockouts), the number of employees in- 
volved in stoppages of work and the time 
loss In man working days in those countries 
for which such figures are available. 

In some of these countries, figures as to 
strikes and lockouts are published separately, 
but in the table here given they have been 
included together. The practice varies greatly 
in the various countries also in regard to 
other points. In some cases the number of 
strikes and lockouts shown for a year is the 
number beginning during the year, in other 
cases it is the number ending during the year, 
and in still other cases it is the number in 
existence during the year, including those car- 
ried over from the previous year, with those 
beginning during the year. 

The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those in- 
directly involved, that is, thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they were not parties, 
but exact information as to these points is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing numbers of employees 
involved includes figures for the numbers di- 
rectly involved, or the total number directly 
and indirectly involved according to the 
method adopted by the country in question. 

For some countries, figures as to time loss, 
that is, the number of man working days lost, 
are not given. Footnotes to the table indi- 
cate the nature of the statistics with refer- 
ence to the above points. Many countries 
publish these statistics only once each year 
or less frequently, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of some length. 

The following notes give information as to 
the more important strikes and lockouts in 
each country in the year 1930. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The largest dispute in 1930 was that in 
the wool textile industry in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire which lasted from April to June. 
There were 120,000 workers involved and the 
time loss was 3,258,000 working days. The 
dispute occurred when the workers refused to 
accept the reduction in wages amounting to 
about 9 per cent which was recommended by 
the Court of Inquiry under the Industrial 
Courts Act. In most districts work was 
resumed during June, in some cases at the 


reduction which had been so recommended 
and in other cases at a smaller reduction in 
wages. 

Another important dispute was in the coal 
mining industry in Scotland in which 76,000 
workers were involved during the first week 
in December. This dispute was over the 
arrangement of hours of work under the new 
Coal Mines Act which came into effect on 
December 1, and work was resumed pending 
further negotiations. 


Australia 


The most important dispute during 1930 
had begun in March, 1929, and involved 
between 10,000 and 12,000 coal miners in New 
South Wales against a reduction in wages. 
Many of the employees had returned to work 
during 1929 and the dispute terminated in 
May, 1930, in favour of employers. 


France 


The Social Insurance.Act which came into 
effect July 1, 1930, and applies to all wage 
earners with annual incomes below certain 
amounts, provides for a compulsory insurance 
scheme paying benefits in case of death, 
disability, maternity and old age. The funds 
are secured by a government subsidy and by 
equal contributions from employers and 
employees. This contribution amounts to 
about four per cent of workers’ earnings. 
Although accepting the principle of this law, 
workers in some districts demanded increases 
in wages to equal the amount of their con- 
tributions as they claimed the cost of hving 
had not fallen and had in some cases in- 
creased. A number of strikes occurred in the 
textile and metal industries of the Depart- 
ment of the Nord in the Lille and Roubaix 
and Tourcoing districts beginning at the end 
of July and in August. About 100,000 workers 
were involved in the first week in August. 
Through the mediation of the Ministry of 
Labour, settlements were effected in August 
and the first part of September, granting in- 
creases in wages equal to or slightly less than 
the amounts of the workers’ contributions. It 
was also reported that several thousands of 
workers in various industries at Rouen were 
successful in securing wage increases of six 
per cent. 

Germany 


Several disputes occurred in connection with 
the general movement for reductions in wages 
towards the end of the year. Berlin metal 
workers numbering 126,000 refused to accept 
the government conciliation award providing 
for reductions in wages of 6 to 8 per cent and 
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ceased work October 15. The dispute was 
referred to arbitration and work was resumed 
October 30, on practically the same terms as 
the original award although part of the reduc- 
tion was delayed until January. In Bielefeld 
a lockout of 8,000 workers in the metal in- 
dustry was settled by a reduction in wages 
of from 3 to 5 per cent. In Hanover from 
8,000 to 10,000 workers in the metal industry 
were on strike in December against a reduc- 
tion in wages of 134 per cent. The settlement 
of the dispute provided for reductions of from 
34 to 74 per cent. 


India 


A strike of about 20,000 employees of the 
Great India Peninsula Railway began on 
February 4, to secure an 8-hour day, increases 
in wages and other demands. The Govern- 
ment of India agreed to reinstate the strikers 
as soon as possible, to revise the wage scale 
of the lower paid employees and to recon- 
sider the wages in the shops. The strike com- 
mittee would not accept this offer and in- 
sisted on immediate reinstatement of all 
strikers, but about half of them returned 
to work by March 17. On April 15, the strike 
was called off. 


Sweden 


A dispute concerning 4,500 workers in the 
paper industry which lasted from April to 
June was settled through government concilia- 
tion, adjustments in wage rates being mostly 
in favour of workers although in some cases 
there were decreases. 


e 


United States 


A strike involving about 22,000 ladies’ 
garment workers in the dress manufacturing 
industry in New York City lasted from 
February 4, to February 12, and resulted in a 
compromise settlement. The union was 
successful in securing a provision for the 
establishment of an impartial commission 
appointed by the State Governor for the 
settlement of all future disputes and better 
employment conditions. 

Four thousand textile workers at Danville, 
Virginia, were on strike from September 29, 
1930, to January 29, 1931, on which date the 
union called the strike off. The cause of the 
dispute was the alleged discrimination against 
union employees. It is understood that 
strikers were being re-employed except those 
who had unlawfully interfered with non-union 
workers, but no recognition of collective 
bargaining was secured. 
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Number of | Employees} Time loss Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working Year disputes involved | in working 
days days 
CANADA AUSTRALIA 
(c) (e) (e) 
(c) (e) (e) 460 100,300 6,308, 226 
554 102,519 1,872, 065 
298 138, 988 3,942,189 624 120,198 956, 617 
285 52,150 886, 754 445 100, 263 858, 685 
145 22,930 956,461 274 66, 093 1,145,977 
85 41,050 1,975, 276 504 132,569 918, 646 
91 32,868 768, 494 499 154,599 1,128,570 
73 32,494 1,770, 825 360 80,768 1,310, 261 
83 25,796 1143.5 DOO) MN OD Gaontescuestpcaseten ies 441 157,581 1,713,581 
a7 24,142 296,811 1928 ie, Saree oe 287 82,349 777,278 
79 22, 683 1655288: || 1929).5 Serreirerytc servers 259 88, 293 4,671,478 
aot eee 238,132 
12,924 154, 936 
67 13.768 91,797 AeeTniA 
5 2,169 7,254 
6 2,959 14,360 (d) (e) (e) 
4 1,598 7,049 1919 Starts scores ataenens 151 63, 703 1,020, 800 
11 386 376161) 1920 eee were 335 185,070 1,804, 628 
12 1,836 9,293 1920) ce kee kates cere 460 BOE ABD. Vion cette nae 
10 1,190 4,007 19 D2he.. Donte teehee 420 228,425 1, 836, 086 
6 196 2,152) || 1923 oct, sack. oe eee 320 155, 668 1,614, 156 
3 66 529 MOOG os ses jcccanngies: whe ees 445 293, 849 2,770,158 
12 2,990 13,138 TODS), . aad eee 325 66,948 1,166,818 
10 2,240 9,931 L926 YN ..35 geadehaea ears 204 21,943 297, 684 
6 2,000 TLS 807 | lO2 7 cca cmtereoterveci trae 216 35,300 686,560 
8 723 8,661 || 1028 Seer perenne 266 38,290 658, 024 
1929 . cecal erpavtiowa ierenge 225 30,416 388, 216 
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Number of | Employees | Time loss N i 
Wear : : S , umber of Employees | Time loss 
disputes | involved | in Se Year disputes | involved | in working 
days 
BULGARIA DENMARK 
@) (e) (a) (e) 
109.9) Perens Sto a5 193 15,396 
A928 ek. see 59 2/640 730" 600 ae 35,575 877, 548 
foe ee. 0 0 ; Bes 21,965 690, 089 
Ta ee, Oe 3 83 ii ee A 110 48,147 | 1,321,184 
BONG ac caeh. bene a 3 S75 deren. eh - ot 22 
ODT seeewes ah Me MOS Be-95708: |e Bret 0G ’ 677 
7 23 2,708 57,196 71 9,758 175,090 
48 102,331 | 4,138,486 
B 32 1,050 23, 000 
ELGIUM if 2,851 119,000 
1 469 11,000 
(b) (e) 22 1,040 41, 283 
TOTO pak en ee 372 1GAUOB OMI ee eee 
LODOE eee ANG 517 DOG OD Np eeeceg coe EstHonta 
19a hn ee ae eed 258 Pose es oe eee 
ada BE ccttanees 72 SS A605 lens sneeees 
Be aT 168 |] 1262978 dn (d) (e) 
TODA at SS. See Tee 1 Talker Reet 
a ae 13 ages eek ee 5,156 7,859 
pee re... 140 T1268 oxen UL - 8 42, 162 
1997.0). eats 186 39/873 | 1,658,836 : pees 10,299 
Lea ives 192 74/707 | 2,954' 494 16 oo Esp 
ODS ree Fee at ok: 168 49, 236 799,117 4 525 1,196 
a1 3, 067 
(a) Ae 9 ge os: 5 1,098 49 336 
#930 bedacenasceses 15 9,441 Oli. Ta ue 1,439 4,386 
Feb ics cs. 11 9,875 115,254 
Mary, oc case 1 4; 092 73,677 
April, Bere... 9 3,945 43, 482 EINEAND 
May) wee 8 3,442 30, 658 
ae eneconteee 12 9,596 131, 035 (a) (g) 
July 5 7 10,574 169, 155 
uz Leet. os: 5,697 91,905 4,065 160, 
Septe.sectercss - 1 986 10,896 21,001 abe es 
OE) prea ck. 5 307 1,884 6,251 119, 868 
9,840 252,374 
7,588 261,474 
CHILE 3,051 
2,921 
10,230 
(d) (g) 13,368 
27,226 
POLO? caches astesiene os 66 DE SOLO le reiniace exe leys orate 2,443 
BOI0R pai 105 50\4S 0 |e een n een e 
AQIS sidc.0 sss tosses 24 LOB! Nckcresopen aiegehtre 1,155 
ee ee 19 B06: ln eet 
Tp ae Be ee 41 19,900) |oc 7. sane t 
OIA et NA ac 86 34 353 Ik eee 
O26 ee Ss as Pe a 113 BIOS: |eo). . seeped 
CuInaA (p) 
(d) (g) 
HOLS eases aeons 25 BYR Cae ener 
TS eae era Pe 66 01, 500) | ss eee LD 
POO ee eR attire teeta « 46 MB TAG! fs dia Smrcsayacsto FRANCE (0) 
GDM Son Beh, Hs o0 49 1OS8025) | ore 
G2 sk AO I 91 139050) | tous 
HOQSI Ses-c MINE NF cave 47 BH 885: | ayes are. (a) (e) 
024s OSS, Siac. 56 BL860! |ncogesaet 
1O2h ee ee OE BA. 183 B03 B84 HN aovccs.5 Ries ok LOUD i. paises cms DORs 016 2,111 | 1,211,242 | 18,110,353 
TODO SAS tee ed 1,911 | 1,462,228 | 24,247,132 
LODE ahs: 570 451, 854 8,047, 742 
poe eeint, Meee 694 300,583 | 3,197,619 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA O23 as eee een o 1,114 365,868 | 5,391,706 
100 eRe NO AE a: 1,083 271,865 | 3,863, 182 
(d) (6) (e) Cos aeae take 2 931 249,198 | 2,046, 563 
ODES eta eeeed 1,660 349,309 | 4,072, 163 
io eee eee 454 DOTR 201 | me 25 9098 IN OO Ta acetate ome 443 120,551 
GIDE ac ANE Dene oe 288 BIG. 798. I .487670.6201) 1928.0: ..ntenactee- ve: 922 223) 406 
RODOE A oer sm ot A 248 107.736 |). 4, 588, 730111920. oc. cece ence eens: 255 220,944 
ODEs SNR Ses 334 93,339 | 1,302,955 | | 1930—Jan............. 122 27,016 
LOD CR eM Ri 2A 294 163,865 | 1,445, 157 Pebyoepaten 84 7,519 
ODORS eco eechacsy 150 35,412 421,082 Mant aerimoon: 88 10,769 
HOO Sy ARE Bc 8 198 167,846 | 1,337,887 ri lee ee 101 90, 241 
ee, 282 99,430 | 1, 698, 684 Mayiceecnnon: 85 13,645 
OO At mo ey Cet My 211 59, 460 695,328 TUTcke eee 65 13,975 
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Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
GERMANY 
(b) (e) (e) 
BOUG) foc erin calevasterssatere svi 4, 068 2,143,605 | .35,132,412 
BODO orcs: =:skst Amit iascrnte mye 4,392 1,561,735 17,702,800 
ODI vc v.ope set -toastors,« sis 4,788 1,540,351 26,316,390 
ODD ietctere sts ate ieietete ares 5,201 1,969, 263 28,894, 434 
2B Ea raliate:stottarats jess! 0 2,162 1,769,386 14, 138, 821 
NO DATE crsfe letels ctetste iNet (avers 2,012 1,634,317 36, 023, 143 
RQ 2B stew «) octetsteiersier a” 1,766 758,071 16, 855, 856 
MOD Gri avare cya steve tere torsievs «1/0 383 99, 227 1,271,884 
GDB pretiaveretelstrteershs iecsisns 871 493,680 5,936, 006 
NOD B Beats odorless) 6: ssfais 763 723,415 19, 481, 258 
ODOR recs, cts etter aisso.rssn)| alataemsyetere. ats ets] cfevstarsveierarorsv aces ues leram lar stertieiere 
1980—Ist quarter...... 61 17,4388 114,878 
2nd quarter..... 68 17,189 204, 682 
GReEA? BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
(a) (f) 
1,352 2,401,000 34,970, 000 
1,607 1,779, 000 26,570, 000 
763 1,770,000 85,870,000 
576 556, 000 19,850, 000 
628 399,000 | 10,670,000 
710 616, 100 8,420,000 
603 445,300 7,952,000 
323 2,751,000 | 162,233,000 
308 114, 200 1,174,000 
302 124,300 1,405,000 
420 532,100 8, 283, 000 
415 309, 400 4,404,000 
33 9,400 45,000 
2 9,300 79, 000 
35 9,200 51,000 
27 110, 400 1,305, 000 
35 87,600 1, 600, 000 
33 52,300 429, 000 
30 11,000 89, 000 
35 8,200 49, 000 
18 6,300 41,000 
26 5,900 41,000 
27 8,800 64, 000 
30 49, 400 547,000 
HUNGARY 
(d) (g) 
DOD G eiserapiaccie tin sicrarc’sie’e 57 9,618 52, 003 
LOOT scratch Pex inewisie:ate.0 84 24,803 294,941 
NOD Bi severe: Varazphie ssseverelerers 31 10, 289 131,174 
G29 rcrekatetorard Ba vs syayaietels 63 15, 065 149, 204 
BritisH INDIA 
(c) (g) 
400 523,155 6, 637, 862 
278 435,434 83,972,727 
213 301,044 5,051,704 
133 312, 462 8,730,918 
134 270,423 12,578,129 
128 186,811 1,097,478 
129 131, 655 2,019,970 
203 506, 851 31,647,404 
141 532, 016 12,165,691 
(a) 
L980 KVAMe vererciere corse « 8 14,161 108,044 
Webs cacrciysiaciate 11 22,337 652,014 
Mar Basel eehayeteleys 13 37,784 821,970 
Atprill-sem sages. 15 41,510 225, 639 
IMG Ene eee 15 34, 647 228,478 
MUNG aieihereetsteints 17 27,511 52,228 
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Year disputes involved | in working 
days 
IrisH Free State 
(a) (g) 
LQ 2B aisiaseneraaite tert sreye 131 20,635 1, 208, 734 
1924 sn gavesratteitlesisaia stores 104 16, 403 301, 705 
1QD5 Tee ciete efor mieserevaie ls 86 6, 855 293,792 
T0263 Mae. peer cos 57 3,455 85,345 
19D The aces goa Ne iriars 53 2,312 64, 020 
1928 53 toate sreeoeans 52 2,190 54, 292 
L029 Ree eet 53 4,533 101,397 
ITALY 
(d) (k) (g) 
1919 Cea. eco 1,671 1,054, 260 18,998, 236 
1920: ett erates. 1,897 1,286, 066 16,609,559 
DODD eyes tee meteteran 2 viy 704, 843 8,555, 209 
TODD 75 raters ohare sitio ra tens 589 441,602 6,964,442 
1923 scp dome Be 4 214 73,248 447,437 
JAPAN 
(d) (g) 
102 arevasscanreevetiee nice 250 41 FOS Alesana 
LOD ee iurerestve ih eiite eusrals 270 30, 200 sects ciate eels 
LOQBS. aie as Seisatine eleis 333 54,526 638 , 363 
BOZD a. Since hapeehhessiers 293 40,142 361,225 
EGG a: sitesi tro Mb pesto cake 495 67, 234 122,292 
ROOT es: ia ye NES alte afere 383 46, 672 791,599 
LO 28 ferciace eraee cater 393 43.387 |neathveaumne 
Latvia 
(d) (g) 
102405. 2e ees 87 9,523 95,988 
LOQS a sacatevet ere e tttess oboe 53 3,224 24,552 
1926 s2.:tatirecd,< Oo atterccte« 53 5,065 63 , 968 
LOOT lrtelaige Merete re 95 5,273 60, 267 
1O28 .- ha estdaaeeette ate & 179 13,431 62,254 
1929. ana Meee eee 3 362 26,462 45, 838 
NETHERLANDS 
(a) (e) 
649 61,700 1,094,700 
481 66,500 2,333,900 
299 47,700 1,383, 700 
325 44,000 1,108,300 
289 56, 400 3,986,500 
LODE iran cara sete ciate 3 239 27,100 427,100 
L925 sete. eae 262 31,700 780, 860 
L026 Weieeve bate ares 212 9,100 281,300 
LO 2 es- cconnecerescneersesrevenetnrs 228 12,190 203,900 
1928) cereus 195 15, 200 638, 000 
LOZ ons ais iatbalede eee 214 19,500 964, 000 
1980—Jan............. 9 1,062 9,500 
Feb... Set geaso: 15 800 9,500 
Marne stt.). 22 1,740 14,800 
‘April Serene tc: 23 2,817 28,000 
Mayh neers once 19 476 30, 600 
Junel, Sees 16 1,638 23,500 
Jul yan eee 29 1,759 24,100 
Aug Lee see... 17 1,434 23, 250 
Scptt 2 ae 12 770 12, 800 
eb IRE corey Cl tee mac eycierell Bea rciste oleae eat ay cea 
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Number of Employees ‘Time loss Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year disputes involved | in working Year disputes involved | in working 
days days 
Mexico PALESTINE 
AREY Be ee Pate Bee ee. 
(d) (g) (d) (g) 

022 ee eer nes. 197 63, 000 692,399 9: eee 2,017 
TODS TONS aan eee 146 54,396 601, 466 21 Ge Soa 6, 705 
HOD eee OEE: 138 29/244 595,491 AG: || etn eee 24,025 
192b fc aes ese. 51 OF GIS |G eae eh Cin |e eee 33,302 
TET RRS ke eC sae aa 24 AUE133) || oaee eee 210 |Varnc ae 8, 863 

20 562 13,469 
22 886 4,379 
New ZEALAND 
PHILIPPINES 
(b)~ (f) (f) ne ee eee 
RO LGey cette teas tae 45 (d) (g) 
TOR hs. | SENN S: 77 f oe 
OQ cctoveevaarars cieyavesi's « 77 = eae 
Favoeet eeu 58 - 8,331 Joo... 
TOES RS ree 49 a 6, 784 |. ..--osnees 
FP RO Nc La 34 2 9,986 |.....-0.00.. 
iGone sn pee are ee 83 : 71279 Joe se cee 
ODT Ae hk 22 aN 59 8,567 Jo... 
BOOT Aa ne Nevers es LTE 36 (729) |coea ae 
ie wens aN =a 41 
TapOKe sep yg ee seh. 49 
1930—1st 9 months.... 33 4,306 22,505 ee gee 
Norway (a) (g) 
47 23,799 537, 138 
66 105, 658 839,415 
(a) (g) 25 9802 112/357 
12 29,001 | 1,339,508 
89 154,421 | 3,583,742 3 50 740 
26 2: 168 91,380 7 1,856 10,129 
57 24,965 796,274 0 0 9 
61 63,117 | 5, 152,386 3 768 890 
84 13,752 666, 650 12 5, 158 9, 126 
113 51,487 | 2,204,365 10 5.746 101535 
96 22,456 | 1,374,089 
63 8,042 363,844 
73 4,796 196,704 
SPAIN 
PoLanD 
(d) (e) 
403 178,496 | 4,001,278 
2 ie 494 244, 684 7,261 +782 
TOL AKIO, 400 Peete .. 933 83,691 | 2,802, 
402 607; 268 "4, 638, 744 429 119,417 | 2,672,567 
; 381, 27) 026 
1,265 849,464 | 6,381,519 411 120,568 3, 027, 026 
929 581,685 | 7,137,322 151 28,744 604,512 
538 149,574 | 1,322,000 164 60, 120 839, 954 
583 143,581 | 1,382,133 93 21,851 5247228 
602 931,799 | 2,425,898 107 70,616 1311, 891 
HUOSIE Mie eer 729 346,140 | 2,734,062 87 70,024 71, 
Oo Geeta ces enee ts 493 218,801 | 1,.042/039 
1930—ist quarter...... 71 12,671 168, 672 
SweEepEN 
ROouMANIA 
(d) (g) 
440 81,041 | 2,295,900 
Ae 2 486 139,039 | 8, 042,500 
Mi eee es 753 116, 091 1,702,402 ae iets a saree 
De ae 219 2819 306,726 206 102,896 | 6,907,390 
Pen: ae 122 17,274 291,045 261 93'976 | 1,204,500 
ROGGR aN een: RS ih ‘ 29%, O4b a CDP nd tee 
ROO Gia tietatt § 5 88 11,749 212,365 239 Ue a ge 
RODE ees cook occ 73 19,857 hOuee pes Bes ean 
1927 papas Mea: it 78°504 58,291 201 71,461 | 4,835,000 
ogee AIA TE 57 9,199 109, 666 180 12; 676 667,000 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1930—Concluded 





















































Number of | Employees | Time loss Number of | Employees | Time loss 
Year d sputes’ involved | in working Year disp ites involved | in working 
days days 
Swi?tzERLAND Unitep States 
(d) (e) (a) (e) (1) 
237 ZA 298 WW eteeaseronenere 
184 EB 3989) Wey cl fives NOG oi iccistereac crepes ierehe's 3,630 451603487 ll... cures 
55 2E788 li vcatctetetteteters = 1920 4 viet ceeen eee 3,411 TAGS O54. 20 soe 
104 10;340 \anteeneee POD Ue lancaster ae 2,385 1:009;:247 «| s.gomereerreens 
44 S567 vilWaatenetatentes ODD vr, craters eects ietecs 1,112 1, 612,562 <)o.tase eta 
70 B74. Nettcrgettctecteens 1993 scwidone aia ous = 1,553 166. B84) | rina tee tae 
42 Big DOD avers tatateteteyees 1,249 654,641 | sc0cee eas 
35 2 CaN Ol Useteleniema tetas 1,301 423 416) eee 
26 2,058 34,160 1,035 3205092) lecceenieeils 
45 5,474 98,015 734 349, 434 37,799,394 
39 4,661 99, 608 629 357,145 31,556, 947 
903 230, 463 9,975,213 
(a) 
Uniguee 42 8,879 182,202 
44 37,301 436,7 
= i 60 | ‘sisig | 180,445 
65 18,491 581,995 ’ , 
193 16,303 645, 864 G Baek pn 
146 2,958 83, 690 ' , 627 
35 5,819 149, 050 Puly eae cece 76 14,219 148, 982 
114 1,197 43, 044 AUS S aaeecea oe 51 15,902 144,530 
22 858 21,552 Sept. mac cece es - 69 15,954 203 , 533 
11 268 10, 646 os Pete ebsvineists 41 10,999 345,100 
5 600 11, 952 OVE, ais tase deca se ten evel <ceeayn aya s aie) eioi| (teres tenetesaver atx l ecatsiayey aero 
13 SE OTST. lsieyentaierbates oe 
3 28O Noemie ee 
(a) Disputes beginning in period. (b) Disputes ending in 
YUGOSLAVIA (0) period. (c) Disputes in existence in period. (d) Method of 
counting disputes not stated. (e) Directly involved only. 
(f) Directly and indirectly involved. (g) It is not stated 
(d) (g) whether or not employees indirectly involved are included. 
220 29, 141 486,392 (h) Preliminary figures, (k) Excluding agricultural strikes. 
335 13, 232 159,300 | | 1) In disputes for which reported. (m) Statistics, are more 
60 5, 155 76,337 complete from June, 1927. (n) Exclusive of general strike of 
44 7,483 110,600 | | April, 1920. (o) Strikes only. (p) Not official, but a study 
7 ee Dee made by a college professor at Peking. 


Paper-Using Industries in Canada 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Forest 
Products Branch) recently published a report 
on the paper-using industries of Canada for 
1927-28. The report details the production in 
Canada of commodities whose chief compon- 
ent material is paper and paper-board. It is 
pointed out that two summaries of these statis- 
tics have been published annually in the past. 
OGne of these dealt with printing trades and 
the allied graphic arts, and the other with the 
manufacture of paper goods. The present re- 
port combines these two groups in one with 
the object of showing the importance of the 
paper using industries in their relation to the 
pulp and paper industry on which they depend 
to a large extent for their raw material, and 
their importance as a source of supply of the 
packing material, containers, stationery, print- 
ed matter, and other paper commodities so 
necessary in modern business and industry. 
The report also gives additional reviews for 
past years as well as certain historical and 
general information relating to the group of 
industries as a whole. 


In 1928 wood and paper products formed 
11.7 per cent of the total value of manufac- 
tured products in Canada, and 21.4 per cent 
of the total value of exports of all kinds of 
Canadian produce. The wood and paper group 
products in Canada comes second in import- 
ance to vegetable products both in respect to 
gross value of production and total value of 
exports. The steadily increasing importance 
of this group of products is shown in the fol- 
lowing figures :— 


Production Exportation 
1926.. $600,064,661 $286,305,842 
OD ike 629,567,156 280,959,319 
1928... 682,549,865 289,125,744 


Summaries of the principal statistics of this 
industry, especially those pertaining to the 
capital employed, numbers and salaries of 
wage earners, cost of materials, gross value of 
production, etc., were included in the tables 
of manufacturing statistics published in the 
Lapour Gazette, May, 1930, page 600. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistical Summary of Administration During Fourth Quarter of 1930 
and Since Inception of the System 


HE accompanying table gives particulars 

of operations under the Old Age 
Pensions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, chapter 156) and the various provincial 
concurrent Acts, during the fourth three 
months of 1930, and since these Acts became 
severally effective. Similar tables, bringing 
the statistics down to September 30, 1930, 
were given in the Lasour Gazerre, December, 
1930. The text of the Old Age Pensions Act 
was given in the issue for April, 1927, page 
375. It makes provision for the establishment 
of a Dominion Provincial pension system to 
be effective in such provinces as have enacted 
special legislation for this purpose. These 
provinces are British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. The 
New Brunswick Legislature passed an Old 
Age Pensions Act at its session this year, to 
become effective on its proclamation by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. The final 
report of the Nova Scotia Commission on Old 





participating in the system is still under 
consideration in that province. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an 
income of as much as $365 a year and who 
has resided in Canada for the 20 years 
preceding, and has also resided in the prov- 
ince in which the application is made for the 
five years immediately preceding the granting 
of the pension. The maximum amount of 
pension payable under the Act is $240 yearly. 
In cases where pensioners have a_ private 
income the amount of their old age pension 
is subject to a reduction by the amount, if 
apy, that their private income exceeds $125 
a year. The administration of old age pen- 
sions is entrusted to the authorities appointed 
by the respective provincial governments. 
The Department of Labour of Canada pays 
quarterly to each province one-half of the 
total amount of the pensions paid by the 














Age Pensions was outlined in the Lasour provincial pension authority during the 
Gazerrr, May, 1930, and the question of preceding three months. 
FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1930 
British : : Saskat- North West 
Alberta Galnnabia Manitoba Ontario ahawan Territories 
Order 
— Act Act Act Act Act in” Totals 
effective effective effective effective effective Council 
Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Nov. 1, May 1, effective 
1929 1927 1928 1929 1928 Jan. 25, 
1929 
Total number of pe 
: ; : 
Penile 31, 1930... 3,019 5,337 5,737 35, 809 5,508 6 55,416 
thl 
ae ee % aon $19 43 $19 33 $19 07 $19 51 $19 36 SLOTS) cc. oreeneetrerts 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
third quarter of} 
fiscal yon aly 
Bases . es 1795443 57 315,487 94 340,926 93 | 2,528,145 94 326,515 05 452 49 3,690,971 92 
Dominion ree, 
ete me 89,721 78 157,743 97 170,463 47 | 1,264,072 97 163,257 53 452 49 1,845,712 21 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
three quarters of 
fiscal chee eet: 
De 1930)... ee 498,417 30 889,233 88 995,222 69 | 5,489,581 43 900,800 48 787 88 8,774,048 66 
Dominion oye 
SS eeitee ee 249,208 64 444,616 94 497,611 35 | 2,744,790 71 450,400 25 787 88 4,387,415 77 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid since in- 
ception of Old Age 
Sic 765,837 34 | 2,938,870 91 | 2,644,518 36 | 7,745,269 75 2,220,539 99 1,606 13 | 16,316,642 48 
Dominion Borers : 
pa ae aed ee 382,918 65 | 1,469,435 45 | 1,322,259 20 3,872,634 87 | 1,110,270 00 1,606 13 8,159,124 30 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1930 
British . : Saskat- | Northwest 
—_—- Alberta C So Biat Manitoba Ontario A heaeane al parritormes Total 
Total number of pensioners........ ; 38,019 5, 337 5,737 35, 809 5,508 6 55,416 
Percentage of pensions to tota 
population is a ae ene eee 0:46% 0-89% 0-85% at 0-62% 0°06 7p) sae aieeineiets 
Percentage of persons over 70 years 4 
Z of age to total population....... a 1:17% 1-84% 168% 83-48% 1-17% 1-17%|....- 02200 
ercentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age......... 38°96% 48-53% 50-63% 31-00% 53-62% Deo oleeirenentciets 
Fe- e- Fe- Fe- e- Fe- Fe- 
Conjugal Condition— Males|males|Males|males|Males|males|Males|males|Males|males|Males|males| Males|males 
IMarTiedeer ces noe eae rect ree 880} 375] 1,250] 627] 1,790] 1,005} 8,266] 4,400) 1,805) 941 Bl Ateaee 13,995| 7,348 
Single.... 234 52) 788 164] 284] 125] 2,418) 2,593} 250 6 2)|\. sreptete [etait avett 3,974] 2,996 
Widowed... 601; 810] 861] 1,378} 876] 1,625) 5,785)12,162| 959) 1,447 1 1) 9,083/17,423 
Diving Apartis.cces se. eee ee sees 55 12 194 75 22 10 104 81 27 Fees Ae test 402 195 
s 1,770! 1,249} 3,093! 2,244] 2,972! 2,765|16,573!19,236) 3,041! 2,467 5 1/27,454127,962 
Classification of British Subjects— 
Bartheenes.s i Niet erte z nachos 2,218 4,804 3,960 34, 707 3,463 5 49,157 
Naturalization 752 462 1,739 724 2,009 1 5, 687 
IMPARTS 6 ope, cree eee 49 71 38 378 36 lt awe daee 572 
3,019 5,337 5,737 35, 809 5,508 6 55, 416 
Number of pensioners with previous 
residence in other provinces 
during the 20 years immediately 
preceding the date of commence- 
ment of pension— 
UDO RGR etc cliss)snsowaane wae hear taeaebiosh ete 455 49 88 111 2 705 
British'Columbia..d.c. 00.5 se oe 105." esse oes 79 58 63 1 306 
Manito bareite.. .Beeenehine «see 99 294 Fill... Foe nant 113 AQ] |aAdstee eee 946 
WNew Brunswick. -.ceccae pees 25 60 9 22 QO ls ryacnetoya ae 142 
INOVEISCOtIAS Coen maton set eanee 36 87 20 39 32 ae en ere 214 
ONGETIO Fe, 5. aoias ce ccevess eee ee 293 342 234 Fiabe seen BZD aA 32 hoes 1,444 
Prince Edward Island........... 11 13 Dt eta ater ee Te Soren cent 41 
Qu6 OG inc ac, sata ee 72 63 36 332 Stale eeeonoo: 576 
Saskatchewan...) 02s... ces ee 155 340 216 $320 o Ae Sele MeN coe 843 
North westulerritoriesseeeeereenlnacmeatinets 3 12 Plocstcine Rites Al srs aetna Pore 15 
‘Yukon: Territory ..25 ..suemaeeened 3 217” alien: Been mete al ear ee arene ees a |e a Se eae [ic enreyeeteter ie 30 
799 1, 684 657 784 1,335 3 5, 262 
COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 
December 31, 1930 
rn ~~ n 
oa 8 8.4 ne 8 3.2 
a2 2 1 ee Q 2 t ER 
a: £id9q|/ 38 | 2198 esl . = 2 i\ae) 2) 2) 88 esl 
eS ea oe Se Re lear el) oes oui ene lh S3em tl seat oul akties 
= RO S g aq |}O | oS = >a) s g a. |S oO] oO 
<s QO = oO ns |ZH| & < QO = Oo mo |GZH| & 
Canada. ..s....- 1,422} 2,212) 2, 685/26, 256) 2,105 5/34, 685 | | South Africa...|...... 4 1 Sls tatens 13 
England........ 499) 1,645) 798) 4,948] 702)....) 8,592) | Jugo-Slavia....|......].....-|...es|eeees 11 11 
Scotland.....0 179} 609] 333] 1,337] 316 QA) Lurkey sac cicllen oe the De aces 6 1}. 9 
Treland......... 91} +238 160| 1,589 110 DTS Syria celle cme 1 1 4 1}. 7 
United States. 293) 241 92) 656} 306). 1,588 | | British East 
TAUSUPIO SG aici ts 80 13 345 44) 571).. 1,053 In GHeS yee octal omer Dies Saas, oe : 5 
Poland. jc... s 85 8| 435 72} 291),. 891 | | Greece......... DileRre mle See 2 Ne? 5 
Germany...... 67 53 49 344 133 1 647 | | Luxembourg...|......]...... 1 2 DH 5 
TRUSS Der stepper ae 43 3 151 121)) 282)... 600))|)|) ‘Gibraltar ici aeae UNS ctrarae SiS aie J 4 
Teeland! essen 4 IS STO Scene 50)... 446 | | Isle of Man.....|...... L) scm l| eee 2|.. 3 
Sweden........ 75 72 82 46] 126).. 401 | | British Guiana.|..2...|...... 1 dite cten 2 
Norway........ 81 43 30 20 169}... 343 | | Bulgaria....... 2 
Hungary 4 2 14 Bi 126)... 151 | | Lithuania...... 2 
France 17 11 58 82 28). PAG Malta eemnceere. 2 
Italy... 5 40 6 89 Deve 142 | | New Zealand..|. . 2 
Roumania...... 14 3 23 18 81]... 139 ELSlAwsaeace ns 2 
Newfoundland . 5 28 2 97 Silene 13 alert. soca 2 
Wisl@gitee snc ccc 8 I 7 50 PA ie 87 | | Algeria......... I 
Belgium........ 4 12 387 5 14). 2 WATE 1s eee ore 1 
Denmark...... 20 14 10 13 T5ib 72 | | Bahamas....... 1 
inland... 2. 4 17 2 15 20). SSH bier same 1 
Holland... 3 13 11 3 Site 33 | | Hawaiian 
Channel . Tslandstaeerec| eee Ty. steel tae RR ee 1 
Tanisha scence oe 5 2 23 1 SiLe | ap anlgeemereen cel eepets Wir apeinthl loys od ROR i 
Switzerland.... 7 3 4 9 3 261) Dabradorsessaelhmetrr | aeeenilcneme Di sinee. § 1 
British West at wiaeceseert tere eer Li <asttapet | | etatin >: 1 
indies... cess: 1 4 4 12 ieee oe 210 Madetrals. see eel eee LR ees |. stezore leet 1 
Australia....... 2 9 2 (Alaenete 20 | | Samoa Islands.}......]...... Lae ees. | ee 1 
Czecho- = POU secyaay sell taeineailak cee 1 oie cal | RPS there 1 
Slovakia..... 3 2 4 5 6 20 
My chia serene. |ecaetest 4 2 9 1 16 3,019] 5,337] 5,737/35,809| 5,508)  6|55,416 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Relief Provided in Co-operation With Provinces, Municipalities and 
Railway Companies 


] N previous issues of the Laspour Gazerts, 

an account has been given of the Special 
Session of the Parliament of Canada sum- 
moned especially to deal with problems aris- 
ing out of exceptional economic conditions 
with resultant unemployment, and of the 
enactment of the Unemployment Relief Act. 
Particulars of the expenditures approved have 
been given from month to month. 

The Provinces continue to submit their pro- 
posals for Provincial and Municipal work 
under the Agreement entered into with the 
Dominion Government, the following joint 
expenditures having been approved by the 
Minister of Labour up to February 9th:— 


Prince Edward Island.. .. .. .. ..$ 200,000 
Nal OGOlldued GAEL Sais ucumirade seo 2o;0oe. 
New B GUNS WICK, 25 fac anh sau se coe on, al 000,000 


Quebec. . ee ee ete Om 64-050 
OiGARTO ms: cteete.s cP ae an. Rie lee LOtb94 492 
Manitoba... 5). 2.536,044 
Pas PONS Wale Ee 2, 50 Vary cee 1,880,048 
Saskatchewan Drought Area.. .. 424.550 
MEDC L ee ane ete See, .°82,66630383 
British Columbia. 2s) ees. aes... 23654070 
BauIOT Aa Setese hy: not) <p) « 20,000 
Grade Crossing Fund.. .. .. 1,439,360 
Canadian Pacific Railway... .. .. .. 11,514,000 
Canadian National Railways... .. .. 14,159,403 
Department of Interior (Parks) 33,000 


$64,975,519 


Approximate Extent of Relief Provided 


The various Provinces, railway companies 
and Departments of the Government which 
are co-operating under the Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1930, have furnished statistics 
showing the actual volume of employment 
given to date. Details for each Province, etc., 
are given below. The complete figures can- 
not be presented, as in the Province of Quebec, 
where Unemployment Relief work has been 
approved of to be carried on in about one 
thousand municipalities, the Provincial au- 
thorities find themselves unable to furnish a 
complete statement at the present time, owing 
to the fact that the municipalities are respond- 
ing slowly to their request for statistics. 

The following details show that at least 
180,492 individuals had been given employment 
for 2,863,168 man-days from the commence- 
ment of the operations under the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act to the end of January, 1931, 
these figures not being complete, as returns 
from the Province of Quebec, where a great 
deal of work is being done, are only partially 
included. 
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In British Columbia 22,206 individuals had 
been given employment up to January 31, 
321,802 man-days work having been given. 
Up to January 31, direct relief had been given 
to 3,512 families, in addition to 12,089 indi- 
viduals. These figures furnished by the pro- 
vincial authorities are said not to include 
Victoria, Prince George and Nelson. 

In Alberta up to January 31, 11,902 indi- 
viduals were given employment, 171,479 man- 
days work being given. Direct relief was also 
given to 2,717 heads of families, and 8,489 
single men. While detailed figures for the 
municipalities are not generally available, the 
City Manager of Lethbridge has notified the 
Department of Labour that the number of men 
given employment in that municipality is 396 
to January 31, 2,112 man-days work having 
been provided. The figures for Lethbridge 
are included in the figures given for the Prov- 
ince. In addition to the above, Unemploy- 
ment Relief work is now being carried on in 
the National Parks at Banff, Waterton and 
Jasper, 197 men having been given a total of 
1,073 man-days work. 

The reports from Saskatchewan indicate 
that the total number of men given employ- 
ment was 18,472 to January 31, 296,467 man- 
days work having been provided. In addition 
the Province reports that 139,064 team-days 
work were given. These figures included 
145,209 man-days work given to about 9,000 
farmers in some 44 municipalities in the 
drought area. The number of individuals 
given Direct Relief amounted to 12,014. 

Manitoba reports that 19,495 individuals 
were given employment up to January 31, 
134,560 man-days work being given. There 
were actually working on January 31, 2,211 
individuals, and included in this number were 
771 men employed on the Grasmere drainage 
project. Direct relief to January 31, was given 
to 25,658 individuals, These figures do not 
include unemployment relief work under the 
Unemployment Relief Act in the Riding 
Mountain National Park, where 263 individuals 
have been given 8,899 man-days work, 

The number of men given employment un- 
der the Unemployment Relief Act arrange- 
ments in the Province of Ontario is reported 
as 43,000 up to January 30. The total number 
of man-days work given to the same date 
being 1,160,000. The number of cases given 
direct relief up to January 30, was 17,000, this 
figure including single men and heads of 
families. 
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In Quebec work is being carried on under 
the Unemployment Relief Act in over 900 
municipalities, but the provincial authorities 
have not yet found themselves able to prepare 
a representative report showing the number 
of men thus given work. Reports from a few 
of the municipalities show 5,309 men given 
work amounting to 45,660 man-days. Figures 
for direct relief given in the City of Montreal 
are available to December 31 only. They 
show that to that date 8,839 heads of families, 
including some 31,970 individuals, were given 
direct relief. In addition the Montreal Council 
of Social Agencies reports that to the same 
date 17,9382 free nights lodging had been 
furnished, together with 107,982 free meals. 

The figures for New Brunswick show a total 
of men employed to January 31, of 22,112. 
Employment was given to the extent of 149,267 
man-days. Nio figures have yet been received 
covering direct relief, but it is understood 
that there was very little expenditure in this 
connection up to the end of January. 

In Prince Edward Island, 1,074 individuals 
had been employed up to January 31, a total 
of 8,098 man-days work having been given. 
During December 151 individuals were given 
direct relief, which was also extended to 9 
individuals during the month of January. 

Nova Scotia reports that 29,540 individuals 
were given employment up to January 31, 
work being given to the extent of 372,565 man- 
days. The number receiving direct relief dur- 
ing January was 1,893, all heads of families. 


The Yukon Territory has given employment 
this winter to 150 individuals, who were given 
2,096 man-days work. No money was ex- 
pended for direct relief in the Yukon under 
the provisions of the Unemployment Relief 
Act. 


Railway Companies—The Canadian Pacific 
Railway reports that work done as a result of 
the Agreement under the Unemployment Re- 
lief Act has resulted in 4,208 individuals being 
given employment up to January 31, These 
men were given a total of 124,852 man-days’ 
work. 

The Canadian National Railways had 501 
men actually employed on January 31, but 
since the commencement of the relief work 
have given employment to 2,569 individuals, 
who had been given 66,350 man-days’ work 
up to January 31. 

In addition to the work outlined above 
tenders are being invited by the Canadian 
National Railways in respect to the New- 
market Sub-Division Crossing, which has just 
been covered by an Order of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners. 

At the Brampton Sub-Division Crossing, 
where the Canadian Pacific Railway is also 
concerned, the engineers of the respective com- 
panies have agreed on the details of plans, 
which have been filed with the Board of 
Railway Commissioners for approval, and 
when the Board’s Order issues, the work in 
question will be proceeded with. 


Additional Expenditures Approved up to February 9, 1931 


In previous issues details of expenditures 
approved to January 10, have been set forth. 
The details of additional. expenditures ap- 
proved to February 9, and included in above 
summary are given below :— 


Province of Manitoba 


Municipality of La Broquerie 


(Piney Road)—Roads.. . 1,000 
Municipality of St. James—Paving 

and laying watermain. 40,000 
Rupert’s Land (Hole Lake Road) 

—Brushing and close cutting 

of roadway.. 750 
Kemnay—Construction | of. subway. 150,000 
Trans-Canada Highway.. .. 13,800 
Town of Birtle—Road ‘work ‘and 

improvements... 625 
Village of Teulon—Road improve- 

ments... 312 
Municipality oer Swan ‘River— 

Road improvements.. . 625 
Municipality of Whitemouth— 

Road improvements... 12250 
Municipality of Winchester—Road 

improvements. ‘ 1,250 
City of Brandon—Civic improve- 

MUCUS Ge es. ee tates keine Ge 6,250 


Town of Oak Lake—Creek diver- 


sion. 625 
Town of "Morden—Road ‘improve- 
ments. 625 


Municipality , eu ‘Odanah—Road 
TIMPLOVEMe tases ate. neers 1,250 
Municipality of DalyerBoed 


improvements. 1,250 
Municipality of St. " Boniface— 

Diversion of Seine river.. . 5,000 
Municipality of Springfield— 

Brushing and gravelling.. .. 1,250 


Municipality of Victoria—Clearing 
road, hauling gravel.. 1,250 
Village of Shoal Lake—Clearing 


road, digging well. 250 
Province of Quebec 
Abitibi— 
Montgay Canton.. A alah’ § 1,000 
Sheptitski.. oes 500 
Landrienne.. . ..Add. 1,200 
Cantons Unis Figuery y and 
Dalquier Ouest.. .. 1,000 
Argentenil— 
Arundel. 2,000 
Huberdeau. : ne 1,000 
Grenville Village. . . Add. 1,000 
Arthabaska—Ste ‘Ser aphine.. 1,500 
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Beauce— 
L’Enfant Jesus Paroisse.. 
St. Benoit Labre.. . 
St. Come de Kennebec Paroisse. 
St. Elizear de Beauce.. 
St. Marie Paroisse.. 


SUAsOlINONs  ) Sa. thts eee meee © 
Dice libent a =a eee A de 
Dts ules. tes tc ae eee AGL 
bring? JuNcChHOnse «0. ee Add. 
Beauharnois—St. Louis de 
Gonzaque. . 


Bellechasse—St. Damien Vil- 
lage... .Add. 
Berthier—St. Berthelemi Paroisse. 
Bonaveunture— 
Carleton sur Mer.. 


Grande Cascapedia. . Pe _ Add. 
INV n iis eax, SEEM pc acces, weber nate: age 
Mussely Vall Gi: inice oe ise wee AU: 


Shigawake.. . .. Add. 
Brome—Eastman Village. . ; ; 
Chambly—Greenfield Park. . 
Champlain— 

St. Roch de Mekinac.. 

N.. D. de la Presentation Alma 

Walle: So. 

St. Joseph de Mekinac.. 

St. Georges.. .. .. .. Add. 
Chicoutimi— 

Chicoutimi cate: eects Cl. 

OHQUICr es eee cee cee mieAad: 

Port Alfred. sus .Add. 
Deux Montagnes—St. " Eustache 

Paroisse. : 
Dorchester— 

St. Bernard... 

St. Isidore.. 
Drummond— 

St. Joseph de Grantham..Add. 

St. Felix de Kingsey.. 
puantenan., Haborenst and Par tie 

de Marlow. oak cues (tease 
Gaspe— 

Gaspe Bay South.. 

Duchesnay.. ce 

Grande Riviere.. 

Hull— 

Eardley... . 

Gracefield Village. - 

Wakefield Village.. : 
Iberville—Henryville (St. George) 
Joliette—St. Alphonse Paroisse. 
Kamouraska—Riviere Ouelle.. 


Labelle— 
Wlydéec. 2+ 2 
Canton Joly.. 
Lacaille. 
Mont Laurier.. 
Laval— 
St. Vincent de Paul. ire 
Ponte Viale. .ae af, ee Add: 
Levis— 
St. Henri de Lauzon Paroisse. 
St. Nicholas Sud.. uns Mersds 
L’Islet— 
Casgrain and Leverrier. ; 
N. D. de Bonsecours Paroisse. 
St. Perpetue Paroisse. 
Lotbiniere—St. Agathe paras 
Maskinonge — St. Leon de 
Dumontier.. AT Materia acts 


Matapedia— ; 
St. Benoit Labre de Amqui.. 
St. Zenon du Lac Humqui.. 


1,000 
2,000 
5,000 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 
500 
500 
500 


2,000 


1,500 
3,000 


2,000 
500 
500 
500 
500 

2,500 

2,000 


1,800 


3,500 
1,500 
1,000 


20,000 
20,000 
10,000 


7,000 


5,000 
1,000 


3,000 
1,500 


4,500 


3,000 
1,500 
7,000 


6,000 
4,000 
1,000 
4,000 
1,000 
2,500 


1,500 
3,000 
1,000 
5,000 


4,000 
2,000 


1,000 
2,000 


2,000 
3,000 
3,000 


2,000 
5,000 


5,000 
2,000 
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Megantic— 

Leeds Township. .. + ysis) pare 

Sacre Coeur de Marie. . ae 

St. Pierre Baptiste. . 

St. Jean Baptiste de Viemney.. 
Missisquoi—Dunham Village.. 
Montcalm—Woxford Canton.. 
Montmorency—St. Ferreol. 
Montreal—Pointe au Tremble. . 
Nicolet—La Nativite de N. D. 

Becancourt.. . 
Pontiac—Onslow Township. . 


Portneuf— 
N. D. de» Portneut.. 
St. Mare des Carrieres. . 


Quebec— 

Kiskisink.. . : 

Stoneham and Tewkesbury... - 
ey eels de Richelieu 

Paroisse. ee, as ehh te 

Rimouski— 

N. D. Sacre Coeur.. 

St. Joseph de Lepage. . 

St. Medore Mission. . 
Rouville—N. D. de Bonsecours. . 


Saguenay— 
Islets Caribou. . 
Mingan.. 
Shefford— 
St. Alphonse. . 
Valeourt Village.. 
Ely Partie Ouest.. 
Sherbrooke—Ascot Corner. 
Soulanges—St. Joseph.. 


St. Hyacinthe— 
St. Madeleine Village.. 
St. Thomas D’Aquin Paroisse. 


Temiscouata— 

L’Isle Verte.. .. 

St. Rite Mission. . 
Vercheres—Verchere Village. . 


Wolfe— 
Beaulac Village... .. 
St. Raymond de Pannaford.. 
Weedon... .. : 
Weedon Canton... 
Weedon Centre.. 
Wotton Ville.. 





Abitibi—Uniacke.. . ey 
Arthabaska—Ste ‘Anne du ‘Sault 


Add. 
Bellechasse—St. Charles Village. . 
Charlevoix— 
Ste Agnes... heey Adds 
St. Simeon Village. . vewmwAdd. 
Chicoutimi— 
St. Ambroise Parish.. .. .Add. 
St. Alexis Village.. .. ..Add. 
Bourget Township.. .. ..Add. 
Dorchester—St. Benjamin. . .Add. 
TI’rontenac— 
Chesham Township.. .. ..Add. 
Marston South.. .. .. ..Add. 
St. Sebastien.. ..... .. ..Add. 


Winslow North.. 
Gaspe—Grande Greve (Cap _ des 





GSICrs ice «5 46 se edd, 
Hull— 
Masham South.. .. .. ..Add. 
Templeton North. . an .Add. 
Kamouraska—St. Alexandre .Add. 





Labelle—L’Ascension.. .. ..Add. 
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3,000 
1,000 


1,000 
500 
2,000 
500 
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Lae St. John— 


St. Himiliens a. a. om eh aeades 500 
Girardvillles. een" see seed, 300 
ist. Methode.s 7. a6 seneneAdds 500 
I2crel ooh ae to “et om. ect NCloly 500 
St. Francois de Sales.. ..Add. 1,000 
L’Assomption—Charlemagne .Add. 1,000 
Levis—St. Romuald d’Etchemin 
Add. 2,000 
Lotbiniere—Joly Mission... .Add. 1,000 
Maskinonge—Hunterstown Town- 
ship.. wares: Add 600 
Matane—St. Ulric.. .. .. . .Add. 2,000 
Megantic—Halifax ‘South... Add. 500 
Montcalm—Notre Dame de la 
IMGRCin com ch amet. Kil ie Bor 600 
Montinagny— 
St. Fabien de Panet.. ..Add. 2,000 
Ste Huphemie.. 2. .. .. Add: 500 
Nicolet— 
St. Pierre les Te ee . Add. 1,500 
Tennieuxe aes ye Adds 500 
Ste Eulalie. a .. Add. 500 
Ste Angele de Lav al. ea Ata: 500 
Papineau— Buckingham Ville. Add. 2,000 
Pontiac—Bristol . we 4,000 
Portneuf—St. Casimir (Parish) . 2 4,000 
Rouville—Richelieu.. .. .. .Add. 500 
Saguenay— 
Sept Isles et ee ee Adds 1,000 
Ste Anne de Portneuf.. ..Add. 500 
Riviere St. Jean.. .. .Add. 500 
Ste Marguerite de Clarke City 
Add. 500 
Plastrea Dayaemeen ci cee eC 200 
Mille Vaches.. .. . Add. 1,000 
St.. Maurice—Yamachiche V illage 
Add. 500 
Temiscamingue— 
Laverlochere and Laperriere.. 600 
Notre Dame de Lourdes de 
Ibori pl. bo 65 55 olNGlGl. 1,000 
Temiscouata— 
Cacouna Village... .. .. ..Add. 1,000 
Nic EOUISomracs Gun Sra ate ered de 2,000 
Riviere du. Loup.. ‘ . Add. 3,000 
Vercher es—McMaster ville. Add. 1,000 
Wolfe—Wotton Tow nship. . ne 3.200 
Lac St. Jean—St. Prime Paroisse. 5,000 
Kamouraska—Ste Helene Paroisse 2,000 


Province of Alberta 


Town of Taber—Street aD S Me 
ments.. .. peel csicne tt 5,000 
Town of Camrose— 
Construction of sewerage disposal 
plant and extension of sewer 
line, labour and material.. . 15,000 


Province of Nova Scotia 


Town of Oxford—Widening and 

reconstruction of streets... ..$ 12,500 
Town of Canso-—Construction of 

street known as Lily Brook 

BrIdee ca aan cr ee hole 3,000 
Town of Wedgeport—Improve- 

ments to highway of the 








approach to tow Tey 22 if 3,000 
Town of Digby Constr uction of 
Ino Wiclys a esas Oe nee eee eee 3,000 





Location of Trunk, Local and County High- 


ways, shown on November 19, 1930, in total 
amount of $675,000:— 


County of Richmond.. .. .. .. ..$ 18,000 


Municipality of Gavel sboro- Ae joes lowou, 
County of Guysboro..) ee) 6 ere 0.000 
County of Halifax... .. .. .. .. .. 139,800 
County of Colchester.. .. .. .. .. 38,000 
County corel anise e ee oo 
County of Cape Brean Cee 118,000 
Gounty or Cumberland. 22 scum rOO,000 
Cotntyaobktinosn sme er Meee eee 0. 000) 
Countyscet ihelburne. ee at eee O00 
County, of, Queens: .5 som saute eee 000 
County of Lunenburg.. .. .. .. .. 40;700 
Municipality of Dichbyss gape 1 2000 
Municipality. of Arglye. ee. 15 ses 9,800 
Countyaor Varmouthines )+ 1pm 6,000 
Municipality of Yarmouth.. .. .. 12,700 
Municipality of St. Mary’s.. .. .. 10,700 
County of Antigonish... .. .. .. . 12,000 
County of Pictou.. .. es 00) 
Municipality of Barrington. wre. Eee AS OUO 
County, of Annapolise.. eae cere 2000 
Municipality of Clare. Sets aaee a Betts 8,000 
@ountyzot \Victoriags seat, aco pe O00 
County of Inverness... .. .. .. .. 20,800 


Province of Ontario 


Additional amount of expenditure approved 





— $42,000 
Walkerton—Sewers.. .. .. .. ..$ 2,000 
Wallaceburg—Sewers.. .. .. .. 5,000 
Thessalon—Conservation dam for 
Municipal Hydro Power Plant 15,000 
Ailsa Cr vains, ee and 
trimming IbEEES:.. Ames 1,000 
Tater main. 1,000 


Weston—Sewers (L.1.) (Excess 


cost). 2,000 


London Township—Water mains 


(In addition to $2,500  pre- 
viously granted.. . 1,500 


Chesterville—Sewers and water 


mains (In addition to $1,000 
previously granted). 1,000 


Long Branch—Grading and level- 


ling roads, clearing mouth 
Etobicoke river.. . Ateet 2,000 


Neweastle—Water stor age. tanks 


(Earth and concrete)... . 1,500 


Niagara Falls—(In addition to 


$100,000 previously allowed). 10,000 


Province of Saskatchewan 


Additional amount of expenditure approved 
—$76,250. 


Province of British Columbia 





Undertakings outside municipal areas 
$13,000. 


City of Meneoayen, Metta aM eeA 100,000 
Merritt.. .. Seg me eee 17,600 
Terrace Village.. So ea as oth 600 
District of Surrey... .s'.. .. 20,000 


Village of Mission. . Sacaiets, Bacekee" 4,000 
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Revised List of Expenditures 


The following are revised figures of expendi- 
tures already reported in previous issues:— 


PROVINCE OF New BRUNSWICK 
Municipal Undertakings 
Total 
Pi. estimated 
Municipality cost of work 
City of Saint John— 


Improvements to Millidge Ave. .$ 20,000 
repairs son Citys Oads sue cece 4,000 
Provincial Museum. . 350,000 
Moncton City.. 20,000 
Neweastle. . 10,000 
Chatham. . 10,000 
Campbellton. . 12,000 
Edmundston. . 12,000 
Woodstock. . 10,000 
Hartland. . 6,000 
St. Leonards. . 4,000 
Grand Falls.. 4,000 
Bathurst.. 10,000 
Sackville... 4,000 
Fredericton. . 12,000 
SISSER EES MARCEL Wok. Nees. SUexs 8,000 
Simonds Highway Board (St. 
alo him) ee oe cea me acento eck 10,000 
Laneaster Highway Board (St. 
Oh) eMeee eee cthee ee ee 10,000 
Lancaster Highway Board.. .. 10,000 


Highways—Trans-Canada 


Total 
estimate d 
Municipality cost of work 
County of: 

Carletoumertis, Ah.. Saber ees 5,000 
JSCUATESEN Gogo iets cee eae eee 5,000 
INaidianwaslares 2) me oc aor. oak 5,000 
Saint John.. .; 3,000 
Victoria. . na Se: 5,000 
Westmorland. MR RR a. Be AL Say We 10,000 
NEO Kie ey te Ry Br Bae ae 15,000 

Highways—Provinecial 

County of: 

HAIDER was VAG Ss ee aS Oss 25,000 
Garlitonne 3 Sate cat ahr meat es oo Neos 45,000 
Charlotte.. 50,000 
Gloucester. . 50,000 
IGemts ce xe: 40,000 
Kings.. se ORE 40,000 
Miadawasiva.s sc ot ce << we 35,000 
Northumberland... .. 110,090 
Queens. . ae 25,00¢ 
Restigouche.. .. .. 50,000 
Saimib Wowie se s 22,000 
Sunbury. . 35,000 
Victoria. . a 30,000 
Westmorland. . 55,000 
York. . oe 55,000 


Simplified Procedure Under Quebec Unemployed Aid Act, 1930 


The Municipal Bulletin, the official organ 
of the Department of Municipal Affairs of the 
Province of Quebec, contained in its issue for 
January, 1931, the following explanation of the 
working of the Unemployed Aid Act, which 
was passed recently by the Quebec Legislature 
(Lasour Gazerre, December, 1930, page 1366) : 

der this Act the municipalities which have 
been authorized to spend a certain amount in 
order to relieve unemployment are exempted 
from nearly all the formalities enacted by the 
Cities and Towns’ Act or by the Municipal 
Code. Once the contract has been signed with 
the Ministers of Labour of the Governments 
of Quebec and Ottawa, respectively, the Coun- 
ci: may, notwithstanding Chapter 112 of the 
Revised Statutes, 1925, order by a mere reso- 
lution the works to be done. If the munici- 
pality must borrow, even for only a month or 
two during the collection of the taxes, a by- 
law is necessary, but this by-law is exempted 
from all the ordinary formalities. Only the 
approval of such by-law by the majority of 
the members present forming a quorum of 
the council and by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council through the Department of Muni- 
cipal Affairs is required. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, by Order-in-Council, has 
decided that the fees prescribed by the Official 


Tariff shall not be paid for the procedures 
that must be submitted for the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council or of the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs under this Act 
The adoption of such a by-law does not re- 
quire any notice of motion, or public notice in 
the newspapers, or more than one reading or 
promulgation. It has only to be adopted by 
the Council in the same manner as a mere 
resolution, and approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. The only difference be- 
tween this by-law and a resolution is that it js 
entitled ‘By-Law’; it has a number and it ts 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

Municipalities wishing to make a short term 
loan from the Bank or otherwise for the share 
of the Government before their grants are paid 
may provide for such a loan in the same by~ 
law, to be approved by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council, providing for a loan to pay the 
share of the municipality. All correspondence 
concerning the works to be done, the salaries, 
the working hours and such matters must be 
addressed to the Minister of Public Works an 
Labour. As for the matters concerning short 
term loans, loan by-laws, bonds, etc., the cor- 
respondence must be addressed to the Minis- 
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ter of Municipal Affairs. Loans by means of 
notes for a term of three years or less are 
allowed, but the issue of bonds for a term of 
over three years is strongly recommended; 
no loan should be for more than twenty 
years. If a municipality has already been 
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authorized by order in council, before the 
adoption of the Unemployed Aid Act, 1930, 
to do certain works, the Council must now 
pass a by-law as hereabove mentioned if it 
wishes to borrow in order to pay for its share 
in the cost of the works. 


MONTREAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


A T the annual meeting of the Montreal 

Council of Social Agencies on January 
24 reports were given of the services rendered 
to the public by the various agencies, in- 
cluding the co-operative health service, unem- 
ployment relief, juvenile vocational assistance, 
care of the physically handicapped, and others. 


Sheltered Industry for Handicapped 


Among these activities, it was reported that 
problems in the care of the physically handi- 
capped were a major interest in the early 
part of the year. A committee appointed at 
the close of 1929 made a preliminary study of 
the possibility of establishing a sheltered 
workshop for physically handicapped men who 
are incapable of competing in general industry. 
‘Men suffering from heart disease, and con- 
valescents from tuberculosis would, it was 
stated, rank high among those who would 
derive great benefit from such a sheltered 
industry where they might have the oppor- 
tunity of regular part time employment. From 
an economic standpoint such an industry 
would enable many individuals now wholly 
unproductive to be at least partially self- 
supporting. From the standpoint of the hos- 
pitals and the medical profession, it was found 
undesirable that individuals so handicapped 
should either remain idle or work beyond 
their strength. The physical breakdown and 
return of former patients in a more serious 
condition than before as a result of failure to 
withstand the strain of full time employment, 
has been a matter of common experience in 
all the large hospitals. 


” The committee enlisted the co-operation of 
business interests in a study of the possibility 
of establishing a sheltered industry which 
would not compete with existing Canadian 
industries. Finally, in view of the intention 
of the Occupational Therapy Association to 
develop an active program of work, this pro- 
ject was turned over to that association for 
further study. 


Unemployment Among Office Workers 


Early in the fall of 1930, the Sun Life As- 
surance Company drew the attention of the 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies to the 


condition of unemployment among office 
workers. It was the idea of the company that 
many office workers were probably in real 
distress at that time, and that undoubtedly as 
the winter progressed this distress would be- 
come more acute and would involve a greater 
number of individuals. The company sug- 
gested to the council that a registration bureau 
for office workers be set up and they offered 
space and personnel for this purpose. A 
special committee of the Council was ap- 
pointed to look into the matter. This com- 
mittee reported very favourably, and sug- 
gested that its personnel be enlarged and its 
scope extended to the whole field of unem- 
ployment. In this way the special committee 
on unemployment of the Montreal Council 
of Social Agencies was formed under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Grant Fleming. This com- 
mittee has acted as a financing and co-ordinat- 
ing body for unemployment relief for the 
Protestant community. Credit, however, is 
given to the Sun Life Company for initiating 
this movement. : 
It became evident in the course of this 
work that although centralization of activities 
was in many respects desirable, it was not 
practical to mix all groups of the unemploy- 
ment population in one bureau, and so the 
activities of the central committee were dele- 
gated to three sub-committees, the Central 
Registration Bureau for Office Workers, the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Committee 
(for married men), and the Protestant Bureau 
for Homeless Men. 





The Montreal Trades and Labour Council, 
on January 15, elected Mr. John T. Foster to 
serve as its president for his 18th term in 
this office. Mr. Foster, in the course of an 
address, referred to the proposed changes in 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
welcoming the premier’s announcement that 
the “ Ontario system ” of employers’ collective 
liability would be introduced during the 
present session of the legislature (Lasour 
GazerTE, December, 1930, page 1365), and 
strongly commenting on the critical attitude 
of insurance companies and others towards the 
proposed change in the existing system of 
workmen’s compensation. 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT’S MEASURES FOR RELIEF OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


lie Ministry of Labour Gazette, January, 

1931, summarizes the principal measures 
taken by the Government of Great Britain 
for the relief of unemployment during the 
existing crisis. This summary is based upon 
a report recently issued as a “ White Paper” 
(Cmd. 3745). Before the international depres- 
sion had made itself felt, it is stated, the Gov- 
ernment had already set on foot a twofold 
economic policy, comprising— 

(i) a short-range policy, designed to pro- 
vide immediate employment by pressing for- 
ward development work of public utility with 
the utmost vigour; 

(ii) a long-range policy, designed to increase 
the efficiency of British industry, and to pro- 
mote the prosperous development of British 
economic life. 

These two aspects of the Government’s 
policy are dealt with respectively in the first 
two parts of the White Paper, Part I dealing 
with emergency works approved for Govern- 
ment financial assistance, and Part II with 
economic re-organization. The third part of 
ihe White Paper deals with measures taken-to 
sustain or improve the quality of the popula- 
tion. 

Part I refers to the series of conferences held 
by the Government with representatives of 
local authorities in June and July last, with 
the object of securing an extension of the 
program of public works which could be put 
in hand for the relief of unemployment. The 
Government decided to increase and expedite 
the road program and provided special grants 
of £500,000 for approved employment schemes 
in selected necessitous areas. The passing of 
the Public Works Facilities Act at the end of 
the last session provided a more expeditious 
alternative to private bill legislation for Local 
Authorities and public utility undertakings. 

The White Paper summarizes what has been 
done under the Development (Loan Guaran- 
tees and Grants) Act, 1929; under the Colonial 
Development Act, 1929; under the various 
road programs; and under other programs. 
The total value of schemes under various pro- 
grams which have been approved up to Sep- 
tember 30, was £135,929,248. On the basis 
commonly accepted that £1,000,000 provides 
work for one year for 4,000 men, these schemes 
will provide work to the extent of more than 
500,000 man-years, or over 150 million days 
of work. | 

Part II of the White Paper deals with 
economic re-organization. Under the heading 


of “industrial re-organization,’ the White 
Paper refers to the passing of the Coal Mines 
Act, 1930; to the Report on the cotton in- 
dustry; to the formation, with the support of 
the leading banks and financial houses, or the 
Bankers’ Industrial Development Company, to 
consider schemes submitted by the basic in- 
dustries of Great Britain for the purpose of 
their rationalization, either by industries or 
by regions; to the action taken im connection 
with the iron and steel industries; and to the 
help given by the Government in connection 
with the imsurance of a new large express 
steamship for the Cunard Company. 


Under the heading of monetary conditions, 
the White Paper refers to the easy credit con- 
ditions now widely prevailing, and to the 
Government’s contribution to the attainment 
of these conditions by their handling of the. 
floating debt. New issues of Conversion 
Stock provided funds which were used to re- 
duce the need for public borrowings in the 
short term market on Treasury Bills, and in- 
creased the resources of the money market 
available for trade and commerce. 


Reference is made to the establishment of 
the Overseas Trade Development Council, and 
to other measures which have been taken for 
the promotion of the export trade. Trade 
missions have been sent to South Africa, to 
China and Japan, and to South America; and 
an investigation on behalf of the boot and 
shoe industry is proceeding in Northern Eur- 
ope. Greatly increased use is being made of 
the facilities afforded by the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department. 


Assistance has been given, in various forms, 
to the electricity supply industry, not only in 
the towns but also in the rural districts. The 
eight schemes already prepared by the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners and adopted by the 
Central Electricity Board cover nearly 72 per 
cent of the area of Great Britain, and over 97 
per cent of the population. 


Housing has been assisted by the partial 
restoration of the housing subsidy under the 
Housing (Revision of Contributions) Act, 1929, 
and by the Housing Act, 1930, which provides 
machinery for a systematic and sustained 
attack on bad housing conditions. 

The White Paper summarizes the main pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Land Utilization 
Bill, now before Parliament; refers to the 
passing of the Land Drainage Acts (for Eng- 
land and Wales and for Scotland); and men- 
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measures which have been 
the benefit of agriculture and 


tions the other 
taken for 
fisheries. 

Part III of the White Paper deals with the 
measures taken to sustain and improve the 
quality of the population. Under the two 
Education Bills (for England and Wales and 
for Scotland) now before Parhament it is in- 
tended to secure a more adequate national 
system of education for all children between 
the ages of 11 and 15. 

Training centres for the unemployed have 
been established, which now have an annual 
output of 8,500 for men and 4,400 for women. 
Special attention has been given to the needs 
of unemployed boys and girls; there are now 
107 junior instruction centres or classes open, 
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which have been attended by about 65,000 
boys and girls in the last eight months. 

The “placing” machinery of the Employ- 
ment Exchanges has been developed; the num- 
ber placed in 1929 was a million and a half, 
and the figure for 1930 will be larger still. A 
large program of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation of Employment Exchanges has been 
put in hand. 

The Unemployment Insurance Acts have 
been amended, so as to improve the scale of 
benefit for adult dependants and in other 
cases; and the conditions for the payment of 
benefit, which had been found in practice to 
be inequitable, have been modified. Thése 
changes have relieved poor law expenditure, 
particularly in the depressed areas. 


Taylor Society's Recommendations for Avoiding Unemployment 


The Taylor Society, of New York, recently 
suggested the following methods whereby em- 
ployers might reduce the risk of unemploy- 
ment. These suggestions were made in a re- 
port submitted in January to President 
Hoover’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment. 

1. Industrial plants can begin and concen- 
trate investment in necessary new construction 
and new equipment and in general main- 
tenance work; many such projects have been 
planned and shelved during prosperity for 
lack of time to execute them. 

2. Mercantile establishments can now con- 
struct the new store front which they have 
contemplated, procure and install new show- 
cases and shelves, and otherwise prepare for 
active business. 

3. Owners of homes and buildings for rent 
should make new construction and mainten- 
ance work. 


4. In addition to capital construction and 
maintenance projects suggested above, both 
industrialists and merchants: should manifest 
a more venturesome confidence in the future; 
the former by resuming the production of 
staples and experimenting with new lines, the 
latter by price reductions which will clear 
their shelves for new merchandise. 

5. Industrialists and merchants should re- 
examine their management methods from the 
standpoint of scientific management and dis- 
cover every possible method of stimulating 
business and every possible economy of pur- 
chasing, production and merchandising, there- 
by establishing in reduced costs of manage- 
ment and operating a basis for continuance 
of employment and high wages. 


6. All employers should distribute available 
work by shortening work periods rather than 
by employing a limited number full time. 





Vocational Rehabilitation in United States 


Over 4,500 persons disabled through acci- 
dent or disease were physically and vocation- 
ally rehabilitated and placed permanently in 
wage-earning employment in over 600 differ- 
ent occupations last year by State agencies 
operating in the United States under the na- 
tional vocational rehabilitation act adminis- 
tered by the Federal Board of Vocatiohal 
Education. These persons, who represent all 
types of the disabled, were rehabilitated into 
occupations ranging from unskilled to highly 
skilled labour and including purely profes- 
sional and technical employments. In addi- 
tion, over 20,000 disabled men and women in 
process of rehabilitation were being carried on 
the rolls of State rehabilitation boards at the 


end of the year. While many of the rehabili- 
tated persons included individuals who had 
previously been employed in occupations in 
which they had become disabled through ac- 
cident, a number of them were persons who 
because of disease had never before been able 
to earn a livelihood. The figures quoted do 
not include the District of Columbia, the vo- 
cational rehabilitation work in which is car- 
ried on under a special act which became 
effective February 24, 1929. The average 
cost of rehabilitating a disabled man and 
making him self-supporting is $250. This 
figure is contracted with the annual cost— 
from $300 to $500—of maintaining a disabled 
person as a public charge. 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


‘THE functions and operations of the Federal 

Employment Service of the United 
States, as well as the activities of the State 
Employment services, are reviewed in an 
article in the January issue of the Monthly 
Labour Review, the official publication of the 
United States Department of Labour. 


The Federal Government, it is stated, made 
its initial entry into the employment service 
field in 1907 for the specific purpose of divert- 
ing immigrant labour from the port of entry 
into less congested areas where employment 
opportunities were greater. Very little actual 
placement was done by this organization, its 
chief function being mainly that of an in- 
formation bureau, operating as a division of 
the Bureau of Immigration and within the 
then Department of Comerce and ‘Labour. For 
several years this service continued as a second- 
ary activity of the various immigration sta- 
tions, which had been established throughout 
the country. In 1913, the Department of Com- 
merce and Labour was reorganized into two 
separate bodies with the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion coming under the newly created Depart- 
ment of Labour. Among the duties of the 
new body was that of advancing the opportun- 
ities of workers “for profitable employment.” 

The country was divided into zones, and 
upon this basis a plan of co-operation between 
the employment service and local post offices 
was developed by which applications for work 
and for workers were distributed throughout 
each community reached by the postal ser- 
yice, and then gathered up by the carriers 
and forwarded to the nearest branch of the 
employment service. 

The Employment Service operated under 
the Bureau of Immigration until 1917. With 
the entry of the United States into the war, 
the Employment Service was separated from 
the Immigration Bureau, and became a dis- 
tinct unit administered by the Department 
of Labour. In 1917 Congress alloted over 
$1,000,000 for the re-organization and expan- 
sion of the Employment Service on a national 
basis adequate to meet war needs. One of the 
first steps then taken was to establish offices 
in various States, and the organization of the 
United States into 13 employment districts 
with a superintendent over each. As a result, 
at the end of 1917, there were over 400 em- 
ployment offices throughout the country. The 
chief activity of the United States Employ- 
ment Service during this period was that of 
war labour recruiting, and this objective was 
conducted intensively. After the armistice the 
work of the Federal Service bearing directly 


upon war production was immediately discon- 
tinued. The problem then became not one of 
finding workers, but of finding jobs for the de- 
mobilized service men and workers thrown out 
of employment by the sudden stoppage of war 
production. 

In March, 1919, the failure of a deficiency 
appropriation Bill left the United States Em- 
ployment Service without funds. Drastie cur- 
tailment of operations to a skeleton organiza- 
tion resulted. The appropriation granted for 
the fiscal year 1919-20 was insufficient to main- 
tain any field organization. This resulted in 
the Federal offices being turned over to the 
several States and municipalities in which they 
had been maintained, or, where this was not 
possible, they were abandoned. However, co- 
ordination was continued with the States and 
municipalities by the system which had been 
established. In addition, the Federal Service’ 
maintained its harvest labour and juvenile 
placement work. This arrangement has pre- 
vailed since that time, the United States Em- 
ployment Service serving as a clearing house 
through and for its various co-operating agen- 
cies. 

The method of co-operation with the State 
systems is described as follows:— 


“The plan of co-operation which has been 
developed between the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the various State systems in- 
volves the appointment of a State official, 
usually the head of the State Service, to serve 
as Federal director for the State at a salary of 
$1 a year; the use by the State offices of 
standard record forms provided by the Federal 
office; and the grant to the State of the frank- 
ing privilege in matters bearing directly upon 
placement. Where necessary the service pays, 
wholly or in part, the salary of employees 
needed to carry on its work where State funds 
are not sufficient. Thus placement clerks and 
examiners in offices in Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Iowa, and other States 
are actually on the pay roll of the United 
States Employment Service and are engaged 
in work for both the State and the Federal 
services. . Similar financial assistance is 
given municipal agencies, several of which are 
operated jointly as Federal-municipal under- 
takings independent of the State government.” 

It is stated that at the present time just half 
of the States—twenty-four—maintain public 
employment offices as a State service. In all 
of these, the Department of Labour, or the 
Industrial Commission, is the medium of ad- 
ministration. The normal number of employ- 
ment, offices which these States operate is 151, 
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a total somewhat increased recently owing to 
temporary expansions to cope with the present 
emergency. The total annual expenditure in 
connection with these offices is something over 
one and a quarter million dollars. 

The article details what is being attempted 
in the various States by government means to 
bring the worker and the job together in 
normal times as well as in periods of industrial 
depression, and the machinery through which 
that effort is made. 

Juvenile placement, covering workers be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 21 years is closely 
allied to the vocational guidance movement. 
For the most part it is carried on by city 
school boards through their vocational guid- 
ance departments or their continuation schools. 

As regards the placements of handicapped 
workers, the afticle states that “responsibility 
for securing work for the handicapped and 
disabled, so far as it is met at all by govern- 

-mental means, is divided between the public 
employment offices and the rehabilitation agen- 
cies. ‘Rehabilitation by placement’ and ‘em- 
ployment training’ are two methods used in 


the return to industry of both veterans and 
disabled civilians under the State and Federal 
rehabilitation programs. Both methods, of 
course, involve securing a job for the trainee. 
To that extent the rehabilitation services are 
employment services. 

“Then, too, after the beneficiary of the re- 
habilitation service is declared rehabilitated, 
the responsibility of at least assisting him to 
find a job remains. Discharge of this responsi- 
bility is attempted in various ways. The Vet- 
erans’ Bureau established an employment ser- 
vice, but its procedure is largely that of making 
contacts with other agencies which do the 
actual placement. In the civilian rehabilitation 
field, the task of finding a job for the trainee 
seems to be assumed to a large extent by the 
rehabilitation agent who handled the case, and 
hence is largely individual effort. Placement 
after the course of training is completed is 
generally conceded to be the weakest point in 
the rehabilitation service at present. That 
does not, however, apply to placement work 
where the job secured is itself the means used 
to rehabilitate the disabled worker.” 





NEW COMPANY PLANS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


HE Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University recently issued a 
memorandum which reviewed certain “Com- 
pany Plans For Unemployment Insurance.” 
This memorandum is presented as a supple- 
ment to that issued previously on the subject 
of “Company Plans, for the Regularization of 
Plant Operation and Employment” (LaBour 
Gazette, December, 1930, page 1402). In 
view of the fact that older plans of unem- 
ployment insurance had been dealt with in 
previous memoranda, it was decided to limit 
this paper to three insurance funds that came 
into prominence during 1930. 


The memorandum suggests that insurance 
would lead to a reduction in unemployment 
similar to the reduction in industrial acci- 
dents that has followed workmen’s compen- 
sation. “It is a well known fact,” it is stated, 
“that as soon as companies began paying bene- 
fits for all cases of accidents they became 
intensely interested in preventing such dis- 
asters, since the benefits were an additional 
cost to the concern. Both the frequency and 
severity of accidents have decreased notably 
since the adoption of the indemnification 
plans. Similarly one of the most promising 
features of private unemployment insurance 
is the pressure it exerts towards preventive 
measures. While such measures may be taken 
in the absence of ‘an insurance program, 
definite, announced provisions for the com- 


pensation of employees for whom no work is 
available act as a spur to far-sighted planning. 
They also make it essential for the company 
to transfer its workers within the plant. The 
concern, therefore, has a financial incentive to 
give regular and steady employment to its 
men.” 

Brown and Bailey Company—tThe first 
scheme dealt with is that of the Brown and 
Bailey Company of Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of folding paper boxes. This company 
has placed a trust fund of $7,500 in the hands 
of a trust company of that city for the pur- 
pose of affording security and continuity of 
income to their employees in times of 
reduced operation. This fund, supplemented 
by further company contributions to it, is to 
be used in the payment of unemployment 
benefits to employees sufficient to guarantee. 
them eighty per cent of their normal wages 
when employed part time or totally unem- 
ployed. Fire and other disasters, sickness and 
accidents, that cause men to stop work are 
not considered reasons for paying unemploy- 
ment benefits. All workers on weekly wages, 
both skilled and unskilled, new and old, are 
eligible for benefits and there is no service 
requirement. Foremen and other super- 
visors getting weekly or monthly salaries are 
not included. The plan as adopted did not 
call for any contribution on the part of the 
employees. Recently, however, it has been 
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proposed by the shop committee of the plant, 
entirely on their own initiative, that they 
contribute one per cent of their wages to the 
fund if it falls below $5,000 and until it again 
reaches $7,500. 

Fond du Lac Plan——Another distinct type 
of scheme is that embodied in what is 
described as the “Fond du Lac Steady 
Employment Plan.” The chief feature of 
this scheme is that five companies in Fond 
‘du Lac, Wisconsin, recently have agreed upon 
a plan that not only incorporates unemploy- 
ment insurance, but provides also for inter- 
plant transfer of men with direct financial 
incentives for each company to reduce unem- 
ployment. According to the memorandum, 
the agreement calls for co-operation of each 
in employing or finding employment for the 
unemployed of the other companies wherever 
it is reasonably practical. In case of failure 
to give steady work, an unemployment bene- 
fit of sixty-five per cent of the average wage 
is to be paid the worker. The five companies 
—the Demountable Typewriter Company, 
Inc., the Northern Casket Company, the 
Standard Refrigerator Company, The Sani- 
tary Refrigerator Company, and the American 
Lock and Hinge Company—do not intend the 
scheme to be exclusive and so the agreement 


explicitly states that other companies may 
join. The plan covers all factory and office 
workers between the ages of twenty-one and 
sixty who have been employed continuously 
for two years or more by one of the com- 
panies. Managers, assistant managers, super- 
intendents, salesmen, and construction workers 
are not included. The company, when con- 
templating laying off a man, will try to use 
him in another department of its plant. Fail- 
ing in this, it will see if one of the other 
companies may have work for him. Unem- 
ployment benefits cease as soon as the 
beneficiary obtains re-employment or any offer 
of employment. The companies do not guar- 
antee that the new position offered will 
involve the same type of work or have the 
same wage, but agree that they will attempt 
to furnish as good or better employment, 
whenever possible. Each company in the 
agreement has an unemployment fund of its 
own and makes contributions to it in any 
manner it sees fit. 


General Electric Company—The _ third 
scheme outlined is unemployment pension 
plan of the General Electric Company. This 
plan was reviewed in the Lasour GaAzerte, 
for July, 1930, page 740. 


Past and Present Methods of Employers in Meeting Unemployment 


Colonel Arthur Woods, chairman of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Committee on Unemployment, 
giving evidence before a committee of the 
United States Senate recently, contrasted the 
attitude of employers during the present in- 
dustrial depression with employment policies 
during similar crises in the past. “In the old 
days,” he said, “when an industrial depression 
came on, the first thing that the head of a 
business would do was to fire everyone he 
could, to cut the wages of everyone he kept, 
to put off all repair work and reconstruction 
work and new construction work that he could 
possibly put off, postpone the whole thing; 
and it was not until after he had done all that, 
sort of thing that he dared to go to the bank 
and ask the bank to be easy and to extend his 
credit. And if he had not done that, the bank 
would have asked him first, ‘Have you done 
all you can to trim your sails, to take things 
in’? That was the prevailing thought. I do 
not think there was any thought any other way. 

“Now we find coming into industry an al- 
most wholly different attitude. I do not want 
to say how far it has gone. J do not want to 
give the impression that it is wholly character- 
istic of industry today; but I do say that we 
see signs of it, instances of it, in a marked 
and a striking way and a definite way. That 
means that instead of trying to discharge every 


one they can, they try to keep every one they 
can. If they cannot keep them on full time, 
they keep them on part time. If they have 
to discharge people, instead of doing it indis- 
criminately, they pick out for discharge those 
who can stand it best—unmarried men; men 
who would be likely to be able to adapt them- 
selves to a different kind of job; sometimes 
older men who have already qualified for pen- 
sion. And when they do have to drop men 
out, they look after their welfare. 

“Some companies are making loans without 
interest to emplovees whom they let go, to be 
paid back when the employee gets his job back. 
They back up their credit at the local stores. 
They let them stay in houses if they are com- 
pany houses. They give them actual relief. 

“All that we find going on. Then, with re- 
ference to reconstruction and repair work, we 
find that the tendency is growing, instead of 
to put off reconstruction and repair work that 
would be undertaken in ordinary times, to 
anticipate it. They do now the reconstruction 
work and repair work that ordinarily would 
not be done until later, with the idea of trying 
to fill in the depression and provide work; and 
they are doing this sort of thing, as far as I 
can see, not out of charity, not with any idea 
that it is a welfare move, but because it is 
good business.” 
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MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ALBERTA 
Orders Governing Telephone Operators and Hotel Employees 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Alberta 
issued an order, taking effect on its 
publication in the Alberta Gazette on 
January 15, governing the employment of 
female telephone operators in the province. 
Women in this occupation were formerly 
included in the classes covered by Order No. 
5 (governing female employees in offices), 
“telephone or telephone operators” being 
mentioned in the list of employments covered 
by that Order (Lasour Gazerre, August, 1925, 
page 779). Accordingly, Order No. 5 is now 
amended by the omitting of the words 
“telephone or,’ and a new Order dealing with 
this class of labour is issued as follows: 


d 


Order No. 8.—Governing Female Telephone 
Operators 


This order shall apply to cities, towns and 
villages having a population of six hundred, or 
over. 


Wages 


1. Except as hereinafter provided, no person, 
firm or corporation shall employ a female 
worker or suffer or permit a female worker to 
be employed as telephone operator at a rate of 
wages less than $14 per week. 


2. The rate of wages for apprentices may be 
less than the rate above prescribed, but shall 
be in accordance with the following schedule: 
One month probationary period for which no 
wage rate is stipulated, not less than— 


$7.50 per week for the 2nd and 3rd months; 
$10 per week for the 4th, 5th and 6th 


months; 

$11 per week for the 7th, 8th and 9th 
months; 

$12 per week for the 10th, llth and 12th 
months— 


after which period she shall be paid not less 
than the minimum rate of $14 per week. 


Deductions 


3. Where the usual hours of employment in 
any establishment in a week are forty or more, 
in the event of the employment of any employee 
for less than the usual hours in any week, 
deduction may be made from the minimum 
wage; but the employer shall pay such employee 
an amount for such week bearing the same 
relation to the minimum wage as the actual 
number of hours of employment in the said 
week bears to the usual hours. 

Where the usual hours of employment in any 
establishment in a week are less than forty, 
deductions may be made from the minimum 
wage; but the employer shall pay to the 
employee for such week an amount which bears 
the same relation to the minimunr wage as the 
number of hours of actual employment in 
such week bears to forty. 


‘Usual hours” as referred to in this order, 
shall mean the usual, regular, or customary 
number of hours worked in a week by the 
majority of the female employees in the class 
of employment concerned in the establishment. 


Overtime 


4. Where overtime or time in excess of the 
maximum hours fixed by the board is worked, 
the employer shall pay the employee for such 
overtime an amount (at a rate not less than 
the minimum wage) proportionate to the num- 
ber of hours of overtime worked by the said 
employee. 


This order shall come into force upon the 
date of publication in the Alberta Gazette. 


A. A. CARPENTER, 
Chairman, Minimum Wage Board. 


W. SMITTEN, 
Secretary, Minimum Wage Board. 


The following additional order, became 


effective on January 31, 1931:— 


Order No. 8 (a) 
This order shall apply to Cities, Towns, and 
Villages having a population of 600 or over. 
Hours 


No person, firm, or corporation shall employ 
a female, or suffer or permit a female to be 
employed, as telephone operator for a greater 
number of hours than nine in any one day or 
forty-eight in any one week; provided that 
where by reason of the season of the year, or 
otherwise, it seems advisable, the Board may 
temporarily increase such hours. 


Order Governing Women in Hotels 

The Minimum Wage Board of Alberta 
issued an order dated December 15, 1930, in 
regard to the application of Order No. 3, gov- 
erning female employees in hotels, restau- 
rants, boarding houses, etc. (LABouR GAZETTE, 
1925, page 778). This order was 
originally restricted in its application to the 
twelve largest cities in the province, but last 
year it was made to apply to all such estab- 
lishments in the province. 


August, 


The new order 
restores the former limitation, in so far as it 
apples to hotels, and accordingly the order 
is now in effect only in the following cities: 
Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine 
Hat, Red Deer, Wetaskiwin, Blairmore, Cam- 
rose, Cardston, 
Redcliff. 


Coleman, Drumheller and 
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Provisional Assessment Rates for Workmen’s Compensation in 
New Brunswick, 1931 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
New Brunswick, as provided for under the 
Act, recently published the provisional assess- 
ments for 1931, being the estimated amounts 
necessary to provide sufficient funds in each 
of the industrial classes to meet all claims for 
compensation payable during the ensuing year. 
The provisional rates of assessment for 1931, 
per $100 of payroll, show a few changes from 
the rates of 1980 (Lasour Gazerrs, January, 
1930, page 28). These changes indicate to 
some extent the nature of the accident record 
in each group on which assessment is based. 

In several of the larger industrial groups the 
assessment remained unchanged from last year, 
among these being coal mining, which con- 
tinues at $5 per $100 of payroll; manufactur- 
ing of steel and iron and its products con- 
tinues at $2; sawmills, lathmills, lumber yards 
workers and woodcutters, etc., remains at $5. 

The principal changes among the industrial 
classification in the rates of assessment levied 
upon them for 1931, as compared with 1930, 
are as follows:— 


Classes showing increases :— 
Construction, installation or operation of 
electric power lines or appliances; electric light 


Inquiry Into Hours and Wages 


Notices were published in the British 
Columbia Gazette, February 6, of the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. J. D. McNiven, Adam Bell, 
and R. D. Morrison as the “Board of Adjust- 
ment” under the Hours of Work Act, 1923; 
and also of the apopintment of Messrs. J. 
D. McNiven, Adam. Bell, and George H. 
Cowan as the “Male Minimum Wage Board” 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act of 1925. 
Mr. McNiven, who is the Deputy Minister 
of Labour for the Province, is the chairman 
of both Boards. 


system; power plants; electric railways; gas 
works, including natural gas installation and 
maintenance: increased from $2 to $3. 

Provincial, municipal or civic roads and 
streets making and repairing exclusive of 
bridge construction; scavenging; street clean- 
Ing; snow or ice removal; culverts; construc- 
tion not otherwise classified; concrete work or 
cement work not otherwise classified: increased 
from $3 to $4. 

Construction of dry docks, piers, wharves, 
breakwaters or other harbour improvements, 
including dredging, subaqueous construction or 
pile driving: increased from $2.50 to $3.50. 


Classes showing decreases :— ; 
Bricklaying; mason work or stone cutting 
not otherwise specified; building; general con- 
struction; concrete or cement work in or con- 
nected with buildings; excavating for or con- 
nected with buildings not deeper than eight 
feet; plastering; structural carpentry, not 
otherwise specified; roof; sheet metal work; 
metal roofing, siding, ceiling or the like; 
building construction (concrete) ; house wreck- 
ing or house moving: reduced from $3 to $2.50. 
Operation of dry-docks, including repair 
work on vessels: reduced from $4.25 to $3.75. 


of Bakers in British Columbia 


Notice is given that both Boards are to 
hold investigations at Victoria and Vancouver 
during February into the circumstances 
surrounding the employment of bakers, bread 
delivery men and _ salesmen. The first- 
mentioned Board will inquire into the ques- 
tion of the necessity for extending the hours 
of these workers beyond the limit of 8-hours 
per day or 48 hours per week. The Male 
Minimum Wage Board are authorized to 
extend their inquiries so as to cover occupa- 
tions of a similar nature to that of bakers. 


Basic Wage Reduced in Australia 


The full arbitration court of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, sitting at Melbourne on 
January 22, ordered a reduction of ten per 
cent in basic wages for the year dating from 
February 2, as a measure of national emergency 
to combat ‘the economic depression. 

The judgment effects the Victorian, South 
Australian and Tasmanian Railway services, 
the Australian Workers’ Union with the ex- 
ception of shearers (whose wages were reduced 
recently) timber workers, clerks, engineers, 


tramway employees, carpenters, painters, dock- 
ers, the Merchant Service Guild and others. 

The Commonwealth statistician described 
the cut as the first step toward a reduction ot 
£30,000,000 in national salary costs. He said 
that another heavy reduction in the basic wage 
would occur almost immediately when the cost 
of living figures for the past three months is 
issued. The further reduction would be be- 
tween four and five shillings weekly. 
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ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Summary of Proceedings of 15th Annual Convention 


HE fifteenth annual convention of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour was con- 
vened at Calgary on January 12, 1931, with 
approximately one hundred delegates in atten- 
dance, presided over by the president, Fred. 
J. White, M.L.A. At the opening session, 
Mayor Davison, who is a member of the 
Typographical Union, welcomed the delegates 
to the city, and Premier J. E. Brownlee ex- 
tended greetings on behalf of the Provincial 
Government. 

According to the joint report of the presi- 
dent and secretary, the Federation was in a 
strong position, both as to membership and 
finances, notwithstanding the business depres- 
sion in Western Canada. The report also re- 
viewed the representations made to the Pro- 
vincial Government on January 28, 1930 
(Lasour Gazerre, February, 1930, page 184). 
Among other subjects discussed in the execu- 
tive report, were: the Coal Mines Act; Mini- 
mum Wage Act; Mothers’ Allowance Act; 
Electrical Energy Act; Coal Miners’ Wage 
Security Act; Mechanics’ Lien Act; Educa- 
tion of Soldiers’ Children Act; Unemployment 
Relief Act; public ownership of the power re- 
sources of the province; health insurance and 
state medicine; old age pensions; and trade 
schools. 

The treasurer’s report showed total receipts, 
including balance from last year, amounting 
to $2,029.61; disbursements, $1,162.50, leaving 
a balance as at December 31, 1930, of $867.11. 

The report of the committee on officers’ re- 
ports expressed satisfaction that the member- 
ship in affiliation with the federation had not 
decreased despite the stringencies of the times, 
and that a number of unions heretofore un- 
affiliated had become identified with the 
federation. 


Unemployment 


In regard to unemployment, it was the 
opinion of the committee that immediate re- 
lief should be three-fold, the cost being borne 
by the Dominion, provincial and municipal 
authorities. The committee suggested that 
the programs of relief employment initiated 
by the Government and the cities, be extended 
to take in all parts of the province where un- 
employment exists. That a summer confer- 
ence of the Dominion and provincial govern- 
ments should be held to evolve a compre- 
hensive program of winter relief extending 
over a number of years, and failing this, that 
the Alberta Government take the initiative 


and call a conference of the Western Prov- 
inces, was urged by the committee. In order 
that working people may during periods of 
employment make provision for the period 
when they may be unemployed, the com- 
mittee recommended that the federation con- 
cur in the view of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, that some form of unem- 
ployment insurance should be enacted, firstly, 
as a purely national measure, or through the 
co-operation of the provinces. With a view 
to stabilization of employment conditions in 
the mines, the committee suggested that the 
Government should make a thorough survey 
of the coal mining situation. The committee 
made a further recommendation, that the 
Federal Government cause an economic con- 
ference to be called of industrialists and econ- 
omists, who would endeavour to work out a 
program so as to regulate production, distri- 
bution and credit facilities, in order that the 
employment situation be stabilized through- 
out the Dominion. The legislation enacted at 
the 1930 session of the Legislature, as enumer- 
ated in the officers’ report, was approved by 
the committee. The report of the committee 
was adopted by the convention. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


To the committee on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion were referred over thirty resolutions, 
among which were: (1) Recommending that 
the minimum weekly payment to injured work- 
men be increased to $15 per week, and where 
weekly earnings are less than $15 per week, 
then that 100 per cent of such earnings be 
paid; (2) Favouring a minimum rate of com- 
pensation in cases of permanent total dis- 
ability of $90 per month; (3) Urging that 
compensation be computed on a daily rate 
instead of on yearly earnings; (4) Seeking the 
payment of 75 per cent of a workman’s wages, 
based upon the rate of pay received at time of 
aceident, and that compensation be paid from 
date of injury until the disability has passed. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions recommended as follows: 
(1) A minimum work-day of 8 hours and a 
5 day week for all workers in Canada; (2) A 
more suitable location and adequate accom- 
modation for the Provincial Government em- 
ployment bureau; (3) The immediate institu- 
tion of an unemployment insurance scheme; 
(4) State health insurance; (5) Free education 
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for all to the highest seat of learning and 
stressing the necessity of free books for all 
pupils; (6) Serious consideration of organiz- 
ing farm workers; (7) Right-of-way for fire 
apparatus; (8) An eight-hour day in all paid 
fire departments in the province; (9) Public 
ownership of all utilities; (10) That single 
men doing relief work be provided with proper 
housing accommodation and receive a reason- 
able rate of compensation; (11) Nationaliza- 
tion of the coal mining industry; (12) Im- 
mediate investigation of the possibilities of 
securing by-products from the coal industry; 
(13) One day off in seven for all paid fire- 
men in the province; (14) That the Federal 
fair wage officer act in a similar capacity for 
the Alberta Government; (15) That the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada urge 
the Federal Government to deal with the 
unemployment situation as a national emer- 
gency; (16) That measures be taken by the 
government to cope with the unemployment 
conditions affecting women and girls; (17) Fair 
wage legislation in Alberta similar to the 
Dominion statutes; (18) That the age at which 
boys may be employed in any mine be raised 
from sixteen to eighteen years; (19) That all 
persons working in or around any mine be 
paid every two weeks and on Saturday; (20) 
That the Provincial Government give financial 


assistance for distressed miners and their 
families; (21) Federal unemployment insur- 


ance for all unemployed or part-time employ- 
ment for male or female workers; (22) Aboli- 


tion of all miners’ provisional certificates, and 
a stricter supervision over examinations for 
miners’ certificates; (23) That the “ closed- 
door” policy on immigration be closely 
watched; (24) That Canadian naturalization of 
newcomers be strictly enforced after the neces- 
sary residence period; (25) An eight-hour day 
law for all hospital nursing staffs in the prov- 
ince; (26) That industry retire its workers 
with a liberal gratuity after twenty-five years’ 
service; (27) Legislation restricting hours of 
labour to eight hours for drivers on trucks 
and busses; (28) That the government place 
barbers and beauty parlor operators amongst 
the licensed trades; (29) That all stoppages 
from wages through the mines offices for school 
taxes be discontinued; (30) That any change 
in the present Alberta Liquor Control Act be 
first submitted to the electors of the province; 
(31) Full provision for Alberta’s future supply 
of natural gas before there is any exportation 
of this commodity; (82) That all affiliated 
members patronize establishments using the 
union label and to use union label goods; (38) 
Revival of the stone cutting industry within 
the province; (34) Offering of prizes for the 
best essay on the history, aims and accomp- 
lishments of the trade union movement, to 
be competed for by students in grades XI 
and XII in the high schools of the province. 

In the election of officers, Fred J. White, 
M.L.A., Calgary, was re-elected president, and 
Elmer E. Roper, Edmonton, re-elected secre- 
tary. 


District 18, United Mine Workers of America 


The nineteenth consecutive constitutional 
convention of District 18, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, which has jurisdiction over 
the coal areas of Alberta, was held in Cal- 
gary, January 7-10, with 27 delegates in at- 
tendance Mr. Robert Livett, the provincial 
president, presided. The report of the officers 
outlined their activities during the past two 
years, during which it was stated they had 
been guided by the declared policies of the 
organization. It was also stated that “con- 
tinued trade depression with its consequent 
unemployment and similar problems, coupled 
with the activities of those who seek to de- 
stroy us, have made the work more difficult.” 
Appreciation was expressed at the loyalty and 
support of the membership who had con- 
tributed to the progress which had been made. 
Reference was made to the strike in Wayne 
and the situation in Mercoal, as well as to the 
difficulty in organizing owing to the depressed 
state of the mining industry, and mention 
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was made of unemployment in general and of 
its effects. In regard to workmen’s compensa- 
tion it was suggested that representations 
should be made to the Alberta Legislature 
with a view to having changes made in the 
present method of computing earnings. In 
the matter of wage policies the officers urged 
caution in new wage scales, but pointed out 
that wages should be paid commensurate with 
the skill, labouriousnmess and hazard of the 
service rendered. This report, as well as the 
financial report of the secretary-treasurer was 
adopted. 

Telegrams conveying greetings to the dele- 
gates were received from Tom Moore, presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers. 

Resolutions were adopted in favour of the 
following measures :— 

Amendment of the Old Age Pensions Act 
so as to provide for the payment of pensions 
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to British subjects of ten years’ residence in 
Canada and that the age be reduced from 
70 to 60 years; 

That the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments be petitioned to establish a coal by- 
products plant in the Drumheller area; 

That the dumping of all coal into Canada 
be banned; 

That provision be made for a competent 
first aid man at each mine; 

That the closed door policy on immigra- 
tion be closely watched; 

That Canadian nationalization of new 
comers be encouraged after the necessary 
residence period; 

State unemployment insurance and state 
medicine ; 
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An eight-hour day law applicable to all 
workers; 

Federal and Provincial aid for destitute 
miners, in connection with which a telegram 
was sent to Premier Brownlee; 


Public ownership of mines and minerals. 


Much time was devoted to questions dealing 
with scale and other technical matters. A 
number of resolutions seeking desired changes 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act were 
adopted, as were also a number of proposed 
alterations in the constitution, one of which 
changes the time of meeting from January to 
October every two years, the next convention 
to be held in October, 1932. 





NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
Eighteenth Annual Convention, January, 1931 


HE New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
held its eighteenth annual convention on 
January 6-8, 1931, President E. R. Steeves, 
Moncton, presiding. Among the speakers to 
address the delegates at the opening session 
were: His Honour Lieut~Governor H. H. 
McLean; Mayor W. W. White; Hon. L. P. D. 
Tilley, K.C., president of the Executive Coun- 
cil; and Thomas Bell, M.P. At a later session 
Hon. Dr. P. J. Veniot, former Premier of 
New Brunswick and former Postmaster Gen- 
eral, addressed the convention. According to 
the report of the executive, as presented by 
George R. Melvin, secretary-treasurer, the 
most important matters demanding immediate 
attention were: (1) Devising ways and means 
of having put into full effect the Mother’s 
Allowance Act, the Minimum Wage Act 
(Women and Girls), the Old Age Pensions 
Act, and the Children’s Protection Act; (2) 
securing some clear cut pronouncement on the 
unemployment sitaution as it exists. After re- 
viewing the action of the federal and provincial 
Governments on unemployment, the report 
suggested that there was need for some 
scheme such as unemployment insurance. 

A substantial balance standing to the credit 
of the Federation at the close of 1930, was 
shown in the financial report. This report 
further showed that the affiliates of the 
Federation numbered 47 bodies, with a com- 
bined approximate membership of 4,500. 

The resolutions adopted included the follow- 
ing recommendations:— 

Early proclamation bringing into effect the 
Mother’s Allowance Act, the Minimum Wage 
Act, the Old Age Pensions Act, and the Chil- 
dren’s Protection Act. 


Amendment to the Liquor. Control legisla- 
tion to permit the sale of light wines and 
beers. 

Amendment to Section 36 (1) (b) of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to provide com- 
pensation of $10 per week, and where wages 
less than that amount, then full wages. 

That acetylene and electric welders be placed 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Amendment of the Public Utilities Act with 
a view to determining a fair rate to be charged 
for service rendered by any privately-owned 
utility company enjoying a monopoly. 

Licensing of all employing electricians and 
inside wiremen, and the inspection of all in- 
side electrical work. 

Increase in the amount of workmen’s com- 
pensation from 55 to 75 per cent of average 
wages. 

The curtailing to a minimum of home 
studies for public school children. 

Institution of the 8-hour day on all pro- 
vincial public works. 

Adoption of the federal ballot for use in 
New Brunswick. 

Revision of the Theatres and Cinemato- 
graphs Act so as to cover recent advances in 
the industry and that motion picture machine 
operators be consulted before any further 
changes are made. 

Elimination of all tax on theatre admission 
tickets of the value of fifty cents and under. 

Amendment of the Coroner’ Act so that an 
inquest shall be held into every fatal indus- 
trial accident and that the coroner be paid. 

Representation of labour on the board of 
public utilities commission. 
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Elimination of machinery where labour 
could be used on provincial works, and that 
labourers be paid not less than 40 cents per 
hour, 8 hours per day. 

Compilation of a list of goods bearing the 
union label, made in Canada and obtainable 
in New Brunswick and that this list when 
completed be distributed to all affiliated locals. 

Pensions for all blind persons in Canada. 

That owners or lessees of theatres seriously 
consider the re-instatement of orchestras in 
their places of entertainment. 

That an inquiry be made of premiums 
charged by automobile insurance companies in 
the province. 

That jurymen be paid sufficient to cover all 
loss of time and expenses incurred. 

Appointment of a qualified boiler inspector, 
and that all boilers be inspected once a year. 


Closer co-operation between the government, 
the compensation board and stationary en- 
gineers. 

That a portion of the unemployment relief 
fund allotted to the Province of New Bruns- 
wick be paid to municipalities that have al- 
ready made provision for the starting of cer- 
tain public works, the 8-hour day and the 
provision of the Fair Wages Act to prevail. 

Adoption of the shorter work day, 40-hour 
week, and an unemployment insurance scheme, 
as a further solution of the unemployment 
problem. 

The officers re-elected were: President, E. 
R. Steeves, Moncton; First vice-president, 
J. A. Whitebone, Saint John; Second vice- 
president, James L. Johnston, McAdam; 
Third vice-president, John Wallace, Reynolds; 
Secretary-treasurer, George R. Melvin, Saint 
John. 


TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Annual Presentation of Legislative Program to Dominion Government 


HE executive council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, composed 
of Tom Moore (president), P. M. Draper 
(secretary-treasurer), John T. Foster, James 
Simpson and R. J. Tallon (vice-presidents), 
accompanied by Canadian representatives of 
affliated organizations, presented to the Do- 
minion Government on January 22 a program 
of legislative and administrative changes de- 
sired by the congress. The Prime Minister, 
Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, who received the 
delegation in the railway committee room of 
the House of Commons, was accompanied by 
the following members of the Cabinet: Hon. 
Senator G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Hugh Guthrie, Minister of Justice; Hon. 
E. B. Ryckman, Minister of National Reve- 
nue; Hon. R. J. Manion, Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals; Hon. H. H. Stevens, Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce; Hon. E. W. 
Rhodes, Minister of Fisheries; Hon. W. A. 
Gordon, Minister of Immigration; Hon. C. H. 
Cahan, Secretary of State; Hon. D. M. Suth- 
erland, Minister of National Defence; Hon. 
Murray MacLaren, Minister of Pensions and 
National Health; Hon. Mr. Dupré, Solicitor 
General, and Hon. A. Duranleau, Minister of 
Marine. 


Unemployment 


Mr. Tom Moore, after some introductory 
remarks, presented the memorandum on un- 
employment, in which pleasure was expressed 
at the prompt action taken by the Govern- 
ment to give effect to the recommendations 
of the Employment Service Council of Can- 
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ada (Lasour GAzertr, September, 1930, page 
1057), which had met in Ottawa in August, 
1930, and the acceptance by the Dominion of 
partial responsibility by co-operating with 
provincial and municipal authorities in re- 
spect to the providing of work and granting 
of direct relief. The delegation paid tribute 
to the Minister of Labour for his untiring 
efforts to make the money voted for relief 
work at the special session of Parliament 
promptly available, as a result of which many 
relief jobs were then under way by provincial 
and municipal authorities, and for his firm 
insistence that the regulations, especially 
those respecting hours of labour and condi- 
tions of employment, should be strictly ad- 
hered to in the carrying out of these works. 
Satisfaction was expressed that the Minister 
of Immigration had given effect to the recom- 
mendation of the congress for the strict en- 
forcement and maintenance of regulations 
prohibiting the entry of immigrant labour 
into Canada, it being believed that continued 
adherence to this policy was essential to pre- 
vent an accentuation of the unemployment 
problem. With a view to the removal of the 
causes of unemployment and the mitigation 
of any future similar crisis, the following pro- 
posals were made:— 

(a) That control should be exercised over 
tariff protected industries so as to compel 
preference of employment for Canadian labour; 
observance of hours and rates of wages equal 
to those adopted by the Federal Government 
for government work; prevention of watering 


of stock and charging of unreasonable prices to 
the consumer and the granting of a tariff high 
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‘enough to allow of these measures being put 
into force and yet enable efficiently managed 
‘industries to successfully meet competition in 
the home market. 

(6) That generous support be given to the 
‘National Research Council so as to encourage 


‘the fullest development and use, in their 
‘highest manufactured form, of our natural 
wesources, 


(e) That a clause be inserted in all govern- 
‘ment contracts demanding that all materials 
used in such contracts shall be of Canadian 
manufacture and wherever this is not possible 
that preference be given to countries within 
the British Empire. 

(d) That every encouragement should be 
given for the continued development of free 
employment bureaus administered by the prov- 
inces and co-ordinated by the Federal Hmploy- 
ment Service Act; towards the co-ordination 
of seasonal occupations; for the settlement of 
industrial workers on vacant lands and to 
provide financial assistance for transportation 
of workers to distant jobs and temporary 
employment. 

(e) For the gathering, in connection with 
the 1931 census, of information respecting 
unemployment and that action be taken to 
make this available as soon as possible. 

(f) For the establishment of a national 
system of unemployment insurance based on 
contributions by the state, the employers and 
the employees. 


Unemployment Insurance 


In respect to the latter proposal, the 
opinion was expressed in the memorandum 
that this can be dealt with by the Federal 
Government inasmuch as in 1921 the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in reporting on a recom- 
mendation of the Washington Conference of 
the International Labour Organization, said: 
“Unemployment insurance has a pronounced 
Federal aspect, and on the whole the Mip- 
ister thinks the establishment of a system of 
unemployment insurance is competent to the 
Dominion in the exercise of its residuary 
legislative power with relation to the peace, 
order and good government of Canada.” 

Labour’s reasons for urging the adoption of 
unemployment insurance were summarized as 
follows :— 

(1) It will tend to reduce the volume of 
unemployment by (qa) stabilizing purchasing 
power of the workers and thus continuing to 


provide employment to thousands who would 
otherwise be added to the ranks of the unem- 


ployed; (b) Inducing greater effort towards 
co-ordination of seasonal activities; (¢) Lead- 
ing to the employment of Labour already 


in Canada instead of the seeking of immigrant 
supplies of same; (d) Better budgeting of 
work so as to reduce the peak period of employ- 
ment and subsequent periods of depression. 

(2) It would give protection to the worker 
and his family and prevent the demoraliza- 
tion which often occurs when, through in- 
ability to obtain employment, workers are com- 
pelled to depend upon charitable doles. 

(3) It will reveal actual facts concerning 
the amount and causes of unemployment, thus 
providing valuable information essential to the 
prevention of unemployment. 


(4) It will make higher living standards 
possible and assist in decreasing industrial 
unrest. 


Economic Research 


The periodic occurrence of acute unemploy- 
ment, it was stated, emphasizes the need in 
Canada for some permanent organization 
devoted to the gathering of facts in respect 
to the economic changes taking place in in- 
dustry and agriculture, and the opinion was 
offered that the National Research Council 
could well include on its staff the necessary 
experts for such an undertaking. As a means 
of contact with organizations in a position to 
give guidance as to the form such investi- 
gations should take from time to time, it was 
recommended that there be established an 
Advisory Committee to this Council, on 
which one or more representatives of such 
organizations, including the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada should be 
members. 


British North America Act Amendments 


Mr. P. M. Draper, the secretary-treasurer 
of the congress, read the following memo- 
randum on amendments to the British North 
America Act :— 


“We believe that when the British North 
America Act became law in 1867 the purpose 
sought was to establish national unity within 
the Dominion of Canada. With the great 
changes that have occurred during the past 
decade it has become increasingly apparent 
that amendments to this Act are necessary if 
this ideal is to be achieved. Its provisions 
often act as a deterrent to social and economic 
progress and create unnecessary hardship on 
Canadian citizens, especially those who find it 
essential, in the following of their occupations, 
to move from one province to another. 

“For these reasons Organized Labour has 
sought amendments to the Act which would:— 

(a) Foster ‘national unity’ by giving greater 
powers to the Federal Government to deal with 
social and labour legislation and particularly 
that covered in the recommendations and con- 
ventions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence (League of Nations); (b) Abolish appeals 
to the Privy Council and establish the Supreme 
Court of Canada as the highest court of appeal, 
and (c) Bring about such changes in the con- 
stitution of Parliament as may be necessary 
to make decisions of the elected representatives 
of the people paramount. 

“The extent to which the provisions of this 
Act relating to the respective jurisdiction of 
the Federal and Provincial Governments creates 
complications on matters of national import- 
ance was demonstrated during the Fourth 
Session of the Sixteenth ParHament (1930) by 
the manner in which it was cited in the debates 
on Health Units; Establishment in Universi- 
ties of Chairs of Scholarship on International 
Peace; Development of national highways; 
Federal assistance for Technical Education: 
Nationalization of radium supply; Radio broad- 
casting; Unemployment Insurance; Labour con- 
ditions in bonused industries, and Old Age 
Pensions. 
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“From such reports as have been made public 

of the Imperial Conference 1930, it would 
appear that difficulties were again encountered 
when attempting to clearly define Canada’s 
attitude towards complete national autonomy 
with the result that decision was deferred until 
the _Tepresentations of the provinces have 
received consideration. 
_ “We are informed by the public Press that 
it is the intention of the Government to hold 
a conference with the Provincial Governments 
in respect to this matter and we would most 
respectfully urge that if the Federal Govern- 
ment does not consider it within its competence 
to take immediate action on the recommenda- 
tions outlined above that authority should be 
sought at this forthcoming provincial Confer- 
ees enable these changes to be brought 
about.” 


Old Age Pensions 


Mr. John T. Foster, vice-president of the 
congress, submitted the following memo- 
randum on old age pensions:— 

“Prior to the passage of the present Old 
Age Pension Bill, organized labour strongly 
urged that the responsibility for the protec- 
tion of aged workers should be accepted wholly 
by the Federal Government so as to ensure 
equality of treatment to all Canadian citizens 
irrespective of the provinces in which they 
reside. Experience has shown the proposal was 
a sound one inasmuch as up to the present time 
only the provinces west of the Quebec boundary 
have put the existing Act into operation, the 
Maritime Provinces having stated their in- 


ability to give such benefits to their aged 
workers owing to their financial position. 
“The need for protection to aged needy 


workers has been amply demonstrated by the 
numbers who have qualified for benefits in the 
Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia and every effort 
should be made to extend similar benefits to 
equally worthy Canadian citizens in the other 
provinces. 

“We are glad to know from public state- 
ments made that it is now the intention of 
the Government to accept responsibility for 
the payment of such benefits and we sincerely 
hope that legislation will be introduced at the 
coming session of Parliament to implement 
these promises. 

“With the growing difficulty which’ aged 
workers find in obtaining employment, it 
becomes increasingly apparent that there are 
great numbers who still remain unprovided for 
and we would at this time respectfully urge 
that the Act should be amended so as to reduce 
the qualifying age from seventy years to sixty- 
five. 

“We would further request that the provi- 
sion in the Act limiting the aggregate of 
private and pension income to $360 in the year 
should be materially increased so as not to 
penalize those who by their own efforts have 
been able to purchase government annuities or 
secure moderate pensions through their mem- 
bership in Jabour or fraternal organizations 
and we would ask that this maximum of $360 
should be raised to a sum which would provide 
a more comfortable existence for these thrifty 
workers during their declining years. 

“Another section of the Act which has 
caused considerable hardship to needy workers 
otherwise qualified to be granted these benefits 
is the demand for five years’ residence in the 


province where the application is made and we 
would respectfully ask that this be repealed so 
that those who have resided twenty years 
within Canada may become eligible irvespective 
of the province in which they have lived.” 


Technical Edueation 


The memorandum on technical education, 

as presented by Mr. James Simpson, vice- 
president of the congress, pointed out the 
importance of technical education as the 
foundation of industrial efficiency, and stated 
that the Trades and Labour Congress had 
been represented by a vice-president; on the 
commission which had been appointed in 
1910 to enquire into technical education and 
as-a result of whose report the Technical 
Education Act was passed. Proceeding the 
memorandum stated: 
_ “The benefits of this measure, which came 
into effect in 1919, were so apparent that dur- 
ing the entire period of its operation it received 
the full support of not only labour but also 
of employers, educational authorities and all 
public bodies concerned. 

“By this Act the Federal Government agreed 
to co-operate with Provincial Governments in 
the development of this important educational 
activity and the financial aid thus provided 
resulted in the establishment of technical 
schools in every province. 

“Tt is our contention that this aid should 
never have been discontinued, and that the 
great assistance rendered to Canadian indus- 
try by the development of facilities for tech- 
nical education through the Technical Hduca- 
tion Act justify its re-enactmenet. We, there- 
fore, respectfully urge that action be taken 
at the forthcoming session of Parliament to 


again place such a measure on the Statute 
Books.” 


Representation on Tariff Board and Other 
Government Appointed Bodies 


In the memorandum on representation on 
Tariff Board and other bodies appointed by 
the Government, which was read by Mr. R. J. 
Tallon, vice-president of the congress, it was 
stated that:— 

“Tabour desires at all times to co-operate in 
constructive activities and believes that mem- 
bership on the Tariff Board would provide an 
opportunity, not only for protecting workers’ 
interests, but that also from its experience in 
industry to contribute something of value to- 
wards a solution of the many problems with 
which a Tariff Board has constantly to deal. 
The Government has recognized on many oe- 
casions the value of the co-operation of organ- 
ized labour on numerous Boards, Commissions, 
etc. At the present time such representation 
is accorded it on the Dominion Council of 
Health, the Employment Service Council of 


Canada, the National Research Council, the 
Canadian Engineering Standards Association, 


the Railway Commission and the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Directorate, in addition to a 
number of other national bodies of a nom 
governmental character. 

“The Tariff Board, dealing, as it does, with 
questions which vitally affect labour, cannot be 
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classed as less important to Labour than any 
of the foregoing and we, therefore, most strongly 
urge that the Government will give favourable 
consideration to the appointment on the re- 
constituted Tariff Board of a Labour repre- 
sentative chosen in agreement with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 

“Tt has been a source of gratification to note 
that the Government has seen fit to select one 
from the ranks of organized labour to fill the 
responsible position of Minister of Labour and 
also a matter of favourable comment that in 
the reorganization of the Canadian National 
Railways Directorate Labour’s representative 
has been reappointed,” 


Other Proposals 


The remaining items in the memorandum 
were presented by Mr. Moore, and in part, 
were as follows:— 


Colonization and Migration—Appreciation 
was expressed for the protection being afforded 
Canadian workers during the present depres- 
sion by the strict enforcement of the immigra- 
tion regulations and the Order in Council 
prohibiting the entry of contract labour 
(Lasour GazerrE, October, 1930, page 1144); 
it was urged that this policy be maintained 
at all times, and that only such immigrants 
be admitted as can be properly absorbed in 
the national life, and for whom there is reason- 
able prospect of employment for a period long 
enough to allow of establishing themselves in 
this country without displacing workers al- 
ready here. 

It was requested that the administration of 
the Alien Labour Act be assigned to a min- 
ister of the government so that violations may 
be promptly and effectively dealt with. 

Satisfaction was expressed with the action 
taken during the past few months by the 
Minister of Immigration in encouraging settle- 
ment of Canadian citizens on available farm 
lands, a policy which, according to public re- 
ports, has resulted in more than one thousand 
unemployed industrial workers being assisted 
to establish themselves on farm holdings. 

With the transfer of the natural resources to 
provincial control which carries with it re- 
sponsibility for placement and settlement of 
immigrants, 1b was considered that the neces- 
sity for the establishment of an Advisory 
Board to the Immigration Department was 
increasingly necessary. Such a Board, it was 
stated, should include not only representatives 
of each province but also those of industry, 
labour and agriculture in order that national 
policies on colonization and immigration may 
be evolved to meet circumstances as they 
exist from time to time. 

Since 1922, the International Labour Office 
(Geneva) having endeavoured to compile com- 
parative international statistics referring to 


the movements of people between countries, 
it was suggested that the Dominion Govern- 
ment co-operate in this by furnishing “emi- 
gration” as well as “immigration” statistics 
for Canada, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations adopted by the conference of the 
International Labour Organization 1922. 


(2) Health Units—Endorsation was given 
to the efforts being made by the Canadian 
Social and Hygiene Council for the establish- 
ment of county health units throughout Can- 
ada. The beneficial results that have accrued 
where they have been established, mostly in 
the Province of Quebec, and with the financial 
aid of a United States Foundation, it was 
stated, warrants assistance being given by the 
Dominion Government to enable similar units 
to be established throughout Canada, and the 
Government was asked to make provision for 
the setting up of such units. 


(3) Pensions for the Blind—It was stated 
that the Congress strongly supported the efforts 
of the Canadian Federation of the Blind for 
pensions for those who, because of their afflic- 
tion, are unable to provide maintenance for 
themselves. It was also suggested that the 
Dominion Health Department establish a 
small committee on which bona fide organiza- 
tions of the blind be given representation for 
the purpose of making recommendations on 
matters concerning the interests of dependent 
blind persons and on such measures as might 
lead to prevention of blindness. 


(4) Letter Carriers Conditions—Apprecia- 
tion was expressed of the action of the Post- 
master General in including Christmas, as well 
as New Year’s Day, as a holiday for letter 
carriers. It was stated that “the inadequacy 
of the pay to letter carriers for the service 
which they render has been publicly admitted 
by all parties in Parliament during the past 
several years,” and it was urged that this un- 
satisfactory condition be corrected. It was 
also requested that steps be taken to give full 
power to the Postmaster General to deal with 
salaries and conditions of employment of 
letter carriers without undue restriction by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

(5) Marine and Shipping Matters—In con- 
nection with the proposed revision of the Ship- 
ping Act so as to bring the sections regulat- 
ing labour conditions more into harmony with 
present day developments, it was mentioned 
that action on this had been delayed pend- 
ing decision by the Imperial Conferences. 
Now that definite decisions were understood 
to have been arrived at at the Imperial Con- 
ference (1930), it was urged that revision of 
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the act be made immediately. Consideration 
was particularly asked for the following pro- 
posals emanating from the National Asssocia- 
tiom of Marine Engineers: (a) That this or- 
ganization be granted representation on the 
Examining Board for Marine Engineers; (b) 
for the appointment of a qualified engineer to 
sit as a commissioner on the Wreck Commis- 
sion on all cases; (c) for the appointment of 
a health inspector at each important port with 
full power of inspection on Canadian ships; 
(d) for regulations which will compel all ves- 
sels whether steam or sail, whose tonnage or 
nominal horse power would ordinarily place 
them in the category of vessels requiring cer- 
tified officers under the Act, to take out Sea- 
men’s Article of Agreement, and that unquali- 
fied workmen be prohibited from operating 
unloading machinery on vessels, and (e) for 
the revision of the section dealing with coast- 
wise trading so as to exclude from Canadian 
port-to-port trade cther than ships built in 
Canada, owned by Canadians, manned by 
Canadian seamen and registered in Canada, 
with a view to permitting ships of other 
countries to enter this trade only under proper 
duties. 

(6) Criminal Code Amendments—Regret 
was expressed that notwithstanding that on 
eight different occasions the House of Com- 
mons has adopted bills to repeal the amend- 
ments to the Criminal Code that were inserted 
during the 1919 session of Parliament, and to 
restore the sections dealing with sedition, etc.. 
which existed prior to that time, the Senate 
has refused to approve of the same. It was 
urged that the expressed will of the elected 
representatives of the people should be given 
effect to in respect to this subject. Further 
amendments urged for the past several years, 
to re-insert the clause defining and legalizing 
peaceful picketing previously contained in 
Chapter 13, Section 173, of the Consolidated 
Statutes of Canada, 1886, were again requested. 


(7) International Labour Organization —Ilt 
was requested that legislation be enacted to 
give effect to such of the conventions and 
recommendations emanating from the confer- 
ences of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion at Geneva, as come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government. To this end 
the president asked (a) for the full application 
of the Eight-Hour Day Order-in-Council to all 
government employees; (b) the repeal of the 
Lord’s Day Act, and the enactment of a mea- 
sure which would insure to all workers one 
day’s rest in seven; (c) the adoption of up-to- 
date seamen’s articles of agreement; (d) mea- 
sures to deal with unemployment and provide 
unemployment insurance; (e) adoption of the 
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recommendations respecting immigration and 
emigration statistics and (f) steps leading to 
ensuring safety in loading and unloading ships. 

It was further requested that steps be taken 
to encourage greater intereste on the part of 
the provincial governments in those matters 
emanating from the International Labour Or- 
ganization, which, under the terms of the 
British North America Act, are held to come 
within provincial jurisdiction, and for that 
purpose annual interprovincial conferences tc 
consider these International Labour Conven- 
tions, etc., were suggested. 


(8) Fair Wages—Amendments to the Fair 
Wage Act of 19380 (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 
1930, page 383), were requested so as to make 
the provisions of this measure applicable to 
all undertakings financed wholly or in part by 
the Dominion Government funds. It was also 
suggested that “in order to overcome the 
abuses which still continue from non-com- 
pliance with the wage provisions of the Act 
and the fair wage regulations that the wages 
of employees be paid in cash each week by a 
representative of the Department letting the 
contract, the total amount of such wages paid 
to be deducted from monies due to the con- 
tractor.” A further request was that all con- 
tracts for water transportation for the Govern- 
ment of Canada should be made with Cana- 
dian registered ships, manned by Canadian per- 
sonnel and paying the rates of wages recog- 
nized in Canada for the respective classes of 
the crew. 


(9) Electoral Reform—Request was made 
that the Election Act be amended so as to 
provide for half holiday with pay on election 
day; also that the Senate and House of Com- 
mons Act be amended so that members once 
elected to the House of Commons should not 
be compelled to seek re-election upon accept- 
ance of a position as a Minister of the Crown. 
Attention was called to the difficulty encount- 
ered by seamen, who are necessarily away 
from home on election day, in exercising their 
franchise, and it was asked that some arrange- 
ment be made whereby polls could be taken 
on ships which are away from their regular 
ports. 


(10) Railway Act—Changes in this Act were 
requested so as to require the Railway Board 
of Commissioners to deal with applications 
made by railway employees respecting amend- 
ments to existing orders in the same manner 
as those made by railway companies or ship- 
pers. Request was also made that the powers 
of the Dominion Railway Commission be ex- 
tended so as to cover motor transportation ou 
highways. 
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(11) ‘Calendar Reform—It was stated that 
the Transport Committee of the League of 
Nations has the subject of calendar reform 
under consideration, and that an International 
Conference will» probably be called to deal 
with the question during the present year. In 
preparation for this meeting, national com- 
mittees on calendar reform have been set up 
in nineteen countries, and it was urged that 
similar action be taken in Canada. 


(12) Prison Reform—It was requested that 
steps be taken to give effect to the report of 
the Government Commission (1921) on this 
matter. 


(18) Cadet Training—Abolition of all money 
grants for cadet training and other military 
training in schools was asked, to be replaced 
by grants of non-military physical training. 


(14) Bankruptcy Act Amendments—Changes 
were asked with a view to giving priority to 
wage claims over other creditors. 


(15) Canada Marking Act—To be extended 
to apply to the boot and shoe industry. 


(16) Co-operative Legislation—For the pur- 
pose of encouraging co-operative trading in 
Canada and facilitate interprovincial trading 
by such societies. 


(17) Nationalization of Radio—The Govern- 
ment was urged to give effect to the Aird 
Report by the creation of a nationally owned 
and operated broadcasting system. Radio 
broadcasting, it was declared, shauld be de- 
veloped in the national interests rather than 
along the lines of an advertising medium. 


(18) Tariff Policies—The policy of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada in 
support of tariff protection for industry, it 
was pointed out, was set forth fully in a mem- 
orandum submitted to the Drayton Tariff 
. Commission at its sittings in Ottawa, January 
1921. The proposals made therein, as amended 
at subsequent annual convention of the con- 
gress, were summarized as follows:— 


(a) Industries enjoying protection should be 
compelled to absorb all available labour in 
Canada before employing workers from other 
countries. 


(0) The Department of Labour should have 
power of investigation and control over con- 
ditions of employment of the workers in a pro- 
tected industry with sufficient power to enforce 
at least as high a standard for workers in 
protected industries as those enjoyed by work- 
ers engaged in similar occupations in any coun- 
try against which such tariffs are applied, these 
in no case to be less than such as are set out 
in the conventions and recommendations adopted 
at the annual conferences of the International 
Labour Organization in harmony with the terms 
of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. 


(c) Protection should never be so high as 
to create a monopoly and remove all incentive 
for initiative and improvement on the part of 
the management. 


(d) The Government should have full control 
over the capitalization of industries benefiting 
by protection and thus prevent watering of 
stocks and cutting of melons. 


(e) To secure industrial stability in pro- 
tected industries that the scope of the industrial 
Disputes Act be extended so as to cover all 
such industries. 


The Government was asked to carefully con- 
sider giving effect to the above when dealing 
with tariff matters. Mr. Moore stated that 
the executive council of the congress viewed 
with some concern the action of certain manu- 
facturers whose industry was aided by tariff 
increases last September, and who apparently 
gave pledges not to exploit the people through 
price advances; they have, however, whilst 
not increasing current prices, reduced wage 
rates, which action organized labour regards 
as exploiting the workers, if not the public. 
Support was voiced to the protests made by 
one of the affiliated organizations, the Pattern 
Makers’ League, with respect to the unsatis- 
factory manner in which duties are assessed 
on patterns for castings coming into Canada, 
which it was claimed should be assessed 
according to their finished value. 


The memorandum closed with a declaration 
in support of action which may lead to the 
fuller development of the steel shipbuilding 
industry in Canada. 


The Prime Minister’s Reply 


Replying to the representations made, the 
Prime Minister informed the delegation that 
the subject of radio broadcasting was one 
which must be considered from two stand- 
points, technical and national. Canada’s 
geographical position presented certain diffi- 
culties which must be born in mind in the 
consideration of the matter from a national 
viewpoint. The action to be taken will be 
determined by the cabinet so that steps may 
be taken at the next session of Parliament. 
Old Age pension legislation, he stated, would 
also be introduced at the coming session, and 
grants for technical education would be re- 
stored. On the question of unemployment 
insurance, Mr. Bennett stated that there 
should be a close study of the matter, but 
in place of a commission he thought that an 
inter-departmental inquiry might be conducted 
to obtain the fullest information. 


The president of the congress declared that 
Labour was pleased with the Government’s 
action in preventing exploitation of the con- 
sumer as promised at the emergency session 
of Parliament in September last, but he stated 
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that labour had been exploited, mentioning 
the shoe industry. 


The Prime Minister said he was not aware 
of this, and stated that he had just spoken 
to Senator Robertson, the Minister of Labour, 
who informed him that an inquiry was under 
way, and would be pursued. 


Broadly and generally, Mr. Bennett re- 
marked, in dealing with the matter of un- 
employment, the Government, seized as it 
was with the seriousness of the problem, took 
measures aS soon as it came into office for 
the purpose of securing the labour population 
of the country against suffering. The admin- 
istration had ever since continued, and pro- 
posed to continue in the future, to do its best 
with difficulties which confronted the people. 

Turning to the recommendation of the dele- 
gation that all money grants for cadet train- 
ing and other military training in schools be 
abolished and grants for non-military physical 
training be submitted, the Prime Minister 
said that the matter of cadet training would 
be discussed in Council, but there was no 
intention to permit anything of a military 
nature. 

In regard to the proposal for the abolition 
of appeals to the Privy Council and the estab- 
lishment of the Supreme Court of Canada as 
the highest court of appeal, the Prime Min- 
ister said that Parliament had no right at the 
present time to take away from the provinces 
or any litigant the right of appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. This 
would involve an amendment to the British 
North America Act, and any such amendment 
would have to be preceded by a conference 
between the Dominion and the provinces, 
who were contracting parties to the Canadian 
constitution. The Prime Minister observed 
that the right of appeal to the Privy Council 
was not a restriction, but it was a right which 
had been conferred upon the poorest of the 
King’s subjects to carry his appeal to the foot 
of the throne. 

In reference to the recommendation that 
steps be taken to give full power to the Post- 
master General to deal with salaries and con- 
ditions of letter carriers “without undue re- 
striction by the Civil Service Commission,” 
Mr. Bennett remarked any steps initiated to 
take letter carriers out of the public service 
and from under the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Service Commission probably would produce 
considerable dissent. 

The Prime Minister was of opinion that 
some of the prison reforms mentioned by the 
delegation respecting a report made in 1921 
had been acted upon in certain respects. He 
stated further that the Government would 
give careful consideration to the representa- 


tions made, and heartily thanked the delega- 
tion for the manner in which they had pre- 
sented their program. He believed the 
delegates would accord their sympathetic sup- 
port in the matter of handling the problems 
of the country. 


Other Members of Delegation 


The executive of the Trades and Labour 
Congress was accompanied by the following 
representatives of affiliated international 
organizations: W. G. Powlesland, of the 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths; Walter Coyle, 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers; Jos. Pelletier, 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders; E. W. A. O’Dell, 
Boot and Shoe Workers; B. J. Hiscock, 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers; Frank McKenna, Louis Beuloin, 
Thos. Broad and Jos. Corbett, Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen; Arthur Martel, Pat 
Green and Jas. F. Marsh, United Brotherhood 
Carpenters and Joiners; EH. Ingles, Jas. 
Broderick and J. Noble, Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; Frank Healey, Steam and 
Operating Iingineers; J. SS. Noel, Fire 
Fighters; W. F. Bush, United Garment 
Workers; Jas. Somerville, Geo. Murphy and 
R. Riley, International Association of 
Machinists; W. V. Turnbull, J. J. O’Grady, 
W. Jewkes and J. G. Geraldi, Maintenance- 
of-Way Employees; A. Bell, International 
Association Sheet Metal Workers; F. W. 
Felker, Moulders’ Union; A. D’Aoust, Inter- 
national Brotherhood Papermakers; Wm. 
Renwick, F. Yates and Wm. Kirby, Pattern 
Makers’ League; Jas. Ward, Operative 
Plasterers; J. W. Bruce, United Association 
Plumbers and Steamfitters; Geo. R. Brunet, 
Printing Pressmen; Maurice Labell, Brother- 
hood Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; 
Magnus Sinclair, Amalgamated Association 
Street and Electric Railway Employees; W. 
P. Covert, International Alliance Theatrical 
Stage Employees; J. L. Smith, Journeymen 
Stonecutters’ Association; Jas. Watt, Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union; J. J. Trainor, Order Rail- 
road Telegraphers; G. R. Pawson, Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union; J. J. Reaves, Federated 
Association Letter Carriers; W. A. Mac- 
Donald, National Association Marine 
Engineers; Chas. Dickie, Division 4, Railway 
Employees Department, A. F. of L., and A. 
EE. Bastien, American Federation of Labour. 





Hon Dr. J. M. Robb, Minister of Health 
for Ontario, amnounced on January 31, that 
plans are now under consideration by the 
provincial Department of Health for improv- 
ing the system of medical inspection in the 
province. These plans include provision for 
a full-time health officer and a board of health 
to be appointed by each county council. 
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FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC WORKERS OF CANADA 


On January 28 a delegation waited on the 
Hon. G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Arthur Sauvé, Postmaster-General; Hon. 
Maurice Dupré, Solicitor-General, and Hon. 
Alfred Duranleau, Minister of Marine, and 
submitted a memorandum based on resolu- 
tions which had been adopted by the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada at 
the annual convention held in Montreal in 
September last. The first item dealt with 
communist propaganda and suggested that 
the Federal Government consider as illegal 
all communist meetings, apprehend both 
organizers and speakers, deport the foreign 
agitators and hold as political prisoners those 
who are British subjects. Other matters 
brought to the attention of the ministers were 
as follows:— 

Immigration—Owing to the conditions pre- 
vailing, it was requested that all immigration 
be suspended for an indefinite period; 

Half-holiday—On the question of Saturday 
half-holiday, it was suggested that this apply 
to a certain number of stores, while others 
would take the half-holiday on Monday morn- 
ings; 

Removal of Snow—Asking that the Gov- 
ernment either through the Railway Commis- 
sion or some other way have the railways 
pay a fair wage for snow removal, and also 
prevent the labourers being quartered in cars 
stationed on sidings; 

Working Tourists—Asking that some action 
be taken to prevent United States citizens 
from coming to Canada as tourists and taking 
the places in hotels of Canadian workpeople; 

International Agreements—Asking for rati- 
fication of conventions of the International 
Labour Organization, especially concerning 
night and Sunday work for bakers; 


Unemployment—Asking that unemploy- 
ment relief works be extended during the 
winter, and also that in the execution of such 
works no more machinery than is actually 
necessary be used; 


Representation —Urging that the Federation 
of Catholic Workers be given representation 
on the labour delegation to the International 
Labour Conference. 


After the Solicitor-General had spoken the 
Minister of Labour dealt with the several 
matters which had been submitted by the 
delegation, explaining in detail the Federal 
unemployment relief program. During the 
presentation reference was also made to a 
national old age pension scheme, to which 
Hon. Senator Robertson replied by quoting 
a statement made recently by Prime Minister 
Bennett to the effect that old age pensions 
legislation was on the program of the govern- 
ment, and that though it might cost some 
$25,000,000 yearly to carry out such a plan, it 
would be adopted to the best interests of the 
working classes. The conference was brought 
to a close by brief remarks by the Postmaster- 
General and the Minister of Marine. 


The members of the delegation were: 
Chevalier Pierre Beaulé, Ferdinand Laroche, 
J. P. Guerard, Alfred Martin-Boucher, Emile 
Verrette, Thomas Poulin and Albert Gagnon, 
from Quebec City; O. Pilion and Clovis 
Bernier, from Montreal; J. E. A. Tremblay, 
from Chicoutimi; Emile Tellier, from Three 
Rivers; Lionel Harper, Maurice Doran, Jules 
Leonard and M. Chenier from Hull. Accom- 
panying the delegation were l’Abbe Maxim 
Fortin, general chaplain of the Federation 
and Rev. R. L. P. Gratton, O.M.I., chaplain 
for Hull. 





Trades Disputes Bill in British Parliament 


The Trades Disputes Bill introduced by the 
government in the British House of Com- 
mons early in January amends the Act which 
was brought in by the Conservative Govern- 
ment in 1927 following the general strike in 
the previous year (LAsour GaAzeTrE, Septem- 
ber, 1927, page 944; May, 1927, page 523). 
In moving a resolution for the second read- 
ing of the amending bill, Sir William Jowitt, 
attorney-general, stated four propositions to 
which the bill sought to give effect, as fol- 
lows :— 

1. Any revolutionary or political strike or 
lockout is illegal, but the right to declare a 
strike or lockout, even though it were sympa- 


thetic, in the furtherance of a genuine trade 
dispute must not be placed in jeopardy. 

2. No man should be held guilty of the 
crime of intimidation merely for doing, or 
stating that he intends to do, that which it is 
lawful for him to do. 

3. When an association of individuals has 
lawfully decided by a majority vote to set up 
a political fund, any and every member of 
that organization should be bound by the 
majority decision, unless he gives specific 
notice of his dissent. 

4. The Treasury should have unfettered 
discretion to regulate conditions under which, 
and the extent to which, any grade of civil 
servants may take part in political affairs. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMS SUBMITTED TO PROVINCIAL GOVERN- 
MENTS BY ORGANIZED LABOUR 


Ontario 


The Ontario Executive Committee of the 
‘Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, con- 
sisting of Ald. Humphrey Mitchell (chair- 
man), Hamilton; Ald. Rod Plant, Ottawa; 
Ted Jackson, Toronto, and R. H. Hessel, 
London, on January 14, waited on Hon. G. S. 
Henry, Premier of Ontario, and members of 
his cabinet, and presented a program of 
desired legislation. This program included a 
request for definite action to give effect to 
such decisions of the eight annual confer- 
ences of the International Labour organiza- 
tion as have been considered to come within 
the jurisdiction of the Provincial Legislatures, 
including in particular (a) enactment of an 
eight-hour day law for industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings; (b) further protection 
of women and children in such employment, 
and (c) the bringing of all young persons, 
irrespective of age, under the Minimum Wage 
Act. 


Unemployment and Unemployment Insur- 
ance—Under this heading the following 
recommendations were made:— 


(1) That continued financial assistance be 
extended to muncipalities in carrying on relief 
works. 

(2) That all possible public works be imme- 
diately undertaken and further that regula- 
tions governing rates of pay and hours of 
labour on all such works, whether carried on 
by or on behalf of the Government, be imme- 
diately amended so as to provide for the five 
day forty-hour work-week without reduction in 
the aggregate earnings of the workers involved. 

(3) That the purchase of departmental and 
other supplies during periods of unemployment 
be adopted as a permanent policy of the 
Government. 

(4) That the fullest co-operation be offered 
to the Federal Government in any movement 
having for its purpose the establishment of a 
national unemployment insurance plan for 
Canada. 

(5) That legislation providing for an eight- 
hour day in accordance with the Washington 
Hours Convention (I.L.0. Conference, 1919) 
be enacted during the forthcoming sesion of 
the Legislature. Such having been declared 
by the Supreme Court of Canada as coming 
within the jurisdiction of Provincial govern- 
ment we suggest that if placed in operation 
would greatly assist in reducing the volume of 
unemployment. 


Old Age Pensions—Dealing with old age 
pensions the delegation regretted that the 
Parents’ Maintenance Act had been coupled 
with the administration of the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act, and asked for the repeal of certain 
amendments which had been made to the first 
named act and that the Old Age Pensions 


Act be entirely separated from any poor relief 
or charity legislation. Requests were also 
made (1) that the Provincial Government 
accept the responsibility for medical and 
surgical treatment of old age pensioners; (2) 
an increase in the personnel of the Old Age 
Pensions Commission, and that a fully qual- 
ified labour representative be included in any 
additions to the commission. 


Mothers’ Allowance Act—It was requested 
that there be a flat rate of benefits for the 
entire province, that the property exemption 
be raised from $2,500 to $5,000, and that the 
act be amended to include a widow with one 
child or one dependent child. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act—The 
Government was asked, in accordance with 
a resolution adopted by the Trades and 
Labour Congress, to enact legislation enabling 
the Federal Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to become operative within the Province 
of Ontario. 


Regulation of Paper Companies—After 
pointing out the unsatisfactory conditions 
existing in many of the paper mill communi- 
ties, the delegation asked that officials of the 
respective provincial governments be requested 
to assist in causing the paper companies to 
limit operaion periods in such a way as to 
effect an equal distribution of orders or equal 
operating time. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act—The delegation 
offered opposition to any proposal for the re- 
peal of the Ontario Apprenticeship Act, a 
measure which it was declared was basically 
sound. 


Fair Wages and Other Labour Conditions — 
Under this heading the following demands 
were submitted :— 

(1) Eight-hour day with a maximum of 40 
hours per week. 

(2) Established wage rates, and where there 
are no established wage rates, or where such 
wage rates are out of proportion to those pre- 
vailing in the trade or trades throughout the 
province, then a fair and reasonable wage rate 
to be made effective. 

(3) That such Fair Wage Regulations to 
cover undertakings carried on by the govern- 
ment direct, or by any of its departments; on 
all contract jobs given by the government or 
department of the government; on all under- 
takings of the Hydro Electric Commission, or 
by the Contractors for the Commission, on 
development work, maintenance and operation 
of its several plants; and on all undertakings, 
maintenance or operation of equipment by all 
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other commissions or similar bodies, privileged 
to spend public moneys and being under the 
supervision of the provincial government of 
Ontario. 

(4) That the Department of Labour be made 
responsible for preparing wage schedules, the 
enforcement of the regulations, and otherwise 
to administer the Fair Wages Act. 


Other requests made by the delegation in- 
cluded: (1) An increase in witness fees; (2) 
Priority of wage claims over all other liens; 
(3) That where a strike exists, employers who 
advertise in the press for workmen be re- 
quired to set out in the advertisement that 
a strike exists; (4) Opposition to the bill 
introduced by the Ontario Government re- 
quiring a deposit of $200 for candidates in 
provincial elections; (5) In favour of the 
sale of beer and wine in licensed places for 
beverage purposes; (6) Opposition to the un- 
restricted use of paint-spraying machines; (7) 
That electrical workers be compelled to pass 
an adequate examination and be licensed; (8) 
Protection of men engaged in the building 
industry; (9) Licensing of operators of ma- 
chines used in the building and construction 
industry; (10) A more equitable tax on motor 
transport companies and an eight-hour day for 
drivers of trucks, buses and taxi cabs, and 
that all automobile owners be obliged to carry 
insurance against personal and property dam- 
age to others, the said insurance to be admin- 
istered by the government; (11) The three- 
platoon system for Ontario permanent fire 
departments; (12) Legislation providing for 
health insurance; (13) Examination and licens- 
ing of plumbers and steamfitters; (14) That 
representatives of labour be appointed to 
commissions under the jurisdiction of the 
government; (15) Abolition of private em- 
ployment bureaus and private detective 
agencies; (16) Abolition of military train- 
ing in the schools; (17) A licence and 
sanitary law to govern barbers and barber 
shops; (18) Prohibition of manufacture of 
clothing in the homes of the wage-earners; 
(19) Revision of Factory Act based upon a 
maximum of 48-hours per week instead of 
72 hours as at present, and other amendments 
in order to bring it up to modern standards; 


(20) That the legal fraternity, through its 
society, be compelled to carry a blanket bond 
for its membership or such other safeguards 
as may be required for the protection of the 
public; (21) That the housing situation be 
investigated with a view to improving the 
housing conditions of the poor in towns and 
cities; (22) Amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, including the raising of 
benefits from 66% per cent to 75 per cent of 
earnings at time of injury. 

On the question of pension and superannua- 
tion funds for firemen of permanent fire de- 
partments, the government was asked to per- 
mit a committee representing the fire fighters 
to meet with the Cabinet to go further into: 
the matter. 

The following representatives of organiza- 
tions affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada accompanied the Pro- 
vincial Executive Committee:—E. Ingles, J. 
Noble and T. P. Eversfield, Electrical 
Workers; E. W. A. O’Dell and Jas. Daly, 
Boot and Shoe Workers; Jas. F. Marsh, Reg. 
Jackson, W. Dunn, S. H. Anglesey and J. 
Gillanders, Brotherhood Carpenters; Frank 
Healey and H. Peppin, Steam and Operating 
Engineers; Jas. Ward, Operative Plasterers; 
Frank Hall, Railway and Steamship Clerks; 
W. V. Turnbull, Maintenance-of-Way Em- 
ployees; F. J. Wilson, Marble Tile and 
Terrazo Workers; T. Lee Hamilton, Hamilton 
Buildings Trades Council; A. Ball, Toronto 
District Trades and Labour Council; B. J. 
Hiscock, Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Tron Workers; Jas. Adams and J. A. Gardiner, 
Elevator Constructors; F. Molineux and J. 
Boyle, Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers; 


D. Lamb, P. Herd and R. Lyons, Fire 
Fighters; R. Riley, Machinists; Geo. Lewis, 
Journeymen Barbers; J. Gavin, Brewery 
Workers; J. McLeod and Wm. Jenoves, 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers; Wm. 
Varley, Toronto Building Trades Council; J. 
W. Bruce and Geo. Milligan, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters; A. Guest and E. Burns, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees; Jos. T. Marks, 
Labour Educational Association of Ontario. 


Nova Scotia 


On January 22 the members of the Legisla- 
ture Committee of the Halifax District Trades 
and Labour Council, headed by Mr. James 
Rudge, and members of the Joint Legislative 
Board of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Order of Railway Conductors, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, waited 
on Premier Harrington and made several re- 
commendations in regard to legislation for the 
forthcoming session of the Nova Scotia Legis- 


lature. The program presented contained the 
following requests:— 

That the Legislature pass a law providing 
old age pensions in Nova Scotia; 

That the maximum compensation allowed 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act be 
raised from $1,200 to $2,000; 

That the amount of compensation payable 
under the Workmen’s (Compensation Act be in- 
creased from 60 per cent to 66% per cent of 
the workmen’s earnings; 
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That stricter traffic rules be passed, including 
provision for stop-signs at railway crossings, 
and that elimination of railroad crossings be 
continued ; 


That inspectors of stationary boilers be ap- 
pointed ; 


That a factory inspector be appointed under 
the Factories’ Act; 


That the Factories’ Act be amended to in- 
clude laundries and dye works; 

That legislation be enacted to improve 
housing conditions among the working classes 
of Nova Scotia; 

That the law under which applicants for 
motor vehicle permits are examined be made 
stricter in regard to the driver’s vision and 
hearing. 


Manitoba 


On January 24 the Manitoba provincial exe- 
cutive of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, composed of Messrs. F. Macintosh, J. 
B. Graham, R. W. Hill and W. B. Lowe, ac- 
companied by H. Kempster, W. Atkins, R. C. 
Gilliland, R. C. McCutcheon, and J. W. Silver, 
representing the Winnipeg Trades and Labour 
Councils, and F. W. Nicks, and W. L. Best, 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, Wm. Hill, of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, H. R. Davis of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, A. S. Mc- 
Kechnie, of the Order of Railway Conductors, 
and P. Barry, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees, submitted to Premier Bracken 
and members of the Provincial Government a 
memorandum of proposed legislation. 


On the question of unemployment the dele- 
gation asked earnest consideration of the fol- 
lowing recommendations: (a) A Dominion- 
wide unemployment insurance scheme; (b) a 
six-hour day for Government employees as a 
lead to employers of labour in general; (c) 
raising of the school age from 14 to 16 years; 
(d) reduction of the pension age from 70 to 65 
years; (e) setting up of a board to study the 
causes of trade depressions; (f) that the pro- 
vincial government refrain from cooperating 
in any scheme of subsidized immigration in 
the future. 


Other requests 
measures :— 


A Child Welfare Act to provide for (a) 
mothers whose husbands are confined in public 
institutions or physically unable to support the 
family; (b) mothers who have been deserted 
for a period of two years; (c) for a substantial 
increase in the appropriations for the carrying 
out of the act so as to allow for more liberal 
treatment for those coming under the act; 
(d) to prohibit the employment of women for 
a period of two months before and two months 
after childbirth, maintenance to be paid out of 
a fund provided by the Government; (e) ask- 
ing for a clause similar to that in the Ontario 
Act providing for reciprocal action between 
provinces in the payment of benefits under the 


act; 


included the following 


A law limiting the hours of labour to eight 
per day and not more than 44 hours per week 
for all industries within the scope of provincial 
legislation ; 

Amendment of the Minimum Wage Att so 
as to apply to boys under 18 years of age; 

A liberal appropriation for the efficient carry- 
ing out of the Building Trades Protection Act; 

An act to provide for compulsory public 
liability insurance for automobile owners, the 
government to collect and hold policy at time 
of issuing licence; 

Amendment of the provincial Income Tax 
Act so that exemptions shall be the same as in 
the Federal Act; 

Amendment of the Public Highways Act so 
as to provide for more adequate taxation on 
all motor vehicles using the public highway for 
revenue purposes; to require all owners and 
operators of such vehicles to conform to regula- 
tions regarding not only the operation, but 
also the freight and passenger tariff which shall 
be charged for the use of such service; to re- 
quire sufficient financial responsibility on the 
part of owners and operators to insure pay- 
ment of all just claims for damages which may 
be legally assessed against them; and that 
drivers of all such motor vehicles be required 
to pass a qualifying examination; 

That both provincial and municipal author- 
ities undertake the ultimate elimination of 
railway grade crossings; 

That the Bureau of Labour be given the 
status of a department of labour with a 
separate minister ; 

Enactment of a provincial measure similar 
to the Alberta Labour Disputes Act, with cer- 
tain amendments, ; 

Amendment to Garnishee Act to prevent 
wages being withheld until judgment has been 
secured ; 

That school text books be supplied free up 
to and including grade twelve. 

The delegation expressed approval of the 
principles contained in the report of the Aird 
Commission on Radio Broadcasting and re- 
quested endorsation of this report by the 
Manitoba Government. 
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New Brunswick 


On January 28, the executive board of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour, com- 
posed of Messrs. E. R. Steeves, president, 
Moncton; James A. Whitebone, first vice- 
president, Saint John; James B. Johnston, 
second vice-president, McAdam; John H. Wal- 
lace, third vice-president, Reynolds; and 
George R. Melvin, secretary-treasurer, Saint 
John, waited on the Executive Council of the 
Provincial Government and presented the an- 
nual legislative program, based on the resolu- 
tions which had been adopted by the federa- 
tion at its convention held a short time 
previously, a report of which appears in this 
issue. Among other requests made on the 
Government were the following: 

Redrafting of the regulations governing the 
inspection of motion picture machines and 
operating booths, as well as the examination 
and licensing of operators. 

Amendments to the Factories Act in order 
to bring it up to the standard of similar acts 
in the Dominion. 

That all engineers operating high or low 
pressure steam boilers be required to hold a 
licence. 

That a Deputy Minister of Labour be ap- 
pointed. 

That all government printing bear the prin- 
ters’ union label. 

Appointment of labour representatives on 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Public 
Utilities Commission, and Plumbers’ Examin- 
ing Board. 

That all the remaining water powers and 
other natural resources of the province be 
developed under public ownership and con- 
trol. 


Appointment of a scaffolding ispector. 

Amendment of the Public Utilities Act with 
a view of determining a fair rate to be charged 
for service rendered by any privately owned 
utility company enjoying a monopoly. 

That the regulations governing the expendi- 
ture of Federal Unemployment Relief money 
within the province be strictly adhered to, 
and that some plan such as unemployment 
insurance be devised as a means of preventing 
as far as possible future unemployment. 

Creation of national body to study scien- 
tifically the cause of unemployment periods 
and endeavour to find a means of preventing 
them, 

That an Act similar to the Federal Fair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act of 1930 be 
enacted in the province, by which labourers 
on government work would receive a mini- 
mum wage of forty cents per hour for an 8- 
hour day. 

That the laws relating to jury duty be 
amended to provide payment for lost time 
and expenses incurred by jurymen. 

That automobile insurance rates within the 
province be investigated with a view to a 
material reduction. 

The Provincial Legislative Joint Board of 
the transportation trades, consisting of Messrs. 
J. Frank Cane (chairman) representing the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen; S. H. Shaw (secretary) representing 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
Richard C. Jefferson, representing the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, presented their 
legislative program in conjunction with the 
executive of the New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour. 


Alberta 


A delegation from the Alberta Federation 
of Labour, headed by President Fred J. 
White, M.L.A., recently met Premier Brownlee 
and members of his Cabinet and presented a 
legislative program based on_ resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of the Federation 
held at Calgary in January, a review of which 
appears in this issue. In addition to these 
demands, the following representations were 
made: (1) That health insurance legislation 
be enacted; (2) To amend the Boilers Act 
so as to include, among other things, the 
inspection of the installation of separator 
equipment in the oil fields, and that only 
qualified engineers be allowed to take charge 
of such equipment; (3) That the Mothers’ 


Allowance Act be amended to provide allow- 
ances for mothers with one child; (4) That 
no amendments be made to the Theatres Act 
without due consideration by the Alberta 
Federation of Labour; (5) The appointment 
of a plumbing inspector; (6) To amend the 
Mechanics’ Lien Act, to provide for a five 
per cent increase in the amount retained by 
owners in order to protect the wages of 
workers; (7) To provide for the declaration 
of a public holiday for all provincial and 
municipal elections; (8) That the pay of 
jurymen be increased; (9) Strict enforcement 
of the Minimum Wage Act and the Factories 
Act as affecting Chinese cafes and other 
establishments. 
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CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Proceedings at Thirteenth Annual Convention 


HE thirteenth annual convention of the 

Canadian Construction Association was 

held on January 27 to 30 at Niagara Falls and 

was attended by over 250 members, repre- 

senting general contractors, trade contractors, 
manufacturers and supply men. 

In his presidential address, Mr. H. P. Frid 
reviewed construction in 19380, declaring that 
the set-back during the past year had only 
“quickened Canada’s pulse, making her re- 
arrange plans and policies to meet the new 
conditions.” He urged a program of thorough 
co-operation of the various units in the con- 
struction industry—the government, architects 
and engineers, contractors, manufacturers, and 
supply-houses, and advocated “the employ- 
ment of Canadians to carry out Canadian 
work.” 

The Association had as its guest speaker 
at the annual banquet, the Hon. Senator G. D. 
Robertson, Minister of Labour, substituting 
for Hon. H. H. Stevens, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, who, through illness, was pre- 
vented from attending. During the course of 
his address, the Minister of Labour announced 
that the Dominion Government intended to 
continue the Technical Education Act, which, 
he pointed out, would have an important 
bearing on the Association’s apprenticeship 
undertaking. In conclusion, the Minister re- 
viewed the government’s unemployment relief 
policy, stating that as a result of the 
Dominion’s $20,000,000 appropriation, to be 
spent along with amounts provided by the 
provinces and municipalities, over $64,000,000 
worth of construction work was now proceed- 
ing that would not otherwise have material- 
ized at this time. 

The report of the general manager, Mr. J. 
Clark Reilly, reviewed the various phases of 
the construction industry. What was charac- 
terized as the outstanding effort during the 
year was the Association’s opposition to the 
eight-hour day on government contracts, and 
the ruling that a manufacturer’s plant did not 
come under the Act. It was also pointed out 
that the Association had actively participated 
in measures to relieve unemployment, and 
that the accident prevention group had pro- 
gressed in its drafting of a code of practice. 

Apprenticeship —The question of apprentice- 
ship was dealt with briefly in the general 
manager’s report in which comment was made 
upon the “very determined opposition to the 
Ontario Act with special reference to the 
assessment of employers.” In spite of this, 


it was stated, a large percentage of the assess- 
ment had been collected, and boys are at 
present receiving training in four of the prin- 
cipal technical schools of the province. 

At one of the sessions considerable discus- 
sion on apprenticeship developed following an 
address by Mr, A. W. Crawford, formerly In- 
spector of Apprenticeship of Ontario, and now 
Deputy Minister of Labour. The discussion 
on this subject was reported in the Contract 
Record and Engineering Review, official pub- 
lication of the Association, as follows:— - 

“J. P. Anglin expressed the feeling that 
problems which had appeared to be almost in- 
surmountable had been effectively solved by 
Ontario’s apprenticeship scheme, and he hoped 
to see an early adoption of a similar plam in 
Quebec. W. E. Dillon, of Toronto, sketched 
the protests that had been raised against the 
Act, stating that they were not altogether on 
the question of how apprentice training was to 
be financed but that they were also against 
the day school technical traiming. H. K. 
Sheehy of Peterborough explained that the 
general attitude of the Provincial Builders’ 
and Supply Association was that the Act was 
developed by general contractors who em- 
ployed only two or three trades. Mr. Craw- 
ford, however, pointed out where trades them- 
selves had asked to come under the Act, and 
was borne out by J. B. Carswell of Hamilton. 

“J. M. Pigottt, of Hamilton, pointed out 
that the changing personnel of the industry 
made it impossible to receive a mandate from 
the industry as a whole. The Act, he declared, 
was not the result of one year’s work, but 
when the scheme was first developed it was 
presented to the provincial organization and 
endorsed at its conventions. He stressed the 
fact that with new tools and new methods 
constantly being developed, the building trades 
are becoming more technical. Consequently, 
he asked, how can you adapt boys to these 
changing conditions unless they are given 
technical training? He even ventured the 
prophecy that in time a four month’s course 
would supplant the present eight weeks’ train- 
ing. R. J. Lecky, of Vancouver, outlined the 
progress being made in his city in the matter 
of apprentice training, stating that a superin- 
tendent had now been appointed to perform 
duties similar to those of the Ontario appren- 
ticeship inspector. 

“Mr. Crawford, in summing up, stated that 
the regulations, including the assessment 
feature, were dictated by the industry itself 
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and could be changed by the industry. He 
expressed his whole-hearted belief in the care- 
ful selection of boys and in the superiority of 
day over night classes in the technical schools.” 

A history of the accident prevention move- 
ment in the construction industry of Ontario 
and the accomplishments to date of the re- 
cently formed Construction Safety Associa- 
tion featured an address by Mr. Chas. Robert- 
son of Brantford. Discussing the paper, Mr. 
J. M. Pigott of Hamilton stated that in the 
long run he believed the Construction Safety 
Association would get more benefit from oper- 
ating independently than as a member, as at 
present, of the Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations. Mr. T. A. Paterson of 
Montreal explained how the contractors in 
(Montreal were functioning through the con- 
struction division of the Quebec Safety 
League. One of its accomplishments was a 
safety code. 


Five-Day Week—With regard to the ques- 
tion of changing wage rates and the alternative 
of favouring a five-day week or six-hour day 
or two shifts per day of five hours, a resolu- 
tion was carried that a five-day week be 
. recommended, providing that where emer- 
gencies occurred, work done Saturday morn- 
ing should be paid for at straight time and 
not overtime rates. 


Resoluttons—Among the recommendations 
of the general contractors’ section which were 
adopted were the following :— 

That the prompt action of the federal, 
provincial and municipal governments in 
proceeding with public works during this 
winter as relief measures to provide employ- 
ment and stimulate trade be unanimously 
commended. 

That whereas the cost of construction has 
been considerably reduced during this past 
eighteen months, we urge upon owners and 
financial institutions that now is a most 
opportune time in which to proceed with all 
types of investment construction works. 

That, in view of the reduction in the cost 
of living, there certainly should be no con- 
sideration given to increases in wages of any 
mechanics within our industry. 

That we strongly recomend to the labour 
organizations in some trades and _ localities 
where wages are out of line, that they 
voluntarily offer a reduction as a further 
incentive to aid in bringing out new con- 
struction work and in this way provide more 
employment for their fellow-workers. 

That whereas any action that would in- 
crease the cost of construction is inimical to 
the best interests of Canadians in general as 
well as our industry in particular, therefore we 


are against any proposal for the further reduc- 
tion in hours per week now in force in this 
industry, and further that where a double 
shift is worked either for purposes of speed 
or to provide employment, standard day work 
wages only should be paid on such shifts. 

The manufacturers and supply section went 
on record as being :— 

Opposed to the waiving of liens. 

In favour of the use of C.C.A. signs on 
jobs, trucks, etc. 

In favour of furthering the use of Canadian- 
made goods, and of urging the Department of 
Trade and Commerce to extend and enforce 
the regulations pertaining to the marking of 
goods with the country of origin. 

Opposed to the juggling of bids and in 
favour of asking for the co-operation of 
general conrtactors to this end. 

In favour of working out a system for 
minimizing the issuing of unreliable credit. 

In favour of developing support for the 
Construction Building at the Canadian 
National Exhibition. 


Outlook for 1931—-Construction prospects 
in 1931 were outlined by Mr. H. W. Pepper, 
Ontario manager of MacLean Building 
Reports Limited. His forecast for 1931 was, 
briefly, that residential construction would 
show a 20 per cent increase over 1930; 
industrial building, a 80 per cent increase; 
public works and utilities, a 5 per cent 
decrease; general engineering, possibly a 10 
per cent decrease although a definite fore- 
cast was difficult to make; commercial, educa- 
tional and public building no marked change 
with possible decreases in the latter two 
classes. On the whole, it is not expected that 
much change will take place from the 1930 
level. 


Announcement was made recently of the 
successful candidates in the first and record 
year of examinations in first aid work which 
is conducted at thé plants of the Dominion 
Coal Company under the auspices of the St. 
John Ambulance Association. It is stated 
that this first aid training had made a marked 
improvement in the manner in which injured 
men are handled. First Aid stations, clean, 
well heated and supplied with all necessary 
drugs and appliances await the injured men 
on the surface. There his doctor called by 
telephone from the scene of the accident is 
awaiting when he is taken out of the mine. 
Every precaution is taken to prevent accidents 
but when an accident happens special care is 
exercised to protect the injured and get him 
in the hands of his doctor as soon as possible. 
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CONSTRUCTION SAFETY CODE 


Publication by Industrial Accident 


THe preparation of a Safety Code for the 

construction industry has for some time 
engaged the attention of safety organizations 
in various provinces in Canada. The move- 
ment has the active support of the Canadian 
Construction Association, as will be seen from 
the report of the annual meeting of the 
Association which appears on another page 
of this issue. The Safety Code which is re- 
produced below in full has been published 
by the Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations, the safety organization officially 
approved under the provisions of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. A similar code 
is now under consideration by the Province 
of Quebec Safety League, and it is hoped 
will ultimately be adopted in the remaining 
provinces. 

The Construction Safety Code, as adopted 
for the Province of Ontario, is prefaced by 
an appeal addressed to workmen as follows:— 
“We want you to know that every effort has 
been made to make working conditions right, 
and we now expect you to follow these rules. 
Each of the rules has been made necessary 
because of a serious accident somewhere. 
Failure to observe these reasonable rules may 
result in serious personal injury or in dis- 
missal].” 


CONSTRUCTION SAFETY CODE 
General 


1. Superintendents and foremen must feel 
their responsibility in the matter of accident 
prevention. 

2. All municipal ordinances relating to con- 
struction work and all provincial regulations 
must be obeyed. 

3. Barricades must be erected to keep out 
the public. Warning signs must be placed 
wherever the public is exposed to any danger. 

4. It is essential that adequate and suitable 
toilet conveniences be provided at the start 
of operations. All buildings in use for this 
purpose must be kept in a clean and sanitary 
condition. 

5. Fresh and pure drinking water must be 
provided. 

6. Men taken on must be suited to the work 
required of them. 

7. Men who have been drinking or who are 
sick must not be allowed to work. 

8. A fully equipped First Aid Kit or First 
Aid Room must be available on the job as 
called for by regulations of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

9. Timekeepers or others in charge of First 
Aid Work must be carefully instructed. 

21362—6 
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10. “Doctor” and “Hospital” cards, giving 

telephone numbers, must be placed in con- 
spicuous places. ; 
_ ll. Injury to employees of sub-contractors 
involving equipment, scaffolding, tools, ete., 
belonging to the general contractor, make 
complicated and difficult accident cases. 

Do not permit any employee of any sub- 
contractor to use any equipment, hoists, stag- 
ing, scaffold, material, etc., without an order 
to do so from the office. 

Sub-contractors must not be allowed to re- 
move pleces of timber or cut away supports 
or braces from stagings, scaffolds, ete., without 
such permission. 

12. Fire extinguishers must be placed around 
the building and during the winter months 
they should-be filled with non-freezing liquid. 

13. Ascertain location of nearest fire alarm 
box. 

Wrecking 


14. Before beginning wrecking operations see 
that all gas, electricity and water are shut off 
from the building. 

15. If chimneys or walls are to be pulled 
down as a whole, a check-up of every worker 
must be made before dropping. 

16. Use water to reduce dust when tearing 
down plaster or brickwork. 

17. Timber, steel beams and other heavy 
or bulky material must be lowered where 
practical, not thrown from building, but, if 
it is necessary to throw any material out of 
the building, watchman must be posted below. 


Excavation 


18. Banks and adjoining walls must be 
shored to prevent settling and cave-in. 

A competent person must be held. respon- 
sible for frequent inspection of shoring. 


Material Storage 


19. All materials must be piled on good 
foundations and in such a manner that pile 
cannot fall over. 

20. Inspect piles of brick, sand, gravel, 
crushed stone, umber and all building material 
frequently so that they will not become un- 
safe from continual adding to and withdrawing 
of stock. 

21. If piles of sand, gravel, crushed stone 
and like material become frozen, see that men 
do not work under the overhang, which should 
be broken down. 

22. Experienced men only should be used 
in unloading flat cars of round poles. 


Material Elevators 
Towers 
23. Use only experienced men in the erec- 
tion and taking down of towers. Construct 
towers of sound material only and of ample 
strength to carry the loads intended. 
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24. Towers and all parts thereof should be 
regularly and frequently inspected and a sub- 
stantial ladder securely fastened must extend 
the entire height of the tower. 

25. Platforms of ample size and strength 
with railings and toeboards must be built at 
each level where men work and the bottom 
of tower must be screened or planked in on 
as many sides as possible. 

26. All platform hoists must be guarded at 
all floors with suitable gates two feet away 
from opening. 

27. Interior shafts or towers in which 
buckets or cages are operated must be barri- 
caded so that no traffic is possible through 
them. At basement level where cage runs 
only occasionally, railings or gates and danger 
signs must be provided. 


Cages or Platforms 


28. Platforms of elevators must be of suffi- 
cient size so that wheel-barrow handles will 
not project over the edge. Stop cleats must 
be nailed on platforms for wheel-barrows. 
Care must be taken in piling empty barrows 
on hoists to prevent slipping. 

29. Platforms of elevators must be strongly 
built and have toeboards on unused sides. 

30. Construct roof of 2-inch plank on the 
head of the cage to protect men loading from 
being struck by falling objects. 


Bucket Hoists 


31. When working bucket hoist, men must 
not be allowed to work in pits without first 
resting the bucket on timbers placed across 
opening and resting on solid supports on two 
sides of the pit. 

32. Platforms for men at the hopper must 
be well built and provided with a protective 
railing. 

Hoisting Engines 


33. Where the hoist engine is placed close 
to the building the engineer must be protected 
seat falling material by a substantial plank 
roof. 

34, Exhaust steam pipes must discharge so 
as not to obstruct the view of the engineer. 

35. The brakes of hoist engine must be 
inspected frequently and special care taken 
to see that brakes, operating levers and gears 
are in proper working condition. 

36. A dog or pawl must be used to hold 
the load when it is to be suspended for any 
considerable time as the brake must not be 
used for this purpose. The dog or pawl 
should be located so as to engage at top side 
of drum gear. 

37. All gears must be properly guarded. 

38. An electric bell signal system must be 
used if possible and hand and whistle signals 
avoided. If electric bell system is not possible, 
use pull rope with gong. 


Cables 


39. Inspect all cables frequently and report 
any that are found to be worn, frayed or 
partially broken. 


40. When the cable is received in a coil 
it must be rolled out on the ground like a 
hoop and straightened out before being put 
on the sheaves. 


41. Cables must be guarded at all points 
where persons or material might come in 
contact with them and cables running from 
engine to hoist must be enclosed or fenced 
off. All horizontal cables that are less than 
ten feet above floor level must be suitably 
enclosed to prevent contact with any person 
and all cables must be boxed in horizontally 
or if vertical to a height of twelve feet as 
material falling and striking may throw them 
off sheaves. 

42. Special precautions must be taken to 
prevent chafing where cables run through 
floors or against steel works or other objects. 


Sheaves 


43. Sheaves of largest practical diameter 
should be used for all cables of installations. 
They must be frequently inspected and kept 
well oiled. Sheaves that have become worn 
must not be used, as they injure the cable. 

44. Snatch blocks must be well anchored. 
When located near the floor or in other ex- 
posed places, see that they are well guarded. 


General 


45. Post danger signs on material hoists and 
elevators, to warn men that they must not 
ride on them—this applies to everyone. 

46. Engineer must not lift a load on which 
any person is riding. 

47. Engineer must be notified before any 
work is done on any part of any hoist, machin- 
ery, or in the pit. 


Derricks 

48. Derricks must have capacity clearly 
painted on them and must not be used for 
loads in excess of that capacity. 

49. Derricks and foundations must be fre- 
quently inspected and inspection should show 
that the derrick is properly anchored, especially 
the foot of the mast. 

50. Particular attention must be given to 
the weighting and anchoring of stiff-leg der- 
ricks, Material for weighting must always be 
enclosed in well constructed boxes. 

51. Brakes should be provided for breast 
derricks and if not there, particular care 
must be exercised if the load is lowered by 
the hand crank. If one crank should slip off 
it would throw an unexpected load on the 
other man and his crank be jerked from his 
eee 

A hold-back line or guide rope must 
nl a on all loads that are liable to swing 
while being hoisted. 

53. Before lowering load by the brake, 
cranks must be removed so that no one can 
be struck by them. 

54. Workmen must not be allowed to ride 
on loads or slings handled by derricks. 
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Hoisting Equipment 
Ropes 


55. Proper equipment must be provided for 
hoisting and setting stone and equipment 
should be in first class condition before being 
sent to the job. 

56. Have someone in your organization 
responsible for the rope you use, preferably 
someone who knows how to splice and make 
knots correctly. Store rope in a cool, dry 
place. Hang up slings and tackle. 

57. Generally speaking the working load of 
a new rope should not exceed one-fifth of its 
tensile strength. A table of tensile strengths 
for different sizes and grades of rope can be 
obtained from any reputable manufacturer of 
rope. When a rope contains knots or splices 
allow a larger factor of safety. 

58. A dry rope held taut in service should 
be immediately slackened off if it becomes 
wet. If this is not done, contraction of the 
rope will either cause it to break, put an 
undue strain upon it or damage the material 
to which it is attached. 

59. Do not allow rope to come in contact 
with acid of any sort. Animal excreta will 
quickly destroy the strength of rope. 


Chains, Slings and Hooks 


60. Slings must be provided as a part of 
the hoisting equipment and every precaution 
must be taken to see that they are kept in 
good condition and in charge of an experienced 
man. 

61. Chain slings are dangerous and should 
be handled only by men of wide experience 
and then only with extreme care. 

62. Slings should not be bent around sharp 
corners of the material to be hoisted. This 
can be prevented by pieces of wood lagging 
or heavy bagging to protect the sling. 

63. Chains must be inspected frequently. 
Watch for small cracks. 

64. Do not let the chain kink. Chains break 
by kinks straightening out and dropping the 
load a short distance. 

65. Be sure that hooks used for each class 
of work are correctly designed to lift the load 
without overstraining any part of the hook. 

66. Hooks which have become bent must 
not be used until properly heat treated and 
repaired. 


Scaffolds, Runways, Etc. 


67. Seaffolds must be inspected frequently. 

68. Do not use scaffolding built by others 
until after a careful examination. 

69. Do not overload scaffolds. ! 

70. Hooks, anchors and outriggers for swing- 
ing scaffolds must be well secured. 

71. Platforms used on swinging scaffolds 
must have ample guards with safety lines 
where necessary. 

72. Runways must be solidly built and 
evenly supported and have a smooth running 
surface of sufficient width to prevent buggies 
running off. 
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73. Horse scaffolds must not be set on built 
up piles of material, such as bricks, tile, etc. 

74. Platforms, guardrails and fences must 
be erected in such a manner as to protect 
the public and workmen from danger. 

75. Tools must not be hung on any part 
of the scaffold. 


Stairs and Ladders 


76. The use of ladders should be discouraged. 
If traffic is to be continued for any length 
of time, safety and economy will be obtained 
by the use of temporary stairways substan- 
tially built with railings and wide enough for 
at least two men to pass. 

77. Where ladders are used they must be 
substantially built, set level and well secured. 

78. Rails of ladders must always project at 
least three feet above the floor level. They 
must be of sound material and fillers must 
be nailed in between rungs. 


Floor and Wall Openings 


79. Substantial railings 
around all floor openings. 

80. All floor openings must be protected by 
toeboards. 

81. Openings in walls to elevator shafts, 
stairways and in outside walls of upper floor 
levels must have gates or railings. Cables to 
be used to protect outside openings. 

82. When necessary temporarily to remove 
railings or covering, these must be replaced 
as soon as possible. 


must be erected 


Dangerous Substances 
Explosives 


83. The handling of explosives shall be en- 
trusted only to experienced and competent 
men, and explosives must be stored in a dry 
cool place, protected from fire, lightning and 
theft. 

84. Blasting caps or electric fuses must not 
be transported with high explosives. 

85. If the explosive is frozen, great care 
must be used in thawing. It is dangerous to 
do this near steam pipe, open fire, in an oven 
or in bright sunlight. 

86. Before a charge is exploded a warning 
must be given to allow evervone to withdraw 
to a safe distance. When blasting is being 
done in congested areas special precautions 
are necessary. 

87. Where explosive substances are stored 
or used, properly worded danger signs must 
be posted, telling of the hazard and warning 
against the carrying of matches or open lights 
and prohibiting the entrance of unauthorized 
persons. 

Gasoline 

88. In pouring gasoline from one container 
to another keep the two containers always 1n 
contact’ with each other or attach a chain 
so that contact may be maintained between 
the two. ; 

89. Fires must not be started with gasoline 
or coal oil. 
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Electricity 
90. Use enclosed switches and fuses. 


91. Switchboards must be railed off so that 
no unauthorized person can get at them. 


Salamanders 


92. Use great care in handling and placing 
salamanders. They should have protection 
underneath and at sides where necessary. Do 
not place them too near tarpaulins or other 
combustibles. Where salamanders are used 
in basements, care should be taken to ensure 
sufficient ventilation. 


Safe Practices 


93. Report any unsafe condition to your 
foreman at once. 

94. In case of sickness or injury, no matter 
how slight, go to the First Aid at once. 


Clothing 


95. Employees must be properly clothed. 
Heavy shoes must be worn to protect the feet 
from nails, etc. Gloves, baggy or flowing 
clothing should not be worn around moving 
machinery. 

Tools 


96. Defective tools must not be kept on the 
job. 

97. Do not allow small tools to lie around 
where anyone can fall over them or so they 
can fall on men below. 

98. Discharge of workmen who constantly 
drop tools will prevent probable serious 
injury. 

99. When cutting wire under tension or 
spring wire in coils, hold wire close to the 
cutters and stand so that the other end can- 
not fly in the face. 

100. Bull points must be held with a suit- 
able holder other than the hands. 


Goggles 


101. Where work requires it, every worker 
must wear a pair of goggles suited to the 
work to be performed. 

(a) To protect the eyes from flying objects 

including molten metal. 

(b) To protect the eyes from injurious light 

and heat rays. 

(c) To protect the eyes from dust. 

(d) To protect the eyes from gases, fumes 

or liquids. 

102. 

(a) Goggles must be worn when 

steel, concrete, etc. 

(b) Goggles must be worn by men handling 

lime. 

(c) Men engaged in cutting chases or chip- 

ping masonry should wear suitable 
goggles. 


cutting 


Respirators 


103. Respirators must be provided for men 
working with cement, lime and other dusty 
materials in smoky, confined and gaseous 
places. 
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Loads on Jacks 


104, In jacking, adequate blocking must be 
placed as work proceeds so that at no time 
shall blocking be separated more than one 
inch from objects being jacked. 


Overhead Protection 


105. Protection must be provided to over- 
come the hazard of bricklayers clipping bricks 
and pieces falling on workmen below. 

106. Workmen cutting off ends of lumber 
must exercise care so that ends will not drop 
on floor below. 


Concrete Mizers 


107. If a side loading hopper is used on 
concrete mixer, operator must see that men 
are out of danger before hopper is lowered. 

108. All gears must be properly guarded. 


Saws 


109. All woodworking saws must be guarded 
in accordance with accepted standards of safe 
practice. 


Housekeeping 


“Good housekeeping is essential in the con- 
struction industry.” 

110. Clean scaffolds and runways daily of 
all rubbish and do not allow tools, buckets, 
etc., to be left on the scaffold when men 
leave. In winter, remove snow and ice from 
scaffold before starting work. Sprinkle plat- 
form with sand or other material to prevent 
slipping. Rubbish and old material must be 
removed from the building and premises as 
fast as accumulated. 

111. Material must not be allowed to 
accumulate on the floor so as to overload it. 

112. All material must be kept well back 
from outside edges of open floors and all floor 
openings. 

118. Protruding nails are a main source of 
accident on form work. Boards having nails 
in them must not be allowed to accumulate 
on the floor or .ground. Nail injuries fre- 
quently result in infection and subsequent loss 
to injured men. All nail injuries must be 
reported and heavy soled shoes must be worn. 





Merchant Marine Statistics, 1930, published 
by the Bureau of Navigation of the United 
States Department of Commerce, contains a 
table showing the nationality of the Seamen. 
This table was compiled by shipping commis- 
sioners from articles of agreement. The total 
number of seamen in the merchant marine 
service is given as 288,496. Of this number 
143,189 were rated as native Americans and 
37.922 as naturalized. Those of British Nation- 
ality totalled 23,748; followed by 17,555 Ger- 
mans and 13,605 Spaniards. Of the remainder 
the largest groups were composed of Filipino, 
Norwegian, South American and Danish sea- 
men, 
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HEALTH OF UNDERGROUND 


MINERS IN MANITOBA 


| ee following regulations dated January 8, 

1931, have been issued under the Public 
Health Act of Manitoba, dealing with the 
preservation and improvement of the health 
of workmen employed underground in mines 
in the Province. 


1. In these regulations the expression 

(a) “Department” means the Department 
of Health and Public Welfare; 

(b) “mine” shall have the meaning assigned 
to it in paragraph (m) of section 2 of the 
Mines Act; 

(c) “ Minister” means the Minister of Health 

and Public Welfare. 

2. Every workman employed underground in 
a mine shall be examined at least once in every 
twelve months as to his physical fitness to work 
underground by a medical officer approved by 
the Minister, and every applicant for under- 
ground work who is not the holder of an un- 
expired certificate issued under regulation 3 
or 9 shall be so examined. 

3. If the medical officer finds upon examina- 
tion, which examination shall include the taking 
of x-ray plates, that the workman is physically 
fit to work underground, he shall certify in the 
prescribed form that such is the case and shall 
deliver such certificate to the workman. 

4. Every certificate issued under regulation 
3 shall remain in force for not more than 
twelve months from the date of issue, and at 
the expiration of such period of twelve months 
a re-examination, including the taking of x-ray 
plates, shall be necessary before a new certifi- 
cate under regulation 3 shall be issued. 

5. A certificate under regulation 3 or regula- 
tion 9 shall be required in the case of work- 
men engaged in any ore or rock crushing opera- 
tions at the surface of the mine except where 
the ore or rock is crushed in water or a 
chemical solution and is kept constantly in a 
moistened or wet condition. 

6. A workman who is not the holder of an 
unexpired certificate issued under regulation 3, 
or an unexpired temporary certificate issued 
under regulation 9, shall not be employed in 
underground work in a mine in Manitoba or in 
ore or rock crushing operations at the surface 
of any mine. 

7. Every manager, superintendent or person 
in charge of a mine in which workmen are 
employed underground, before permitting a 
workman to work underground shall require 
such workman to deliver to the manager, super- 
intendent or person in charge, his certificate 
issued under regulation 3, or his temporary 
certificate issued under regulation 9, which cer- 
tificate, or temporary certificate, shall remain 
in the custody of such manager, superintendent 
or person in charge during the period of the 
workman’s employment, or until the expiration 
of such certificate, and shall be returned to 
such workman on his being discharged from or 
leaving the mine, ; 

8. If such a certificate or temporary certifi- 
cate expires while a workman is employed 
underground in a mine the manager, superin- 
tendent or person in charge shall not permit 
such workman to continue work underground 
until a new certificate under regulation 3, or a 





temporary certificate under regulation 9, shall 
have been obtained by the workman and de- 
livered to the manager, superintendent or other 
person in charge. 

9. In mining camps in the Winnipeg mining 
district where no facilities for taking x-ray 
plates are available at the mine, a temporary 
certificate covering a period not exceeding three 
months may be issued to workmen employed or 
applying to be employed underground by a 
medical ofticer approved by the Minister, after 
a complete physical examination without the 
taking of x-ray plates. 

10. Before the expiration of the period named 
in such temporary certificate the workman to 
whom such temporary certificate was issued 
shall apply for and obtain a certificate issued 
under regulation 3, after a complete physical 
examination including the taking of x-ray 
plates, and a second temporary certificate shall 
not be issued to any workman. 

11. Examinations under regulation 3 or regu- 
lation 9 shall be based on and in accordance 
with instructions issued from time to time by 
the Department to medical officers approved 
by the Minister for conducting such examina- 
tions, and the said Department shall prescribe 
the form of certificates and temporary cer- 
tificates to be issued under these regulations. 

12. These regulations shall not apply to work- 
men employed underground for a less period 
than fifty hours in any one calendar month. 


13. (a) A workman who works underground 
in a mine and does not hold an unex- 
pired certificate issued under regulation 
3 or an unexpired temporary certificate 
issued under regulation 9 and 
A manager, superintendent or person in 
charge of a mine who permits a workman 
to work underground in a mine who does 
not hold an unexpired certificate under 
regulation 3 or an unexpired temporary 
certificate under regulation 9, and 
A manager, superintendent or person in 
charge of a mine who does not require a 
workman to produce his certificate on 
commencing work underground or who 
does not re-deliver the certificate to the 
workman on his being discharged or leay- 
ing the mine, and 
(d) A workman who does not deliver upon 
request his certificate to the manager, 
superintendent or person in charge of a 
mine on commencing or upon applying to 
work underground, 
shall severally be liable to the penalties pro- 
vided in section 388 of the Public Health Act 
for violation of regulations made under the 
said Act. 


) 


During the month of January a total of 
3,711 accidents were reported to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Ontario in the 
industries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 19 of 
which were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 indus- 
tries, 305 were reported, including 1 fatal 
case; and 220 Crown, 1 of which was fatal, 
were reported during the month, making in 
all 4,235, of which 21 were fatal. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Accident Prevention in Mines 


Mr. W. B. Paton, safety engineer of the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
of Flin Flon, Manitoba, writing in the Cana- 
dian Mining Journal, January 23, suggests 
methods for reducing the number of accidents 
in mines that are caused by falls of roof and 
sides. This class of accident, he says, as gener- 
ally recognized in mining circles is by far the 
most numerous of all mining accidents. The 
reasons for the special risks of the industry, 
which continue to increase notwithstanding the 
progress of mining methods in other directions, 
are stated to be as follows:—the advent of too 
many unskilled workmen; the lack of the 
right kind of safety education; too much rush, 
and incidentally too many risks; too much 
contract work; and the wrong system of tim- 
bering. 


Mr. Paton’s suggestions for reducing acci- 
dents are summarized as follows:— 


(1) Engage only practical, methodical, 
vigilant and careful officials; (2) Let every new 
workman be examined by the safety engineer 
or others responsible before he enters the mine; 
(3) Make sure that every man underground— 
no matter in what capacity he is engaged—is 
able to test a roof by the “vibration” method; 
(4) Appoint independent scalers and make 
sure that they know their work. (Too many 
shift bosses, he says, consider scalers equivalent 
to common laborers); (5) Suspend careless 
workmen; get rid of careless repeaters; (6) 
Make new men have a compulsory hearing and 
sight test; (7) Have broken props or bars 
repaired immediately; (8) Use a reliable kind 
of timber; (9) Especially in dry mines, be- 
ware of decaying timbers. Have them re- 
newed; (10) Enforce the use of safety or 
temporary props where deemed necessary; 
(11) Watch the sides, they are often more 
dangerous than the roof; (12) Don’t give 
workmen causes for excuse; maintain a plenti- 
ful supply of timber, as near the working 
places as possible; (13) Don’t encourage the 
withdrawal of timber by sledge-hammer; en- 
force the use of the Sylvester or other safe 
device for this purpose; (14) Conscientious 
effort and vigilance will bring their own re- 
ward. 

The “vibration method” mentioned in para- 
graph 3 (above) consists of placing the tips of 
the fingers or the palm of the hand on the part 
to be tested and tapping with the rod held in 
the other hand. The tapping should be gentle 
at first and only increased if found necessary. 


With this method, the degree of stability is 
ascertained by the amount and nature of 
vibration which is transmitted from the part 
under test to the fingers. 


Accidents to Longshoremen at Halifax 


The Halifax Board of Trade appointed a 
special committee in January to study methods 
of reducing the number of accidents among 
waterfront workers. The committee includes 
representatives of the shipping companies, the 
Halifax Harbour Commission, the Nova Scotia 
Longshoremen’s Association and the Nova 
Scotia Accident Prevention Association. A 
member of the latter association stated that 
this group showed a serious deficit for the pur- 
poses of workmen’s compensation, and that 
the present rate of assessment of 4 per cent per 
$100 of payroll would have to be increased un- 
less some means could be found of lessening 
the risks of longshore work. 

The committee decided to investigate the 
situation thoroughly and endeavour to lessen 
the hazard so that an increase in the assess- 
ment would not be found necessary. 


- 


Safety of Sailors on Great Lakes 


A recent issue of the News-Chronicle, of 
Port Arthur, Ontario, contained the following 
note on the overloading of ships, with special 
reference to shipping on the Great Lakes. 

“The Lasour Gazerrte for September con- 
tains reference to an international convention 
regarding the loading of merchant ships to 
which Canada has subscribed. The agreement 
divides the oceans into zones according to the 
hazards of weather conditions, and specifies 
the extent to which vessels may be loaded. 
Thirty nations have signed it. Made for the 
purpose of ensuring safety for sailors and 
aimed at a tendency of owners to order over- 
loading, announcement of the agreement is a 
reminder of an agitation that was carried on 
with reference to the Great Lakes a few years 
ago. A number of accidents caused an outcry 
against the extent to which freighters were 
loaded during the fall and there was much talk 
of regulating acts. Notsomuch has been heard 
in this connection during the past few seasons. 
Vessel owners of the Great Lakes have shown 
every indication on their own part of taking 
all reasonable precautions. It is much better 
so than under pressure of an Act of Parlia- 
ment.” 
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Canadian Cement Plants again win Safety 
' Trophy 


The Portland Cement Association announced 
on January 8, from its headquarters at 
Chicago, that the highest honours in regard 
to successful accident prevention in the 
cement industry in the United States and 
Canada had been again awarded to two 
cement mills in Canada. It was stated that 
no workman at either of these two plants had 
missed a single day’s pay through accidental 
injury. 

The winning mills are those of the Can- 
ada Cement Company, Ltd., at Port Colborne, 
Ontario, and Exshaw, Alberta. As a result of 
the outstanding record of those plants, Can- 
ada takes her place as one of the leading 
countries in efficiency and safety of cement 
manufacture. The plants at Port Colborne 
and Exshaw had been presented with cast 
stone monuments for similar safety records 
during 1926 and 1928 respectively. New in- 
scriptions will be engraved upon these monu- 
ments to commemorate the new awards. 


Two delegates, elected by the workmen of 
each of the plants, will be invited to journey 
to Washington, D.C., at the expense of the 
Portland Cement Association to receive the 
award at the hands of high United States 
Government officials and in the presence of 
the leaders of the cement industry while in 
convention there. 

Messrs. F. B. Kilbourn, general superintend- 
ent; L. M. MacDonald, superintendent; Jack 
Dempster, safety director, and J. Cuthbert, 
chairman of the safety committee, organized 
and carried on the successful campaign at 
the Port Colborne plant. Mr. W. D. Arm- 
strong, superintendent, was responsible for 
the successful record at the Exshaw plant. 


Safety Record at Moncton, N.B. 


The Daily Times, of Moncton, N.B., in its 
issue of January 19, 1931, contained the fol- 
lowing announcement :— 

A record which possibly is unequalled in the 
operation of a public utility company of 
similar size to the Moncton Tramways, Elec- 
tricity-Gas Co. Ltd., was established here on 
Saturday when the employees of the local 
concern completed a full year without a lost- 
time accident of any sort. During the year, 
188,776 man hours’ work were performed, a 
decided improvement over the figures of 1929, 
when 166,732 man hours’ work were put in 
by the employees, and 1,144 man-hours were 
lost owing to accidents. 

Some of the individual departments of the 
company’s business show an even better 
record. In the Electric Power Station, meter 


and engineering department, and in the gas 
compression station, meter and storeroom, the 
employees have gone for 24 months without 
a lost-time accident. In the electric line de- 
partment 13 months have elapsed without 
any lost-time accidents while the gas line 
department and trolley operators, shop and 
track department have a record of 14 and 12 
months respectively with no lost time on 
accident account. 

Every department of the company’s plant 
is supphed with a complete First Aid outfit, 
and in addition the company has a Davis in- 
halator, which takes the place of the less up- 
to-date pulmotor, in readiness for resuscita- 
tion purposes in cases of electric shock or 
drowning. The employees attend safety com- 
mittee meetings, monthly, when all accidents 
and their causes are discussed and remedies 
suggested to prevent their recurrence. All 
employees have one hour’s instructions in 
First Aid work fortnightly, this being on the 
company’s time. 

The Safety First precautions are in use in 
all of the plants of the Utilities Power and 
Light Corporation, of which the Moncton com- 
pany is a subsidiary. Records are kept in 
every plant and comparisons made each 
month, the local plant having an enviable 
record in this respect. At this time of thé 
year, particularly, accidents are most liable 
to occur through slipping and extraordinary 
precautions are taken against accidents of 
this nature. 

As one means of accident prevention the 
company keeps in stock, for sale to their em- 
ployees, special safety shoes which may be 
purchased at a reasonable price. Tihe toe-cap 
of these shoes is so constructed as to with- 
stand the pressure of a four hundred pound 
weight dropped from one foot in height upon 
the toe of the wearer, and the soles are con- 
structed of a special durable material which 
is non-slipping and which wears almost lke 
iron. These may be had either in the work 
type or as a dress shoe. 


Safety Work at St. Thomas Foundries 


A remarkable safety record was made in 
1930 by the branch of the Canada Iron 
Foundries, Limited, at St. Thomas, Ontario. 
This plant had only two “lost-time” acci- 
dents last year, with a total number of hours 
when employees were absent from work of 
384 out of a total of 337,435 hours worked. 
During 1930 the employees handled 15,691 
tons of molten metal or an average of 1,307 
tons a month. The St. Thomas foundry won 
the Hughes Memorial Safety Shield in 1927, 
the first year that a Safety First program was 
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in operation at the plant, while in the two 
following years it stood second in the inter- 
plant competition. 


Safety Movement at Winnipeg 


A joint meeting of the Winnipeg Board of 
Trade’s industrial committee and accident 
prevention committee, together with mem- 
bers of the provincial Bureau of Labour and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board was held 
at Winnipeg on January 22, for the purpose 
of formulating plans for a campaign of safety 
work in local industrial plants. Mr. Charles 
F. Roland pointed out that preventive work 
was steadily increasing in Winnipeg, and that 
the Board of Trade committee, although 
without funds, had organized 22 groups for 
“industry in safety” work. Plans were being 
made, he said, for interesting plant execu- 
tives in the appointment of safety directors 
in each plant, and it was believed that the 
available first aid men could direct this work. 

Major C. K. Newcombe, commissioner of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, told of 
the increase in fatal industrial accidents from 
5 in 1924 to 51 in 1930, and showed how em- 
ployers in Manitoba had paid out more than 
$10,000,000 since the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act came into force. 

Mr. Edward McGrath, secretary of the 
Bureau of Labour, outlined the activities of 
the bureau and the safety work being carried 
on by the provincial government by means of 
a bi-monthly bulletin service, rigid inspection 
of plants, and first aid classes conducted 
nightly in the Bureau’s offices. He expressed 
the opinion that every first aid man was an 
effective safety agent and asked employers to 
encourage their employees to learn first aid. 

A suggestion that the safety work of the 
accident prevention bureau of the Board of 
Trade should be assisted financially by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board met with 
the approval of the meeting. 


Safety Code for Abrasive Wheels 


The United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics has published, in its Safety Code 
Series, a Safety Code for the Use, Care and 
Protection of Abrasive Wheels. The Code is 
approved by the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 
the Grinding Wheel Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, and the American Standard Association. 
The 1926 edition of this code had a very wide 
distribution, and was recognized as the most 
authoritative publication on the _ subject 
available. In order to keep pace with recent 
progress in the grinding wheel industry it was 
necessary to revise certain sections of the code, 


but although a great many changes have been 
made they are all in detail only. In other 
words, the same general principles apply now 
as in the past. The importance of proper 
wheels, correct mounting, suitable machines, 
careful operation, and proper speed, are re- 
cognized as means of preventing wheel break- 
age, but as all of these things are dependent 
on human control it is considered essential that 
some form of mechanical guard be employed 
at all times. 

The membership of the International As- 
sociation of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions includes the Department of 
Labour of Canada, and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and Quebec, while among the 
associate members are the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario, the Can- 
adian National Safety League, and the Provy- 
ince of Quebec Safety League. 


Prevalence of Home Accidents 


Dr. Theodore B. Appel, Secretary of Health 
of Pennsylvania, states that a recent survey 
by one of the leading insurance companies 
elicited the rather astonishing fact that it 
was much safer for a person to be working in 
a factory than to be engaged in domestic 
duties. No less than 46 per cent of the in- 
juries cared for by 22 visiting nurse as- 
sociations in a metropolitan city arose out of 
domestic pursuits, and but 9 per cent happened 
while the injured person was at work. Among 
the domestic injuries nearly one-half were due 
to falls on or down stairs, over chairs and in 
bath tubs; and to slips on rugs or off the 
step ladder. It would appear that these types 
of home hazards deserve more consideration as 
a cause of disability than they have been 
receiving. Burns and scalds are next in im- 
portance as a cause of domestic injury. No 
less than 28 per cent of home casualties during 
1930 were directly traced to ‘the stove, grate, 
lamp and match hazards. 

Dr. Appel points out that “ while undoubt- 
edly spectacular progress has been made in in- 
dustrial establishments against accidents by 
means of improved safety appliances, physical! 
examinations and personal instruction, a con- 
centrated and regulated effort along these lines 
regarding the home has as yet not been made.” 


Conditions of Work in London Shops 


Officials of the Corporation of the City of 
London (England) recently investigated the 
conditions of employment of shop assistants 
in the city with a view to reporting to the 
Government. The general impressions obtained. 
from the inquiry were that conditions are not. 
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up to the standard to be found in factories 
and workshops, and that vast improvements 
could be made if “ workplaces” were defined 
so as to include shops. Establishments in the 
following categories were visited:—Bakers and 
pastrycooks; boot shops; butchers (including 
pork butchers); chemists; confectioners; 
cooked meats and tripe shops; dairies; depart- 
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mental stores; drapery (soft furnishing, etc.) ; 
tobacconists; wholesale establishments; fancy 
goods and toy shops; fishmongers and 
poulterers; greengrocers; fruiterers, and 
florists; grocers and provision dealers; hair- 
dressers and barbers; ironmongers and house- 
hold stores; and newsvendors (mostly lock-up 
shops). 


NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Courses in Aeronautics and Salesmanship at 
Saint John Vocational School 


According to an announcement recently 
made by the officials of the Saint John Flying 
Club, arrangements have been made with the 
Saint John Vocational School for student 
pilots to take a course in aeronautics during 
the present winter months. The course will 
consist of 12 lectures to be given weekly, and 
the subjects to be covered are: theory of 
flight, sequence of flying instruction, naviga- 
tion, meteorology, engines, rigging and air 
regulations. 

A course in salesmanship will also be con- 
ducted at the Saint John Vocational School. 
This course will be open to persons now 
actually engaged as clerks, retailers, travelling 
salesmen, sales managers, department heads, 
ete—as well as to persons who are taking up 
this vocation. 


Vocational Education in the United States 


Labour’s responsibility for the successful 
promotion and operation of vocational train- 
ing courses in the United States is empha- 
sized in a pamphlet recently issued by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Prepared at the request of Mr. William 
Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labour, the pamphlet tells what vocational 
education is and how it is carried out, and 
shows how advisory committees composed of 
representatives from the public schools and 
from the employer and worker groups are 
essential in setting up the most effective 
vocational training classes. ‘“ The specific pur- 
pose of vocational education as contemplated 
in the national Vocational Education Act,” 
the pamphlet explains, “is to equip boys and 
girls and men and women for the effective 
pursuit of occupations. Such training prepares 
those of school age for advantageous entrance 
into skilled trades and occupations, and 
enables those who have left school for employ- 
ment to receive further training which will 
fit them to do better work, command higher 
wages, and take advantage of opportunities 
for promotion. For this type of education to 


be successful, it is necessary to have the fullest 
co-operation of employers and employees. 
Without the counsel and help of management 
and workers in industry, the school cannot 
operate an efficient program of training which 
will meet the needs of industry and equip 
those receiving the training to fit into em- 
ployment with a minimum of difficulty.” 

As explained by Mr. Green in a letter 
addressed to organized labour and _ incor- 
porated in the pamphlet, the publication was 
prepared to clear up “some misunderstanding 
among the members of labour organizations 
of our country regarding the aims and pur- 
poses of national and State vocational educa- 
tion laws.” 


Pari Time Trade Schools in United Staies 


A total enrollment of mcre than 600,000 
persons in federally aided trade and indus- 
trial vocational schools in the United States 
in 1930—an increase of 10 per cent over 1929 
—is reported by Mr. Frank Cushman, chief 
of the trade and industrial service of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
“The rate of growth in enrollment in part- 
time trade schools during 1930,” Mr. Cushman 
states, “exceeds that for any other type of 
school. This is particularly gratifying since 
it is through the part-time vocational schools 
that the best work is being done in training 
apprentices in different trade and industrial 
occupations. Under this plan apprentices who 
are receiving their practical training on the 
job supplement this training with education 
in such subjects as drawing, mathematics, and 
trade science, received at the part-time voca- 
tional school. The increase shown in the 
attendance at part-time schools indicates that 
the States are giving serious attention to the 
development of apprenticeship programs and 
that they are achieving tangible results. 

“The enrollment in evening schools in 1930 
showed an increase of 26 per cent over 1929. 
This increase constitutes good evidence that 
vocational training for persons who have left 
the regular schools and are already at work 
in industrial jobs is being effectively devel- 
oped.” 
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THE FISHING INDUSTRY IN CANADA IN 1929 


(pass fishing industry in Canada in 1929 is 
reviewed in an annual report recently 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in collaboration with Dominion and Provincial 
Fisheries Departments. The report reviews 


the early history of Canadian fisheries, 
their wide diversity and the exent of 
the Canadian fishing grounds, the most 


of the Canadian fishing grounds, the most 
extensive in the world, and the quality of 
their product. Emphasizing the last feature, 
the report states that “it is an axiom among 
authorities that food fishes improve im propor- 
tion to the purity and coldness of the waters 
in which they are taken. Judged by this 
standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, 
mackerel, whitefish and salmon are the peer 
of any in the world. It is possible, therefore, 
to state that by far the most valuable fisheries 
of the western hemisphere, if not of the globe, 
belong to Canada.” 

In 1929, there were larger catches of fish 
both on the Atlantic coast and in the Inland 
Fisheries but Pacific coast landings decreased 
by more than 80,000,000 pounds, and as much 
of this decrease was in the salmon fishery the 
net result of the year’s fisheries operations in 
the Dominion as a whole was that the 
marketed value of the production was about 
$1,500,000 less than in 1928, or $53,518,521 as 
compared with $55,050,973. However, the 
total for the year was $2,916,000 above the 
average annual value of the preceding five 
year period. 

Notwithstanding the decrease in its produc- 
tion, British Columbia continued well in the 
lead among the provinces in point of marketed 
value. Forty-five per cent of the production 
value for the Dominion for the year is credited 
to British Columbia, thirty-five per cent to 
the Maritime Provinces, eight per cent to the 
Prairie Provinces and the Yukon Territory 
combined, seven per cent to Ontario, and five 
per cent to Quebec. 

During 1929 the total investment in the in- 
dustry increased by more than $4,000,000 and 
reached the sum of $62,336,057. The greater, 
part of the increase, or $2,710,914 was in the 
capital invested in vessels and boats and gear 
used in the primary operations of catching and 
landing the fish, and the total amount so in- 
vested reached $33,842,002. The investment 
in fish canning and curing establishments was 
increased by $1,552,772, notwithstanding that 
there was a decrease in the number of Jobster 
and salmon canneries and in the number of 
reduction plants. 


Among the major fisheries, the salmon fish- 
ery ranked first in importance during the year, 
the marketed value of its products being 
$15,008,825. In 1928 the cod fishery ranked 
second to the salmon fishery and the lobster 
fishery was third in importance. In 1929, 
however, the lobster fishery came into second 
place, with marketed value figures of $5,696,542, 
or an increase of something more than $512,000, 
and the cod fishery was third with a value of 
$5,394,636 as compared with $6,285,777 in 1928. 
Halibut marketed value was $4,832,296, an 
increase of more than a million dollars. In 
the case of herring the marketed value oi 
$3,186,669 represented an increase of some 
$80,000. The catch in the pilchard fishery, 
which is carried on in British Columbia only 
and has become of rapidly increasing impor- 
tance with the growing utilization of the fish 
in producing fish meal and oil, was larger than 
it had been in 1928, but, in many cases, the 
oil content was not as great as it had been in 
the former year and the marketed value of the 
products of the fishery, $2,199,834, showed a 
drop of some $360,000. Whitefish continued 
the most valuable among the inland fishes and 
the landings had a marketed value of $2,453,- 
703, an increase of some $260,000. As in 1928, 
the haddock, pickerel, sardine, smelt, and trout 
fisheries, respectively, yielded marketed re- 
turns of more than $1,000,000. 

The industry in 1929 gave employment to 
80,373 persons as compared with 78,219 in the 
previous year. Of the total personnel engaged 
during the year, 64,083 were employed in the 
primary operations as compared with 62,785 
in 1928, and 16,290 were persons employed in 
fish canning and curing establishments, an in- 
crease of more than 800 over the previous year. 


Fish Canning and Curing Establishments 


As pointed out in the report, the fish can- 
ning and curing industry is confined to the 
sea fisheries of the Maritime provinces, Que- 
bee and British Columbia. There were in 
operation in 1929 a total of 730 establishments 
classified as follows: lobster canneries, 354; 
salmon canneries, 64; clam canneries, 23; sar- 
dine canneries, 3; other fish canneries, 5; fish 
curing establishments, 242; and reduction 
plants, 39. 

Employees, Wages and Hours—The total 
number of persons given employment during 
any portion of the year was 16,367. Of this 
total, 660 are classified as salaried employees; 
11,122 as wage earners, and 4,585 as contract 
or piece workers, The total number of em- 
ployees shows an increase of 933 over the 
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preceding year, the increase being divided 
among the three classifications as follows: 
salaried employees, 30; wage earners, 543; con- 
tract and piece workers, 360. The total paid 
to all employees in 1929 was $5,411,855 which 
amount was divided among the various groups 
of workers as follows: salaried employees, 
$951,669; wage earners, $3,668,802; contract 
and piece workers, $791,384. The total amount 
shows an increase of $150,759 over the previous 
year. 

The period of highest employment in this 
industry is from May to September, June being 
the peak month. Exclusive of contract and 
piece workers (for which no monthly statis- 
tics of employment are available) the totai 
number of wage earners in June 1929 was 
9,727, of which 6,450 were male employees and 
3,277 were female workers. 

The total number of days worked by all 
plants during the year 1929 was 75,544, or an 
average per plant of 103.5 days. An arrange- 
ment of the returns of the establishments in 
groups according to certain specified periods 
of time in operation gives the data in another 
form, as follows: 330 establishments are shown 
as having operated for periods of less than 60 
days during the year; 159 for periods of from 
60 to 119 days; 120 for periods of from 120 
to 179 days; 47 from 180 to 239 days; 
and 74 for periods covering 240 days 
and over. In the last classification are 
45 fish curing establishments, 11 reduction 
plants, 8 lobster canneries, 6 salmon canne- 
ries, 3 clam canneries, and one other fish can- 
nery. The average number of hours worked 
per day by wage-earners in the industry in 
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1929 was nine, and the average number of 
hours per week, 54.5. A compilation of the 
returns of the number of wage-earners accord- 
ing to the number of hours worked in month 
of highest employment, shows that 3,647 wage- 
earners were recorded as working eight hours 
or less per day; 38,500 as working nine hours; 
6,043 as working ten hours; and 268 as work-+ 
ing over ten hours. 


Fishing Bounty 


Under the authority of “An Act to encourage 
the Development of the Sea Fisheries and the 
Building of Fishing Vessels” the sum of $160,- 
000 is appropriated annually by the Governer 
in Council. It is distributed under the name 
of Fishing Bounty by the Department of Fish- 
eries amongst fishermen and fishing vessel and 
boat owners on the Atlantic coast, under regu- 
lations made from time to time by the 
Governor in Council. 


For the year 1929, payment was made on 
the following basis: To owners of vessels en- 
titled to receive bounty, $1 per registered ton; 
payment to the owner of any one vessel not 
to exceed $80; to vessel fishermen entitled to 
receive bounty $7.50 each; to owners of boats 
measuring not less than 12 feet keel, $1 per 
boat; to boat fishermen entitled to receive 
bounty, $6.65 each. 

There were 9,546 bounty claims paid. In 
the preceding vear there were 9,390 bounty 
claims paid. The total amount paid in 1929 
was $159,762.65 allocated as follows: to 546 
vessels and their crews, $40,282.00; to 9,000 
boats and their crews, $119,480.65. 


Working Hours of Builders in Western Australia 


Hours of work for bricklayers, stonemasons 
and plasterers in Western Australia recently 
formed the subject of an award by the State 
Arbitration Board. A previous award had 
fixed them at 44 in the week with a minimum 
wage of 2s. 8d. per hour. In view of the pres- 
ent depressed state of the industry the Mas- 
ter Builders’ and Contractors’ Association ap- 
plied to the State Arbitration Court in No- 
vember for a new award, embodying provisions 
for the introduction of a 48-hour week and 
considerable reductions in wages. 

The new.award, which was issued in Novem- 
ber, maintains the 44-hour working week. The 
President, in announcing the decision of the 
Court, said that it was generally acknowledged 
that workers in the building trade should have 
fewer hours per week than the normal or stan- 
dard week. For many years past the working 
week in this industry throughout Australia 
had been 44 hours. The reason for this was 
not hard to find.. The industry had the pecul- 


iar characteristic that the worker in it must 
follow the job. He could not very well shift 
his home with his job, but must be prepared 
to spend, if necessary, a great deal of time in 
travelling which was not included as part of 
the week’s work. It followed that the build- 
ing workers, in respect to hours, constituted a 
class by themselves and could not be com- 
pared with the workers in other industries or 
callings. Whatever doubt there might be as 
to the justice of reducing the hours of work 
from the standard of 48 in the week in other 
industries, there could be no doubt that from 
a comparative standpoint, the workers in. this 
industry deserved special consideration. 

The President added that the wages on 
which the hourly pay would be calculated 
would be as follows: the basic wage would be 
at, the rate of £4 6s. per week; the margin for 
skilled workers, £1 4s. per week; lost time, 
11s.; total £6 1s. The hourly rate would thus 
be 2s. 9d. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Unemployment Insurance 

In view of the general prevalence of unem- 
ployment, particular interest attaches to an 
analysis of the present legislation of different 
countries relating to unemployment insurance, 
published by the International Labour Office 
in the January number of the International 
Labour Review. It takes the form of two 
tables, the first of which deals with the scope 
of insurance laws (showing the limitations as 
regards the trades or occupations covered, as 
regards earnings and as regards age), while 
the second deals with the financial organization 
of the various insurance systems (giving in 
detail the contributions of the public authori- 
ties, employers, and workers respectively, and 
indicating the benefits paid and the period 
for which they are paid). 

In an introductory note attention is drawn 
to the substantial progress made in legislation 
on unemployment insurance since 1919, when 
the First Session of the International Labour 
Conference adopted a resolution on the sub- 
ject. At the beginning of that year, the num- 
ber of workers insured against unemployment 
was estimated at from 4,500,000 to 5,000,000, 
the main body (3,700,000) being found in Great 
Britain, the only country where at that time 
insurance was compulsory, and then only for 
certain industries. Tio-day, unemployment 
insurance in the form of a compulsory system 
is in force in ten countries and, if the coun- 
tries with voluntary insurance are added, 
about 47,500,000 workers in all are covered. 

The following are the figures for the several 
countries :— 

Countries with compulsory insurance: 
Insured persons 


Australia: Queensland.. 137,000* 
PAIS UIA ost Mya teek deleg as 1,300,000* 
Bloat Sep eye ase see Sele 287,000 
Germany, ciety wero . 16,738,000 
Great Britain and Northern Ive- 

ERTUCte eee ee cee rine . 12,100,000 
Trish Free State.. .. 284,000 
(iGaly sab amy sho orth) 2,600,000* 
Polandnte. dws later ties 1,033,000 
Poereand (9 cantons)... 150,000* 


Pee - 10,000,000** 
EDGGal eek eens eee 


. 44,629,000 
Countries with voluntary insurance: 
BES QUOUCIM sre ars Git eaten akela caso haeus 628,000 
Czechoslovakia. 2. 0. 6+ fesse. 2,129,000 
Denmark Wepre yA ub A eee eee 288,000 
Bh allem eae eae eet eae, A — «Fe 
IGA CC ycemetunays \ date ackwaeg te ec 200,000 
Netherlands. os sc cn cick cates 388,000 
Norway.. MO et ee 43,000 
Switzerland (14 cantons).. .. 165.000* 
Total ers 2,841,000 





* Estimate. 

** Estimate. Since October 9, 1930, the au- 
thorities have suspended all insurance benefits 
until further notice, owing to the situation of 
the labour market, 

*** No estimate available. 


Unemployment and Public Works 

A report of nearly 200 pages on Unemploy- 
ment and Public Works has been issued by 
the International Labour Office containing the 
results of research into the utilization of pub- 
lic works as a means of counteracting unem- 
ployment. 

This question has been the subject of con- 
sideration by the International Labour Organi- 
zation from the very beginning of its existence. 
By a Recommendation adopted at Washing- 
ton in 1919, it was proposed that Governments 
should “co-ordinate the execution of all work 
undertaken under public authority, with a 
view to reserving such work as far as practic- 
able for periods of unemployment.” In 1927 
the Joint Committee on Economic Crises ap- 
pointed by the Economic and Financial CCom- 
mittees of the League and the International 
Labour Office drew up a list of points which 
it was desirable to investigate, and it is on 
the basis of this plan that the Office pursued 
the researches of which the outcome is now 
being made public. 

The report deals first with the economic 
justification for the policy of advance plan- 
ning of public works—its cost, its effect on 
industry, and the limitations to its operation. 
This is followed by a general survey of the 
legislative and administrative measures 
adopted in different countries for such ad- 
vance planning. A number of administrative 
problems involved—multiplicity of authorities, 
recruitment of labour, ete—are next discussed. 
The financial problems entailed by the appli- 
cation of the policy are considered in a special 
chapter, 

While advance planning is still applied only 
on a restricted scale, most countries have at 
one time or another put public works in hand 
earlier than would have been the case in 
ordinary circumstances. The second part of 
the report summarizes what has actually been 
done in this respect in recent years in fifteen 
of the chief industrial countries, the particu- 
lars given being avowedly presented as ex- 
amples of the policy in operation rather than 
as a complete or exhaustive record of the 
steps taken. Where possible, statistics are 
given showing the number of workmen given 
employment and the cost of the works under- 
taken, 

A summary of the main points covered by 
the study, together with a number of con- 
clusions drawn from the facts set out, com- 
plete the volume. 


Labour Problems Involved in European 
Union 


The effort towards European union, which: 
1s being undertaken in Geneva at present by a 
special Committee of the League of Nations,. 
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concerns the International Labour Organiza- 
tion from several points of view. Although, 
strictly speaking, all the questions dealt with 
by the Organization are of a world-wide 
character, there are some which are principally 
the concerns of Europe and which the develop- 
ment of European co-operation might help to 
solve. Several of these questions are reviewed 
in a memorandum of the Office which has 
been submitted to the Commission of Inquiry 
for European Union. 

The memorandum begins by referring to 
three questions, each of which concerns a 
particular industry: the regulation of condi- 
tions of labour in coal mines, the conditions 
of labour on the shipping of great rivers, and 
the automatic coupling of railway wagons. 

The coal problem is especially pressing in 
European mines on account of the depression 
from which they are suffering. After certain 
preliminary technical studies undertaken on 
the request of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, the International Labour Conference 
discussed last year the question of hours of 
svork in coal mines, without however obtaining 


the necessary majority for a Draft Convention, 
and this question has again been placed on 
the agenda of this year’s Session, The prob- 
lem of inland navigation is also of special 
interest to Europe since the continent possesses 
several of the great international rivers of the 
world. With regard to the automatic coupling 
of railway wagons, which is already in use in 
North America and Japan, the Office, with the 
co-operation of the parties concerned, is con- 
sidering whether it would not be desirable, 
from the point of view of accident prevention, 
to introduce these methods on the great rail- 
way systems of Europe. 

Besides these three special questions the 
report refers to three others which are of 
more general interest, but also possess certain 
aspects of primary interest to Europe: these 
are migration, unemployment and the agri- 
cultural crisis, In conclusion, the memoran- 
dum considers the question whether it would 
be desirable or even possible for a European 
labour organization to be set up within the 
International Labour Organization itself. 


STUDIES ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Results of an Inquiry Undertaken by the International Labour Office on 
Suggestion of Canadian Delegates 


HE Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference, held at Geneva in 
1928, adopted the following resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. H. H. Champ; Employers’ 
Delegate from Canada, seconded by the Cana- 
dian workers’ adviser, Mr. R. J. Tallon 
(Lasour Gazette, July, 1928, page 747) :— 

“Whereas it is contended that a policy of 
active collaboration between employers and 
employed, such as exists in certain countries, 
has resulted both in an improvement in the 
level of real wages and working conditions, 
and also in greater and more economical pro- 
duction; and Whereas the economies resulting 
from such collaboration can also be made 
available for the benefit alike of the em- 
ployers, employed and the community as a 
whole; Therefore be it resolved: That this 
Conference requests the Governing Body to 
consider the advisability of instructing the 
International Labour Office to follow with due 
attention the progress of the spirit of col- 
laboration between employers and employed 
and to report on the subject from time to 
time.” 

The International Labour Office  subse- 
quently carried out the suggestion contained 
in this resolution and has now published the 
first volume in a series of Studies on Indus- 
trial Relations, giving particulars of the plans 
adopted by leading concerns in the principal 
industrial countries of the world for establish- 


ing and maintaining, on a permanent basis, 
satisfactory relations with their employees. 


A World-Wide Movement 


The report notes that much of the impetus 
for the study of industrial relations was de- 
rived from North America, and recalls the 
study of Industrial Relations in the United 
States and Canada that was made in 1927 by 
Mr. H. B. Butler, the Deputy Director of the 
Office at Geneva (Lasour Gazerre, September, 
1927, page 985). In America great stress is 
now laid on esablishing good relations be- 
tween employers and workers, and the same 
subject has been studied, sometimes under 
Government auspices, and sometimes on the 
initiative of employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions, in Great Britain, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Finland, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 
National Economic Councils have been estab- 
lished in Germany and France, while in Great 
Britain regular consultations are now held be- 
tween representative employers’ and_ trade 
union organizations. 


Object of the Series 
The object of the present series of studies 
is “to ascertain the actual development of the 
relations between employers and workers, both 
in the works and in collective negotiation be- 
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tween representative organizations. This de- 
velopment naturally differs to some extent 
from country to country, as it must necessarily 
be largely influenced by the conditions in 
which industry has grown up, by national 
habits of thought and other factors of a 
national character. But it may none the less 
be found that its general problems are com- 
mon to all countries and that, despite diver- 
sities in method, the attempts to solve them 
proceed on general principles which are largely 
similar. 

The countries covered in the present volume 
are Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, and the Saar. The industries involved 
are boot and shoe manufacture, coal mining, 
electrical equipment, and passenger transport. 
All of the undertakings are generally recog- 
nized as successful representatives of their 
industries and countries, and many are of 
world-wide importance. In every case the 
study, after a brief introduction dealing with 
the general history of the firm, its size, the 
number of workpeople, its capitalization, and 
so forth, deals with the organization and ad- 
ministration of industrial relations, including 
the internal organization of the industrial re- 
lations department of the particular firm, a 
history of its relations with the employers’ 
organizations and trade unions, and a descrip- 
tion of the works councils or other bodies in 
operation in connection with the firm. Full 
information is given with regard to the func- 
tioning of the system of industrial relations, 
the procedure with regard to employment 
Management, training, apprenticeship and 
education, health and sanitation, accident pre- 
vention, pensions, profit-sharing and co-part- 
nership, insurance, savings plans and various 
forms of welfare activities. In each case 
special reference is made to the extent to 
which the active collaboration of management 
and workpeople is concerned in the actual 
organization and functioning of these various 
schemes. 

A second series of studies is in preparation, 
which will, it is hoped, as far as possible, 
cover industries and countries not touched in 
the first series. This second series will in- 
clude among others, studies of industrial re- 
lations in the Fiat Motor Works, Italy, and 
the Sandviken Steel Works, Sweden. The 
following paragraphs indicate the general 
nature of the several plans, full details of 
which will be found in the report itself. 


The Siemens Works 


The report gives a description and _ history 
of the undertakings of the Siemens-Schuckert 
' Works, and proceeds to describe the organiza- 
tion and administration of its industrial re- 


lations department. The working of industrial 
relations at Siemensstadt is the resultant of 
the operation of two factors which are often 
considered to be inconsistent: in the first 
place, the thorough-going application of the 
principles of scientific method to all industrial 
relationships; and in second place, the de- 
velopment of essentially personal relations 
between the head of the firm and his work- 
people, on the basis of an old tradition of 
family contacts. The mere framework of 
industrial relations is, indeed, the same at 
Siemensstadt as in all other German firms, 
for it is constituted by legislation and collec- 
tive agreement. The particular significance of 
Siemensstadt resides in the fact that it repre- 
sents the filling in of this framework on the 
largest scale and in the most complete manner. 
The organization of industrial relations in the 
Siemens firms has been carried to a very high 
pitch in efficiency. The industrial relations 
policy of the firms is very completely central- 
ized in the Industrial Relations Department, 
and the application of the policy is loyally 
and effectively carried out in the works, where 
every detail is in charge of some highly 
qualified official. On the side of the workers, 
the fact that a large number of works council 
representatives devote their whole time to 
questions of industrial relations would appear 
to ensure that the interests and desires of the 
workpeople can be centralized, systematized 
and discussed with the representatives of the 
management with the fullest possible recog- 
nition of principles and attention to details. 

“Siemensstadt is undoubtedly a remarkable 
example, in a firm of the largest size, of the 
maintenance of direct personal relations be- 
tween management and the workers side by 
side with and in addition to the relations 
through representation provided for by the 
works councils and otherwise. It is a striking 
illustration of the view that the application of 
legal machinery for ensuring industrial re- 
lations is not inconsistent with the retention 
and even the development of freer and less 
formal contacts between management and the 
workers.” 


Lens Mining Company 


The main conclusion reached from the study 
of the arrangements of this company is the 
stress that is laid upon voluntary agreements, 
leading to a general spirit of collaboration and 
devotion to common interests. This spirit 
governs industrial relations in regard to re- 
cruiting, stability of employment, hours of 
work, and more especially the fixing of wages. 
Throughout, the company allows the workers 
a large share in the control of social institu- 
tions, for which at the same time the company 
pays most of the costs. 
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London Traffic Combine 


The general principles of industrial rela- 
tions in the Combine are stated as follows:— 

(1) Basie conditions of work are regulated 
in accordance with collective agreements. In 
all cases the Combine has been associated with 
other undertakings engaged in passenger trans- 
port in the negotiations with the trade unions 
which led to these collective agreements. 

(2) The Combine remains in direct contact 
with the trade unions concerned, and makes 
direct settlements with them on matters which 
concern its employees. 

(3) In conjunction with the trade unions 
concerned the Combine has set up a wide 
variety of schemes to facilitate industrial re- 
lations within the Combine. 

(4) Negotiations between the Combine and 
the trade unions and between management 
and workers cover wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of service. They expressly exclude 
questions of management and discipline. 

(5) Nothing in the various schemes is to be 
taken to cancel the regular channels by which 
employees communicate with the officials and 
officers on matters which concern them, it 
being understood that every employee shall, 
in the first instance, address his case to the 
official immediately over him, or through him 
to the official or officer authorized to deal 
with it. It is a general principle that all dis- 
putes shall be dealt with in the first place 
locally and as rapidly as possible. 


The State Mines of the Saar Basin 


The most striking feature of the organiza- 
tion of industrial relations in the Saar Mines 
is found to lie in the constant endeavour of 
the Mines Administration to work in contact 
with the trade unions as far as this is possible 
—-contact in collective negotiations for fixing 
the conditions of work in the mines; contact 
in conciliation committees for the settlement 
of disputes arising during employment be- 
tween the management and members of the 
staff; and contact for the adjustment of the 
details and the carrying into effect of all 
measures affecting the workers’ conditions. 
Thus, to a certain extent, the mines admini- 
stration and the workers’ organizations came 
to depend on each other for the realization of 
their respective economic and social programs. 
Their relations rapidly grew so extensive that 
they eclipsed all other institutions aiming at 
the same ends. The workers’ committees 
elected under the former German legislation 
play only a very secondary part compared 
with them. 

“In other words,” this section concludes, 
“the management of the mines has sought to 
obtain the good-will of the workers, not by 


bestowing favours and privileges but by a 
system of consideration and confidence. Its 
aim has been less to exert a direct influence 
on the worker’s mind than to adapt its 
methods to his demands and wishes. Know- 
ing that he was devoted to his trade union, it 
chose the latter as the foundation for its 
system of industrial relations. At the same 
time it recommended all its engineers to try, 
in their daily working relations with their 
men, not so much to obtain formal discipline 
as to understand them, to make themselves 
understood by them, and so to create a 
psychological atmosphere favourable to col- 
laboration.” 


The Bata Boot and Shoe Company 


Bata founded this business at Zlin in 1894 
when he set up a shoemaker’s shop. In 1928 
he had 12,000 workers and a daily productive 
capacity of 75,000 pairs of shoes. 

“Tn its essential principle,” the report states, 
“Bata’s entire system can be reduced to a 
policy of efficiency. The world production of 
shoes, he says, is only 900 million pairs per 
year, whereas there are 2,000 million human 
beings. If only two pairs a year are allowed 
for each person, it will be seen how wide the 
margin is between supplies and requirements. 
To provide mankind with the shoe that it 
needs, it is not enough to increase produc- 
tion; cost prices must be reduced; in other 
words, efficiency must be increased. This is 
the end that Bata has set out to attain and to 
which he has subordinated his entire or- 
ganization.” 

This notion of “service,” which Bata in- 
vokes to justify his industrial activities, he 
extends to his staff. To serve the undertak- 
ing and so help to satisfy a need of mankind 
should be the intention of every one of his 
workers. But Bata does not believe that such 
a frame of mind can be induced by moral 
suasion alone, and it is in putting this view 
into practice that the originality of his scheme 
becomes manifest. By means of workshop 
autonomy, the sharing of profits and losses, 
collective piece wages, commissions and 
bonuses, he has set out to establish a real 
community of interests between his under- 
taking and each of his workers. Without in 
any way decentralizing the management, he 
has so distributed responsibilities that the 
earnings of most of his staff depend on the 
results of their work, or on that of the team 
to which they belong or which they direct. 
The greater the responsibility the closer the 
connection between earnings and output. He 
has thus striven to make his workers the arbit- 
ers of their own fate and to make them feel 
that they have a personal interest in the suc- 
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cess of the undertaking. Briefly, the working 
of the entire system as organized at Zlin de- 
pends upon two psychological factors: the 
personality of the chief and the special nature 
of the labour employed. 

The “original principle underlying Bata’s 
undertaking is said to lie in the breaking up 
of the large undertaking into a multitude of 
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small autonomous workshops; and the en- 
deavour to develop in the wage earner a real 
sense of being an essential part of the under- 
taking, and to transform him, to some extent 
and in proportion to the responsibilities he 
carries, into a collaborator having a direct in- 
terest in production.” 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 1930 AS REPORTED BY 
TRADE UNIONS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
monthly with reports from local trade 
unions throughout the country, showing their 
membership and the number of members out 
of work from which the Department compiles 
the percentage of unemployment among organ- 
ized workers in Canada from month to month. 
During the year 1930 an average of 1,742 
unions made returns each month covering a 
membership average of 206,217 persons. 

The general industrial depression which 
existed during 1930 affected the trade union 
situation to a marked degree, the unemploy- 
ment level throughout the year being substan- 
tially higher than for some years past. De- 
pressed conditions were most noticeable in the 
building and construction trades, where the 
programme of operations for the year showed 
marked curtailment from previous years. The 
transportation industries also suffered note- 
worthy employment losses due chiefly to the 
small grain movement throughout the year. 

During January, 1930, the employment ten- 
dency was upward from the previous month, 
the improvement, however, being but frac- 
tional and caused by heightened activity in the 
garment trades. In February the building 
trade and steam railway operation were respon- 
sible for the slight drop in available work re- 
corded from January. At the end of March 
the same level of activity was shown as in 
January, indicative of a slight gain from 
February conditions. This improvement con- 
tinued throughout April, the building trades 
showing the most pronounced gains, though 
employment in practically all trades tended 
slightly upward. The percentage of 9-0 shown 
at the close of the month was the most favour- 
able point reached during the year. Conditions 
in May and June did not maintain the upward 
trend of April, employment in these two 
months showing some falling off due, in the 
former month to pronounced reductions in the 
manufacturing industries, principally the gar- 
ment trades and in the latter month to inact- 
ivity for building tradesmen. A slightly better 
situation was reported in July from the 
previous month, the recovery shown in the gar- 


ment trades being a large factor in this em- 
ployment advance. Among transportation 
workers also a somewhat greater volume of 
activity was apparent. During August aud 
September very little variation from July con- 
ditions was shown, the tendency, however, 
being in a less favourable direction. Unem- 
ployment continued to rise steadily until the 
close of the year, the contractions being more 
extensive each month, until on the last day of 
December the percentage of idleness stood at 
17-0, being the peak of unemployment for the 
year. 


Accident Compensation in Ontario in 1930 


The following figures show the number of 
accidents reported and awards made by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 
during 1929 and 1930. 


— 1929 1930 


Total accidents reported. . 87,103 69,267 
Patalitiesssascscteaa ter 


510 520 

Total awards for compen- 
sation and medical aid. .}#8,012,157 78|$7,423,018 82 
Medical aid (only)........ $1,385,524 621$1,336,046 05 


In the past twelve months reports on 1,046 
injuries were received involving money awards 
of $100 or more, and making a total of $1,141,- 
846.71, or almost $1,100 per case. Classes 7 
(rolling mills, steel works, etc.), 9 (fabrication 
of structural steel, locomotives, boilers, etc.), 
12 (manufacture of painting, chemicals, etc.), 
and 19 (printing; manufacture of paper, etc.) 
were the hardest hit by those losses. 





The Women’s Minimum Wage Commission 
of the province of Quebec has begun an in- 
vestigation into the wages paid to working 
women in factories producing paper, corru- 
gated boxes, corsets, and brassieres. Another 
investigation into wages in the fur industry 
is also in progress. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1930 


HE work of the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada during the quarter, 
October to December, 1930, indicated greater 
activity during that period than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1929, as there was shown 
an increase of 33 per cent in vacancies offered 
and of 35 per cent in placements effected in 
regular and casual employment. The gain 
registered was due in both cases to projects 
undertaken under the provisions of the Un- 
employment Relief Act, 1930, including work 
on parks, highways, drains sewers, bridges, 
labour for many 
workers who othenwise would have been 
Provincially, Quebec was the 
only province to record declines both in vacan- 
cies and in placements, while Manitoba re- 
ported a decrease in the latter division only. 
The gains, as in the former comparison, were 
largely due, in each province, to the relief 
program already referred to in the construction 
and maintenance group. The accompanying 
table gives the vacancies and placements of 
the Employment Service of Canada by in- 
dustrial groups in the various provinces during 
the period, October to December, 1930. 


From the chart on page 225 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Service for the month of December, it 
will be noted that the trend of the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to ap- 
plications was downward during the month of 
October, followed by an upward course during 
the remainder of the quarter, which became 
very marked in both instances during the 
latter half of December, and at the end of the 
quarter was 13 points above, for vacancies, and 
14 points higher, for placements, than the 
levels attained at the close of .December, 1929. 
During the period, October to December, 1930, 


ete., which provided 


unemployed. 
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there was a ratio of 59-0 vacancies and 57-6 
placements for each 100 applications for em- 
ployment, as compared with 68:2 vacancies 
and 65:6 placements during the corresponding 
quarter of 1929. 


The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,617, of applications registered 2,741, and of 
placements effected 1,579, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,214 vacancies, 1,780 applica- 
tions and 1,167 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the last quarter of 
1929. 

During the three months, October to Decem- 
ber, 1930, the offices reported that they had 
made 125,394 references of persons to positions 
and had effected a total of 121,529 placements, 
of which 42,275 were in regular employment 
and 79,254 in casual work. Of the placements 
in regular employment 32,847 were of men 
and 9,428 of women, while casual work was 
found for 67,094 men and 12,160 women. Com- 
parison with the same period in 1929 showed 
that 89,853 placements were then made, of 
which 54,210 were in regular employment and 
35,643 in casual work. Applications for em- 
ployment during the period under review were 
received from 174,940 men and 36,089 women, 
a total of 211,029, in contrast with the registra- 
tion of 137,058 persons during the same period 
of 1929. Employers notified the Service during 
October to December, 1930, of 124,437 vacan- 
cies, of which 100,347 were for men and 24,090 
were for women, as compared with 93,449 
opportunities for work during the correspond- 
ing period in 1929. 

On page 224 of this issue will be found a 
report in detail of the transactions of the Em- 
ployment Service for the month of December, 
1930. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN DECEMBER, 1930 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on January 1, was 7,511, their em- 
ployees numbering 912,400 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


(1) Employment Situation at the 


December was 1,904, having an aggregate 
membership of 219,641 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were with- 
out employment. 


(8) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 67 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period of 
various classes of building construction. 


Beginning of January, 1931, as 


Reported by the Employers 


Ag is customary at the beginning of the 
year, employment on January 1, 1931, showed 
a pronounced curtailment, which, however in- 
volved a rather smaller number of workers 
than that indicated on the same dates of 1930 
and 1929. In spite of this smaller falling-off 
(which was partly due to the stabilizing effect 
of unemployment relief work), employment 
was at a lower level than on the same date 
in the two preceding years, although it was 
higher than on January 1 of any of the years 
1921-28. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated returns from 7,511 firms, whose pay- 
rolls declined from 974,918 persons on Decem- 
ber 1 to 912,400 at the beginning of January, 
a decrease of approximately 62,500 persons, or 
6.4 per cent. Reflecting this contraction, the 
index (based upon ‘the 1926 average employ- 
ment as 100) stood at 101.7 on January 1, 
1931, as compared with 108.5 in the preceding 
month, and with 111.2, 109.1, 100.7, 95.9, 90.7, 
84.9, 89.8, 87.3, 78.8 and 88.8 on the same 
date in 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

Manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
mining, communications and trade reported 
large seasonal contractions as compared with 
December, while logging registered improve- 
ment. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All except the Maritime Provinces recorded 
declines, those in Quebec and Ontario, where 
manufactures are especially important in the 
industrial distribution, being most extensive. 


Maritime Provinces—There was an increase 
in employment in the Maritime Provinces on 
January 1; this occurred chiefly in transpor- 
tation, due to the opening of the winter ports, 
and in construction, as a result of unemploy- 
ment relief work, while logging was also sea- 
sonally more active. On the other hand, man- 
ufacturing and mining showed seasonal cur- 
tailment. Statements were received from 565 
firms employing 81,216 persons, compared with 
74,553 at the beginning of December. Smail 
gains had been noted on January 1, 1930, when 
the index was several points lower. 


Quebec—The decrease in Quebec was smal- 
ler than on the same date last year, but the 
situation was not so favourable as on January 
1, 1980 and 1929. Manufacturing (notably of 
textile, food, lumber, pulp and paper, tobacco, 
leather; building material and iron and steel 
products), construction and transportation re- 
ported especially pronounced losses, but the 
tendency was also downward in mining and 
communications, while improvement was noted 
in retail trade and in highway and road con- 
struction, the latter as a result of unemploy- 
ment relief plans. In many cases, operations 
will have been resumed early in the new year. 
The labour forces of the 1,730 co-operating 
employers aggregated 260,675 workers, as 
against 280,007 on December 1, 1980. 


Ontario—Manufacturing, construction and 
transportation showed the greatest curtailment 
in Ontario. Within the manufacturing divis- 
ion, textile, food, iron and steel, pulp and 
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paper and lumber reported the most extensive 
shrinkage. Logging, however, recorded an ad- 
vance. A combined payroll of 366,252 persons 
was employed by the 3,339 firms whose returns 
were received, and who had 296,622 on their 
stafis on December 1. These contractions in- 
volved a larger proportion of the reported em- 
ployees than those indicated on January 1, 
1930, when the index was higher. 

Prairie Provinces—Declines involving a 
rather smaller percentage of payrolls than at 


any of the eight preceding years. The 754 
firms furnishing data reported 75,664 em- 
ployees, as against 80,382 in the preceding 
month. Lumber, food and iron and steel fac- 
tories, logging, transportation and trade re- 
corded important curtailment, while there were 
gains in highway construction as a result of the 
unemployment relief program. 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Norr.—tThe curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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the beginning of January, 1930, were noted in 
the Prairie Provinces, where employment was 
not so active as at the commencement of last 
year. Statistics were tabulated from 1,123 em- 
ployers of 128,593 workers, or 14,761 less than 
on December 1. Construction reported especi- 
ally noteworthy losses, but manufacturing, 
transportation, mining and trade were also 
slacker. On the other hand, logging registered 
improvement. 


British Columbia—The recessions in British 
Columbia were not so extensive as on Janu- 
ary 1 last year, but the index was lower than 
at the beginning of 1930 and 1929, although 
the employment reported by employers was 
in greater volume than on the same date in 


Employment by Cities 


There were contractions in each of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made, 
firms in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities, Winnipeg and Vancouver reporting re~- 
duced employment. 


Montreal—The decrease in Montreal in- 
volved a smaller number of workers than that 
registered on January 1, 19380; but the index 
on the date under review was lower than at 
the beginning of last year. Statements were 
received from 964 establishments with 135,506 
employees, as compared with 143,108 in the 
preceding month. Important declines were 
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shown in transportation and in manufacturing, 
especially in food, textile, iron and steel and 
tobacco factories. On the other hand, addi- 
tions to staffs were noted in road construction, 
as an unemployment relief measure, and retail 
trade was seasonally busier. 


Quebec—Manufactures reported a loss in 
employment in Quebec City, while construc- 
tion afforded more employment; the 121 co- 
operating employers reduced their staffs from 
13,154 persons on December 1, to 13,026 at the 
beginning of January. This decrease was less 
than that indicated on January 1 last year, and 
the index continued higher than on the same 
date in earlier years of the record. 


Toronto—Toronto firms reported a larger 
seasonal contraction than on January 1, 1980, 


when employment was in much greater volume. 
There were declines in manufacturing, the most 
noteworthy being in textiles, metals and foods; 
construction, transportation, services and trade 
were also slacker, but highway construction 
absorbed more workers in consequence of the 
unemployment relief scheme. Returns were 
tabulated from 1,057 employers with 118,258 
workers, compared with 125,416 in their last 
report. 


Ottawa—Manufactures and construction re- 
gistered seasonal curtailment, and trade also 
afforded less employment. The working forces 
of the 153 reporting establishments aggregated 
13,079 persons, or 392 fewer than at the be- 
ginning of December. This reduction involved 
about the same number of employees as that 


Taste I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 
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Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 

107-6 84-2 88-8 95-0 76-7 
87-7 70-9 83-4 82-2 70-9 
101-8 79-6 91-1 89-4 78-3 
96-9 86-3 91-7 93-6 80-7 
88-1 81-0 86-7 87-5 82-4 
94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
101-8 93-6 96-8 98-9 87-7 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
108- 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 

8-9 28-6 40-1 14-1 8-3 
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recorded on the same date last year, when in- 
dustrial activity was greater. 

Hamilton—Data were received from 226 
firms in Hamilton employing 32,167 workers, 
as against 32,534 on December 1. Trade and 
shipping showed reduced activity, and manu- 
facturing as a whole was slacker, despite gains 
in jron and steel factories. Highway construc- 
tion also reported increased employment. The 
declines noted on January 1, 1980, were much 
more extensive, but the index was then many 
points higher. 

Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
There was a decidedly larger contraction in 
the Border Cities than on January 1, 1930, 
when employment was in considerably greater 
volume. Manufactures and construction were 
seasonally quiet. Returns were compiled from 
139 establishments with 11,103 persons in their 
employ, or 3,074 less than on December 1. 


Windsor —Manufacturing and construction 
registered the most marked decline in Winni- 
peg, but wholesale trade was also slacker, while 
communications showed moderate improve- 
ment. The 363 co-operating firms reported 
29,975 employees, compared with 31,721 in the 
preceding month. This reduction involved 
more workers than were released on January 
1, 1930, when employment was brisker. 


Vancouver—Further reductions took place 
in Vancouver, according to returns from 304 
employers of 30,431 persons, as compared with 
30,624 on December 1. A large decrease had 
been indicated on the same date last year, and 
the index then was lower. There were losses 
in manufacturing, communications, transporta- 
tion and trade on January 1, 1981, as compared 
with the preceding month, while highway con- 
struction afforded considerably more work of 
a relief character. 


Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR, 1926 = 100 
Nors.—The relative weight in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 
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Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 


Manufacturing Industries 


The losses in employment registered by 
manufacturers were larger than on January 1, 
1930; they were, in fact, only exceeded in the 
ten years’ recorded by those noted on January 
1, 1923, 1924 and 1925, while the index was 
lower than at the beginning of any other year 
since 1926. The most extensive reductions on 
the date under review were in food, lumber, 
iron and steel and textile factories, but the 
pulp and paper, building material, leather, non- 


ferrous metal and tobacco industries also re- 
corded important curtailment. As in previous 
years, the declines so generally reported were 
largely due in shutdowns for holidays, inven- 
tories and repairs, and considerable improve- 
ment may be expected in the next report. 
Statistics for January 1 were compiled from 
4,546 manufacturers, employing 455,455 oper- 
atives, compared with 489,484 on December 1. 


Animal Products —Edible—Large reductions 
were reported in this division, in which all 
branches showed curtailment, that in fish-pre- 
serving plants being most extensive. State- 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 


Norr.—The ‘'Relative Weight”’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 














— All in- Manu- | Logging 
dustries | facturing 
Jan. 88-8 84-8 159-9 
Jan. 78-8 74-4 107-4 
Jan. 87-3 84-5 157-0 
Jan. 89-8 86-7 166-2 
Jan. 84-9 81-7 150-5 
Jan, 90-7 90-0 129-2 
Jan. 95-9 94-7 136-1 
Jan. 100-7 97-9 163-2 
Feb. 102-0 102-3 169-5 
Mar. 102-6 104-7 159-6 
April 1 102-3 106-6 88-3 
May 106-8 109-0 78-5 
June 113-8 112-6 85-9 
July 117-7 113-1 69-5 
Aug. 119-3 115-2 68-6 
Sept. 119-1 115-9 75-0 
Oct. 118-8 115-7 98-5 
Nov. 118-9 115-1 139-3 
Dec 116-7 112-9 178-1 
Jan. 109-1 107-3 171-0 
Feb. 110-5 112-8 178-3 
Mar. 111-4 115-7 167-8 
April 110-4 116-5 83-1 
May 116-2 119-8 75-8 
June 122-2 121-2 92-7 
July 124-7 120-3 80-1 
Aug. 127-8 121-6 74-0 
Sept. 126-8 119-8 83-6 
Oct. 125-6 120-2 117-1 
Nov. 124-6 117-2 173-3 
Dec 119-1 112-8 212-3 
Jan. 111-2 106-5 200-2 
Feb. 111-6 110-2 209-8 
Mar. 110-2 110-9 178-3 
April 107-8 111-3 87-6 
May 111-4 112-4 63-5 
June 116-5 113-6 90-0 
July 118-9 111-3 82-1 
Aug. 118-8 110-2 61-5 
Sept 116-6 108-2 54:3 
Oct. 116-2 107-8 70-8 
Nov 112-9 104-6 90-9 
Dec 108-5 100-6 106-5 
Jan. 101-7 93-7 107-6 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Wane LOST. mem crate selene 100-0 49.9 3-2 


Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
ications | portation | struction 

104-9 90-5 95-1 63-1 78-9 99-6 
97-3 86-9 91-6 56:7 77-6 96-1 
105-4 83-7 96-8 58-8 77-5 97-4 
105-1 89-5 99-1 60-6 89-1 98-6 
101-6 93-6 91-4 57-2 89-5 95-3 
100-9 95-6 95-9 63-4 90-1 101-3 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73:1 96-7 109-9 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-8 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73-3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-5 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-3 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117°3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 168-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127°3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 

5-6 3-2 12-2 13-4 2°3 10-2 
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ments were received from 191 manufacturers 
with 16,581 workers, as compared with 17,889 
at the beginning of December. This loss was 
larger than that recorded on January 1, 1930, 
when the index number was some points 
higher. All provinces reported reduced employ- 
ment, but the heaviest contractions were in the 
Maritimes and British Columbia. 


Leather Products—There was a decline in 
the leather industries at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, particularly in. boot and shoe factories. 
The shrinkage involved more employees than 
that noted on the corresponding date last year, 
when the index was higher. A combined work- 
ing force of 13,350 persons was registered by 
the 188 firms making returns, as compared 


Taste TV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 































Dec. t Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 

1930 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
100-6 106-5 107-3 97-9 94-7 90-0 
102-9 103-3 109-8 102-1 91-9 91-3 
101-2 80-4 80-5 93-7 96-6 96-9 
81-5 88-1 85-8 102-6 102-9 93-5 
74-9 83-7 84-2 78-1 77-4 77:3 
58-5 70-0 70-6 65-5 67-6 71-1 
110-0 108-9 112-9 105-3 94-9 88-2 
96-9 105-8 103-3 97-9 95-3 88-9 
81-9 83-8 110-4 102-2 105-1 95-7 
111-6 100-0 98-1 87-7 92-0 91-9 
102-7 110-4 106-1 104-4 98-7 93-0 
92-7 105-0 100-1 102-3 95-6 87:5 
104-9 106-9 107-2 104-9 98-3 95-3 
115-2 118-7 114-6 107-9 103-3 99-8 
108-5 128-0 142-2 116-2 102-2 106-6 
98-8 98-5 102-4 99-9 98-2 94-4 
100-5 96-8 106-9 108-8 100-9 98-9 
111-2 108-5 109-4 92-5 99-6 89-0 
94-7 95-5 93-0 93-9 93-2 90-6 
85-4 95-3 100-2 101-4 97-7 98-8 
123-9 125-7 113-5 109-7 92-6 88-0 
113-4 117-1 0624) Vcish ceacacc«|sasie coves | earner 
139-9 139-7 DAD AQ) Ue aaeG ak chess loacets re eres | otatsleterats tere 
137-3 192-4 153-5 116°3 111-2 102-6 
118-8 119-9 110-2 102-8 95-0 92-4 
111-4 116-0 108-3 89-8 93-3 79°9 
131-9 123-8 114-1 107-8 97-6 97-2 
149-7 156-3 128-7 109-5 108-3 93-5 
94-5 107-3 114-9 96-9 94-2 86-7 
97-8 110-2 117-6 105-4 97-2 95-4 
109-8 127-9 117-4 110-7 100-9 92-3 
33-4 97-3 106-8 95-1 106-5 85-7 
94-3 100-5 113-3 92-0 88-7 85-9 
90-8 104-7 130-1 82-8 64-0 52-6 
109-1 109-3 112-8 68-2 100-6 103-9 
114-8 90-2 120-7 98-6 93-1 89-6 

131-3 173-4 150-4 117-7 93-7 80- 
96-5 103-8 120-2 90:3 101-2 87-7 
92-4 103-5 106°8 99-4 97-6 88-0 
120-9 127-4 121-7 107-9 100-7 88-5 
133-9 145-9 122-9 101-6 96-4 94-0 
107-6 105-5 105-4 95-5 100-2 91-7 
106-5 200-2 171-0 163-2 136-1 129-2 
117-8 122-5 116-2 112°6 104-7 100°9 
109-4 112-6 111-1 113-5 110-4 106:3 
138-8 146-6 126-6 119-5 101-7 94-7 
114-1 119-7 118-0 97-8 88-1 89-5 
115-3 128-2 112-6 102-9 99-6 95-6 
116-0 123-7 117-8 99-0 95-2 91-1 
115-2 129-4 111-2 104-0 100-7 96-8 
102-5 101-9 102-6 99-4 99-1 95-9 
122-0 125-5 113-4 104-0 97-1 96-6 
97-4 99-9 103-5 103-2 102-0 99-6 
102-9 81-5 83-4 72-7 85-6 74:9 
127-3 92-7 87-4 78-6 73-1 63°4 
123-3 121-4 96-6 82-8 86-7 68°3 
197-7 59-0 70-4 63-1 40-0 46-0 
91-5 79°3 85:0 79-0 73°5 66:0 
123-9 123-5 118-0 105-3 96-7 90-1 
123-6 123-3 114-9 99-0 93-0 87-6 
122-1 115-0 113-6 107-8 96-0 96-7 
124-9 126-7 124-0 113-9 102-2 91-5 
134-8 133-8 128-5 120-4 109-9 101-3 
143-4 142-7 136-8 127-1 115-3 102-8 
115-8 113-4 110-4 107°3 99-8 98-3 
108-5 111-2 109-1 100-7 95-9 90-+7 





Industries 1Relative} Jan. 1 

weight 1931 
Manufacturing. ........0..-ceececosecees 49-9 93-7 
Animal products—edible....... ie ciate 1-8 95-5 
Fur and products.............6. Sarsiete 0-2 88-2 
Leather and products 1-5 73-8 
Lumber and products 3-8 66-8 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-8 50-7 
BUrnitirels .ccdcees cscs cece enees 0-9 98-3 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 90-1 
Musical instruments................. 0-2 56-9 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 95-5 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-5 98-7 
PHANG PADOPc. oo ja cns os ciecsieciess 2-9 87-0 
Paper products. s....0sc.ctesssiness 0-8 98-0 
Printing and publishing............ 2-8 114-6 
Rubber products... Z 1-5 1063 
Textile products......... 8-2 93-6 
Thread, yarn and clot the 3-1 99-0 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 99-9 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-5 88-3 
Other textile products............. 0-9 82-5 
Plant products (n.e.8.)........-+2008- 1-6 116-7 
PODACCO scowls via cies xine vicis.c osieicis sels 0-9 101-6 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 139-9 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-0 108-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-8 113-8 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-1 95-2 
UIGCEEIG CULEENG.., <:c:cie;s 0:0 oc:v:0/si0/s boise 1-7 124-7 
Electrical apparatus..............5+: 1-7 143-5 
Tron and steel products.............. 12-6 88-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-3 93-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1:3 105-2 
Agricultural implements........... 0-4 47-6 
PANG VO WICION 5 erste airs oiaisiieiaiaiel> 5-8 88-2 
Automobiles and parts........... 1-1 69-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 94-4 
Heating appliances................ 0-3 70-6 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 0-8 126-2 

Foundry and machine shop pro- 

WEES hears nfors alors clin wttole ois aidan done 0-5 87-7 
Other iron and steel products 1-8 87-5 
Non-ferrous metal products...... see 1-9 112-7 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-3 124-9 
F Miscellaneous ve aie 

OGG satin e viele pininls) s Aewinimin ¥)s,8 oe vee * : 
MANGO sora ateislelsisie\s(ofe)e)sis's)s\sisie\c1p)o loiniaione 5-6 114-4 
Coalieminccee dee ete setae cen nie asec 3-1 106-9 
Metallic ores 1-8 136-3 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 0-7 105-4 
COMMUNICAONEG 5.0.00 0 010.000.0100, ve eesceee 3-2 110-6 
EL GIGQTADIS. aivei etal orev a dia1s s'ev eheiwlstets 0-6 108-3 
Telephones............ apertoxe biaiwesiale 2-6 111-1 
VPANS DOPE occ vivre ssi + <'0/'sisle o1eieis sie + 6 12-2 95-9 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 117-7 
Steam Tail WAays.w sis cwcciecwicielsceiesiene 8-2 95-2 
Shipping and stevedoring...........- 1-4 73 +3 
Construction and Maintenance.......-.-+- 13-4 110-7 
Buildings ce se ceciisie site ere ealewis ee 4-1 96-0 
FRG AWAY nics asisisis e sis.sjeis)s eisioinitie.e elsla.e 6-1 172-4 
RRailwayas ce cesices sicic cistde miele clclels siete 3-2 75-1 
ETVICEE. < ciataials eisisleiesciciaid os 2-3 123-2 
Hotels and restaurants....... ; 1:3 122-2 
PTOLGSSIONAL oe nae ccc ceils oleol'e sisi 0-2 121-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-8 125-5 
Dr adess went acu blir sooae seid aeauiereeiais 10-2 132-9 
Retailyecc. se 7-5 142-3 
Wholesale.... 2-7 112-2 
All Industries. ..0.0ccccnccsescccccesss 100-0 101-7 


1The “Relative weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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with 14,784 in the preceding month. The ten- 
dency was generally downward, but the 
greatest losses occurred in Quebec and Ontario. 


Lumber Products—Seasonal contractions on 
a much smaller scale than on January 1, 1930, 
were noted in lumber mills, 763 of which re- 
duced their payrolls from 38,944 on December 
1 to 34,833 workers at the beginning of Janu- 
ary. Employment was in decidedly smaller 
volume than on the corresponding date last 
year. Sawmills registered the most pronounced 
decreases, but there was also curtailment in 
furniture, match, container and other wood- 
using industries. There were especially marked 
losses in Ontario, although employment 
generally declined. 


Musical Instruments—Thirty-eight manu- 
facturers of musical instruments released 691 
persons from their staffs, bringing them to 
1,666 at the beginning of January. Practically 
all the decrease took place in Quebec and 
Ontario. A smaller recession had been noted 
on January 1 a year ago, and the index num- 
ber was then considerably higher. 


Plant Products, Edible—There were seasonal 
reductions in employment in all branches of 
the vegetable food group, the greatest being 
in sugar and syrup, canning, biscuit, chocolate 
and confectionery factories. The working 
forces of the 394 co-operating employers to- 
talled 27,227 persons, as compared with 31,826 
in their last report. The contractions in On- 
tario were especially pronounced, but the 
movement was generally unfavourable. The 
declines noted at the beginning of January last 
year were on much the same scale, but the 
index number then was higher than on the 
date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The shrinkage at 
the beginning of January, 1931, was more ex- 
tensive than in 1930, when employment was in 
greater volume. Statistics were received from 
551 firms, whose staffs aggregated 59,365 
workers, or 2,434 less than in their last report. 
The most noteworthy losses were in Quebec 
and Ontario, although the trend was downward 
in all except the Maritime Provinces. Pulp and 
paper mills reported a large share of the re- 
duction, but there were also declines in plants 
producing paper goods and in printing estab- 
lishments. 


Rubber Products—Rubber factories showed 
a decrease, which was smaller than that of 
January 1, 1930; 41 rubber factories had 13,557 
employees on the date under review, as against 
13,847 at the beginning of December. Ontario 
reported losses, while improvement was shown 
in Quebec. The index number, at 106.3, was 
considerably lower than on the same month 
last year. 


Textile Products—The 715 firms furnishing 
data released a much smaller proportion of 
their total operatives than was the case among 
the establishments reporting at the beginning 
of January, 1930, when the index number was 
a few points higher than on the date under 
review. Their payrolls included 74,972 persons 
on January 1, against 79,243 in the last report. 
Ontario recorded the bulk of the shrinkage, 
which was especially marked in the hosiery 
and knit goods and garment divisions. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—The 
falling-off in employment at the beginning of 
January involved a much larger number of 
employees than on January 1 last year, when 
employment was in greater volume. State- 
ments were tabulated from 148 manufacturers 
in this group, employing 14,847 workers, or 
1,028 less than on December 1. Practically all 
the loss took place in tobacco factories, and in 
Quebec, while in Ontario and British Columbia 
improvement was noted. 


Chemical Products—Employment in chemi- 
cal and allied product plants, chiefly in Que- 
bee and Ontario, showed a contraction on 
January 1, when 324 persons were released 
from the labour forces of the 126 establish- 
ments, which had 7,585 employees. Smaller de- 
clines had been noted on the corresponding 
date a year ago, when the index number was 
a few points higher. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
contractions in employment were made in 
building material works, 156 of which reported 
an aggregate staff of 9,800, as compared with 
11,468 in the preceding month. All provinces 
shared in this curtailment, which, however, 
was most marked in Quebec and Ontario. 
Brick, glass and stone plants recorded im- 
portant declines, which were rather greater 
than those of January 1, 1930, when employ- 
ment was decidedly more active. 


Electric Current —There were large decreases 
in the number employed in electric current 
plants, according to statistics from 93 pro- 
ducers, employing 15,170 workers, or 855 less 
than on December 1. Quebec and Ontario re- 
ported most of this falling-off, which involved 
about the same number of employees as that 
indicated at the beginning of January last year, 
when the index was slightly lower. 


Electrical Apparatus——A further reduction in 
personnel was registered by the 69 co-operating 
electrical apparatus factories, whose labour 
forces aggregated 15,576 persons on January 1, 
as compared with 16,211 in the preceding 
month. Employment was in smaller volume 
than on the same date of 1930; rather slighter 
declines had then been noted. 
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Tron and Steel Products—Vehicle, crude, 
rolled and forged, heating appliance and gen- 
eral plant machinery works, foundries and 
machine shops reported decided curtailment, 
while considerable improvement was shown in 
agricultural implement factories; the payrolls 
of the 734 firms furnishing data in the iron and 
steel group totalled 115,048 against 122,710 em- 
ployees on December 1. This contraction 
(which was on a larger scale than on the corre- 
sponding data last year, when the index was 
higher) was most pronounced in Ontario, but 
the movement was generally downward. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The loss re- 
corded in non-ferrous metal products involved 
more workers than that indicated on the same 
date in 1930, and the index then was many 
points higher than on January 1, 1931. Returns 
were compiled from 119 employers of 17,432 
persons, as compared with 18677 at the com- 
mencement of December. The most note- 
worthy reductions were in Ontario. 


Mineral Products—Declines were noted in 
this group, the shrinkage being larger than that 
registered at the beginning of last year. A com- 
bined working force of 12,150 persons was em- 
ployed by the 89 establishments whose returns 
were received and who had 12,997 employees 
on December 1. The situation was not so 
favourable as on January 1, 1930. 


Logging 


Logging, which has been exceptionally dull 
this winter, showed a small increase, contrast- 
ing with the declines usually indicated on 
January 1 in earlier years of the record; but, 
in spite of this, employment was in less 
volume than at the beginning of January of 
most years for which data are available. A 
combined working force of 29,012 men was re- 
ported by the 226 co-operating firms, who had 
28.674 employees in the preceding month, Im- 
provement was shown in the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces and Ontario, while the move- 
ment elsewhere was downward. 

Mining 

Coal—There was a further contraction in 
coal mines, 83 of which reduced their payrolls 
from 29,035 persons on December 1 to 28,377 at 
the beginning of January. There was practic- 
ally no change in British Columbia, while a 
falling-off was shown in the Prairie and Mari- 
time coal fields. The index number on Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, was higher; employment then had, 
on the whole, remained almost stationary. 


Metallic Ores—Losses were noted in metal- 
lic ore mines, 285 workers being released from 
the payrolls of the 68 co-operating firms, who 


employed 16,008 persons at the beginning of 
January. Quebec and Ontario registered most 
of the reduction in this group. A greater con- 
traction has been indicated on January 1, 1930, 
but employment then was more active. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than coal) — 
The trend of employment in this division 
continued seasonally downward, the reductions 
being on a smaller scale than on January 1 a 
year ago, when the index was, however, many 
points higher. Statements were received from 
75 firms employing 6,929 workers, as compared 
with 7,506 in the preceding month. Quebec 
recorded the greatest shrinkage. 


Communications 


Further losses were reported in telephones 
and telegraphs; the situation compared un- 
favourably with that on the same date in 
1930. The payrolls of the companies and 
branches furnishing data declined from 30,090 
on December 1 to 28,852 employees at the 
beginning of January. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—lEmployment 
in local transportations showed a further sea- 
sonal decline, involving a large number of 
workers than that reported on January 1, 1930, 
when the index number was nearly eight 
points higher. A combined staff of 23,902 per- 
sons was employed by the 154 co-operating 
firms, who had 24,725 workers in the preceding 
month. All except the Maritime Provinces 
shared in the reductions, those in Quebec and 
Ontario being most marked. 


Steam Railways—Employment on steam 
railways showed a decrease involving rather 
fewer workers than that indicated on the cor- 
responding date a year ago; the index num- 
ber then, however, was a few points higher 
than on the date under review. Improvement 
in the Maritime Provinces was offset by con- 
tractions elsewhere. The payrolls of the 105 
companies and _ divisional superintendents 
furnishing returns aggregated 74,807 persons, 
as against 76,472 in their last report. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
large reduction in employment in water trans- 
portation, chiefly in Quebec, while a seasonai 
increase was noted in the Maritime Provinces. 
Approximately the same number of workers 
was let out as on January 1, 1930, when the 
index was higher. Returns were compiled 
from 84 employers of 12,049 men, compared 
with 17,175 in the preceding month. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued curtailment of opera- 


tions was shown in building construction; 722 
contractors reduced their staffs from 48,666 at 
the beginning of December to 37,805 on Janu- 
ary 1. The most pronounced declines were in 
Quebec and Ontario, although there were 
general losses. More extensive decreases were 
indicated on January 1 last year, but the index 
was then many points higher. 


Highway. —Statements were received from 
279 firms employing 55,168 workers. Activity 
in this group, owing to the unemployment re- 
lef measure throughout the Dominion, was 
generally maintained at a much higher level 
than in the winter of other years for which 
data are available. Employment in Saskatche- 
wan, however, showed a large falling-off since 
December 1, while important gains were indi- 
cated in the Maritime Provinces. 


Railway—A further, pronounced recession 
was shown in this division, in which 52 em- 
ployers reported 29,553 persons on their pay- 
roll, as compared with 35,990 in the preceding 
month. The index was rather lower than on 
January 1, a year ago, when the declines 
noted were considerably smaller. Ontario and 


the Prairie Provinces recorded the bulk of the 
decrease. 
Services 


Reduced activity was registered in service 
group, in which 249 firms employed 21,155 
persons, or 237 less than in the preceding 
month. Larger decreases were indicated at the 
beginning of January, 1930, when the index 
was practically the same. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trade afforded less em- 
ployment than on December 1. The 800 co- 
operating employers had 93,328 workers, com- 
pared with 94,570 in their last report. Employ- 
ment was at a slightly lower level than on 
January 1, 1930, but the index was higher than 
in the same month in any previous year for 
which data are available. 


The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
ing cities and industries. The columns headed 
“Relative Weight” show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in- 
dicated area or industry is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on the date indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of December, 1930 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness, due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle because of illness are 
not considered as unemployed, while unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

The unfavourable movement that employ- 
ment has maintained during the past few 
months continued to be in evidence during 
December, the declines in activity being of 
more extensive proportions than those pre- 
viously shown. Shutdowns for the holiday 
.period and subsequent stock taking, together 
with between-season dullness especially in the 
out-of-door industries, were large factors in 
this adverse employment trend. The Decem- 
ber situation was based on an aggregate of 
1,904 reporting unions with 219,641 persons, of 
whom 87,437, or a percentage of 17-0 were idle 
on the last day of the month, contrasted with 
13-8 per cent in November. Quieter conditions 


prevailed also than in December, 1929, when 
11-4 per cent of the members reported were 
idle. Employment restrictions were noted in 
every province when compared with Novem- 
ber, but were not of an outstanding character 
in any one province, the reductions in each 
case ranging around 3 per cent. The building 
and construction trades especially indicated 
dullness, Quebec unions showing the most im- 
portant recessions, in which province also the 
declines reported in the manufacturing in- 
dustries were substantial. Curtailment of activ- 
ity was shown also by transportation workers, 
centred largely in the Province of Ontario. 
Compared with the situation in December, 
1929, conditions in Alberta showed very little 
change during the month under review, the 
employment tendency, however, being upward. 
In the remaining provinces a lower level of 
activity was maintained, the reductions in 
Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick and British 
Columbia being particularly heavy. An im- 
portant feature of this unfavourable situation 
when compared with December a year ago was 
the marked depression indicated in building 
and construction operations. 

A report on unemployment in the largest 
city in each province with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island is compiled separately 
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each month. During December Regina and 
Edmonton unions reported some lessening in 
the unemployment volume from November, 
the percentage of idleness in the former Gity 
showing a drop of 3 per cent, and in the latter 
a contraction of 2-3 per cent. Montreal unions 
registered the largest percentage of idleness of 
the cities used for comparison, which was over 
3 per cent in excess of that indicated in 
November. Halifax was next in line, report- 
ing a large unemployment volume, which was 
substantially higher than that recorded during 
the previous month. The situation in Saint 
John and Winnipeg was also less favourable, 
and reductions on a more moderate scale were 
recorded by Vancouver and Toronto unions. In 
Edmonton nominal improvement only was 
shown in conditions from December of 1929, 
while in the remaining cities employment was 


as shown by the curve, were somewhat better 
than in the previous month, and the situation 
during August and September remained almost 
unchanged from that of July, the tendency, 
however, being toward lessened activity. 
During the remainder of the year the curve 
rose steadily, showing an increasing unemploy- 
ment volume, until at the close of the year it 
rested at a point considerably above that 
shown in ‘December, 1929. In each month 
throughout the year the course traced by the 
curve was somewhat above that shown in the 
corresponding month of 1929, indicative of 
more depressed conditions during the year 
just reviewed. 

The manufacturing industries with 515 
unions reporting at the close of December, a 
total of 63,618 members, indicated an unem- 
ployment percentage of 17-7, contrasted with 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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at a lower level. In this comparison Halifax 
and Saint John unions reported large increases 
in slackness during the month reviewed, while 
important curtailment of activity occurred 
among Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 
unions. Recessions of lesser degree, however, 
were indicated by Winnipeg and Regina 
unions. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1924, to date. The curve 
during January, 1930, showed a slight drop 
from the previous month, indicating a small 
reduction in the volume of unemployment, but 
in February it rose slightly, returning at the 
close of March to the same level as was shown 
in January. The improvement thus indicated 
during March extended throughout April. In 
May and June, however, unemployment showed 
a slight and gradual increase. July conditions, 


14:8 per cent in November. Especially note- 
worthy were the employment recessions shown 
by iron and steel workers, and pulp and paper 
makers, though activity for wood, garment, 
fur, hat and cap, leather, glass, and jewellery 
workers was also reduced from November. 
Several pulp and paper establishments, par- 
ticularly in Quebec and Ontario, were reported 
as closed or working but a few days a week. 
The situation in the printing and publishing 
trades remained about the same as in Novem- 
ber, while brewery and textile workers, general 
labourers, and metal polishers showed increases 
in activity, which, however, affected but a few 
workers. Contrasted with the situation in De- 
cember, 1929, when 13-7 per cent of idleness 
was reported in the manufacturing industries, 
cigar and tobacco workers registered substan- 
tial improvement in conditions during the 
month reviewed and leather workers and gen- 
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TABLE I—-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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eral labourers slight gains in activity, while 
the trend of employment in the remaining 
trades was downward from December a year 
ago, pulp and paper makers, printing trades- 
men, iron and steel, garment and wood workers 
showing losses involving the greatest number 
of workers. 

Coal miners at the close of December showed 
a slight drop in the volume of work afforded 
from November, the 51 unions which made 
returns, covering a membership of 19,223 per- 
sons, indicating 4.4 per cent of idleness com- 


TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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&| 4 
res eee S 
aes s a 
A E & 
Month [SB] 5 2|2 2 
le cele 
as) Ele] 2) 21813 led] & 
A) Oo} S|) eB] 8s] 8\STeo| & 
42/4(|C/Ool|a{[u|]<¢4 ia | 
o 
Average 1919..... 3-1) 2-0] 3-4] 2-7) 2-1) 3-2) 2-0] 7-9] 3-4 
Average 1920..... 1-8} 2-0) 7-2) 3-4] 3-1] 3-2) 2-8)/11-2| 4-9 
Average 1921..... 11-3} 8-5/16-6| 9-7| 8-5| 7-8] 7-8/23-5)/12-7 
Average 1922 7-1| 4-3) 8-6] 5-0} 8-9) 5-4) 6-1/12-4| 7-1 
Average 1923 -0| 2-0] 6-7) 3-7] 5-8) 3-0) 6-0) 5-8) 4-9 
Average 1924.....| 5-1) 4-0)10-9| 6-1) 6-5) 4-3) 5-4] 5-8) 7-2 
Average 1925.....| 5-0} 3-6/10-9| 5-5) 5-1) 3-3) 8-4) 5-7) 7-0 
Average 1926 +8) 2-1) 6-8] 4-2) 3-6] 3-0] 4-9) 5-5) 5-1 
Average 1927. +7| 1-9) 6-8] 4-1) 4-4) 3-2) 4-1] 5-5) 4-9 
Average 1928. +0} 1-2] 6-1) 3-5} 4-2) 3-0) 4-2) 5-1) 4-5 
Average 1929 -O| 1-6) 7-7| 4-3) 7-1) 5-3) 6-4] 5-9) 5-7 
pebaee ce -5| 2-0) 3-2) 1-9] 5-0) 6-0} 2-8/18-6] 4-3 
-9/11-0}19-6/12-3) 7-8|10-1) 9-2|11-6|13-0 
+9) 6-9}26-8| 9-7|15-5)10-4| 6-8/24-7/15-1 
-2) 6-1) 7-8] 4-7| 7-8] 4-1] 5+1|13-3] 6-4 
+3) 3-6] 9-7] 6-4] 6-5] 4-2] 6-0] 7-1] 7-2 
+7| 6-9|22-4| 8-1) 8-9] 4-2) 5-0)10-2)11-6 
+3) 3-0|14-2| 6-4] 3-8] 3-5] 4-4] 6-9] 7-9 
+2} 2-2) 7-6) 5-6] 4-3] 2-1) 6-7| 7-5| 5-9 
+3) 1-5] 9-3) 5-1] 5-4] 5-6) 3-7/10-5| 6-6 
-5| 1-5| 7-9| 7-0} 6-3) 5-0| 4-4] 9-1) 6-8 
-0| 1-7] 9-1] 5-6] 7-3) 6-0) 4-4] 8-0] 7-0 
-9) 2-3) 7-0) 5-8] 7-5) 7-5} 5-5| 5-0) 6-5 
-4) 1-8] 6-2) 4-1] 5-2) 4-2) 6-8) 3-3) 5-2 
-6| 1-5) 4-8] 2-7] 2-9] 3-0) 4-3) 3-0] 3-7 
-5| +8] 5-6) 2-4] 2-1) 1-1) 3-3] 3-6) 3-2 
+5] -7| 2-6) 2-6] 1-8) -0} 4-5] 2-8) 2-5 
-6| -7| 4-0] 1-9] 1-4] -8) 1-2] 2-8) 2-4 
+Q| -5| 3-5} 1-2) 1-2} -6) 4-2] 3-3] 2-2 
+1} 1-0| 5-7) 1-8] 1-7| 1-5) 1-4] 5-8] 3-1 
+1] 1-1] 6-3] 2-8} 5-4) 1-4] 2-9] 7-8) 4-2 
-9| -9|10-7| 4-0} 8-1) 4-4) 6-9] 6-9) 6-6 
0} 1-7] 7-9} 5-1)10-7| 7-1| 5-2] 8-0] 6-3 
-0| 1-8] 9-0] 5-3) 9-6] 7-0] 5-4| 7-3) 6-8 
+2) 1-4] 7-9] 4-5| 9-2] 7-8) 4-9) 4-8) 6-0 
0} 1-3! 9-3] 3-0) 3-9] 3-9] 5-3) 6-0) 5-5 
-9| -5| 6-8] 2-6) 3-7] 2-9] 4-3) 2-3] 4-0 
-3] 1-0} 2-9] 2-5) 3-1] 2-8) 4-3) 2-6] 2-9 
0] -8| 4-8] 2-2) 3-1] 1-8) 2-7) 2-7) 3-0 
2) «8| 4-6] 2-5) 2-5] 1-8) 5-7| 3-9] 3-5 
8) 1-6] 3-9] 3-1] 4-7] 2-5) 6-1) 4-5) 3-7 
-3| 2-3] 7-8] 4-4] 9-3] 4-0] 7-2] 6-9] 6-0 
-1| 3-0/13-6| 6-3}10-5| 8-8)10-8| 9-8] 9-3 
+2) 2-4/14-5) 9-7/12-8]18-0)13-9/11-5/11-4 
-8| 4-0/11-3] 9-8/10-0)12-1|18-7|13-8/10-8 
+1) 3-2/12-1/11-1]10-4/15-0)14-9|14-8/11-5 
-5| 3-9/10-0|10-8)10-5/14-7)16-9)12-4)10-8 
-6| 2-8] 8-3] 8-8] 8-9]11-0/15-6] 9-7) 9-0 
+1) 2-2/14-8) 7-7| 9-0) 7-9|16-5|10-6)/10-3 
-3| 2-8|17-5) 7-4] 9-2] 8-9/14-3) 8-4)10-6 
-8| 2-5/11-5| 8-1] 8-4] 8-2/12-7) 8-8] 9-2 
-2| 1-6/12-3] 8-5] 7-2! 6-7/11-6) 8-9| 9-3 
-2| 2-3)12-7| 9-6] 6-5] 4-9] 8-7|10-1| 9-4 
+1] 4-6|14-5/11-2| 8-8] 7-7] 9-2|10-5/10-8 
-4| 5-1/19-2)13-9]10-9/12-7/10-9)14-0)15-8 
+5] 8-7/22-8]17-3|14-2/15-9|13-8/16-8/17-0 
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pared with 2:1 per cent in the previous month, 
Both Nova Scotia and Alberta unions con- 
tributed to this employment decline, British 
Columbia showing a fully engaged situation 
compared with a nominal unemployment. per- 
centage in November. In making a compari- 
son with the situation for December, 1929, 
when 2-6 per cent of inactivity was recorded, 
Nova Scotia unions were wholly responsible 
for the unemployment increase shown during 
the month reviewed, while in Alberta some im- 
provement was recorded, and in British Colum- 
bia adequate work was provided during the 
both months compared. Short time continued 
to be in evidence to a considerable degree in 
both the eastern and western coal fields. 
Operations in the building and construction 
trades were futher curtailed during December, 
partly due to winter quietness, the 260 unions 
from which reports were tabulated with 31,877 
members showing an unemployment percent- 
age of 44-5 contrasted with 37-7 per cent of 
idleness in November. Carpenters and joiners 
reported the most important employment 
losses from November, and the recessions in- 
dicated by granite and stonecutters, plumbers 
and steamfitters, and painters, decorators and 
paperhangers were noteworthy. Employment 
for electrical workers and bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers also subsided slightly. On the 
other hand, bridge and structural iron workers 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers reported 
some recovery from previous dullness. Heavy 
increases in unemployment were registered in 
the building trades from December, 1929, when 
the percentage of inactivity stood at 25-6. An 
especially depressed situation from December 
a year ago was indicated by bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, carpenters and joiners and 
bridge and structural iron workers, and em- 
ployment for hod carriers and _ building 
labourers, plumbers and steamfitters, granite 
and stonecutters, and painters, decorators and 
paperhangers declined substantially. Tule 
lavers, however, were somewhat better en- 
gaged than in December, 1929. 
Unemployment in the transportation indus- 
tries, as a whole, showed a moderate increase 
during December from both the previous 
month and December, 1929, the 809 unions 
from which reports were tabulated with an 
aggregate membership of 74,473 persons show- 
ing 10-6 per cent of idleness contrasted with 
8-2 per cent in November and with 8-3 per 
cent in December a year ago. Slackness among 
steam railway employees whose returns include 
over 81 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reporting, accounted largely for this ad- 
verse employment movement indicated in both 
comparisons. Contributing declines, though 
on a smaller scale, were registered by naviga- 
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tion workers, and employment for street and 
electrical railway workers showed a nominal 
reduction. Conditions improved very slightly 
for teamsters and chauffeurs from November, 
but a fractional unemployment increase was 
noted from December a year ago. 

Each month reports on unemployment 
among longshore workers are _ tabulated 
separately, owing to the casual nature of their 
employment. For December reports were re- 
ceived from a total of 13 unions with 6,128 
members, 53-7 per cent of whom were with- 
out employment on the last day of the month, 
contrasted with 76-°9* per cent in November 
and 16:4 per cent in December, 1929. 

Retail shop clerks were quite actively en- 
gaged at the close of December as in both the 
preceding month and December a year ago, 
the 6 unions from which reports were tabu- 
lated with a membership total of 1,263 persons 
reporting -2 per cent of inactivity, compared 
with -3 per cent in November and with -1 per 
cent in December, 1929. 

(Reports were received at the close of De- 
cember from 72 associations of civic employees, 
including 8,283 members, 1-0 per cent of whom 
were idle on the last day of the month con- 
trasted with 1:3 per cent in November and 
with 2-0 per cent in December a year ago. 

(Minor contractions in activity were reported 
in the miscellaneous group of trades during 
December from the previous month by the 
136 unions from which reports were tabulated 
covering a membership of 7,112 persons. Of 
these, 1,075 were idle at the close of the month, 
a percentage of 15-1 compared with 14-2 per 
cent of inactivity in November. Hotel and 
restaurant employees and barbers indicated an 
upward employment movement from Novem- 


ber, which was more than offset by the con- 
tractions registered among stationary engineers 
and firemen, theatre and stage employees and 
unclassified workers. Compared with the situa- 
tion in December, 1929, in the miscellaneous 
group of trades when 5:6 per cent of idleness 
was recorded, stationary engineers and firemen 
and unclassified workers were afforded con- 
siderably less employment during the month 
under review, and noteworthy recessions oc- 
curred among hotel and restaurant and theatre 
and stage employees. The level of activity 
for barbers also was slightly below that of 
December, 1929. 

The 5 unions of fishermen from which re- 
ports were tabulated at the close of December 
with a membership of 1,370 persons indicated 
11.5 per cent of idleness on the last day of 
the month in contrast with 13-6 per cent in 
November and with 24-6 per cent in Decem- 
ber, 1929. pes 

Among lumber workers and loggers a large 
unemployment increase was shown during De- 
cember over both the previous’month and De- 
cember, 1929, indicated by the reports tabu- 
lated from 5 unions including 1,344 members. 
Of these, 554 were without work on the last 
day of the month, a percentage of 41-2 com- 
pared with 20-2 per cent in November and 
with 2-7 per cent in December a year ago. 

Table II shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1929 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for December of each year from 1919 
to 1927 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1928, to date. Table I summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table II. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for December, 1930 


The volume of business transacted by the 


offices of the Employment Service of Canada - 


during the month of December, 1930, showed 
a gain of 42 per cent in the average daily 
placements effected when compared with those 
of the preceding month, while an increase of 
89 per cent was recorded over the placements 
effected daily during December a year ago. 
The expansion in both cases was due to addi- 
tional placements in construction and main- 
tenance, where work on highways, sewers, 
drains, bridges, wharfs, etc., under the Federal 
Unemployment Relief Act had employed many 
workers, where assistance was most needed. In 
comparison with December a year ago, all re- 
maining groups showed declines, except mining, 
where a minor gain only occurred, the largest 
contractions occurring in logging and services. 





*Revised figure. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1928, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
that the curve of vacancies and of placements 
in relation to applications showed a sharp up- 
ward trend throughout December and at the 
close of the period each curve had attained a 
considerably higher level than that shown at 
the end of December a year ago, the curve of 
vacancies being almost 13 points higher, and 
that of placements nearly 14 points above the 
level shown at the close of December, 1929. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 63.1 and 88.1 during the first and second 
half of December, 1930, in comparison with 
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the ratios of 59-3 and 75-2 during the same 
periods of 1929. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 61-8 and 87:0 as compared with 
56-6 and 73-4 during the corresponding month 
of 1929. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during December, 
1930, was 2,142 as compared with 1,521 during 
the preceding month and with 1,151 in Decem- 
ber a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,853, in com- 
parison with 2,870 in November and with 1,708 
in December, 1929. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


of men and 2,624 of women, while placements 
in casual employment totalled 38,294. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers was 
48,346 for men and 7,329 for women, a total of 
55,675, while applications for work numbered 
74,171, of which 64,962 were from men and 
9,209 from women. 

During the year 1930 the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada reported 386,034 
vacancies, 612,990 applications and 368,679 
placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment, a decline of 7 per cent from the place- 
ments effected during the preceding year, 
1929. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 


EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications Vacancies - 


Placements o—o—0—o—o—o 
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1928 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during De- 
cember, 1930, was 2,106, of which 633 were in 
regular employment and 1,473 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,482 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in December a 
year ago averaged 1,113 daily, consisting of 599 
placements in regular and 514 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of December, 1930, the 
offices of the Service referred 55,769 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 54,751 
placements, of these the placements in regular 
employment were 16,457. of which 13,833 were 

21262—8 


1929° 








1930 


Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1920 to date:— 














Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
366,547 79,265 445, 812 
280, 518 75, 238 355, 756 
297, 827 95,695 393,522 
347,165 115,387 462,552 
247,425 118,707 366, 132 
306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
300, 226 109,929 410,155 
302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
334, 604 135,724 470,328 
260,747 137,620 398, 367 
187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1930 
























Vacancies 
Regis- 
Offices Reported| Unfilled tered 

during | atend of | during 

period period period 
Nova: Scotia. i/c.cy qaasecaeneeen ene see 692 35 765 
Halifax: . iss. dnncemies seetis 415 24 489 
New Glasgow.............- 100 10 98 
VCNGV ic) cvincietcaleree clelntie ciels LT 1 178 
New Brunswick.............. oatee 844 10 845 
C@hathana aauacenes doetinooe tae 85 0 60 
IMonctonses ean tae ccna Sart 340 10 324 
Sir ohnweenadne counties 419 461 
Qilebeewrn ech a. con 1,072 164 2,957 
BAIN OB eae ca hoe ciclewicte sere ee 51 0 52 
MUTE UDA re craresneascstasovarabsvotlee opera arStors aus 150 0 365 
Montreal rimse suet acon senate 492 87 1, 689 
QuebeaWae .)derioecertiacmesehte Wise 99 0 403 
UROU VM ehes Tyseee a Soret cies mainte cesee 19 0 21 
Sherbrooke rtp. scenacee na heer 121 61 224 
Bhree, Rivers). nue tocabesneeeeee ss 140 16 203 
Ontario ve aysce es een oe 33, 226 434 41,935 
Bellevilloscse nrc cc areca 147 0 163 
Brant Ord=\ scene epee nL ERE 3,130 1 4,504 
Chatham: resqcutnriinmcchientoas 385 5 417 
Copslt2 94 9 137 
Fort William 101 0 156 
Guelph.... : 98 12 236 
Elamatltonseeaneisceremetss cer : 543 1 1,512 
IKGnestoni eee ene ee 1,390 11 1,413 
EG tGhener’. 8 oe eee seninae meh enti 890 0 1,161 
EOUCON ce nf yee OLE 1, 683 14 1,710 
Niagara Ballas eecee me/us teen mock is 153 4 153 
Orth Bays. syeonedeceree cece wear 117 0 135 
Oshawa eieg.ca caaononee meee 819 0 817 
Otiawarer: arom cen 2,598 113 2,884 
REMPLOKG. sae caer ate se eee heer 215 2 333 
Peterborough ree 635 3 640 
PorteArthur hy. ecetccmrectcchece ee 996 0 935 
Sti Catharinessaveeero eee eee 1,252 5 1,368 
Simebhomasy es cseaucmeatcnnens 225 0 277 
Barmia eycceer ceca etoo. 323 0 255 
Sault Stes Marion asnesmeceeeeeens 65 2 331 
tration tay eee fgets 204 1 140 
Sudburye eae eee ocr tee 133 0 177 
PRIMA Ins. h a Neh ee eee See 243 0 237 
PROVONCO Werner Meer cee eke cieeincmetiens 16,364 239 21,149 
Windsorn. manner aie. Sheen ne 423 12 695 
Manitoba “aiacstncas ec ee 6,408 22 7,431 
Brand on ercume tee cae Coens 1,342 7 1,366 
Dauphin Ate eet oateee ene 19 0 44 
JVWiinniipeg: Son eee eee ene eee 5,047 15 6,021 
Saskatchewan...............0...000. 4,170 53 5,607 
IMBteVane, queaee mc aeecen toons nae 22 0 84 
IMGO8e | Jawad aqiiraa tee ere eee 625 14 882 
North Battleford............ ee 92 2 88 
Prince Albert.... syste 618 25 531 
JRGT aE ROAR a ood ban aiounnbononagados 543 12 623 
Saskatoon 26:50 <goacestmensicnenenk 1,744 0 2,935 
Syalti Current ereeeneeneeeen cee 77 it) 65 
Wieviburniem seston ne earner 66 0 53 
RVOTLton Wee: mee Aa e eRe hie 383 0 346 
Albertaxs ares eee eee 5,603 12 7,666 
Galoaiy wr ncmna tet nsr ere 1,987 1 3,350 
Drumrhellons.dee ache eee 130 0 316 
HR diay On tonsa. cee eaten nae 2,417 8 2,707 
Mothibridgorccanteemeccrecsrtneiieiiee 634 3 816 
Medicine Hates ..censeenacneenen ae 435 0 477 
British Columbia.................... 3,660 44 6,965 
Cranbrook: are nano ne 36 10 150 
amilGonsn. sae cen cer enn ne 76 8 226 
INanaiiMOs ee ne rosea eee 700 1 857 
INGISOME Sct. cctt eer ccameion ee 92 0 118 
New Westminster................0.5 56 0 122 
IDENLIGEON Svar cremeieee iene ee 67 1 213 
Prince Georges..accsesaecee een 200 0 241 
Ibrincesktuperte meus einen 45 0 123 
INaVelstokGd-n. ae acne cnet 191 1 242 
IWancolver.\ity.)ten Meena monn ait 716 23 8,040 
WACUOTIG ance yee eciene eee 0 1,633 
All Offices V4 74,171 
IMGT arse cores. riveree once Be 163 64, 962 
Women..... 611 9,209 











Applicants 
Placed 
Referred 
to 
vacancies| Regular | Casual 
710 102 559 
396 42 354 
139 35 57 
175 25 148 
828 186 642 
86 69 17 
323 55 268 
419 62 357 
1,143 770 115 
51 51 0 
163 162 1 
403 259 56 
127 69 51 
19 18 1 
102 94 2 
278 11 4 
33,107 9,414 23,182 
147 57 0 
3,129 16 3,118 
380 30 350 
113 107 6 
101 21 80 
99 38 51 
542 159 383 
1,376 50 1,326 
903 30 860 
1,714 130 1,548 
149 84 62 
134 97 37 
816 37 779 
2,578 249 2,217 
208 130 78 
640 46 590 
929 877 52 
1,347 35 1, 262 
225 31 194 
323 82 241 
70 23 37 
219 187 18 
132 50 82 
193 177 1 
16, 232 6,547 9,426 
408 124 2 
6,495 897 5,544 
1,328 55 1,273 
17 8 
5,150 834 4,262 
4,123 1,509 2,610 
22 0 
659 137 518 
61 42 19 
519 461 58 
495 359 136 
1,948 313 1,630 
79 37 42 
69 28 41 
276 110 166 
5,605 25877 25713 
1,996 1,884 112 
126 92 34 
2,419 830 1,574 
630 33 59 
434 38 396 
3,758 702 2,929 
42 31 4 
ao 58 10 
698 12 686 
90 76 14 
56 21 35 
61 30 31 
199 ai 192 
45 35 10 
190 2 188 
821 289 419 
1,481 141 1,340 
55,769 16,457 38,294 
48,396 13, 833 34,454 
7,373 2,624 3,840 








Un- 
placed 
at end of 
period 


2,186 
1,098 
54,840 
50, 637 
4,203 


Regular 
‘lace- 
ments 
same 
period. 
1929 
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Nova Scotia 


During the month of December, 1930, posi- 
tions offered through employment offices in 
Nova Scotia were nearly 24 per cent less than 
in the preceding month but over 8 per cent 
higher than during the corresponding month 
of 1929. Placements declined over 22 per 
cent when compared with November, but 
were nearly 9 per cent higher than in De- 
cember a year ago. All groups, except manu- 
facturing, logging and trade, participated in 
the gains in placements over December, 1929, 
those in services being the largest. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month included: 
manufacturing, 32; transportation, 41; con- 
struction and maintenance, 55; trade, 37; and 
services, 447, of which 340 were of household 


workers. There were 39 men and 63 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decline of over 5 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick during 
December when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of over 30 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
1929. Placements were over 6 per cent less 
than in November but nearly 28 per cent 
above December a year ago. Logging was 
the only group to show any appreciable de- 
cline in placements from December, 1929. Of 
the gains under this comparison those in 
construction and maintenance and _ services 
were the most noteworthy. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
30; construction and maintenance, 163; and 
services 589, of which 457 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
118 men and 68 women. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during December was 20 
per cent less than in the preceding month and 
nearly 43 per cent lower than during the 
corresponding month of 1929. Placements de- 
clined nearly 28 per cent when compared with 
November and over 45 per cent in comparison 
with December a year ago. A large reduction 
in placements in the logging industry was 
maninly responsible for the decline from De- 
cember, 1929, although manufacturing and 
construction and maintenance also showed 
considerable less activity. The changes in 
other groups were small. Industrial condi- 
tions in which most of the placements were 
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effected during the month were: manufac- 
turing, 29; logging, 190; construction and 
maintenance, 183; trade, 30; and services, 445, 
of which 341 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
463 of men and 307 of women. 


ONTARIO 


During December employment offices in 
Ontario received orders for nearly 54 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month and 
about 103 per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding month of 1929. Placements also were 
46 per cent higher than in November and over 
114 per cent above December, 1929. The sub- 
stantial gain in placements over December a 
year ago was entirely due to work undertaken 
in relief of unemployment. There were over 
26,000 placements in the construction and 
maintenance group, under which this relief 
work falls, and this total is nearly 20,000 in ex- 
cess of the number placed during December, 
1929. Fewer placements were made in all other 
groups, logging, manufacturing and_ trade 
showing the largest reductions. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
525; logging, 448; farming, 149; transportation, 
219; construction and maintenance, 26,491; 
trade, 463 and services 4,253, of which 2,173 
were of household workers. There were 8,294 
men and 1,120 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


MAnrIroBa 


Orders listed at Manitoba offices during De- 
cember called for 171 per cent more workers 
than in the preceding month and 138 per cent 
in excess of the corresponding month of 1929. 
Placements increased 170 per cent over No- 
vember and 89 per cent over December a year 
ago. As in Ontario, relief work accounted for 
the entire gain in placements over December, 
1929. The increase due to this was, however, 
partly reduced by declines in all other indus- 
trial divisions, those in logging and services 
being the most substantial. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month included: manufacturing, 
31: logging, 314; farming, 247; construction 
and maintenance, 4,701; trade, 104; and ser- 
vices, 1,024, of which 855 were of household 
workers. During the month 603 men and 294 
women were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during December were nearly 43 
per cent better than in the preceding month 
and over 132 per cent more favourable than 
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during the corresponding month of 1929. 
Placements also were nearly 44 per cent higher 
than in November and over 138 per cent 
above December, 1929. The increase in place- 
ments over December a year ago was due to 
gains under construction and maintenance and 
logging and was attributable to work under- 
taken in relief of unemployment. The manu- 
facturing industries showed a nominal increase 
in placements but all other groups declines, 
those in services being the largest. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 57; logging, 946; farming, 208; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 2,169; trade, 59; and 
services 662, of which 467 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,211 men and 298 
women were placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Al- 
berta during December were over 67 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and over 
119 per cent more favourable than during the 
corresponding month of 1929. There was an 
increase also in placements of 66 per cent when 
compared with November and 120 per cent in 
comparison with December a year ago. As in 
Saskatchewan, relief work accounted for the 
gains in placements over December, 1929, but 
in addition to the increases in construction 
and maintenance and logging, under which the 
relief work was provided, there was a decided 
gain in the number of mine workers placed. 
Of the declines those in services, transportation, 
farming and manufacturing were the most note- 
worthy. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 42; logging, 919; farm- 
ing, 164; mining, 225; transportation, 30; con- 
struction and maintenance, 3,443; trade, 45; 
and service, 716, of which 582 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 2,635 of men and 242 of 
women. 


British CoLUMBIA 


There was a gain of nearly 19 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through the 
employment offices in British Columbia during 
December when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 70 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month a year ago. 
Placements also were over 19 per cent in ex- 
cess of November and over 76 per cent higher 
than in December, 1929. Construction and 
maintenance was the only group to show any 
gain of importance over December, 1929, and 
was responsible for the improvement recorded 
under this comparison, although placements in 
the logging industry were slightly higher. Of 


the declines those in manufacturing, services, 
transportation and trade were the largest. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 71; logging, 289; farming, 62; 
transportation, 60; construction and mainten- 
ance, 2,144; trade, 88; and services, 899, of 
which 518 were of household workers. During 
the month regular employment was found for 
470 men and 232 women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of December, 1930, the 
Offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 16,457 placements in regular employ- 
ment 4,598 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the im- 
mediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter 948 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 846 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 102 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2.7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4.00 is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

The labour movement both within and from 
the province of Quebec during December was 
of bush workers totalling 41 and of these 28 
went to points within the province and‘°13 to 
centres outside. The former included 15 
workers travelling from Montreal and 13 from 
Quebec to situations within their respective 
zones. The interprovincial movement origin- 
ated at Hull from which centre 8 bushmen 
were transferred to Pembroke and 5 to Cobalt. 


Certificates granted by Ontario offices during 
December were 196 in number, 192 of which 
were provincial. On certificates issued at Port 
Arthur, 130 bush workers and 2 miners jour- 
neyed to employment within the territory 
covered by that office. From Cobalt 41 power 
dam construction workers proceeded to the 
Timmins zone which zone was also the destin- 
ation of 6 carpenters and one tinsmith travel- 
ling from North Bay and of one carpenter 
despatched from Pembroke. In addition, North 
Bay transferred 9 bushmen to Cobalt, and 
Sudbury 2 bushmen to employment within its 
own zone. ‘The 4 transfers outside the prov- 
ince were lead burners going from Toronto to 
Montreal. 

In Manitoba 161 workers secured certificates 
for reduced transportation during December 80 
of whom were bound for provincial employ- 
ment and 81 for points in other provinces. 
The Winnipeg office effected the transfer of 
all these workers, the movement within the 
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province including one farm hand and one 
hotel cook going to Dauphin, 2 farm hands and 
2 farm domestics to Brandon, and 38 farm 
hands, 2 farm housekeepers, 31 bushmen and 
3 teamsters to employment within the Winni- 
peg zone. Of the persons transferred outside 
the province 68 were bush workers and one a 
hotel general travelling to Port Arthur and 
vicinity, while Yorkton received 4 farm hands 
and one farm general, Regina 2 farm hands, 
one farm housekeeper and one hotel waitress, 
Prince Albert one lumber camp orderly and 
one farm hand, and Moose Jaw one farm hand. 

Saskatchewan offices issued 444 certificates 
for reduced transportation during December, 
441 of which were to centres within the prov- 
ince. Of these 415 were granted to bushmen, 
245 of whom went to situations in the Prince 
Albert zone, 115 to Yorkton and vicinity and 
55 to the Regina zone. The majority of these 
secured their certificates for reduced transpor- 
tation at Saskatoon and Prince Alberta. In 
addition the Saskatoon, Regina and Moose Jaw 
Offices were responsible for the transfer of 20 
farm hands and 2 farm household workers to 
employment at various points throughout the 
province. The Saskatoon office also transfer- 
red one town housekeeper each to the Moose 
Jaw and Prince Albert zones, while from 
Moose Jaw one timekeeper was conveyed to 
Regina, and from Saskatoon one highway con- 
struction cook to a point within the district 
covered by that office. The 3 interprovincial 
transfers included one teamster and one farm 
hand going from Moose Jaw to Winnipeg, 
and one truck driver from Swift Current to 
Medicine Hat. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


The building permits issued by 61 cities in 
December, 1930, represented construction work 
valued at $15,439,964, as compared with 
$11,791,478 in November, 1930, and $14,688,682 
in December, 1929. There was, therefore, an 
increase of $3,648,486, or 30-9 per cent in 
December as compared with the preceding 
month, and of $751,282 or 5:1 per cent in 
comparison with the figures for the same 
month in 1929. In the record going back to 
1920, the December, 1930, figure was only once 
exceeded, the total for December, 1928, hav- 
ing been larger. 

Detailed statements were received from some 
50 cities, showing that they had issued over 500 
permits for dwellings valued at some $2,600,000 
and about 1,200 permits for other buildings 
at an estimated cost of about $12,000,000. 
During November, the construction of some 
900 dwellings and 1,900 other buildings was 
authorized: these were estimated to cost ap- 


By offices in Alberta 80 transfers at the re- 
duced rate were effected, 79 of which were to 
provincial situations and one to a point out- 
side the province. The latter was of a farm 
hand despatched from Edmonton to the Sas- 
katoon zone. The Edmonton office was respon- 
sible for the bulk of the provincial movement 
being instrumental in the transfer of one farm 
hand to Drumheller and of 51 bushmen, 12 
farm hands, 2 farm domestics, 3 miners, 3 
bushmen, one fisherman, one cook and one 
hotel porter to employment within the Ed- 
monton zone. From Calgary, in addition, one 
blacksmith and one housemaid were conveyed 
to Lethbridge and 2 farm hands to Drum- 
heller. 

In British Columbia 26 workers benefited by 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate in December, all of whom went to 
provincial situations. From Vancouver 2 mine 
workers and one farm hand were transferred to 
Penticton, one farm hand to Kamloops and 3 
carpenters, 3 railroad construction workers, 4 
cooks, one domestic, one miner, one lead bur- 
ner, one blacksmith and one pipefitter to 
points within the Vancouver zone. For em- 
ployment within their respective zones, Nelson 
despatched 6 bushmen and Prince Albert one 
farm hand. 

Of the persons who profited by the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate dur- 
ing December, 688 were carried by the Can- 
adian National Railways, 189 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 57 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, 11 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway and 3 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway. 


Canada During December, 1930 


proximately $4,600,000 and $7,000,000, respect- 
ively. 

As compared with the preceding month, 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia registered 
increases in the value of the authorized build- 
ing, the gain of $1,969,586, or 37-3 per cent, 
in Quebec being most pronounced. Declines 
of 98-6 per cent and 70-5 per cent were in- 
dicated in New Brunswick and Alberta, re- 
spectively. 

Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba and British 
Columbia recorded increases over December, 
1929, in value of the building authorized. In 
this comparison also, Quebec reported the 
most marked gain of $4,756,671, or 191-2 per 
cent, while the greatest decrease was that of 
$2,832,490, or 40-3 per cent in Ontario. 

Montreal and Vancouver showed increases 
in the value of the building permits issued as 
compared with November, and also in com- 
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parison with December, 1929. In Toronto, 
there was a gain in the former and a loss in 
the latter comparison, while Winnipeg re- 
ported decreases as compared with both No- 
vember, 1930, and December, 1929. Halifax, 
Quebec, Brantford, Belleville, Chatham, Galt, 
Niagara Falls, Owen Sound, Port Arthur, St. 
Thomas, East Windsor, Walkerville, St. Boni- 
face, Medicine Hat, Nanaimo and North Van- 
couver recorded advances in both comparisons. 


Cumulative Record for 1930-—The following 
table shows the value of the building author- 
ized by 61 cities during December and in the 
years since 1920; the 1930 figures are unre- 
vised, while for preceding years the statistics 
are revised (a revised statement for 1930 will 
be issued next month). Index numbers, based 
upon the total value of the building author- 
ized by these cities during 1929 as 100, are 
given below, as are the average index num- 
bers of wholesale prices of building materials 
in the years, 1920-1930. (Average 1926=100). 

The December total for the 61 cities, as 
already mentioned, was greater than in any 
other December on record, except 1928. The 
unrevised statistics for 1980 indicate that last 
year’s aggregate was only three times exceeded 
in the years since 1920, the totals for 1929, 
1928 and 1927, alone having been higher, while 











Average 

Indexes | indexes of 

Value of wholesale 

Value of value of prices of 
of permits permits building 

permits issued issued materials 
Year issued in in first in first 
in first twelve twelve 
Dec. twelve months months 

months | (1920=100) ieee 

1926=100) 

$ $ 

1930...... 15,439,964) 163,799,670 140-0 90-9 
1929 rrciercts 14, 688,682) 234,944,549 200-8 99-0 
1928...... 16,095,160) 219,105, 715 187-2 98-1 
Pa Gecpen 11,755,566) 184, 613,742 157-8 96-7 
1926...... 11,508,818} 156,386, 607 133-6 100-0 
1925...... 7,363,777| 125,029,367 106-8 103-8 
19240 aos 6,463,319] 126,583, 148 108-2 106-7 
1923) sce ste 6,974,256} 133,521, 621 114-1 111-7 
1O22Res. ce 9,517,402} 148,215,407 126-7 108-6 
VOD. cies 5,537,330} 116,794, 414 99-8 122-7 
192052 ..0 4,844,354! 117,019, 622 100-0 152-4 





last year’s aggregate was 4:9 per cent greater 
than the ten-year average of $156,221,419. The 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials continue considerably lower than in 
any other year since 1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
November and December, 1930, and Decem- 
ber, 1929. The 35 centres for which records 
are available since 1910 are marked with 
asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 





Cities December, | November,| December, Cities December, | November,| December, 
1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 1929 
3 $ $ $ $ § 
Prince Edward Is. Ontario—Con. 
Charlottetown..... 1 Nil Nil Paxrmiay quseaccrrens 17, 200 27,642 14,180 
Nova Scotia.......... 227,202 88,340 68, 930 Sault Ste. Marie... 2,075 10,775 17,927 
WHalifaxcncmonsse css 217,762 77,060 63, 930 *Toronton sess 2,538,096 | 1,466,295 | 6,199,952 
New Glasgow..... 140 605 Nil York and Hast 
PS y dneyi 5 .0c..seos 9,300 10,675 5,000 York Town- 
New Brunswick..... 5,485 375,780 175, 268 Bhipstecess cesar 300, 582 739,532 143,173 
Fredericton........ 1 Nil Nil Welland? Se ncseck 5,3 18,575 75 
*Moncton...cése0505 200 7,950 31,760 *Windsor Jo. koe: 49, 250 133, 825 45,850 
PSaint Jobni we... ss 5, 235 367, 830 143,508 East Windsor.... 4,250 630 675 
QUeDeOs.isccisjisicitste 7,245,010 5,275,424 2,488,339 Riverside........ 600 6,400 300 
*Montreal— Sandwich..,..... 1,200 4,000 6,550 
*Maisonneuve..... 6,675,354 | 4,858,575 | 1,556,954 Walkerville...... 21,000 4,000 17,000 
SQU6DECatiescc sate 501,836 153, 935 180,575 Woodstock......... 1,681 7,566 Nil 
Shawinigan Falls. . 1 Nil Nil Manitoba............ 674, 450 192,825 440,071 
*Sherbrooke........ 54,000 58,400 16,000 *Brandon.aenesehoe 1,800 100 6,268 
*Three Rivers...... 8,820 135, 258 279,300 St. Boniface........ 621,500 8,475 45,703 
*Westmount o crereyelete 5,000 74,229 455,510 FWinnipes:.... feceescse 51,150 189, 250 388,100 
Onmtario....cskes ess. 4,195, 087 3,959, 298 7,027,577 Saskatchewan....... 225,994 132, 250 488,024 
Belleville.......... 133,920 17,800 400 *Moose Jaw......... 300 26,640 4,775 
SBrantlordnscccrie 427,115 167,409 13,124 Regina... cteteen a 192,219 48,535 426,024 
Chatham...... ery 150,478 9,375 134, 650 *Saskatoon. = 33,475 57,075 57, 225 
*Fort William...... 11,200 415,150 2,850 Alberta....... it 155,781 528,076 1,866,358 
alte... 9,075 6,345 740 *Calganyeoqe nee 62,904 197,971 1,836,508 
*Guelph 7,162 20,472 16,765 *Edmonton......... 27,765 58,210 19,005 
*Hamilto 5 wa 190,300 385, 700 151, 600 Lethbridge........ 14,712 267,170 8,720 
* Kingston ide tianejsth.ciacehi 9,900 18,754 1,590 Medicine Hat...... 50,400 4,725 2,125 
Sicitehener.-yensecee 14, 723 87,226 23,356 British Coumbia,....} 2,711,005 1,289 485 2,184,115 
“London DaseraNarsereiste 30, 060 75,820 38,715 Kamloops.......-. 11,800 25,140 16,206 
Niagara Falls...... 39,330 4,925 26,350 Nanaimo, ..n.esece 15,960 2,965 1,125 
SAW Aedte scission cs 20,475 2,230 60,300 *New Westminster. 16,525 28,910 143,750 
SO UaWai si csciacsctens 128,570 231, 245 21,300 Prince Rupert...... 2,700 3,400 2,500 
Owen Sound....... 20,200 401 150 *VancouVer.....ideses< 2,593,150 1,105,575 1,917,790 
*Peterborough...... 10,370 19,050 56,475 North Vancouver 16,933 6,440 2,50 
SPOrt:ATthuresccs ec. 12,622 7,505 6,400 SVictoriayeee vache 53,937 67,055 50, 244 
*Stratford. we cis = sisine 5, 663 6,925 7,825 —_———— |] ————_. 
“St. Catharines..... 24,125 56, 420 18,575 Total—61 Cities. ...| 15,439,964 | 11,791,478 | 14,688,682 
*St. Dhomas:........ 8,565 3,307 730 *Total—35 Cities....} 18,978,453 | 10,613,363 | 14,187,333 





—————— eee 


1 Report not received. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


D ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
December, 1930, is reproduced below. The 
following report on unemployment conditions 
in the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, showing the recent trend of em- 
ployment in selected manufacturing industries 
throughout the country. The employment 
situation in the United States is further in- 
dicated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labor, the source of 
these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 24 representative 
cities. Summary figures for January, 1931, 
and previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Apart from a slight improvement before 
Christmas, employment continued to decline 
in December, and, at the end of the month, 
the numbers unemployed reached a figure 
higher than any recorded in the period of ten 
years for which comparable statistics are 
available. Increases in the numbers unem- 
ployed occurred in most industries, the prin- 
cipal of which included mining (other than 
coal mining), iron and steel manufacture, gen- 
eral and marine engineering, shipbuilding and 
ship repairing, the metal trades, pottery manu- 
facture, the textile industries (with the excep- 
tion of jute, carpets, textile bleaching, dye- 
ing, etc.), the leather trades, boot and shoe 
manufacture, and the building trade together 
with the manufacture of bricks, tiles, and 
cement. There was some improvement in coal 
mining, in the jute and carpet industries, in 
textile bleaching, dyeing, and finishing at 
hotels and boarding houses and in dock and 
harbour service. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at December 22, 
1930 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed) was 20-2, as 
compared with 19-1 at November 24, 1930, 
and with 11-0 at December 16, 1929. The per- 


centage wholly unemployed at December 22, 
1930, was 14-9, as compared with 14-8 at 
November 24, 1930; while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 5:3, as compared with 
4-3. For males alone the percentage at De- 
cember 22, 1930, was 20-7, and for females 
18-8; at November 24, 1930, the correspond- 
ing percentages were 19-8 and 17-2. 

At December 29, 1930, the number of per- 
sons on the registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain were 1,766,398 wholly 
unemployed, 774,630 temporarily stopped, and 
102,099 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 2,643,127, This was 356,667 
more than a month before and 1,132,896 more 
than a year before. The total included 1,895,- 
585 men, 67,141 boys, 623,209 women, and 
57,192 girls. 

The 1,766,398 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,247,960 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 436,860 insured per- 
sons who had paid less than 30 contributions 
during the preceding two years; and 81,580 
uninsured persons. The wholly unemployed 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,620,510, in- 
cluded 276,650 men, 5,723 boys, 47,663 women, 
and 3,474 girls who had been on the register 
for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at December 29, 1930, 
was 2,724,978. 

United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
1 per cent in December, 1930, as compared 
with November, 1930, and pay-roll totals de- 
cteased 0-4 per cent, according to returns made 
to the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The indus- 
tries included in the above statement are 
manufacturing, coal mining, metalliferous 
mining, quarrying and non-metallic mining, 
crude petroleum producing, public utilities, 
trade (wholesale and retail), hotels, canning 
and preserving, and laundries, dyeing and 
cleaning. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce (Commission reports for the 
months of September and October, 1930, and 
therefore cannot be included in the general 
statement for the month of December. The 
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number of employees of Class I railroads as at 
October 15, totalled 1,438,744, representing a 
decrease of 2-1 per cent since September 15, 
1930. The amount of pay-roll in the entire 
month of October was $206,065,981, represent- 
ing an increase over the previous month of 
2°6 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries de- 
creased 1-8 per cent in December as compared 
with November, and pay-roll totals decreased 
1-3 per cent. These changes are based upon 
returns made by 13,150 establishments in 54 of 
the principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in De- 
cember had 2,772,399 employees whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $65,848,883. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employ- 
ment for December, 1930, is 75-1, as compared 
with 76-5 for November, 78-6 for October, and 
91-9 for December, 1929; the index of pay- 
roll totals for December, 1930, is 67-4, as com- 
pared with 68:3 for November, 72-7 for Octo- 
ber, and 92-0 for December, 1929. The monthly 
average for 1926 equals 100. 

The vehicles group of industries gained 0-6 
per cent in employment in December and the 
paper group was unchanged, but each of the 
10 remaining groups reported fewer employees. 

There were increases in employment in De- 
cember in 18 of the 54 separate industries upon 
which the manufacturing index is based. The 
pronounced increases were: 2-5 per cent, in 
agricultural implements; 2.1 per cent, in book 
and job printing; 1-7 per cent, in fertilizers; 
1-5 per cent, in automobiles; 1-1 per cent in 
rubber tires; and 0-8 per cent in shipbuilding. 

The outstanding decreases in employment 
in December ranged from 13-1 to 4-3 per cent 
and were in the following industries: Stoves, 
carriages and wagons, cane-sugar refining, car- 
pets, cement, brick, cast-iron pipe, shirts, saw- 
mills, furniture, leather, and hosiery. Enploy- 
ment fell off 1.5 per cent in the iron and steel 
industry and 1 per cent in the cotton-goods in- 
dustry. 

Each of the nine additional industries sur- 
veyed, but not included in the bureau’s in- 
dexes, reported fewer employees in December 
than in November, the decreases ranging from 
23-6 in the radio industry and 15 per cent in 
the beet-sugar industry to 0-8 per cent in the 
rubber-goods industry. 

Decreased employment in December was 
shown in each of the nine geographic divisions, 
the Pacific division leading with a decrease of 
5-7 per cent and the East North Central divi- 
sion showing the smallest decrease, 0-3 per 
cent. 

Unemployment percentage—Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labor, in- 
dicate the percentage of unemployed union 


members in twenty-four representative cities 
of the United States, as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
1& per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 
per cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 
11 per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 
10 per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; 
January, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 
per cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 
1929, 12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1930, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent; 
April, 1930, 21 per cent; May, 1930, 20 per 
cent; June, 1930, 20 per cent; July, 1930, 22 
per cent; August, 1930, 22 per cent; Septem- 
ber, 1930, 21 per cent; October, 1930, 21 per 
cent; November, 1930, 22 per cent; December, 
1930, 16-6 per cent; January, 1931, 19-4 per 
cent. 


The Monthly Survey of Business (published 
by the American Federation of Labor) from 
which the above percentages have been taken, 
in its issue of February 1, 1931, comments as 
follows on the unemployment increases: 


“Tn the first part of January, 5,700,000 wage 
earners were out of work in the United States 
according to our preliminary estimate. This 
compares with 5,500,000 in December (These 
figures do not include farm labour or office 
workers). Unemployment is practically always 
worse in January, but this year’s reports, 
covering 800,000 union members, show that 
the increase since December has been worse 
than usual and just as great as last year when 
the stock crash started heavy lay-offs. Our 
weighted unemployment figures show 19-4 per 
cent out of work in January as compared to 
16-6 per cent in December. Conditions are 
especially bad in building, where 50 per cent 
are out of work; garment industries, 43 per 
cent out; musicians and other professionals, 43 
per cent; water transport, 35 per cent; metal 
trades, 27 per cent; other manufactures, 34 per 
cent. The change for the worse has been 
especially severe in garment industries, manu- 
facturing and building.” 





Child and Family Welfare, the official organ 
of the Canadian Council on Child and Family 
Welfare, recently published a special legisla- 
tion number, giving an analysis of the legis- 
lation enacted during 1929 and 1930 by the 
Dominion Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures in the field of social welfare. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


Reference was made in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30 last. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April issue at 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereunder with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 

tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 
The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(b) 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 


Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under the Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 
adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, 
pliers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cations, and other works of defence, dams 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adherence 
to the current wage rates and working hours 
in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A” 
conditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
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tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the cotractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 


until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order im Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
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conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the 
contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above-mentioned :— 


DepartMEeNT oF NationaL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Structural Steel for Hangar A. 3, R.C.A.F. 
Training Station at Trenton, Ont. Name of 
Contractor, Hamilton Bridge Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. Date of contract, January 29, 1981. 
Amount of contract, $13,100. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 


lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 00 8 
Bricklayers’ labourers............. 0 45 8 
Easter Cisne enna sie canine 1 00 8 
POANTENLEES2e.2 SP ies cestelslaseietso}e-ee1s/2 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Ordinary labourers...............- 0 40 8 
Sheet metal roofers................ 0 70 8 
per day 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
per hour 
Structural ironworkers............. 1 00 8 
Steam fitters’ and plumbers’ helpers 0 45 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
BOC EEICIRUG: (5 ureiersteraialeaielstererens's > 0 70 8 
Concrete workers..........-..++++- 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
’ Felt’and gravel roofers............. 0 70 8 








Construction of a stores building at the 
Airport, St. Hubert, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
The St. George Construction Co., Ltd., Rose- 
mount, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
January 26, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$18,985. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages | of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
er hour er da 
Concrete labourers..,.............. P50 40 : 8 if 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 50 8 
ASOMS Fagiasig. es viclellete lis evaveieiereiniclore 6 1 20 8 
@arponters..cvacaccdcnnctaootnone. 0 85 8 
BISCHHIGIANS 2 7.5 dhee hse cmeiawae cee 0 90 8 
TA DOULGESS, ncloat sermon ects sieiecbe 0 40 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 80 8 
Roofers (metal)................05. 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 85 8 
Bricklayerste ac neaccn ni uacniiccce 1 20 8 
Plumibers® scrsmrosasasecaennaacncan 0 90 8 
Structural iron workers............ 1 00 8 
Plasterers) sceen-c nica occtocs carn: 1 05 8 


to May Ist, 
1931 


DerpartMENT or Pustic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Carleton, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs, ; 
Farley & Grant, Ottawa, Ont, Date of con- 
tract, February 4, 1931. Amount of contract, 
approximately $26,082. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Garmenters'- <5 aPactierc sits. stare $0 50 8 
Blacksmitlssccmean enact emetic, 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
Labourers uate aecen tuaeiccreient 0 35 8 





Construction of extension to protection 
work at Baie St. Paul, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Murray Bay Contracting and Logging 


Co., Ltd., Pointe Malbaie, P.Q. Date of 
contract, November 21, 1930. Amount of 
contract, approximately $9,976.40. A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Canpentersicsiins carder. vanes esis ese $0 55 8 
Timibermenyses.phiuk a eelteee eee 0 40 8 
Blacksmiths.......... 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
Labourers s2e6 eats tts :s;0 sleleiasicceuteteveine 0 35 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 


Construction of a pile bent and creosoted 
timber superstructure wharf at Kaslo, Koot- 
enay District, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. 
L. H. Rawlings, Victoria, B:C, Date of con- 
tract, January 5, 1981. Amount of contract, 
approximately $37,472.08. A fair wages 
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schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Pile driver engineer............0065 $1 124 8 48 
Carpentersshasseo eta setse bteresenror 0 81% 8 48 
Wabourerssccanccdeetetecceehr none 0 50 8 48 


Construction of new fittings and alterations 
to existing fittings, etc., on first floor of the 
Public Building at Regina, Sask. Name of 
contractors, The Western Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 27, 1930. Amount of contract, $7,822. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 

Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Conerete finishersvs.5t4. he. c00rees 1 00 8 
Concrete workers...........-...++- 0 50 8 
Hilectricians:s sme isete tesco ecleins 1 10 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 75 8 
Hollow tile setters...............0. 1 45 8 
Labourers—building.. 0 50 8 
Labourers—common.. 0 45 8 
Marble setters........ 5 1 25 8 
Metal Jathorss..208-e. scare: ms 1 00 8 
Metal lathers (per sq. yard)........ 0 08 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 874 8 
Plasterers-crg ccceataccdanacwecnioes 1 40 8 
Plasterers” helpers ins... acwiecieuiano- 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 25 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 60 8 
Stonecutters stn sasewinte qeclaass« 1 25 8 
Terrazo layers........ 0 85 8 
Terrazo layers’ helpers.. 0 50 8 
Motor truck drivers..... 0 50 8 
Teamster—with team and wagon.. 0 90 8 
PL CAINSCOLB ore:d'sicsajares haieselsresoysl sro alabhaferete 0 45 8 


Deepening an area from Lake Ontario to 
North Bay, Ont. Name of contractors, Sin- 
Mac Lines, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, December 31, 1930. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $6,480. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Deepening entrance channel to Fishermen’s 
Harbour, Point Pleasant, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Sin-Mac Lines, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, February 4, 1931. Amount 
of contract, approximately $2,778.70. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction and delivery of a snagboat to 
replace Snagboat “Bobolink,” Prince Rupert, 
B.C, Name of contractors, Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine, Ltd., Prince Rupert, 
B.C. Date of contract, December 29, 1930. 


Amount of contract, $44,918. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in ithe con- 
tract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Interior fittings for public building, Lloyd- 
minster, Sask. Name of contractors, W. H. 
Cushing, Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, 
January 2, 1931. Amount of contract, $2,440. 
The “B” Conditions* were inserted in the 
contract. 

Interior fittings for public building, Stur- 
geon Falls, Ont. Name of contractors, Interior 
Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of 
contract, January 16, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,185. The “B” Conditions* were 
inserted in the contract. 

Interior fittings in public building, Melville, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Regina Sash & 
Door Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, August 15, 1930. Amount of contract, 
$2,370. The “B” Conditions* were inserted 
in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT oF Raitways AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Manufacture, delivery and erection of the 
superstructure of a steel highway swing bridge, 
including the wooden flooring, over the Trent 
Canal at Fenelon Falls, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Sarnia Bridge Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 
Date of contract, January 9, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $6,512. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract for the erection work 
as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Structural ironworkers............. $1 00 8 
Campanitersil i eee een 0 75 8 
Concrete workers.................. 0 45 8 
Da bourers... smart anaes 0 45 8 
Motor truck driver..............+: 0 50 8 
Helpers'iers $s; agate eno 0 45 8 





Manufacture, delivery and erection of the 
Surge Tank, Penstock Breeching and connec- 
tions required for the Hydro-Electric Power 
Plant for the Welland Ship Canal at Merrit- 
ton, Ont. Name of contractors, Horton Steel 
Works, Ltd., Bridgeburg, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, January 26, 1931. Amount of contract, 
approximately $108,104. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract for the erection 
work as follows:— 





*Shown on page 234. 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
t than 
per hour per day 
Blaokamiths se...) Ara daossskeeness 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. . of 50 : 
RUAMDONUGIS Hiss dois sce «oarteneise nn sven sh 0 95 8 
Carpenters’ helpers................ 0 50 8 
Bia DOUTErS ssl. Sete... caceneaoenest 0 45 8 
BERG RIBISES nace secen Guin + cali eele sts 0 75 8 
Machinists’ helpers........ Ase 0 50 8 
Steel hoist engineers....... sare 0 75 & 
Structural ironworkers... ae 1 00 8 
Welders and burners............... 0 55 8 
MTOMonieL Leet ae whee ee 0 50 8 
er da 
Driver—horse and cart............ : 5 00 7 8 
Driver—team and wagon.......... 6 50 8 


Widening and deepening of Canal between 
Lock No. 5 and Lock No. 7 of the Grenville 
Canal, Ont. Name of contractors, Farley & 
Grant, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Janu- 
ary 31, 1931. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $25,305.50. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 









Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Compressor runners..............+- $0 60 8 
BOrUTUUNNOIE. os. ccteas cheers 0 50 8 
Wernick Tanners. \ cores. see eneee 0 75 8 
BITOMEN) .. 42066150. 0 50 8 
Pump runners....... 0 50 8 
Power shovel runners...........--- 1 20 8 
REE DOULETS teri se cross ie ais see 0 40 8 
. er day 
Driver, team and wagon........... 50 8 
Driver, horse and cart..........--- 5 00 8 





Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


; Following are statements of payments made 
in January, 1931, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 
Metal Dating Stamps and Type, Brass 
Crown Seals, Cancellers, ete— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Opi crepe Be Mae capaho nin tcron oe) OOM 
Making and Repairing Rubber stamps, 
Daters, ete.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 


Onttiomecrs mime g mel ae aa mL e ao 
Capital Rubber stamp Works, Ot- 
tawa; Ont.) s 36 35 


Making Up_and Supplying Letter Car- 
riers’ Uniforms— 
Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q... 6,053 61 
Jay Wolfe, Inc., Montreal, P.Q.. .. 1,280 50 
Wm. Scully, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. .. 416 70 
St. George Woollen Mills, Ltd., St. 


George Beauce, P.Q.. .. .. .. .. 673 14 
Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q 33 33 


Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont? Gis ease alee re tcc ce OO OL 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.. 968 60 
Mail Bag Fittings— 
Ontario Equipment Co., Ltd., Ot- 
bawas Ontweys Biackeee tcl ore tere. oe 
Scales— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ontn een ein RPE ree ss OT OO 
Stamping Ink and Pads— 
J. BE. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont. .. .. 180 20 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa. 33 65 
Letter Boxres— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa 


2,020 00 


(Locks repaired) .. .. .. 93 80 
Letter Pouches and Satchels— 
Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Onteniente owed ages aM OURSS 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour GazerTs. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and the 
employees. Verbal agreements, which are 
also included in the records, are schedules of 
rates of wages and hours of labour and other 
conditions of employment agreed upon be- 
tween the parties concerned, and in effect 
though not signed. In addition to these, 
important schedules of wages are summarized, 
including civic schedules. In each agreement 
or schedule, the rates of wages for the prin- 
cipal classes of labour are given, with other 
information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


Epmonton, AuperTa—A CrrraIn EMPLOYER 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL Moutprers UNION, 
Locat No. 373. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 7, 1930, 
to April 7, 1931, and from year to year there- 
after until either party gives notice 30 days 
before April 7, of any year. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; 
holidays double time. 

Wages per hour for journeymen moulders: 
80 cents. 

Apprentices to serve four years; one appren- 
tice allowed for the shop and one for every five 
journeymen employed. 

Wages for apprentices: first year 30 cents 
per hour, 5 cents per hour increase each six 
months of second and third year, and 10 cents 


Sundays and 
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per hour increase each six months of the fourth 
year. ; 

Any grievance will be taken up with the man- 
agement and by the shop committee, and failing 
an adjustment the committee will take the mat- 
ter up with the proper officials of the union. 

In the event of a strike, or any difference 
arising where the employees cease work, they 
shall not be paid for any moulds that may be 
made until there are enough to make a proper 
east, and the same is poured by the moulders 
who put up the moulds. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Epmonton, Atperta—CerrraIn Jos PriIntTING 
OFrrices AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNiIon, LocaL 
No. 235. 

Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 

1929, to October 31, 1932. 


The constitution and by-laws of the local 
union to be part of this agreement. 


All pressmen, assistant pressmen and feeders ° 


are to be under the jurisdiction of the- union. 
Ii the union fails to furnish competent work- 
men, the employer may engage non-union em- 
ployees and they will be admitted to the union 
if eligible. The foreman to hire and discharge 
employees. 

_No cylinder pressman to be permitted to feed 
his own press and no press or presses shall be 
run at any time without a pressman in charge. 
No pressman shall run more than two auomatic 
feed presses. The minimum number of journey- 
men and helpers employed on various presses is 
specified. 

Hours: 44 per week for day work and 42 per 
week for night work. 

Overtime: time and one half for first three 
hours, double time thereafter; time and one 
half for work on New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
May 24th, Thanksgiving Day and Civie Holiday; 
double time for work on Sundays, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Christmas Day. 

Wages per week for journeymen: from No- 
vember 1, 1929, to October 31, 1930, $44 for 
day work and $46.20 for night work; from No- 
veinber 1, 1930 to October 31, 1931, $46.20 for 
day work and $48.30 for night work; from No- 
vember 1, 1931, to October 31, 1932, $47.08 for 
day work and $49.14 for night work. Offset 
pressmen to receive 5 cents per hour over regu- 
lar rate. 

Wages per week for pressfeeders: from $11.50 
during first six months to $20 during seventh 
six months. Pressfeeders to receive this scale 
after becoming union members. They must work 
as registered feeders at least one year before 
being admitted to membership. 

Apprentices must pass their quarterly examin- 
ations regularly or they will not receive their 
raise in pay when due. 

Wages per week for apprentices: from $11.50 
during first six months to $19 during sixth six 
months, one half of journeyman’s scale during 
fourth year and two-thirds of journeyman’s 
scale during fifth year. 

A standing joint committee will be appointed 
to see that offices are staffed in proportion to 
their equipment. 

Any dispute as to wages and hours will be 
submitted to an arbitration committee consist- 
ing of one representative of each party and a 


third chosen by them, providing it cannot be 
settled by conciliation. Pending settlement, 
work to continue. 

The Allied Printing Trades Council label and 
shop number must be used on all printing 
where a label is called for. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


MontreaL, Qursec—CerrtaIn ExcavaTiIne 
Contractors AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Union or Oprratinc Enorneers, Loca 
No. 588. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 6, 
1931, to December 31, 1931. If either party de- 
sides to terminate or change same on its ex- 
piration, they are to give 30 day’s notice. 

Only local union members to be employed. 
The business representative of the union will 
be allowed on all jobs. 

Hours: engineers 10 per day, a 60-hour week; 
firemen and oilers 12 hour day or 72 hour week, 
except when shovel is not in operation, firemen 
and oilers will be paid for ten hours per day. 

Overtime: time and one-half; double time for 
work on Sundays and for holidays, except minor 
necessary repairs for which straight time will 
be paid. No work on Labour Day. 

Wages per week: shovel engineers $72, fire- 
men and oilers $43.20. 

One week’s notice of leaving job or of dis- 
charge to be given. 

On work outside of city limits, transportation 
to be paid. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN.—MaAstEerR SHEET 
Mera, Workers AND THE SHEET Mera 
Workers INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Locat No. 758. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to May 1, 1931, and from year to year there- 
after until each party gives two months’ notice 
before May 1, of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
iously in effect and summarized in the LAaBsour 
GAZETTE, September, 1929, with the following 
exceptions:— 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Wages for journeymen sheet metal workers: 
$1.15 per hour. 





The Vancouver Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil, at a meeting on January 20, adopted a 
resolution in favour of the amendment of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of British 
Columbia so as to provide for a minimum 
compensation payment of $4 per day; that 
hernia cases be given consideration by the 
board on the recommendation of the attend- 
ing physician; that casual labour be brought 
under the provisions of the Act; and that, 
where awarded, temporary total disability 
compensation be continued until the recipient 
has resumed his former occupation at the 
time of disablement. An amendment will also 
be sought to the Hours of Work Act, cancel- 
ling all exceptions to the Act, and asking 
that all work be brought under the provisions 
of the Act. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1931 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


ae movement in prices in January was 

again toward lower levels, both the 
weekly family budget in terms of retail prices 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices being lower than 
in. December. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was again lower at $9.86 
at the beginning of January, 1931, as com- 
pared with $10.10 for December, 1930; $11.88 
for January, 1930; $11.30 for January, 1929; 
$11.19 for January, 1928; $11.37 for January, 
1927; $11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 for 
January, 1925; $10.78 for January, 1924; 
$10.52 for January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 
1922; $1448 for January, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $1242 for January, 
1918; and $7.73 for January, 1914. Of the 
twenty-nine items in the food budget, twenty 
were lower, while two showed a slight in- 
crease. The most important declines occurred 
in the prices of eggs, with less important 
decreases in pork, bacon, butter, cheese, flour, 
rolled oats, beans and prunes. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $20.21 at the beginning 
of January, 1931, as compared with $20.46 for 
December, 1930; $22.17 for January, 1930; 
$21.55 for January, 1929; $21.41 for January, 
1928; $21.59 for January, 1927; $21.96 for 
January, 1926; $21.09 for January, 1925; 
$21.23 for January, 1924; $21.13 for January, 
1923; $21.52 for January, 1922; $25.30 for 
January, 1921; $2692 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $19.61 for January, 1918; and $14.49 
for January, 1914. Fuel and rent were 
practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon the average prices of 
502 commodities in 1926 as 100, was again 
lower at 76-7 for January, 1931, as compared 
with 77:8 for December, 1930; 95-4 for 
January, 1930; 94-0 for January, 1929; 96-9 
for January, 1928; 97-8 for January, 1927; 
and 103-0 for January, 1926. One hundred 
and twenty-three prices quotations declined, 
sixty-one advanced and three hundred and 
eighteen were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials all of the eight main groups 
were lower, the Vegetables and Vegetable 
‘Products group, because of declines in the 
prices of wheat, rye, barley, flax, flour, coffee 
and raw rubber; the Animals and _ their 
Products group, mainly because of lower 


quotations for steers, hogs, fresh meats, hides, 
cheese and fresh eggs, which more than offset 
higher prices for calves, lambs and butter; the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group, 
because of lower prices for cotton thread, 
cottonades, denims and ticking, which more 
than offset higher prices for raw cotton and 
raw silk; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, due mainly to decreased prices 
for certain lines of lumber; the Iron and its 
Products group, because of lower quotations 
for wire; the Non-Ferrous Metals group, due 
to lower prices for electrolytic copper, copper 
wire, brass sheets, lead, silver and zinc; the 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
group, due to lower quotations for plate 
glass; and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group, because of declines in the prices of 
copper sulphate, aluminium sulphate and 
shellac. 

In the grouping according to purpose, both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
considerably lower, the former due to reduced 
quotations for coffee, flour, cured meats, 
sugar, eggs, cottonades, denims, ticking and 
certain silk goods, and the latter due to lower 
prices for grains, hides, lumber, wood pulp, 
copper, lead and silver, which more than offset 
higher prices for raw silk, raw cotton and 
lambs. 

In the grouping according to origin, raw 
and partly manufactured goods were lower, 
due mainly to declines in the prices of grains, 
hides, steers, hogs and non-ferrous metals. 
Fully and chiefly manufactured goods were 
also lower, because of decreased quotations 
for flour, gluten meal, tires, denim, silk fabrics, 
cheese, wire, copper shects, brass, plate glass, 
aluminium sulphate and potassium iodide. 
Domestic farm products, articles of marine 
origin, articles of forest origin and articles of 
mineral origin were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRIC 


ES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of January, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 
except milk and bread are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
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the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each, 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. , 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABouR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Laspour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
-districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry, starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, fhe quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 


sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. : 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that camparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GAZETTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazmrTtTs, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1929, and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric ght rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
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1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 


1929, 67-3; 1930, 65-5. the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
The above figures were arrived at by con- Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index (Continued on page 248) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 








































































































at Quan-} (+) | (t) Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan, | Jan. | Jan. | Jan.| Jan. |Dec.| Jan. 

Commodities | tity |1900| 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 |1928 |1929 1930 | 1980 | 1981 
= 
c c ec c ce. ¢e c ¢ c C c. C. c. ce C c, ie Cs 

Beef, sirloin....| 2 lb. |27-2| 30-4] 37-6} 44-4] 46-4] 63-8] 71-4] 71-0] 54-6] 53-4] 54-2] 56-4] 57-4] 62-8] 69-4! 71-8! 63-2 63-0 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 ‘ |19-6) 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 32-6] 45-0] 46-4] 44-6] 30-4] 29-0] 28-4] 30-6] 31-8] 36-4] 43-2] 45-4] 37-2] 37-9 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0) 11-3} 12-8) 15-7] 16-6] 25-3] 25-7] 26-9] 18-9] 18-3] 17-8] 18-5] 19-9] 21-7| 23-9] 25-1] 21-8] 29-0 
Mutton, roast...) 1 “ 11-8) 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 31-2] 32-3] 30-8) 25-6] 27-2] 27-6] 28-9] 28-5] 29-0] 30-1] 31-0] 26-7| 26-9 
Pork, leg: ssn 1 “ |12-2} 13-1] 18-0} 19-5) 20-6) 33-1] 36-5) 36-0) 26-7] 26-7] 24-1] 28-5] 28-8] 25-9] 27-2] 29-8] 26-8] 25-9 
Pork; salts. 2 “ |21-8) 25-0} 34-4) 35-2] 36-2) 62-6] 69-6] 71-4] 52-0] 51-6] 46-8] 53-8] 54-8] 51-2] 53-2] 54-4] 53-2] 52-6 
Bacon, break- 

fast..o04 mark. 1 “ 115-4) 17-8) 24-5) 24-7] 24-8] 44-8) 52-4] 58-4] 39-8] 40-8] 33-7] 41-4] 41-8] 37-2] 38-4] 39-4] 39-0} 38-3 
Lard, pure......| 2 ‘ |26-2| 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 66-6] 77-6] 67-8] 43-4] 45-6] 46-6] 49-8] 46-4] 44-2] 44-8] 42-6] 41-6] 41-6 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz/25-7| 30-0| 33-3] 33-7] 45-5] 63-3] 86-6] 85-2] 71-2] 63-3] 66:9] 62-8] 66-5] 64-3] 60-2] 64-41 58-5] 50-5 
Eggs, storage...; 1 “ |20-2| 23-4] 28-4) 28-1] 33-4] 51-2} 69-5) 75-7] 58-7] 46-6] 51-9] 50-1] 52-7| 52-0] 48-4] 52-1] 45-9] 40-1 
MSV. FS Bioast 6 qts.|36-6| 39-6) 48-0) 51-6} 55-2) 71-4] 90-6] 93-0] 79-8] 71-4] 73-2] 73-8] 73-2] 73-8] 75-0] 77-4| 72-6] 72-6 
Butter, dairy...| 2 lb. |44-2} 49-4! 52-0) 58-0) 61-0} 93-8)135-2/113-4] 83-4! 81-0] 79-4] 92-0] 86-0] 85-8] 88-2] 88-0] 69-8] 67-6 
Butter, cream- 

ORY c= 5 Siete 1 “ (25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 35-9] 51-2] 74-8] 63-6] 48-6] 45-5) 43-9] 50-7] 47-9] 47-0] 48-3] 47-5! 38-2] 37-3 
Cheese, old 1 “ |16-1) 17-6} 18-5} 20-5} 21-3} 33-3) 40-9] 39-2} 32-6/§30-7|§29-0/§33-4/§30-5)/§32-1/§33-81§33-0|$29-9]§29-2 
Cheese, new 1 “ |14-6) 15-7) 17-5} 19-1] 19-6] 30-4] 38-1] 37-5] 29-3/§30-7|829-0/§33 -4/§30-5/§32-1]§33 -8/§33 -0/§29-9 §29-2 
Bread... ..)..50%). 15 “ |55-5| 58-5] 66-0} 61-5) 64-2/114-0/120-5}132-0)105-0/100-5}112-5/115-5}114-0/115-5{115-5|117-0] 99-0] 99-0 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0| 28-0) 33-0) 32-0} 32-0) 65-0} 74-0] 68-0) 48-0)§44-0}§55-0/§54-0/§52-0/§52-0/§50-0/§53-0/§38-0 §37-0 
Rolled oats.....| 5 “ |18-0| 19-5) 21-0) 22-0] 21-5} 35-0} 40-0] 36-0} 28-0} 27-5] 31-0] 29-0] 30-5] 31-5] 31-5) 32-0] 27-0] 26-5 
RIOG 25.2 522% 5)s 2 “ |10-4) 10-6) 10-4/ 11-4] 12-0} 19-6] 30-4] 28-2} 19-6]§21-0/§21-6/§22-0/§21-8)§21-2]§21-0|§20-6]/§19-6/$19-6 
Beans, hand- 

picked........| 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 11-8] 33-4] 23-2] 21-6] 17-4] 17-0] 16-4] 16-0] 16-2] 16-0] 21-2] 20-8] 16-2] 15-4 
Apples, evapor- 

BOC sc hones « 1 “ | 9-9) 7-7} 11-5) 12-0) 12-4] 19-7] 26-2) 24-9) 22-0} 21-6] 20-0} 20-3] 20-2] 19-4] 20-6] 21-3] 19-7] 19-6 
Prunes, medium 

size...........| 1 “ |11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-2] 17-3} 25-7] 25-3] 18-4] 19-0] 15-3] 15-7] 15-4] 13-9] 13-6] 16-0] 12-9] 12-6 
Sugar, granulat- 

OG. ct eres 4 “ |21-6| 22-0) 24-0) 23-6) 22-8) 42-8] 62-0] 51-2| 36-8] 38-4] 38-0] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 30-0] 29-2] 25-6] 25-6 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0) 9-8) 10-8) 11-0} 10-2} 19-8] 28-6] 24-6] 17-4] 18-2] 18-0] 15-0] 15-8] 15-4] 14-4] 13-8] 12-4] 12-2 
Tea, black......| ¢ “ | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7) 8-9] 9-1] 12-5) 16-0} 14-5] 13-5|§14-9]§17-6/§17-9|§18-0/$17-8/§17-7|§17-6/§14-41§14-3 

ea, green...... + “ | 8-7) &-7) 9-1) 9-3) 9-3) 12-1] 16-7] 15-7] 15-1]§14-9]§17-6/§17-9/§18-0/§17-8/§17-7/§17-6/§14-41§14-3 

60. cass cee. % “ | 8-6) 8-8] 8-9] 9-4) 9-5] 10-1] 14-7] 14-8} 13-6] 13-4] 14-5] 15-1] 15-4] 15-2] 15-2] 15-1] 13-5] 13-3 
Potatoes 3 bag 24-1) 28-0) 30-3] 36-0} 37-5) 72-7|103-0} 75-5) 52-6] 39-0} 46-4] 88-0} 68-0] 54-8] 42-6] 77-9] 42-2] 41-7 
Vinegar......... Meqt.| +7 “7 “7 8 8 8 “9 -9} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0; 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AM K00dS -.cc55|\5.20¢% 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-73)12-42/15-30/14- 48/11. 03 /10-52/10-77/11-63|11-37/11-19/11-30/11-88]/10-10] 9-86 
C5 5 c. c. c. c. cs c. c. Cc. Gs c. c. c. c. c. C. c. 
Starch, laundry| 4 lb. | 2-9} 3-0] 3-1) 3-2) 3-3) 4-6) 4-7] 4-9] 4-2) 4-0} 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 4-0 
Coal, anthracite|}{s ton|39-5| 45-2) 48-1) 55+0| 54-1] 72-4) 87-8/125-0/109-6]115-1/105-1/114-7/105-3]102-7|102-1]101-4]101-0|101-4 
Coal, bitumin- 

BUBs6 5.08 75 eGtes « © 131-1) 32-3) 35-0) 38-7] 37-1] 55-9] 65-2] 92-1] 71-7] 74-0] 65-0] 65-8] 64-6] 63-7] 63-0] 63-1] 62-8] 62-5 
Wood, hard.....|“ ed./32-5| 35-3) 38-8) 42-5) 42-9) 63-7) 80-6] 90-5) 80-2] 80-6] 78-4] 76-9] 75-9} 75-0} 75-5) 76-0} 75-6] 75-6 
Wood, soft......| “ |22-6} 25-5] 29-4] 30-6) 32-1] 47-2] 62-5] 69-0] 59-8) 59-4] 57-5] 56-2) 55-9] 55-8) 55-4) 54-3] 54-1) 54-4 
Coakoil 22.0% 1 gal.|24-0| 24-5) 24-4) 23-7| 23-9) 25-8) 31-0] 40-3] 31-7] 31-6] 30-5} 30-1] 31-7] 31-2] 31-0} 31-1] 30-8} 30-7 

$ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fueland light*|...... 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-90} 2-65| 3-27| 4-17) 3-53] 3-61] 3-37) 3-44] 3-33] 3-28) 3-27] 3-26] 3-24) 3-25 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent...........|4 mo.|2-37| 2-89) 4-05| 4-75| 4-83) 4-50) 5-54| 6-60] 6-92) 6-96] 6-91] 6-86] 6-85] 6-89) 6-94) 6-99) 7-07] 7-06 
ATL OUAIS Zo o(5 00:0, <\|'s\s.2p0r<-0 9-37/10-59/12-79 owe 19-61|24-15|25 -30/21-52/21-13/21-09)/21- 96/21 -59/21- 41/21 -55 22 -17/20-46/20-21 
































AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 




















$ 3 | $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82] 7-29] 7-51/12-45/15-35]14-72|11-18]10-68)10-85]11-80/11-34/11-12]11-33/11-92]10-42)10-21 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81) 5-26! 5-81) 6-34! 6-80/10-63)13-42/13-18] 9-78) 9-44] 9-76|10-77}10-52)10-32|10-23)11-00} 9-85} 9-81 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83] 6-55) 7-04] 7-45)12-33)14-97/14-44/11-11]10-48/10-94/11-82}11-42)11-26/11-21)11-81/10-37|10-20 
QECDEC.. a. folate clogs he 5-15) 5-64] 6-33) 6-87) 7-27|12-18]14-67]/13-76]10-63/10-24]10-12/11-23/10-62/10-37|10-54)11-11) 9-45} 9-24 
ONERTIO te Seats os nein 5-01) 5-60} 6-50) 7-20) 7-43/12-51)15-35}14-39)/10-88]10-45/10-60}11-66]11-48)11-22/11-27)11-84/10-05| 9-77 
Manitoba............ 5-85| 6-19] 7-46) 7-87| 8-21]11-84/16-09]13-94/10-87|10-16/10-51/10-83]10-74/10-80/11-13/11-51) 9-59) 9-33 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86) 8-25) 8-46/12-18/15-39]14-10/11-06]10-47/10-91}11-21/11-47}11-37/11-36/11-90} 9-83] 9-58 
Alberta. 5. 2. stele « ole we 6-02} 6-50} 8-00} 8-33} 8-77|/12-72|15-88)14-77}10-94/10-26]11-13/11-31)11-24/11-29/11-56)12-15) 9-90) 9-51 
British Columbia....| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32} 9-13] 9-08/12-69]16-11/15-75/12-08/11-39)11-89)12-42)12-12/12-16)12-26/12-85)11-14/10-89 














+December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
= 2 Bio Q a 2 2 
~ - = om = = - 

aaa nes .8| 8 Sh bo Bi aS 9 She S 

LOCALITY SONS save cs Fal es 4 ea | Sa $a | gs. ae. | 35 ee 

ee loe|Seiee| ee) eg | 8g | ag | ake | gee 28 ae 

23) 3a) 58) 8S) ES] gS eS 2S |»xad | Soo = = 

Be | O& | ia & a&| 22 q 35 Ee mae] ae a Sa 

a |e |@ |a@ |e | > = ca a a a oH 

cents | cents | cents | cents|cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)......... 31-5 | 26-5 | 24-8 | 18-6 | 15-0 22-0 26-9 25-9 26-3 38:3 42-6 57-0 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 34-2 | 28-7 | 26-7 | 20-7 | 16-8 18-9 25-1 28-3 25-5 37-8 42-1 56-0 
—Sydneymemcde cee cc clots 82-7 | 25 24 19-4 | 16-8 17-5 26-5 27°8 27-1 35-7 41 57-5 
2—New Glasgow.......... 33-3 | 30-6 | 26-4 | 21-7 | 16-6 20 20 28-8 25 37-7 40-5 55-3 

S—Amhersts «<j. 2.100102 v0 82-3 | 27-5 | 23-5 | 21 16-5 22 _ 26 23-8 39 41-8 55 
4—Halifax....... Soceddeas 39-6 | 31-4 | 33-4 | 23-9 | 19-1 18-6 29 29-4 24-3 37 41-1 58-3 
5—Windsor...... Reise 32-5 | 27-5 | 25 20 16-5 20 25 28 27-5 39 45 53-3 
G—ErurOds. sec serist cesses ¢ 35 30 28 18 15 15 25 30 25-5 38-5 43 56-4 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.} 32-5 | 30 30 22 18 = = 27-5 23 37-7 40 52-5 
New Brunswick (average). .| 34-9 | 27-7 | 26-2 | 19-9 | 16-1 19-2 24-4 27-8 25-6 38-2 42-6 59-7 
S— Moncton ./.:2\s1ecis oieis)sie:5 33 28-7 | 23-1 | 18-6 | 15-2 20 27:5 28-3 25-1 39 -42 60-7 
O—StJohn..5...0+ecscees< 36-7 | 25-8 | 27 20-3 | 16 20 22-5 28-7 25-9 37-6 42-3 59-2 
10—Fredericton............ 38-8 | 380 30°8 | 21-5 | 17-8 16-8 23-3 28-3 26-4 38-8 45-5 62-9 

11—Bathurst.......0.0-.0+0- 31-2 | 26-2 | 23-7 | 19 15-4 20 — 26 25 37°3 40-5 56 
Quebee (average) -| 27-9 | 24-6 | 24-4 | 17-0 | 12-3 17:6 25-3 24-0 23-9 35-3 40-6 58-2 
12—Quebec..... 28-3 | 26-5 | 27-3 | 20-1 | 11-6 19-1 25:2 23-3 24-1 35-2 39-6 54-6 

13—Three River 24-6 | 24-4 | 25-2 | 18 12-7 16-7 25 22-9 25-5 40 43-3 58 
14—Sherbrooke. --| 83-5 | 27-5 | 28-5 | 23-7 | 19 18-7 28 29 25-3 37-9 39-7 62-5 

15—Sorell.. soi. s.<s > al oO 22-5 | 20 13-5 | 10 = — 22 23-2 — 45 60 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 22-5 | 21-2 | 21-7 | 18-9 | 10-5 18:7 23-3 20-5 2s 34-4 42-7 56-7 

W—StiJohn’s\):.2.ntectsss ss 31-7 | 28-3 | 28-3 | 18 12 20-7 25 26 20-7 35 39-5 60 

18—Thetford Mines ....... 23 21-5 | 17-5 | 14 10 17 24 22 | 23-8 30-5 — 55 
19—Montreal............... 32-1 | 27-1 | 29-4 | 16-5 | 13-4 15 26 25-1 25-5 34-8 38-3 58-8 
20 Ue yrs canerisccmectreec 25 22-1 | 21-4 | 15-4 | 11-2 14-7 25-8 25 24-3 34-2 36-7 58-2 
Ontario (average)............ 32-2 | 27-0 | 25-0 | 19-3 | 15-4 24-1 26-8 25-1 26-8 36-3 39-8 55°7 

IO TtAW AL ninectclciscicesicee 30-1 | 25 24-2 | 18-4 | 12-4 20-8 27-7 23-8 25-7 36-6 39-7 58 
22—Brockville............. 33-3 | 28-3 | 27-7 | 18-3 | 15-5 19 30 25 25 38-4 40-6 54-3 
23—Kingston.............-- 31-6 | 25-3 | 24-4 | 19-1 | 18-5 19-4 25-2 23-5 24-1 35-3 39-7 53-9 
24—Belleville.............. 24-8 | 21 24-3 | 17 13-7 22-8 26-7 25 24-8 39-2 42-6 56-6 

25—Peterborough. ........ 83-6 | 28-6 | 26-3 | 19-1 | 15-7 25-6 26°5 24-2 26-5 36-7 39-4 54 
26—Oshawa..........-s00 33 27-6 | 22-4 | 18-5 | 16-8 26-4 28-7 23-6 27 39 41-9 53+4 
27—Orillia........ 28-4 | 24-1 | 24-5 | 17-8 | 14-2 25 23 24 26-7 35 38-4 55-8 

ZS MOLODLO sone cc cle siercistels.¢ 34-9 | 27-8 | 27-4 | 19-7 | 17-4 23-7 27-7 24-6 26-1 36-8 43 57 
29—Niagara Falls 36 26-7 | 28-3 | 21 14-4 27-5 _ 25 27-5 36 88-4 57-8 
30—St. Catharines ........ 29-5 | 25-5 | 25-6 | 18-2 | 12-6 23-4 25 23-2 24:3 35 37°8 51-8 
31—Hamilton,............: 34-3 | 28-8 | 27-2 | 21-2 | 17-2 24-5 20 24-3 31-7 35-3 38-6 52-2 
82—Brantford.. . 0s... 00+ - 33-3 | 29-1 | 25-5 | 20 15-1 24-2 25 24-9 30 35-3 39°3 56-3 
Sa Galt eins ccteeue asses 81°71 27 22-5 | 18-2 | 17 24-2 28-3 24-5 _ 36-9 41 56-1 
34—Guelphy BS%.,..-cossuer 32-2 | 26-7 | 25-4 | 20 17-8 25-3 25-2 22-2 28-3 34-1 37-5 51-1 

35—Kitchener.............. 31-8 | 26-9 | 22-3 | 20-9 | 17-2 25 30 26-1 25 33-1 37-1 54 
36—Woodstock..........:.- 31-2 | 25-7 | 25 20 15-7 23 22-5 24 25 34 37-2 52-6 
BI—-OUStlOrd..c sevens se eeccre 30-8 | 26-3 | 22-4 | 18 16-8 25-3 25 24-1 22-5 34-3 37 52-7 
S8—WONGON |. caisisie'se cleseie stele 32-5 | 27-3 | 24-5 | 18-5 | 15-2 23-5 25-4 25 24-5 35 39-4 56-2 

39—St. Thomas --| 31-1 | 27-4 | 24-4 | 18-7 | 16-2 23-9 27 23-1 24-7 35-1 39-3 55 
40—Chatham... 30-2 | 25-7 | 22-8 | 18-1 | 13-9 23-3 26-9 23-4 27-2 37-5 40-3 60-1 

41—Windsor 30-6 | 23-9 | 24-5 | 18 13-6 23-7 27-4 24-3 24-4 34 36-7 56 

42—Sarnia...... 31-7 | 28-7 | 27-8 | 22-3 | 17 26-7 29-3 26-7 27-2 33-2 37 54 
43—Owen Sound.... ».| 31-2 | 24-5 | 22-7 | 18-5 | 14-7 23-7 24 24 25-8 35:3 40 53-6 
44—North Bay............. 37-5 | 32-5 | 23 20 13-7 25 = 22-5 26-7 37:3 40:6 55-7 
45—Sudbury 36-2 | 31-4 | 28-9 | 21-8 | 17-4 28-5 34 30-2 30-1 37-9 40-1 58-6 
46—Cobalt........ 83-3 | 27-8 | 25-2 | 19-5 | 14-2 25 = 28-8 — 38-4 41-8 60-5 
47—Timmins 32-7 | 27-3 | 26-7 | 18-3 | 15 23-5 28 27-3 28 87-5 39-6 58°6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34 29 23-5 | 17-8 | 14-1 24-3 29 25-8 32 39-7 42-8 57-7 
49—Port Arthur............ 30 25:7 | 24-1 | 18-8 | 15-7 21:3 — 29-7 30-4 37-2 45 60-3 
50—Fort William........... 33-4 | 28-6 | 25-6 | 22 18-1 24-5 28-3 29-7 29-4 40 43-1 58-1 
Manitoba (average).......... 28:8 | 22-6 | 22-5 | 15-9 | 12-8 17-4 24-9 23-3 23-2 38-3 43-7 55-5 
51—Winnipeg see+| 31°6 | 23-8 | 25 16-4 | 14-1 18-2 26-6 24-7 23-2 38-3 42-3 53-4 
52—Brandon 25-9 | 21-3 | 20 15-4 | 11-4 16-6 23-2 21-8 _— 38-3 45 57-5 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 28-5 | 24-1 | 21-9 | 15-6 | 11-9 18-4 25-9 23°7 25-4 41-8 46-5 60-2 

b8— Regina. ..5.. + ss eseee cis 27-1 | 21-2 | 19-1 | 18-8 | 12 15-8 26-4 22-2 —_ 39-8 45 63 
54—Prince Albert..........] 30 25 25 15 10 20 25 25 25 43-3 47-5 57-5 
55—Saskatoon....... -.+.| 27-1 | 22-8 | 21-6 | 16-3 | 11-6 18 27-1 3°6 21-3 39-9 44-3 57-1 
56—Moose Jaw....... «.+-{ 29-6 | 27-2 | 21-8 | 17-2 | 14 19-9 25 23-9 30 44-2 49-2 63-1 
Alberta (average)............ 27-1 | 23-4 | 21-2 | 15-3 | 18-1 18-9 26-6 25-3 25°6 40-1 45-2 53-2 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 24 22-6 | 22-3 | 16 13-2 18-6 23-7 25 25 42-5 46-5 51-5 
58—Drumbheller..... eee eo 22 22 — | 15 20 30 30 30 40-5 47-5 56-6 
59—Edmonton...... seve] 29°2 | 26 23-2 | 15 11-7 19 29 23-2 24-7 36-9 41-2 49-9 
60—Calgary..........csee0s 28-5 | 28-3 | 19-6 | 14-5 | 13-4 19-2 23-5 24-4 23-4 40-2 46-7 54-9 
61—Lethbridge............. 28-7 | 23 19 15-5 | 12-2 17-9 26-7 23-7 25 40-3 44:3 53-1 
British Columbia (average) .| 33-9 | 28-5 | 26-3 | 19-6 | 17-5 25-9 33-3 30-2 29-3 46-3 52-2 61:3 

G2—VNernioss ac deieee tincecios 33-3 | 29-3 | 26-5 | 20 16-1 23 35 29-2 29 47-5 52-1 60 
63— Nelson an 29 30 22-5 | 20-7 29 _ 33-7 27-5 45-1 51-4 59-6 

64 ——Drailt cask iets 82-3 | 27-6 | 26-6 | 22 18-2 26 32°3 31 29 47-1 54-5 60 
65—New Westminster......} 32:5 | 27-4 | 28-7 | 17-8 | 16 24-5 29-1 27-8 30-7 43-1 48-7 61-5 
66—Vancouver. ........... 32-8 | 25-7 | 24-4 | 17-3 | 17-2 25-2 32-6 25-8 27-6 44-4 48 61-5 
G—ViACtOriay-aewele sc nieiceries 34-5 | 27-7 | 25-3 | 18-5 | 16-5 25-4 32-7 28-3 26 45-8 50-4 62-2 
68—Nanaimo ..... «..-| 33-2 | 28-4 | 26-8 | 19-9 | 20 31-4 36-6 30 30 48-3 57-5 63-2 
69—Prince Rupert 37-5 | 32-5 | 27 18-6 | 15 23 35 35°5 34:3 48-6 55 62-5 








a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1931 
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cents cents cents 
19-2 | 30-5] 20-0 
rey PEGI = 
10 35 es 
15 35 = 
16 35 a 
10-15 | 35 = 
12 40 = 
12-15] 25-30} — 
15 40 = 
16-0| 36-7| — 
12 35 = 
18 35 oa 
20 40 = 
14 = = 
15-3 | 30-4] 22-2 
12 28 25 
15 30-35 | 25 
13-15 | 28-32] 20-22 
— = 20 
20 — 20 
12-5-18 | 32-35] — 
18-4 | 30-7 | 22-6 
15 30-32 | 25 
17 32 18-20 
15 35 25 
= 25 20 
20 28 20 
17 32 23 
18 30 20 
15 24 16 
20 35 25 
20 35 30 
20 30 25 
20 32 20-27 
15 35 20-33 
18 = 25 
25 25 
25 38-41 | 22-24 
ae 25 25 
18 32 18-25 
18 29-35 | 20-23 
20 30 20 
= aa 23-28 
= 25-30 | 28 
— 30 = 
= a 20 
ES = 25 
= ee 18 
ae ea 18 
= = 14-0 
20-30 | 32 18 
Es = 10 
27-0 | 27-9] 12-4 
25 30 10 
30 30 10 
28 25-28) 10-10-5 
25 25 
25.3 | 26-3| 13-5 
35 30 12-5 
25 30 18 
20-25 | 20-25 | 10-12-5 
26 24 15 
18 25 10 
22.2] 27-1] 18-3 
25 30 = 
30 35 |* 20 
30 35 — 
19 22 — 
14 19-25 | 20 
15 28 = 
=e 25 = 
= 20 15 
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Salt herrings, 
per doz 
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2 USHwSHa 





(kind most 
per lb. tin. 


Canned salmon, 
sold) 


cents 


w ow 
a oo 
RR WOW “Tor 00 Or ee OD 


bo 
o 
conimNwc no 


Lard, pure leaf, 
best, per lb. 





Eggs 


and extras, 


Fresh, specials, 
per doz. 


S 
a 

o 
= oe 
a @ 





No. 1’s and 


Cooking, fresh 
storage, 
per doz. 





Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 


cents 





Butter 
2 
2 -8 
® DR 
gs| 33 
2. | &8 
£2] £5 
5 
cents cents 
33-8 37-3 
37-4 41-3 
36-5 39-4 
38-3 41-4 
37-9 41-3 
35 40 
37-5 42-5 
39-4 43 
34 87°3 
36°3 38-6 
40 40-8 
40 40-6 
35 37-9 
30 35 
31-7 33°9 
31 33-5 
32 33-3 
30 33:8 
— 33-2 
= 33-6 
33 33-8 
30-2 33-5 
34-2 36-7 
31-7 33-8 
33-2 36-4 
32-2 35-6 
32 34-8 
31-7 34-8 
36 35:7 
31 34-7 
_ 34-3 
33-5 37-1 
32 36-5 
_ 36-8 
34-7 36-2 
33-3 37-7 
34-3 35-9 
33-7 36-2 
31-7 34-9 
31 36 
34-7 34-8 
35 35-2 
34 35-5 
35-8 36-6 
34-2 36°5 
35 87-5 
32 36-1 
30-7 35-2 
30 35-7 
_— 37-6 
_ 38°3 
_ 38-4 
33-5 37°3 
35 39°5 
34 39-9 
31-7 36-1 
32-6 37°2 
30-8 34-9 
29-8 36-7 
29-3 36-6 
32-5 39°3 
28 33-9 
29-5 36-9 
31-4 38:2 
32 39-6 
33 39-6 
29 35-8 
32-1 37-4 
30-9 38-8 
38-1 41-4 
— 42-7 
37-5 41-7 
40 44 
37-6 39-4 
36-7 39-1 
87-6 40-5 
37°2 40 
40 43-4 





cents 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


a ae 





































































- ayy Canned Vegetables 
8 2 |2 le d ia 
@.|oa = os, @. (t2 a 3 
oa | & a Amo) fo | 32 1s aa 
: coe 4 3 TON 2 roe af : oé J 
Locality ae ae een Pececte, S 22 ~ vs ah aa 
ae ete ‘52 ea rare ao ora 2S na Cui 
oo Th oh yo Qu es O68 as ao as 
OOM ore | Resi ee SoiS'e rogue cee | toe eno cil pes cual eon 
Re oO fea) re) fem aa} fo i a a oO 
cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents | cents 
Dominion (average).....:..... ae 29-2 6-6 17-8 3-7 5-3 9-8 12-0 14-3 13-0 15-0 
Nova Scotia (average). ce 28-1 7-0 17-1 4.1 5-5 9-4 13-6 14-8 12-8 14-6 
I—Sydney scsi scese's : 30:3 7:3 17-2 4-1 5-7 9-6 13-9 14-3 13 14-4 
2—New Glasgow....... Sars 26-8 |6-7-7:3 16-4 4 4-9 9-2 13-1 13-8 13-1 13-1 
3—Ambherst............+- 27:3 7:3 16 4-4 5-4 9 13-7 15-1 13-2 15 
A— Thalia: « crafe ce sieicleletels « 28-7 6-7 17-6 3-9 5°5 9-3 12-6 16-1 12-2 14-8 
Dre WIN BOL Aaa Norsicora tere a Aone aioe = 27-5 |6-7-7-3 18-7 4-2 5-7 10 14-3 15 13 16 
G=—IMGUT OF cecsBieis vice. a ciafevere sisiaie sere 28-1 6-7 16-4 4-1 5-5 9-5 14-1 14-6 12-1 14-4 
7—P..1.—Charlottetown......... 25 7:3 18 3-7 5 9-8 13 16:5 3-5 17-5 
New Brunswick (average).......... 29-7 7:5 18-0 4-2 5-2 10-1 13-4 14-3 12-8 14-1 
Sa MON CLOM sae win ts nce diateleciaisnenaie 31-4 8 17-7 4-2 5-8 11-4 13-5 15 13-6 14-8 
O St Tobi sefeeis scicisveiyes sereatesvns's 29-7 7:3 18-8 3°9 5-5 9-2 11-3 14-5 12-6 14-1 
1O0—Fredericton. ...0...csis6sds0ennee 27-5 7:3 17-3 3-9 5-1 9-7 15-1 14-7 11-8 14-5 
Mt Bathucat teks cia «clade score sieves © 30 7:3 18 4-6 4-5 10 13-5 13 13 13 
Quebec (average).............000065 25°3 5-6 16-9 4-0 5-7 8-6 12-1 12-8 13-2 14-3 
I2——QUEHEC. . kicis.c.clele «cite siscboisheisias © 26-2 6 16-7 4-2 6 9-4 12-6 12-6 13-6 12-5 
13—Three Rivers. .......000seenees 27-6 4-7 17-8 4.3 4-5 8-9 12-8 13-5 15-1 15-6 
J4—Sherbrooke. 2... cml sssisenies« 26-2 5-6 7-1 3°7 5-7 8-8 12-2 13 +4 12-4 15-7 
LB SOLO) go. reieis:s cle cic se Pecias menace 25 6-7 18-7 3-7 5 7-8 10-4 13-4 12-9 13-9 
AG Sbe EL VACINUMOS, «cra a. siete eisisicis/« 22-5 4:3 15-6 3-2 6 9-1 13-1 12-7 12-6 14 
ote SODNISie,. ocjsce gee ov aealoseles 22-8 |4-7-6 16 4 6-7 8-2 11-5 12% |4e sneer 15-4 
18—Thetford Mines...............- 26-5 |5-0-5-°7 16-7 4-2 5-8 8-2 12-8 12-7 15-1 13-7 
19——Montreal.pe.....aecmioses dans. 26-2 |6-0-6-7 17-6 4-2 5-2 9-2 10-8 12-6 12-7 13-8 
ZOU Saishic ce ste csiSeleaacoaiesieyee 24-6 |4-7-6-7 15-6 4.4 6-4 7-5 12-3 11-9 10-8 13-9 
Ontario (average)...............00-- 29-5 6-2 17-3 3-4 5-2 10-3 12-5 13-6 11-7 14-0 
DN OUGAW Ect daicvs.c.olore » Bolo se cin clelslensis 30-8 |5-3-7:3 18 4 5-4 10-2 11-5 13-9 11-8 13-4 
22 —TOCK VAC asa cite sc eejelee ds cieieltiss 29-7 6 15 3-6 4-8 10-3 12-2 13-2 12-2 13 
2d SIN EStON se Aresosctinte sees nai 26-8 6 15-7 3°6 5-2 9-7 12-7 12-8 9-9 13-1 
24—Bollovillens, jogs deco sociecensese 26-5 5-7 16-9 3°3 5 10-2 11-7 11-7 11-2 13-1 
ge spetetborous : are 27-8 6 16 3-4 4-4 11-6 12-1 12-9 10-5 14-1 
26—Oshawa... 31-2 |6-0-6-7 16:5 3 5 9-7 11-2 13-4 11 13-2 
27—Orillia 28-2 5:3 18-5 3°3 4-5 10-7 13-2 14-9 12-4 14-7 
2S MOLONLOSarelsiresie didlos e goeineae = 34-8 |6-7-7:3 17-5 3°5 4-9 10 11-9 13-9 11-9 14 
29—Niagara Falls.............+s+- 32-3 6:7 18-6 3-2 5 10-6 13-4 14-5 12-2 15-2 
30—St. Catharines.............0+5- 28-9 6-7 17-5 3-2 4:6 9-9 11-8 13-2 10-6 13-4 
Oi EPA NT CON Gs ne slo rvtitee selesiciainie 34-9 15-3-6-7 18 3°3 5-2 10 10-7 14 11-6 13-9 
S2—Brantiordes sve es.dae cnciasieline 5 31°7 |5-3-6°7 17-2 2-9 4-6 11 12-6 12:5 10-9 12-9 
BB —Galtaac nc ets sist clersiele o shears eteiey=is 32-9 6 18-1 3-1 4-9 11-2 12-6 13-4 10-4 14 
BA Guel ple bess «ie « Sete cle eeisieis 30-6 6 18-8 3-4 4-8 10-8 11-3 13-4 11-8 14-5 
So— Katchoners% .. sje.s dele socio acinar s 29-8 6 18 2-9 5-2 10-2 12 13-8 10-9 13-9 
86——-Woodstock:. .1..adeccseareees 26-7 |5-3-6 16 2-9 4-5 9-8 11-2 13-6 10-8 13-3 
BV— SUA tiOrd eae cso vleciele eden 26-8 6 18-3 3 4-8 10-8 12-3 13-9 10-7 14 
S8— WON ON..sae.0 as ow deee senses 29-1 |6-0-6-7 18-3 3:3 5 10-2 11-8 13-4 11-8 13-3 
B9— Sus LOMAS), «ae. s aie civicleicisns.s 28-1 |5-3-6-7 18-8 2-9 4-8 11-9 12-9 14-3 12 14 
A0— Chatham. scgsics gaee cecmenne's 26-9 5:3 17 2-9 5-1 10 13-1 13-6 12 13-5 
AN WANs Or fees sate e's daloss oeicierateieves 27-8 |6-7-7:3 18 3°5 5-4 10-4 13-7 13-4 11-6 14-3 
42 —Sarniay ade cn gqeeetaseweckienss 29-2 5:3 17-2 3-1 5 11 12-6 13-5 13-2 15 
48—Owen Sound....,....cseseesee- 26-4 |6-0-6-7 18-4 3-1 4-7 9-4 13-3 13-7 11-1 13-3 
44—North Bay...aaiseeecaenoriene 33-2 6-7 15 3-9 5-4 9-6 11-8 14-2 11-3 14 
AS —-SUADULY. juss «cies cielese sie silos eisieis 29-2 16-7-7:3 16-7 4-6 7 9-2 15-5 14-7 12-2 15-5 
AC—CODAIEN, a1%.0 cleo dae selene tions 29-6 6-7 16-5 4-1 6-7 10-3 16-7 13 12-3 15-8 
AT — TAM ING sens | fo Nedidee Meskeerw es 30-2 6-7 15 4-1 7 10 12-7 14:3 14:3 14:6 
48—Sault Ste Marie............00.. 28-3 6-7 18 4 6-2 10-8 13-1 14-2} 13-5 14-6 
49—Port Arthur, 4. dahai. diss below 28-6 6-7 18-8 3°6 5-2 9-9 10-7 13-7 11-2 14-2 
60—Hort William. 5. 8:52... actos te « 27-5 6-7 16-8 3°8 5-3 9-6 11-4 14-2 12-7 13-9 
Manitoba (average)................- 30-4 5-9 18-8 3-6 5-1 10-8 12:5 16-6 14-0 16-2 
HL WANNIDGE Nk «2 jos otidecihe se seuies 30-4 |5-6-6 19-5 3-7 5 10-2 12-2 16 12-8 15-7 
52—Brandon. . 30-4 |5-6-6-2 18 3-5 5-1 11-3 12-8 17-2 15-2 16-6 
Saskatchewan ( 30-6 6-4 18-5 3:5 5-0 10-5 12-6 16-8 15-6 17:3 
53—Regina Ri 31-1 |5-0-6-7 18 3-4 5-1 10-9 11-7 16-7 13-8 16-5 
64 bmimce Albert: .c sees ease ests 82-5 6-7 21 3-5 4-9 9-3 12-1 17-6 17-1 17-9 
5b6=Saskatoom’s, .. jac ceicsecseechs 29-2 6-7 15 3-4 5-1 10-7 12:5 15-4 14:5 16-4 
56—Moose Jaw.... 29-5 6-4 20 3-6 5 10-9 13-9 17-6 16-9 18-2 
Alberta (average) 30-4 7-0 18-8 3-6 5-0 10-3 10-6 14-9 14-6 16-9 
57—Medicine Hat.....0discensesces 31-6 |6-7-7-4 18:7 3-6 5:3 11-9 11-5 15-8 14-5 17-4 
68—Drumbheller. <5... veces eins 31-6 7-4 20 3°8 5-3 11-3 11 15-6 15-4 18-3 
HO=HAIMONLOW. .< ceihsdhee clereteisteietsls 27-1 6:7 18-5 3°5 4-7 8-9 9-9 13-5 14-4 15-5 
60 Calgaryiene sc. cakdevegeene mee 30°9 6-7 19 3-5 4-9 10-4 10-4 15 14-8 16-8 
Gi--Methbridge.). F058. cselestiter 30°7 |6-3-8-3 18 3-5 4-7 9 10-2 14-8 14 16-6 
British Columbia (average)......... 32-1 8-1 19-8 4-0 5-8 8-3 8-8 15-5 15:3 17-2 
62—Fernie 33-6 8:3 15-5 3-8 5-4 9-2 9-7 16-3 16:5 17-9 
63—Nelson... 31-4 8-3 19-5 4 5-8 9-1 9-4 15-7 18-9 19-6 
C4 aly. votes. dete Gece aaa: 31-2 8-3 16-6 4-2 5-2 8-9 8-6 15 15-7 18-4 
65—New Westminster...........-.- 32:6 6-9 21-7 4 5-2 7-6 7-7 14-7 14-1 15-4 
OO VIANGCOUNED Noses ao.d dec vid sleyeleniele 31-4 6-9 21-5 3:9 5-1 8-5 8:3 14-3 14-9 15-3 
67—Victoria.......... Uso Ser acbes 30-7 8-3 20-8 3-9 6-2 8-3 8-5 14-7 14-2 15-3 
68—NANAIMION bc. ce crnecieis teicterer:s 32-9 8-3 20 3-8 7:2 7-2 9-8 15-7 14-7 17:3 
69—Prince Rupert.............e00 33-1 9-1 22-5 4-2 6 7-9 8 17-5 13-7 18-7 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1931 
“ Potatoes Apples gs 
2 = : i: ; re of 
Be <a « XM a : a 3 
a | ES mel) er} a2 es |S | lee ied z : 
5 on od - Bl sa MH a >| Sq > a 
pa | 36 rome) gee | ee [ee i hele gs | 3% ge 
se 53 a 5 833 es g 5 Cs oO 2.9 ae ic Bo 
SURES -o = = os Pics ~m GNOEN ~ Qe ge ao Bex 
aa 2 > oO RQ « <0 8 a a SH Ve) 
as ag 3 a relics S80 oo sis 3 H Dire ae a 
go8| 22) & | s | 22 | #2 | be | S38) 6 | g8 | af | 2 | EE 
Oo Ss oO ~~ 
Q 6 oy a | & a a |e 5 3 } S 3 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7-7 4-6 1-251 26-5 12-6 15-4 17-2 65-4 25-3 56-8 42-0 
7:3 4-8 1-167 2-4 12-9 14-1 16-3 62-4 24-8 56-9 40-6 
7-2 4.8 1-236 ZOSON tears eters 14 14 15-7 55 Ore B ells acorevllemars 40 1 
7-4 4-7 1-261 Po2G. | Baw Goes ae 13-7 14-7 16-3 63°3 25-8 52 36-3 | 2 
7-2 4-9 0-93 18-6 13-7 14-2 15-7 52-5 24 50 45 3 
8-1 4-8 1-124 24-4 13-7 14-7 17-7 69-5 25-5 60 39 4 
7 4-7 1-30 DOA ERPS Bah. a 12:3 13 Oi ence ee 25 62-5 45 5 
7-1 4-8 1-148 23-3 9-7 13°9 16-1 71-7 22-8 60 38 6 
8-5 5 0-90 SGA Np BOER Landcare 14 13 15 72 32-5 55 43-3 | 7 
7-0 4-7 0-975 20-8 12-9 13-9 15:5 66-5 24-9 54-2 46-3 
8-4 4-6 0-978 21-4 12:6 15 BiB i ll Res eccrereerctete 26:3 50 50 8 
7-1 4-6 1-032 20-3 15-4 13-5 15-6 61-2 24-5 55: © | sce Sesto ests 9 
7 5 0-915 21-3 13-2 14-5 15-8 71-7 26-1 57-5 43-8 |10 
5-5 Boe! || aoe BOC? Wigans oe 10-2 12-7 LGR lor ore eercets 2B retencersavenen 45 11 
7-6 5-7 1-177 24:3 12-8 16-0 16-7 79-9 25-8 63-1 40-4 
8-5 6-4 1-172 25-2 14:5 14-9 17-4 89-7 24-1 57-5 41 12 
6-8 6-5 1-176 25-8 13-2 17-6 SS Zevon needs 26 75 40 13 
8-3 5-1 1-09 21-6 12-2 16-4 ABD Gerace 25-8 75-7 43-5 |14 
7-2 6 1-25 BOOM iV arcke ctl 11-2 16-5 UD PWR ie veeenere 26-2 50 42 15 
8 5-5 1-233 23-3 13-5 17 14 75 DA wuillatotelstere slates 40-1 |16 
8 6 1-135 26R2s | Sere. 15 16-5 fell By savers eects QTD. ilaavetarranere 37 17 
5-7 5-5 1-233 24-2 12-2 15-9 TAA Areal Q88S: (ncmiare sate 41-8 |18 
7°8 4-8 1-205 23-9 11-6 15-6 16 75 24-6 55-2 88-4 |19 
7:8 5-1 1-103 23-6 11-9 13-7 20 *8? | Cini ae ceiate 26-1 65 39-7 20 
7-3 4-2 1-245 26-8 12-5 15-5 17-7 62-0 24-8 55-2 38-5 
7-4 5-1 1-20 24-7 12-1 14-8 18 55 26-2 52-2 38-2 |21 
6-6 3-8 1-13 DAD BZD) |e esanecre'e HZ 15 16 65 25-6 61:3 40 22 
8-3 4-6 1-239 25-3 14 15:5 17:3 66 23-2 49-2 39-8 23 
7-8 4-9 1-18 25-9 13-2 15-4 16-5 60 24-2 54-3 37-5 |24 
6-8 3-9 1-06 21-5 11-5 14-8 17-7 64-7 24-9 57-4 36 25 
6-3 4-4 0-971 19-8 13-5 15-7 16-9 61 23 67 37 26 
8-8 3-7 0-994 Dg | MUZE TT Niro isetiens 13-2 16-7 18-2 70 26 53-5 86:5 |27 
7°8 4-6 1-19 Dore |  2d=S | ceiee ste 12 15 17-7 67 24-6 58-1 36-2 |28 
7-7 4-7 1-36 ZA NW DBO eases 13 15-8 17:3 65 22-2 61-2 40-3 |29 
7-3 3-9 1-255 Qb2O i} TLS. Ne asssaste 12-1 15-4 17-4 65 22-2 47 37-5 |30 
7-8 4-4 1-16 26-2 10-5 15 16-7 63-3 23-7 50:3 36-5 [31 
7-1 3-9 1-23 Dime Nt LTS Ve eres es6 = 11 15-7 16-6 55 23-8 60 36-7 |32 
7-5 3-8 1-21 BiFis Nl  L DOG Vie .ce sie 11-4 15 BA ce ets crass 23-8 55 35-3 |33 
7-3 3-6 1-06 26e0 f MZOER ne cpanter 12-4 15 17-8 50 24-4 DE 37-6 |34 
7-4 3°7 1-187 hee Nl V2LAG. |. Seiheee 12-4 14-9 17-1 50-7 24-2 54-5 85-5 (385 
6-1 3-4 1-29 25 AEB ED Toe itiecsvevs 11-7 14-2 G4 We cig eee ace 25 55 35-7 be 
8-4 4-2 1-19 Dee | 20s Lose em ree 10-3 16-1 17-4 68-3 24-7 60 37°8 : 
6 3-8 1:27 Bae NP Dein Ness aide 11-1 14-6 16:3 55 DDD AN tacassratsescee cae 36-7 ee 
5-9 4-] 1-278 205) i MLGOE® WN aaccines 12-2 14-7 17-9 50 25-2 47-5 ee ri 
5-1 3-5 1-27 DOES: Neyo Wevaie aateysts 12-1 14-3 16-7 60 24-8 49 cae a 
6-7 3-6 1-30 DEBT | 225B) | scene « 14-3 15-6 17-2 61-7 25 65 oad a 
7-2 3-9 1-42 D1eS | PASM, eeceyecsts: 12-1 15-1 UO Ae coe 2G! - Nerds eens 38.6 6 
7-2 3 1-13 DACs | Te Zar \I\neotenre 12-7 16:3 18 58 27-8 50 3 ye 
6-5 4-5 1-29 Sass Po PLO [oro eistes 11-7 15 17°5 61-3 25 48 41- 
8 5 1-57 ZOE: Ws-zigecreers 14-6 18-1 19-3 69-3 27-5 61 42 45 
8-9 6-1 1-57 39-2 12-5 18-3 17-8 71 26 63-3 45 ; - 
8-7 5 1-66 50 16-5 15-5 19-5 71°3 26-2 53-5 46° a 
8-2 5 1-49 32-9 11-5 16-4 20-4 69 25-5 50-3 ac is 
6-8 4-2 1-08 24-3 12-2 15-1 19-8 60-9 24-8 50-5 3 a a 
8 3-6 1-12 ZoeL Ie PELOPe |ineremaeie « 13-4 15-2 19°3 59+4 25-3 53 +2 ae 
8-1 4-6 0-922 21-0 13-5 16-7 19-2 67-8 26°5 57-1 4 e e 
8-8 4-8 0-958 21-9 12-1 15-2 a ee eu ri an a 
. . i 14-8] 18-2 2 Z 
gies | Get) 25 Ha] 2) 2.) 88| Bal fal Bale 
. 2 PO) |escipetetes 11-9 17-7 . 2° 5+ 2 b 
10-1 a5 0.048 sdope ees 14-3 he o a 2 on thee oF 
9 4-9 1-227 D6E4 Il, cee cose- 12-4 : i ‘ aren 54.8 50 56 
8-9 4-7 1-249 S128); seals sitet atres 15-6 17-9 18-9 68 Ae aye tend 
8-5 4-2 1-138 2OeR | abae tere 12-6 16-1 17-6 69-6 a 4 
. : 26-4 62 51-4 157 
9-5 4-5 1-23 2G>8) |. 2oGsenu 11-4 18 20-2 70:7 A ee ee 58 
8-9 5 1-27 283) \Wicbitnetnte « 14-2 17-7 17-5 72 : ; 
5 : ‘7 24-5 54-5 49-3 |59 
7-9 3°8 0-825 DOPE. Nec ta crclels 11-7 15 16:3 63 ae ae 47.1. (60 
7-9 AES! || SABIAN || BOG |L6 feels sae sr 12-4 | 13-5] 16-9 69-7 3 8 Aeeioo 
. ° . Dome Walesrecele 13-2 16-1 17-2 71-9 25- 
33 as 17 3620: [euctelrasa 11-4 15-2 15-9 67-7 25-6 58-0 re 
10 4-4 1-587 BORG ba pects 14 16:5 17:5 71 26-4 64 aie 
ee. moet eee | ae tot | cb onl ABT ne 58-2 B12 48-3 \64 
8-2 5 2-025 Med Nae este 13: O° oe : 34.0 50.2 44-1 (65 
Oi Red hieee ere non. ror aafdlaegaie 63.8 22-6 54-3 43-1 |60 
e - "TD leer eeese 4 a A 58-2 Bs 
Bp ee seldele 2 Pesan eae eas aT aie 
a Abele GU MAS Aull ic sete 10-6 | 15-7| 18-7 71-2 26-2 63-7 50 169 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 






























































3 ~ 3 4 & 
Sugar ie ; 5 g aie. = 2 aQ 5 
q 3 > = 3 rae 5 > .H 4 
= a 3 2 FS! || eS 2 tee ~ A pe ° 
me 2 3 © ~ en} Bk a oo & 5 rae 5 
OT Oo IE Claes cel cers 5a | 8 5 C3 2 
Locality Ore 4 Se lecse en eee) ees oO. Dug aaa ‘Ie 38 3a 
Bie Se Bel ec eee en ev Oe Ol Maahd Ao oa 2 = Ss ag 
Seal Eeel-so es ae) fia See eo oe been co 28 ie 
BUcie Ue as | Se iSssl eh | ss| se | $8 | FS | ss | ss 
Qa “-— oa i=l » ° 
Oa Bal S ei > a 4 0 na na <q 
cents | cents | cents| cents| cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-4] 6-1 | 53-3 | 57-3 | 26-5 15-5 | 3-2 59-1 55-1 11-9 5-9 16-222 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-7 | 6-2 | 57-4 | 53-3 | 26-9 12-4 | 3-3 60-5 40-6 12-6 6-2 16-500 
1—Sydney.............. 6-6 | 6-2 | 55-7 | 51-2 | 26-3 16:4 | 3-1 76 50 13 5-6 ae 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-8 | 6-4 | 54-2 | 53-8 | 26-7 12-75 ee — 37 13-6 6-8 _ 
3—Amherst 6-6 | 6-2 | 63-7 | 57 27-7 10-5 | 3-6 50 87-5 11-7 5-7 oar 
4—Halifax.,..... 6-1] 5-8 | 56-9 | 48-5 | 26-1 11-9 | 3-3 60 46-3 11-9 6-6 16-50 
5—Windsor..... 6:7 | 6:2 | 56-7 | 53-3 | 27-5 10-7 | 3-9 — 87-5 13 6 => 
GU PUTO sce cars ioc 6, she. crovers 7-1 | 6-5 | 56-9 | 56-2 | 27-2 12 2-9 55-8 35 12-2 6-3 _— 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6-5 | 6 58-3 | 55-6 | 29 16 3-5 58-5 40 13-7 6 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-5 | 6-1 | 55-7 | 57-1 | 27-0 12:9 | 3-3 63-1 38-9 12-7 6-0 16-188 
8—Moncton 6-8 | 6-1 | 60-6 | 61-4 | 29-4 13:2 | 3-3 59-2 41-1 14 6 16-00g 
QS tsJOND fre ais crete rels ake 6-5 | 6-2 | 50 52-5 | 25-8 12:8 | 3:5 69 40-2 12-6 6-6 |15-50-16-00 
10—F redericton 6-8 |}26-5 | 54-8 | 59-5 | 27-7 12-6 | 2-8 59-2 39-3 11-7 6 16-00 
11—Bathurst. . 6 °5 | 57-5 | 55 25 13 3-4 65 35 12-5 5-5 17:00 
Quebec (average 5-9 | 5-7 | 56-0 | 57-4 | 26-0 14-3 | 3-4 57-1 58-3 11-0 5-6 15-264 
12—Quebec...... 5-8 | 5-6 | 53-4 | 58-5 | 25-1 16:1 | 3-2 56-2 62-4 10-9 5-6 15-50 
13—Three Rivers 6-2] 6 58 61-2 | 25-6 14 4-3 58 60 11-4 6-3 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke 5-7 |. 5:1 | 61-8 | 56-7 | 28-3 14-1 | 2-9 57-5 61-4 10-4 5-7 16-50 
15 SOLOll ae rstelse lassi eterois ots 6-3] 6 48 53 26-2 12 3 56-2 60 10 6 14-75 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-8 | 5-6 | 55-5 | 51-2 | 27-7 13-8 | 4-1 54-3 50 10-2 5-1 |14-50-15-00 
17—St. John’s....... 00-0: 5-3 | 5-3 | 62-5 | 61-7 | 24-5 15-5 | — 60 65 12-5 6 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 6-2 | 5-8 | 56-7 | 60 27-8 13-9 | 3-3 58-3 52-1 12-2 5-4 15-50 
19—Montreal............. 5-7 |. 5-7 | 55-9 | 59-1 | 24-8 14:8 | 2-7 60-6 60-5 10-2 5-5 |15-50-16-00 
20MM. scene eres 6 5-8 | 52-5 | 55-1 | 24-3 14-3} 3-9 53 53 11-3 5 15-50-15-75 
Ontario (average).......... 6-3 | 6-1 | 54-0 | 59-2 | 25-6 13:9 | 3-0 57-8 58-0 10-8 5-7 15-718 
2 OCEAW icine oo syes/ cre te 5-9 | 5-6 | 55-9 | 61-2 | 26-2 14-3 | 2-8 65-7 60-5 11-4 5-6 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 6-5 | 5-9 | 52-8 | 54-8 | 26 13-8} 3 53 53 11-2 5-6 15-00 
23—Kingston.... 5-8 | 5-5 | 51-3 | 57-3 | 25-2 13 3 56-7 55 11-8 6 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-5 | 6:3 | 57-2 | 58-3 | 25-3 13:3 | 3-2 58-3 62-5 10-4 6 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 5-9 | 5-7 | 56-2 | 57 24-8 14-8} 3:5 57-8 54-5 10-4 5-9 15-00 
26—Oshawa 6 5:9 | 52-6 | 67-2 | 24-8 12:4 | 3-2 63 55 10:3 6 15-50-16-00 
27—Orillia,.. a 6:3 | 6:3 | 58-7 | 53-4 | 25 15 2-7 60 55 10-5 6 16-00-16-50 
28—Toronto 5-9} 5-8 | 54-4 | 59-6 | 24-4 12-2 || 2-7 57-9 57-7 10 5-5 15-00-1550 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-5 | 6-4 | 58-9 | 63-6 | 25-5 15-2 | 3 56-2 60 10-8 6 13-75-14-25g 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-1] 5-9 | 50-9 | 58-9 | 24-2 13-3 | 3-1 55-7 60 10-9 5-8 |14-00-14-50g 
31—Hamilton.,.......... 5-9 | 5-7 | 53-9 | 62-6 | 25-1 11:6 | 2-7 54 55-6 9-9 5-4 15-50 
O2—BrantlOrd sn. osc «eee 6-2] 6 53-4 | 59-7 | 24-3 12-4] 3-1 61-1 63 10-2 6-1 |15-00-15-50 
B38 Galt neteenccondecnen 6-1] 6-1} 52-8 | 58 24-6 14-4] 3 63-6 60 10 5-8 |15-00-15-50 
34—Guelphiestce sos seen 6 6 53-3 | 58-4 | 25-5 13-2 | 3:3 60 53-3 10-4 5-7 |15-00-15-50 
35—Kitchener............ 5-9 | 5-4] 41 57-1 | 24-8 12-8 | 3-7 52-2 52-8 10-2 5-6 |15-00-15-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6 5-8 | 58-2 | 54-5 | 24-7 12-8 | 2-8 57-3 62-2 10-4 5-2 |15-00-15-25 
Si OGPALLOLe asc cise cies 6-2 | 6-2 | 51-4 | 59-9 | 24-9 13-2 | 2-9 55-9 56-7 10-9 5-9 |15-50-16-00 
S8—-WONGON. oi vec ce ener 6-1 6 53-2 | 58-7 | 24-7 13-8 | 2-9 57-5 57-5 10 5-5 |15-50-16-00 
39—St. Thomas. ---| 6°8 | 6-5 | 52-5 | 60-2 | 25-2 13:7 | 3-4 60 60 11-7 5-8 |15-00-15-50 
40—Chatham, 5-8 | 5-8 | 51-7 | 57-2 | 25 12-8 | 2-7 58-3 60 10-4 5-3 15-00 
41— Windsor. 6 5-8 | 52-6 | 57-2 | 26 14:5 | 2-9 54 60 10-2 5-6 |15-50-16-00g 
A4Z—SAMIhss een te cease 6-4] 6-4 | 52-3 | 58-4 | 26 13:7 | 2-6 58 60 11-1 5-4 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-1] 6 58-1 | 59-2 | 25-7 12:9 | 3-2 57-5 57-5 10-9 5-7 |15-00-15-50 
a4 North Bayinccssses se 6-7] 6-4 | 62 59-2 | 27-6 15 3-2 57-5 60 13-9 5-8 116-50 
AG Sud Dury: see cone oeee 7 6-6 | 62-4 | 65-4 | 27 17 3-2 57 60 _— 5-5 |17-00-17-50 
A6— Cobalt. sos cgeceae 7:3 | 6-7 | 58 60 28-2 15 2-9 56-7 52-5 11 5-7 18-00 
AT —— AMAT INS sie55\- ae siento oe 6:7 | 6-5 | 56-7 | 59-6 | 29 16 3-6 57 _— 10 5-8 |17-00-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 7 6-8 | 51 59-9 | 25-1 15-4] 3-3 57-1 60 13-2 6-4 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-2 | 6-3 | 46-1 | 59-9 | 26-3 15-5 | 2-6 55-5 58 11-2 5-2 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... iG 6-7 | 49-6 | 60 28 15-2 | 2-7 59-4 59 10-6 5-4 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 | 6-8 | 48-3 | 55-8 | 27-1 13:5 | 2-9 54-9 58-0 12-5 5-7 21-500 
Sl ——Winnipeg nea... sae neers 7-1 | 7-3 | 46-6 | 53-1 | 26-3 12-5 | 2-8 53-7 55 12-1 6-2 19-50 
62—Brandon.........00.06 6-5 | 6-3 | 50 58-5 | 27-8 14-5 | 2-9 56 61 12-9 5-2 23-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...) 6-7 | 6-7 | 51-6 | 60-3 | 27-9 19-5 | 3:3 63-3 56-4 14-7 6-8 23-+250 
G8—ROgina , vacjiescce cece ce 5-8 | 5-8 | 53 60-4 | 27-6] al9-5 |] 2-9 62-5 56-6 15 6-1 22-50 
54—Prince Albert........ 741 7-4) 54 61-8 | 28-6 | al9-8| 3-7 62-1 60 15 8-1 _ 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-4 | 6-4 | 47-8 | 57-4 | 28-7] a18-5 |] 3-3 55-9 52-5 13-6 6-6 24-00 
56—Moose Jaw........... 7 7-1 | 51-6 | 61-6 | 26-7 | a20 3-2 72-5 _ 15 6-4 — 
Alberta (average).......... 6-6 | 6-8 | 48-1 | 54-5 | 27-5 18-8 | 3-4 59-9 59-7 14-3 5-9 —_ 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-2] 7-1] 52-5 | 55-4 | 28-9 21-7 | 3-5 68-3 67 15-1 5-5 g 
58—Drumbeller.......... 6-7 | 7-6} 45 50 28-6 | a21 3-6 58 60 15 5-6 _ 
59—Hdmonton, ...o..0.es 6-3 | 6-1 | 47-7 | 53-5 | 25-7] a17 3:3 55-3 51:3 12-8 5-9 _ 
CO—Caleary nea, ccse ence 6-5 | 6-4 | 46-3 | 55-5 | 27-5 | a17-3 | 3-2 56-2 61-2 13-7 5-9 _ 
61—Lethbridge.......5.0. 6-2 | 6-6 | 49-1 | 58-1 | 27 al6-8 | 3-2 61-7 59 14-8 6-7 _ 
British Columbia (average)| 6-4 | 6-0 | 48-5 | 53-6 | 28-1 22-4 | 3-6 62-6 57-8 12-9 6-0 _ 
62—=HerniOscenwievisieits tte 120) eaneeul aon 57 28 al8-7 | 3-6 _ 60 13-7 5 _ 
63— Nelson 7-2 | 6-6 | 52-1 | 60-9 | 30 a27-9 | 4 63-6 62-5 14-5 7 _ 
G2 ral Re. cates sacneenaten 6-8 | 6-4 | 49-4 | 61-9 | 25 025 3-3 65 60 13-7 6-6 _ 
65—New Westminster....] 5-7] 5-5 | 44-8 | 47-7 | 27-3 | a18-4] 3-6 60 59-7 12-1 5-1 — 
66—Vancouver........... 55 | 5 44-6 | 46-5 | 26-2 | a21-4] 3-2 62 57-5 10-9 6 — 
OZ —=VACTOLIB Sees. cae goo 6-5 | 5-8 | 47 48-4 | 27-1] a20-5 | 3-3 60-8 50 11-7 5-4 _ 
GS——Nanaimoyecsses.se ane 5-6 | 5-8 | 50-7 | 52-9 | 30 a23-6 | 3-9 64-3 52-5 13-7 6-4 — 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-11 5-5 | 42-5 | 58-7 1 31-2 | a23-7!' 3-9 — 60 12-5 6°5 —_ 


ce 


, _&. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _¢. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published 
houses, $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1931 

































































a 
ae Wood ote Rent 
8 ee 3 a 
Si 8 > 2 3 4 23 ag os pee’ 
5 si av so i om a S | 83>] gS ad | house with 
£8 See | See | BS | See | SSE | a las| geass | memes 
& o Oh owe Say 2h Oo Cr 6S lq Q argc 
Be ed Ho HAO Yo » eS Bes — |S5| £6088 Cone 
2a ° Sa 82. 3 8 +3 By moa & |33) £482 & | veniences, 
Ear oD jen q wm wn = Oo Sis per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ Pom oaroeenle 
10-001 12-572 12-094 14-421 8-704 10-822 9-475 30.3 7 : . ; 7 
oo : 12-038 9-600 10-600 6-800 8-000 6-600 33.0 ao see an 
ao 9-20- 9-60 fe 7-00 5-00 ot T74 a a ic PU 14-00-18-00 | 1 
So = -00c}32 90- ‘ 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 |380 15 10-00-20-00 5-00-10.00 3 
11-25 13-00 15-00 16-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 |35 10 |82-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10-00-12-00 = 10-00 11-00 9-00 10:00 7-00 |32 12 25 00 20-00 5 
8-50-9-75 |12-00-13-50d 9-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 5-00 |35 12 20-00-28 -00 15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-50 10-50 6-75 7-50 7-50¢}30 12 21-00-26-00 11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-813 13-000 10-125 11-375 6-750 8-250 7-050/30-4 |11-3 25-750 19-250 
10-50-12 -50g 13 -00g 9-00 10-00g 7-00g 8-00g g 32-35¢115 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12-50 |12-00-14-00 |13°00-16°00/14-00-17-00 |6-00-8-00 | 7-50-10-00 8-00-9-00 |30 _ 10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 — 4-80-6-40c]27-29 |10 25-00 18-00 |10 
10-00 = . 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 — 30 10 18-00 15-00 }il 
9-375 12-729 13-239 15-540 9-000 10-594 10-340/28-9 |10-3 24-104 15-688 
10-00 12-00 14-67¢ 14-67¢ 12-00¢ 12-00¢ 12-00¢|80 8-3}27-00-35-00 a 12 
8-00-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 8-13¢]30 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
11-00 _ 11-00 13-00 9-00 11-00 15-00 |27-28 ]10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
— ae 10-50 wy me == ee . == oA 10 ratives poe 15 
— — — . ay . Cc — 2 . oe . Mee a 
8-00 11-00 15-00 16-50c¢ 8-00 9-00 9-00 |27-28 10 28 00-28.00 1500-28-00 i 
— 14-00 —_ 11-25¢ — 8+25¢ 5+25¢/30 15 15-00 10-00 |18 
10-00 12-25-12-50 |15°00-16'00|16-00-18-00 10-00 |11-00-12-00 |12-00-16-00c/30 9-2)25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 13-00 16-00 17-23 7-00 9-00 9-00 }30 10 |22-00-80-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-546 : 11-795 13-316 15-888 9-833 12-178 11-372)28-7 9-9 29-589 21-200 
es oer ei (odte| oR |e Bees ee 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00ce) 28 10 18-00-3500 15-00-20.00 23 
a 12-50 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 |380 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 28-00 9-00 7-00 |30 8-3}20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
10-00-13 -00 13-00 16-50 17-50 12-00 13-00 9-00 |27 8 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72¢}30 10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
11-00 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 |29 8-3125-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 {28 
Geet@omi lie (le | (6 | 5 ee ReeR Reale 
g 2 30- . . : 
9-00 11-00 16-50 17-00 12-50 13-00 | * 12-00 25° 8-3/25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 31 
12-00 11-50 — 17-00 —_ 13-00 8-348c]25 10 |25-00-85-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c)25 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
11-50 |10-50-11-50 14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 _ 20 10 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
10-06-11-50 11-56 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 _ 26-30 | 8-3]/35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 [35 
10-00-12-00 11-50 12-00 15-00 9-00 10-50 — 27 10 |27-00-31-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
10-50 |12-00-14-00 16-00 18-00 — 14-00 17-00 |25 8-3]30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 — 18-00¢ — 11-25¢| 11+25c|22-23 |10 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 /38 
9-00 |10-25-11-50 |14-00-15-00 20-00c — — 20-00c}25 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 _ 20-00¢ — 18-00c] 9-00-15 -00c|28 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
8-00g 11-00g g ce & g 24-00 g ce & g 20-00 |e & g 16-00 |30 10 |385-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 13-00 — 16-00 = 10-00 10-00 |30 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00- 30-00 |42 
8-00 10-50 12:00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 |28 9-7/20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |43 
12-50 _— 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 _ 35 10 |30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13 -50 13-50 _ 15-00-17 -25c _ 10-50-15 -00c 12-75c}30 13 n 25-00 |45 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 15-00c¢ 13-00 |12-00-15-00c _— 27-30 |15 22-00 14-00 |46 
13-00-13 -50 14-00 — _— 6-00 |10-50-12-00 _ 35 9 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
11-00-11-50 10-00 — 12-75 _ 9-75 6-50c/30 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-13 -00 13-00 10-00 12-00¢ 9-00 10-00c _ 35 10 |25-00-40-00 }15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13-00 |10-25-12-50 9-50 10-50 8-50 9-50 _ 30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
19-750 15-625 — _— 9-250 10-125 8-506)33-0 |14-0 35-000 24-500 
12-00 15-50 — —_ 10-50 11-50 9-00 |31 13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
7-00-12-00 |14-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 |35 15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
9-813 17-375 8-000 11-500 6-500 9-875 11-000/34-4 |10-0 35-000 23° 125 
10-00-13 -00 14-75 _— 13-00 — 10-00-12-00 _ 35 10 |35-00-50-00 30-00 |53 
9-00-10-00 20-00 6-501 8-001 5-00 6-50 _ 35 11-7/25-00-35-00 115-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 17-80 9-501 11-001 8-00 9-00 9-00 180-35 | 8-3|/30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |55 
9-50 16-95f _ c & i 14-00 a 13-00c¢ 13 -00¢)}35 10 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-813 13-000 —_ — _ 11-000 _ 31-8 |11-7 ota 22-000 
. . z z g 2 11-7 27-50 20-00 157 
6-50h — — — _— 12-00 = 35 15 r r 58 
5-00-6-00h 16-00 _ _ 6-00 8-00c _— 35 12 35-00 25-00 |59 
Oe eee 10-00f _ _— _ 13-00 _— a a0 ee sa eee a 
: . — — — _— _— _ 0 0 0-00 -00 |6 
10-213 11-540 a — 9-500 10-458 5-079/35-9j |13-5 26-750 20-938) 
6-25- 6-75 _— _— — 12-00 16-00 5-00 |37-40 |15 20-00 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-50 12-70 _— — 9-50 12-75 5-625¢/45 15 |22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 13-50 _— _— 9-00 11-00 _ 40 15 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
11-00-12-00 11-25 _ — _— 5-50 _— 30 12 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
10-50-11-50 11-25 — —_— _— 7-50 4-50 |35 10 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-50-11-50 9-00 _ — 7-50 10-00¢' 4-77¢|29 13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
7-70-8-20s _ _— _ _ aS 5-50 135 13-3)22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
12-00-14 -50 _ _ _— _ ame — 35 15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 169 


pid iene ee ee ee ee 


d. Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, ete. 
(in bulk). n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. p. Mining company 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 






























































Commodities Com- Jan. | Jan. | Jan, | Jan. | Jan. |Dec.| Jan. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1930 | 1931 
*AMCOMMOCITICS: .ofslvic ortie sive a eisiels 502 64-0/127-4|155-9/110-0} 97-3] 98-0|102-6/103-0| 97-8} 96-9] 94-0) 95-4] 77-8) 76-7 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I, Vegetable Products....... 124 | 58-1/127-9/167-0/103-5| 86-2] 83-7/100-6|/105-1] 94-6] 95-0} 87-1] 92-3] 59-4) 58-1 
II. Animals and their Pro- 
Gusta waves. sas.gw eens 74 70-9/127-11145-1/109-6] 96-0] 95-0/100-3|103-0/102-2}107-1]107-0)110-2| 90-5} 88-7 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile We roductsy. 2 ..«celte « 60 | 58-21157-1/176-5| 96-0}101-7|116-9]112-5|104-3| 95-4! 94-5} 93-2] 88-6) 76-9] 75-5 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
SP ese elnre retake eisine atetatels 44 63-9] 89-11154-4]129-4]106-3|/113-0|101-6)100-6| 99-1] 98-4] 93-7] 93-3] 85-2) 85-1 
V. Iron and its Products...... 39 68 -9}156+7|168-4/128-0}104-6/115-8/104-5|100-8] 98-3} 93-7) 93-3] 93-0} 89-0} 88-7 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products........... 15 | 98-4]141-9]135-5) 97-1] 97-3] 95-3)103-9]105-7| 94-2) 91-4] 96-9] 95-5) 71-6] 69-1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 73 56-8] 82-3]112-1/116-6}107-0/104-4|/100-3]100-6/102-5] 92-8] 93-4] 93-4) 89-4) 89-3 
Products... cscs cece 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- : 
GAUGES: peat s.sonarecestoerte: 73 63 -4/118-7/141-5/117-0|105-4/104-4| 99-6/100-9| 98-9] 96-9) 94-9] 94-5) 90-3) 88-5 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods........ 204 61-9]107-0]140-0}108-0] 95-1] 93-7] 97-2|103-2|} 97-4] 96-0} 94-1] 95-4) 83-1] 81-7 
Foods, beverages and 
EO DACCOn th anes fo: alraete 116 | 61-8}119-4/151-0/105-4] 90-2] 91-2] 97-7/103-1| 99-7] 99-2} 96-6/103-7| 80-9} 80-0 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 62-2] 91-4]126-3]111-4/101-4] 97-0] 96-5|103-2] 95-8] 93-9] 92-4] 89-8) 84-6] 82-9 
II, Producers’ Goods......... 351 67-4/131-5}163-1/112-8] 99-1] 97-8]104-9|103-2] 97-5) 97-9) 93-6] 94-6] 71-6} 70-4 
Producers’ Equipment... . 22 55-1] 80-4/108-6}113-8/104-1/102-5| 99-2|102-7/110-0| 94-8] 94-4] 96-2) 91-5) 91-5 
Producers’ Materials...... 329 69-1/188-3|170-4]112-6] 98-2] 97-1/105-5)103-3}] 96-1) 98-2) 93-5) 94-4) 69-2} 68-0 
Building and construc- 
tion materials......... 97 67-0}100-9]144-9}122-8}108-7}111-9|102-9|}102-3} 96-8) 95-2) 98-0} 97-3] 85-0) 84-1 
Manufacturers’ mater- 
Hel ee Se ee ics Moraes 232 69-5|147-2|176-6/110-2] 95-8] 93-7/106-2/103-5| 95-9} 98-9) 92-5) 93-8) 65-7} 64-5 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
ARE LOL GER hen rasts.o creares 167 | 58-2/1381-3)169-5}103-4} 89-1) 89-3/102-3)107-2| 94-9) 95 86-6] 90-1] 60-6) 59-0 
Dy AMMA, Soe e hens 90 70-4/129-9}146-6]109-6] 95-5) 95-6]100-6/104-0|101-9}105-1}105-1]107-0) 88-0) 86-5 
Farm (Canadian)....... 59 62-6/132-7}161-4/102-6] 86-6] 79-8|100-3/105-1| 98-5|103-3| 95-6]102-9| 62-3} 61-0 
M-PIMGTING .seent ee settonichtane 16 64-4}111-1]111-7| 91-6] 91-9] 83-6] 98-3) 98-3}101-6) 98-0/105-6|105-8} 87-8} 85-8 
UT Orest mine cae as 52 63-9] 89-1]154-4/129-4/106-3/113-0]101-6)100-7} 98-9) 98-3) 93-6] 93-1] 85-1) 85-0 
INV Vineral eres cee a 183 67-0}111-3}/131-4}117-6/105 -8}105-8}101-6)101-1} 99-4] 91-9] 92-8] 92-2] 85-3) 84-8 
All raw (or partly manufac- 
TEUROG) Mose eit «ic ne ele ceria 232 63 -8/120-7/155-7|107-5| 94-8] 91-1/100-8!106-0) 98-8}100-3| 94-2] 97-6) 67-4] 66-8 
All manufactured (fully or 
Chietly Pec sor cere ctrsrelaertae 276 64+8/127-6/156-8]116-7}100-5|103-1/103-8}103-0) 97-5] 95-6) 92-6} 92-9] 81-4] 79-9 
- * Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 
(Continued from page 241) 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 


down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 74:4; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 66-7; 1929, 65-0. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each city. 
When the above index number, 1900-1929, is 
weighted according to population in each city 
covered for the years 1923-1929, the figures 
are substantially the same as those issued by 
the Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4: 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 


113-9; 1918, 
1921, 137-6; 
162-2; 1925, 


114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 
1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 
179-3; 1926, 172-4 1927, 166-9; 
1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1. For the years 1900 
to 1913 two index numbers of gas costs cal- 
culated for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 
1914-1915, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 
125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 
1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 
108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 
1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


The downward movement in beef prices was 
much Jess pronounced in January than for 
some months previously, advances being re- 
corded in many localities in Ontario and 
Quebce. Sirloin steak averaged 31.5 cents per 
pound, as compared with 31.6 cents in De- 
cember, 1930, and 38 cents in June. Round 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 









































Fuel 
eS Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-| All 

Light ing ries | items* 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Mec. 1915... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 148 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June. 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 | 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 *162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1928.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar, 1927..... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept..1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June..1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930.... 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1930.... 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930.... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930.... 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930.... 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930.... 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930.... 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Nov. 1930.... 140 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 1931.... 134 156 160 148 165 150 


EE ee 


*The figures for “all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weignts to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


-per 24 


steak was 26.5 cents per pound in January, 
26.7 cents in December, 1980, and 32.9 cents 
in June, 19380. Rib roast was unchanged at an 
average price of 24.8 cents per pound, as com- 
pared with 380.8 cents in June, 1930, while 
shoulder roast averaged 18.6 cents per pound 
in January, the same as for December. Veal 
and mutton were slightly higher, the former 
averaging 22 cents per pound, as compared 
with 21.8 cents in December, and the latter 
averaging 26.9 cents per pound in January 
and 216.7 cents in December. Pork prices were 
considerably lower, fresh being down from an 
average of 26.8 cents per pound in December 
to 25.9 cents in January and salt pork from 
26.6 cents per pound in December to 26.3 
cents in January. 

Eggs were generally lower, fresh averaging 
50.5 cents per dozen, as compared with 58.5 
cents in December and 64.4 cents in January, 
1930, amd cooking 40.1 cents per dozen, as 
compared with 45.9 cents in December and 
52.1 cents in January, 1980. Milk was un- 
changed at an average price of 12.1 cents per 
quart, a decline was reported from Wood- 
stock, Owen Sound, North Bay and Sault Ste. 
Marie, and an increase from Prince Albert. 
Creamery butter was down from an average 
price of 38.2 cents per pound in December to 
37.3 cents in January and 47.5 cents in Janu- 
ary, 1930. Cheese was also lower at 29.2 cents 
per pound in January, as pompered with 29.9 
cents in December. 


Bread was unchanged at an average price of 
6.6 cents per pound. Flour was again slightly 
lower at an average price of 3.7 cents per 
pound. Canned tomatoes averaged 14.3 cents 
pound tin, as compared with 14-6 
cents in December, and canned peas 13 cents 
per 2 pound tin, as compared with 13.5 cents 
in December. Beans averaged 7.7 cents per 
pound in January, 8.1 cents in December and 
10.4 cents in January, 1930. Potatoes aver- 
aged $1.25 per 90 pounds, practically the same 
level as for December. Prunes were lower in 
the average at 12.6 cents per pound, as com- 
pared with 12.9 cents in December and 16 
cents in January, 1930. Anthracite coal showed 
litthe change at an average price of $16.22, per 
ton. A decline in rent was reported from 
Saskatoon. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices, for the most part, were lower, 
although the declines, particularly in wheat, 
were less pronounced than for some months. 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
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William and Fort Arthur basis, averaged 53.9 
cents per bushel in January, as compared with 
55.6 cents in December. This was the smallest 
decline recorded in any month during the 
period of unbroken decline commencing in 
May, 1930. The relative steadiness was said to 
be due in part to the prospect of reduced 
crops in France and Italy. Western barley 
declined from 25.1 cents per bushel in De- 
cember to 22.1 cents in January; flax from 
98.2 cents per bushel in December to 95.1 
cents in January; western oats from 26.8 
cents per bushel in December to 26.2 cents in 
January; and rye from 30.4 cents per bushel 
in December to 27.1 cents in January. Flour 
at Toronto was down from $5.36 per barrel 
in December to $5.21 in January. Raw sugar 
at New York was slightly higher at $1.38 per 
hundred pounds, as compared with $1.35 in 
December, while granulated at Montreal de- 
clined from $4.65 per hundred pounds to $4.56. 
Ceylon rubber at New York was down from 
9 cents per pound in December to 8.3 cents 
in January. In livestock, good steers at To- 
ronto were down from $7.36 per hundred 
pounds to $7.22 in January, while at Winnipeg 
the price advanced from $5.99 per hundred 
pounds in December to $6.19 in January. 
Calves at Toronto were down from $11.31 per 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


‘T BE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
table showing wholesale and retail prices index 
numbers for various countries appeared in 
“Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1930,” 
issued as a supplement to the Lasour GaZzErTs, 
January, 1931. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 
65-5 for December, a fall of 2-8 per cent for 
the month. Foods fell 3-7 per cent with sub- 
stantial decreases in all groups. Non-foods 
declined 2-2 per cent, the greatest falls occur- 
Ting in cotton and wool. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1927=100, was 68-7 at the end of December, 
a fall of 3-1 per cent for the month, The 
commodities showing the heaviest declines 
were grain stuffs, almost all textile materials, 
all non-ferrous metals except tin, and rubber 


hundred pounds in December to $10.82 in 
January, while at Winnipeg the price advanced 
from $9.50 per hundred pounds in December 
to $10.77 in January. Hogs at Toronto fell 
from $10.45 per hundred pounds to $10.19 and 
at Winnipeg from $8.77 per hundred pounds to 
$8.70. The price of lambs at Toronto ad- 
vanced from $8.74 per hundred pounds to 
$9.56. Creamery butter at Montreal was up 
from an average price of 33.2 cents per pound 
in December to 34 cents in January. A slight 
increase occurred also at Toronto. Fresh eggs 
were substantially lower, the price at Montreal 
declining from 60.3 cents per dozen to 38.6 
cents and at Toronto from 53.8 cents per 
dozen to 35.5 cents and at Winnipeg from 
47.3 cents per dozen to 36.5 cents. Raw cot- 
tom at New York was up from an average 
price of 10 cents per pound in December to 
10.3 cents in January. The price of raw silk 
at New York advanced from $3 per pound to 
$3.57. Wool prices showed little change. Elec- 
trolytic copper at Montreal declined from 
$1220 per hundred pounds to $11.68. Copper 
wire bars at New York declined from $10.25 
per hundred pounds to $10. Copper sulphate 
was 10 cents per hundred pounds lower at 
$4.65. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


and linseed oil. As compared with December, 
1929, the index number has fallen 22-2 per 
cent, the fall in textiles amounting to 37-7 
per cent and in cereals and meat to 24.2 per 
cent. On the base 1913=100, the index num- 
ber is now 98.7. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 86-9 at the end of December, a 
fall of 1-9 per cent for the month. With the 
exception of an advance in animal foods, all 
groups were lower, the greatest change being 
a drop of 9-1 per cent in textiles. 

Cost or Livina—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 153 at January 1, a fall of 1-3 per cent 
for the month. Foods were 2:1 per cent 
lower due to declines in the prices of eggs, 
bacon, cheese and flour. Rent, clothing, fuel 
and light and sundries were unchanged. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 117-8 for December, a fall of 
1-9 per cent for the month. Of the 18 groups 
included, 14 showed declines, the greatest be- 
ing 6 per cent in paper and its products. 
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Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 141°6 for 
December, a fall of 1-3 per cent for the 
month. With the exception of a slight in- 
crease in rent, all groups were lower than for 
November, the principal change being a fall 
of 3.1 per cent in clothing. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce on the gold 
basis, 1913=100, was 100-1 for December, a 
decline of 2-7 per cent for the month. Every 
group contributed to the general decline. 


Sweden 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Commerce Department, on the base 
1913=100, was 117 for December, showing no 
change from November. None of the com- 
ponent groups showed any. marked changes 
during the month. 

Cost or Livinc——The index number of the 
cost of living on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 161 at January 1, a fall of 1-2 per cent 
since October 1, due chiefly to lower food 
prices. 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prices——The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 78-4 for December, a fall of 2-5 per 
cent for the month. Every group was in- 


cluded in the general decline, farm products 
falling 5 per cent and foods 4:6 per cent. 


Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sum 
total of the prices per pound of 96 articles of 
common consumption, was $9.3087 at Febru- 
ary 1, a decline of 2-1 per cent for the month. 
This is the sixteenth consecutive monthly de- 
cline and prices were lower on February 1, 
than at any time since January 1, 1915, but 
still 6-8 per cent hhigher than at August 1, 
1914. Of the thirteen groups, nine declined 
between January 1, 1931, and February 1, two 
were unchanged and two (oils and naval 
stores) advanced slightly. 


Cost or Livine—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number of the cost of living, 
which is calculated semi-annually, on the 
base 1918=100, was 160-7 for December, a 
fall of 8-5 per cent from the June level. In 
this period, foods declined 7-2 per cent, house- 
furnishing goods 3°8 per cent, clothing 3-7 
per cent, rent 2-1 per cent, and miscellaneous 
items 0-2 per cent; on the other hand fuel 
and light increased 1-8 per cent due chiefly 
to higher winter coal prices. 


The index number of the Department of 
Labour and Industries, Massachusetts, on the 
base 1913=100 was 149.9 for December, a de- 
crease of 0-9 per cent for the month. All 
groups were lower with the exception of one 
slight increase in fuel and light. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1930 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases included by workmen’s compensation 
boards, etc., and also fatalities to persons in- 
cidentally to the pursuit of their occupations), 
which were recorded in the Department as 
occurring during the fourth quarter of 1930, 
was 292, there being 113 in October, 102 in 
November and 77 in December. The report 
for the third quarter of 1930 was given in the 
Lazour Gazette, November, page 1350. In the 
fourth quarter of 1929, 389 fatal accidents were 
recorded (Lasour Gazette, February, 1930, 
page 234). The supplementary lists of fatal 
accidents on pages 259 to 261 contain 52 for 
the first three quarters of 1930, and 7 for 1929. 
In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 
Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board of 


Railway Commissioners of Canada, and from 
certain other official sources; and from the 
correspondents of the Lasour Gazerrs. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the fourth quarter of 
1930 were as follows: agriculture, 25; logging, 
25; fishing and trapping, 8; mining, non-fer- 
rous smelting and quarrying, 46; manufactur- 
ing, 28; construction, 58; electric light and 
power, 7; transportation and public utilities, 
63; trade, 10; service, 22.- 

Of the mining accidents, 27 fatalities were in 
“metalliferous mining,” 16 fatalities were in 
“eoal mining,” 2 in “non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying, n.es.”, and 1 in “ struc- 
tural materials”. 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was in 
“vegetable foods, drink and tobacco”, 1 in 
“animal foods”, 3 in “ textiles and clothing”, 
1 in “leather, fur and products”, 4 in “saw 
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and planing mill products”, 2 in “wood pro- 
ducts”, 6 in “pulp, paper and paper products”, 
6 in “iron, steel and products”, 2 in “non- 
ferrous metal products”, 1 in “non-metallic 
mineral products”, and 1 in “ chemical and 
allied products”’. 

In construction there were 23 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures”, 1 in “railway con- 
struction”, 1 in “shipbuilding”, 12 in “ high- 
way and bridge”, and 21 in “miscellaneous 
construction ”’. 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 19 fatalities in “steam railways”, 2 in 
“street and electric railways” 26 in “ water 
transportation”, 4 in “air transportation”, 
9 in “local transportation” and 3 in “storage”. 

In trade there were 2 fatalities in “whole- 
sale”, and 8 in “retail”. 

Of the fatalities in service, 12 were in “ pub- 
lic administration”, 1 in “laundering, dye- 
ing and cleaning”, 5 in “custom and repair”, 
3 in “personal and domestic ”, and 1 in “ pro- 
fessional establishments ”. 

There were two serious disasters during the 
period under review. One occurred at Anyox, 
B.C., on November 12, when eight coal miners 
were crushed by a rock slide when it struck 
their bunkhouse. The other disaster occurred 
on December 3, off the coast of Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, when a pulp carrying motor ship 
crashed on rocks during a blinding snow storm 
and strong gale and the crew of eight men 
were drowned. 


In fishing and trapping, two fishermen were 
drowned in Lake Manitoba on November 21 
when their sleigh broke through the ice. An- 
other two fishermen were drowned in Caraquet 
Bay, New Brunswick, on December 5, when 
they broke through the ice while placing nets. 
Two other fishermen were drowned near 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia, on Decem- 
ber 12 when they were caught in a squall. 

Two labourer engaged in building construc- 
tion at Quebec were killed by falling 70 feet 


when a scaffolding collapsed on October 28. 
Two riggers on power dam construction at 
Rapide Blanche, Quebec, were thrown into 
the water and drowned on October 1. Two 
labourers on sewer tunnel construction at 
Kitchener, Ontario, were buried on October 8, 
when the tunnel caved in. Two labourers on 
sewer construction at Windsor, Ontario, were 
electrocuted on November 18, when a hoisting 
crane came in contact with a high tension 
cable. 

In steam railways transportation three mem- 
bers of a train crew lost their lives near Killaly, 
Sask., on December 16, when their train was 
derailed. On October 22 the captain and en- 
gineer of a tug were drowned in Lake Winni- 
peg when the boiler exploded. In air trans- 
portation three men perished near Prince 
Rupert, B.C., while in search for another pilot 
who was forced down in a snow storm on 
October 11, and perished from exposure on 


November 20, along the Liard River, Yukon. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


The supplementary list of fatal accidents 
occurring during the first three quarters of 
1930, to be found after the main table of 
accidents, contains 52 fatalities, of which 2 
were in agriculture, 3 in logging, 4 in fishing 
and trapping, 13 in mining, non-ferrous smelt- 
ing and quarrying, 3 in manufacturing, 8 in 
construction, 13 in transportation and public 
utilties, 1 in electric light and power, 3 in 
trade and 2 in service. One of these accidents 
occurred in January, 1 in February, 3 in May, 
4 in June, 5 in July, 7 in August and 31 in 
September. 

Concluding the lists is a supplementary list 
of accidents occurring during 1929. This in- 
cludes 8 fatalities, of which 2 were in logging, 
2 in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarry- 
ing, 2 in construction and 2 in transportation 
and public utilities. Two of these accidents 
occurred in June, 1 in August, 2 in October 
and 3 in December. 
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Cause of Fatality 





Explosion of delayed charge while blasting out 
Dragged when horses ran away. Died Oct. 21. 
Crushed in wood sawing machine when clothing 
Caught in driving pulley of gasoline engine while 
Run over by trailer containing baled hay. Died 
Pleuro-pneumonia from accidentally swallowing 
gasoline while syphoning it from drum. Died 
Clothing became entangled in belt of wood 
Fell from rack of threshing machine and was 


Pinned underneath his motor truck when it cver- 
Died Nov. 


Fell from wagon and was run over by auto. Died 


Injured when team of colts ran away while plow- 


Skull crushed when rim of tractor wheel fell on 


Struck by falling tree while cutting firewood. 


Skull fractured in jumping off moving train. 


OF 1930 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age 
AGRICULTURE AND SrTockK- 
RAISING— > 
IRS TEMVOT. SereicisrevceNeenene St. Anselme, Que........... Oct. %6 23 |Killed while blasting out large stone. 
armer's'SODi.s,..e<e0 « Near Athens, Ont........... © 5 22 |Crushed against a post by tractor. 
IBAPTOGE Sioa amitane Near Owen Sound, Ont......| “ 16 72 |Fell off load of hay, fractured skull. 
PATIMGD osc sqemis oes. s75 6:0 Near Spencerville, Ont...... see ty 35 P 
stumps. 
SEUETAING Ts oie sjoje eosnessie/ sive: Beaverlodge, Alta........... CON DSi rateraedorstors 
PEP INOR 2c can aaraswain Near Roland, Man.......... About 
Oct. 18 38 2 ee 
ecame entangled. 
PEPIN 3 ocracreivhievectvaers St. Raymond, Que..........| “ 28 22 avant 
reshing. 
MATING ANG. 55/0 <1cei0 ces Jerseyville, Ont, .ei0.caecsasi so 28 18 ate 
et. 27. 
PE AIINST No sic scsiaiele =\eieisinrere Near Taber, Alta........... eae canrentereiere 
Oct. 26. 
BIARINIGE. aries, cise ni vies Near Winnipeg, Man........ About 
Oct. 27 38 i a 
sawing machine. 
pPhreshers) .s0ie sede .|Near Unity, Sask........... INOiVin AB! I] siereceyar agen tans Toe 
icked by horse. 
BATMOK ic den oces ecm ssa Near Brooks, Alta.......... ss 4 22 : _ 
urned. 
BEL INA OT rasisinsa(are: sja's svecis Near Maple, Ont............ About ; c 
Nov. 5 56 |Caught in pulley of sawing machine. 
10. 
armer®.’ .. ofa steers: Near Coronation, Alta...... Se BO tae ura Struck by truck while hauling hay. 
ERIN OF ciao acoiare ste ai siahees Breadalbane, P.H.I......... cea o 28 ee 
ov. 20. 
BU EIMO ES cio ocoie/ctsto a's) :0<y2 Near Owen Sound, Ont......| “ 17 |.......... j whe ge 
ing. ie ov. 19. 
BERTITION cco scsicia vs overs a leiere Ward’s Creek, Kings Co., 
Ns INGE eaters a causes s siarapbete TAQ rete acevo Killed when his horse ran away. 
Near Woodstock, Ont.......| About : 
NOW WE eeu: Fell from hay mow, fracturing skull. 
Carriboo Island, N.S........ Dec. 3 80 |Gored by bull. 
Near Luseland, Sask........ et 20 45 : 
im. 
Near arate: Ont. es - o Attacked by bull. Died Dec. 13. 
Beaumont, Que...........+- 
Near Estevan, Sask......... UR ieee ateters Gored by bull. 
Near Sundre, Alta.......... 2k 35 |Fell into well. 
Near Arborg, Man.......... « ) 80 60 |Run over by his team. 
Montpellier, Que............ Oct. 3 24 |Struck by falling limb. | ; 
Near Silverton, B.C........ es 6 62 |Overcome by strain while loading logs. 
Bersimis, Que, o5s.0)<0:0,0 «he. ret 12 30 |Fell into crib and drowned. 
Harding Twp., Ont......... ©} 16 i aatersprasn. Struck by falling tree. 
Near Ranger Lake, Ont.....} “ 21] About : 
65 |Tree fell on him. 
Sanmaur, Que... ie. sees vee oe ee 27 \Struck by falling tree. 
Petit Lae Long, Que........ About 
Oct. 23 25 |Drowned from rowboat. . 
Mission, BiGic ciate Sahince- oe 23) 24 |Struck on head by line when it broke. 
Near Glendale, Ont......... About ’ 
eb. ZEW vcmaaw esis Struck by falling tree. 
Near P. BOQ USM oe doris Nate About . 
ee Oct, 24 25 |Struck by falling tree. 
Parent, (Quezs. Secnseeth ans e425 27 |Struck by falling tree. 
MICIV OR. ccidowiuaee sain Minnie Chute, P.Q pe 26. 19 |Thrown into water and drowned. 
Wood cutter.. ........ Lac Saguay, Que..... ee 729) 48 |Struck by falling tree. 
Op Acer sap acloravelele Hee SpurjOnt. ioci. creo “3 | About : 
pang 23 fabs by falling snag, fractured skull. 
ETON: sciscuso eee Cowichany Bi@ aeceaer «ne aes Nov. 14 28 |Struck by moving logs. 
oes oe hire isan’ Pe we Oa eters - a a Hit by falling tree. 
reste Nalica aiav 6-512 peu. sietalasie an 
KG OMG arpa mpestoleros About ; 
MEA) OT tarsi st elviovat<jois sferece Ranger Lake, On Dee. 1 34 Struc by falling tre, 
sie rt Woods, Que........| ‘ é ruck by falling limb. ? 
a rere Te Ret Ost a atta: Pems es 5 35 |Drowned when he fell through ice. 
ar M Or oc siaieacereiss.ai5;y015i2 Near St. Clet, Que.........- - 5 Ee aut a eee 
Mi Ge rollers oss, -roreyorasois Cedar ae Onteraxaacauk bisa: : : ee ei by ce g log 
sipate nae St. Marthe, WOME aete sere||| Eh itare can m. 
ne les Doe Ee eer aiale mae 36 |Struck by falling tree. 
ALIMOT 5c cieieieisveisiaivizis _ 
Say VCE teh une st oieeerie Birch Point, Man..........- 8 42 |Struck by falling tree. 
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OF 1930—Continued 
¢ 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Brappernisis«scoasstecs Garden Lake, Ont.......... About : 
Nov. 10 21 |Broke through ice and drowned. 
Fisherman............. Fort William, Ont........... Nov. 16 21 |Run over by box car. 
Fisherman.........---\tZake Manitoba, Man........ @)' 91) |e ee Sleigh broke through ice and drowned. 
Fisherman............ : ; i 
union ane ae Caraquet Bay, N.B......... Decor iba) sarcrecistererets eres through ice and drowned while placing 
enemas ESE OH } Near Prince Rupert, B.C....] “ 12 40 |Drowned when caught in squall. 
Minina, Non-Frerrovs, 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous mining— : 
MMOL Ys fos stoeisevereoles eteala bor BiGzgecss Oct A 4 a Owes by e car. Died Oct. 3. 
Mineriee nce aseeans Kimberley’ BiGivecedeckos ell under truck. 
Sampleriese. sacs cseee Kirkland Lake, Ont......... 3 9 29 |Fractured skull. 
Wabourersncccnenee- Kirkland Lake, Ont......... s 9 59 |Silicosis, first laid off on Dec. 31, 1928. 
IMUner: seletcieriecielerele Flin lon; Manes. cece esa set 26 eh down shaft while removing drilling ma- 
chines. 
‘PramMmMer® .eecces se ate Rouyn District, Que........ sO Pit 41 |Struck by falling rock. ; 
Miners acctiontseciernes Britannia Mines, B.C........]| “ 30 20 |Struck and run over by ore car. Died Oct. 31. 
sLigectmnane Nid Comer Mamaia OAba|| = bre a5 \Creshied by falling rock. 
Shaftman.,. .| Kirkland Lake, Ont.. Sethl| mes ai 89 |Crushed by fall of rock. 
puaee Kirkland Lake, Ont......... so P12) 83 |Crushed by falling rock. Died Nov. 13. 
hifter 45 
Hoistman. 45 
Watchman.......... 51 E 
e7merersor Man. s..:\|/ABYVOX Caen eractasescereins Se 1D iilnancates ie Crushed by rock slide while in bunkhouse. 
ADOT teeters 
Blacksmith......... 57 | 
Tram operator...... 25 
Timberman........ 30 |) 
IPFOSPCCLOES «c-means Upper Summit Lake, Ont...| About 
: INOvie ED levetctelercteesece Broke through ice and was drowned. 
pune rsterstaistes a eres ee oe Ontitvesescs . ie = eles Py ae oa 
echanio....02 aaeens Oranda; Que. iiecsaice cece vs 0 |Struck by ing rock. 
Prospector :..sclsccsae Near Central Manitoba About 
Mines; Mann rere tacts Nov. 25 23 |Frozen on mine trail. 
Prospector........... Near Schreiber, Ont........ About 
= ao Nove “ ie Reet . eee mining claim, 
BDDOL aveieisters ccesisivere OPANGA, ‘QUE .c.<.sicicsis sere.aeis ec 6 |Injured during blasting. 
Engineer at refinery..|Copper Cliff, Ont........... eto 48 |Burned when steam relief valve burst while 
adjusting it. Died Dec. 22 | ‘ 
rAMeD en sserentecieels Nrood* Mine; Ont-a-euceee cen Sao) 38 {J armed in collision of car and engine. Died Dec. 
Coal mining— : i 
venes ase rsiei tte (ae eeiststaters ae ayarateeetelolets isis Oct : 50 pie head by falling rock. 
NOE stejatateisieisiecereleleisie l1enel, eN/ vierelaieeje:e,eieietelejeieiellimenda. | (Akt ‘Vale eicleiatelern)s njured 1n mine, 
Mine worker.,....... Stellarton, N.S............. s 4 27 |Crushed by fall of rock in mine, 
renee Peewee ee Tees nS ahs Sataretende oe . x 22 ptished in gear ot pulley. Died Oct. 30. 
MTI@T store ctesslereieyetoraietele ONDOLA IN Scr rereicislctelectelerers]|| ieee MGM otetetetereteleets ruck by auto. 
WSIS Dosandeeeononee Glace Bay, N.S...........+- oe 20 58 |Struck by falling stone. : 
Miner... yenictesieomatsce Drumheller, Alta.. 5 31 46 |Crushed by fall of rock. Died Nov. 9. 
Pile driverscvese.< es Nanaimo, Bi Cir. mes aceccce Nov. 3 62 injured whes he fell from piling to wharf. Died 
OVe iis 
Miner BellevueAlta.:mnasteckiet ses 49 |Crushed by rock. 
Driller .|Coal Valley, Alta........... sen, 518} 82 |Buried under slide of coal. 
Miner Clover Bar; Altas.ccwencee sce eee hy 37 rashes by fall of coal when coal car jumped 
track. 
INITIO MY eres ojoreie aseisisi store Drumheller, Alta........... 2 17 38 |Struck by piece of coal. Died Nov. 19. 
Fireboss...,......... Dulameen; BiC,.ccuscmcnute § 23 47 |Explosion of detonator caps. 
Wiel Yesoognchoopono. Estevan, Sask.............. S25 44 |Crushed by falling boulder. 
Minor tracers teen Near Taber, Alta,.......... ee To 34 |Crushed by fall of roof in mine. 
IMEINOr heccceecn eos Eyremore, Alta............. Dec. 1 31 |Crushed by falling rock, 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Mining and Quarry- 
ing (n.é.s. 
IMANGDR cyacrriete satires Thetford Mines, Que........ Oct. 4 32 |Fell 200 feet down shaft. 
Train shed helper....|Asbestos, Que............... Dec. 5 23 |Struck by falling rock. 
Structural Materials— 
Gravel pit worker...|Near Sunderland, Ont....... Nov. 20 70 \Buried by cave-in in gravel pit. 
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8SSaeaeaeaeaoeoeoeywyeoeqleoqoeoo=O= SSS 


Trade or Industry Locality 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco— 
Worker with yeast 
mfrs., etc..........|Ville Lasalle, Que........... 
Animal Foods— 
Jelly powder plant.../Toronto, Ont...............- 
worker. 
Textiles and Clothing— 
Mall manok aac)tercie Montreal JQue cs suteteaces tat 
Machine operator|Montreal, Que............... 
with surgical 
dressings mfrs. 
Weaver, ccc tsmeasie Montreal, Ques snccesisisee ofa 


Leather, Fur and 

Products— 

Labourer with tan-|Acton, Ont.................- 

ners. 
Saw and Planing Mill 

Prod 
Leclereville, Que............ 
Sti Jerome; Que. ...cccsces 
Near Gracefield, Que....... 


Saw operator........ Wourball) NeBisanasccbecn 
Wood products— 
Mechanic............ Rodney, Ontsnscsess seca. 
Worker in box fac-|Vernon, B.C................ 
tory. 
Pulp, paper and paper 
products— E 
poe in sulphite/Atholville, N.B............. 


mill. 
Worker at rubberoid|Lachine, Que................- 


plant. 
Pipe fitter hcwessacss Fort William, Ont........... 
Mill worker.......... Smooth Rock Falls, Ont.... 
Mill worker.......... Three Rivers, Que.......... 


Mill worker.......... 
Tron, steel and products— 
Furnaceman in ma-|Amherst, N.S.............. 


Kenogami, Que............. 





chine shop. ' 

Handyman with cab|}Hamilton, Ont..... atte 
and body bldrs. 

Worker in plant..... (Branton ONE secs tals ots 


Worker in blast furn-| Hamilton, Ont.............. 


ace. 
Machinist in tool fac-|Galt, Ont..............200: 
tory. 
Labour at coke oven|Sydney, N.S.............-.- 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts— 
Furnaceman at alum-|Toronto, Ont................ 
inum plant. 
Worker in electrical/Toronto, Ont...............- 
plant. 
Non-metallic mineral 
Products— 
Labourer with salt|/Alsask, Sask................ 
cake mfg. Co. 
Chemical and allied pro- 


ducts— b 
Carbide furnace|Niagara Falls, Ont.......... 
charger at cyana- 


mid plant. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures— 
iA DOULEL se elias ace. Oftawa cOntireedt. vtetereisiieipse 5 
Stone cutter with|Ottawa, Ont...............- 
govt. dept. 
Carpenter sem lrricser Bowden, Altaiicocs:0s0:2 000i 
Labourer. sconces ons LOKONTO; Obs sisateanreveesttels siete 
WRAG COTY were etelesclovelecsels Chippawa,Onticcecscesc- «o> 
La 


its yyeaneenee ‘} Quabecy Que sed fanaa ce aiats 
DG) DOULER ychst-voyets¥e (assis 


Date 
Nov. 5 
lS 
Oct, 2 
“ 6 
“ 21 
Nov. 11 
Oct. 18 
Nov. 2 
“ 3 
Dec. 9 
Oct. 16 
Nov. 21 
Oct. 10 
“ 14 
Nov. 7 
“ 7 
“ 10 
“ 24 
Oct. 21 
Se 2D 
wee 
“ 31 
Nov. 3 
“ OT 
“ i. 
“ 24 
“ 24 
Dec. 2 
Oct. 2 
About 
Oct. 15 
“ 16 
“ 17 
“ 21 
“ 28 


Age 





Cause of Fatality 





Caught in mixing machine. Died Nov. 6. 


Fell from ladder, injuring spine. Died Nov. 23. 


Crushed between truck and calendar machine. 
Struck in jaw by lever, pneumonia. Died Oct. 16. 


Finger crushed in weaving machine. Died 


following operation. 


Caught in skudding machine. 


Fell against driving pulley. 
Burned to death after explosion. 
Struck by flying circular saw when wooden frame 


Toke. 
Struck by log when it flew back from saw. 


Caught in pulley while putting on belt. 
Crushed by rolling log. 


Mangled when caught in teeth of conveyor cogs. 
inyed by explosion in asphalt tank. Died Oct. 
1 


Scalded when valve on steam line gave way. 
Died Nov. 13. 

Pubooated in coal chute when buried under coal 
slide. 

Struck by wheel when it flew off. 

Struck by piece of shattered revolving mill stone. 


Burned when furnace exploded. 

Died 
et. 27. 

Crushed under falling metal sheets. Died Oct. 30. 

Severely burned by slag when it poured out. 


Died Nov. 7. 
Grinder’s phthisis, first laid off Dec. 7, 1926. 


Benzol poisoning from spraying paint. 
27 


Run over by coal train. 


Explosion in oil furnace. 


Pinned underneath heavy falling tank when crane 
chain broke. 


Caught in shafting, skull fractured. 


Burned by gas explosion in furnace. Died Dec. 3. 


Fell from ladder while cleaning roof of building. 
Died Oct. 4. 
Pneumoniosis, first laid off Oct. 6, 1927. 


Auto overturned, fractured spine. 

Brick fell on him while loading truck, fractured 
skull. Died Nov. 27. 

Fell from scaffold into water and drowned. 

Fell 70 feet when scaffolding collapsed, Second 
man died Oct. 30. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS I : 
OF 1930—Continued 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Consrrucrion—Con. 
Buildings and structures 
—Con. Oct. 
Carpenter........... Halifax, ING. «dice. cnis sate aste ered 60 |Fell from scaffold. . ‘ 
Carpenter’. .22...<¢ Near Granby, Que.......... 6S 68 per by motor truck while returning from 
work. 
PROOLOL steht eee ne CalgaryarAlta weet ces cee Nov. 1 42 |Truck turned over into ditch. 
Tinsmith............|Traveller’s Rest, P.H.I..... e 5 | About ‘| : ’ 
72 |Collision of train with his car. 
Bricklayer’s helper..|Slave Falls, Man............|  “ 6 25 |Fell from scaffold. p 
Carpenter........... Maniwaki, Que.............. Sai, 31 |Electrocuted when wet plank he was carrying 
touched high tension wires. 
Carpenter........... Hraserdale; |Onitiniasas ect acts « 719'| About ae 
37 |Fell from concrete mixing plant. , ’ 
WORKGE Groans Sudbury<'Onteree teneece aa oe 59 |Crushed under building when jack slipped while 
it was being moved. 
IB GOGGIN eiarc, sjacsiteicteroeke WorontowOnts. eevee scene ss 20 42 |Struck by falling valve when hooks of crane 
slipped on July 31, 1919. 
Steel worker......... Stillwater Ib\Genermeseace “20 21 |Fell 140 feet to ground. , 
NKORKOE: cccccgourcsiac ndle LOSCOU, ONGeanuacnsaeutce: So a2 25 |Drawn into cement mixer when clothing became 
caught while oiling it. 
Wiorkersare. a daae ane [Roronto, Ont tee eeeee see Dec. 5 36 |Fell from scaffold. 
Carpenter... 0.2. +: Near Smithers, B.C........ About 
Decqes) | ccssenene Fell from roof of shed. 
Foreman for machin-| Near Oakville, Ont......... So SEL Oulll errr seeps Injured in collision while returning home from 
ery works. Port Credit. Died Dee. 16. 
Helper with machin-| New Westminster, B.C...... 24: 50 |Collided with street-car. 
ists. 
Workmamnecs cvs. n0: Montreal'Que..:ss: esses aes S526 31 |Fell from third storey of building. 
Railway— 
Worker at subway|Near Oshawa, Ont.......... Oct. P18 et eee ae Crushed between box car and crane. 
construction. 
.  Shipbuilding— 
(HIPEMAN'S « sejceiceeracs Tauzon,. (Qi synce asiecieeran- c= 520) 61 |Fell and ruptured himself when coming out of oil 
pump house. Died Nov. 1. 
Highway and bridge— 
Mabourer e.,. seen ye St. Dominique, Que......... ee 7 60 |Skull fractured when truck overturned. 
Teamsters... coscses. ‘Port | Carlmes@nteecp ce ace oS 9 45 | hrown out of wagon and run over when horses 
ran away. 
Steelworker......... IWancouver, BiG. :.c.s ese ase SSS aah il hy osccaeree Fell 40 feet off bridge. 
Caterpillar driver....|Arthur, Man................ se. 24 25 ee ae ae tractor when it overturned on 
side o: ! 
Mrtiek: ELVEN .|e<as2.0/ Imsimger, Sasik-pcejastt coe cine eT 40 {Slipped under wheels of truck. 
Foreman............ IMontreals Quel s.cctus none se Et 35 Uehed by arm of steam shovel when it fell on 
im. 
a bourers)..¢eeedetes Sudbury, Ont.. eh 24 |Crushed under wheels of truck. 
Labourer. ...|Clementsport, N. 18 57 |Struck by auto. 
‘eameter'..csece see Russell Manis seh es cve = 619) 29 |Kicked by horse while loading horse on railway 
car. Died Nov. 21. 
Worker on street pay-|Montreal, Que............... 228 42 |Struck by street car. Died Nov. 30. 
ing. 
Bridge builder....... Bissette Creek, B.C......... Dec. 6 45 |Fell 62 feet to ground. 
Wabourer:in. sons econ Princetonj-BiC eicnsk sno cee a9 28 |Struck by falling timber. 
Miscellaneous— 
Rigger on power dam|| Rapide Blanche, Que....... Octup 1 29 |Thrown into water and drowned. 
construction. 
“c “ce oF. 
Labourer on sewer|) Kitchener, Ont............. od 8 25 |Buried under cave-in in tunnel. Second man died 
tunnel construction Oct. 10. 
c “ 33 
Labourer on pier con-| Halifax, N.S................ 27. 38 |Fell from pier and was drowned. 
struction. 
Diver on coffer dam|Fitzroy Harbour, Ont.......] “ 28 28 |Suffocated while at work under water. 
construction. 
Carpenter on power|Beauharnois, Que........... E30) 22 |Struck by falling piece of timber. 
development. 
Labourer on sewer|London, Ont................ Nov. 8 63 |Struck by boom of crane. 
construction. 
Worker on power dam|Near Jonquieres, Que....... oT 10 27 |Crushed by falling rock when elevator cable 
construction. “ broke. 
Labourer on sewer})Windsor, Ont.............. eS ELS 34 |Electrocuted when hoisting crane came in contact 
construction. with high tension cable. 
‘ € 42 
Worker on telephone|Near Les Ecureuils, Que....| “ 20 28 |Crushed by falling pole which was being hoisted 
line construction. Cai into position. 
Well driller... 22. 4 Deitrims;'Ont-.e20 5.50. 6.08 to 22 63 |Caught in belt running from engine to drill. 
Worker on coffer dam|St. John, N.B............... SO 30 |Struck by pile driver swung by gust of wind. 
Cribman on power|Rapide Blanc, Que.......... 726 23 |Drowned. 
dam construction. 
Worker on power dam|Abitibi Canyon, Ont........ Dec. 8 18 |Crushed by fall of rock from roof of tunnel. 
construction. 
Rigger on power de-|Beauharnois, Que....... Senet. amen 29 |Struck by end of girder. 
velopment. , 
Truck driver on dock|Midland, Ont............... sts 33 |Drowned when his truck skidded off dock while 


construction. 











dumping it. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 





Consrruction—Con. 
Miscellaneous—Con. 
Worker on dam con- 
struction..... .....|Near Fitzroy Harbour, Ont.}] Dec. 16 34 |Struck by steam shovel. 
Worker on canal con- 


Btruction. een... St. Louis de Gonzague, Que.| “ 16 29 |Delayed dynamite explosion while blasting rock 
Lineman on power 


line construction...|Luseland, Sask.............. cae 20) 26 |Crushed by poles falling from ear. 


Electric light and power— 
Worker at power 


plantie sie «cose: Hamilton, Ont.............. Oct. 1 31 |Electrocuted while removing steel tower. 
Substation worker...|Hamilton, Ont.............. fT 25. 27 |Electric burns from accident in plant. Died Noy, 
Ws 
Worker at power 
DIANE Ae aerate eer Lloydminster, Alta......... Nov. 24 26 |Electrocuted. 
Electrician Seis, ee Swift Current, Sask......... Ss 8 490) 22 |Fell from pole. 
binenian- ves se.. sce orontoy Ome. he-andex = oc ce Dee. 17 47 Ped eee he touched live wire while working 
on pole. 
Dynamo tender at 
power house....... Octa wa ONG ae. coe oe ct ag 44 |Complication ror electric shock received on 
January 5, 1926 
Troubleman......... Quebéo, Que. «occ... sds. <4) 3 35 Paige when he jumped from train on way to 
wor 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Posuic Urmrrnes— 
Steam Railways— 








Conductor........... SmaiphWads: Ont saece okies 'e Oct:. 1 60 |Stumbled and fell beneath wheels when he step- 
ped from train. 

Worker fr see sere Port Moody, B.C........... 1 54 |Struck by train. 

Sectionman.......... Bigsby Ont. apee date, ert sf 2 42 |Struck by train. 

Brakesman.......... Sy OMey ING Scatter ae) 9 55 Crushed by runaway car while repairing broken 
coupling, 

Section worker...... Near Cornwall, Ont......... —y 70 24 |Struck by train. 

BERGMAN Ax rays aide SSRI IA NOT Gre feist eae io «5 Sees. 35 |Electrocuted while carrying poker when it touch- 

: ed power line, 

BY Amcnranses a. Marnhiain, (Ques. d.craescss ee) 16. 25 |Caught between couplings during switching 
operations. 

Switchman.......... Coronation, Alta............ Novy.: «1 387 |Struck by locomotive. 

Gang labourer....... Milton Ont. «seven a yowcie re 12 22 |Struck by train, 

Hoa Doureryaadeeene.; Dayitton, bs Cy. secant ae etecie sa 1) 55 |Struck by train. 

(CAPMADS™ ca stccevos s—l'Port Mann, BC. seaeesset eS wls 43 |Fell under cars during switching operations. 
Died Nov. 23. 

Bridge carpenter.....|London, Ont................ <a 1% 53 |Fell on his head wher he jumped from moving 
train. Died Nov. 

Patrolman oo. ese Moketern.i3:C: Systane at 5 coe 220) 41 |Struck by train on ee 

LBD O70 (rs es a Beaconsfield, Que.. .--| Dec. 2 54 |Struck by train. Died Dec. 3. 

iBrakeman sess: Near St. Laurent, » Que. Se =e 12 44 |Collision of freight train with his engine. 

IN SIRCOT 4. sve iciaigls Toronto, Ont.. le seul: 41 |Run over by engine. 

Engineer ) { 52 

Fireman.. | Near Killaly, Sask.......... es & 16s 46 |>Train derailed. 

Mail clerk.......... } { 42 

Street and Electric Rail- 
ways— 
Motorman: .5..¢ss0s. Edmonton, Alta............ Dec. 6 44 |Collision of two street cars. 
Trolleyman.......... IPreston ONG & sacartoe. Us «> 19 50 |Fell from top of car to ground. 


Water transportation— 





Longshoreman....... St Job IN Bes 52. seo Baio aves About . ~ d 
Oct, 3 46 |Injured by fall while at work at rigging during 
painting of bridge. Died Dee. 1. 
Worker on tug Powell River, B.C.......... f 7 56 |Gasolene explosion. Died Oct. 12. 
Ferryman...... $cc WACHING NOUO ra. asiieeenae - ee 10 42 |Fell into canal and drowned. 
Captain of tug Lake Winnipeg, Man........ eee: 18 |\ Drowned when boiler of tug exploded. 
Engineer of Oe 25 : ‘ f 
Longshoreman,. .|Campbellton, N.B.......... oy 24 20 |Crushed under descending sling load of sulphite 
which was being loaded into freight hold. 
Worker on canal..... Welland: Onten-carapapit cite aol 46 |Fell into canal and drowned. 
Worker in steamship 
co. storeroom......|Vancouver, B.C............. <4. £29 70 |Fell down elevator shaft. ’ drach. 
Longshoreman....... Montreal; Qae;: os. -.10 B00 Nov. 1 32 |Bale of cotton fell on him while loading it on 
ship. Died Nov. 9. 
Longshoreman....... Wancouver, Us.C.7.iets.ce snes s 6 50 |Fell from wharf and drowned. 
Deckhand on sand : 4 
and gravel boat....|Point Edward, Ont......... ee hy 48 neo into water and drowned when line dorry 
upset. 
Sailor on tug boat...|Quebec, Que................ 2 E20 20 |Drowned. . } 
Laiigelionom au, cage pase Oy Bi Cxegee tes oes OME Al rete Darepsiese Pues by piece of steel which was being loaded 
on boat. 
Oiler iain a2 Guee es Near Vancouver, B.C....... Dec. 1 22 |Slipped and fell under whirling crankshaft. 
Lighthouse keeper...|Otter Head, Ont............ 1 68 |Fell 40 feet from engine room steps. 
Labourer loading ‘ 
BIN Sse eee Woodfibre, B.C... sccee ess Digenged lire or ness Struck by falling bale of pulp. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1930—Continued 








Trade or Industry Locality 


—— a 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousiuic Utmirms— 
Con. 

Water Transportation— 


Near Yarmouth, N.S....... 


2 Efallifiax SINGS \vactrestredtesterie 
nliWancouvernis.Crcsnirascestccis 


Liard River, Yukon......... 








| Near Prince Rupert, B.C.... 





Local transporta 
Labourer with truck-|__ 
ANP CO sears Kingston; Ont eerie ence 








Truck driv .|Hebertville, Qu ee 
Bus driver... .| Near Quebec, Que........... 
Truck driver........ Granum;Altagensse areas 
Truck driver........ Eimoilouy\Quez.ertee ase. 
Truck driver........ Near Cobourg, Ont......... 
Truck driver........ ‘Brampton, Ontiees, 4-10. - 
Taxi driver........+.- Montrealy'Quett 183225. oa. 
Truck driver........ Near Bowmanville, Ont..... 
Storage— 

Grain shoveller at 

elevator: seen: Port-Arthury Ontiresansecu. 


Agent at elevator....|Biggar, Sask................ 


Workman at explo- 
sives storage plant.|Copper Cliff, Ont........... 


TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Mechanic for oil co. ./Edmonton, Alta............ 


Shipper with fruit 


Gealerinjaasvncaee OttawaOntiuareentes can. - 
Retail— 
Labourer for coal 
ealerisscsececevcn Quebec; Quewe.. oacsecmeanne 
(Drivers ceeoccengen Quebec; Que jt cvasc eae cee 


Driver for baker. ...|Montreal, Que............... 
Driver for bakery...|Calgary, Alta............... 


Paper bOoyacessinrsitre Victoria, bo Crmdes aeeeieee 
Truck driver for 
bakery? sm .aanee ye Calgary.~Altas.eetere tae eas 
Delivery boy for 
BtOLO.ciscentaenes ean Stamford Centre, Ont....... 
Worker with oil co...} Near Moose Jaw, Sask...... 
SpRvice— 
Public administration— 
Gov't. light keeper..}Nakusp, B.C................ 
Canal overseer.......|Percy Township, Ont....... 
Relief worker........ Vancouver, B.C............. 
Labourer for sewer- 
age dept........... Vancouver) B.Cin..¢.0. 06... 
District fire chief....]Montreal, Que............... 
Parks supt........5+.- Fort Frances, Ont.......... 
Mail carrier.......... Hole River, Man............ 
Relief worker........ Prince Rupert, B.C......... 


MAN sees detec cn Toronto; Ontwneesases. 
abourersjccse. scat 3 Vancouver, B.C......... 
Mail carrier.......... Near Wembley, Alta.. 
Labourer),)..). wees os Halifax, N.S.......... 





Date 
“ 3 
“ 8 
“ 20 
Oct. 11 


“ce 9 
“ 81 
“ 31 
Nov. 1 
“ 11 
“ Q7 
“ 28 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 17 
Oct. 15 
Nov. 17 
“ 23 
Oct. 28 
Dec. 10 
Oct. 6 
“ 9 
“ 9 
“ 21 
Nov. 16 
S45 Fi 
Dec. 17 
“ 24 
Oct. 5 
“ 8 
Nov. 11 
Se ls 
“ 23 
Dec. 1 
About 
Dec. 3 
“ 6 
Sead 
“ 18 
“ 24 
“ 28 


Age 


Cause of Fatality 


Drowned when their ship crashed on rocks 
during storm. 


Slipped from gangplank and drowned. 
Fell into hold of ship, fractured skull. 


Forced down in snow storm and perished from 
exposure on Nov. 20. 


Perished during search for airman lost on Oct. 11. 


Crushed by coal truck. Died Oct. 11. 
Collision of train with his truck. 


Electrocuted when he touched fence wire over 
which high tension wire had fallen. 


Pinned under truck when it overturned. 

Fell from truck, fractured skull. 

Crushed under his truck when it upset. 

Collision of train with his truck. 

Asphyxiated by carbon monoxide gas in garage. 
Collision of his truck with another truck. 


Drowned when his ear ran off dock. ; 
Crushed by clutch of main shaft when clothing 
became caught. 


Fell from car and was run over. Died Nov. 24. 


Crushed under tank car when blocks slipped 
while working under it. 


ee from top of barrels into chute. Died Dec. 


Struck by clams of hoist. 

Collision of auto with his cart. 
hrown to ground and was run over when his 
horse ran away. 

Thrown from his wagon. 

Electrocuted when his bicycle struck a fallen 
live wire. 


Struck by a car. 


Struck by car. 
Truck overturned. 


Drowned from rowboat. 

Injured when truck skidded and went over em- 
bankment. Died Dee. 12. 

Tree fell on him. Died Nov, 12. 


Fell from truck. Died Nov. 15. 
Collision of auto with his car. Died Nov. 24. 
Gored by buck. 


Drowned when his toboggan broke through ice. 
Crushed under truck when it left roadway while 
riding home from work. 


Shot while pursuing stolen car. 
Fell off truck. 

Broke through ice and drowned. 
Collapsed while shovelling snow. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER 
OF 1930—Concluded 


See eee ee ee 
Le 





Trade or Industry Locality 
SeRviceE—Con, 
Laundering, Dyeing and 
cleaning— 
Watlor. van aetoce ek Montreal, Que..........0+ 


Custom and repair— 


Garage mechanic....|Guelph, Ont...........-- 


Worker in tire vulcan- 


izing shop......... orontosOntys sckitcnk:. 2 
Mechanic for type- 

writer co., Near Regina, Sask....... 
BL INSTI GA cea ee 
Painters sosaan caeuast Lorontos Ont.tcaniaceies: «cc's 


Personal and domestic— 


poe with lunch|Montreal, Que............ 


‘0. 
Bill poster i. seai}-4<4| Nelson, B.Cia. <caicsisisiers 
WADICOR See eco tor. Vancouver, B.C............. 


ee establish- 
ments— 


Nigbtwatebmaa at|Montreal, Que............ 


Date 

veal 2428 
«| Oot. 3 
Seailia np eke 
Rerifece p L17 

Dec. 6 
..-| Oct. 2 
12] ov. 28 
sie Oct: 13 


Age 


° 


Cause of Fatality 


Asphyxiated by illuminating gas. 

Transmission case burst, while working under 
car, 

Explosion of steam vulcanizer. 


Poisoned by carbon monoxide gas when their car 
was stalled in blizzard. 


Burned when can of benzine exploded while work- 
ing on car. Died Dec 


Fell down elevator shaft. Died Nov. 28. 
Fell from truck. 
Fell down elevator shaft. Died Nov. 29. 


Injured when he went up to steeple to wind clock. 
Died Oct. 16. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 
FIRST THREE QUARTERS OF 1930 


Trade or Industry Locality 


AGRICULTURE AND 
ST0cK-RAISING— 


RRGAMMSLE ne ceca sci Penticton, B.C.. 3 
armen sss seses sees Plympton Twp., ‘Ont. waders 
Logaine— 
DYIVernc th ceesteees River Franche, Que...... 
‘Peamster’. jvc aie Fort Frances, Ont........ 
Boom labourer...... Point a Nadeau, Que........ 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Fisherman........... ea Inlet ,.BiCs.c.. 
EEE ADDER os sirasstetate seis Fort William, Ont. . 
Deckhand...........|West Coast Vancouver 
land, B.C. 
Fisherman........... Port: Dover, Ont....5<n0cs.- 
Minine, Non-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous mining— . 
Minor's.5 mason eaabhe Sherridan, Man.......... 
Miner Sacto secre Kootenay Lake, B.C..... 
Mine worker......... Ogden Township, Ont.... 
Machinist........... Copper Cliff, Ont........ 
Machine runner...... Schumacher, Ont........ 
Tia bourers.scecestie a Galotia, Onticeecnc omen 
Boreman aoe os pulpinde, Ont seteechoaer 
Miner Jaaci.on este IATIVOX pk Ahem arate wale sles 
Maneri pee tente ace } Lake Dubuisson, Que.... 
Miner. acaantvociincs 
Coal mining— F 
Drivertinaceee ee Nanaimo vECrensacsti teen 
DTIVer) ce cecmi tees MICHEL NE: C@ seer tre cntsie sre 


Structural materials— 
Labourer in stone|St. Samuel, Que.. 


quarry. 


20 
18 


13 
24 
28 


30 
17 
17 


Cause of Fatality 


Cut up by dise harrow. 
Pinned underneath water tank when engine and 
tank went into ditch. Died Oct. 1. 


Fell into river from dam and drowned. : 
Struck by falling timber while loading it on 


wagon, 3 : 
Fell off boom into river, pneumonia. Died 
Oct. 9. 


Fell overboard and drowned. 
Struck by train. 
Drowned, 


Fell over edge of dock and drowned. 


Struck by bolt from clevice of able rhea it fell 
from collar of shaft. Died Nov. 1 

Drowned when boat capsized. 

Carbon monoxide poisoning in mine. 


Struck in stomach by file wien it caught in re- 
volving sheave. Died Oct. 3 

Premature explosion during blasting operations. 

Silicosis. First laid off Aug. 2, 1929. 

Silicosis. First laid off Oct. 1, 1929. 

Fell off mine trip. Died Sept. 19. 

Drowned from canoe while crossing lake in storm. 


Injured by fall of rock. Died Sept. 18. 
Hit by truck. Died Nov. 2. 


Fell off embankment. Died Oct. 17. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 


FIRST THREE QUARTERS OF 








1930—Concluded 





Cause of Fatality 





Fell down stairs. Died Jan. 8, 1930. 


Heart disease aggravated by his work. Died 
ec. 15. 


Injured by fall from ladder while putting on belt 
on Sept. 30, 1921. 


Ruptured while attempting to stop ladder from 
own down. 
Slipped and fell down basement steps. Fractured 


Electrocuted. 

Fell off window sill. Died Oct. 3. 3 
Nephritis aggravated by his work. Died 
Car overturned. Spine fractured. 

Thrown under wheel when he jumped off truck. 


Truck in which he was riding to work collided 
with another truck. Died Sept. 29. 


Struck by reel of wire while unloading it from 
car, paralysis. Died Nov. 22. 


Struck by train, skull fractured. 

Crushed while riding on coach truck during 
switching operations. Died Sept. 21. 

Buried by cave-in of ditch. 


Burned when he came in contact with high ten- 
sion wire. Died Oct. 5. 


Skin disease gpnieacted while painting boat. 
Died Sept. 1 

Fell down folds Died Oct. 13. 

Slipped from wharf and was drowned. 

Fell overboard and drowned while closing gang- 
way door on ship. 

Exposure when lifeboat was battered after ship 
ran ashore in storm. Died Oct. 15. 


Car overturned, fractured skull. 
Electric shock. Died July 24. 


Thrown off truck when it swerved. 


Struck by post. Died Oct. 6. 


Gassed intank ear. 


Car backed over precipice. 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles and clothing— 
Mechanic with art}Drummondville, Que....... About 53 
silk mfrs. Jan. 2 
Pulp and paper pro- 
ducts— 
Contractor.......... Chateau Richer, Que........ Sept. 22 57 
Tron, steel and products— 
Labourer at imple-]Hamilton, Ont.............. Sept. 11 42 
ment plant. 
ConstRuction— 
Buildings and structures- 
PPinsmith nescence: OttawarOntannensse tee June 27 62 
being bl 
Plasterer’s helper....|Roblin, Man................ Sept. 17 37 pee 
sku 
Vabourerss.c.a<seess Contrecoeur, Que............ > 120 20 
Carpenter........... Montreal Quotes. amass: ey 22 39 
Labourer with con-|Chicoutimi, Que............ Sar 424 43 
tractors. Dec. 16. 
Engineer.. Estevan, soaslkoaq-ccr-stvectceer a 28) 49 
Highway and ‘bridge— 
é WOKOD Sa siasar'eresieerar ae Park Highway, So) 18) 32 
ask. 
Labourer............|Near Brampton, Ont........ OG 22 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Posuic Urmities— 
Steam railways— 
Freight trucker......|Windsor, Ont............... May 12 61 
Mabourerant see nece Craventsaskse peter eh ee July 7 42 |Sunstroke. 
Labourer i) Binkiel Sashes nsemenect eine Aug. 2 3 
Truekman bondon, Ontuen. cee anee een Sept. 19 67 
Mabourerseesescee ee Medicine Hat, Alta......... Soa 3) 35 
Street and electric rail- 
ways— 
Blectrician’:. 4.2.0.1 Montreal, Quecasesaenterene Sept. 28 50 
Water transportation— 
Master mariner for|Vancouver, B.C.. June 3 58 |Drowned. 
fur traders. 
Lightkeeper......... Welcome Island, Ont........ Se 2 73 
Navigation officer...|Prince Rupert, B.C......... Aug. 3 48 
Watchman for barge|Anyox, B.C................- About 
Co. Sept. 4 30 
Watchman:,..3..5...- Port: MeNicoll;’Ont-..2.....| “© | 15 17 
Second engineer on|Hudson Bay, Man.. SO DY all Secrasteceate 
motor ship. 
Local transportation— 
Repair foreman...... Petersfield, Man............ 20) 23 
Exxcrric Light anD 
OWER— 
WEINMAN cee cle eeisreey. JOliette,: Que nadcnementent ais July 17 22 
TRADE— 
W holesale— 
Truck driver for|Near Teviotdale, Ont.......| Sept. 30 30 
brewery. 
Retail— 
Labourer with lum-|Carleton, Que............... Aug. 9 50 
ber merchants. 
Truck driver for|Cranbrook, B.C.............| Sept. 28 19 
merchant. 
SERVIcE— 
Public administration— 
Patrol.. Kamloops) Bi@esacess sieieai: AUS, BIBI ates, orcteve ated 
Labourer with public uli bertony © ie. eses cele. Sept. 29 50 


works. 


Foot slipped and caught by drive shaft. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 























1929 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
ane 
OFICIAL thine ete Ruskin, B63 vrenge sn sees. June 11 24 |Covered by slide. Died Sept. 28, 1930 
ushiman jeaneenenae EPI MAINS Obs aerials estes WDGC5 4 eee caiaeies Struck by log while sawing oe Died June, 19380. 
Mmiwe, Non-Frrrovus 
SMELTING AND QuaR- 
RYING— 
Coal mining— 
THER Sees. dacs Sae Stellarton, N.S............. Dec. 7 54 |Fall of coal, fractured spine and ribs. Died Oct. 
, ; 19, 1930. 
Non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarry- 
ing, n.€.8.— 
Mill cleaner at asbes-|East Broughton, Que....... a 6 34 |Heart lesion aggravated by fall. Died July 19, 
tos mine. 1930. 
ConstRuction— 
Highway and bridge— 
Labourer........:...|Admaston Twp., Ont........ June 11 51 |Injured when horses bolted when operating 
és scraper. Died Nov. 21, 1930. 
Cement finisher..... Montreal, ‘Quest. 5.cic6 fea 0 Aug. 17 45 |Tuberculosis aggravated by contusion of lombar 
region. Died June 25, 1930. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urmities— 
Air Transportation— : 
tlotacs: ses otters 1!North of Lake St. John, Que.| Oct. 9 |.......... Plane crash in snow storm and perished. 
Mechanic........... sf 25 ‘ 








Employers Oppose Changes in Quebec Compensation Act 


The Montreal Board of Trade, on January 
14, adopted the following resolution:— 

“Whereas, the present Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, certain provisions of which the 
Provincial Government now proposes to 
amend, was adopted only two years ago after 
careful and thorough investigation, first by a 
Royal Commission in 1925 which reported 
against a state insurance system, and, second, 
by a committee, appointed in 1927, which 
studied the systems in operation in other prov- 
inces and States on this continent; and 
whereas, the present act assures the payment 
of such compensation as the parties agree upon 
with the approval of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission, or as may be fixed by that 
commission, within the provision of the act, 
thereby guaranteeing to the beneficiaries fair 
and equitable treatment, with adequate safe- 
guards for the payment in full of such com- 
pensation; and whereas, if necessary, the scale 
of compensation fixed by the present act may 
be re-adjusted without resorting to the prin- 
ciple of compulsory state insurance; and 


whereas, the adoption of compulsory state in- 
surance, as presently proposed, would be un- 
warranted and arbitrary, and would entail a 
greater burden on industry in this province, 
without its having been established that work- 
men or their dependents have, under the pres- 
ent system, failed to receive in full compen- 
sation to which they have been entitled; 

“Therefore resolved: That the council of the 
Montreal Board of Trade earnestly urges the 
Provincial Government to refrain from insti- 
tuting a system of state insurance for work- 
men’s compensation until it can be shown by 
further investigation by an independent and 
competent commission that the change would 
benefit those in whose interest the present act 
was primarily designed, by minimizing the risk 
of accident and by rendering the payment of 
indemnities more certain, while keeping the 
tax on industry as low as compatible with 
adequate compensation to those honestly en- 
titled thereto, three considerations which the 
present act as now administered substantially 
fulfils.” 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Sunday Labour Unlawful in Manitoba 


The police magistrate at Winnipeg refused 
to convict a man who was charged with 
“carrying on the business of his ordinary 
calling on the Lord’s Day,” the ground of 
the refusal being that there was no law in 
Manitoba specifically forbidding him to do 
so. The charge was laid under Section 
4 of the Lord’s Day Act (Revised Statutes 
of Canada, 1927, chapter 123), which reads:— 


It shall not be lawful for any person on the 
Lord’s Day, except as provided herein, or in 
any provincial Act or law now or hereafter in 
force, to sell or offer for sale or purchase any 
goods, chattels or other personal property or 
any real estate, or to carry on or transact any 
business of his ordinary calling, or in connec- 
tion with such calling, or for gain to do, or 
employ any other person to do, on that day, 
any work, business, or labour. 

The magistrate submitted to the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal the question whether or not 
he was right in his refusal, which was based 
on the judgment of that court, subsequently 
affirmed by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, in the Sunday Excursions case 
(Lasour Gazette, January, 1925, page 91). 
That case turned on the provisions of Sec- 
tion 7 of the Lord’s Day Act, which prohibits 
certain work on Sunday “except as provided 
by any provincial Act or law now or here- 
after in force.” It was held that the pro- 
vincial Act in question, making provision for 
Sunday excursions, was within the competence 
of the Legislature of Manitoba; and that 
therefore the prohibition contained in the 
Dominion Act did not apply. 


Mr. Justice Dennistoun, in the course of 
his judgment in the Court of appeal, after a 
full discussion of decisions in previous cases 
on this subject, answered the magistrate’s 
question as follows:— 


“The conclusion I arrive at is that there 
is no provincial Act or law in Manitoba which 
makes provision for the exercise of one’s 
ordinary calling on Sunday within the mean- 
ing of the exception contained in section 4 
of the Lord’s Day Act, and that the defendant 
in the case at bar should have been found 
guilty.‘ The learned magistrate was of course 
quite justified in holding as he did, relying 
upon previous utterances of this Court. The 
defendant should not be further pressed upon 
the present charge. It is sufficient that the 
law be now clarified for the future guidance 
of all concerned.” 


—Rex versus Thompson (Manitoba), 1931, 
Western Weekly Reports, vol. 1. page 26. 


Jewish Sabbath Recognized by Quebec 
Lord’s Day Act 


Action was brought in the Recorder’s Court 
at Montreal against a Jewish firm of clothing 
manufacturers, on the charge that they had 
violated the provisions of the Lord’s Day Act 
(Revised Statutes of Quebec, 1927, chapter 
199) by operating their plant on Sunday. In 
the complaint laid it was charged that 50 men 
and 15 women were at work cutting, sewing 
and pressing clothing in the defendant’s fac- 
tory on a Sunday of November. The work 
was going on quietly and without disturbing 
any one, and there was no trading or pack- 
ing or shipping. It was established that this 
factory is closed from five p.m., on Friday 
until 8 a.m., on Sunday, from conscientious 
motives on the part of the employer. The 
defendant claimed that the complaint must be 
dismissed, basing his assumption on section 7 
of the Act, which reads as follows:— 


“Notwithstanding anything contained in this 
division, whosoever conscientiously and habitu- 
ally observes the seventh day of the week as 
the Sabbath Day, and actually abstains from 
work on that day, shall not be punishable for 
having worked on the first day of the week, 
if such work does not disturb other persons in 
the observance of the first day of the week as 
a holy day, and if the place where such work 
is done is not open for trade on that day.” 


Recorder Semple dismissed the complaint on 
the ground of the exception expressed in the 
foregoing section. 


During the course of the argument the true 
meaning of the words “Sabbath day” was 
under consideration. It was urged that ac- 
cording to the Hebraic interpretation these 
words mean from sundown on Friday to sun- 
down on Saturday. This, Recorder Semple ob- 
served, is clearly against the words of the 
statute: “whosoever conscientiously and 
habitually observes the seventh day of the 
week as the Sabbath day.” The statute recog- 
nizes the importance of the Sabbath day, but 
determines it as commencing at midnight on 
Friday and ending at midnight on Saturday. 
This fact, however, did not affect the defend- 
ant, because it was shown that the clothing 
factory was closed all day Saturday, thus com- 
plying with the provision of law which al- 
lowed it to fall under the exception in the 
statute. 
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Agreement Restricting Employee’s Future 
Undertakings is Invalid 


The last issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, page 
112, contained a note on the case of Kadesh 
versus Thuna Balsam Remedies Limited, in 
which the judge declared to be invalid a 
clause in a contract of employment which 
purported to restrict the employee’s activities 
subsequent to the term of his employment. 
The same question arose recently in connec- 
tion with an agreement between a barber and 
the proprietor of a hairdressing establishment 
at Sudbury, Ontario. This agreement con- 
tained the following clause :— 

“After the termination of the agreement 
by such notice or otherwise, the said appren- 
tice will not, directly or indirectly, enter into 
competition with the said employer in the 
said business in or within a radius of 25 miles 
of the town of Sudbury for a period of five 
years. Provided, however, that this covenant 
shall not apply in the event of a sale by the 
said employer.” 

After about a year the employee gave one 
week’s notice of leaving, as required by the 
agreement, and took a position in a similar 
establishment in the same city. The employer 
brought action against the employee in the 
Ontario Supreme Court for breach of contract. 

Mr. Justice Fisher, in giving judgment 
against the plaintiff, said:—“The contract 
must be strictly construed. The defendant, 
after giving the one week’s notice, was entitled 
to sever his connection with the plaintiff and 
become an employee of any person or firm 
in the same business as the plaintiff. In be- 
coming a ‘hair expert operator’ with another 
firm, he was not entering ‘into competition 
with said employer in the said business.’ If 
this is not the proper construction of the agree- 
ment as applied to the facts, the action may 
be considered from another point of view. 
This contract, being in restraint of trade and 
contrary to the interests of the public, though 
that is not pleaded, will not be enforced. 

“Sudbury is now a city of upwards of 10,000 
inhabitants. Considering the nature of the 
business, to restrict one who is engaged as an 
employee in respect of an area of 25 miles 
for five years is an unreasonable restriction 
and more than is reasonably required for the 
protection of the business of the employer. If 
the restricted area had been confined to a few 
blocks or even half a mile from the plaintiff’s 
shop, it may be that the defendant should 
be restrained from setting up a like business 
in opposition to the plaintiff within that area. 

“This action is based upon a contract be- 
tween employer and employee, and it is upon 
a different footing from an action upon a 
covenant exacted on the sale of a business 


and its goodwill. In the present case it is 
not suggested that there is anything confiden- 
tial in the business, or that there are any trade 
secrets that can be divulged or given away 
to others to the detriment of the employer, 
or that, after the defendant severed his con- 
nection, he canvassed the plaintiff's customers; 
and, as the law recognizes the right of every 
man to earn his livelihood, this contract, bind- 
ing for five years on an employee, and apply- 
ing to an area of 25 miles from Sudbury, is 
not, having regard to all the circumstances, 
reasonable, in reference to the respective 
interests of the parties, and is also prejudicial 
to the interest of the public, and therefore 
void.” 

The action was therefore dismissed with 
costs. : 

Mayer versus Lanthier (Ontario), 1931, 
Ontario Weekly Notes, Vol. 37, page 346. 


A “menial servant” may be dismissed on 
one month’s notice 


A farm worker agreed to work for a farmer 
in Saskatchewan from March 11 to November 
1, 1980, for the sum of $350, and continued 
in the employment until May 15, when the 
farmer assaulted and dismissed him. He 
brought action against his employer claiming 
wages for the time he had worked, damages 
for the breach of contract of hiring, and 
damages for the assault. The defence con- 
sisted of a denial of the hiring and of the 
assault, and with reference to the contract 
of hiring the defendant said that he engaged 
the plaintiff as a farm labourer at a monthly 
wage of $45. The defendant paid into Court 
the sum of $68, in full satisfaction of the 
plaintiff's claim. The trial judge dismissed 
the action with costs, but on appeal the 
Saskatchewan Court of Appeal set that judg- 
ment aside. 


Mr. Justice Turgeon pointed out that the 
plaintiff was immediately subject to the 
defendant’s orders in carrying out his duties, 
and that he was therefore a “menial servant” 
in the legal sense of the term. 


Mr. Justice Martin, in the course of his 
judgment said:—“Where a contract of em- 
ployment is for a definite time, and the 
employee is dismissed without cause, he may 
at once commence action for the breach of 
contract. The measure of damages is the 
actual loss sustained; the amount of damages 
may be much less than the wages for the 
unexpired period, depending upon the plain- 
tiff’s success in obtaining equally good em- 
ployment elsewhere. In the case of menial 
servants, however, usage has established the 
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right to dismiss at any time by giving a 
month’s notice, or a month’s wages in lieu of 
HOUMCC west eae 

“In the present case, the plaintiff falls 
within the category of menial servants, and 
the contract of employment, therefore, could 
be terminated by one month’s notice, or by 
the payment of one month’s wages in lieu of 
notice, namely, the sum of $45.... 

“In the result, the appeal should be allowed 
with costs, the judgment below set aside, and 
judgment entered for the plaintiff for the sums 
of $94.60, $45 and $27, in all the sum of 
$166.60, less the amount of $23.70, for which 
the defendant is entitled to credit, leaving a 
balance of $142.90, and the costs of the 
action.” 

—Peidl versus Bonas (Saskatchewan), 1931, 
Western Weekly Reports, vol. 1, page 225. 


Union Agreement Held Enforceable in New 
York State 


The International Association of Bridge, 
Structural, and Ornamental Ironworkers en- 
tered into a contract with a group of eighteen 
iron erectors in New York under the title of 
Structural Steel Board of Trade. One of the 
terms of the agreement was that only mem- 
bers of the union should be employed in the 
metropolitan area, which includes parts of 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Long Island and 
Westchester County. The employers having 
engaged outside labour, the union sought an 
injunction restraining the employers’ group 
from violating their contract with the union. 

Supreme Court Justice Black held for the 
plaintiff that the ten-year contract made be- 
tween the union and the employers, organiza- 
tion on May 22, 1930, was valid, and that 
the latter had broken the agreement. He 
therefore granted a preliminary injunction. 

The preliminary injunction requires the em- 
ployers to carry out the terms of the contract, 


which provides for the exclusive use of union 
men, the inclusion of non-union employees 
in the union, and the arbitration of all dis- 
putes. 

The New York Times of January 4, states 
that this action, which was brought as a suit 
for $3,500,000 damages, was the first case of 
its kind in which a contract made on behalf 
of a labour union with an employers’ organi- 
zation—in this case organized under the mem- 
bership corporation law—was held to be en- 
forceable and immediate relief granted. About 
7,000 ironworkers were involved in the action. 
The agreement made last May, the Times 
continues, was for the settlement of the 
twenty-five year old dispute between the 
union and the steel erecting companies. At 
the last moment the employers declined to 
enforce the agreement, holding that for various 
reasons it was invalid, while the union made 
many efforts to have the matter adjusted 
through the officials of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, but without success. 





Supreme Court Justice Cotillo, in a decision 
given at New York on January 11, declared 
that the existing emergency in regard to un- 
employment did not justify the practice fol- 
lowed by city marshals, acting under orders 
from Mayor Walker, of delaying or refusing 
to serve eviction warrants on tenants who 
were unable to pay their rent. Referring to 
the Mayor’s suggestion the judge said:-— 
“Tt is proposed to permit tenants to continue 
in possession, for a limited time though it 
may be, without payment. Well-intentioned 
and humane though the proposal may be, 
those who have made it have lost sight of 
the fact that it amounts to a shifting of public 
responsibility upon a single class which is not 
financially able to bear it, and which, even 
if able to do so, should not, except to the 
extent of its share in the general burden, be 
morally required to do so.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


A SLIGHT decrease from the preceding 
month was noted in industrial employ- 
ment in Canada at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, according to returns received by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics from 7,431 firms, 
each with a minimum of fifteen employees. 
The staffs of these firms on February 1 aggre- 
gated 904,315 persons, as compared with 913,- 
080 on January 1. This decline caused the 
index (average, 1926=100) to stand at 100.7, 
while in the preceding month it was 101.7, and 
on February 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, it was 111.6, 
110.5, 102.0, 96.6, 91.8, 87.1, 91.7, 90.6, 79.9 
and 91.2, respectively. Important recovery 
was shown in manufacturing, especially of tex- 
tile and iron and steel products, while im- 
provement was also reported in railway con- 
struction and in shipping and _ stevedoring. 
On the other hand, important declines were 
noted in highway and building construction, 
in trade, mining and logging. In many cases, 
these contractions were of a seasonal character. 
The returns are representative of employment 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business. 

At the beginning of February, 1931, the per- 
centage of unemployment reported to the De- 
partment of Labour by local trade unions 
throughout Canada stood at 16.0, as compared 
with percentages of 17.0 at the beginning of 
January, 1931, and 10.8 at the beginning of 
February, 1930. The percentage for February 
was based on the returns received by the De- 
partment of Labour from an aggregate of 1,866 
labour organizations including 210,402 mem- 
bers. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a slight decline from 
December in the volume of business recorded 
during January, as shown by the average daily 
placements effected, but a substantial gain 
over January a year ago. Vacancies in Janu- 
ary, 1931, numbered 55,185, applications 86,044, 
and placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment 53,972. 
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The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $9.44 at the 
beginning of February, as compared with $9.86 
for January; $11.83 for February, 1980; $11.15 
for February, 1929; $11.03 for February, 1928; 
$11.23 for February, 1927; $11.50 for February, 
1926; $1093 for February, 1925; $10.75 for 
February, 1924; $1053 for February, 1928; 
$10.61 for February, 1922; $14.08 for February, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.54 
for February, 1918; and $7.75 for February, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 
again lower at 76.0 for February, as compared 
with 76.7 for January; 94.0 for February, 
1930; 95.0 for February, 1929; 96.8 for Feb- 
ruary, 1928; 97.6 for February, 1927; and 
102.2 for February, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during February was 
considerably greater than in the preceding 
month but was less than the corresponding 
loss in February, 1930. Eight disputes were 
in progress at some time during the month, 
involving 1,966 workers, and resulting in the 
loss of 9,505 working days. Corresponding 
figures for January, 1931, were: six disputes, 
560 workers, and 4,840 working days; and for 
February, 1930, six disputes, 2,959 workers, 
and 14,360 working days. 


The Speech from _ the 
Social Throne at the opening of 
policy the Parliament of Canada 
of the on March 12 referred to 
Bominion the great economic depres- 
Government sion existing throughout 


the world, and to the mea- 
sures proposed by the Government for im- 
proving conditions in the Dominion. “It will 
be your privilege,” the speech stated, “to 
consider certain measures designated by my 
ministers to ameliorate existing conditions, to 
provide further means by which our people 
may go forward to achieve prosperity hereto- 
fore unattained, and to furnish them with all 
possible safeguards against a recurrence of 
the present subordination to world forces.” 
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The speech made reference to the Govern- 
ment’s belief that “domestic factors have 
largely determined the degree of economic 
distress from which this country is suffering,” 
and proceeded as follows: “It was this belief 
which impelled my ministers at the emergency 
session of Parliament held in September last 
to remove one of the root weaknesses in our 
industrial system by effecting such then pos- 
sible changes in the tariff as would, in their 
opinion, provide substantial security against 
harmful world competition. Although in the 
interval world conditions have changed but 
little for the better this tariff legislation has 
resulted in a marked improvement in the 
domestic situation through the strengthening 
of established industries, and in addition many 
others, formerly exporters to Canada, have 
now become producers in Canada. 

“The operation of the Unemployment Re- 
lief Act, 1930, has proved equally beneficial. 
While the grant authorized by this Act could 
not immediately have checked unemployment 
arising from causes of which you have full 
knowledge, yet its careful administration by 
my ministers, ably aided by the provincial 
and municipal governments and the two great 
railway systems, has resulted in the institu- 
tion of a nation-wide program of public under- 
takings, each one a unit in a scheme of na- 
tional development, which have collectively 
provided work for the greatest number of 
men who have ever been employed through 
the direct efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

After a reference to the recent Imperial 
Conference, which is to be resumed at Ottawa 
next summer for the purpose of completing 
agreements for closer Empire trade, the speech 
dealt with the measures to be taken for the 
orderly marketing of the wheat crop of west- 
ern Canada, including the effecting of a re- 
duction in the cost of production and market- 
ing and the providing of more stable markets. 


Other legislation contemplated by the Gov- 
ernment was outlined in the following para- 
graph :— 

“The broad outline of the general scheme 
of national development undertaken by my 
Government, including provision for old age 
pensions, aid to agriculture, technical educa- 
tion and highway construction, has already 
been made known. My ministers are per- 
suaded that this general scheme cannot ad- 
vantageously be altered. Careful consider- 
ation has therefore been given to the progres- 
sive stages by which it will be carried out, 
and you will be asked to consider measures 
sanctioning such action as the current econo- 


mic situation warrants, and such as can be 
undertaken without undue demands upon the 
national exchequer.” 


This issue contains the an- 
nual report on industrial 
fatalities which occurred in 
Canada during the calendar 
year 1930. The number of 
workers who met their death in the course of 
their employment reached the large provis- 
ional total of 1,607, and this figure may be in 
creased by later reports. The revised figure 
for 1929 was 1,766, so that a slight improve- 
ment is evident in 1980, although the reduc- 
tion may be partly due to the decline in the 
volume of industrial employment last year. 
The report includes tables showing the distri- 
bution of the fatal accidents by industries, by 
causes, by localities, and by months. This 
annual report supplements the quarterly re- 
ports on industrial fatalities which appear 
from time to time in the Lasour Gazerrn. 


Industrial 
fatalities in 


Canada in 1930 


It is recognized that the increasing pace of 
industrial production exposes the workers to 
increased risks, but on the other hand the con- 
certed efforts now being put forth by safety 
organizations are showing results in holding 
down the number of accidents. Some idea 
of the extent of the collaboration among 
safety organizations was given at the recent 
annual meeting of the Province of Quebec 
Safety League where it was stated that the 
League maintained a continuous exchange of 
information with the following bodies:—The 
Canadian National Safety League; the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations of On- 
tario; Ontario Safety League; Maritimes 
Safety League; British Columbia Safety 
League; National Safety Council, (U.S.A.); 
International Safety Survey Department, 
League of Nations, Geneva; National Safety 
First Association (Great Britain); Institute of 
Highway Engineers (England); Swedish As- 
sociation for the Protection of Workers 
(Sweden); The Swiss Federal Association for 
the Prevention of Accidents, etc.; The Associ- 
ation of German Labour Officials and Inspec- 
tors; Association of Belgian Manufacturers for 
the Prevention of Industrial Accidents; The 
Association of Italian Manufacturers for the 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents; The New 
South Wales Safety First Association (Austra- 
lia); The Association of French industries 
against labour accidents; Central Austrian 
Office for Accident Protection (Vienna); In- 
ternational Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions (Washington, D.C.). 
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The Hon. J. N. Francoeur, 
minister of Public Works 
and Labour, introduced in 
the Quebec Legislature last 
month the new Workmen’s 
Compensation Act which had been forecast in 
the opening Speech from the Throne (Lasour 
Gazertp, December, 1930, page 1365). The bill 
mainly follows the Ontario Act, providing for 
the establishment of an Accident Fund to be 
made up of contributions paid by employers 
of labour, and to be administered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. The amount 
of compensation for disabilities is to be esti- 
mated on the basis of 663 per cent of average 
weekly earnings, the maximum annual salary 
considered in this calculation being $2,000. In 
fatal cases the widow will receive $40 a month, 
with an additional monthly payment of $10 
for each child under 16 years of age. A full 
account of the provisions of the Act will be 
included in the outline of this year’s labour 
legislation which will appear in a future issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


New Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Act of Quebec 


The Speech from the Throne 


New Brunswick at the opening of the Legis- 


Commission lature of New Brunswick 
on Workmen’s announced that the govern- 
Compensation ment had appointed a Com- 


Mission to make a full in- 
vestigation of the financial affairs of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board and to suggest 
ractical means for the prevention of acci- 
dents. Reference was made to the changes in 
the Act that had been suggested recently by 
the representatives of organized labour in the 


Province (Lasour Gazette, February, 1931, 
page 178). The Commission is instructed to 
investigate this and all cognate subjects. The 


final reports of the New Brunswick Commis- 
sion on Old Age Pensions and Mothers’ Al- 
lowances are outlined elsewhere in this issue. 


The Saskatchewan Branch 


Proposed of the Canadian Manufac- 
periodical turers’ Association recently 
revision of suggested to the provincial 
Compensation government that in order 
Act to place the Workmen’s 


Compensation Act on a 
stable basis, prevent continual requests for 
amendments and the friction which this en- 
genders, and in order also to conserve the 
time of the government and legislature, the 
Act be opened for revision only once in every 
five years; and that on such occasions a com- 
mittee representative of the workmen, em- 
ployers and the legislature be appointed to 
confer and agree on proposed amendments. 


The February issue of the 
Old age pensions International Labour Re- 
in the United view, the official monthty 
States journal of the International 

Labour Office, contains an 
article on old age pensions in the United 
States by Mr. Maurice Stack, of the Social 
Insurance Section of the International Labour 
Office. In an introductory note to this article, 
it is stated that “in the United States the 
problem of providing workers with means of 
support during the periods when they cannot 
earn their living has, except in the special 
case of industrial accidents, hardly been recog- 
nized as being in principle a matter of public 
responsibility. The prevailing doctrine has 
been that the solution of this problem is the 
responsibility of each individual: let him 
accumulate savings or, if he will, join with 
others to insure their common risks. This 
doctrine has been abandoned in most parts 
of Europe because it has been found that 
most workers do not in fact cover their risk, 
either because their wages do not allow a 
sufficient margin, or because they are im- 
provident or prone to optimism: hence it has 
been necessary to establish systems of com- 
pulsory insurance. If the doctrine endures 
in the United States, it may be because rea! 
wages are much higher than in Europe, at 
least in the case of skilled workers, and there- 
fore the workers are supposed to be better able 
to cover their risk on their own initiative. 
Their common individualistic outlook and 
dislike of government interference has led 
both trade unions and employers to oppose 
compulsory contributory insurance, but both 
have established schemes of sickness, old age 
and unemployment insurance for their mem- 
bers or workers. A vast business in working- 
class life insurance is conducted by commercial 
companies. Finally, the logic of facts has 
obliged governments in almost every State 
to introduce workmen’s compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents. At the present time a wide- 
spread campaign is being waged for and 
against legislation to provide non-contributory 
old age pensions. The purpose of Mr. Stack’s 
article is to examine briefly the methods and 
adequacy of the voluntary provision against 
old age and the nature of the legislation which 
is being advocated as a supplement to such 
provision.” 


The Bureau of Railway 
Problems of Economics, established by 
railway the railways of the United 
transportation States for the scientific 
in 1930 study of transportation 


problems has published a 
review of railway operations in 1930, prepared 
by Julius H. Parmelee, the director of the 
Bureau. The writer states that while the 
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railway faced many problems in 1930, growing 
out of the world-wide depression of that year, 
they also confronted a number of economic 
problems not related to the depression. 

“The greatest of these was the rising tide 
of competition from other agencies of trans- 
portation, which some have thought might 
eventually engulf the railway industry. Briefly 
stated, the growth in number and use of the 
private passenger automobile and the com- 
mon carrier autobus has whittled down the 
passenger traffic to less than three-fifths of 
the volume of 1920. The private, contract, 
and common carrier motor truck operates in 
ever-widening zones of activity, and has 
brought an increasing element of freight com- 
petition into the picture. Additional elements 
are the growth of hydro-electric and other 
power plants, which indirectly tend to reduce 
coal consumption and coal movement by rail; 
rapid expansion in the pipe line industry, 
which has come to cover the piping of gasoline 
and natural gas, as well as the cruder oils; 
inland waterway development, fostered by 
large and increasing government appropria- 
tions for river and canal improvements.” 

The railway executives are asking that the 
measures of regulation now applied to their 
operations should be applied also to their 
competitors and that the government should 
withdraw from subsidized competition with 
the railways and give the carriers a respite 
from rate reductions and other unfavourable 
regulations. The pamphlet concludes as with 
the following plea:— 


“The nation must recognize that its economic 
welfare in the future depends on a modern 
and co-ordinated system of transportation, and 
that only a long look ahead, and an earnest 
and intelligent survey of present and future 
policy with respect to the development of the 
several agencies of transportation, will pre- 
serve the most effective agencies in full vigour, 
and will enable them adequately to meet the 
demands for transportation service.” 


The United States Public 
Health Service recently is- 
sued a report which suggests 
that the development of 
efficient whole-time local 
health organizations, through which all neces- 
sary public health activities may be conducted 
in proper sequence and in proper relation one 
to the other, is a program which should be 
enlarged and extended. As has been indicated 
by President Hoover, in a message to Con- 
gress, this should be based on local and State 
responsibility: “But the Federal Govern- 
ment,” it is stated, “also has an obligation of 
contributing to the establishment of such 
agencies. It is agreed by experienced public 
health authorities that any program limited 


Federal and 
local share in 
Health Units 


to special diseases or particular elements of 
the population is not economical and leads to 
confusion. There is no doubt that adequate 
local health organizations provide the machin- 
ery through which all public health activities 
may be conducted, thereby insuring to com- 
munities a well balanced comprehensive and 
general public health program adapted to their 
needs, It is believed that it would be of 
advantage to place such co-operative work on 
a more permanent basis, and to provide for 
it for a term of years rather than from year 
to year.” 


At a national conference of 
Amalgamation of trade unions affiliated to the 
Labour Unions in South African Trade Union 
South Africa Congress and Cape Federa- 

tion of Labour Unions 
which was held in Cape Town in October, 
1930, it was formally agreed to constitute a 
new South African Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil as the official voice of organized labour 
in South Africa. The National Executive 
Committee of the South African Trade Union 
Congress has now recommended all its affili- 
ated unions to transfer their affiliation to the 
newly constituted Trades and Labour Coun- 
‘cil as from January 1, 1931. 


Several other unions in the Cape Province 
and the Transvaal which have hitherto not 
been affiliated to either of the existing bodies 
have agreed to affiliate to the new Trades and 
Labour Council. These unions are mainly 
organizations of workers in the food and cater- 
ing industry. The Cape Federation of Labour 
Unions is consulting its affiliated unions on 
the question of affiliation to the new Council. 
It is also reported that the Department of 
Labour has agreed to recognize the Council 
as the channel of communication with South 
African organized labour on national and in- 
ternational matters. 


On February 16 the Al- 


Alberta berta Legislature unani- 
proposes mously adopted the follow- 
unemployment ing resolution, which was 
insurance moved by the premier, the 
conference Hon. Mr. Brownlee: “That 


having regard to the heavy 
financial obligation upon the Province and 
Municipalities by reason of the present un- 
employment and relief situation; and 

“Further having regard to the probability 
that notwithstanding any improvement in 
financial and economic conditions reasonably 
anticipated this year there will still be a very 
substantial amount of unemployment this 
summer and next winter; 

“Now, therefore, this Assembly is of the 
opinion that a conference should be held as 
early as possible this summer between the 
Dominion Government and the Governments 
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of the Provinces, together with representatives 
from the larger Municipalities, to formulate 
plans leading to a solution of this problem in 
the light of the experience of the present 
winter, and that the Government should com- 
municate with the Governments of Canada 
and of the Provinces to this effect.” 


The Speech from the 
Quinquennial Throne at the opening of 
Census for the British Columbia Legis- 
British Columbia lature on February 11, an- 

nounced that the provincial 
government had conducted negotiations for 
the establishment of a quinquennial census 
similar to that now taken in the Prairie Prov- 
inces. It was stated to be provisionally under- 
stood that this request would be granted, and 
would be put into effect following the Do- 
minion census of the present year. 

Under the Census and Statistics Act of 1905 
and the Statistics Act of 1918, a census of the 
population and agriculture of the three Prairie 
Provinces was taken in 1906, to be repeated 
every tenth year thereafter, in addition to the 
decennial census of the whole Dominion, which 
is taken in the intermediate decennial periods 
(1921, 1931, ete.). 


The Director of the United 


Vocational States Board for Vocational 
training and Education suggests that the 
technological national system of vocation- 
unemployment al training may be utilized 


to relieve unemployment 
resulting from the introduction of new machin- 
ery and of new operations and processes in 
industry. To this end he asks employers and 
workers ‘to keep the vocationa] schools in- 
formed as to new types of work for which 
training is needed. Training for new jobs, he 
states, is sometimes provided by labour unions 
for their members, by employers for their own 
workers, and by State or local educational ser- 
vices by means of special or “opportunity” 
courses. In order to make these systems 
generally effective he asks for full co-operation 
between the vocational school authorities and 
employers and workers. 

“The province of the vocational school in 
relieving technological employment is to re- 
train for new jobs those who have been thrown 
out of employment. The employer can give 
the school authorities information on employ- 
ment opportunities for which the school can 
train workers, and can frequently provide 
equipment for this training which the school 
does not possess. The worker on the other 
hand knows the requirements of specific occup- 
ations, information which is invaluable to the 
school in setting up vocational courses. For 
the information and assistance it needs in 
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setting up courses, therefore, the school must 
look to the employer and the employee 
groups.” 

The British Government’s 
Measures in recent measures for the re- 
various countries lief of unemployment in 
to cope with 1930 were outlined in the 
unemployment last issue of the Lasour 

GazettE, page 169. A sum- 
mary of the measures taken or recommended 
by the governments of various other countries 
to lessen unemployment, appears in Industrial 
and Labour Information, the weekly publi- 
cation of the International Labour Office, in 
its issue of February 9, as follows:— 

The German Minister of Finance has pro- 
posed that some of the funds now devoted to 
the relief of unemployment should be used to 
subsidise undertakings which would agree to 
provide employment for the workers concerned. 
In a statement recently published the French 
Minister of Labour said that employers had 
been invited to reduce hours of work rather 
than dismiss workers. The head of the Italian 
Government has expressed the opinion that 
the causes of the present depression are, among 
others, Soviet dumping, customs barriers, ex- 
penditure on armaments, political insecurity, 
the fall in the price of silver, and the hoard- 
ing of gold by certain countries; he added, 
however, that the principal cause of the de- 
pression was the lack of balance between pro- 
duction and consumption. Both in Yugoslavia 
and in Bulgaria labour representatives have 
asked the public authorities to take steps for 
the relief of unemployment by expediting 
public works. The results of the recent census 
of unemployment in Japan have now been 
published, and the Government has decided 
to undertake a scheme of public works on a 
national basis. 

The United States Cham- 


U.S. Chamber ber of Commerce is organ- 
of Commerce izing a concerted effort by 
seeks to American industry to stab- 
stabilize ilize employment and to in- 
employment sure business in future 


against the disturbing effects 
of recurring economic depressions. Mr. Julius 
Barnes, the chairman, stated on February 9 
that a committee composed of business execu- 
tives and economists was being formed, and 
that its work would consist of promoting 
ereater co-operation among trade organiza- 
tions. United efforts will thus be made to 
supplement the efforts of individual corpor- 
ations to strengthen the “key industries” 
throughout the country, and with a substantial 
number of workers relieved of unemployment 
it is hoped that a framework will be provided © 
to give greater rigidity to the structure of in- 
dustry. Mr. Barnes stated that the Chamber 
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was convinced that the movement could start 
from the trade associations, and he believed 
that if a certain number of trades could give 
their workers the assurance of uninterrupted 
employment a formidable barrier would be 
erected against the recurrent waves of depres- 
sion. 


The conference of Gover- 
nors of seven States on the 
subject of industrial depres- 
sions, to which reference 
was made in the last issue 
(page 120), at its first session, heard the case 
for and against unemployment insurance 
argued by experts and business men. Pro- 
fessor William Leiserson of Antioch College, a 
member of the Ohio State Unemployment 
Commission, held that unemployment insur- 
ance means nothing more or less than an ex- 
tension of the workmen’s compensation which 
is in effect in most states. “Workmen’s com- 
pensation is not paid out as damages for in- 
juries in industrial employment,” he said. 
“Tt is in payment for lost time. Unemploy- 
ment and the consequent loss of wages cannot 
be eradicated. The risk must be considered.” 

Professor Paul H. Douglas of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago stated his belief that unem- 
ployment will be pronounced for ten years or 
more, with longer periods of depression and 
shorter stretches of “good times” than we have 
had in the past. If workers are to be protecied 
by unemployment reserves against these ups 
and downs, he held, it must be by mandatory 
legislation. After a decade of experimenting, 
he pointed out, less than one per cent of the 
country’s workers are protected by voluntary 
funds, “It is a crucial fact that business men 
in general will not want to assume added 
costs which will place them at competitive dis- 
advantage with other firms which do not take 
similar action.” 

Mr. James D. Craig, an actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, which 
six months ago undertook a study of unem- 
ployment insurance at Governor Roosevelt’s 
request, told the conference that he felt in- 
surance for seasonal unemployment could be 
placed on an actuarial basis. “For techno- 
logical unemployment it is a question, It 
would be necessary to experiment in the in- 
dustrial relations field to accumulate the neces- 
sary actuarial experience, and we could do that 
if we were permitted by law to do it.” 


Some views on 
unemployment 
insurance 


President Hoover’s Emer- 


Industrial gency Committee for Em- 
policies ployment published in Janu- 
in times of ary a short report making 
depression suggestions as to the best 


industrial policies that could 
be followed by firms in times of reduced oper- 


ation and employment. These suggestions 
are based upon the practice of progressive 
companies which reported their policies to the 
Committee during its inquiries. A summary 
of the approved procedure is given as fol- 
lows:— 

“1. The policy upon which a company is 
acting in regard to employment procedure 
should be clearly determined and definitely 
stated, either for management use or for gen- 
eral announcement, as seems best. Concentra- 
tion of authority to see that the policy adopted 
is followed out is generally deemed essential. 

“2. Consultation with representatives of the 
workers affected, in the determination and ap- 
plication of procedure, is usually helpful in 
insuring that policies agreed upon may be fair 
as between individuals. 

“3. The maintenance of accurate and com- 
plete records of procedure and experience is 
helpful as a basis for future action. 

“4, Co-operative interchange of information 
on procedure and experience among companies 
in the same community, industry, region, or 
affiliated group, is proving to be most valu- 
able.” 


New developments of in- 


Community dustrial activity in various 
promotion of centres in Canada during 
industry the coming year are fore- 


cast in Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Progress in Canada, the monthly pub- 
lication of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. “The western outlook,” it is stated, “is 
steadily improving and confidence is being 
shown in all industries and trade. There is 
a better understanding of the causes of the 
economic situation with which commerce has 
been struggling, the successful outcome of 
which is now becoming apparent.” 


The Toronto Industrial Commission reports 
that during 1930 thirty new industrial firms 
were making ready to begin manufacturing 
operations in the city; besides these, 160 Brit- 
ish, European and United States firms stated 
that they are definitely considering the estab- 
lishment of plants in Canada, while 184 other 
firms are regarded as “prospects.” The Indus- 
trial Commissioner of Montreal also is in- 
itiating a new policy for attracting new indus- 
tries to that centre. “Community promotion,” 
it is stated, “has only recently found favour in 
the Dominion, but it may now be regarded 
as a proved system which yields good returns 
for the money invested. The Toronto Indus- 
trial Commission is notably justifying its ex- 
istence by bringing new industries and com- 
mercial enterprises to the city. While Mon- 
treal’s experiment will be carried out along 
different lines, its general principles will be 
the same.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation throughout 

Canada at the end of February was re- 

ported by superintendents of the Employment 
Service of Canada to be as follows:— 


There were no orders received for farm help 
in the Province of Nova Scotia, the majority 
_ of the farmers being busy hauling ice, breaking 
roads or sawing cordwood cut during the win- 
ter. Heavy storms hindered the hauling of 
logs and only a few requests for choppers had 
been received. Plentiful supplies of haddock 
and fresh cod were available, and lobster fish- 
ermen were busy preparing for the season. 
The majority of the mines at Stellarton, Thor- 
burn, Westville and in the vicinity of Sydney 
operated five days a week. Manufacturers of 
food stuffs and confectionery, also the oil re- 
fineries, reported business as being steady, 
while the iron and steel companies only showed 
a fair amount of activity. Building construc- 
tion at Halifax was progressing rapidly, with 
municipal street and sewer work being carried 
on by the various districts. A number of men 
were also employed by the railroads and bus 
companies for snow shovelling. Transporta- 
tion, both freight and passenger, was for the 
most part fair, as was also trade. An improve- 
ment was shown in the demand for women 
domestic workers and placements made accord- 
ingly. 

Very little activity in farming took place in 
the Province of New Brunswick, though in 
some districts farmers were busy hauling fur- 
nace wood for domestic use. City markets 
were well stocked, with not much change re- 
corded in prices. Fishermen along the Shediac 
and Kent shores reported lobster fishing as 
good, while at Chatham lobster fishermen 
were busy repairing factories and building 
boats and traps. Logging remained quiet. 
Manufacturers of confectionery and foodstuffs 
stated business was good, and woodworking 
factories and foundries were busy. Pulp and 
paper manufacture had fallen off, with several 
departments closed owing to over-production. 
A partial lay-off was reported among cotton 
goods workers at Saint John, a proportion of 
the staff in one factory taking week about. 
Building construction at Chatham was quiet, 
but considerable work continued on the high- 
ways. At Moncton, no permits had been 1is- 
sued, while at Saint John, excellent progress 
was being made on all jobs underway, with ad- 
ditional work soon to be started at West Saint 
John. Passenger, freight and bus traffic was 


heavy, and longshore men also were moder- 
ately busy. Retail trade was fairly good, clear- 
ance sales continuing in some localities, and 
wholesale houses were fairly busy on spring 
shipments. Few permanent positions for 
domestics were offered, but a considerable 
number of charwomen were placed in employ- 
ment. 

Scarcity of farm orders prevailed in the 
Province of Quebec. Sherbrooke was the only 
centre to report placements in logging. Min- 
ing also showed no improvement. In manu- 
facturing, Montreal returns showed greater 
activity in boot and shoe and textile factories. 
Printing trades likewise were busy, but cloth- 
ing was quiet, as was also tobacco and cigars, 
with a curtailment noted in rubber. Quebee 
reported leather trades in general, active, but 
furs and clothing slack. Sherbrooke, alone, 
stated manufacturing conditions were satisfac- 
tory, while at Three Rivers they were normal, 
with the exception of paper manufacturing, 
which was very quiet. Very few orders were 
reported in the building trades at Montreal, 
a few labourers having been placed. The 
municipal government, however, had employed 
during February, an average of 6,000 men on 
repairs and snow removal. In Quebec City 
construction was active, but maintenance quiet. 
Important projects in building construction 
were expected to be under way very soon in 
Hull, for which many men would be required. 
Building trades were quict at Sherbrooke, and 
at Three Rivers the only activity was the con- 
tinuation of work already underway. With 
the exception of Sherbrooke where conditions 
were satisfactory, trade was only fair. In the 
Women’s Domestic Section an increase in the 
number of orders and placements was shown 
in several localities. 

Stratford and London were the only districts 
in which farm orders were being received to 
any extent by employment offices in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. Very little employment was 
afforded in the logging industry, due to the 
small cut during the past few months and the 
lateness of the season, thus leaving a surplus 
of this class of labour in the North Country, 
for whom no other work was available. No 
expansion was shown in mining, and as a con- 
sequence, many men usually engaged in this 
class of work were seeking other employment. 
Conditions in the manufacturing group were 
also quiet, with no marked improvement to 
record. The pulp and paper industry was at 
a standstill at Sault Ste. Marie, but showed 
increased activity at Timmins. Conditions in 
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the rubber industry at Kitchener were less 
favourable. Iron and steel foundries at Well- 
and were on a better footing, but not doing 
so well at Sault Ste. Marie and Peterborough. 
Textile factories at London were re-absorbing 


old hands, while automobile plants at Windsor 
were still on short time. Practically the only 
source of employment under construction and 
maintenance at this season is relief work un- 
dertaken by municipalities and government 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted ) 












































1931 1930 1930 1929 
February January December February January December 

Trade, external, aggregate.... $ |.............. 96,047,920} 128,390,702} 149,071,910) 160,279,066) 174,842,396 

Imports, merchandise for 

COUSUIMPLION...\. \ si sse serine $ 50,413,895 60,337, 934 80,922,161 84,910,377 84,365,155 

Exports, Canadian produce. $ 44, 682, 883 66, 819, 668 66, 689, 817 73,507,327 88,520,355 
Customs duty collected....... $ 8,862,351 10,784, 997, 13, 033,490 13,177,425 13, 764, 587 
Bank debits to individual 

AOCOWUNUS cere nsteiarisisie sisehenunselare $ 2,668,324, 702! 3,012, 223,835] 2,815,024,273] 3,211,421,766| 3,804, 648,764 
Bank notes in circulation...... $ 141,438,920}  148,017,056)| 158,630,027) 156,062,061) 175,496,699 
Bank deposits, savings........ $ 1,428, 736,686] 1,425,845, 166|| 1,439,735,775| 1,439,814, 864| 1,434, 405,212 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.. $ 1, 141,110,017} 1,149,175,118)| 1,361, 998,574] 1,383,806, 716) 1,402, 787,330 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocks 106-9 103-1 155-3 155-7 156-5 

Preferred stocks 83-2 82-5 98-8 97-9 100-4 
(1)Index of interest rates..... 95-0 93 -9) 102-3 102-3 102-3 
(2)Prices, Wholesale, Index 3 

MUNDO cine secimeiniauts ciawteetrreterersis 76-0 76:7 77-8 94-0 95-4 96-0 
(4)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

BCU cunivetea sneer ier $ 19-78 20-21 20-46 22-12 22-17 22-11 
(3) Business failures, number......... 253 292 295 206 263 268 
(?)Business failures, liabilities $ 3,013, 619 4,198,418 6,994,011 7, 662, 262 6,187, 481 3,952, 550 
{?)Employment, Index num- 

er, Employers’ pay-roll 

HIPUTOSe/a/ts als leaker a aera 100-7 101-7 108-5 111-6 111-2 119-1 
(#) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

DOTS) SAP vias Asie cle see cateiteee: 16-0 17-0 13-8 10-8 11-4 9-3 
Isnimigration Shes t carseat col eon ee 1, 480 2,090 3, 963 3,366 4,944 
Railway— 

(8) Car loadings, revenue 
freight sere, dees esheen cars 190,173 185, 298 186,701 232,189 225, 283 212,987 
(8) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 13,404, 063 1S LOOy SCO ane eenetere 17,036,374 TTA DT 172i erika tneteneeite 
(7) Operating expenses...... $9 Penh eeecccinenl emer atettetel| apeinte ceases ateveerte 15,723,707 16,563,022 17,562,382 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings..... SoA lNe testo sree 11, 418, 882 16,324, 469 12,053, 903 13,018, 498 15,518, 232 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
ell lines SY. eyes Se aaat teeiese ate 10,554, 873 12,162,949 11,202, 411 12, 229, 667 12,364, 963 
Steam railways, freight in 
Py LODTINTIOS 2 vatemie na eines a csione | eRe leee melee career er Pe eee 2,167,340, 738) 2,210, 241,635] 2, 258,592,344 
Building permits........ SS i eeoecaet ciate 7,510,745 15,440,281 8,827,870 7,217,397 14, 688, 682 
(8) Contracts awarded $ 25, 930, 100 20, 299, 100 24,542,300 28, 464, 400 37,529, 900 32,549,000 
Mineral Production— 
rig iron, weer Leeeeerce tons 46,395 35,592 38, 293) 70,600 87,079 82,632 
Steel ingots and castings.... tons 82,637 57,598 56,101 106, 612 115, 200 82,415 
Perro alloys’....55...-0-0-¢ 4,467 3,530 4,612 6,943 6,986 

BUS a Rive Thiareataeoeeree« 1,164, 498 1,274, 857, 1,185, 458 1, 630,178 1,488,220 
Crude petroleum imports..... 58,970 69,390,000 73,746,000 77,727,000 67,060,000 
Rubber imports.............. 3,829, 000 ,016, 000) 5,039,000 6,365, 000 4,735,000 
Cotton imports............... 10, 152,000. 12,343, 000) 7,673,000 10,626,000 13,029,000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

lumbia..... eotensyercis cisieterete bd 113,892,534] 167,325,995] 165,376,408] 118,271,037} 296,489,324 
Mlour production enc cae ear b Diss | Mecmneske eee | ee ees 1,170,025 1,051,114 1,168,004 1,073,000 
)Sagartmanufactured + sacral baan [eee anette een eee 67,077,000 54,400, 000 31,239,000 56, 181,000 

utput of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ Veswy: Fast caress leraresovers aiotele 47,910,000 49,739,000 49,932,000 50, 155, 000 49,527,000 
Sales of insurance............ MS ean Bene oarteteoe 40,816,000 49,578,000) 45,159,000 46, 268,000 54,857,000 
Newsprint............ Seen caee tons.| Pie iaenkk 184,340 184, 760) 189, 154 206,305 230,008 
Automobiles, PASSONE ON -taralajesatetarsjolele|| siactsrsyeieleeiare ies 4,552 4,225) 13,021 8,856 4,426 
(10) Index of physical volume 

of business. ..... eas alalsie e)Sate corer sce eforal| eget ateisie coreraereee 131-2 129-5 155-0 168-4 152-6 
Industrial productions. o.ccsumercen|teemarteene cae 141-7 137-7 164-3 187-8 161-3 
Manutacturing 9s ee See eee eene |p meay yRnD te 124-0 127-8 153-6 151-3 148-3 








a aa ee ee ee a eee 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending February 28, 1931, and co 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 

(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 

(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(*) Sugar production given in periods offour weeks. 


rresponding previous periods. 


(©) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 


exports, car loadines, shares traded and bank debits. 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes produc 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings 


Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 


tion of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cattle, 


sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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authorities. It was hoped, however, that new 
projects soon to be underway would provide 
work for many of the building tradesmen and 
unskilled labourers now idle. Orders were 
slowly coming in to the Women’s Domestic 
Section, but applicants, in some cases, were 
dificult to place, owing to lack of experience 
and references, or to the poor type of worker 
available. Casual placements were also fewer 
in number. 

A few enquiries for farm help for early 
spring were made in the Province of Mani- 
toba; otherwise there was little demand. Log- 
ging was quiet, the close of the season being 
partially responsible for this. Mining likewise 
showed no improvement. Conditions in manu- 
facturing were somewhat better. Due to un- 
usually fine weather, prospects were excellent 
for an early start on construction in the City 
of Winnipeg and projects already underway 
were proceeding rapidly. Elsewhere, there was 
little doing, other than that afforded by the 
relief plan. Trade was fair. The demand for 
experienced women domestics was slightly 
greater, but a substantial decline occurred in 
the number of orders for day workers. 

The demand for farm help in the Province 
of Saskatchewan remained practically un- 
changed, with the number of applicants in- 
creasing. There was also little activity in 
logging, the lack of snow making it difficult to 
haul cordwood. Miners were working only 
one or two shifts per week. Building construc- 
tion was very quiet, and though some road 
maintenance was being carried on, conditions 
in this group were not favourable. Relief 
work in several cities, however, helped soine- 
what to relieve the situation. A large number 
of enquiries were made regarding railroad 
work, but nothing was in sight. Orders were 
being placed for women domestic workers. and 
where Saskatoon reported a shortage of ap- 
plicants for city and country domestic work. 
other offices had a surplus of registered work- 
ers on hand. 

The demand for farm help in the Province 
of Alberta remained fair, with applicants 
plentiful and little difficulty in filling orders 
where wages were offered. A few bushmen 
were placed, the conditions in this industry 
being much slacker than usual. Coal mines, 
which had been in operation, were gradually 
closing down, thus increasing the number of 
unemployed seeking work on the various relief 
schemes in progress throughout the province, 
which for the most part took the form of con- 
struction of water mains and highway improve- 
ment. Little actual building construction was 
reported, with prospects for the immediate 
future in this line none too bright. Manufac- 
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turing industries were running very quietly, 
with no demand for extra help. Trade also 
was quiet. The majority of work offered in 
the Women’s Domestic Section was of a casual 
nature, with sufficient help on hand to meet 
the demand. 

There were few immediate requests for farm 
hands in the Province of British Columbia, 
however enquiries had been received for spring 
help. Little improvement was evident in log- 
ging and lumbering, though several small port- 
able tie mills in the Fraser Valley were about 
to resume cutting. Little activity was also 
shown in mining, either coal or metal. Manu- 
facturing was quiet, but shingle and saw mills 
were in better condition than during previous 
weeks, even if still much below normal capa- 
city. Sash and door factories were particularly 
slack, and several had closed down. The dry- 
dock and shipyard at Prince Rupert was not 
so busy, a number of mechanics having been 
discharged, while longshoring and_ shipping 
there, and at Vancouver, was extremely quiet. 
Very little general building was taking place. 
Government road construction, however, was 
still being carried on, and this along with re- 
lief work on sewers and mains, sponsored by 
various municipalities, was about all the work 
available for the average labouring man. Few 
orders were received for railroad work. Trade, 
both retail and wholesale, was only average. 
Lists of applicants for positions in the 
Women’s Domestic Section continued to grow, 
the advanced age of some of the workers, or 
the lack of experience of others, along with 
the scarcity of calls, being the chief handicaps 
in the situation. On the whole, little improve- 
ment was shown in the labour situation 
throughout the province. 


Employment showed a slight 
decrease at the beginning of 
February; the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
from 7,431 firms, whose staffs aggregated 904,- 
315 persons, as compared with 913,080 on 
January 1. Reflecting this decline, the index 
(average 1926100) stood at 100-7 at the be- 
ginning of February, while in the preceding 
month it was 101-7, and on February 1, 1930, 
1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, it was 111-6, 110-5, 102-0, 96-6, 
91-8, 87-1, 91-7, 90:6, 79°9 and 91-2, respec- 
tively. 

‘ Reductions were recorded in all provinces 
except Ontario, where the tendency was up- 
ward. In the Maritime Provinces, construction 
reported especially heavy losses, but decreases 
were also indicated in logging, mining, com- 
munications and trade, while manufacturing 


EMPLOYERS’ 
Reports 
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was brisker. In Quebec, manufacturing, (not- 
ably of iron and steel and textile products) 
transportation and railway construction showed 
increases, but logging, mining, building and 
highway construction and trade were slacker. 
In Ontario, considerable gains were made in 
manufacturing, notably in the iron and steel, 
textile and lumber divisions. Construction 
also reported heightened activity, while there 
were seasonal reductions in trade and trans- 
portation, and logging and communication also 
released employees. In the Prairie Provinces, 
logging and railway construction were more 
active, but shrinkage was recorded in trade, 
highway construction, transportation, mining, 
manufacturing and communications. In Brit- 
ish Columbia, there was recovery in manu- 
facturing, and building and railway construc- 
tion were rather brisker, but highway con- 
struction and services were slacker. 


The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 
the adjacent Border: Cities, and Vancouver, 
while Quebec, Toronto and Winnipeg showed 
reductions. In Montreal, manufacturers re- 
gistered substantial recovery, especially in the 
iron and steel and textile groups, and trans- 
portation was also busier, but heavy losses 
occurred in trade and building construction. In 
Quebec, manufactures reported curtailment, 
and trade and construction were seasonally 
dull. In Toronto, heavy seasonal decreases 
took place in trade and construction, and trans- 
portation was also slacker, but there were 
important gains in manufacturing, notably in 
textile factories. In Ottawa, manufacturing 
was brisker, and improvement was also noted 
in highway construction, while trade and build- 
ing were seasonally quiet. In Hamilton, em- 
ployment showed an increase, mainly in city 
construction work, although manufacturing 
was also slightly busier. In Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, considerable recovery 
was indicated, chiefly in automobile plants. In 
Winnipeg, the number employed showed a 
contraction, mainly in trade and communica- 
tions, while manufactures were somewhat more 
active. In Vancouver, the manufacturing, 
transportation and construction industries re- 
ported recovery, but trade and services was 
slacker. 

An analysis of the return by industries shows 
improvement in manufacturing, notably in the 
iron and steel and textile industries, but 
the lumber, leather and non-ferrous metal 
divisions also registered important gains, while 
there were losses in animal food, pulp and 
paper, rubber, building material, electric cur- 
rent and non-metallic mineral plants, Logging, 


mining, communications, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance and trade reported 
curtailment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of February, 1981. 


Contrary to the unfavourable 
employment trend of the last 
few months among local trade 
unions, the situation at the 
close of January showed slight improvement. 
This was indicated by the reports received 
for January from a total of 1,866 labour organi- 
zations with an aggregate membership of 
210,402 persons, of whom 33,700 or 16:0 per 
cent were idle on the last day of the month, 
compared with 17-0 per cent in December. 
The level of activity was, however, consider- 
ably below that of January, 1930, when 10-8 
per cent of the members reported were with- 
out work. Quebec unions registered large em- 
ployment increases from December, due to 
the more active conditions prevailing in the 
garment establishments of Montreal. The 
employment tendency in Nova Scotia was 
also upward, though the gain recorded was 
but nominal. Of the declines registered in 
the remaining provinces none were particularly 
noteworthy. Ontario and Quebee unions re- 
ported reductions from January a year ago 
which involved the greatest number of work- 
ers, and in New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan also extensive employment cur- 
tailment was noted. Contractions on a more 
moderate scale were indicated by Alberta and 
British Columbia unions. On the other hand, 
Nova Scotia unions registered fractional gains 
in activity. 

A review in greater detail on unemploy- 
ment among local trade unions appears else- 
where in this issue. 


TrADE UNION 
Reports 


Reports from the offices of 


EmrioyMent the Employment Service of 
OFFICE Canada for the month of 
Reports. January, 1931, showed 55,627 


references of persons to posi- 
tions, and a total of 53,972 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular employment 
were 13,932, of which 10,846 were of men and 
3,086 of women, while placements in casual 
employment totalled 40,040. Vacancies offered 
by employers to the Service numbered 55,185. 
Of these 47,853 were for men and 7,332 for 
women, while applications for employment 
were registered from 74,383 men and 11,661 
women, a total of 86,044. A gain in applica- 
tions received was shown, when the business 
of the month was compared with that of the 
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preceding period, but vacancies and place- 
ments showed a decline. All divisions, how- 
ever, recorded increases over those of January 
a year ago, the reports for December, 1930, 
showing 55,675 vacancies offered, 74,171 appli- 
cations made, and 54,751 placements effected, 
while in January, 1930, there were recorded 
27,365 vacancies, 43,790 applications for work, 
and 25,929 placements in regular and casual 
employment, A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of January, 1931, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 
BuiLpine pared by the Dominion 
PerRMITs AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
ConTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED during January, 1931, was 


$7,510,745, as compared with 
$15,489,964 in the preceding month, and with 
$7,217,397 in January, 1930. 


The MacLean Building Review states that 
construction contracts awarded throughout 
Canada during February amounted to $25,- 
930,100, exceeding those for January by 27-7 
per cent, an increase of $5,631,000. The in- 
crease was made up entirely of work in the 
engineering group, building groups showing a 
slight decrease. Of the total amount, $16,304,- 
100 was for engineering purposes; $5,369,300 
was for business buildings; $3,701,000 was for 
residential buildings, and $555,000 was for in- 
dustrial purposes. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during February, by prov- 
mees, was as follows: Quebec, $11,546,700; 
Ontario, $7,813,000; British Columbia, $2,634,- 
900; Alberta, $1,212,200; Manitoba, $1,201,300 ; 
Saskatchewan, $849,400; Nova Scotia, $512,100; 
New Brunswick, $155,500; Prince Edward 
Island, $5,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months of 1929, are shown in the table on 
page 272. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that manufacturing production in 
Canada showed a further decline in January 
and considerable irregularity developed during 
the month. Imports of raw cotton, indicating 
prospects in the cotton industry, were con- 
siderably below the level of the last quarter 
of 1930. The quantity was 10,151,000 pounds 
compared with 12,343,000 in December, and 


imports are normally greater in January than 
in the preceding month. Newsprint produc- 
tion showed recession from the level of De- 
ecember, whereas a substantial increase would 
be normal for the season. Operations were 
at 57-3 per cent of rated capacity. 


Production of pig iron at 35,592 tons was 7 
per cent lower than the total of 38,293 tons 
in December, and less than one half the 87,079 
tons made in January of a year ago. At the 
end of January, the same three furnaces were 
in blast as on December 31. These active 
furnaces, located at Sydney, Hamilton, and 
Sault Ste. Marie, had a daily capacity of 
1,400 tons or about 33 per cent of the total 
capacity of all blast furnaces in Canada. Pro- 
duction of steel ingots and castings amounted 
to 57,598 tons, a gain of 8 per cent over the 
56,101 tons of December. 


The output of cars and trucks was 6,496 
compared with 5,622 in December, the gain 
after seasonal adjustment being 22-5 per cent. 
Jmports of crude rubber indicating prospects 
in the tire and rubber goods industries, were 
3,829,000 pounds compared with 3,016,000 
pounds in December, representing a substan- 
tial gain even after seasonal adjustment. The 
imports of crude petroleum at 58,975,000 gal- 
lons showed considerable decrease from the 
69,388,009 gallons imported in December. The 
index of manufacturing production was 124-0 
in January compared with 127-8 in December. 


The estimated carryover of wheat at the 
beginning of the present crop year was 
112,000,000 bushels and the final estimate of 
the 1930 crop was 398,000,000 bushels, making 
a total of 510,000,000 bushels. Deducting 
110,000,000 bushels as an allowance for seed, 
home consumption and unmerchantable grain, 
it is calculated that 400,000,000 bushels were 
then available for export—about 100,000,000 
bushels more than for the same season of 
1929. The total excess up to the end of 
January in the exports over the same period 
of the last crop year was nearly 60,000,000 
bushels. Consequently the surplus available 
on January 31, with no allowance for carry- 
over, amounted to 244,000,000 bushels, or 
44,000,000 bushels more than the comparable 
quantity at the same date in 1980. 


Coal—Canadian output of coal during Jan- 
uary of 1,164,498 tons recorded a decline of 
24-7 per cent from the five-year average for 
the month of 1,545,523 tons. January output 
consisted of 783,246 tons of bituminous coal, 
45,707 tons of sub-bituminous coal and 335,545 
tons of lignite. Alberta was the leading pro- 
ducing province with an output of 455,307 
tons, or 39 per cent of the total production. 
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Nova Scotia mines produced 438.491 tons, or 
38 per cent of the total output. British 
Columbia’s production totalled 166,475 tons; 
Saskatchewan, 83,411 tons; and New Bruns- 
wick, 20,814 tons. 

Imports in January declined to a low point, 
the total for the month was 792,826 tons or 
31-1 per cent below the 1926-1930 average 
for the month of 1,151,493 tons. Receipts of 
bituminous coal in January totalled 546,263 
tons. Anthracite importations amounted to 
245,119 tons, made up of 239,420 tons from the 
United States and 5,699 tons from Great Brit- 
ain. During the month 1,444 tons of lignite 
coal were cleared through the ports of British 
Columbia. 

An appreciable falling off was recorded in 
the exports of Canadian coal during January. 
Exports for the month totalled 37,017 tons 
or 65:6 per cent less than the average for 
January during the period 1926-1980. 

Coal available for consumption in Canada 
during January amounted to 1,920,307 tons, 
consisting of 245,119 tons of anthracite coal, 
1,295,730 tons of bituminous coal, 45,707 tons 
of sub-bituminous coal, and 333,751 tons of 
lignite coal. The average January coal supply 
during the period 1926-1930 was 2,589,317 tons. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in January, 1931, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted to 
$50,413,895 as compared with $60,337,934 in the 
preceding month and with $84,662,377 in Janu- 
ary, 1930. The chief imports in January, 1931, 
were: Iron and its products, $10,051,314; Non- 
metallic minerals and their products, $8,246,470; 
Fibres, textiles and textile products, $8,024,617. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
January, 1931, amounted to $44,682,883 as 
compared with $66,819,668 in the preceding 
month and with $73,507,326 in January, 1980. 
The chief exports in January, 1931, were: 
Wood, wood products and paper, $14,310,018; 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $9,857,271; Non-ferrous metals and their 
products, $7,046,881. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE, 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada in February, 1931, was higher than 
that occurring during January, 1931, being ap- 
proximately twice that during the latter 
month. The number of employees involved 
also showed a substantial increase owing to a 
strike of 1,700 dressmakers in Toronto. As 
compared with February, 1980, while the latter 
month had two disputes less, double the num- 


ber of workers were involved, with a propor- 
tionally large amount of time loss, due chiefly 
to a strike of women’s clothing factory workers 
in Toronto which involved some 2,000 workers 
for about one week during February last year. 
There were in existence during the month 
elght disputes, involving 1,966 workers, and 
resulting in a time loss of 9,505 working days, 
as compared with six disputes, involving 560 
workers, and resulting in a time loss of 4,840 
working days in January. In February, 1930, 
there were on record six disputes, involving 2,959 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 14,360 
working days. At the end of the month there 
were three disputes recorded as strikes or lock- 
outs, involving approximately 1,716 workers. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected, but which had not been 
formally called off or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty cities was again considerably lower 
at $9.44 at the beginning of February, as com- 
pared with $9.86 for January; $11.83 for Feb- 
ruary, 1930; $11.15 for February, 1929; $11.03 
for February, 1928; $11,238 for February, 1927; 
$11.50 for February, 1926; $10.93 for February, 
1925; $10.75 for February, 1924; $10.53 for 
February, 1923; $10.61 for February, 1922; 
$14.08 for February, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.54 for February, 1918; 
and $7.75 for February, 1914. Of the twenty- 
nine items of foods twenty-four were lower, 
the most important decline being in eggs, 
while less important decreases occurred in the 
prices of beef, bacon, lard, milk, cheese, bread, 
flour, rolled oats, beans, evaporated apples and. 
prunes. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$19.78 at the beginning of February, as com- 
pared with $20.21 for January; $22.12 for Feb- 
ruary, 1930; $21.41 for February, 1929; $21.25 
for February, 1928; $21.46 for February, 1927; 
$21.87 for February, 1926; $21.19 for February, 
1925; $21.18 for February, 1924; $21.17 for 
February, 1923; $21.07 for February, 1922; 
$24.85 for February, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $19.80 for February, 1918; and 
$14.54 for February, 1914, Fuel and rent showed 
little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
lower at 76-0 for February, as compared with 
76-7 for January; 94:0 for February, 1930; 


95:0 for February, 1929; 96-8 for February,. 
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1928; 97-6 for February, 1927; and 102-2 for 
February, 1926. In the classification according 
to chief component materials one of the eight 
main groups was higher, while seven were 
lower. The Vegetables and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts group advanced, mainly because of 
higher prices for wheat, flax, oats, rye, barley, 
flour, malt, oatmeal and rolled oats, which 
more than offset declines in the prices of can- 
ned: fruits, corn, gluten meal, potatoes and 
hay. The groups which declined were: the 
Animals and their Products group, due to 
lower quotations for raw furs, hides, leather 
and livestock; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, because of declines in the 


Nova Scotia Miners Desire 


The local union of the United Mine Workers 
of America at Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, adopted 
the following resolution on February 24:— 


“Whereas, unemployment has steadily in- 
creased during the past years in the coal mines 
of the Province, and whereas, there has been 
no legislation put into effect to permanently 
lessen unemployment in the coal industry of 
this Province; and whereas, having passed 
through a year of suffering and want to thous- 
ands of miners and mine workers of this 
Province, with no relief in sight; and whereas, 
there are no means whereby the worker un- 
employed can sustain his family without hav- 
ing to beg for municipal relief or become de- 
pendent on charity; and whereas, municipal, 
provincial and federal governments all refuse 
to accept responsibility in providing adequate 
assistance to the worker unemployed; and 
whereas, unemployment causes a tremendous 
amount of privation and distress to the worker 
where there is no permanent relief for him 
when unemployed. 


“Therefore, be it resolved, that we ask the 
Provincial Government to immediately place 
into operation a system of unemployment 
insurance to assist the workers of this Prov- 
ince from the distressing conditions existing 
during the past year. Be it further resolved, 
that we ask the Provincial Government to 
give one per cent per ton of the royalty which 
it receives from the coal industry to assist 
in maintaining unemployment insurance, and 


prices or raw jute, hessian, raw silk and raw 
wool, which more than offset higher prices for 
raw cotton and wool cloth; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, due to reduced 
prices for timber and lumber; the Iron and 
its Products group, because of lower prices for 
galvanized steel sheets, wire, scrap iron and 
steel; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower prices for antimony, 
copper, copper sheets, copper wire, lead and 
zinc; the Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group, because of lower prices for 
gasoline and kerosene; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, because of reduced 
quotations for litharge and lamp black. 


Unemployment Insurance 


that a tax of one per cent be placed on every 
ton of coal mined in this Province to main- 
tain an unemployment insurance scheme.” 





The annual convention of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Association of Ontario 
will be held at Toronto on April 23 and 24. 
At this convention, accident prevention will 
be discussed in detail, looking to a further 
reduction in accidents and compensation costs. 





The ratepayers of Edmonton, Alberta, 
recently voted by a large majority in favour 
of a half-holiday for retail clerks in the city 
for eleven months in each year. The ballot 
was taken for the purpose of settling a con- 
troversy that had been in progress for the 
past year in regard to the early closing of 
stores for one afternoon each week. A similar 
ballot was taken about a year ago, Wednes- 
day afternoon being fixed as the time for 
closing, Wednesdays in December being ex- 
cepted. Following the first ballot the City 
Council obtained from the Legislature an 
amendment to the City Charter which pro- 
vided for a half-holiday each Wednesday dur- 
ing May, June, July and December, this 
arrangement superseding that under the first 
ballot. The second ballot was then taken 
with the result mentioned above. As _ the 
regulations now stand, the Council has ordered 
early closing for four months, permitting stores 
to remain open for the other seven months 
with the stipulation that all clerks are to be 
given a half-holiday in each week. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1931 


PPLICATIONS for the establishment of 

Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 

tion under the provisions of the Industrial 

Disputes Investigation Act were received in 

the Department of Labour during the past 
month as follows:— 

(1) From certain employees of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, being members 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
menand Enginemen. The pointsat issue 
related to the perpetuation and applica- 
tion of rules governing “ representation ” 
and “regulation of mileage,” including 
conditions under which demoted engi- 
neers may take and hold positions of 
firemen. The number of employees 
directly concerned in the dispute was 
stated to be 4,500. 

(2) From certain employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, being 
members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. The 
dispute in this ease concerned the appli- 
cation of the mileage regulations, 4,000 
employees being directly affected. 


Upon receipt of the above applications the 
Department endeavoured to bring about a 
satisfactory disposition of the matters in dis- 
pute without the necessity of the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation and at the close of the month action 
under the statute was being withheld in each 
case at the request of the applicants pending 
further conference on the subject. 


Application Withdrawn 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
reported in the February issue of the Lasour 
Gazerth (page 129) as having been received 
from certain work equipment employees of 
the Canadian National Railways, Atlantic 
Region, being ditchermen, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 
The application was subsequently withdrawn 
by the employees concerned, and no board was 
established. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Outline of Decisions in Recent Cases 


"T BREE new decisions were given recently 

by the Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1. Earlier decisions were out- 
jined in the Lasour Gazertn, January, 1931, 
page 12, and in previous issues; and the fourth 
report of the proceedings of the Board cover- 
ing the period from October, 1927, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1930, was issued as a supplement to 
the issue of December, 1930. 


This Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918 between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose be- 
ing to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
labour, one for each of the following railway 
brotherhoods: the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen; the Order of Telegraphers; and 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Railway Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 369.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines) and Brotherhood of 


Locomotive Engineers. 


An engineer in freight service outside the 
regular schedules was taken off his train and 


_required to “double-head” or run his engine 


as a second engine on a freight train running 
in the opposite direction for a distance of 
eight miles. Later he “double-headed” back 
to the point where he had left his train, and 
proceeded to his original destination. The 
employees claimed that when this engineer 
was required to run in the opposite direction 
from his objective terminal, he automatically 
entered “short-turn” service, and that he 
should be compensated under Paragraph (a), 
Article (2) of the Engineers schedule, that 
is on the basis of mileage or hours of run. 
The Company contended that no additional 
mileage was due in such a case, except that 
payment should be made for overtime over 
the full trip in accordance with Article 33, 
clause H. The company claimed further that 
the paragraph cited by the employees referred 
cnly to “turn-around” service, and was not 
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applicable to a crew used to assist at or be- 
tween intermediate stations. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


Case No. 370.—Canadian Pacific Railwav 
(western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


An engineer was ordered to be ready at 
6.30 a.m., his train to depart at 7 am. He 
eame on duty at 5.15 am. and performed 
hostling service until 5.45, at which time the 
preparatory time of 45 minutes began, as 
allowed by the Engineer’s agreement. The 
employees claimed that he should be allowed 
pay for the 30 minutes he was on duty before 
the preparatory time began, under the pro- 
visions of Article 27, which reads as follows:— 

(a) Except as otherwise specified, engineers 
will be paid a minimum of thirty min- 
utes at rate for class of service for host- 
ling engine preparatory to commence- 
ment of trip or when putting engine 
away at completion of same where men 
are required to do such work, but when 
it takes more than thirty minutes actual 
time will be paid for such work. It is 
understood that engineers will not be 
required to hostle engine during time 
paid for by other arbitraries, for the 
puipose of depriving men of hostling 
allowance. Duplicate payment will not 
in any case be made. 

(b) Hostling of engine at end of run in 
short run service may be used to make 
up a minimum day. 

The company contended that 45 minutes 

was allowed for preparatory time, the 30 min- 
utes from 6.30 to 7 a.m. being allowed for 


movement of the train to the station and for 
taking on water; and further that the engineer 
was not ordered for or required to report at 
5.15 a.m. : 

The Board decided that under the language 
of the agreement, in cases in which after 
coming on duty engineers are required to 
hostle engines, they are entitled to an allow- 
ance of thirty minutes for such service in 
addition to the thirty minutes preparatory 
time allowance for service up to the time 
ordered for. 


Case No. 371.—Canadian National Railways 
(central region) and Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 


On a heavy ascending grade between North 
Stratford and Wenlock, a distance of about 
8 miles, an assisting engine is operated out of 
Island Pond to help the way-freight train 
between these two points, and as the assisting 
engine is operated out of Island Pond it is 
allowed to remain coupled with the train to 
the latter point, a distance of fifteen miles 
in all. The employees claimed that this prac- 
tice violated the rule which reads: “Way- 
freight trains will not be double headed ex- 
cept where there is but one freight train each 
daily.” The company contended that the use 
of an assisting engine on a way-freight train, 
when necessitated by physical conditions over 
a short stretch of territory, does not constitute 
“double heading” of way-freights as prohibited 
by the rule above quoted. 

The Board decided that the double heading 
of way-freight trains from North Stratford to 
Island Pond as a practice was in conflict with 
the provision of the agreement as stated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence in Canada during February, 1931, 
was eight, as compared with six in the pre- 
ceding month. Owing to a strike of 1,700 
dressmakers at Toronto the number of work- 
ers involved showed a considerable increase, 
being 1,966 as compared with 560 for January, 
while the time loss was about twice as large, 
9,505 working days being lost in February as 
compared with 4,840 in January. Comparing 
the figures with those for February, 1930, while 
the latter month had only six disputes, there 
was double the number of workers involved, 
with a proportionally large amount of time 
loss, due chiefly to a strike of women’s cloth- 
ing factory workers in Toronto which involved 
some 2,000 workers for about one week during 
February last year. 
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Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 

*Feb. 1931... 8 1,966 9,505 

AJM. eLOSLean 6 560 4,840 

Feb. 1930.... 6 2,959 14,360 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an in- 
dustrial condition which is undoubtedly a lock- 
out, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Departnient, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more em- 
ployees and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
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disputes involving less than six employees, are 
included in the published record only when ten 
days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in 
the Department, and the figures are given in 
the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as “minor disputes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 

Three disputes, involving approximately one 
hundred and forty workers, were carried over 
from January (information as to one of these, 
fur workers in Toronto, is included for the 
first time in this issue) and five disputes com- 
menced during February. Of these eight dis- 
putes, four terminated during the month and 
one was recorded as having lapsed. Of these 
five disputes, four were recorded as resulting 
in favour of the employer and one in favour 
of the workers, leaving three recorded as un- 
terminated at the end of February, namely: 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont., mo- 
tion picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., and 
waitresses, Vancouver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to six such disputes, namely: electrotypers, 
Toronto, Ont., Dec. 20, 1926, one employer; 
photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 7, 1929, 
one employer; bakery drivers, Saskatoon, 
Sask., Sept. 22, 1930, one employer; upholster- 
ers, Toronto, Ont., Dec. 10, 1930, one employer; 
and coal miners, Shaughnessy, Alta., Jan. 15, 
1931, one employer. The dispute involving 
motion picture projectionists in Vancouver, 
BC., since June 23, 1980, carried in this list 
for some months, appears to have lapsed dur- 
ing February. 

Reference has been made in the press to a 
reported dispute between fishermen and owners 
of boats engaged in the halibut fisheries oper- 
ating from Vancouver and Prince Rupert over 
the renewal of the agreement as to the fisher- 
men’s share of the catch, etc. It has been re- 
ported that there was a cessation of work for 
a time toward the end of February, but that 
an agreement was reached involving some 
changes from that previously in force, but par- 
ticulars as to the dispute and settlement have 
not been received. 


The following paragraphs give particulars re- 
garding certain disputes in addition to the in- 
formation in the tabular statement: 


Coa Miners, SHAucHNessy, Auta—In con- 
nection with this dispute, reported in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, early in 
the month, at the request of the union, a re- 
presentative of the Labour Department at- 
tempted to bring about a settlement by con- 
ciliation. The manager stated that as two 
agreements with the union had been violated 
he would deal in future only with his own 
employees, and that as he had signed an 
agreement with a committee of the employees 
who had resumed work he had all the men 
necessary for carrying on operations for the 
time being. The representative of the workers 
claimed that the trouble would not have 
occurred if the management had dealt with 
the officers of the union. The dispute was 
therefore not settled, but as employment con- 
ditions appeared to be no longer affected, it 
has been recorded as terminated from Febru- 
ary 5, 1931, and added to the list of strikes 
and lockouts which have not been called off 
by the union under those conditions. 


Fur Workers, Toronto, Ont.—Employees 
in two establishments ceased work on January 
14, 1931, against a reduction in wages that was 
claimed to be in violation of an agreement not 
expiring until April, 1982. The employer 
claimed that the dispute was the result of a 
misunderstanding. On February 16, work was 
resumed under the wages and conditions of 
the agreement. 


Pitz Drivers, Bripce Bumpers anp Horstine 
ENncrinrgers, VANcouver, B.C.—This dispute, 
occurring on January 3, 1931, as the result of 
a protest against the employment of any but 
union members, appears to have lapsed, the 
workers involved having been replaced by 
January 17. 


WomMEN’s CLoTHING Factory Workers 
(CLOAKMAKERS) AND SYMPATHETIC STRIKE OF 
DRESSMAKERS AND Furriers, WInNiPEG, MAN. 
—Cloakmakers in one establishment, about 
sixty in number, ceased work on February 4 
protesting against a reduction in wages for 
some of the classes alleged to be from ten per 
cent to thirty-five per cent and the laying-off 
of about fifteen employees. The employees 
had desired that the work available should be 
divided among the regular staff. On February 
10 dressmakers and furriers in the same estab- 
lishment ceased work in sympathy with the 
cloakmakers. A number of employees tem- 
porarily laid off are reported also to have 
joined in the sympathetic strike, bringing the 
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number up to about eighty. A number of em- 
ployees in each class on strike remained at 
work, and the strikers were replaced to a great 
extent. The establishment was picketted and 
some of the pickets were arrested, including 
one of the union organizers of the Industrial 
Union of Needle Trades Workers of Canada. 
Two of those arrested were fined for disorderly 
conduct and assault. On February 25 the strike 
was. called off by the union, the employer 
making no concessions to the strikers. 


CrorHIne Factory Workers, Toronto, 
Ont.—Employees in about seventy dressmak- 
ing establishments in Toronto ceased work on 
February 25, 1931, the demand of the union, 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, for an agreement with the dressmaking 


manufacturers’ association having been refused. 
Negotiations had been in progress since early 
in the year, and the officials of the Ontario 
Department of Labour mediated between the 
parties but without securing a settlement. A 
union official estimated that eighty per cent 
of the employees in these establishments were 
on strike. In connection with picketting a 
number of strikers were arrested for interfer- 
ing with the entry of workers into the shops. 
At the end of the month the dispute was still 
unterminated. On February 27, three firms 
were reported to have made agreements with 
the union, followed by others early in March. 


Morton Picrurge Prosucrionists, Orrawa, 
Ont.—Employees in three theatres operated by 
one proprietor, became involved in a dispute 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1931 








Number Time 
Industry, occupation and locality of loss in 

workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1931 


MINING, ETC.— 


Coal miners, Shaughnessy, 
SNES Perey vase eke be tote ha Ste tenatelaver aye ine 90 
MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather and other Animal 
Products— 
Fur workers, Toronto, Ont.... 50 
CoNnstTRUCTION— 
Bridge— 


Pile, drivers, bridge builders 
and hoisting engineers, Van- 


EOUVET ED Ore ar ete trey Pa OMe ete ore ePne Te Pes aveiecn, « 


350 |Commenced Jan. 15, 1931; against dismissal of 


workers; employment conditions no longer affec- 
ted by February 5, 1931. 


600 |Commenced Jan. 14, 1931; against reduction in 


wages; terminated Feb. 14, 1931; in favour of 
workers. 


..{Commenced Jan. 3, 1931; against employment of 


any but union members; lapsed early in February. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during February, 1931 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tectilles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing factory workers, 


(cloakmakers), Winnipeg, 
EAT eco een eerie orci eaten ee 60 
Clothing factory workers 
(dressmakers and furriers), 
Winnipeg, Man.............+ 50 
Clothing factory workers 
(dressmakers), Toronto, Ont 1,700 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— rs Ns 
Motion picture projectionists, 
Ottawa, OntAces var eee 8 6 
Business and Personal— 
Waitresses (restaurant), Van- 
COUV ET ibe Cre dee chee teas: 10 225 








1,000 


500 


6,800 


Commenced February 4, 1931; against reduction in. 
wages and staff; terminated Feb. 25, 1931; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced Feb. 10, 1931; sympathy with strike of 
cloakmakers; terminated Feb. 25, 1931; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced Feb. 25, 1931; for union wages and 
working conditions; unterminated. 





Commenced Feb. 23, 1931; to maintain union work- 
ing conditions; unterminated. 


Commenced Feb. 3, 1931; against reduction in wages 
unterminated. 
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regarding the engagement of union employees. 
The employer reported that the men were im- 
mediately replaced. The union picketted the 
establishments involved, and at the end of 
the month the dispute was unterminated. 


Warrresses, Vancouver, B.C.—Employees 
in two restaurants ceased work on February 3, 
1931, protesting against a reduction in wages 
of twenty per cent, the rates in one establish- 
ment being reduced from $15.00-17.00, with 


meals, per week of forty-eight hours, to $12.00- 
14-00. It was reported that in January twelve 
restaurant operators proposed to the union 
that wages should be reduced twenty per cent 
owing to a falling off in business. The union 
refused to accept this change in the existing 
agreement, and ten of the restaurants, employ- 
ing chiefly men, withdrew the proposal. The 
other two gave up their union cards, and at 
the end of the month the dispute was unter- 
minated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


pe following article brings down to date 

the information given in the issue for 
Vebruary, 1931, in the review of Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1930. The latter review included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the several countries 
for which such figures were available. Many 
countries publish these statistics only once 
each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Informa- 
tion about particular disputes is obtained for 
the most part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


During January, 37 new disputes were re- 
ported and 13 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 50 disputes 
in progress, involving 281,800 workpeople and 
resulting in a time loss of 3,397,000 working 
days for the month. Of the 37 disputes be- 
ginning in the month, 17 arose out of wages 
questions, 5 out of questions as to working 
hours, 10 on questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons and 5 
on other questions of working arrangements. 
Settlements were reached in 87 disputes, of 
which 7 were in favour of workpeople, 14 in 
favour of employers and 16 ended in com- 
promises. 

The dispute in the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry which began during January and was 
reported in the Lasour Gazrrrn, February, 
page 132, was terminated February 13. It 
was estimated that at the end of January, the 
number of workers involved was about 120,000. 
The settlement of the dispute provided that 
the “more looms to a weaver” experiment at 
Burnley would be discontinued. 


Irish Free State 
Statistics for the year 1930 show the number 
of disputes beginning in the year as 83, affect- 
ing 128 establishments and 3,410 workpeople. 


The total time loss for the year was 77,417 
working days. 

Of the 83 disputes beginning in the year, 
39 were over wages questions, 27 over the 
engagement or dismissal of workers, 4 over 
hours of labour and 9 over other questions as 
to conditions of employment, 3 were over 
trade union questions or refusal to conclude a 
collective agreement and one was a sympa- 
thetic dispute. 

Settlements were reached in 76 disputes: in 
15 cases the workers’ claims were wholly ad- 
mitted, in 23 cases admitted in part and in 20 
cases rejected; in 5 cases employers’ claims 
were wholly successful, in 4 cases successful in 
part and in 7 cases rejected; two other dis 
putes had an indeterminate result. 


Germany 


During January, a dispute occurred in the 
Ruhr coal mining district. Employers wished 
to reduce wages 12 per cent, but the coal 
miners were willing to accept only a reduction 
of 4 per cent. Partial strikes occurred during 
the first part of January which involved, it 
was reported about 35,000 workers, An award 
by a conciliation committee recommending a 
reduction of 6 per cent in wages was rejected 
by both parties, but was later declared bind- 
ing by the Minister of Labour, 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in De- 
cember was 22 and 11 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 6,361, and the time loss 279,119 
working days for the month. 

A strike of woollen mill workers at Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, involved directly and indirectly 
about 10,000 workers and lasted for a week in 
February. The strike was a protest against 
an increased amount of work to be assigned 
to employees; the workers decided on Febru- 
ary 26, to resume work. 
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ORDER IN COUNCIL PROHIBITING CERTAIN IMPORTATIONS FROM 
SOVIET UNION 


‘THE following Order in Council relating to 

imports from the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics of coal, wood-pulp, pulp- 
wood, lumber and timber, asbestos and furs, 
was published in The Canada Gazette, Febru- 
ary 28, 1931:— 

(463) 
At the Government House at Ottawa, Friday, 
the 27th day of February, 1931. 


Present: 
in Council. 


His Excellency the Administrator 


Whereas it is provided by section 2, chapter 
3, of the 21 George V (Second Session) —‘* An 
Act to amend the Customs Tariff ”’—that the 
Governor in Council may from time to time 
prohibit the importation into Canada of any 
goods exported directly or indirectly from any 
country not a contracting party to the Treaty 
of Versailles, and that any order prohibiting 
the importation into Canada of any goods from 
any such country shall be published in the 
next following issue of The Canada Gazette. 

And whereas the Minister of National 
Revenue reports that it has been established 


to his satisfaction that the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics was not a contracting party 
to the Treaty of Versailles aforesaid: 

And whereas the Minister of National Rev- 
enue further reports that, having regard to 
the documentary and other evidence that has 
been received by the various Departments of 
the Public Serrvice in Canada, it is in the 
public interest that the importation into 
Canada from the aforesaid Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics of coal, wood-pulp, pulp- 
wood, lumber and timber of all kinds, asbestos 
and furs, should be prohibited: 

Therefore, His Excellency the Administrator 
in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of National Revenue, is pleased to 
order that the importation into Canada of coal, 
wood-pulp, pulpwood, lumber and timber of all 
kinds, asbestos and furs from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics be and it is hereby 
prohibited. 

This Order in Council shall be published in 
the issue of The Canada Gazette, appearing on 
the twenty-eighth day of February, 1931. 


E. J. LEMArre, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


ORDER IN COUNCIL RELATING TO VALUATION OF AUTOMOBILES 
IMPORTED INTO CANADA 


Order in Council 
(297) 

At the Government House at Ottawa, Thurs- 
day, the 19th day of February, 1931. 
Present: His Excellency the Administrator in 

Council 

Whereas it is provided by Section 37 of The 
Customs Act as follows: 

“37. In determining the fair market value 
for duty of goods imported into Canada, 
the prices of which are published or listed 
by the manufacturers or producers, or per- 
sons acting on their behalf, the Governor 
in Council may from time to time fix and 
determine a certain rate of discount which 
may be applied to such published or listed 
prices, and such published or listed prices, 
subject to deduction of the amount of dis- 
count according to such rate, shall be 
deemed and taken to be the fair market 
values of any such manufactures or pro- 
ductions respectively as are specified in such 
Order in Council.” 

And whereas the prices of automobiles and 
other motor vehicles manufactured or pro- 
duced and imported into Canada are pub- 
lished or listed by the manufacturers or pro- 
ducers thereof, such published or listed prices 
being the prices at which the goods are sold to 
the consumer thereof; 

And whereas sales by the manufacturers or 
producers to others than consumers, such as 


dealers or distributors, are made on the basis 
of such published or listed prices less a dis- 
count, which discount varies from time to time 
according to trade conditions and is not uni- 
form or stable. 

Now therefore, His Excellency the Adminis- 
trator in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of National Revenue, and under 
the powers granted by Section 37 of The Cus- 
toms Act, is pleased to fix and determine a 
rate of discount of 20 per cent, which may be 
applied to the prices of automobiles or other 
motor vehicles, excepting motorcycles, so pub- 
lished or listed by manufacturers or producers 
thereof; such published or listed prices, sub- 
ject to deduction of a discount of 20 per cent 
to be deemed and taken to be the fair market 
value of such goods, on importation into Can- 
ada under the General Tiariff, and to be the 
value for duty thereof on such importation 
into Canada by others than consumers, pro- 
vided, however, that such fair market value 
be not less than the price actually paid by the 
importer to the exporter for the goods, and 
that for duty purposes on importation of such 
goods into Canada where the discount allowed 
in the home market is less than 20 per cent, no 
greater discount shall be allowed from such 
published or listed prices than is allowed 07 
sales of such goods in the home market to the 
consumers thereof, 

E. J. Lemaire, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF CANADA FOR 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1930 


HE annual report of the Department of 
Labour of Canada for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1930, recently issued, de- 
scribes the various activities of the Depart- 
ment in the interest of labour. The follow- 
ing statutes are now administered under the 
authority of the Minister of Labour: (1) The 
Labour Department Act providing for the col- 
lection of labour statistics and for its monthly 
publication in the Lasour Gazertz; (2) The 
‘Conciliation and Labour Act; (3) The Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act; (4) The 
Government Annuities Act; (5) The Old Age 
Pensions Act; (6) The Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act; (7) The Technical Educa- 
tion Act; (8) The Combines Investigation 
Act; (9) The White Phosphorus Matches Act. 
The Minister of Labour administers also the 
Fair Wages Policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including since May 30, 1930, the ad- 
ministration of the Fair Wages and Hight 
Hour Day Act. 

The report refers to the decline in indus- 
trial activity during the period covered. 
“Business activity, which moved steadily for- 
ward during the first few months of the fiscal 
period, slackened as it became evident that 
the western crops would, owing to the drought, 
be much smaller than in any of the four pre- 
ceding years. Other retarding conditions then 
developed. Not only was the volume of 
grain harvested in Western Canada substan- 
tially less than in 1928, but an unprecedent- 
edly large percentage of what was produced 
remained unsold in Canadian elevators. The 
smaller crop, coupled with the increased use 
of farm machinery, resulted in no demand be- 
ing made upon Hastern Canada for harvest 
workers for the Prairie Provinces; conse- 
quently, for the first time in a quarter cen- 
tury no harvest trains were run to the West. 
This crop condition instantly resulted in a 
reduction of purchasing power, the rise of 
doubt concerning trade stability, and the re- 
duction of employment opportunities for rail- 
way workers. Following sharply upon this 
situation came the stock market crash, in 
which was registered the effects of the un- 
favourable world-wide economic conditions 
which have continued to the present time to 
depress industry and create an unhealthy 
state of employment.” 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


This chapter of the report constitutes the 
twenty-third annual report of the Registrar 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation. 


Applications for the establishment of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation received 
during the fiscal year numbered twenty-three; 
twenty-six disputes figure, however, in the 
record, proceedings having been continued 
over from the preceding fiscal period in three 
cases. Over 28,000 employees were directly 
concerned in these disputes, which were dis- 
tributed amongst different industries as fol- 
lows: steam railways, 12; street and electric 
railways, 4; shipping, 2; telegraphs, 2; light 
and power, 2; and disputes not falling clearly 
within the direct scope of the statute, 4. 
Fourteen boards were established, one of 
which dealt with two applications. Ten 
boards reported during the year. No inter- 
ruption of work occurred following the award 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 

All reports and minority reports made by 
boards or members of boards established 
under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act were, as required by 
the statute, published in the Lasour GaAZErTr, 
the official monthly journal of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

In addition to its application to industrial 
disputes in mines and public utility industries 
coming within the jurisdiction of the federal 
authorities, the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act is operative in respect to similar dis- 
putes falling within the provincial sphere in 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
these provinces having taken the necessary 
legislative action. Three boards established 
during the year came within this category. 
The provinces of Ontario, Quebec, and Prince 
Edward Island have not yet enacted enabling 
legislation on the subject. Proceedings also 
took place during the year in connection with 
a board which had functioned during 1927. 

With respect to ten cases before the depart- 
ment in which boards were not granted, settle- 
ments were effected by departmental media- 
tion in three instances and negotiations were 
still in progress in one dispute at the close of 
the fiscal year. In three cases falling outside 
the direct scope of the statute consent to the 
establishment of a board was withheld by the 
employer. One application was held in abey- 
ance at the request of the applicants, and in 
the two remaining disputes it was not possible 
to apply the provisions of the statute. 

Full details of the proceedings during the 
year are given in this section of the report. 
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Conciliation Work 


The report contains full details of the work 
of the Department in connection with the ad- 
justment of labour disputes. In most cases 
the proceedings were under the provisions of 
the Conciliation and Labour Act, which em- 
powers the minister to inquire into the cause 
and circumstances of a dispute, to take such 
steps as seem expedient for the purpose of 
bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned. In some disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, prelimin- 
ary inquiries by officers of the department re- 
sulted in the settlement of the matters in dis- 
pute without the necessity of the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the Act. 


Labour troubles in the coal mining fields of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and 
British Columbia, which in past years have 
been very pronounced, with the exception of 
the year 1929, were almost entirely elimin- 
ated during the year under review and coal 
mining operations were continuing through- 
out Canada without interruption. Strikes in 
other industries have been few, of short dura- 
tion and of minor importance. 


In recent years there has been a marked 
tendency on the part of employees to bring 
their grievances to the attention of the de- 
partment before resorting to strike measures. 
Where such opportunities have been afforded, 
departmental officers have been highly suc- 
cessful in bringing about an amicable adjust- 
ment of the difficulty. Experience in such 
matters has very clearly demonstrated that it 
is much easier to negotiate successfully in a 
friendly atmosphere and more satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained under such circumstances. 
Settlement of disputes under these conditions 
means that there is no loss of wages to the 
employees concerned and no stoppage of work 
or inconvenience to the industry. It is there- 
fore to be hoped that the tendency in this 
direction may be even more marked in suc- 
ceeding years. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Halifax. The territory of the officer resident 
in Vancouver comprises the four western 
provinces. The Conciliation Officer resident 
in Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec. The territory of the officer 
residing in Halifax includes the three Mari- 
time Provinces. The headquarters of the 


Chief Conciliation Officer are at Ottawa. 
These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of the 
Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts let 
by the Dominion Government and to works 
aided by federal funds. 


Fair Wages Policy 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada has been administered by the De- 
partment of Labour since its inception jn 1900. 
It was based originally on a resolution of the 
House of Commons adopted at the session of 
1900 and was later expressed in an Order in 
Council of June 7, 1922, with certain amend- 
ments which were made by Order in Council 
of April 9, 1924. 

Fair wages conditions were prepared or 
sanctioned by the Department of Labour dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1929-30 for insertion in 484 
contracts for Dominion public works executed 
by various departments of the Government, 
and in 14 contracts awarded by certain har- 
bour commissioners for works aided by Do- 
minion public. funds. These conditions for 
the protection of the labour to be employed 
were prepared in accordance with the terms 
of the Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada as set forth in an Order in Council 
adopted on June 7, 1922, and amended April 
9, 1924. 

Fair wages conditions in water-power de- 
velopment were made the subject of an Order 
in Council adopted on December 3, 1929, on 
the recommendation of the Minister of the 
Interior. This order requires the insertion in 
the regulations governing the mode of grant- 
ing and‘administering Dominion water-power 
rights in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, and Alberta and in the Northwest 
Territories, of conditions for the protection 
of labour employed in the construction, alter- 
ation, extension, maintenance and operation 
of works authorized by licence. The condi- 
tions in question are similar in terms to the 


‘fair wages conditions which apply to con- 


tracts for the construction of Dominion public 
buildings and other works, the Minister of 
Labour being named as the authority to de- 
termine for the purposes of the licence what 
are the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the current and fair and reason- 
able hours. The Order in Council also stipu- 
lates that in all cases preference shall be 
given to the employment of Canadian labour. 


Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act— 
During the 1930 session of the federal Par- 
liament a law was enacted respecting fair 
wages and an eight-hour day for labour em- 
ployed on public works of the Dominion of 
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Canada. This measure, the short title of 
which is the Fair Wages and Hight-Hour Day 
Act, 1930, gives statutory effect to the Fair 
Wages Policy of the Government in so far as 
concerns the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any works for the Govern- 
ment of Canada, whether carried out under 
contract or by workmen employed by the 
Government who are exempt from the opera- 
tion of the Civil Service Act. In providing 
for the observance of current rates of wages, 
which have been applicable since the Fair 
Wages Resolution was adopted by the House 
of Commons in March, 1900, the important 
proviso is added that in all cases wages to be 
paid shall be such as are fair and reasonable, 
and, further, that the working hours shall not 
exceed eight hours per day except in special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide, or in cases of emergency. 

The report gives details of the various gov- 
ernment contracts of the year that were gov- 
erned by Fair Wage Orders, including also 
contracts awarded by certain of the Harbour 
Commissions for works aided by Dominion 
public funds. 

Since the inception of the Fair Wages Policy 
in 1900, Fair Wages officers have been em- 
ployed by the Department of Labour to pre- 
pare fair wages schedules as required and to 
assist in the adjustment of complaints and 
disputes arising from time to time as to the 
proper rates and labour conditions observable 
under the terms of Government contracts. 
These officials are stationed at Vancouver, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and Halifax, and, 
in addition to their duties as Fair Wages Off- 
cers, act as conciliators and mediators in con- 
nection with industrial disputes which are 
brought to the attention of the Department, 
as referred to in Chapter II of this report. 


Statistics 


The section of the report dealing with the 
statistical work carried on by the Department 
contains information as to strikes and lock- 
outs, wages and hours of labour, prices and 
cost of living, and fatal industrial accidents. 
Statistics of employment and unemployment, 
labour organizations and other subjects are 
given in other chapters. Statistical and other 
information relating to labour conditions has 
been collected and published by the’ Depart- 
ment of Labour since its establishment in 1900 
as required by statute (Labour Department 
Act, chapter 111, Revised Statutes, 1927, sec- 
tion 4). In accordance with the Statistics Act 
(1918), chapter 190, Revised Statutes, 1927, 
and under arrangements with the Dominion 
Statistician, statistics are collected and pub- 
lished in co-operation with the Dominion 


Statistician, in close association with statisties 
of general social and economic conditions as 
organized in the Dominion Bureau of Statis 
tics. 

The “Labour Gazette” 

The Lasour Gazerre was published regularly 
each month during the period covered by this 
report, both in English and French, the issues 
for 1929 forming the twenty-ninth yearly 
volume of the series. Its publication was one 
of the original functions of the department, 
section 10 of the Conciliation Act of 1900 (sec- 
tion 4 of Labour Department Act, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, chapter 111), provid- 
ing that the new Department should issue this 
periodical for the purpose of disseminating 
accurate information in regard to labour af- 
fairs. The average number distributed each 
month was 10,542 of the English edition and 
1,708 of the French. The average monthly 
paid circulation was 7,240 or 6,250 of the 
English edition and 990 of the French. 


Labour Organization in Canada 


The nineteenth annual report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, covering the calendar 
year 1929, which was prepared in the Labour 
Intelligence Branch, was along lines similar 
to its predecessors and gave information as 
to the nature of the labour bodies with which 
the organized workers in the Dominion are 
identified. The report also gave statistics of 
trade unionists in the Dominion, and con- 
tained references to some of the more import- 
ant events of interest to organized labour and 
those who concern themselves with such mat- 
ters. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions 


The Labour Intelligence Branch also pre- 
pared the seventh report on Organization in 
Industry, Commerce and the Professions im 
Canada, a volume which made its first appear- 
ance in 1921 with a view to meeting the 
demand for information showing the extent of 
organization in the Dominion among persons 
engaged in industrial, commercial and pro- 
fessional pursuits. 


Co-operative Associations 


Another volume prepared in the Labour In- 
telligence Branch was the report on Co-opera- 
tive Associations in Canada, Previously in- 
formation on this subject had appeared in the 
Report on Organization in Industry, Com- 
merce and the Professions, but the importance 
of the co-operative movement in the Domin- 
ion prompted the preparation of a separate 
report, the first of which appeared in the sum- 
mer of 1928. 
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Labour Legislation in Canada 


A report on labour legislation enacted in 
1929 was published during the year, being the 
first supplement to the volume published in 
the preceding year entitled Labour Legisla- 
tion in Canada as existing on December 31, 
1928. 

The present volume consists of sixty-one 
pages and covers laws enacted by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, the legislatures of all the 
provinces and the Council of the Yukon. 
Short notes outlining the provisions amended 
accompany the text of certain sections of 
amending Acts. In addition to the statutes 
several Orders in Council of labour interest 
have been placed in the body of the report 
as have also certain regulations made under 
statutory authority. 


Library of the Department 


The library of the Department of Labour 
was organized in 1900 when the Department 
was created, and has steadily increased its 
collection of documents since that time. 
Through the exchange of publications with 
departments of other Governments carrying 
on work along similar lines, the department 
is kept in touch with labour matters in almost 
ail countries of the world. 

Subject to the requirements of the depart- 
mental officers, the services of the lbrary are 
at the disposal of the general public, and fre- 
quent use is made of its material by students 
from the Canadian universities and by others 
interested in labour problems, Books are sent 
by mail, wherever possible, to any persons 
wishing to borrow them and special informa- 
tion and bibliographies are compiled when 
required. 


Combines Investigation Act 


The report contains the seventh annual 
report under the Combines Investigation Act, 
summarizing the proceedings under the statute 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1930. 

Reference was made in the last annual re- 
port to the unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, on April 30, 1929, in favour 
of the constitutional validity of the Combines 
Investigation Act. An appeal from this 
judgment was entered, but at the close of the 
fiscal year the appeal had not been heard by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

The most important case dealt with under 
the Act during the fiscal year was that of the 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council and other re- 
lated organizations in the plumbing and heat- 
ing industry. An investigation by a commis- 
sioner, Mr. Gordon Waldron, K.C., was begun 
in July, 1929, and completed in December, 
when the commissioner reported that in his 
opinion a combine existed. The Attorney- 


General of the province of Ontario, to whom 
the report was remitted, declined to take pro- 
ceedings, and action was therefore instituted 
by the Federal Department of Justice. Coun- 
sel were appointed in February, 1930, but 
informations were not laid until after the 
close of the fiscal year. The report of pro- 
ceedings under the Combines Investigation 
Act, which appears as part of this present 
volume, contains reference to court decjsions 
growing out of this case, one of them affecting 
the constitutionality of the Trade Unions 
Act, and also to the cancellation of two cer- 
tificates of registration issued under the latter 
statute to organizations of contractors against 
which the commissioner reported. 


Preliminary inquiries into a trade associa- 
tion of electrical contractors in Toronto, an 
alleged combine in the motion picture indus- 
try, and an alleged combine of milk producers 
in Montreal, were among the more important 
matters dealt with under the Act. Other in- 
vestigations were also in progress during the 
year. 


Canadian Government Annuities 


The Government Annuities Act is the en- 
abling legislation under which the Canadian 
Government Annuities System is operated. 
The purpose of the statute is to encourage 
and aid the people of Canada in the formation 
of habits of thrift, so that provision may be 
made for old age, and the Canadian Govern- 
ment Annuities System was carefully designed 
with this object in view. The cost of admin- 
istration is borne by the Dominion Govern- 
ment and there is no charge made on this 
account against the annuitant, There is, of 
course, no loading of the rates for profits, 
and the annuitant, therefore, receives full 
benefit for every dollar paid in. Various 
forms of advertising were used to acquaint 
the people of Canada with the advantages of 
the Canadian Government Annuities system, 
and many thousands of inquiries regarding 
annuities reached the department. Although 
not quite up to the record achieved in 1927- 
28 and 1928-29, the amount of purchase 
money received for Government annuities 
during 1929-30 reached the large figure of 
$3,156,475.24, while the number of contracts 
issued, 1,257, was exceeded only in 1928-29. 


Old Age Pensions 


This chapter constitutes the fourth annual 
report on the administration of old age pen- 
sions in (Canada under the provisions of the 
Old Age Pensions Act, chapter 156, R.S.C. 
1927, being for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1930. Quarterly reports of proceedings 
under this Act appear regularly in the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 
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Employment Service 


The fiscal year ended March 31, 1930, was 
the twelfth in which the Employment Service 
Branch, set up under the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act, co-operated with the pro- 
vincial Governments to maintain the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada. Employment offices 
were conducted by the Dominion-Provincial 
Employment Service during the year in 
sixty-six centres of chief industrial activity, 
and continued to prove of value in the task 
of finding suitable employment for all classes 
of workmen, These offices supplied workers 
not only locally, but also to adjoining dis- 
tricts. 

Persons placed in employment during the 
fiscal year 1929-30 numbered 401,509. Of 
these placements 256,690 were for a period in 
excess of seven days, while in 144,819 place- 
ments the duration of employment was seven 
days or less. 


Technical Education 


The Technical Education Act was passed in 
1919 and provided for the distribution of ten 
million dollars to the provinces over a period 
of ten years. Owing to the fact that eight of 
the provinces were unable to earn their full 
appropriations during this period, the Act 
was extended at the 1929 session of Parliament 
for a term of five years in order that those 
eight provinces might have a further oppor- 
tunity of earning the balance to which they 
were entitled under the provisions of the Act. 

Ontario had already earned its entire allot- 
ment when the ten year period terminated. 
During the year under review three other 
provinces, namely, British Columbia, Alberta 
and Quebec, earned and received the entire 
balance of their appropriations and no further 
payments on account of this work may be 
made to those provinces, 

During the past year the Technical Educa- 
tion Branch of the department published a 
bulletin under the title “Federal Aid to Prov- 
inces under Technical Education Act for 10- 
Year Period 1919-1929.” The purpose of the 
bulletin was to describe how the Dominion 
Government had assisted the provinces in the 
development of vocational education under the 
provisions of the Technical Education Act 
for the ten-year period 1919-1929. The bulletin 
gives an extended and detailed account of 
federal co-operation with the provinces during 
that period, including the purpose of the Act, 
a description of the character and scope of 
the education and training which have been 
developed and extended with the aid of 
federal funds, a statement of the principles 
and policies adopted by the Department of 
Labour for the administration of the Act and 


an interpretation of certain sections of the 
law. It also contains reviews prepared by 
the various provinces and submitted to the 
department outlining what has been accom- 
plished in each province under the provisions 
of the Act, A list of publications issued by 
the Technical Education Branch of the de- 
partment is also included. 


International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is entrusted 
with the duties arising out of the relations 
of Canada with the International Labour Or- 
ganization. These have entailed much corre- 
spondence, not only with the International 
Labour Office, but also with other depart- 
ments of the Dominion Government, with the 
provinces and with employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. Replies have also been pre- 
pared in the Department of Labour to various 
questionnaires which were circulated on be- 
half of the International Labour Office. The 
performance of these duties has necessarily 
entailed a close study on the part of officers 
of the department of the various technical 
questions figuring on the different conference 
agenda and meetings of the Governing Body 
and of questionnaires received from the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 





The “Halifax Waterfront Accident Preven- 
tion Association” was organized in February 
at a meeting attended by representatives of 
the Harbour Commission, the Board of Trade, 
local steamship interests and the Longshore- 
men’s Association. The new association will 
issue a pamphlet on the subject of methods 
of preventing accidents among waterfront 
workers. 





The annual report of the Department of 
Natural Resources of Nova Scotia, which has 
been recently received, reviews the work of 
the department for the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1929, dealing with its activities 
in connection with agriculture and allied 
operations, land settlements, factory inspec- 
tion, employment service, immigration, etc. 
It also contains a directory of agricultural 
societies, with information concerning mem- 
bership, finances, etc. 





During February a total of 3,440 accidents 
were reported to the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board in the industries in Schedule 
1 of the Act, 19 of which were fatal cases; 
in Schedule 2 industries, 275 were reported 
including 4 fatal cases; and 209 Crown, 2 of 
which were fatal, were reported during the 
month, making in all 3,924, of which 25 were 
fatal. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Relief Provided in Co-operation With Provinces, Municipalities and 
Railway Companies 


AN account was given in the Lasour 
Gazerre, September, 1930, of the special 
session of the Parliament of Canada sum- 
moned especially to deal with problems arising 
ecut.of exceptional economic conditions with 
resultant unemployment, and of the enact- 
ment during that session of the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act. Particulars of the expendi- 
tures approved have been given from month 
to month in subsequent issues. 

The Provinces continue to submit their 
proposals for Provincial and Municipal work 
under the Agreement entered into with the 
Dominion Government; the following joint 
expenditures having been approved by the 
Minister of Labour up to March 9:— 


Total cost of 


Province Public Works 
Prince Fidward Island... /3.\...8../$ 200;000 
Nova Scotia. ae tad. 2,319,636 
New Brunswick. 1,362,474 
Quebec... .. 10,199,300 
Ontario.. .. 15,544,803 
Manitoba.. 2,432,334 
Saskatchewan. . 1,919,733 
Saskatchewan (Drought Area). 849,100 
Alberta.. .. : 2,750,633 
British Columbia. 2,697,020 
Buakon.. 20,000 
Grade Crossing Fund.. .. 5) 2,445,312 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co.. 11,514,000 
Canadian National Railways.. 14,159,403 
Dept. of the Interior (Parks).. .. 37,000 
Banking of Nova Scotia Coal.. 150,000 

$68,600,748 


Approximate Extent of Relief Provided 


The various Provinces, Railway Companies 
and Departments of the Government which 
are co-operating under the Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1930, have furnished statistics 
showing the actual volume of employment 
given to February 28. Details for each Prov- 
ince, ete., are given below. The complete 
figures cannot be presented, as in the Province 
of Quebec, where Unemployment Relief work 
has been approved of to be carried on in over 
one thousand Municipalities, the Provincial 
Authorities find themselves unable to furnish 
a complete statement at the present time 
owing to the fact that the rural municipalities 
are responding slowly to their request for 
statistics. 

The following details show that at least 
228,351 individuals have been given employ- 
ment and 3,975,355 man-days work have been 
afforded from the commencement of opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Relief Act 


to February 28, 1981. These figures are not 
complete owing to the Province of Quebec 
not having yet supplied entire figures. 


In British Columbia, 24,509 individuals were 
given employment up to February 28, 414,649 
man-days work having been given. Up to the 
end of February direct relief had been given 
to 4,370 families and in addition 12,101 in- 
dividuals had been assisted. 

In Alberta up to February 28, 15,370 indivi- 
duals were given employment, 229,649 man- 
days work being given. Direct relief was 
given to 4,150 heads of families and 1,277 
single men. In addition Unemployment Relief 
work carried on at the National Parks at 
Banff, Jasper and Waterton, have given 430 
men 5,062 man-days work. 

The report from Saskatchewan indicates that 
the total number of men given employment 
was 19,554 up to February 28, 379,174 man- 
days work having been provided. In addition 
14,151 individuals were given direct relief. 

Manitoba reports that 21,267 individuals 
were given employment up to February 28, 
176,569 man-days work being given. There 
were actually working on February 28, 1,881 
individuals including 842 men employed on 
the Grassmere drainage project. Direct Relief 
to February 28 had been given to 36,968 in- 
dividuals. In addition to these figures un- 
employment relief work carried on in the 
Riding Mountain National Park has given 
work to 307 individuals who have been given 
6,112 man-days work. 

The number of men given employment 
under the Unemployment Relief Act Agree- 
ments in the Province of Ontario is reported 
as 43,000 up to February 28, the total number 
of man-days work given to the same date 
being 1,590,000. The number of cases given 
direct relief up to February 28 was 17,000, this 
figure including single men and heads of 
families. 

In Quebec work is being carried on under 
the Unemployment Relief Act in over one 
thousand Municipalities, but the Provincial 
Authorities have not yet found themselves 
able to prepare a representative report show- 
ing the number of men who have been given 
work as a result of the public works under- 
taken under the Act. Reports from sixty-two 
of the Municipalities show that to February 
28, 39,393 individuals were given employment 
amounting to 385,518 man-days. In addition 
287 families and 4,392 individuals were given 
direct relief. 
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The figures for New Brunswick show a total 
of men employed to February 28 of 24,941 
who were given employment to the extent 
of 161,179 days. No direct relief has yet been 
given in the Province of New Brunswick. 


In Prince Edward Island 1,143 individuals 
had been employed up to February 28, a total 
of 8,399 man-days work having been given. 
Up to February 28, 275 individuals had been 
given direct relief. 

Nova Scotia reports that 30,462 individuals 
were given work for 403,260 man-days. The 
number of families receiving direct relief up 
to the end of February was 2,331. 


The Yukon Territory has given employment 
under the Act this winter to 150 individuals 
who were given 2,096 man-days work. No 
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money has been expended for direct relief in 
the Yukon under the provisions of the Un- 
employment Relief Act. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company re- 
ports that work done as a result of the Agree- 
ment under the Unemployment Relief Act by 
which the Railway Company advanced the 
date of carrying out certain works, so that 
unemployment might be relieved, has resulted 
in 4,645 individuals being given employmeni 
up to February 28. These men were given a 
total of 138,166 man-days work. 

The Canadian National Railways reports 
that work done as a result of the Agreement 
under the Unemployment Relief Act has re- 
sulted in 3,180 individuals being given em- 
ployment up to February 28, 75,522 man-days 
work having been given. 


Additional Expenditures Approved up to March 10 


In previous issues details of expenditures 
approved to February 10, have been set forth. 
The details of additional expenditures ap- 
proved to March 10, and included in above 
summary are given below:— 


Province of Quebec 
Total 
estimated 


Name of Place cost of works 


Arthabaska County— 


Prin evalleh..y keer eae aie Sp 500 00 
Beauce County— 

IBGaucevilles stele ce Rees Tae 1,000 00 

Metgermette (St. Se 

Canton)... 1,000 00 

St. Georges Est Village. 3,000 00 
Bellechasse County— 

St. Vellier.. 7" 1,000 00 
Beauharnois County— 

Beauharnois Ville.. 12,000 00 
Berthier County— 

Ste. Genevieve.. lee 6,000 00 
Bonaventure County— 

Routhierville (St, Robert). 500 00 
Brome County— 

Brome Village.. 500 00 
Champlain County— 

Ste. Thecle Village.. 1,200 00 
Drummond County— 

St. Felix de Kingsey. 6,000 00 

Wickham Ouest.. .. 800 00 

Grantham Canton.. 1,000 00 
Frontenac County— 

Courcelles. . ie 2,500 00 

Lambton Paroisse.. 2,500 00 
Gaspe County— 

St. Pierre Malbaie No. 2.. 2,000 00 
Hull County— 

Delage... .. 1,000 00 

Hey cieton East... 1,000 00 

Wright Canton.. 2,500 00 
Iberville County— 

St. Gregoire le Grand.. 1,500 00 
Joliette County— 

St. Emelie de L’Energie.. 2,500 00 
L’Islet County— 

Tourville.. 1,000 00 


Total 
estimated 


Name of Place cost of works 


Lotbiniere County— 





St. Flavien Village. . 250 00 
Matapedia County— 
Masse & Ouimet Missions. . 1,000 00 
St. Edmond.. soos 1,200 00 
Montmorency County— 
St. Jean Boischatel. 1,000 00 
Pontiae County— 
Alleyn & Cawood.. 1,000 00 
Portneuf County— 
Donnacona.. 1,000 00 
Province of Manitoba 
Cold Lake Road... .. as 750 00 
St. Boniface Municipality. . 5,000 00 
Turtle Mountain municipality. . 1,250 00 
Albert Municipality.. : 1,250 00 
Russell Municipality. . 1,250 00 
Winkler Village. . 250 00 
Portage La Prairie.. 1,040 00 
Province of Alberta 
Town of Drumheller— 
Relieti work yy sosecteksdu-baiy- Sule Lo, 00000 
Town of Edson-— 
Clearing lumber and brush from 
land. EA 2,000 00 
Town of Lacombe—_ 
Gravelling streets... 3,000 00 
Province of British Columbia 
Burnaby Distriet— 
Public works.. .-$ 30,000 06 
The Act providing for Mothers’ Allowances 


in Nova Scotia is now in effect. An Advisory 
Board has been appointed and on February 
19, 850 mothers were reported as being in 
receipt of Allowances. The provisions of the 
Act, which was passed last year, were outlined 
in the Lasour Gazerrn, August, 1930, page 915. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
Report of Unemployment Committee adopted by Governing Body 


‘THE committee on unemployment, ap- 

pointed in November by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion (Lasour Gazerrg, November, 1930, page 
1300), presented their report on January 31, 
and the Governing Body adopted it in an 
amended form, as given below. After adopting 
the committee’s report the Governing Body 
decided to place the question of unemploy- 
ment on the Agenda of its April session for 
renewed consideration. 

The committee was composed of twelve 
members, four from each group (governments, 
employers and workers) of the Governing 
Body, under the chairmanship of Mr. Yoshi- 
saka (Japan), as follows:— 


Governments: Germany (Mr. Weigert, sub- 
stitute Mr. Laemmle), Great Britain (Mr. 
Hilton), Italy (Mr. De Michelis), Japan (Mr. 
Yoshisaka). 


Employers: Mr. Cort Van Der Linden 
(Netherlands), Mr. Lambert-Ribot (France), 
Mr. Olivetti (Italy), Mr. Vogel (Germany) ; 
Substitutes: Mr. Curcin (Yugoslavia), Mr. 
Forbes Watson (Great Britain), Mr. Gerard 
(Belgium), Mr. Miyajima (Japan). 


Workers: Mr. Jouhaux (France), Mr. Mil- 
ler (Germany), Mr. Poulton (Great Britain), 
Mr. Schiirch (Switzerland); Substitutes: Mr. 
Mertens (Belgium), Mr. Johanson (Sweden). 

Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in an introductory ad- 
dress, proposed that first consideration should 
be given to what he called the real work of 
the Office, that is to say, to the solution of 
those questions which were strictly within its 
scope under the Treaties of Peace. He 
emphasized in particular the need for national 
and international organization of the labour 
market by public employment exchange ser- 
vices; the need for development of existing 
systems of unemployment insurance, and the 
adoption of-such systems in countries where 
they do not yet exist; the desirability of 
the Governments undertaking extensive public 
works of national utility and at the same time 
expanding their orders for supplies so as to 
counteract the effects of the temporary falling- 
off of activity in private enterprise; the de- 
sirability of Governments coming to an agree- 
ment with a view to the joint execution of 
public work of an international character; the 
desirability of investigating whether a reason- 
able shortening of the working day or week 
might not tc some extent mitigate the con- 
sequences of the depression by employing a 
larger number of workers for the same quan- 


tity of work: the necessity of regulating the 
development of mechanization, having regard 
to the consuming power of the markets; the 
importance ef secking out means of raising 
the remuneration of labour in countries where 
it is most inadequate at the present time, in 
order to eliminate the factor of competition 
and to increase the absorptive capacity of 
certain markets. 


The Committee’s Report 


The icport of the Committee, as adopted 
by the Governing Body, reads as follows:— 

The Committee, which is greatly concerned 
at the incrcasing giavity of the unemployment 
problem and its consequences both from the 
humaniiarian and social point of view and 
from the point of view of the world economic 
situation, considers it indispensable to study 
the causes thoroughly and to try to find 
remedies capable of practical application. 


Considered as a whcle, this exceptionally 
grave unemployment appears to be the cumu- 
lative effect of economic and financial dis- 
turbances likely to affect more especially cer- 
tain countries and certain industries. Among 
these disturbances there are some which recur 
with a certain regularity, while others have 
been introduced into the economic system of 
the world after the war-time and post war 
upheavals. 

Without wishing to make either a complete 
or a systematic enumeration, the Committee, 
desirous of showing the complexity of the 
problem, draws attention to the following 
factors which, rightly or wrongly, are often 
considered as causes of unemployment: 


Causes of Unemployment 


Excessive production of certain agricultural - 
products said to result partly from exception- 
ally good harvests and partly from an increase 
in the amount of cultivated land due to 
faulty estimates of the demand, which is some- 
times diminished by under-consumption, lead- 
ing to inability to sell, to a decrease in the 
purchasing power ef the rural population and 
consequently 4o a contraction of outlets for 
industrial products; 

The maladjustment between the production 
of certain industrial products, such as raw 
materials and industrial equipment, and the 
markets’ power of absorption ; 

The alleged inelasticity in the links whereby 
effective purchasing power, as expressed in cur- 
rency and credit, is held by some to be con- 
nected with the world’s available gold supply 
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and to have been a factor in the unprecedented 
fall in world prices; 

Lack of confidence which is often said to be 
the cause of an inadequate distribution of gold, 
of an imperfect circulation of capital and a 
restriction in the granting of credits and which 
by preventing the financing of countries which 
are in need of capital and the development 
of the purchasing power of consumers is said 
to have made it impossible to restrict the fall 
of world prices; 

The fall in the price of silver, which is said 
to have brought about a considerable decrease 
in the purchasing power of countries whose 
currency is based on that metal, a purchasing 
power already reduced by the political con- 
ditions in some of those countries; 

Too high a cost of production in certain 
countries as a result of physical, geographical 
or other conditions; 

The disturbances in international commerce 
caused not only by the development of new 
industrial arcas but also hy artificial barriers 
put in the way oi international trade and by 
the difficulties said to be associated with the 
problem of political debts; 

The difficulties in the way of adiusting 
movements of population to the possibilities 
of exploiting the resources of the world; 

The disorganization of the labour market 
caused by the extra-rapid development of 
labour-saving machinery and of the process 
of rationalization. 

Tifese various causes of unemployment, 
which are in some cases generally admitted 
and sometimes the subject of controversy, 
should be thoroughly studied with a view to 
bringing out their real importance as well as 
the importance of methods suitable for miti- 
gating them. These investigations will be 
carried out by the International Labour Office 
in co-operation with the League of Nations, 
experts and other organizations being con- 
sulted, if necessary, so as to show in a system- 

.atic form the known elements and factors of 
unemployment. The Committee urges, how- 
ever, that the International Labour Organiza- 
tion should immediately strive more than ever, 
with the help of the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations represented in it, to induce 
Governments to take all immediately practi- 
cable steps to preserve the world of labour 
from the consequences of unemployment. 


Suggested Remedies 


The Committee therefore desires that the 
attention of Governments should be called 
with insistence to the following points:— 

The need for the organization of the labour 
market by public employment exchange ser- 
vices, which should collaborate as effectively 
as possible in the drawing-up of systematic 


schemes for the re-employment of the unem- 
ployed and the re-adaptation, if necessary, of 
discharged workers to the technical require- 
ments of production; 

The need of developing existing systems of 
relief and insurance against total unemploy- 
ment and short time, and the creation of 
insurance systems where they are not yet in 
existence, with the means necessary to ensure 
that they are immediately financed by ad- 
vances from the State, every effort being made 
to adapt them to the essential needs of the 
workers without interfering with the re-em- 
ployment of the workers in industries capable 
of activity either at home or abroad; 

Undertaking extensive public works of 
national utility in accordance with programs 
previously drawn up and at the same time 
expanding orders for supplies, so as to coun- 
teract the effects of the temporary falling off 
of activity in private enterprise; the possi- 
bility of Governments coming to an agree- 
ment through the appropriate organs of the 
League of Nations with a view to joint execu- 
tion of extensive public works of an inter- 
national character ; 

International co-operation which will make 
possible the free movement and placing of 
men in unexploited regions capable of utilizing 
their activity, and with a view to increasing 
markets; 

The development of suitable methods for 
ensuring co-operation among the different 
national economic systems. 


Length of Working Day 


With regard to the measures to be taken on 
the subject of the length of the working day 
or week and the remuneration of labour, in 
relation to unemployment, the Committee 
takes note of the fact that the representatives 
of the employers and workers, hold different 
opinions at the present time. 

The representatives of the workers, while 
maintaining their demands in connection with 
the 40-hour week, ask for:— 

A reasonable shortening of the working day 
or week, taking into account the increase in 
output obtained by improved methods of 
production; 

Seeking suitable means of raising the re- 
muneration of labour in countries where it is 
most inadequate at the present time, with a 
view to eliminating one factor of unfair com- 
petition and to increasing the consumptive 
eapacity of certain markets, without neglecting 
the development of social insurance, which 
preserves a certain power of consumption to 
workers prevented from earning their living 
by causes beyond their control. 

The employers consider, on the contrary, 
not only that the measures suggested by the 
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workers would be of no avail, but that they 
would produce most serious disturbances. 
They are convinced, on the other hand, that 


- one of the essential measures to be adopted in 


the effort to restore economic equilibrium 
should be a reduction of the cost of produc- 
tion and the expenses of distribution so as to 


The International Labour Office (Geneva) 
recently published a study of “ Unemployment 
and Public Works” (Studies and Reports, 
Series C, No. 15). The report owes its exist- 
ence to an Article in the Recommendation 
on Unemployment, adopted by the First 
International Labour Conference in 1919; to 
a Resolution of the International Labour 
Conference in 1926; and to desire expressed 
by the Joint Committee on Economic Crises, 
that more information on the subject should 
be obtained. The essential feature of the 
policy recommended at Washington in 1919 
and at Geneva in 1926 is the co-ordination 
of works undertaken under public authority 
“with a view to reserving such work as far 
as practicable for periods of unemployment,” 
or, as the 1926 Resolution put it, “the organi- 
zation of public works so as to counteract the 
fluctuations of private business.” 

The report points out that the policy of 
advance planning of public works is one of 
suitably distributing in time the execution 
of the ordinary works and orders for supplies 
required by public authorities and public 
utility undertakings. In connection with 
seasonal variations this policy may sometimes 
be more costly, but in connection with cyclical 
fluctuations it would almost certainly be more 
economical than would be the case if no 
systematic planning took place. The orders 
of public authorities are very considerable, 
and any action taken with regard to them 
must have a decided effect on ‘the labour 
market. If, as has been estimated, production 
in a depression is about 15 to 20 per cent less 
than in the best years, and if the orders of 
public authorities are from 5 to 10 per cent 
of the total production, the result of shifting 
these orders from one period to another must 
be appreciable. 

There are, however, certain limits to the 
operation of the policy, for not all the orders 
of public authorities can be postponed or 
advanced, but it is shown that, on the other 
hand, sufficient can be done in this way to 
make a real difference to the labour market. 
It is essential, however, the report points out, 
that the necessary steps should really be taken 
in advance and not left until the crisis arrives, 
for by that time it will be too late to have 
an effective influence on the labour market. 
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enlarge markets by increasing the purchasing 
power of the whole body of consumers. 

As a result of this difference of opinion the 
Committee invites the Office to pursue its 
investigations in order to lead at a later date, 
if possible, to a narrowing of the gap between 
the two points of view and to positive action. 


Report by International Labour Office on Methods of Advance Planning 


An important chapter of the report is de- 
voted to a survey of actual legislative and 
administrative measures adopted in different 
countries for planning public works programs 
in advance. It is noted in the first place that 
even before the war such measures were taken 
in several countries. Since the war the 
economic situation has been abnormal, and 
many countries have been unable to under- 
take advance planning either because they had 
so much leeway to make up, .or because they 
had so much unemployment that they had 
already put in hand all the works for which 
they could find money. “Apart from this, 
however, it is too often true that nothing is 
done, or, what is still worse, that more orders 
are given during periods of prosperity than 
during periods of depression. On the other 
hand, considerable attention has been paid 
to the relation of public works to employment 
conditions in a number of countries, and in 
particular, the measures adopted in Sweden 
have been set out in some detail as they show 
what kind of works can be postponed, and 
give an idea as to the effect of such post- 
ponement or advancement on the labour 
market.” 

The report examines the administrative 
problems involved in public works policies, 
and finds that the great difficulties in the way 
of advance planning arise from the large num- 
ber of departments which undertake public 
works both in the central government and in 
the various local authorities. The labour 
necessary for public works which are speeded- 
up is normally recruited through the employ- 
ment exchanges, and this ensures the best 
possible situation in the labour market. The 
policy of advance planning does not involve 
any interference with works already started. 
All that is required is that in a period of pros- 
perity fewer contracts, and in times of depres- 
sion more contracts, would be entered into. 
It is necessary to have a reliable index to 
indicate the best time to speed up or slow 
down public works, as the case may be. An 
index of employment or unemployment, sup- 
plemented by an index of general business 
conditions, is generally used. 

In regard to financial problems, the report 
points out that there are various methods of 
providing for the effective financing of ad- 
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vance planning. To a limited extent taxation 
is adequate if steps are taken to carry forward 
eredits from one financial year to another and 
to give the public authorities some discretion 
as to the time at which the money is to be 
used. More important works are, however, 
financed by means of loans. Difficulties may 
arise because the necessary funds are not 


available soon enough, and various suggestions 
have therefore been made for the creation of 
special public works funds or other reserve 
funds, the rapid amortization of loans, the 
raising of a loan from the banks. A few 
examples are given in which more or less 
satisfactory solutions of the problem appear 
to have been found. 


UNEMPLOYMENT POLICY OF INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF TRADE UNIONS 


HE Joint Committee appointed by the 
International Federation of Trade Unions 
and the Labour and Socialist International to 
investigate the economic depression and un- 
employment, met at Zurich on January 21 and 
22, 1931, and had before it fifteen reports 
submitted by its sub-committees. A series of 
resolutions was adopted, some of which are 
summarized below :— 


Wages—The machinery of production of the 
world economic system, both in industry and 
agriculture, has increased enormously since the 
war, but the goods which can be produced 
cannot find a market. While the accumulation 
of profits has sufficed to develop and perfect 
the machinery of production in the course 
of a few years at an unprecedented rate, the 
increase in wages during the same period has 
not sufficed to increase the consumption of the 
masses to the same degree as the increase in 
the productive capacity of industry and agri- 
culture. This disproportion between produc- 
tive capacity and consumption, which is the 
basic fact of the depression, is primarily to 
be attributed to the fact that profits, which 
are to a large extent accumulated and used 
for extending and perfecting the machinery 
of production, have increased more quickly 
than wages, the greater part of which are used 
for purchasing consumption goods. A reduc- 
tion of wages cannot modify this dispropor- 
tion, but can only aggravate it. If the em- 
ployers in all countries attempt to increase 
their ability to compete against the employers 
of other countries by depressing wages, the 
final result of all these exertions will only be 
a fall in mass consumption throughout the 
world, which will only intensify the depression. 
The Committee therefore considers that the 
most important task of the labour movement 
at the present time is to oppose wage reduc- 
tions with all its energy in all countries. 


Hours of Work—Rationalization has enor- 
mously increased the productivity of labour 
in the course of a few years; but the workers 
who have been rendered unnecessary by tech- 
nical developments and the intensification of 


work have not been transferred to other 
branches of production. Their labour power 
is now lying fallow. It is absolutely necessary 
to adjust the hours of labour to the greatly 
increased productivity of labour. In view of 
the enormous unemployment throughout the 
world, the Committee considers it opportune 
and essential to take up the fight for the 
five-day week (40-hour week) internationally. 

In addition to this, the labour market must 
be relieved by the introduction of workers’ 
holidays where they do not yet exist, by rais- 
ing the school-leaving age, and by organizing 
the labour market and the placing of workers 
in employment. 


Public Works—The Committee pointed out 
with emphasis that the disproportion between 
productive capacity and consumption, which 
is the basic fact of the depression, can be 
modified, not by the reduction of State ex- 
penditure in times of economic crises but 
by the greatest possible expenditure for pro- 
ductive public works. 

In every country a national department 
should be set up which, on the basis of a 
program of investment prepared in advance 
for a long period, would concentrate the 
necessary work and orders for the carrying 
out of this program upon periods of great 
unemployment. 

This method of providing more regular em- 
ployment will be all the more effective the 
greater the participation of the State and the 
local authorities is in the economic system as 
a whole. The extension of this participation 
is therefore a condition for the exercise by 
the community of effective influence upon 
employment. 


Insurance —The Committee emphatically de- 
mands that the unemployed and _ short-time 
workers, so long as and in so far as full-time 
work cannot be guaranteed to them, shall 
receive the necessary financial support for the 
whole period of unemployment or short-time 
work. It calls upon the labour movement to 
defend unemployment insurance, which is be- 
ing everywhere attacked by the employers. It 
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demands the creation in all countries of in- 
stitutions which guarantee the unemployed a 
right to the necessary means of support. It 
demands that these arrangements shall also 
extend to short-time workers. 

Cartels—The progressive organization of 
national and international cartels and mon- 
opolies undoubtedly contributes towards pro- 
longing the depression through the fixing of 
artificially high prices in time of depression 
and through the organization of dumping, 
which disorganizes the world market. The 


Committee therefore calls upon the Labour 
Parties to take part in the fight for the public 
control of all monopolistic combinations and 
their price fixing, with the co-operation of the 
trade unions and co-operative societies; the 
international cartels should be controlled in a 
similar manner by an international economic 
body to be set up by the League of Nations. 

Other resolutions relate to protective and 
financial policies, and to political obstacles 
to effective action to deal with the evils due 
to economic depression. 





Employers’ Plan for Unemployment Insurance at Rochester, N.Y. 


Fourteen industrial companies at Rochester, 
New York, recently agreed on an unemploy- 
ment benefit or insurance plan, payments to 
unemployment workers to begin on or after 
January 1, 1933. All employees with service 
of one year and over and receiving less than 
$50 a week will be eligible to receive unem- 
ployment benefits. The benefits will be 60 
per cent of the normal pay, with a maximum 
of $22.50 a week, the period of benefits vary- 
ing from six weeks for employees with one 
year’s service to 13 weeks for employees of 
five years’ service and over. Unemployment 
benefits are to be paid after two weeks un- 
employment. Benefits will be paid to part- 
time workers in case their earnings are less 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company is now operating a part of their 
new fertilizer plant at Warfield, near Trail, 
BC., and have already shipped several cars 
of fertilizer. Considerable employment is be- 
ing afforded in the district while the new plant 
is under construction. Work is also provided 
by the Kootenay Power and Light Company 
on the construction of a new power plant 
on the Kootenay River. 





An old-age pension bill, providing for $25 
monthly payments to indigent persons of 70 
years or more, was passed by the Indian: 
House of Representatives on March 3, and is 
now awaiting the Governor’s signature. 
Adoption of the plan is optional with each 
county, and the state will bear half of the 
expense in any county where the pensions are 
put into effect. Most of the states which have 
“optional” pension laws require the counties 
to pay all the cost, and as a result few coun- 
ties pay the pensions. 





The ‘annual report of the Department of 
Natural Resources of Nova Scotia, which has 
been. recently received, reviews the work of 
the Department for the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1929. The report deals with 
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than they would receive in benefits if they 
were totally unemployed. An employee pro- 
curing temporary work outside still will be 
eligible for benefits, but in no case are his 
benefits and temporary earnings plus the bene- 
fits to exceed his normal earnings prior to the 
lay-off. 

The companies reserve the right to de- 
clare an emergency on a period of extended 
unemployment, and, during the emergency, 
to have the fund supplemented by contribu- 
tions of one per cent from all officials and 
employees not receiving benefits, the company 
to contribute during the period an extra 
amount equal to that received from such 
employees. 


activities in connection with agriculture and 
its allied operations, land settlement, factory 
inspection, employment service, immigration, 
ete. It also contains a directory of agricul- 
tural societies, together with information con- 
cerning membership, finances, ete. 





The opening Speech from the Throne in the 
Legislature of Nova Scotia announced that 
Nova Scotia in common with other provinces 
“has shared in the advantages to be secured 
from the Federal Unemployment Relief Act, 
and the moneys thus secured have tended in 
no small measure to alleviate the serious dis- 
tress which might otherwise have existed.” 
Elsewhere the speech referred to the decrease 
in coal production in the province during the 
past year, and stated that “our greatest hope 
for securing larger markets for our coal lies 
in the development of a national fuel-steel 
poliey for Canada.” 





The secretary-treasurer of New Brunswick, 
introducing his budget proposals in the Legis- 
lature on March 3, announced that two new 
forms of provincial taxation would be intro- 
duced in order to provide means of meeting 
future expenditures, namely, a tax and licence 
fee on signs, and a levy on all meals costing 
one dollar or more. 
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PRIVY COUNCIL DECISION UPHOLDS VALIDITY OF DOMINION 
COMBINES LEGISLATION 


Supreme Court Judgment on Combines Investigation Act and Section 498 


of the Criminal 


a constitutional validity of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and of Section 
498 of the Criminal Code has been finally 
established by a judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council delivered on 
January 29, 1931. The reasons for judgment 
are printed in the concluding pages of this 
issue. The judgment contains a review of 
the legislative history of the Act and of the 
section and concludes with a finding that the 
present legislation is valid as dealing with 
three classes of subjects named in Section 91 
of the British North America Act: the 
criminal Jaw (clause 27), the raising of money 
by any mode or system of taxation (clause 3), 
and patents of invention and discovery 
(clause 22). Clause 2, relating to “the regu- 
lation of trade and commerce” is referred to, 
but their Lordships felt it unnecessary to dis- 
cuss this further ground. “They desire, how- 
ever,” this section concludes, “to guard them- 
selves from being supposed to lay down that 
the present legislation could not be supported 
on that ground.” 


The greater part of the provisions of the 
Combines Investigation Act is upheld by the 
judgment as “criminal” legislation. It says: 

“The substance of the Act is by Section 2 to 
define, and by Section 32 to make criminal, 
combines which the legislature in the public 
interest intends to prohibit. The definition is 
wide, and may cover activities which have not 
hereto been considered to be criminal. But 
only those combines are affected ‘which have 
operated or are likely to operate to the detri- 
ment or against the interest of the public, 
whether consumers, producers, or others’; and 
if Parliament genuinely determines that com- 
mercial activities which can be so described are 
to be suppressed in the public interest, their 
Lordships see no reason why Parliament should 
not make them crimes.” 


It is the opinion of their Lordships also 
that the present legislation does not interfere 
with the administration of justice, which 
comes within the jurisdiction of the provinces. 
“Nor is there any ground,” the judgment 
adds, “for suggesting that the Dominion may 
not employ its own executive officers for the 
purpose of carrying out legislation which is 
within its constitutional authority, as it does 
regularly in the case of revenue officials and 
other matters which need not be enumerated.” 


_ The remedies which the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act provides in the way of reducing 
customs duty and revoking patents, “having 


Code Sustained 


no necessary connection with the criminal law, 
must be justified on other grounds ”:— 

“Their Lordships have no doubt that they 
can both be supported as being reasonably an- 
cillary to the powers given respectively cuunder 
91 (3) and affirmed by s. 122, the Raising of 
Money by any Mode or System of Taxation, 
and under 91 (22), Patents of Invention and 
Discovery. It is unfortunately beyond dispute 
that in a country where a general protective 
tariff exists persons may be found to take ad- 
vantage of the protection and within its walls 
form combinations that may work to the public 
disadvantage. It is an elementary point ot self- 
preservation that the legislature which creates 
the protection should arm the executive with 
powers of withdrawing or relaxing the protec- 
tion if abused. The same reasoning applies to 
grants of monopolies under any system of 
patents.” 


In the argument before the Judicial Com- 
mittee, the Dominion Government was repre- 
sented by Hon. N. W. Rowell, K.C., and F. P. 
Varcoe of the Department of Justice. The 
province of Ontario, as well as the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association, was represented 
by W. N. Tilley, K.C.; the province of Que- 
bec by Hon. Geoffrey Lawrence, Frank Gahan 
and Maurice Alexander. The interests of the 
Proprietary Articles Trade Association were 
further represented by Hildreth Glyn-Jones, 
son of Sir William Glyn-Jones, who directed 
the operations of the P.A.T.A. in Canada up 
to the time of his death in 1927. 


The constitutional question which is now 
disposed of by the judgment of the Privy 
Council has been before the courts since 
March, 1929, when the Supreme Court of 
Canada heard the argument on a reference 
submitted by the Dominion Government. 
Such a reference had been urged by the Pro- 
prietary Articles Trade Association following 
Commissioner L. V. O’Connor’s finding against 
that body in October, 1927. The Dominion 
Government considered it essential for the 
enforcement of combines legislation in Can- 
ada that the questions which had been raised 
concerning its validity, by counsel and by 
certain judges of the provincial courts, should 
be set at rest. An Order in Council author- 
izing the reference was therefore passed, on 
December 6, 1928. It was printed in full in 
the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1929, page 25. 


On April 30, 1929, the Supreme Court of 
Canada delivered unanimous judgment hold- 
ing the Combines Investigation Act and Sec- 
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tion 498 of the Criminal Code intra vires the 
Parliament of Canada. This judgment ap- 
peared in full in the Lasour Gazerrr, May, 
1929, at pages 569 to 578. An article was 


printed in the same issue, at pages 497-499, 
referring to the case and reviewing briefly 
earlier legislation respecting combines in 
Canada, 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Investigation Into an Alleged Combine in the Bread-Baking 


Industry 


| pee report of an investigation under the 

Combines Investigation Act into an 
alleged combine in the bread-baking industry 
in Canada was made public by Hon. G, D. 
Robertson, Minister of Labour, on February 
17. “So far as the situation throughout the 
Dominion of Canada is concerned,” the report 
of the investigation concludes, “it has not 
disclosed a combination which has operated 
or is likely to operate to the detriment or 
.against the interest of the public. Particular 
attention has been given in the inquiry to the 
vertical combination effected through the entry 
of certain flour milling companies into the 
bread-baking industry. No conclusive evi- 
dence has been adduced to show that this 
combination constitutes a combine within the 
meaning of the Combines Investigation Act. 
At the same time, the predominant position 
of these flour milling companies in the baking 
business, and the possibilities of monopoly 
and price enhancement which are theirs, are 
such as to warrant continued governmental 
interest in the situation, and, should the need 
arise, further governmental action on behalf 
of the consuming public.” 


The report was made by Mr. F. A. Mc- 
Gregor, Registrar of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, as a result of complaints received 
from Vancouver, Winnipeg, Halifax and a 
number of other cities in the Dominion. From 
Winnipeg came a formal application which 
charged the existence of a local combine, while 
the Vancouver complaint asked for an inquiry 
into other wheat products as well as bread. 
Because of the time required for an inquiry 
into the trade in all wheat products, it was 
decided to limit the present report to the 
bread-baking industry. “In dealing with 
these complaints,” the report adds, “it has 
been recognized that the scope of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act does not extend to the 
investigation of prices unless combination or 
monopoly operating against the public inter- 
est is alleged or believed to exist. Even 
where such charges are made it is obvious that, 
in a preliminary inquiry such as this, detailed 
examination of possible arrangements among 
local bakers in each community is not prac- 
ticable.” 
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in Canada 


The conclusion of the report discusses a 
number of phases of the question as to 
whether there exists in the bread-baking in- 
dustry in Canada a combine within the mean- 
ing of the Combines Investigation Act, that is, 
a combination which has operated or is likely 
to operate to the detriment or against the 
interest of the public, whether consumers, pro- 
ducers or others, 

“Tt is often assumed,” says the report in 
this commentary “that, in business, combina- 
tion is the very antithesis of competition; that 
so long as competition exists, a combination 
of manufacturers or dealers cannot maintain 
excessive prices. Competition, regarded as the 
life of trade, is depended upon also as the 
public’s chief measure of protection. Distinc- 
tion should be made, however, between two 
different types of competition: the one, com- 
petition in price; the other, competition in 
quality, service and sales promotion. The one 
tends to keep costs and prices down to a mini- 
mum; the other, where it is not kept within 
control by price competition or some other 
means of regulation, has usually the opposite 
effect of increasing costs and prices. 

“Within the bread-baking industry examples 
of both kinds of competition are clearly seen: 
competition in quality, service and salesman- 
ship more plainly in recent years, competition 
in price very markedly in recent months, The 
latter type seems to have come in part as a 
reaction from the other. 

“What the present inquiry has disclosed is 
that higher prices have been due not so much 
to combination as to this costly form of com- 
petition in quality, service and salesmanship, 
The additional costs have quickly become ab- 
sorbed into normal costs, ultimately appearing 
to be as necessary as any other items of ex- 
pense. Such increased costs are all but certain 
to lead to higher prices, and the baker’s ex- 
planation of these higher prices is that they do 
little more than reimburse him for his actual 
outlays. This is the situation which has de- 
veloped in the bakery trade during a iperiod 
in which the public was less concerned about 
price than it is at present. The bakers have 
become engrossed in a competition which has 
led them into adding more and more of the 
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expensive ingredients in order to attract busi- 
ness, into more elaborate delivery and other 
services, into selling campaigns which have 
for their chief object persuading potential 
customers to ‘change bakers,’ a service for 
which consumers of bread in the end have to 
pay. 

“There is no gainsaying that the consumer 
himself should accept a certain share of the 
responsibility for present-day high prices, of 
bread as of many other commodities. He is 
getting more and he is paying more for it. 
The acceptance of, or the demand for, extra 
service, extra quality and wider variety, par- 
ticularly in periods of prosperity, sometimes 
without apparent realization that they must 
eventually be paid for, plays an important part 
in the maintenance of prices at high levels. 

“As to combination, the present investiga- 
tion, being in the nature of a preliminary in- 
quiry, has not been intensive enough to in- 
clude examination of local price arrangements 
among bakers in individual towns and cities 
throughout the country. Rather, it has been 
a Dominion-wide survey, principally of costs 
and prices, with the view of ascertaining what 
influences have been affecting the spread be- 
tween wheat and bread prices, and, in particu- 
lar, what have been the effects of the entry of 
four of the largest flour milling companies into 
the bread-baking industry. 

“Since 1925 these four flour milling com- 
panies have acquired control over 96 bakeries 
operating from Nova Scotia to British Colum- 
bia, which now produce over a third of ithe 
bread sold in the Dominion and over ninety 
per cent of the bread sold in the localities in 
which they operate. In most instances these 
bakeries were going concerns. Many of them 
had been engaged, even before they were ac- 
quired, in the highly expensive sales cam- 
paigns above referred to. These campaigns 
have not been introduced, therefore, as a result 
of the new control, but on the other hand it 
is not apparent that the new control has thus 
far been followed by reduced selling costs. 


“Nor have the flour costs of these mill- 
controlled bakeries been reduced as a result 
of the new relationship. One would expect 
that a chain bakery using several thousand 
barrels a month would buy flour from its 
parent milling company at prices far below 
those of small competitors using less than a 
carload a month. The returns received, how- 
ever, show that in many instances the small 
baker (purchasing now from one milling com- 
pany, now from another, frequently from the 
smaller mills) has been outbuying his large- 
scale competitor, whose purchases are natur- 
ally confined to one large flour milling com- 
pany. 


“Tf it were not for other price competition 
beyond its control, a combination of this type 
and size might affect prices to the disadvan- 
tage of the public. The chief possibilities of 
such disadvantage lie in the direction of price 
agreements among the mill-controlled groups, 
of continued costly sales competition, and of 
the dictation of the prices charged by inde- 
pendent bakeries. The power of the mill 
bakeries over independents is greatly aug-_ 
mented by their ability to suffer heavy losses 
in one community where it might be consid- 
ered desirable to eliminate competition by 
means of a price war. These, however, are 
only possibilities. It may be that ‘the sight 
of means to do ill deeds’ will not make ill 
deeds done; it may be that the possibilities 
for good outweigh those for ill, It seems 
likely also that the development of the newer 
forms of price competition will continue to be 
effective in preventing undue advantage being 
taken of the reductions in price which have 
occurred within recent months. Chain store 
competition, even though much of it has been 
below cost, supplemented by the competition 
of smaller low-cost bakeries all over the coun- 
try has made itself felt. The small capital re- 
quired to operate small bakeries and the short 
time within which they can be brought into 
operation is a public safeguard of some im- 
portance. ... There is also the additional 
possibility of bread being baked at home in 
the event of bakers’ prices going beyond what 
are considered reasonable limits. Modern liv- 
ing conditions, however, have lessened the im- 
portance of this as a competitive factor. 

“Apparently the situation has been taking 
care of itself, and can continue to take care 
of itself so long as these factors, actual and 
potential, remain in existence. If they con- 
tinue to be as effective as they have been 
(and there seems to be no reason to believe 
that they will not) the public as wel! as the 
industry will be the better off, having such 
problems solved without the necessity of gov- 
ernmental intervention.” 

Besides dealing with the question whether 
there is a combine in the bread-baking indus- 
try, the report compares, by means of tables 
and charts, Canadian bread prices of the 
present with those which were in effect before 
the war and with those obtaining in the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
“Bread prices,” the report says, “did not come 
down proportionately in the early months of 
1930, and that fact doubtless gave rise to most 
of the protests. But by December, 1930, they 
came to bear the same relationship to wheat 
prices as in January, 1929, the same indeed 
as in the first six months of 1929. Assuming 
that a bushel or sixty pounds of wheat is 
used in making sixty pounds of bread—a 
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pound of wheat to a pound of bread—to 
maintain the same relationship, a decline of 
sixty-five cents in wheat from the January, 
1929, average of $1.21, to the December, 1930, 
average of fifty-six cents, should have been 
followed by a decline in bread prices of 1-1 
cent. That is exactly the decline which did 
take place in bread prices: in January, 1929, 
bread sold for 7-7 cents; in December, 1930, 
the average was 6°6 cents in 69 localities. 
And this in spite of the fact that flour prices 
did not reflect the decline in wheat prices to 
and hke the same extent as bread prices 

id. 

The report emphasizes that this does not 
imply an expression of opinion that flour and 
bread prices were in a proper relationship in 
1929 or that there is “no ground for complaint 
about the present price level.” On the other 
hand, the report points out that “while bread 
prices followed wheat prices in their decline 
during 1930, at the opening of 1930 bread 
prices were decidedly out of line with wheat 
prices as compared with the relationship which 
existed in 1923.” It is shown in the report 
that between January, 1925, and June, 1930, 
“while wheat and flour prices fluctuated freely, 
bread prices were maintained at a high level 
which was generally unchanged. The interval 
between these dates,” it is stated, “constitutes 
a period in which occurred the most striking 
development of the bread industry in recent 
years, namely, the acquisition of a large meas- 
ure of control in the bread-baking industry by 
a few flour milling companies.” 

It is pointed out further that, in addition 
to the rise in the general price level of the 
country, “something other than flour” is 
responsible for most of the increase in the 
price of bread between 1913 and 1930. This 
is shown, according to the report, “by a state- 
ment of the spread between the wholesale 
cost of the flour used in making a pound of 
bread and the retail price of bread: in 1913 
the spread was 2°3 cents; in 1930 it was 5:1 
cents. In other words, even if the baker had 
got his four for nothing in 1930 he would 
‘ still have charged 5-1 cents a pound for his 
bread; in 1913 he would have charged only 
2-3 cents.” 

The report reviews the relation between 
bread prices in the different provinces and 
states that Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Al- 
berta and British Columbia have practically 
always been above the Dominion average 
while Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba have as consistently been below 
that average. In this connection a table is 
published showing the reductions in the prices 
of bread between January, 1929, and December, 
1930, in 69 cities scattered throughout the 
Dominion. 


In a discussion of the content of the Cana- 
dian loaf the report publishes a typical formula 
for bread obtained by an analysis of returns 
made by 158 bakeries. This analysis, as com- 
pared with the British loaf, indicates percent- 
ages of the different ingredients in 100 pounds 
of dough as follows:— 








Canadian British 

bakeries bakeries 
Out eratee bars ull ctv e oan tO 3 65:6 
Dial UAWenae Was trae sarees Saeki Ls] 0°8 
Suvari ce rn es 1-1 0-0 
Shorbenitig esa ie 6 ts 1-1 0-0 
Milk or milk powder.. 13: 0-0 
Malt. . 0-5 0-2 
WRCARE Sees tsa oad temeccrameie 0-8 0°5 
Measte roots seu ese ne Q-2 0-0 
Water... Be 34-6 32-9 
100:0 100-0 


In addition to securing formulas from bakers 
a chemical analysis of 17 samples of bread 
was made for the inquiry under the direction 
of the Dominion Analyst. These samples 
varied in price from seven to twelve cents for 
the twenty-four ounce loaf. The report em- 
bodies the findings of the analyst, whose com- 
ment on those samples was that “they did not 
show a great deal of difference in their nutri- 
tive value.” 

The criticism of Canadian bread prices on 
the ground that they are much higher than 
those of the United Kingdom is dealt with 
in a special section of the report. In this 
section the costs of Canadian and British 
bakers are compared, the British costs being 
for 1923 with the exception of flour, which is 
for 1929, and the Canadian costs being for 
1929 throughout. This comparison shows total 
Canadian costs of 7:06 cents and British 
costs of 3:80 cents. An examination of the 
details reveals a difference of a third of a 
cent on flour, a half a cent on other ingredi- 
ents, over half a cent on baking costs, over 
one cent on delivery and sale and half a cent 
on overhead. The report comments that the 
Canadian loaf is much richer than the Britisn 
loaf and remarks that within the past two 
years some of the larger Canadian bakeries 
have put out in a few cities a special bread 
more after the type of the English loaf and 
that the difference in cost of ingredients bo- 
tween this loaf and the ordinary Canadian 
‘oaf is estimated as just less than two-thirds 
of a cent per pound. 

The costs of Canadian bakeries are analysed 
in some detail. In this section it is pointed 
out that flour costs of the smaller independent 
bakers are not much higher than those of the 
mill-owned bakeries contrary to the natural 
expectation that the mill-owned bakeries would 
be able to purchase flour on more favourable 
terms because of the larger volume of their 
purchases. The question is discussed whether 
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high wages are the cause of high bread prices. 
“Tt, is difficult to secure decisive tests,” says 
the report in this connection, “owing to the 
lack of comparative figures over a period of 
years. Practically none are available between 
1913 and 1920, and even those between 1920 
and 1930, in the reports of the Departmeni 
of Labour, being samples only and apparently 
samples of the highest, are inadequate except 
as indicating the trend. An examination of 
the sample wages of seven groups of bakery 
workers shows that between 1920 and 1930 
there were reductions in every instance but 
one, varving from $1 to $2.50 a week. ‘The 
one exception, machine operators, showed no 


change. The other six groups referred to are: 
mixers, bench workers, spongers, oven tenders, 
packers and delivery employees. The dis- 


parity between these sample figures and a 
more representative average is illustrated by 
a comparison of wages of bench workers. The 
average of these sample wages for 1930 was 
$28.35; whereas the returns received in the 
present inquiry on the wages of 592 bench 
workers, representing all provinces, show an 
average of $22.67 per week, three-quarters of 
the bench workers receiving wages of $25 or 
less.” 


“One explanation of the exceptionally high 
costs of the larger bakeries,” states the report 
in discussing delivery and sales costs, “appears 
to lie in their use of high-pressure sales 
methods. They have, to begin with, a pro- 
ductive capacity which in most instances is 
greater than their market. The plant of the 
Canada Bread Company in Ottawa, for in- 
stance, or the Standard Bread Company, 
either one, could produce more bread than is 
eaten by all the people in the city. More 
than that, there are at least twenty-five other 
bakeries doing business in Ottawa, a number 
of them giving city-wide delivery service. 
Naturally if a bakery is to approach capacity, 
it must have a highly effective selling force 
in the face of such competition. But ordin- 
arily it is not competition in price which char- 
acterizes the efforts of the larger bakeries +o 
secure business. Price competition would be 
effective in keeping costs down; but the com- 
petition in quality, in service and in sales 
promotion which has been substituted has had 
just the opposite effect of tending to increase 
costs and therefore to enhance prices and keep 
them up. Here is one instance where com- 
petition (not price competition, it is to be 
noted) operates to the disadvantage of the 
public. All the arts of modern salesmanship 
have been put to use—extensive and expensive 
advertising campaigns, special delivery ser- 
vices, credit, feature breads of fancy shapes or 
faney ingredients—all designed to secure vol- 


ume. Sales effort to secure volume ‘has its 
economic justification when increased volume 
makes possible lower costs and lower prices. 
In the bread-baking industry, however, while 
volume has been secured by a few large bak- 
ing companies, the selling expenses involved 
in gaining this volume have been exceedingly 
heavy, and apparently have more than offset 
whatever may have been effected in the way 
of economies from large-scale production. Cer- 
tainly there is no evidence here that increased 
volume means lower prices: the records show 
that it is the large bakeries that are the high- 
price bakeries.” 

A summary of the costs of making and sell- 
ing bread in Canada in 1929, shown by types 
of bakery, is given as follows:— 








Large Smaller 


All 

— Con- Inde- Inde- : 
trolled | pendents | pendents Bakeries 

Bakeries 
Numberreporting (76) (12) (31) (119) 
Cents per pound of Bread 

POUR, oc ssaerezo-s 2-38 2-39 2-58 2-43 
Other ingredients 0-78 0-87 0-69 0-76 
Baking costs..... 1-06 1-04 1-47 1-17 
Delivery and sale 1-86 1-91 1-04 1-65 
Overhead........ 0-84 0-71 0-61 0:77 
Total costs... 6-92 6-92 6-39 6-78 


From the above summary it is apparent 
that the cost of ingredients is not responsible 
for the increase in bread prices since pre-war 
days. “Flour prices in December, 1930,” it is 
stated in the concluding section, “were the 
same as during the year 1913. The increase 
in the cost of ingredients other than flour in 
that period amounted to only a third of a 
cent to the pound of bread.” 

Under the heading of “Combination in the 
Bread-baking Industry,” the report discusses 
the operations of the bakeries controlled by 
flour milling companies and the competition 
between them and the chain stores. It liste 
the flour milling companies which control 
bakeries as: Lake of the Woods Milling Com- 


pany, Limited; Maple Leaf Milling Company. ~ 


Limited; Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Lim: 
ited; and Western Canada Flour Mills Com- 
pany, Limited. The Lake of the Woods 
Company, it is stated, controls Inter City 
Baking Company, Limited, which operates in 
central Canada, and Inter City Western Bak- 
eries, Limited, with branches west of the Great 
Lakes. The Maple Leaf Company controls 
Canada Bread, Canadian Bakeries, Limited 
(operating in western Canada), Dominion 
Bakeries, Limited, and Eastern Bakeries, Lim- 
ited. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company con- 
trols Consolidated Bakeries, Limited, and a 
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new western chain known as McGavin Bak- 
eries, Limited. The bakeries of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills are controlled through 
the Purity Bakery Company, Limited, To- 
ronto. The report estimates that 76 mill- 
eontrolled bakeries produced 38 per cent of 
the bread sold in Canada in 1929 and 934 
per cent of the bread sold in the cities and 
towns in which their plants were situated. 


“Within recent months,” says the report, 
on the subject of the chain store, “ other 
forms of competition have appeared which 
make it difficult for the mill-controlled bak- 
eries to sustain prices at unduly high levels. 
The same tendency toward centralization of 
industry which is seen in the consolidation 
of bakeries and their control by flour milling 
companies is to be observed also in the en- 
trance of the chain store into the bakery 
business. On the one hand we have the flour 
mills reaching forward into bread manufac- 
ture and distribution; on the other we have 
the chain store, primarily a retail distributing 
organization reaching back into manufacture 
—the two meeting on the common competi- 
tive ground of the bread-baking industry.” 
The report states that in some cases the chain 
store has been selling below cost and charging 
the loss to advertising. “Such a practice,” 
it says, “particularly on the part of a chain 
which carries many lines of goods and can 
afford to cut on one for advertising purposcs, 
undoubtedly works an injury to the baking 
trade whose only or chief product is affected. 
The impression which is given to many is 
that 5 cents must be the fair price for the 
pound-and-a-half loaf, and that anything 
above that is excessive. On the other hand, 
where costs of the larger bakeries appear to 
become unduly high, and where little evidence 
of price competition is apparent, an extreme 
form of price-cutting may serve a highly use- 
ful public purpose in forcing reductions in 
costs. Certainly any experiment which shows 
possibilities of eliminating the admitted wastes 


Court Proceedings in Windsor and 


Twenty-one persons and two corporations 
charged at Windsor as parties to an illegal 
combine of plumbing and heating contractors 
were committed for trial by Magistrate D. M. 
Brodie of the Windsor Police Court on Feb- 
ruary 9. The hearings in Windsor on the 
question of committal for trial were completed 
in July, 1930. The decision announced on 
February 9 had been withheld pending the 
decision of the Privy Council which upheld 
the constitutional validity of the Combines 
Investigation Act and section 498 of the 
Criminal Code, the two Acts under which the 
charges had been laid. 


of modern distributive methods, in the bread 
business as in many other lines, is much 
needed and is certain to be welcomed.” 


Within the report, which is available for 
circulation in French as well as in English, 
there is a reference to the local situation in 
Peterborough, where it is stated that a price 
war was “staged not waged, in November 
last.” “In September, 1930,” the report 
describes this incident, “when the larger Peter- 
borough bakeries were selling bread wholesale 
at 10 cents, and later at 9 cents, some of the 
smaller independent bakers cut the price as 
low as 6 cents, thereby enabling the retail 
grocers to meet the chain store price of 7 cents. 
This price proved damaging not only to the 
larger bakeries, but to the small bakeries 
themselves, since it meant selling below their 
cost. In the hope of extricating themselves 
they appealed to the larger bakeries, and an 
arrangement was made early in November 
whereby the larger bakeries would come down 
to the low price of 6 cents, with the definite 
intention of remaining at that price for a 
short time only, when all the bakers would 
advance together. It was not decided in ad- 
vance apparently how long the low prices 
would continue, or what prices would prevail 
subsequently. By the end of November all 
the local bakers had suffered such losses as 
to create a general desire for an increase. It 
was decided then to raise the price to 8 cents 
wholesale and 9 cents retail. The head of 
one of the two mill-controlled bakeries was 
reported to be in favour of the smaller bakers 
making only a one-cent advance (their busi- 
ness was largely wholesale), but the other 
large bakeries held out for the same increase 
on the part of all, otherwise they would con- 
tinue at the 6 cent level. The increase was 
put into effect on December 1, but shortly 
afterwards one of the smaller bakers dropped 
to the 7 cents price, thus enabling the retail 
stores to sell at 7 cents in order to meet chain 
store competition.” 


London Against Plumbing Combine 


These cases, together with similar court 
actions instituted at London, Ontario, were 
commenced following an investigation con- 
ducted under the Combines Investigation Act 
in 1929 into the Amalgamated Builders’ Coun- 
cil and related organizations, an alleged com- 
bine of plumbing and heating contractors and 
others in the province of Ontario. The prose- 
cutions were conducted by A. G. Slaght, K.C., 
and J. C. McRuer, K.C., acting as counsel for 
the Dominion Government. After certain 
parties to the combine had pleaded guilty and 
were sentenced in London and Windsor in 
May and June, 1930, proceedings against the 
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remaining persons charged were delayed by 
the Windsor and London Police Magistrates 
until the decision of the Privy Council should 
be announced. 

In London, preliminary hearings on the 
matter of committal for trial were resumed 
before Magistrate T. W. Scandrett on Febru- 
ary 11, 1931, in similar offences charged 
against the Canadian Plumbing and Heating 
Guild, the Dominion Chamber of Credits, 
Limited, and four residents of Toronto con- 
nected with the head office of these organiza- 
tions. Louis M. Singer, K.C., and W. F. 
O’Connor acted as counsel for the defendants. 
Each defendant at London was charged under 
nine counts, four of which were laid under the 
Combines Investigation Act and four under 
section 498 of the Criminal Code. These 
charges related to combining with the result 
of lessening competition, enhancing prices and 


otherwise restraining or injuring trade to the 
detriment of the public, in relation to 
plumbers’ and steamfitters’ supplies or services. 
The ninth charge, laid under the Criminal 
Code, section 444, alleged conspiracy to affect 
prices and to defraud the public. The com- 
pletion of the London hearings occupied eleven 
days, ending on February 26. Judgment was 
reserved. 

Announcement that the Provincial Govern- 
ment that had taken over the prosecution of 
the A. B.C. cases was made by the Attornew 
General for Ontario during the course of the 
February hearings at London. In addition to 
counsel already engaged in the matter, D. L. 
McCarthy, K.C., of Toronto, was retained by 


the Province to act as Crown Counsel at the, 


trials of those charged. The Windsor cases 
were to be presented at the assizes opening 
at Sandwich on March 2, before Mr. Justice 
Wright. 


REPORT OF SASKATCHEWAN ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
IMMIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT 


ja appointment by the government of 
Saskatchewan in January last year of a 
commission to investigate the subject of immi- 
gration in the Province was noted in the 
Lasour Gazerte, February, 1980, page 109. 
The Commission was composed of :—Professor 
W. W. Swanson, of the University, (chair- 
man); Mr. P. H. Shelton (vice-chairman) ; 
and Messrs. T, Johnston, G. C. Neff and A. R. 
Reusch, with Miss C. A. Lenhard as clerk, 
The Commission’s terms of reference covered 
every phase of immigration, including many 
problems that have been unexplored hitherto. 
Their report, a volume of 206 pages, just 
issued, is the result of many public hearings 
in all parts of the province, and contains a 
valuable list of suggestions and recommenda- 
tions to the Provincial Government for the 
better control of immigration. The following 
paragraphs contain the substance of these 
recommendations, which are supported by a 
full discussion of the evidence taken, with 
numerous illustrative charts, maps and tables, 


Dominion Conference Proposed 


While the Commissioners had authority to 
deal only with matters within the province it- 
self, they point out that “no possibility exists 
of any system which would prevent persons 
who have legally entered any province of 
Canada from migrating at any time to this 
province, and we therefore urge that an effort 
be made to call a conference between the 
representatives of the Government of Canada 
and of all the provinces, in the hope that from 
such a meeting might arise uniformity of 
opinion concerning an immigration and settle- 


ment policy, and we beg to remind you that 
this report is necessarily framed so that it 
may be used, if adopted, not only as a basis 
for the immigration and settlement policy of 
your government, but as this province’s recom- 
mendations to the proposed and later confer- 
ences. 

“Tt has been announced that a conference of 
the three governments of the Prairie Provinces 
with the Dominion Government will be held 
in the near future to consider this question. 
Owing to the general likeness of the condi- 
tions in these three provinces, and certain 
differences between them and the conditions 
in the other provinces, such a special con- 
ference would be desirable, but we urge that 
it be followed by the general conference which 
we propose.” 

The Commission further recommends the 
immediate holding of a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the Provincial Departments of 
Natural Resources, Agriculture and Labour, 
the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Saskatchewan, representatives of the organ- 
ized farmers and other interested public bod- 
les, invited representatives of the Dominion 
Department of Immigration and the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, and the persons 
or corporations who desire to obtain licences 
as immigration and colonization agents, in 
order to deal with the details of immigration 
and settlement regulations. 


Immigration Regulations 


In making recommendations that would 
modify federal legislation the commissioners 
have in mind that if these are approved by the 
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Provincial Government the latter will bring 
them to the attention of the Federal Govern- 
ment. They recommend as follows:— 

Machinery—1. That an advisory Federal 
Board of Commissioners be created to con- 
sider and recommend policies of immigration 
and settlement, on which will be represented 
every province. 

2. That primary control of all immigration 
activities of the province should be in the 
hands of the Minister of Immigration and 
Natural Resources of the province. 

3. That a Provincial Council of Immigration 
and Land Settlement be created consisting 
of the deputy ministers of the Department of 
Natural Resources, Agriculture and Labour of 
the Province, to control the flow of immigra- 
tion and settlement. 

4. That a bureau be established, representa- 
tive of this Provincial Council of Immigration 
and Settlement, in London, England, to deal 
with all matters of immigration affecting this 
province, as far as they can be supervised in 
London, and to co-operate with other gov- 
ernment representatives on matters affecting 
our trade and commerce. 

5. That all matters affecting after-care of 
immigrants settled on the land should be in 
the hands of the Minister of Agriculture of the 
province, and that after-care of non-agricul- 
tural immigrants should be in the hands of the 
Minister of Labour of the province, acting 
upon information placed at their disposal by 
the Provincial Council of Immigration and 
Settlement. 

6. That it should be agreed that the repre- 
sentative of this province on the proposed 
Federal Board of Commissioners should be 
empowered to state the numbers and classes 
of immigrants required by the province. 

7. That all leases, agreements of sale or 
mortgages affecting land in transactions be- 
tween lincensed immigration and colonization 
agency and a settler should be filed with and 
approved by the Provincial Council of Immi- 
gration and Settlement, and a suitable fee 
imposed. 

Immigration Agencies—1. That any person, 
corporation or society desiring to engage in 
business as an immigration and colonization 
agency should (1) obtain a licence to that 
effect from the Dominion Government; and 
(2) before being allowed to operate in Sas- 
katchewan should obtain « provincial licence 
which would impose upon such person, cor- 
poration or society, the obligation to submit 
all its activities in connection with land settle- 
ment to the supervision of the Provincial 
Council of Immigration and Settlement. 

2. That no licences should be granted to 
any person, corporation or society, except 
those who, in the opinion of the Provincial 
Council of Immigration and Settlement, are 
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capable of entering on actual programs of 
settlement. 

Classes of Immigrants—1, That first efforts 
should be given to provide for the settlement 
on the land of persons now resident in this 
province. 

2. That no special measures are necessary 
to stimulate immigration to Saskatchewan of 
Canadians from other provinces. 

3. That the Dominion Government should 
aid, to the extent of one half of their trans- 
portation expenses to Canada, in the repatri- 
ation of Canadians now resident in the United 
States, to the several provinces from which 
they migrated. 

4. That every encouragement should be 
given to British immigration and that the 
British Government should be invited to 
assist in devising schemes for such a movement 
and in providing financial aid for carrying 
them out. We specially recommend assisted 
immigration of British boys of school-leaving 
age and over, under proper safeguards. 

5. That with the exception of grants made 
by the British Government for the assistance 
of British settlers, grants made by the Domin- 
ion Government for repatriation of Cana- 
dians, or grants made by the Province to 
assist in the settling of residents of the prov- 
ince on public lands and for boy settlement 
schemes, no governmental financial aid to 
settlement be granted, 

6. The Commission makes no recommenda- 
tion with respect to a quota law. 

7. That no single agricultural workers be 
admitted at present. 

8. That domestics be admitted under proper 
control by the Provincial Council of Immi- 
gration and Settlement, and that measures be 
taken to encourage the reuniting of families. 

9. That when, in the opinion of the Pro- 
vincial Council of Immigration and Settle- 
ment, there is room for immigration, prefer- 
ence should be given with proper safeguards 
as to numbers and treatment, first to nomina- 
tions by established farmers, and that immi- 
erants should be charged a head tax intended 
to provide insurance against indigency, which, 
however, need not be applied in the case of 
British immigrants if, after negotiations, the 
British Government prefers to contribute to 
this insurance on a basis proportionately to the 
contributions from other nationals, obtained 
through the head tax. 

10. That heads of families may be admitted 
on the nomination of immigration agencies 
where the nominee has a minimum capital of 
$250 upon landing in Saskatchewan, the proper 
safeguards as to head tax and after-care apply- 
ing; these nominations should only be per- 
mitted where the Provincial Council of Immi- 
eration and Settlement is satisfied as to actual 
opportunity for employment and ‘housing. 
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11. That immigration agencies should be 
permitted to bring in leasehold or partial 
payment purchase settlers as hereinafter pro- 
vided on condition that the settler does not 
become a public charge within a period of five 
years after admission. Such settlers should 
only be admitted for location in areas and on 
terms approved by the Provincial Council of 
Immigration and Settlement. This is par- 
ticularly desirable as a means of directing a 
flow of immigration from Great Britain. 

12. That any immigrant, married or un- 
married, having the necessary capital to es- 
tablish himself in agriculture or industry may 
freely enter the province for the purpose of 
taking up land, or to establish himself in 
business. 

13. That no other person be permitted to 
enter except by specific permission of the 
Provincial Council of Immigration and Settle- 
ment through this province’s representative 
on the Federal Board of Commissioners. 

14. That where the foregoing regulations 
restrict the free movement of immigration to 
the province they shall not be enforced against 
British migrants. 

Methods of Land Settlement and After- 
Care—1. That a complete soil and economic 
survey of the province be made, and that the 
conclusions arising from it be used as a basis 
for future settlement policies, and that all 
existing cases of location of settlers on un- 
suitable lands be brought to the attention of 
the Provincial Council of Immigration and 
Settlement and to land-owning corporations 
in cases concerning them. 

2. That this survey be applied first to the 
remaining Crown lands and to areas where it 
is believed that settlement has taken place 
on unsuitable land. 

3. That immigration and _ colonization 
agencies be permitted to sell farms to immi- 
grants in areas, in units and on terms only 
as approved by the Provincial Council of 
Immigration and Settlement. 

4. That immigration and _ colonization 
agencies be permitted to lease farms for not 
less than ten years to immigrants in areas, in 
units and on terms only as approved by the 
Provincial Council of Immigration and Settle- 
ment, 

5. That homesteading be discontinued and 
that the remaining Crown lands where imme- 
diately available for agriculture be sold (a) 
to residents of the pfovince, (b) to other 
Canadians, (c) to British settlers, (d) to other 
immigrants. 

6. That the Government investigate the 
“use lease” method of disposing of Crown 
lands with a view to testing it. 

7. That Crown lands found suitable for 
settlement but which require clearing, be 
cleared under Government auspices, and the 


cost of this included in the sale or lease price 
of such lands. 

8. That land not suitable for agriculture 
but useful for ranching be leased for this 
purpose. 

9. That blocks of land suitable for agricul- 
ture located in ranching areas be included is 
the ranching leases. 

10, That efforts be made to transfer settlers 
now on lands unsuited for agriculture, or in- 
cluded in areas suited for ranching, to more 
suitable locations, under a system of govern- 
ment expropriation and compensation in re- 
spect to the latter. 

11. That immigration agencies, railways and 
mortgage companies be invited to apply simi- 
lar correction in the case of settlers located 
on lands leased or sold on partial payment 
terms by them. 

12. That immigration agencies, railways, 
land and mortgage companies be invited to 
consider the transfer of settlers from land 
ownership to long term lease where experience 
has shown that the settler is not making 
reasonable progress. 

13. That where a cycle of bad seasons has 
impaired the economic position of a farmer 
who is a mortgagor, he be given security of 
tenure by the automatic extension of the 
terms of his mortgage or other instrument of 
obligation. 

14. We recommend to the Government con- 
sideration of schemes for the assistance of 
residents of Saskatchewan to settle on the 
lands of the province. 

General Recommendations—1. That the 
Dominion Government be requested to com- 
pel naturalization of immigrants who have 
resided in the Dominion for a period of seven 
years. 

2. That all immigrants landing in Canada 
take oath to obey the laws of the country, 
and that within a period of six months they 
should make application signifying their in- 
tention of becoming citizens. 

3. That lands carrying merchantable growth 
of timber be withdrawn from settlement and 
administered as forestry lands. 

4. That in view of the outstanding impor- 
tance of taking full advantage of the gifts 
and capacities of newcomers as a contribution 
to our common life, special efforts should be 
made through the Department of Education 
and other public bodies to approach the ques- 
tion of assimilation in the most sympathetic 
attitude in order to win the confidence and 
co-operation of incoming settlers. 

5. That the Government consider the render- 
ing of assistance to the new settlers and others 
in establishing themselves: (a) by increasing 
the agricultural representative service, and 
(b) by inducing experienced farmers to estab- 
lish themselves in immigrant communities, 
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6. That unemployment relief as it becomes 
necessary should, as far as possible, be ob- 
tained by the use of unemployed labour in 
opening land to settlement or otherwise de- 
veloping our natural resources. 

7. That the Saskatchewan Farm Loans Act 
be amended to permit progress loans to farm- 
ers engaged in clearing and breaking land, 
through the establishment of a separate de- 
partment. 

8. That the Government consider the pro- 
vision of better markets for pulpwood in dis- 
tricts where this product is available; if 
feasible by the construction of a pulp mill. 


Movement to Cities 


The report notes the present decided trend 
to a movement of agrarian population in the 
urban centres over all this continent. “In 
the case of the older communities of Canada 
this trend has now become so marked as to 
create a serious danger that the rural popu- 
lation will be lessened in numbers and altered 
in condition to a point of danger—since the 
tendency is everywhere for the younger people 
to respond to the urge to seek the greater 
economic attractions of city life, leaving the 
countryside populated by a community of 
steadily advancing average age. 

“Tt is possible that this tendency will cease 
at some future date, but it still visibly exists, 
and we. are of the opinion that as long as that 
is the case, it will be necessary, if we are to 
maintain a biologically and economically 
sound condition of rural population, to per- 
mit at least some inflow of immigration.” ° 

Elsewhere it is stated that “the tendency 
is for those young people who seek wider 
economic opportunity to do so beyond the 
boundaries of the province and even of the 
country. That represents a serious loss. It 
is due to the fact that our society is not large 
enough to support the complete metropolitan 
centres necessary to provide the fullest cul- 
tural and economic opportunities. That con- 
dition ‘can only be corrected by permitting a 
steady increase of the rural population which 
is the base of all economic growth.” 

For these and other reasons the commission 
concludes that no unnecessary checks should 
at present be placed on immigration. The 
report then proceeds to lay down certain 
principles of control, intended to provide for 
the maximum freedom of immigration, lim- 
ited however by the necessity to maintain the 
standards of living already existing. 

Classes of Immigrants 

The following suggestions are made as to 
the classes of immigrants that should be spe- 
cially considered :— 

“The first effort should be in the direction 
of relocation of settlers who have been in 
error placed on land unsuited for agriculture. 


Later we recommend a method of determining 
such cases and we suggest that this readjust- 
ment of unfortunate instances among existing 
settlers should be the first part of a settle- 
ment policy. 

“Next, in our opinion, come the compara- 
tively large number of persons who, with some 
experience as settlers, have for reasons often 
beyond their control abandoned farms, mi- 
grated to the urban centres, and now regret 
the change. We advise concentration on the 
problem of how to obtain their relocation as 
agriculturists and have suggested that they be 
given first opportunity to utilize the remain- 
ing Crown Jand on easy terms. 

“We have next given consideration to the 
question of the migration of settlers from 
other provinces of the Dominion, but have 
concluded that no special efforts are neces- 
sary in this direction. There is a steady flow 
from east to west and it is possible that this 
has already been carried on as far as is de- 
sirable, when it is remembered that the mere 
transfer of inhabitants from one part of Can- 
ada to another is not a net gain for the 
country as a whole. .. . 

“A more reasonable effort in the direction 
of attracting native-born Canadians to a share 
in the future development of the wealth of 
this province would seem to lie in the pos- 
sibility of inducing at least some of the 
Canadians at present residing in the United 
States to return to Canada. It will be seen 
that we have made specific recommendations 
in this case, and urge the most careful con- 
sideration of them, in view of the admitted 
fact that those born and reared in Canada 
are already equipped with training in Cana- 
dian modes of life, and automatically accept 
those standards of living which are the aim 
of all our social and economic plans. 


“Tn the matter of encouragement of immi- 
gration of settlers from Great Britain, we feel 
that no obstacle should be placed in the way 
of their free entry into the province, but that 
care should be taken on the contrary to ex- 
tend to them such support as will aid them to 
achieve permanent success. Jt is, im our 
opinion, much to be desired that steps be 
taken to fit many more British-born to enter 
into our national life. We admit the apparent 
failure of some of the schemes so far tried 
for this conversion of city-bred people of 
Britain into capable Canadian farmers, but 
refuse to accept this as final. To take an 
excellent comparison, it is admitted that the 
plan of training men in Britain as farmers or 
farm labourers has not been successful, while 
on the other hand the method of assisted 
settlement known as the Three Thousand 
Family Scheme has in general been satisfac- 
tory, and has added a desirable group of 
settlers to our community.” 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


Final Report of Commission to Consider Position of Province 
Under Federal Act 


HE Commission appointed last year by 
the Government of New Brunswick to 
consider the question of Old Age Pensions 
with a view to the possibility that the province 
might enact legislation to give effect within 
its jurisdiction to the provisions of the Domin- 
ion Old Age Pensions Act, recently presented 
their second and final report. This report 
states that the operation of such a scheme 
would “place a very heavy responsibility on 
the Province.” 

The commission’s interim report was out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerrn, April, 1930, page 
386. The commission was also instructed to 
investigate the subject of Mothers’ Allowances, 
and their report on this subject, just issued, 
is outlined in the next article in this issue, in 
which also the names of the Commissioners 
are given, 

At the time of submitting its interim re- 
port, the Commission had received 9,628 ques- 
tionnaires from persons claiming to be eligible 
to receive a pension. “Since that time,” the 
report states, “this number has grown to 
almost 11,000, which means that more than 
two-thirds of the persons of seventy years of 
age and upwards, as estimated to be in the 
Province, have responded to the appeal of the 
Commission. The different statements con- 
tained in its Final Report are therefore based 
on the information gleaned from its question- 
naires; but while so large a number has been 
reported, the Commission has no reason to 
change its estimate of the total number of 
persons of seventy years of age and upwards 
in the Province, which was stated as approxi- 
mately 16,138. The Commission has been 
compelled, however, from its classification of 
the questionnaires, to revise its estimate of the 
probable number of eligibles, as it has been 
found upon a cross-checking for duplicates and 
ineligibles who had sent in questionnaires that 
its present report must be based upon a total 
of 8,677 questionnaires that disclosed some 
qualification for pensions instead of the previ- 
ous estimate of about 8,000.” 

Among the questionnaires received were 268 
showing incomes greater than $365 per year, 
which were therefore not taken into consider- 
ation in any of the Commission’s classifica- 
tions, 

The Commission believes that the cost of 
organization and administration for the first 
year would probably be greater than for suc- 
ceeding years. From a study of the report of 
the administration of Old Age Pensions Acts 
in other provinces the cost of organization in 
New Brunswick is estimated at about $25,000, 


this sum being made up of the following 
items: Printing and Stationery, $2,000; office 
equipment, $4,000; postage, $1,000; inspectors. 
(3 at $1,800), $5,400; expenses of same (travel- 
ling), $5,000; clerks, stenographers, etc., $5,000; 
superintendent, $2,000; telegraph, telephone, 
etc. $600. After the first year the operating 
cost would be reduced, and would probably 
amount to about $13,700. 

The report estimates the number of pen- 
sioners in each county, in the Province, the 
average income of each pensioner, the average 
pension payments to those who are eligible, 
and finally arrives at the following totals for 
the whole province. 


Number *of Penstonerst.se.-- see: 8,677 
TO Gal COst ie Sethe. id albiess. Ser ska letatereonae $1,923,165 54 
Less 5% on personal property.... 26,180 00 
Pouale Net. ‘Gost sts qeret eitecpenscxeeee 1,896,985 54 
Average, Pension = peace erie ss 218 62 


(After this statement was completed the 
Commission received 150 additional question- 
naires calling for Total Annual Pension of 
$33,825. These additional questionnaires were 
from the Province in general, and were not 
received in time to include in the detailed 
tables.) 

The Commissioners make the following 
statement of the probable cost of old age pen- 
sions in New Brunswick :— 

“The estimated cost of operating an Old 
Age Pension Act in this Province upon a basis 
of 8,677 eligibles is $1,896,985.64, being an 
average pension to each such eligible of 
$218.62. One-half of this sum would be pay- 
able by the Federal Government, but would 
still make this Province lable for the sum of 
$946,492.82. These figures may, however, be 
reduced by approximately $125,860.54, as 
shown by the table herein which states the 
replacement value of real estate assigned to 
the Pension Board, leaving the net sum pay- 
able under the Local Pension Act of 
$820,632.25. In its interim report your Com- 
mission, upon the information then at hand, 
estimated the total amount payable in pen- 
sions each year at $1,956,000. The difference 
between the two estimates is $60,014.36, and 
therefore unless under the administration of 
the Act it is found possible to reduce the 
above figures by a very considerable extent, 
the operation of the Old Age Pension Act will 
place a very heavy responsibility upon the 
Province.” 

In regard to existing parish and alms houses 
aid the Commissioners state that there are at 
present 205 persons outside of alms houses 
and municipal homes receiving parish aid at 
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an approximate daily cost of 45 cents per 
person, or $3,334, per year, but the Com- 
mission is satisfied this is only a small portion 
of those receiving such aid, and a complete 
statement would show that :out-door relief, so- 
called, would be very materially reduced by 
the adoption of a pension system. What is 
here stated in respect to out-door relief is 
equally applicable to institutional or munici- 
pal home maintenance, so far as the inmates 
thereof are of the age of seventy years and 
upwards, and would seem to justify a contri- 
bution by the municipalities to assist the 
Provincial Act as is suggested for one source 
of revenue by the interim report of your 
Commission. 

Pensions are already being paid within 
the province from various other sources. On 
this subject the report states that “there are 
now in this Province 69 persons over the age 
of 70 years receiving pensions. These pen- 
sions are being paid for various services, such 
as Federal and Provincial Government ser- 
vices, school teachers, railway employees, and 
to those who have lost sons or daughters or 
other support in the Great War, and work- 
men’s compensation.” 

Referring to the provision of the Federal 
Act with regard to persons who have lived 
for a portion of the first twenty years in some 
other province the commissioners find that 
“there are 66 persons qualified for pension 
who have lived some part of the last twenty 
years in other Provinces. This will have the 
effect of reducing the amount of pension that 
will have to be paid by New Brunswick. On 
the other hand there are 89 pensioners at 
present in other provinces, who are at present 
being paid by those provinces, and who have 
lived some part of the last twenty years in 
New Brunswick.” 

Persons who would otherwise be qualified 
for Old Age Pensions in the Province are 
reported to have personal property to the 
value of $523,600. In arriving at the total 
cost due regard has been paid to this fact 
and credit taken at 5 per cent per annum. 
Another fact that would lower the amount of 
pensions is that “there are in the province 
1,517 persons, qualified for some amount of 
pension, who are living with sons or daughters. 
This fact will tend to reduce the amount of 
pensions allowed and in some few cases may 
disqualify. There is no way that this Com- 
mission can get at this matter as it will be a 
question of administration and will depend on 
how strictly each claim is adjusted.” 

As an additional source of revenue to meet 
the cost of pensions the Commissioners sug- 
gest a provincial tax (somewhat on the lines 
of the Amusement Tax) on all magazines 
published outside of Canada, having a sales 
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price of 15 cents and over, and containing 
20 per cent or over of fiction, and being sold 
by news stands and other shops. This, it is 
stated, would not affect the better class of 
magazines, but would tend to restrict the 
sale of the more objectionable class, and 
would produce some revenue. Magazines com- 
ing in by subscription would not be subject 
to this tax. The Commission suggests a sales 
tax of 10 cents per copy. 


The Federal Act (Sections 2 and 3) makes 
provision for the assignment of the pensioner’s 
real estate to the Pensions Board, and upon 
the death of the pensioner the said real estate 
may be sold and the Board reimburse itself 
from the proceeds, the amount of the pensions 
paid plus 5 per cent. On this subject the 
report states that “there are 1,951 owners of 
real estate amongst the prospective pensioners 
in this Province, and some of them will refuse 
to assign their real estate. However, for the 
purpose of this illustration the Commission 
has assumed that they all make assignments 
to the Board (those that refuse to do so will 
be disqualified, and will reduce the total num- 
ber of pensioners by just that many, so that 
the results in the end will be approximately 
the same). In very many, in fact the most 
of the cases there is no value given in the 
questionnaires for real estate. They simply 
say ‘a small house,’ ‘40 acres of land’ or some 
such words. In those cases where a value is 
given, it runs all the way from $100 to $2,000 
or $3,000. 

The following statement is given showing 
the repayment values of real estate assigned 
to the Board:— 


8,677 Pensioners, Average Age. 73-6 years 
Expectation of life for the 
above Pensioners. . 1 Ooi te 


Total Pension, Years. .. .< .. 66,205¢51  “ 
Average Pension for the whole 

(PR OVANCEL A oudlis<, ROGER ORS 218 62 
Total amount required to pay 

this Pension (66,205.51 years 

KPGLVO.G2 is a ere 
(One-half paid by 

Government. ) 
Balance for the Province of 

New Brunswick to pay.. 
Number of persons owning some 

real estate.. ested clue sharagreks 


Paar iederco 
the Federal 


7,236,924 30 


1,951 


“Assume that all of these persons are will- 
ing to assign to the Board in order to qualify 
under the Federal Act, and take an average 
value of $500, there would be a repayment 
to the Board within the next 7:63 years of 
$975,500. 

“This amount from the total cost of 
$7,236,924.30 leaves a balance of $6,261,424.380, 
which divided by the “Expectation of Life” 
(7-63 years) gives an average annual cost to 
the Province of $820,632.28.” 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES 
IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


HE Legislature of New Brunswick, at its 
session last year, enacted a Mothers’ 
Allowance Act, to take effect on its proclama- 
tion at a future date (Lasour Gazetrn, October, 
1930, page 1152). The act provides for the 
granting of an allowance to a mother of two 
or more children under 16 years of age, who 
is a widow and fulfils other required conditions, 
and also in special circumstances to the 
mother of one child. This legislation was 
adopted as the result of a favourable report 
from the Commission, headed by Mr. Justice 
Grimmer, who were already investigating the 
question whether or not the Province should 
participate in the Federal Old Age Pensions 
Act, and to whom the further question as to 
proposed legislation on mothers’ allowances 
was subsequently referred (Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1930, page 361). The Commission re- 
ported favourably on the latter proposal, and 
legislation was enacted at the session then in 
progress. The full report of the commission 
on the subject of mothers’ allowances has now 
been made public. 

The Commission was instructed: (1) to re- 
port upon the rate or rates which will be rea- 
sonable for allowances to mothers upon whom 
children are dependent, along lines similar to 
those of the Acts in force in several provinces 
of the Dominion; (2) to determine the cost 
of such mothers’ allowances; (3) to inquire 
into and report upon what alternative means 
of taxation could be imposed or other means 
taken to provide the increase in revenue which 
would be necessitated by the adoption of such 
scheme. 


Another commission had studied the subject 
of mothers’ allowances in 1924 (Lazsour 
GazeTre, June, 1924, page 481), and made 
estimates of the probable cost, together with 
recommendations as to methods of raising the 
revenue necessary for the purpose. The ma- 
terial gathered by the earlier commission is in- 
corporated in the present report. 


The Commission was as follows: The Hon. 
Mr. Justice W. C. H. Grimmer (chairman), 
Mrs. H. F. Macleod, Mrs. J. B. Chouinard, 
Mr. Oscar J. Dick, and Mr. George A. Stone, 
with Mr. R. A. Cross as secretary. In their 
inquiries the commissioners obtained infor- 
mation from Children’s Aid societies, associ- 
ated bureaus, etc.; also from the provinces of 
Canada where mothers’ allowances were being 
administered (namely Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan) ; 
and from the Department of Labour of Can- 


ada and the Canadian Council of Child Wel- 
fare. The report contains a full study on the 
whole subject of family allowances, prepared 
by Miss Charlotte Whitton, the secretary of 
the last-named organization. 


Findings of the Commission 


The Commissioners found that “in nearly 
every case the needy mothers and children 
were reported from the urban districts, it being 
found very difficult to obtain reliable infor- 
mation as to the needy mothers and children 
from the rural districts. This latter may be 
accounted for in that there are really not 
many needy cases in the rural districts, or that 
such as do exist are already being suitably 
cared for; or on the other hand that there is 
an existing pride in those mothers in need in 
the rural districts that prevents them from 
making their wants publicly known. 

“Your Commission also found that the 
mothers needing assistance may be included in 
three main classes, viz., widows, wives, whose 
husbands are totally incapacitated, wives de- 
serted by their husbands. Also that to some 
extent the children now being maintained in 
the various orphanages could be re-established 
in their homes under the mother’s care when 
the mother’s allowance become operative, 
which re-establishment however would require 
the strictest investigation and supervision. 


“From information at hand it is also appar- 
ent that it is very important that in every 
case of allowances being granted it be strongly 
impressed upon the mother that in accepting 
the allowance she becomes in effect an em- 
ployee of the Province, and that whenever the 
authority administering the Act becomes dis- 
satisfied with her conduct the allowance may 
be withdrawn. Also that it must be recognized 
as a first principle that the administration of 
the allowances will be regulated by the most 
strict supervision, and that too much emonomy 
in the line of social service supervision will be 
more than offset by an increase in and abuse 
of allowances. The selection of social service 
supervisors will be a matter of most careful 
consideration in that tact, sympathy and firm- 
ness will be required as well as good business 
judgment.” 

Tables are given showing the number of 
mothers that would be subject for allowances 
in Saint John, Fredericton, Moncton and 
Chatham, the number of children and the 
probable cost of allowances at these centres. 
From these figures the probable number of 
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mothers in the urban districts of the province 
who would receive allowances is estimated at 
193, with 692 children, involving payments 
amounting to $88,880 per annum, the total 
eost for the entire province being estimated at 
$165,254 (including children in orphanages if 
they should be re-established in their own 
homes). 


Recommendations 


The Commission’s recommendations are as 
follows :— 

“The Commission recommends that regula- 
tions be made whereby a mother owning real 
estate, such as a small house, who has received 
aid under the Act, shall make an assignment 
or conveyance thereof to the Board for its pro- 
tection, so that in case of her remarrying it 
would not be possible for the property to pass 
into the control of the second husband, or 
sold; but on the contrary that the property 
should be held for the benefit of the children, 
who had been receiving aid so long as needed, 
or sold for reimbursement of the allowances 
paid. 

“The basis of calculation hereby submitted 
is as follows:—for a mother and one child 
under sixteen (when, and if, qualified under 
the Act), $25.00 per month—very few will 
qualify in this class; for a mother with two 
children, under sixteen, $30.00 per month, and 
$5.00 additional monthly for each child under 
sixteen, up to a maximum of $60.00 per month. 

“This Commission, viewing the social need 
standpoint, also recommend the passing of an 
Act for the aid, by sons and-or daughters, for 


the maintenance of parents, due regard being 
had for the means and personal responsibility 
of such sons and-or daughters; Also:—in the 
case of mothers’ allowances, that a boy or girl 
having passed the age of 16 and being capable 
may be made responsible, in some small part, 
for the family maintenance, whether living at 
home or away therefrom. This would contri- 
bute to the public good, inasmuch as it would 
establish a feeling of responsibility amongst 
these affected, and if such an Act were put 
into operation in a few cases at least the moral 
power behind it would make for automatic en- 
forcement. This moral force is the essence of 
all good laws. 

“The Commission also recommends that 
each County and-or incorporated city, town 
or village be charged with 50 per cent of the 
allowances paid in such County, incorporated 
citv, town or village. Adjustment being made 
once every year for changes of residence; the 
full cost of administration being carried by the 
Province. This will assist in localizing super- 
vision, and will not, in the final analysis make 
the cost per capita in any way a direct tax. 

“Your Commission also recommends the ap- 
pointment of a full time Supervisor, neces- 
sarily a woman, who will give her entire time 
to the work; for a so-called case reader or 
chief investigator, and for a sufficient field staff 
to investigate thoroughly over and above or 
in addition to any local report every applica- 
tion for allowance before the allowance is 
made. This from experience has been found 
absolutely necessary in the Provinces now 
operating the mothers’ allowances.” 


EMPLOYEES’ PENSION PLAN OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


HE adoption of a new industrial insur- 
ance and pension plan for its 45,000 em- 
ployees was recently announced by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, of New York. This plan 
which is retroactive to January 1, 1931, re- 
places the original self-administered plan of 
pensions and allowances adopted by the com- 
pany in 1903. It is administered by the Metro- 
politan Life Assurance Company. In announc- 
ing the new policy, Mr. Herbert L. Pratt, chair- 
man of the board of the company, stated, in 
part, as follows:— 

“Since our original annuity plan was in- 
stalled in 1903, the number of employees of 
the company has increased from 8,000 to 
45,000, so that for the protection of this large 
increase in numbers it became necessary for 
the board of directors to review the problem. 
A study has shown that many industrial cor- 
porations, railroads, banking and other insti- 


tutions, operating their own annuity plans 
within their own organizations, as we have 
been doing, have found it necessary to reduce 
materially the benefits to the employee, and 
in same cases to discontinue the plan alto- 
gether. 

“In an endeavour to prevent the possibil- 
ity of such an unfortunate experience for our 
employees we have decided to terminate the 
present plan and to adopt a new plan which 
has been set up on an independent co-opera- 
tive basis, supported by contributions of em- 
ployees and a very much greater contribution 
on the part of the company.” 

Under the provisions of the plan, men are to 
be retired at 65 and women at 55, with certain 
exceptions to fit particular instances of long 
service, on pensions that are roughly equal 
to 2 per cent of their average salary multi- 
plied by the number of years the employee has 
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spent in the company’s service. An employee 
retired after thirty-five years of service would 
thus receive at least 70 per cent of his average 
previous pay, the announcement points out. 

The plan provides for death and disability 
benefits, independently of the pension allow- 
ance. The premiums used to purchase what 
are in effect annuities for all Standard Oil 
employees are paid for the most part by the 
company, with a system under which the em- 
ployee contributes also in proportion to his 
salary. 

While no announcement was made as to 
the total cost of the new plan to the company, 
it is understood that the company will bear 
approximately three-fourths of the cost of the 
plan and the employees one-fourth, and that 
the total paid in premiums by the company 
will exceed $5,000,000 and may reach $10,000,000 
a year. The entire cost of the premiums neces- 
sary to care for the pension requirements up 
to the end of 1930 is assumed by the com- 
pany. 

The new plan will have the effect of putting 
the pension relations between the corporation 
and its employees on a definite contractual 
basis, and will make the retirement benefits 
irrevocable. Although the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York reserves the right to dis- 
continue the plan at any future date, one pro- 
vision of the agreement with the Metropolitan 


‘Age Limits in Industry 


The results of studies of the position of 


middle aged workers in industry were pub- 
lished last year by the States of Maryland 
and California, and are reproduced in the 
Monthly Labour Review, February, 1931. 

In the report for Maryland, the conclusion 
is reached that in addition to the conscious 
and deliberate establishment of an age bar 
to hiring, there is at work a definite and 
perhaps unrecognized tendency to choose the 
younger worker at a time when, as at the 
present, choice is all too easy, and that this 
is perhaps even more widely effective than 
the acknowledged placing of limits. This, the 
report holds, is demonstrated “by the fact that 
notwithstanding the conditions revealed by an 
analysis of the relative age distribution of the 
industrial workers for whom records were 
secured, no less than 64 of the 79 manufactur- 
ing establishments involved claimed to have 
no specified maximum age limit for employ- 
ment.” 

An important cause of the discrimination 
against older workers, it is held, is the exist- 
ence of the welfare plans, such as pensions, 
retirement plans, group insurance, compensa- 
tion insurance, and employees’ benefit funds. 
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Jafe Assurance Company is that in case of 
discontinuance all annuities purchased for em- 
ployees up to that time shall remain in force. 
Participation in the new plan on the part of 
the employees is made optional, with provi- 
sion that the acceptance of the terms of the 
plan by a worker shall not affect his rights 
under the workmen’s compensation laws. 

Although the exact amount of death bene- 
fits was not made public, it will approximate 
a year’s salary, according to the announce- 
ment. Another provision of the plan protects 
employees against loss as the result of acci- 
dental injuries or permanent disability. 

An important feature of the agreement be- 
tween the insurance company and the oil com- 
pany governs the pension allowances of em- 
ployees of long service. After twenty-five 
years of service the annuity of any employee 
becomes his absolute property, and even if he 
leaves the service of the company he is en- 
titled to the benefits of the plan as soon as he 
reaches the retirement age. 

Another provision is that in determining the 
amount of annuity due for services up to the 
adoption of the present plan the salary of the 
employee shall be regarded as that which he 
received during the last payroll period of 1930, 
instead of the average of his pay for the last 
five years, as under the old plan. 


in the United States 


Another, perhaps even more influential, is un- 
employment, not merely the temporary un- 
employment due to a passing business de- 
pression, but the more serious and enduring 
form, due to the displacement “of human 
labour by improved mechanical devices accom- 
panied by an increasing Jabour market caused 
by growth of population, immigration, and the 
further industrialization of women, both mar- 
ried and single, and of Negroes, and which 
make it possible to choose more or less freely 
from among numbers of applicants.” 


In California, as in the Maryland study, it 
was found that employers frequently explained 
their adoption of maximum hiring-age limits 
as due to their maintenance of such plans as 
retirement pensions or group insurance. To 
test this, an analysis was made of the figures 
concerning the establishments which had and 
which had not set up welfare plans. The total 
number of establishments reporting was 2,808, 
of which 306 or approximately 11 per cent had 
established age limits. Of the total number 
reporting, 783 had group insurance or pension 
plans or both, or physical examinations, or 
combined physical examinations with one or 
both of the other plans, and in this group 
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148 establishments, or 18-9 per cent, had 
adopted age limits for hiring. On the other 
hand, among the 2,025 which had neither 
group insurance nor retirement plans nor 
physical examinations, only 158 or 7-8 per cent 
had hiring-age limits. 

Establishments having a combination of the 
insurance and pension plans, or pension plans 
alone, or physical examinations of applicants 
for employment are the establishments in 
which maximum hiring-age limits are found 
more frequently than in establishments having 
group insurance only. Technological unem- 
ployment is given as one important reason for 


the existence of age limits on hiring. Since 
the war the part in production played by 
machinery has increased materially, the out- 
put per worker has grown larger, and the 
number of workers required has decreased, 
while the demand upon the individual worker 
has in many cases become more severe. A 
considerable part of the difficulty, however, 
is ascribed to sheer prejudice against the older 
worker, which leads to a hasty assumption 
that he is less useful than a younger appli- 
cant, and takes no account of the qualities in 
which he may excel. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF CANADA 


Proposals Submitted to the Dominion Government 


N Yebruary 5 a delegation representing 
the National Council of Women of Can- 
ada presented to the Prime Minister and 
members of the Dominion Government a 
number of requests for legislation, based on 
resolutions recently adopted by the Council. 
The delegation was received by the Right 
Hon. R. B. Bennett, Prime Minister; the Hon. 
G. D. Robertson, Minister of Labour; the 
Hon. Hugh Guthrie, Minister of Justice; the 
Hon. A. Duranleau, Minister of Marine; and 
the Hon. G. T. Murphy, Minister of the In- 
terior. The views of the National Council 
were presented by Mrs. J. A. Wilson, the 
president, who was supported by Miss M. Win- 
nifred Kydd, of Montreal, vice-president, and 
president of the Montreal Local Council of 
Women; Miss A. M. Going, president of the 
Kingston Local Council; Mrs. Jean Muldrew, 
Ottawa, convener of the League of Nations 
committee; Mrs. J. S. Digman, Toronto, con- 
vener of the Arts and Letters committee and 
Government representative at the Prague 
Conference ; Dr. Edna M. Guest, Toronto, con- 
vener of the Public Health committee; Mrs. 
J. Wesley Bundy, Toronto, provincial presi- 
dent, Ontario; Mrs. J. A. Henderson, Mon- 
treal, provincial president, Quebec; Mrs. W. 
L. McFarland, Toronto, president of the To- 
ronto local council; and Mrs. H. H. Rowatt, 
Ottawa, secretary of the National Council of 
~Women. Among the suggestions submitted by 
the delegates were those following :— 
Amendment of the Naturalization Act so 
that a British woman married to a foreigner 
may retain her British nationality; and that a 
married woman be permitted to take out 
naturalization papers as if she were a femme 
sole. 
That enabling legislation be enacted making 
it compulsory that in criminal cases, in which 
22865—4 


women and children are principals, a propor- 
tion of the jury shall be women. 

That the Dominion Government appoint a 
special committee to study the question of 
calendar reform, both in its academic and 
practical aspects, such committee being em- 
powered to take steps to inform the general 
public in respect to the proposed reforms, in 
order that a consensus of intelligent opinion 
may be obtained from all sections of the 
Dominion; and that the League of Nations 
be requested to convene an International Con- 
ference entrusted with proposing specific 
measures for the reform of the calendar. 

That the Government of Canada sign the 
General Act of Arbitration and Conciliation 
as drawn up by the League of Nations in 1928. 

Adoption of the principle of health examin- 
ations before marriage in a form easy to 
popularize and possible to enforce, which 
would be approved by the medical profession. 

That the Dominion provide financial assist- 
ance to the provinces in establishing County 
Health units in all Provinces as requested re- 
cently by the Dominion Health Council. (The 
resolution on which this request was based 
was given in the Lasour Gazsrrr, January, 
1931, page 5). 

That the Federal Housing and Town Plann- 
ing Bureau be reorganized and made a central 
bureau to carry on more completely the work 
of education and guidance in these subjects, 
and that those Provinces whose Acts are not 
cohesive or have become inoperative may be 
energized, so that Canada may grow aright on 
both constructive lines and avoidance of costly 
mistakes with regard to the health and wel- 
fare of her people and may also take a respect- 
ed place in the Housing and Town Planning 
Councils of the nations. 
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Amendment of the Long Service Pensions 
Act so that dependants would be placed on an 
equal status with dependants of the pensioners 
under the present War Pensions Act. 

Provision by the Dominion of pensions or 
allowances for blind persons. 

That the age limit for women under the 
Old Age Pensions Act be reduced from 70 to 
65 years. (It was pointed out that women are 
physically unfit to earn a living wage at the 
age of seventy years, and that Australia, New 
Zealand, Great Britian, Denmark, Germany, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Spain, Sweden and Switzer- 
land have reduced the age limit to sixty-five 
years). 

On the subject of unemployment the Na- 
tional Council declared itself as anxious to 
assist in every possible way in the emergency 
situation that has arisen out of unemploy- 
ment, each Local Council being urged to as- 
sume ‘the responsibility of taking immediate 
action in connection with the co-ordination of 
the loca] units concerned in securing employ- 
ment and relief in the various municipalities. 

It was further recommended that in all con- 
ferences for the consideration of economic 


problems, women as well as men should be 
invited to participate in the deliberations, and. 
wherever boards or commissions are appointed 
to carry out the necessary work of adjustment, 
women as well as men compose such boards 
or commissions. 

(This resolution was submitted to all authori- 
ties concerned, including the Provincial Gover- 
ment, Dominion Government and any other 
interested groups). 

Establishment of a Canadian broadcasting 
Company by the Dominion of Canada to own, 
operate and control all broadcasting stations in 
the Dominion, to erect high-powered stations 
that can serve the whole Canadian people, to 
eliminate direct advertising, and by the in- 
crease of a licence fee from one to three dollars 
to finance a greater number of Canadian pro- 
grams. - 

The Prime Minister thanked the delegation 
for their suggestions, to which he undertook 
to give careful consideration, pointing out 
however that some of the subjects dealt with 
were matters falling within provincial rather 
than federal jurisdiction. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC IN 1930 


peg third annual report of the Workmen’s 

Compensation Commission of Quebec 
reviews the operations under the Act of 1928 
for the year ended December 31, 1930. The 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, which came into effect on September 1, 
1928, were detailed in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
May, 1928, page 459. 

The Act applies to the work of building, 
including the business of demolishing; to 
factories, manufactories, or workshops; stone, 
wood or coal yards; lumbering operations, 
including protection service and the floating 
of timber; any transportation business by land 
or by water or loading or unloading; any gas 
or electrical business; the business of build- 
ing, repairing or maintaining public roads, 
railways, tramways, telephones, telegraphs, 
water works, drains, sewers, dams, wharves, 
docks, elevators, bridges or other similar work; 
mines or quarries; any industrial enterprise or 
yard in which explosives are manufactured, 
used or kept, or in which machinery is used, 
operated by mechanical power, but only if 
the accident is caused by such machine or the 
discharge of such explosives; any commercial 
establishment, but only if the accident which 
happens in such an establishment is caused 
by an elevator to the persons in charge of 
same, or if the accident happens in a work- 


shop forming part of the establishment; and is 
caused to workmen of such workshop by 
machinery operated by mechanical power. 

Agricultural industries and domestic service 
are excluded, as is also navigation by means 
of sails, even when the vessel is equipped 
with an auxiliary motor. An employer of less 
than seven workmen is not subject to the 
provisions of the Act, but may place himself 
under its provisions by giving notice in proper 
form to the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission. The Provincial Government and cor- 
porations are subject to the Act when carrying 
on any enterprise within its scope. 

Insurance—All_ employers in enterprises 
covered by the Act, with the exception of the 
Crown and municipal, school, ecclesiastical and 
governmental corporations, and of railways un- 
der the control of the Parliament of Canada, 
must insure in an approved fixed premium or 
mutual insurance company. The Commission 
may, however, at its discretion, exempt an em- 
ployer and grant him a licence to be his own 
insurer. 

Claims and Awards—During 1930, the Com- 
mission received a total of 20,900 claims, as 
compared with 25,610 in 1929. It is pointed 
out, however, that it cannot be concluded that 
the number of accidents in 1980 was greatly 
reduced from 1929. It is believed that the 
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reduction was partly due to the fact that the 
provisions of the Act had become better 
known, and that a greater number of workmen 
were in @ position to determine, without assist- 
ance, whether the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act will apply to their particular claim or not. 

The total number of accidents in 1930, which 
involved payment of compensation, was 19,- 
850. Of this total, 6,412 occurred in the lum- 
bering industry, and 4,814 in factories or work- 
shops. Of the 19,850 compensable accidents 
in 1930, 168 were fatal, 2,927 entailed perman- 
ent incapacity, and 16,755 temporary incap- 
acity. 

In 1929 indemnity was granted in 21,377 
cases as follows: fatal accidents, 152; perman- 
ent incapacity, 2,497; temporary incapacity, 
18,728. 

Of the compensation awards in 1930 for tem- 
porary incapacity, 10,823 were payable by in- 
sured employers through insurance companies; 
5,865 were paid by self insurers; and 67 by 
employers who were neither insured or self- 
insurers at the time of the award. In the 
permanent incapacity group, 2,009 were pay- 
able by insured employers; 889 by self-insur- 
ers; and 29 by non-insured employers. Of the 
total of 168 fatal accident indemnities, 101 
were payable by insured employers; 66 by self- 
insurers; and 1 by a non-insured employer. 


Touching on the payment of indemnities 
the report states as follows: “The total 
amount of indemnities awarded during the 
year 1980 amounts to $3,792,346.15. This item 
does not include the fees paid by employers 
or by their insurance companies to physicians, 
nurses and hospitals. Further, the amount 
does not include transportation expenses and 
funeral expenses, which are also at the charge 
of the employer or his insurance company. 
The Commission has no information concern- 
ing these different items. It will be noted 
however, that a sum of $845,628.61 has been 
paid on account of indemnity for temporary 
total incapacity only. Taking this figure for 
comparison, we have reason to believe that 
the employers or their insurance companies 
have paid on account of fees for doctors, 
nurses, hospital transportation, and funeral ex- 
penses, an additional sum which may be 
roughly estimated at $1,000,000. If this esti- 
mate is correct, it may be assumed that during 
the course of the year 1980, the employers 
subject to the law or their insurance compan- 
ies have paid or will be called upon to pay in 
future, for accidents happening in the year 
1930, a total sum of between four and a half 
million (4,500,000) and five millions ($5,000,- 
000).” 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS IN 1930 INVOLVING PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1930 


HE twelfth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of New 
Brunswick reviews the administration of the 
Act during the calendar year 1930. 
According to the financial statement the 
total income for the year 1930 is estimated 
at $680,462.50 from which is deducted the 
cumulative deficit from the year 1929 of 
$61,740.60, showing a net estimated income of 
$618,721.90. The estimated expenditure is 
shown as $614,468.91, leaving an estimated 
surplus of $4,252.99. It is pointed out that 
these figures, as in other years, do not pur- 
22865—43 


port to be the actual amount of money to the 
debit or credit of classes, but show what has 
been collected from the provisional statements 
filed, and what the Board think, after going 
over the data in their possession, is a fair in- 
come to be expected from the amount to be 
collected owing to the expected increase of the 
actual payrolls over the provisional. The ex- 
penditure shows the same condition. To the 
amount paid out is added a sufficient sum 
which the Board estimates will cover the cost 
of claims in assembly and the claims which 
may be existing as of December 31, 1930, but 
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not reported to the Board, and also the esti- 
rated amount for claims reported, partly 
paid, but not completed. When the actual 
figures for 1930 are received and all collections 
made and all claims adjusted the figures may 
vary considerably. The cost of administration 
during 1930 was 8:07 per cent. 

The report does not contain full statistics 
for 1930 as the period for reporting accidents 
was not concluded at the date of publication. 
However, final figures are given for the year 
1929, and the tabular summaries indicate for 
that year the number of accidents, cause, 
locality, average age of workmen, average 
wage, ete. In 1929, there were 8,983 accidents, 


of which 30 were fatal, while in the previous 
year there were 7,736 accidents with 34 fatali- 
ties. The average age of workmen involved 
in accidents in 1929 was 32-65, their average 
wage being $20.37 per week. 

From 1919 to 1929 the annual compensation 
cost of accidents was as follows: In 1919, 
$376,007.45; 1920, $548,302.83; 1921, $469,675.69 ; 
1922, $496,676.40; 1923, $564,890.09; 1924, $620,- 
756.34; 1925, $570,883.19; 1926, $485,772.14; 
1927, $543,087.88; 1928, $641,132.93; 1929, $628,- 
547.58. 

The accompanying table shows the number 
of industrial accidents according to degree of 
severity from 1919 to 1929, inclusive. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN NEW BRUNSWICK 1919-1929 
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REGULATIONS GOVERNING COAL MINES IN ALBERTA 


Regulations under the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 1930, of Alberta, were published in 
the Alberta Gazette, January 15, 1931. The pro- 
visions of this Act were outlined in the Lasour 
Gazetts, July, 1980, page 759. The regulations, 
which came into effect on Feruary 1, 1931, 
replace the regulations hitherto in force. In 
the main, they follow closely the previous 
regulations, although several clauses have been 
added and others revised or amended. The 
new regulations deal with the following sub- 
jects :— 


Ventilation—As regards ventilation it is 
provided that where a fnine is ventilated by a 
fan, and not more than ten men are employed 
underground, a gauge other than automatic 
recording pressure gauge may be used. Gauge 
readings shall be taken once at least every two 
hours and recorded in a book to be kept for 
the purpose and signed by the person taking 
the readings. 

An amended regulation governing the points 
at which the quantity of air shall be measured 
provides that such measurement be taken in 
each district or split at a point as near as is 
reasonably practicable to where the air enters 
the first working room on the split and at 
such other points as may be directed by ithe 
District Inspector. 


Explosives—The following are the amended 
and additional regulations governing the use 
of explosives :— 

Where shots are fired electrically, the per- 
son firing the shot shall not use a cable less 
than sixty feet in length for the purpose of 
firing, and such person shall take refuge in a 
manhole or other safe place, or otherwise be 
at least sixty feet away from the place where 
the shot is fired at the time of the firing of 
such shot. 

No delay action fuses shall be used under- 
ground for firing shots in coal and their use 
may only be permitted for other work under- 
ground when recommended by the District 
Inspector and authority to use same granted 
by the Chief Inspector in writing. 

For the purposes of Rule 6 (vi) of Section 
87 of The Coal Mines Regulation Act, black 
powder can only be taken and used under- 
ground in a mine, when same is compressed 
and made in stick form. 


Washhouses—The new regulations respect- 
ing washhouses provide that:— 

All plang of proposed washhouses, emer- 
gency hospitals and the equipment necessary 
for the furnishing of these buildings shall be 
submitted to and approved of by the Minister. 

Washhouse plans shall show particulars as 
to the cubical capacity, means of heating, 
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ventilating, form of lockers or hangers and 
other essential details and the Minister may 
grant approval stating the maximum number 
of men for which the washhouse has been 
approved. 

If the point where the workmen check in and 
check out of the mine is away from the main 
entrance of the mine, and no facilities are 
provided for the workmen washing within a 
reasonable distance of the point where they 
enter and return from the mine, the Minister 
may order a washhouse and a lamp house to 
be provided situated as near the place where 
the men enter and return as is reasonably 
practicable, 


First Atd—The new first aid features of the 
regulations are as follows:— 


In all mines where more than ten men are 


ordinarily employed underground all overmen, 
examiners and driver bosses when on duty, 
shall carry first aid pocket kits to be supplied 
by the operator of the mine. 

The operator shall furnish the necessary 
supplies in order to keep the kit replenished, 
and persons required by the regulation to 
earry such a kit, shall report to the manager 
when fresh supplies for same are required. 

Provided, however, where first aid stations 
are established underground and where same 
in the opinion of the District Inspector ade- 
quately meet the requirements for supplying 
first aid he may on the application of the 
manager of the mine grant exemption in 
writing from the regulation requiring the carry- 
ing of first aid pocket kits. 


Electrical Installations—Specifie precautions 
are prescribed governing the use of electricity 
in mines. In case of any difference of opinion 
arising as to the safety of any electrical 
installation (particularly in regard to risk of 
explosion of gas or coal dust) provision is 
made for the settlement of differences under 
the Act which requires that notices of instal- 
lation be sent to the District Inspector of 
Mines. The revised regulations contain the 
following new clauses in this respect :— 

Notice of the intention to instal any 
equipment, not already approved of, under- 
ground in any mine, notwithstanding that it 
may be in a ventilating district in which elec- 
trical equipment is already installed. 

Notice of the intention to change the loca- 
tion of any electrical equipment underground 
shall be made whether same be portable 
machinery or not, in case such change of loca- 
tion would in any way alter the conditions 
under which the original application to instal 
was made and granted. 

With reference to switch gear, the new regu- 
lations also provide as follows:— 

All switches used for medium or high pres- 
sure in any mine shall be of the oil type or 


of approved flame-proof construction, and all 
switches used in any mine for low pressure 
where oil switches are not required to be used 
shall be of the externally operated type. 

Other Regulations —If the District Inspector 
considers that the system of supporting the 
roof and sides adopted in any mine or part of 
& mine is unsatisfactory, he may require the 
manager to fix some less distance or otherwise 
modify the system, and the manager shall 
comply with the requisition unless he disputes 
the reasonableness thereof, in which case the 
dispute shall be settled in manner provided 
by the Act for settling disputes. 

All tipples, cleaning plants or buildings 
above ground shall be kept clear of fine coal- 
dust, as far as is reasonably practicable, and 
all dust shall be cleaned off at least once 
daily. 

If in the opinion of the District Inspector 
of Mines the coal-dust held in suspension in 
the atmosphere of any tipple, cleaning plant, 
screens or buildings, is of such quality and 
fineness as to be dangerous he may order all 
smoking stopped and impose such other con- 
ditions as he may deem necessary in the 
interest of safety. 

All carbide shall be stored in a dry place 
and the covers of carbide containers or drums 
shall at all times be kept on except when 
carbide is being removed from them. 

Every person opening a carbide container or 
drum shall use the greatest precaution and 
shall not have a lamp on his head, nor pipe, 
cigar or cigarette in his mouth, and shall keep 
all open lights at least four feet away from the 
container. 

A notice showing the signals used shall be 
posted at the terminals and at all intermediate 
points or landing places on all rope haulage 
systems. 

A similar notice showing the signals in use 
shall be posted on the pit bank, engine room, 
and shaft bottom where hoisting of men or 
material is being done through a shaft. 

There are also regulations for the guidance 
of district boards of examiners in the con- 
duct of examinations for certificates of com- 
petency as coal miners made pursuant to Sec- 
tion § of The Coal Mines Regulation Act. 





The Toronto Typographical Union has 
adopted the “Denver plan,” a system of 
organizing the firms patronized by the families 
of the printers, these firms undertaking to 
have their printing done in local union shops. 
The union points out to the firms the extent 
of the business they receive from those en- 
gaged in the printing trade, and hopes before 
long to enlist all buyers of printing in a co- 
operative effort to bring back to union shops 
in Toronto the business that is now sent out 
to non-union shops outside the city. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE 
Report on the Work of the National and Provincial Leagues in 1930 


HE annual meeting of the Canadian 
National Safety League was held in 
Hamilton on February 28, with a large attend- 
ance which included representatives of all 
the provincial affiliates and of industrial 
organizations and labour, together with repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion and _ provincial 
governments. Representing the Hon. Senator 
Robertson, Minister of Labour, who was un- 
able to be present, Mr. H. H. Ward, Deputy 
Minister, addressed the gathering, referring to 
the Department’s close interest in safety work. 


Annual Report 


The twelfth annual report, which was pre- 
sented at the business session by Mr. J. F. H. 
Wyse, general manager reviewed the safety 
activities of the main organization and the 
affiliated provincial leagues during the year 
1930. In the work of promoting accident pre- 
vention throughout the Dominion, the central 
body acts as a co-ordinating agency for the 
following provincial safety leagues: the On- 
tario Safety League, the Province of Quebec 
Safety League, the Maritimes Safety League, 
the British Columbia Safety League, the 
Manitoba Safety League, and the Saskatche- 
wan Safety League, the last named having 
been organized in November, 1930. 

Acknowledgment was made to the Dominion 
Government for financial assistance to the 
extent of $10,000 each year, which was used 
for the purpose of distributing educational 
safety literature throughout the Dominion to 
industries, schools, public officials, boards of 
trade, fire rangers, summer resorts, steam rail- 
ways, electric railways, etc. This work was 
assisted not only by the provincial affiliates, 
but also by the passenger and tourist agents 
of the Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (Comparty, the Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee of the Canadian 
Electric Railway Association, fire rangers, 
guides and summer hotels. Safety literature 
was distributed from the office of the Cana- 
dian National Safety League as follows: 12,000 
industrial bulletins, 20,000 school bulletins, 
3,100 reports and circulars, 23,000 safety 
calendars. In addition to these activities, the 
central body, through its general manager, 
Mr. J. F. H. Wyse, was represented at the 
convention of various affiliated organizations. 

Ontario Safety League—The seventeenth 
annual report of the Ontario Safety League, 
which is included in the report of the central 
body, details the work of the organization 
during 1980. Acknowledgment is made of the 


co-operation of various organizations in pro- 
moting safety work. Featuring the general 
safety campaign was the promotion of acci- 
dent prevention in schools. During 1930, the 
field secretary spoke to 172,000 children in 
424 schools, located in 127 different cities, 
towns and villages throughout the Dominion. 
Other phases of this work included distribution 
of service bulletins, illustrated lectures, for- 
mation of school safety patrols, prize essays 
and drawing contests and letters to parents. 
The industrial program was most extensive 
and included the usual distribution of litera- 
ture, while a continuous and intensive cam- 
paign was conducted in an effort to reduce 
accidents and fatalities from the highway 
hazards. 

Accident statistics from the League records 
indicate that during 1930 the province had 
a total of 1,838 fatal and 12.689 non-fatal 
accidents as compared with 1,850 fatal and 
12,485 non-fatal accidents in 1929. Deaths 
caused by automobile vehicles head the list 
with 524 fatalities as compared with 576 in 
1929. Drownings again are second with 322 
as compared with 321 in the previous year. 
Falls accounted for 174 fatalities, and railroads 
142, as compared with 196 and 108, respec- 
tively, in 1929. The ratio of fatalities per 
1,000 automobiles in 1930 was 0:4; for 1929, 
0:6; for 1928, 0-7. The worst year was 1913 
when the fatality rate was 6-0 per 1,000. 

British Columbia Safety League-—The third 
report of the British Columbia Safety League 
was submitted “with a feeling of assurance 
that the year witnessed the definite establish- 
ment of a safety consciousness in the minds 
of the public of the province.” The report 
refers to the influence of the safety campaign 
in schools upon the industrial life of the 
province as follows: “ Notwithstanding that 
we have not a separate industrial accident 
prevention department we feel that the gen- 
eral safety educational program of this league 
has unmistakably reached those in industrial 
pursuits and proved of marked assistance to 
safety engineers throughout the province.” 

The campaign in British Columbia also 
concentrated on traffic conditions, and as a 
result, it is stated that there has been “a 
general tightening up of traffic law enforce- 
ment that has had a most telling effect.” The 
report outlines a program of legislation in 
this respect which the League intends to pur- 
sue during 1931. 


Province of Quebec Safety League—The re- 
port of Mr. Arthur Gaboury, secretary-gen- 
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eral of the Quebec Safety League, discusses 
the progress of the organization and reviews 
the work of the League in its various activi- 
ties, such as legislation, organization, educa- 
tion, and traffic. Under the heading of legis- 
lation, the recently enacted “Stop Law” govy- 
erning traffic at railroad crossings is discussed, 
and it is stated that irrespective of arguments 
for and against the measure “there has been 
a perceptible decrease in the number of rail- 
road crossing fatalities.” 


Manitoba Safety League—The annual re- 
port of the Manitoba Safety League indicates 
that the intensive educational campaign in 
accident prevention has been’ productive of 
successful results. Special attention was given 
to first aid training during the year as well 
as to traffic hazards, 

Reports of an encouraging nature were also 
received from the Maritimes Safety League, 
and the newly organized Saskatchewan Safety 
League. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety Trophy won by three Cement Plants 


Reference was made in the last issue (page 
199) to the success of two plants of the 
Canada Cement Company in winning the 
Portland Cement Association Trophy for hav- 
ing worked during the past year without time- 
loss accidents. The plants mentioned were 
those at Port Colborne, Ontario, and Exshaw, 
Alberta. In addition to these the trophy was 
also won by a third plant of the same com- 
pany, situated near Winnipeg. The Winni- 
peg plant, under Superintendent Dowrie, had 
already won the trophy in 1926, and repeated 
their performance in 1930 under Superinten- 
dent V. C. Hamilton. 

It is worthy of record that under the On- 
tario Workmen’s Compensation Act, the three 
Ontario plants of the Canada Cement Com- 
pany were rated at 1-5 per cent of payroll 
for 1930, this same rate being fixed as pro- 
visional rate for 1931. In 1921 the rate was 
5 per cent, and has diminished continuously 
since that year owing to the persistent efforts 
yn this class to prevent accidents. 


Medals Presented to Workers at Joggins 
Mines, N.S. 


During the month of December presenta- 
tion was made to the Maritime Coal, Railway 
and Power Company, Joggins, NS. of a 
shield for showing the greatest reduction in 
accident frequency during the three months 
ending September 30th, in a safety campaign 
conducted among the subsidiary companies of 
the Utilities Light and Power Corporation, of 
which the Maritime Company is now a part. 
Five employees of the company also received 
gold medals for heroic’ rescue work carried 
on at the Victoria Coal Mines, River Hebert, 
where in a recent explosion seven miners lost 
their lives, The recipients were Messrs. R. W. 
Balmanno, J. D. Betts, Graham Betts, George 
Thompson and Joseph Forrest. The shield 
and medals were awarded by the president, 
Harley Clark, of the Utilities Light and 
Power Corporation, Chicago, who was repre- 


sented at the presentation by Mr. Wilson, 
general safety director, and Mr. Hoffman, 
safety instructor of the Corporation. 


Nova Scotia Mine Safety Team in Inter- 
national Contest 


The Nova Scotia Industrial Safety News, 
published by the N.S, Accident Prevention 
Association, contains in its issue for February 
an account of the efficient mine rescue corps 
maintained by the Acadia Coal Company. It 
is stated that through the co-operation of the 
Dominion Government, the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of Nova Scotia, and the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation, a team was sent 
to Louisville, Kentucky, to compete in the In- 
ternational Mine Rescue and First Aid Con- 
test which was held in September, 1930. Despite 
the fact that the team sent had no special 
training and that they were competing under 
rules which were foreign to them, the showing 
made by the team was remarkable, and was 
most favourably commented on by the officials 
in charge of the contest. Their work in the 
gallery while wearing the oxygen breathing 
apparatus was conceded by the experts in 
attendance to have been exemplary. In the 
First Aid contest, working as they were under 
strange conditions, they made the high per- 
centage of 96°32 out of a possible 100 marks. 


Accidents in Planing Mills in Ontario 


Some facts in connection with accidents and 
compensation in the planing mill group under 
Workmen’s Compensation in Ontario were 
stated by Mr. J. B. McKenzie, chairman of 
the Compensation Committee of the organi- 
zation at the annual convention of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at 
Windsor, in January, Mr. M. N. Cummings 
of Westboro presiding, 

“During 1929,” he said, “the sum _ of 
$221,632.51 was collected from the 654 em- 
ployers in Class 4, which was an average of 
$338.88 from each employer; $227,502.34 was 
spent by the Compensation Board, so that 
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there was a deficit of $5,869.88 for 1929. Of 
this sum, $137,604.50, or 614 per cent of the 
total expenditure, was paid for compensation 
other than pensions or medical aid; $33,587.58 
was paid for pensions, which was 15 per cent 
of the total expenditure; $42,586.58 or 18% 
per cent was paid for medical aid, $8,088.75 
or 3+ per cent was paid for administering ex- 
penses, and $5,526.51 or 24 per cent was paid 
to Class 4 Industrial Accident Prevention 
Association, 

“For 1930 the Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Association has received reports on 72 
accidents, each costing more than $100, which 
totalled $82,009.29. The most expensive acci- 
dent of these 72 was $7,971. In our own 
division of Class 4, the planing mill group, 
there were 88 cases, each costing over $100 
which totalled $41,044.44, averaging $1,080.12 
a case. The most expensive case cost $5,033 
which was caused by the death of a man when 
a lumber pile fell on him. The next most ex- 
pensive case cost $4,360 when a man was 
killed when thrown from the door of a freight 
ear of lumber, partly unloaded, while the car 
was being shunted. I am struck by the 
astonishing fact that in this group of planing 
mill employers only twenty per cent of the 
accidents were mechanical, while eight per 
cent of the accidents were non-mechanical. 
From Monthly Memorandum No. 107 it is 
evident that during 1930 there has been a 
considerable reduction in the total amount of 
accidents for all industries over 1929. There 
were only 69,267 accidents costing $7,423,018 .82 
in 1930, in comparison with 87,103 accidents 
costing $8,012,157.78 in 1929. This is a re- 
duction of 17,836 cases and a saving of 
$589,139. If the reduction in our class had 
been proportional with the other industries, 
our rates should not be increased for this 
year.” 


Safe Handling of Materials 


The Province of Quebec Safety League re- 
cently published Leaflet No. 4, dealing with 
the subject of “Safe Handling of Materials 
at the Plant.” Many accidents, it is stated, 
happen to workers while handling materials 
by hand or by hand trucks: “Statistics show 
that, at least in medium plants, more acci- 
dents happen to men handling materials than 
to men operating machinery. If we could 
reduce the risks involved in handling materi- 
als, we should probably eliminate a consider- 
able number of industrial accidents.” 

The leaflet makes the following suggestions 
on safe methods to be followed by industrial 
truck drivers in loading and unloading :— 

1. Load your truck with care so that the 
load will ride well, with minimum pressure 
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against the sides of the truck. A load should 
be built on the principle of an arch, with all 
sides counter-balancing each other towards 
the centre. Before starting, see that the load 
is tied or fastened in such a way that it will 
remain in the same position. Do not take the 
chance of having your load skid when you 
have to jam the brakes on suddenly. 

2. Learn to lft properly and to conserve 
your strength. Place your feet apart with 
object to be lifted as nearly as possible in 
line with your feet. Squat close to your load, 
always bending knees but never leaning over. 
Lift steadily. Let the weight rest, as you lift, 
on the muscles of the thighs, not on weaker 
muscles of the back. 

3. A little time spent in clearing the way, 
around your truck, before loading or unload- 
ing will save time and make your job safer. 

4. If your truck is in a narrow driveway or 
a closed shed, be sure to stop your motor 
while loading or unloading; otherwise mon- 
oxide gas will get you. 

5. Always make sure that skids and run- 
ways are in good condition and _ perfectly 
supported. If you use your tail gate as a 
gang-plank to a loading platform, make sure 
that chains are strong enough and properly 
hooked. 

6. Always warn those who are helping you 
of the particular hazards of your job. It may 
be all very simple to you, but helpers may 
not be as familiar as you are with those little 
problems. A word of explanation may avoid 
many useless words of a different 
nature and what’s more important, may pre- 
vent an accident. 

7. When you handle materials on property 
net controlled by your employer, be con- 
stantly alert for accident hazards that may 
arise from your familiarity with the new sur- 
roundings. Never try to show off. Obey the 
rules established on such properties and don’t 
be afraid to ask questions about it, if neces- 
sary. 

8. Don’t belittle your job. Loading or un- 
loading a truck requires brains as well as 
strength. Before you tackle the job, think 
over the difficulties for a few minutes. Esti- 
mate for example in advance the amount of 
space required for placing materials and de- 
cide how these should be piled. 


The government of Ontario is promoting 
legislation at the present session for the pur- 
pose of removing the special accident risks 
now incurred by employers who engage blind 
workers. Under the proposed measure the 
government would assume half the liability 
apoeeDe compensation with respect to the 

ind, 
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OCCUPATIONS OF INDIANS IN CANADA 
HE annual report of the Department of ment generally as day labourers. In the 


Indian Affairs gives the following infor- 
mation as to the occupations followed by the 
Indians in the various provinces of Canada. 

Ontario—The Indians in the western and 
central parts of ‘Ontario engage largely in 
farming. The reserves generally are well 
suited to this purpose and the activity of the 
department’s field agents has resulted in a 
steady improvement both in the methods of 
operation and the results achieved. The suc- 
cess achieved by the returned soldiers of this 
province has been especially creditable and 
they are rapidly developing prosperous com- 
munities. During the summer months Indians 
find a profitable source of income as guides 
and canoe-men. Many are employed at vari- 
ous industries and trades, while railway and 
navigation companies employ a large number. 
As a rule they are excellent bushmen and 
many find employment in the various lumber 
camps. There is still an excellent market 
for snowshoes, canoes and moccasins, and these 
are usually manufactured by the other mem- 
bers of the community. The women also have 
many sources of income; some are employed 
as domestics; others support themselves by 
making baskets and fancy work. In certain 
districts berry-picking is an important item 
and furnishes considerable income. 

Quebec—In the agricultural districts of Que- 
bec the Indians are developing a keener inter- 
est in farming operations and are making de- 
cided progress. In the Gaspé peninsula the 
Indians find employment in the lumber camps 
and mills, but on the north shore of the gulf, 
fishing, hunting and trapping are still the 
principal sources of income. In the northern 
part of the province lumbering is the chief 
pursuit. One of the principal industries of 
the Indians in Quebec is making baskets, and 
many of the Indians spend the summer 
months at the resorts in order to dispose of 
the baskets, lacrosse sticks, racquets, moc- 
casins, etc., to the tourists. Some of them, 
particularly in the Saguenay district, act as 
euides and canoe men. 

New Brunswick—In the Northeast division 
of New Brunswick, the Indians are mostly 
engaged in fishing, hunting and trapping. Some 
farming is carried on, and the Indians have 
rather tended to increase their interest in this 
regard. The lumbering industry employs quite 
a large number and the Indians all through 
the eastern provinces have become very pro- 
ficient in the lumber camps, on the river drives 
and in the mills. In the northern division 
there is less farming carried on, and the In- 
dians during the summer months find employ- 





Southern division they support themselves 
chiefly by the manufacture and sale of Indian 
wares. 

Nova Scoltia—In Nova Scotia, the Indians 
follow various occupations, but, as a rule, do 
not confine themselves to any particular one. 
Many of them cultivate the land with in- 
different success, but as there are exceptions 
in almost every case, so it is with our Indians: 
a few of them are succeeding very well as 
farmers. The majority of those living near 
industrial centres usually work as day labour- 
ers. Hunting, trapping and acting guides for 
sportmen are favourite occupations, more 
especially with Indians of middle age. Basket- 
making and the manufacture of fancy moc- 
casins, ete., are confined mostly to women. 
A profitable employment among Indians in a 
few sections of Nova Scotia is the manufac- 
ture of hockey sticks. 

‘Prince Edward Island—But few of the In- 
dians of Prince Edward Island are farmers. 
The principal industries are basket-making and 
fishing. 

Manitoba—The reserves in Manitoba suit- 
able for extensive agriculture are mainly with- 
in the Birtle, Griswold and Portage la Prairie 
agencies, and generally speaking, progress has 
been satisfactory in recent years. In the 
northern agencies Indians are expert guides 
and canoe-men, and many find employment in 
this way or with the transport or fur com- 
panies. In the southern and more settled 
districts many of the younger people seek 
employment as day labourers, and owing to 
the high wages have been fairly prosperous. 
The Indian women make needle-work, baskets, 
ete., for which there is a ready market. 

Saskatchewan.—The principal occupation of 
the Indians of Saskatchewan is mixed farming 
and stock-raising. The close supervision which 
the department has had over these Indians 
has greatly improved their methods of farm- 
ing. Most of the Indians are well provided 
with machinery of good quality. As a rule 
they have good stock and suitable houses. In 
the outlying districts, however, hunting and 
trapping are still the main sources of income 
and will so remain until civilization encroaches 
upon the hunting grounds. 

Alberta—The principal occupations of the 
Indians of Alberta are farming and_ stock- 
raising. Almost all the reserves in the settled 
districts of the province have large herds of 
horses and cattle. In the northern parts of 
the province hunting and trapping are still 
almost the sole sources of income; there 1s 
practically no farming carried on and _ the 
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construction of steamers on the Peace and 
Athabasca rivers, and of the railways to Peace 
River Crossing and Fort McMurray, have 
greatly lessened the wages of the Indians with 
the trading companies and transports. 


British Columbia—The occupations of the 
Indians of British Columbia vary with their 
habitat. The Indians situated along the coast 
earn their livelihood principally by fishing. In 
many instances they own their own motor 
launches, nets and gear, while others are sup- 
plied by the various canneries. Many of the 
women are also employed in the canneries or 
in the hop fields, and earn a steady income. 
In the inland parts of the province some farm- 
ing operations are carried on and particularly 
in the irrigated districts, grain, fruits of all 
kinds, and vegetables have been raised with 
success. These Indians have been making 
marked progress in this regard and are now 
well equipped with modern machinery. The 
Kootenay, Kamloops, Okanagan and New 
Westminster Indians own large herds of horses 
and cattle. While the Indians in the northern 


and remote parts of the province still depend 
upon hunting and trapping for their livelihood, 
the agents report a marked improvement in 
their manner of living. 

Northwest Territories—In the Northwest 
Territories the Indians depend entirely upon 
hunting and trapping for a livelihood. A few 
have been induced to raise small plots of 
potatoes. They own no horses or cattle, 
transportation being almost entirely by canoe 
along the great waterways, or by dogs in 
winter. They catch and preserve large quan- 
tities of whitefish for their own use and for 
consumption by their dog-trains in winter. 

Yukon.—Hunting, trapping and fishing are 
the chief occupations of the Yukon Indians, 
and they have been fairly successful during 
the past year. The women also derive some 
revenue from the sale of moccasins and curios 
of various kinds, while the men are expert 
at making tobaggons and snowshoes. Prac- 
tically no farming is carried on owing to 
climatic conditions, but some of the Indians 
cultivate patches of potatoes and _ other 
vegetables. 


Pottery Industry in Saskatchewan 


A recent publication of the Department of 
Railways, Labour and Industries of Saskatche- 
wan (“Some Brief Notes on Saskatchewan's 
Industrial Development and Natural Re- 
sources,” July, 19380) gives the following 
account of the clay products industry in the 
province. 


“In the boom days before the war the 
province boasted nearly a dozen brick plants 
which were all successfully operating. In the 
years following, when building construction fell 
off, all but three or four of these plants ceased 
operation entirely, and those that continued 
to operate were unable to show a profit on 
their operations. It was at this point in the 
development of the clay industry that the 
Government decided to find out what could 
be done to aid the industry generally. Realiz- 
ing that the province possessed exceptional 
clays and opportunity for developing a clay 
industry, a ceramic expert was brought to the 
province, and in co-operation with the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan a clay laboratory for 
research work in the clay industry was estab- 
lished at the University of Saskatchewan. 
Largely due to the efforts of this ceramic ex- 
pert and research work carried on the clay 
industry has already regained much of its 
previous prosperity, and has been able to 
branch out into new lines which have really 
added new industries to the province. Re- 
fractory materials are now being manufactured 
which are not manufactured elsewhere in 


Canada and had to be imported. The begin- 
ning of a pottery industry is also growing up 
in the province. It is safe to say that without 
assistance of the Government these new indus- 
tries would not have been brought into suc- 
cessful development in such a short time.” 





During February the Male Minimum Wage 
Board of British Columbia received a petition 
signed by 87 per cent of the bread wagoa 
drivers at Victoria for the establishment of 
minimum rates of pay and payment for over- 
time work. 





Reports from New Zealand at the beginning 
of February indicated that unemployment 
registrations exceeded 16,000 at that date. In 
pursuance of the policy of the Government 
that sustenance grants should not be paid 
without the performance of work, the Unem- 
ployment Board was preparing a rationing 
scheme under which a single unemployed man 
will have two days’ work a week and a married 
man three days or more, according to the 
number of his dependants. Work will be 
provided and supervised by local authorities, 
the Unemployment Board paying the cost of 
wages. The Government is also preparing 
plans under which farmers will be assisted 
to undertake development work employing 
labour. It is hoped that these measures will 
make the payment of sustenance grants with- 
out work unnecessary. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION | 


Agenda of the 1931 Conference 


The two items following had been inscribed 
some months ago on the agenda of the Fif- 
teenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, which opens in Geneva on May 
28 next, namely :— 

(1) age of admission of children to em- 
ployment in non-industrial occupations (first 
discussion) ; 

(2) hours of work in coal mines (first or 
second discussion, according to the decision 
of the Conference itself). 

At the meeting of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office which was held 
from January 28-31 it was decided to add to 
the foregoing the question of the revision on 
two specified points of the 1919 Conference 
eoncerning the employment of women during 
the night In accordance with the established 
rules of procedure, governments had been con- 
sulted on this last mentioned subject and in 
the light of their replies the Governing Body 
defined exactly the two respects in which the 
Conference should be invited to consider the 
amendment of the Convention, viz., the ex- 
clusion from the Convention of women em- 
ployed in a supervisory capacity and the pre- 
eise hours of the night during which women’s 
work should be prohibited. 


Agenda of the 1932 Conference 


It was decided at the October meeting of 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office that the question of the aboli- 
tion of fee-charging employment agencies 
should be inscribed on the agenda of the 1932 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. At the meeting of the Governing Body 
which was held from January 28-31, it was 
decided to place on the 1932 agenda the ques- 
tion also of old age, invalidity, and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance for workers in all occu- 
pations, including agriculture, with the excep- 
tion only of seamen. 

Fifty-First Session of the Governing Body 

The 51st Session of the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office was held in 
Geneva from January 28 to 31. Among the 
Government representatives in attendance was 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer 
in Geneva, who attended as substitute for 
Senator G. D. Robertson, the Canadian Min- 
ister of Labour. 

The Governing Body discussed at length 
the report of a Committee on Unemployment 
and adopted a resolution which appears else- 
where in the present issue of the Lasour 


Gazetre.. The whole subject of unemploy- 
ment was discussed at considerable length and 
was inscribed on the agenda of the April ses- 
sion of the Governing Body for further atten- 
tion. 

The Governing Body decided to set up a 
technical committee on glassworks to study 
the organization of weekly rest in glass fac- 
tories and in particular the four-shift system. 

Draft regulations were presented to the 
Governing Body which had been proposed by 
the Correspondence Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene for the measures to be taken against 
anthrax in the hides and skins industry. The 
International Labour Office was instructed to 
communicate this document to the different 
governments for their opinion and for a state- 
ment of the measures they would be prepared 
to take to give effect thereto. 

A report was adopted of a committee of the 
Governing Body on cost of living and wages 
statistics, which made certain recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the methods 
used by the International Labour Office in 
this connection. 


Committee on Automatic Couplings 


The Committee on Automatic Couplings 
which had been set up by the International 
Labour Office last year held its second meet- 
ing in Geneva on February 2-3. After examin- 
ing a report on the results of the enquiry 
undertaken by the International Railway 
Union into the question of automatic coup- 
lings (the union having appointed a special 
committee consisting of representatives of the 
railway administrations of Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Poland and Russia), 
the Committee unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution expressing the opinion that the adop- 
tion of a uniform and satisfactory system of 
automatic coupling would contribute to the 
prevention of accidents in countries where 
screw coupling is still in use, and that it 
seemed to be technically possible to devise 
such a coupling. The Committee accordingly 
recommended that railway administrations 
should construct new vehicles with a view to 
their adaptation to automatic coupling as scon 
as the investigations of the International 
Railway Union were sufficiently advanced. 


The Committee also decided to set up a 
sub-committee to follow the question, and 
asked the International Railway Union to 
agree that representatives of the Committee 
and of the Conference on Technical Standards 
should be kept informed of the progress of 
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the investigations and the proposals made and 
should be present at the tests. 

The sub-committee is to submit a report to 
the International Labour Office before Janu- 
ary 31, 1932. This report will be distributed 
to all members of the Committee, and the 
date of the next meeting of the Committee 
will then be fixed by the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office. 

The Committee postponed consideration of 
the financial problems to a later meeting. 


Australia and the Conventions 

The Problem of Jurisdiction—By letter 
dated December 5, 1930, the Prime Minister’s 
Department of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia forwarded to the International Labour 
Office a statement concerning the respective 
jurisdictions of the Commonwealth and the 
States in relation to the subject matter of the 
Conventions adopted by the International 
Labour Conference from 1919 to 1928, as fol- 
lows :—- 

“So far as Australia is concerned the Con- 
ventions fall into two categories, namely: (a) 
wholly within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
monwealth, or (b) within the jurisdiction of 
both the Commonwealth and the States. 

The following Conventions fall wholly with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth: (1) 
Seamen’s articles of agreement; (2) Repatria- 
tion of seamen; (3) Inspection of emigrants 
on board ship. 

As regards the Conventions falling within 
the jurisdiction of both the Commonwealth 
and the States, a distinction is drawn between 
(1) Conventions which mainly concern the 
Commonwealth but concern the States to some 
extent, and (2) Conventions which mainly 
concern the States but concern the Common- 
wealth to some extent. 

The following Conventions mainly concern 
the Commonwealth, but concern the States 
as regards intra-State shipping (shipping with- 
in the limits of the individual States): (4) 
Facilities for finding employment for seamen; 
(5) Minimum age for the admission of chil- 
dren to employment at sea; (6) Unemoploy- 
ment indemnity in case of loss or foundering 
of the ship; (7) Minimum age for admission 
of young persons to employment as trimmers 
or stokers; (8) Compulsory medical examina- 
tion of children and young persons employed 
at sea. 

The following Conventions mainly concern 
the States, but concern the Commonwealth as 
regards Commonwealth territories: (9) Hours 
of work; (10) Unemployment; (11) Employ- 
ment of women before and after childbirth; 

(12) Employment of women during the 
night; (13) Minimum age for the admission 
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of children to industrial employment; (14) 
Night work of young persons; (15) Age for 
admission of children to employment in agri- 
culture; (16) Rights of association and com- 
bination of agricultural workers; (17) Work- 
men’s compensation in agriculture; (18) White 
lead in paint; (19) Weekly rest in industrial 
undertakings; (20) Workmen’s compensation 
for accidents; (21) Workmen’s compensation 
for occupational diseases; (22) Equality of 
treatment for national and floreign workers as 
regards workmen’s compensation for accidents; 
(23) Night work in bakeries; (24) Sickness in- 
surance for workers in industry and commerce 
and domestic servants; (25) Sickness insur- 
ance for agricultural workers; (26) Creation of 
minimum wage fixing machinery. 


Activities during 1930 


During 1930 the International Labour Or- 
ganization extended the scope of its protective 
action to two new categories of workers in 
different parts of the world, numbering tens of 
millions of persons o fboth sexes employed in 
commerce and offices on the one hand, and as 
colonial workers on the other. The Draft Con- 
vention concerning hours of work of salaried 
employees adopted at the Fourteenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference in 1930 
was carried by a sufficient majority to justify 
the hope that the State Members will ratify 
rapidly and thereby secure for workers in com- 
merce and offices the benefit of the eight-hour 
day in places where it has not already been 
granted. The Draft Convention on forced or 
compulsory labour of natives in colonies did 
not win the absolutely unanimous support of 
the colonial powers. The difference of view 
was, however, rather on points of practical ap- 
pheation than on the principle of the condem- 
nation of forced labour and by now some even 
of the countries that did not vote for the Con- 
vention have sought inspiration in its clauses 
for the regulation of compulsory labour in 
their colonies, 


Cost of Living and Real Wages 


It is announced by the International 
Labour Office that the results of the enquiry 
which has been made by the Office at the 
request of the Ford Motor Company into the 
cost of hving and real wages in certain in- 
dustrial centres in Europe, as compared with 
Detroit, will be available very shortly. 


Establishment of Labour Office in Egypt 


A decree has been issued by the Egyptian 
Government providing for the establishment 
of a labour office to be entrusted with the 
supervision of the enforcement of existing 
labour laws and regulations, the systematic 
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study of labour conditions and problems and 
the drafting of future labour legislation. The 
creation of this office represents the first tan- 
gible outcome of the work of a committee 
which was appointed by the Government three 
years ago to prepare a new and comprehensive 
labour code covering the whole range of con- 
ditions of employment—regulation of wages, 
hours, safety, workmen’s compensation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration, freedom of associa- 
tion, protection of women and children, and 
the rest. Although Egypt is not yet a member 
of the League of Nations or of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, the Egyptian 
authorities took advantage of the knowledge 
and experience of the technical services of the 
International Labour Office on many of these 
questions, and the resources of the Office were 
readily placed at their disposal. 


International Conference on Silicosis 


The International Labour Office has just 
published a report of the proceedings and 
discussions of the International Conference on 
Silicosis which was held in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, in the month of August last. 
Reference was made to the proceedings of this 
Conference in the September and October, 
1930, issues of the Lasour Gazrrrn. 

It is announced that Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., 
of Toronto, chairman of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario, has been ap- 
pointed as an expert on the subject of work- 
men’s compensation on the committee of the 
International Labour Office (League of Nas 
tions), Geneva, on Social Insurance. 


THE SOVIET “FIVE YEAR PLAN” 


8 Economist (London) in its issue of 

February 7, contains an article entitled 
“Progress of the USS.R.,” showing the re- 
sults in a number of industries of the work- 
mg of the “Five Year Plan” during its first 
and second years, and of the developments 
that are projected for 1931, the third year 
of the Plan. 

“Since its inception,” the Economist states, 
“the Piatiletka (the Five Year Plan) has seen 
two major changes. The first occurred in the 
autumn of 1929, when it was decided, in view 
of the unexpectedly high level of achieve- 
ment, to revise all estimates in an upward 
direction. The second took place last Septem- 
ber, when it ‘vas resolved that henceforth the 
economic year should be identified with the 
calendar year, instead of being reckoned from 
the beginning of October to the end of the 
following September. 

“The official output figures of Soviet in- 
dustry for the year to September 30th last 
show that, while the original estimates of the 
Piatiletka have in most cases been exceeded 
by a wide margin, the revised estimates have 
been realized only in isolated instances. The 
gross output of all State industry, valued in 
roubles at 1926-7 prices, is stated to have 
exceeded that of the plan’s first year by 25 per 
cent, while for the two years combined, out- 
put amounted to 30,500 million roubles, com- 
pared with 29,300 million roubles provided for 
in the original estimates. In general, the 
heavy industries, upon which the greatest 
efforts were concentrated in 1930, record the 
most outstanding successes. 

“The production of consumers’ goods was 
less satisfactory, partly as a result of com- 
parative neglect and partly owing to a lack 
of yaw materials. 


“Tn agriculture, progress was fairly general. 
The total area under cultivation in 1930 
amounted to 127-7 million hectares, compared 
with 118 million hectares in 1929, while the 
grain harvest totalled 86-5 million tons, against 
71-7 million tons in 1929, an increase of 20-6 
per cent. 

“A part of the admitted hardships which 
the Russian people are enduring is attributable 
to the fact that the country is hving for the 
future. Immense sums have been applied to 
capital investments and new construction 
during the last two years. Whereas during 
the three years which preceded the inaugura- 
tion of the Piatiletka new construction formed 
only 18 per cent of the total amount of capital 
works, in the Five-Year Plan it amounts to 54 
per cent, or, if house-building is included, to 
61 per cent of the whole. 

“Tn the field of foreign trade, the second 
year of the plan brought considerable expan- 
sion. Exports from USS.R. in 1929-30 to- 
talled 1,002 million roubles, against 878 millions 
in 1928-9, a large proportion being represented 
by wheat, oil, and timbers. 

“Ag regards the condition of the workers, 
the Soviet Government claims that equally 
concrete achievements stand to its credit. The 
average wage paid to workers engaged in State 
industry has increased, in roubles, by 12:1 per 
cent in two years. No satisfactory figures 
have been given, however, to show what is 
the real buying power of these wages. 

“According to the estimates for 1931, it 
seems that the greatest attention is to be de- 
voted to the coal and metallurgical industries, 
and to oil.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JANUARY, 1930 


‘[ BE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on February 1 was 7,431, their em- 
ployees numbering 904,315 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
January was 1,866, having an aggregate 


membership of 210,402 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 67 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in. 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of February, 1931, as 
Reported by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of February 
showed a further decrease, according to data 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics from 7,431 firms whose payrolls aggre- 
gated 904,315 persons, compared with 913,080 
on January 1. The Index, based on the 1926 
average as 100, declined from 101.7 in the 
preceding month to 100.7 on February 1, 
while in the same date in 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, it was 
Li=26; 11055, 102,0)"'96.6) “S128, 87.1)" 9127, 
90.6, 79.9 and 91.2 respectively. These figures 
show that although the number employed by 
the reporting firms on the date under review 
was less than at the beginning of February 
in the preceding three years, it was neverthe- 
less greater than in any earlier year since 1921. 

Important recovery was shown in manufac- 
turing, especially of textile and iron and steel 
products, while improvement was also re- 
ported in railway construction and in shipping 
and stevedoring. On the other hand, import- 
ant declines were noted in highway and build- 
ing construction, in trade, mining and logging. 
In many cases, these contractions were of a 
seasonal character. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Reductions were recorded in all provinces 
except Ontario, where the tendency was up- 
ward. 

Maritime Provinces—Construction reported 
especially heavy losses in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, but decreases were also indicated in 
logging, mining, communications and _ trade. 
On the other hand, improvement was shown 


in manufacturing, particularly in textile and 
iron and steel factories. Statistics were re- 
ceived from 542 firms, employing 74,991 work- 
ers, compared with 81,062 at the beginning of 
January. Smaller losses had been indicated 
on the same date in 1930, and the index then 
was slightly higher. 


Quebec—lIncreases in manufacturing (not- 
ably of textile and iron and steel products), 
in transportation and railway construction were 
offset by reductions in logging, mining, build- 
ing and highway construction and trade. The 
working forces of the 1,700 co-operating em- 
ployers aggregated 259,188 persons, as against 
260,137 in their last report. A small advance 
had been indicated on February 1, 1980, when 
the index was higher. 


Ontario.—Considerable gains were made in 
manufacturing notably in the iron and steel, 
textile and lumber divisions. Construction 
also reported heightened activity, while there 
were seasonal reductions in trade and trans- 
portation, and logging and communication also 
released some employees. According to data 
received from 3.434 firms, their staffs rose 
from 367,530 at the beginning of January, to 
372,910 on the date under review. This ad- 
vance involved a larger number of workers 
than that indicated on February 1, 1930, but 
the index was then, however, much _ higher 
than on the date under review. 


Prairie Provinces—Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces has shown a contraction at 
the beginning of February in most years. of 
the record, but the falling-off reported by the 
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firms making returns on February 1, 1931, in- 
volved a larger proportion of the aggregate 
payroll than has been the case in the last few 
years. The index was lower than on the same 
date in 1930. Statements were tabulated from 
1,102 employers, whose staffs declined by 6,666 
persons to 121,873 on February 1. Logging 
was more active, and railway construction also 
showed improvement, but manufacturing, min- 
ing, communications, transportation, highway 
construction and trade reported considerable 
curtailment. 


Quebec City, Toronto and Winnipeg reported 
reductions. 


Montreal—Manufactures showed substantial 
recovery, especially in the iron and steel and 
textile groups, and transportation was also 
busier, but heavy seasonal losses were indi- 
cated in trade and building construction. On 
the whole, however, there was a small increase 
in Montreal, according to the data received 
from 955 firms employing 136,204 workers, as 
compared with 135,648 in the preceding month. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia—There was a moderate 
contraction in employment at the beginning 
of February; this took place mainly in the 
highway construction and service groups, while 
manufacturing and building and railway con- 
struction were rather busier. The working 
forces of the 744 reporting firms aggregated 
75,353, a decrease cf 459 persons as compared 
with their January 1 staffs. A slight improve- 
ment had been indicated on February 1, 1930, 
and the index was then a few points higher. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 
The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities and Vancouver, while 


This gain was less than that recorded on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1930, when the index was higher. 


Quebec—Returns tabulated from 121 em- 
ployers in Quebee City showed that they had 
reduced their staffs by 635 persons to 12,402 
at the beginning of February. Manufacturers 
reported curtailment in personnel, and trade 
and construction were seasonally slacker. The 
index was higher than on the corresponding 
date of last year, when employment had shown 
a greater reduction. 


Toronto—Heavy seasonal losses took place 
in trade and construction, and transportation 
were also slacker, but there were important 
gains in manufacturing, especially of textile 
products. The result was a decrease of 494 
in the number employed by the 1,067 co-oper- 
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ating firms, who had 118,491 employees. Al- 
though a larger decrease had been indicated 
on February 1 of a year ago, the index was 
then higher than on the date under review. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing was rather busier, 
and improvement was also noted in highway 
construction, while trade and building were 
seasonally quiet; 152 employers in Ottawa had 
13,154 workers, or 79 more than on January 
1. Employment was in smaller volume than 
at the beginning of February, 1930, despite 
the fact that general losses had then been in- 
dicated. 

Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton 
showed an increase, mainly in city construc- 
tion work, although manufacturing was also 
slightly busier. Statistics were tabulated from 


227 firms employing 32,890 persons, compared 
with 32,121 in the preceding month. The in- 
dex was many points lower than on February 
1 of a year ago, although curtailment had then 
been reported. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
Considerable recovery, chiefly in automobile 
plants, was indicated in the Border Cities, 
where 927 workers were taken on by the 138 
co-operating employers, whose staffs aggre- 
gated 12,014. Employment was not so active 
as on the same date of 1930, when larger gains 
had been noted. 


Winnipeg—The number employed in Win- 
nipeg showed a contraction, mainly in trade 
and communications, while manufactures were 


Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





























oa Canada Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
GD Ae Lied OE need ce one teertalne Metin tee 91-2 108-1 86-2 93-8 93-0 77-4 
febit) 1922: >. 79-9 88-2 71-1 84-7 82-4 74:8 
Hep: B05 L928 se. 2 siencie 90-6 101-4 83-6 95-9 90-9 78-4 
Feb. 1, 1924.. 91-7 93 +4 88-5 95-8 91-4 82-2 
TAC ON a taal 21 a ee eee ache 87-1 88-8 84-9 88-8 87-8 84-4 
Feb. 1, 1926.. 91-8 95-5 88-3 93-8 90-1 91-9 
AiG orapw O2iiamee are ee meee ee 96-6 98-3 95 +3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
RESUS B mar cByea tocar snehoue renal nsieetden oR vet trertbatreor 100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
UG Aare re eave oats ane oe ecient a, oe eee ee 102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103 +2 93-5 
Mar. ALPE PBs 3y Specs cyavtcke Resi Acaep REA ers 102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
Aprilealteet eres tA cg sastnnzee sone ane ea ae 102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
IER goa c.cus htt sic GE Ae OG ESE AIERI UD ORCI aes 106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108+5 105-4 
BERENS Bh Le pepe rc tes oi cksvant ts Gh Sxclaxwts na Seceazoy Mecbesaes Miss steveae re 113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
STUN oi ven a ECE ROI IOS een Oc cia ee oct ease oer 117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
PAU ar URE AN Mira ethan, Pans aciaks. «Bearcreek a Gatoge tye ome 119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
BODt einai ac. 525 ie dara hare ca senna 119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
OChe Lee ee ne oe een 118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
IN GW eae Lie deans Sis Sie eerarmaataavsaieials casei ase etnsevernee pee 118-9 109-5 114:8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
GOB tar deh ras j redid cece whee oh eases 116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
US a Ca ee 109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
eps I. ase 110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
Mar. ie hee 111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
April 1.. 110-4 107-5 101-1 117°4 113-9 106-0 
May 1. 116-2 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
Jane’ 10.2 122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
SINT eM TS os sacl Bent 124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
Aug. Derek Meee 127-8 127-5 121°3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
OVC L miscaten cube me reutemierr ace 126-8 127-3 120-5 126°9 143-3 121-5 
OC Lea oh Mie ct nine tate ene 125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
Nov. 1.. 124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
Dec. 1.. 119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108°3 
Janwe eb, 1930. acch ; 111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
BGI ea ktrags, seces eres 111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
Mar. 1 110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
BATTER ee ae vers, Sash obs oor &: rss 107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
ES Cae trrnrae cree sete 111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
PUN SE MAE Mere aie, estauye a ees 116-5 122-4 114°5 117°8 115-8 113-3 
UU ge ths eyes cok, poe se Aoae came he 118-9 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
Aug. Renee sas tein een let ax ee Rane te ec ate 118-8 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
ODER ate e harley Ree ae eee a eee 116-6 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
CERN 8 eo Seances 116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
EIN OMSL cet fy A oss veda aft 1 nko eich AE oR a Bose foes 112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
ONG ORL Srseer Ne sertors dice yiy sinks orsseatoteee AR titres Ota eh 108-5 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
J ATL LDS Lis ctherspen.ca.ccesapaneor Seovettanrde si stays roan eaEne 101-7 119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
TB GEY cpl otersioy aya, oarcasteas: cisco hire ne ahattanctane aseteeera ee 100-7 110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
Relative Weight of Employment by Distircts as 
Aue D wml lO sthra: nce ce tence eto ee 100-0 8-3 28:7 41-2 13°5 8-3 
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busier. Returns were compiled from 360 firms 
with 29,554 employees, compared with 30,047 
in the preceding month. Employment was not 
so active as at the beginning of February of 
last year, although greater curtailment had 
then been noted. 


Vancouver—The manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and construction industries reported re- 
covery, but trade and services were slacker. 
The 303 reporting firms employed 30,899 per- 
sons as against 30,643 on January 1. The in- 
dex was slightly higher than on the same date 
in 1930, when greater improvement had been 
reported. 


Index numbers of employment by cities 
are given in Tabie II. 


Manufacturing 


The revival in manufacturing was not so 
marked as on February 1, 1930, when the index 
was higher than on the date under review. 
Statements were tabulated from 4,526 manu- 
facturers employing 467,106 operatives, com- 
pared with 456,178 in the preceding month. 
The most noteworthy recovery took place in 
the iron and steel and textiles industries, but 
the lumber, leather and non-ferrous metal 
divisions also registered important gains, while 
there were losses in animal food, pulp and 
paper, rubber, building material, electric cur- 
rent, and non-metallic mineral factories. 

Animal Products—Edible—There was a fur- 


ther decline in employment in this group at 
the beginning of February; the reduction in- 


Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCIAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR, 1926=100) 














— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
WAG a\eieiese oie s/eiscelee EN Seta ratarc Hell tere picierneis x REM Naw apr-ae wea 86-1 76°8 
Sicd Bier. aeerain. 95-9 101-9 SDB Na ceetaes coi casts 91-1 74:3 
SSB Vries ethoyee « 93-6 95-5 SSL ae leveri sas e-oarerers 86-7 78-9 
86-4 102-4 91-7 91-7 SANSA IEE ve crsteraenere 0/6 86-2 84-3 
89-5 91-6 95-6 92-7 91-5 95°7 91-9 94-7 
94-5 98-3 99-3 95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
98-6 109-3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
100-3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
101-0 106-3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174°8 115-8 110-6 
115-1 126-6 119-3 118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 

113-0 122-1 120-5 115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137°5 109-9 102-9 
106-9 114-3 115-9 110-3 120°3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
107-5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123°5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177:3 108-0 107-7 
114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
120-3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
122-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117°3 114-1 
120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
120-5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
117-1 127-1 122-9 121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
108-7 110-0 115-9 116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
109-2 111-7 116-5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110°4 
110-8 115: 117-8 125-3 118-4 150°5 105-7 110-8 
116-6 122-3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
116-0 130-1 117-8 129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
114-5 138-2 115-4 131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
113-2 138-5 114-7 125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
114-1 138-3 116-2 127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
112-6 135-3 115-5 124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
108-6 128-0 113-8 116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
102-4 127-0 107-5 112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
102-8 120-7 107-1 113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
Relative i = a 
loyment ities 
nat Sob; 1. 1931... 15-1 1:4 13-1 1-5 3°6 1:3 3:3 3-4 
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volved fewer workers than that noted on the 
corresponding date last year, but the index 
was then a few points higher. Statements 
were tabulated from 192 firms employing 16,- 
315 workers, as compared with 16,595 in the 
preceding month. Meat-preserving plants re- 
ported the greatest losses. 


Leather and Products—Employment in 
boot and shoe factories showed a large in- 
crease, but the situation was not so favour- 
able as on the corresponding date of a year 
ago when similar gains were noted. A com- 


bined working force of 13,957 persons reported 
by the 185 co-operating manufacturers, who 
had 13,166 employees at the beginning of 
January. Most of the advance took place in 
Quebec and Ontario. 


Lumber and Products—Considerable im- 
provement was indicated in sawmills and in 
furniture, container, vehicle and other lumber- 
using factories; 1,717 workers were taken on 
by the 755 firms making returns, who had 
36,536 on their staffs. This increase was 
rather larger than that registered at the begin- 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight’’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 















































— All in- Manu- | Logging | Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
dustries | facturing ications | portation | struction 
91-2 91-8 170-2 100-2 89-9 93-5 61-4 78-7 91-8 
79-9 79-0 111-0 93-8 82-2 89-6 49-0 76-6 89-6 
90-6 92-0 171-7 106-0 82-9 93-7 52-8 77-2 93-0 
91-7 91-9 175-1 108-8 89-3 95-7 58-1 88-8 90-5 
87-1 85-8 156-7 97-4 92-4 90-9 60-3 89-2 93-5 
91-8 93-0 145-5 98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 97-4 
96-6 98-2 149-1 104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
100-7 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
102-0 102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75-8 105-8 110-0 
102-6 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73-3 105-3 109-7 
102-3 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78:6 108-4 111-1 
106-8 109-0 78-5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
113-8 112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
117-7 113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
119-3 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
119-1 115-9 75:0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
118-8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
118-9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
116-7 112-9 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
109-1 107-3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
110:5 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
110-4 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-5 85-4 121-1 122-5 
116-2 119-8 75-8 115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
122-2 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
124-7 120-3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
127-8 121-6 74-0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
126-8 119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
125-6 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114:3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
124-6 117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
119-1 112-8 212-3 127-3 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135- 
111-2 106-5 200-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
111-6 110-2 209-8 123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
110-2 110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
107°8 111-3 87-6 114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
111-+4 112-4 63-5 114-1 117-3 104°3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
116-5 113-6 90-0 115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
118-9 111-3 82-1 113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
118-8 110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126.4 
116:6 108-2 54-3 116-6 120-9 110-2 166-2 143-4 127-3 
116-2 107-8 70°8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
112-9 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
108-5 100-6 106-5 117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
101-7 93-7 107-6 114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
100-7 96-1 102-2 111-6 106-6 94-0 104:5 122-2 123-1 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Heb yl 10st me esncescces 100-0 51-7 3-0 5-5 3-1 12-0 12-8 2-3 9-6 
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ning of February, 1930, when employment was, 
however, in greater volume. The gains in 
Ontario were most extensive. 


Musical Instruments—There was a further 
curtailment in employment in musical instru- 
ment works, 37 of which reduced their pay- 
rolls from 1,666 persons on January 1 to 1,492 
on February 1. Practically all the decrease 


was in Quebec. Larger contractions were noted 
on February 1, 1930, but the index number 
then was much higher. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was very 
little general change in the vegetable food 
group, according to the 389 reporting establish- 
ments, which employed 27,287 workers. Can- 
neries showed further seasonal declines, and 


Taste IV—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 

































Industries 1Relative | Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 
weight 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 

Manufacturing.............4. 51-7 96-1 93-7 110-2 112°8 102-3 98-2 93-0 
Animal products—edible.. 1-8 94-2 95-5 101-5 105-1 97°3 92-8 87-1 
Fur and products.......... aris 0-2 86-5 88-2 73-8 80-0 89-4 89-3 91-7 
Leather and products............... 1-5 (7-7 73°8 93-0 92-3 106-4 104-9 96-8 
- Lumber and products............... 4-0 70:6 66-8 86:3 87-6 86-1 81-9 81-1 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-9 52-8 50-7 70-5 71-0 73°5 70:8 72-7 
UGMEGOROS \atrechaicte.s caresses 1-0 104-8 98-3 118-0 121-9 113-3 102-8 96-7 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 96-8 90-1 109-0 111-6 105-2 101-3 95-8 
Musical instruments................. 0-2 51-0 56-9 72-0 102-5 97-8 99-6 85-4 
Plant products—edible 3-0 95-9 95-5 101-6 97-2 92-1 92-4 92-7 
Pulp and paper products............- 6-5 97-4 98-7 109-6 109-6 107-7 101-1 95-2 
Pulp and paper......-..-..+---+.-- 2-8 85-0 87-0 102-4 104-7 107-8 99-1 90-6 
PASE PrOGUGts sheer «13 3=b/4 es a)* «i 0-8 96-6 98-0 109-5 110-4 105-3 101-2 95-9 
Printing and publishing............ 2-9 114-4 114-6 119-1 116-3 108-9 104-0 101-4 
MUD Her Proauets. LW). ie ees ce wee 1-5 104-3 106-3 128-9 138-9 118-6 108-5 104-3 
BE Oxfitle PEO GUCES Sw anayin aionc/alo's)ejainiein ele 8-9 99-7 93-6 103-5 107-5 105-7 101-8 98-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-2 102-2 99-0 98-1 109-1 111-1 103-6 100-1 
Hosiery and knit goods...:....... 1-8 104-9 99-9 110-0 110-7 99-6 101-2 94-6 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-9 98-3 88-3 106-0 102-3 101-1 100-4 99-2 
Other textile products............. 1-0 87-6 82-5 102-1 109-4 111-7 102-1 100-1 

Plant products (N.e.s.).......-----++- 1-6 117-2 116-7 130-1 127°3 118-3 105-1 92- 
PEO RCOG foe FEE sais takejord erote ica siasstare 0-9 104-3 101-6 123-1 HBO's Bhilai e atevetersh sitt| « cavavctsverolaye ll tebepetevenatentians 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 137-2 139-9 141-3 138s Bellis acces crcibe | hrecls sbececercesy |lxaesebeaeen® 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 120-8 108-9 198-3 151-0 138-9 102-9 103-2 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-9 114-2 113-8 120-8 112-8 108-5 100-7 96-2 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 91-6 95-2 110-0 109-6 96-3 89-8 75-7 
PROCHIC CUETONG. 2... >< cles nce clas serie 1-6 121-1 124-7 126-4 115-6 107-2 96-6 94-1 
Electrical apparatus..............-- 1-7 143-2 143-5 161-1 130°3 108-4 108-0 93-8 
Tron and steel products........------ 13-4 93-0 88-7 115-5 126-5 101-7 99-8 93-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-4 102-5 93-2 129-5 134-7 108-6 99-6 92-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-3 105-0 105-2 129-0 127-1 114-1 104-4 95-5 
Agricultural implements........... 0-4 43-9 47-6 2-1 121-1 99-4 109-9 90-0 
amc VORiGless.....2. sfc naersines-is)- 6-2 94-1 88-2 109-7 126-9 96-4 96-5 94-3 
Automobiles and parts......-... 1-4 87-9 69-7 125-1 177-7 96-4 99-1 87-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 97-8 94-4 135-6 105-2 99-0 114-5 97-4 
Heating appliances.........-.----- 0-4 79-0 70:6 104-9 118-5 91-7 92-2 92-4 
Tron and steel eee rer * 0-9 132-4 126-2 174-3 167-6 126-9 99-6 89-5 

machine shops pro- 

ne a Mie Peas ates ace Pivme 0-5 89-9 87-7 er Cae coe tpt ae 

ther iron and steel products...... 1-9 89-1 87-5 108- ‘ . : 2° 
oi Spam metal a ducts Se Taurens 2-0 115-7 112-7 133-9 128-0 113-9 104-4 91-0 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-3 121-5 124-9 145-1 126-1 102-8 96-6 96-2 
Miscellaneous. ..:.....0..-s2c00ee0-- 0-5 104-3 103-2 105-8 108-9 95-8 103 +3 95-5 
GGG EI Dharcinservp.0 vio.n.e.nio.b,aco\n.aiaie © sis\aisie.cieiay.e 3-0 102-2 107-6 209-8 178-3 169-5 149°1 145-5 
WITIANG. fecccebscevccccciaverccesceces 5-5 111-6 114-4 123-0 117-8 113-2 104-0 98-4 
Cankeary.ch. 4 Ad detetdivikaticat: 2 3-0 104-1 106-9 114-4 113-7 113-6 107°9 101-7 
PERMIT irOR Peo ne acy erate 1-8 136-0 136-3 148-9 128-3 120-7 102-8 4-9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 0-7 98-7 105-4 111-9 115-4 99-9 91-6 90-9 
Communications. ....26..0ce eee ceeeees 3-1 106-6 110-6 120-7 110-9 100-9 99-1 95-1 
Tolegraphs... cjasiss sicseiolesey oes nies es 0-6 102-8 108-3 116°8 108-1 98-t 95-5 88-0 
Telephones..........---+--seeeeeeees 2-5 107-5 111-1 121-8 111-7 101-7 100-3 97-0 
Transportation........0+0eseceeercewees 12-0 94-0 95-9 98-2 101-6 98-8 95-4 93°4 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 ed ited ape ne ee ae ae 

FUT TALE WW EVY Bp (asots «oss « sfetazetn 218) 00) gonps 8-0 : 5+ : . : a 96 
Shaaniag and Revedemas Se a caine 1-4 75°4 73-3 70°7 78:6 73°5 771 76-1 
Construction and Maintenance.......---- 12-8 104-5 110-7 88-0 79°3 75+6 67-6 61-0 
BUTI, oc ocr oye bogce niet aries tess care 4-0 91-0 96-0 114-9 93-0 84:6 82-9 69°5 
Highway.........-seseeceeeseeeees 53 149-8 172-4 55°9 43-0 54-0 30°3 30°5 
eda Meo an ea stnighyo cee ss 3-5 80-9 75-1 75-5 79:9 74-9 68-9 65-4 
Bee Baars awe ee ears ae 2-3 122-2 123-2 125-2 | 117-3 105-8 95-9 90-1 
Hotels and restaurants 1:3 121-4 122-2 125-9 113-2 99-6 92-0 88-1 
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1The ‘‘Relative weight’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in : 
‘umber of employees reported in all industries by the firms makings returns on the date under review. 
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flour and cereal, sugar and syrup factories also 
released employees, but improvement was 
noted in some other branches, notably in bread 
cand biscuit factories. Activity on February 1 
last year was greater, general gains having 
then been recorded. 


Pulp and Paper—Contractions were indi- 
cated in pulp and paper mills, while printing 
and publishing and paper-using factories were 
also quieter. The index was lower than on 
February 1, 1930, when losses had also been 
indicated. Data were received from 543 em- 
ployers of 58,405 workers, as against 59,104 
at the beginning of January. Most of the re- 
duction took place in Quebec. 


Rubber Products—A further decrease was 
shown in rubber factories, 42 of which released 
255 employees from their payrolls, bringing 
them to 13,302 at the beginning of February. 
Employment was not so brisk as on the same 
date in 1930, when the tendency was upward. 

Textile Products—The advance in employ- 
ment in the co-operating factories was larger 
than on February 1, 1930, but activity then 
was rather greater than on the date under re- 
view. Silk, woollen, headwear, garment and 
personal furnishing and hosiery and knitting 
establismments registered important increases 
in personnel. The working force of the 717 
co-operating firms aggregated 80,725 persons, 
as compared with 75,993 in their last report. 
Ontario and Quebec showed particularly note- 
worthy improvement. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—A 
small gain was recorded in this group, in which 
employment was in less volume than on Feb- 
ruary 1 a year ago. Returns were tabulated 
from 147 manufacturers with 14,907 employees, 
or 39 more than in the preceding month. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were compiled from 126 firms in this group, 
whose staffs aggregated 7,709, as compared 
with 7,670 at the beginning of January. Em- 
ployment was not so active as in the winter 
of 1930. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
a further seasonal decrease in this group on 
the date under review, according to 154 manu- 
facturers, whose labour forces included 9,407 
workers, or 400 less than in the preceding 
month. Employment was slacker than on 
February 1, 1930, although larger losses were 
then indicated. 


Electric Current—Continued curtailment 
was reported in electric current plants at the 
beginning of February, when the 93 co-op- 
erating manufactures reported 14,727 em- 
ployees, compared with 15,155 at the begin- 
ning of January. Activity was less than on 
February 1 last year. 


Electrical Appliances—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance works showed a slight reces- 
sion, and the situation was not so good as on 
the same date a year ago. Data were received 
from 69 establishments, employing 15,573 op- 
eratives, as against 15,591 on January 1, 1931. 


Tron and Steel Products—There were large 
increases in employment in iron and stcel 
factories, the recovery being most noteworthy 
in vehicles and rolling mills, while agricultural 
implement factories were slacker. The im- 
provement in Ontario and Quebec was most 
pronounced, but the trend was generally up- 
ward. Statistics were tabulated from 736 firms, 
whose staffs stood at 120,736, compared with 
114,943 on January 1. The index was lower 
than on the corresponding date last year, 
when greater advances had been indicated. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Lead, tin, zine 
and copper and precious metal works recorded 
heightened activity, but smelting and refining 
was slacker. The general gain was less than 
as on February 1, 1930, when the index was 
several points higher. The working forces of 
the 120 co-operating manufacturers included 
17,824 employees, or 412 more than at the 
beginning of January. The increase took place 
largely in Ontario and Quebec. 


Mineral Products—Wighty-five — establish- 
ments in the mineral products group reported 
11,801 workers, as compared with 12,161 in 
the preceding month. Activity was generally 
less than in the winter of 1930. 


Logging 


Contractions were recorded in logging opera- 
tions at the beginning of February; the dc- 
crease compared unfavourably with the gain 
noted on the same date in 1930, when the 
index was many points higher. Statements 
were received from 223 operators employing 
27,488 workers, as against 29,030 on January 1. 
The trend of employment was downward in 
all except the Prairie Provinces. 


Mining 

Coal and other non-metallic minerals 
afforded decreased employment, and metallic 
ore mines were also rather slacker. On the 
whole, there was a decline of 1,286 persons 
in the forces of the operators furnishing re- 
turns, who numbered 223. Their staffs aggre- 
gated 49,952 employees, of whom 27,582 were 
engaged in the mining of coal, 15,928 in metal- 
lic ores and 6,442 in non-metallic minerals, 
other than coal. Activity had increased on 
February 1, 1980, when the index was several 
points higher than on the date under review. 
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Communications 


The working force of the companies and 
branches reporting stood at 27,555 persons, 
compared with 28,663 in the preceding month, 
most of the reduction taking place on tele- 
phones. The number employed was not so 
great as on the same date in 1930, although 


the losses then recorded had been larger. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was an 
upward trend in employment in this division 
on February 1, but the index was lower than 
The 154 co-operating 
employers had 24,038 persons on their pay- 


in the winter of 1930. 


rolls, or 147 more than in the preceding month. 
Quebec registered increases, but there were re- 
ductions in the other provinces. 


Steam Railway—Seasonal contractions in- 
volving a larger number of workers than on 
February 1 a year ago, were noted in steam 
railway operation, in which employment was 
at a lower level than in the last few years of 
the record, Returns were compiled from 106 
companies and branches in this group, whose 
stafis aggregated 71,949 persons, as compared 
with 74,834 on January 1. There were large 
decreases in the Prairie Provinces and Ontario. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
water transportation showed an increase, con- 
trasting with the declines usually recorded 
at the beginning of February; 78 employers 
added 490 workers to their payrolls, bringing 
them to 12,508 on the date under review. 
There were gains in the Eastern Provinces 
and British Columbia. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Employment in building construc- 
tion decreased on February 1, as is customary 
during the winter. The index was lower than 
at the beginning of February of 1930. Statis- 
ties were received from 702 contractors, with 
35,847 persons in their employ, as against 
37,804 on January 1. The greatest contrac- 
tions were in Quebec, while improvement was 
noted in Ontario and British Columbia. 


Highway—The number of persons employed 
by 256 firms in the highway construction and 
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maintenance group was 48,821 or 6,905 less 
than in the preceding month. The seasonai 
losses in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces 
were especially pronounced, while increases 
were shown in Ontario. Employment in this 
group was in greater volume than on February 
1 in any previous year on record, due to the 
public unemployment relief works undertaken 
throughout the Dominion. 


Railway —cConsiderable improvement was 
noted in railway construction and mainten- 
ance, contrasting with the decline reported on 
the same date of 1930, when the index was 
lower. Statements were tabulated from 47 
employers in this group, with 31,803 persons 
on their payrolls, as compared with 29,554 in 
the last report. 
registered in all provinces, those in Quebec 
being greatest. 


Increases in personnel were 


Services 


Employment in services was not so active 
as in the preceding month; 250 establishments 
reported 21,228 employees, or 95 less than on 
January 1. The index was a few points lower 
than on February 1 of last year, when im- 
provement was noted in this group. 


Trade 


Following the usual activity at the Christ- 
yoas and holiday season, there was a consider- 
able falling-off in the number employed in 
trade on February 1. The losses were on 4 
slightly larger scale than those noted on the 
same date in 1930, and the index of employ- 
ment stood at 123-1, compared with 124-6 on 
February 1 last year. The 798 trading estab- 
lishments furnishing data reduced their pay- 
rolls from 93,321 employees on January 1, to 
86,520 at the beginning of February. There 
were general decreases, mainly in retail stores, 
but wholesalers were also slacker. 

Index number of employment by tables. 
economic areas, leading cities and industries 
are given in the accompanying tables. The 
columns headed “Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area, or industry, is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1931. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of January, 1931 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference 10 involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
in work other than their own trade or who are 
idle because of illness are not considered as 
unemployed, while unions involved in indus- 
trial disputes are excluded from these tabu- 
lations. As the number of unions making re- 
ports varies from month to month, with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 


in December, the tendency, however, being 
toward greater activity. In all other provinces 
a lower level of employment was maintained, 
but the recessions indicated were slight. On- 
tario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan unions all reported marked re- 
ductions in available work from January, 1930, 
and in Alberta and British Columbia moderate 
curtailment of activity was evident. Nova 


Scotia unions, on the other hand, reported 


nominal improvement in conditions. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Some slight reaction from the steady decline 
in activity which has been indicated by local 
trade unions during the past few months was 
shown at the close of January, the 1,866 labour 
organizations from which reports were tabu- 
lated with 210,402 members, indicating 16-0 
per cent of idleness contrasted with 17-0 per 
cent in December. Unemployment was, how- 
ever, substantially greater than in January, 
1930, when 10-8 per cent of the members re- 
ported were without work. The determining 
factor in the better conditions which prevailed 
during January from the preceding month was 
the improvement manifest in the province of 
Quebec, due largely to marked employment 
gains in the garment trades of Montreal, 
where operations were resumed in a number 
of factories. In addition, iron and steel work- 
ers and building tradesmen in the same prov- 
ince contributed, though in much lesser degree, 
to the total employment expansion. The 
Nova Scotia situation was much the same as 


1928 





1929 1930 41931 


-_ 


Island. During January, Montreal unions 
registered important gains in the employment 
volume afforded from the previous month due 
particularly to the commencement of opera- 
tions in the majority of garment factories. A 
large number of workers in these factories, 
however, were reported as employed part time 
only, and activity in Montreal still remained 
at a rather low level. In Vancouver, also, un- 
employment eased off slightly during January. 
Regina unions reported a large increase in 
idle members from December, and in Saint 
John also employment showed noteworthy 
curtailment. Minor declines in activity were 
reflected by Toronto, Edmonton, Winnipeg, 
and Halifax unions. Edmonton unions alone 
indicated a more favourable situation than in 
January a year ago, the improvement, how- 
ever, being but nominal while of the contrac- 
tions in the remaining cities, those recorded 
by Toronto and Saint John were quite pro- 
nounced, 
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From the chart which accompanies this 
article it will be seen that the curve of unem- 
ployment at the end of January followed a 
course contrary to that of the last few months 
and extended in a downward direction, The 
divergence from December, however, was very 
slight The curve rested considerably above 
the level indicated at the end of January, 1930, 
showing that unemployment was in greater 
prevalence during the month under review. 

A substantially improved situation as com- 
pared with the previous month, was shown by 
unions in the manufacturing industries during 
January, the 499 unions from which reports 
were tabulated with 57,341 members indicating 
12-0 per cent of idleness compared with 17-7 
per cent in December. Better conditions in 
the garment trades of Quebec accounted to a 
large extent for this favourable situation, and 
contributory gains, though involving fewer 
workers, were indicated by iron and steel, 
wood, hat and cap, leather, jewellery and 
unclassified workers, papermakers, printing 
tradesmen and metal polishers. On the other 
hand, heavy declines in activity were recorded 
by cigar makers and reductions on a smaller 
scale by textile, fur and glass workers com- 
pared with the situation in the manufacturing 
industries in January, 1980, when 8-8 per cent 
of the members reported were idle, the major- 
ity of trades indicated a lower level of activity 
during the month under review, the reductions 
in the garment trades covering the greatest 
number of workers. Considerable improve- 
ment was shown by unclassified workers from 
January a year ago and among fur, textile 
and hat and cap workers, the employment 
trend was upward. 

Returns tabulated from 53 unions of coal 
miners at the end of January with a total 
membership of 19,587 persons indicated 1,087, 
or a percentage of 5-5 idle, contrasted with 
5-4 per cent of unemployment in December 
and with 4-2 per cent at the close of January, 
1930. Inactivity in the Alberta mines was 
responsible for the slight increase in idleness 
shown over December while in Nova Scotia 
a fractional employment gain was recorded 
and in British Columbia adequate work was 
provided for all members reported. Alberta 
unions were also a large factor in the less 
favourable situation shown in comparison with 
January, 1930, though in Nova Scotia also 
activity was very slightly reduced. In British 
Columbia, as in the previous comparison, all 
members were reported busy. 

Quietness still prevailed in the building and 
construction trades, the unemployment volume 
at the end of January being slightly in excess 
of that indicated in December. Returns for 
the month reviewed were received from a total 
of 256 unions of building tradesmen with a 


combined membership of 30,994 persons, 
14,331 of whom or a percentage of 46-2 were 
idle on the last day of the month, contrasted 
with 44°5 per cent in December. Extensive 
employment losses were reported from Janu- 
ary, 1930, when 30°6 per cent of the members 
reported were without work. A large drop 
from December in the volume of work 
afforded was shown by steam shovel and 
dredgemen and bridge and structural iron 
workers, who together formed but a small 
share of the total membership for the group. 
Also among painters, decorators and paper 
hangers and tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
noteworthy curtailment of activity was evi- 
dent, and employment for granite and stone 
cutters, bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
and carpenters and joiners declined. On the 
other hand, hod carriers and building labour- 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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ers, plumbers and steamfitters and electrical 
workers reported a somewhat greater volume 
of activity than in December. A small ad- 
vance in employment was indicated by elec- 
trical workers from January a year ago but in 
all other trades the situation was adverse, 
especially noteworthy contractions being re- 
ported by bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
and carpenters and joiners. 

Only a slight variation from the previous 
month in the unemployment volume was re- 
corded during January in the transportation 
industries, the percentage of unemployment 
rising from 10-6 in December to 11-0 at the 
close of the month reviewed. The January 
percentage was based on the returns tabulated 
from 794 unions of transportation workers 
covering 72,864 members. Steam railway em- 
ployees, whose returns included over 82 per 
cent of the entire group membership reporting, 
indicated a ‘fractional unemployment gain 
from December, as did street and electric 
railway employees; and among teamsters and 
chauffeurs activity was also at a lower level. 
Some lessening of the unemployment volume, 
however, was reported by navigation workers. 
Steam railway employees accounted to a large 
extent for the unfavourable situation shown in 
the transportation industries from January, 
1930, when 7°3 per cent of the members re- 
ported in the group as a whole, were without 
work and among street and electric railway 
employees and teamsters and chauffeurs some 
employment cessation was noted. Navigation 
workers were afforded about the same volume 
of activity as in January a year ago. 


Each month a separate compilation is made 
of unemployment affecting longshore workers 
owing to the casual nature of their employ- 
ment During January 15 associations of these 
workers made returns with a membership 
covering 7,141 persons, 24-0 per cent of whom 
were reported idle on the last day of the 
month contrasted with 16-0 per cent in De- 
cember and with 10-8 per cent in January, 
1980. 

Retail clerks at the end of January with 5 
unions reporting 1,238 members, indicated 3-4 
per cent of the members out of work com- 
pared with -2 per cent in December and 
with a fully engaged situation in January a 
year ago. 

The 72 unions of civic employees from 
which returns were received in January, with 
7,660 members, indicated an unemployment 
percentage of 2:1 in contrast with 1-0 per 
cent in December. Conditions showed nomi- 
improvement, however, from January, 
1930, when 2-5 per cent of the members re- 
ported were without work. 


Unions in the miscellaneous group of trades 
suffered a moderate drop from the preceding 
month in the volume of employment afforded 
during January, as shown by the reports re- 
ceived from 134 unions, embracing a member- 
ship of 7,619 persons. Of these, 1,393 were 
idle on the last day of the month, a percent- 
age of 18-3 compared with 15:1 per cent in 
December. Hotel and restaurant employees 
indicated a decided slump in activity from 
December, and were the main feature in the 
unfavourable situation reported in the group 
as a whole, though among unclassified work- 
ers and barbers unemployment eased off 
shghtly. Stationary engineers and firemen 
maintained the same unemployment volume 
as in December, while among theatre and 
stage employees the trend was toward greater 
activity, though the improvement registered 
was fractional only. All trades shared in the 
retrogressive employment movement shown 
in the miscellaneous group, as a whole from 
January, 1930, when 8-9 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were idle, conditions for hotel 
and restaurant employees, stationary engineers 
and firemen and unclassified workers being 
particularly depressed. 


little change from the previous month in 
the situation for fishermen was indicated at 
the close of January, the 4 unions which made 
returns in January with 1,362 members show- 
ing 11-0 per cent of idleness contrasted with 
11-5 per cent at the end of December. Note- 
worthy improvement in conditions, however, 
was noted from January, 1930, when 18-4 per 
cent of unemployment was recorded. 


Greater activity prevailed for lumber work- 
ers and loggers during January than in De- 
cember, though unemployment still remained 
at a rather high level. Returns for January 
were tabulated from 4 unions of these work- 
ers with 1,184 members, 30-6 per cent of 
whom were idle on the last day of the month 
contrasted with 41-2 per cent in December. 
A large falling off in available work, however, 
was recorded from January, 1930, when the 
percentage of idleness stood at 12-2. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930 inclusive 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for January of each year from 1919 
to 1928 inclusive and for each month from 
January, 1929, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for January, 1931 


During the month of January, 1931, the 
volume of business, as shown by the average 
daily placements effected by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada, was 1 per 
cent less than that transacted during the pre- 
vious month, but more than double that of 
January a year ago. A substantial gain over 
December was shown in construction and 
maintenance and one of lesser magnitude in 
manufacturing, but these were more than off- 
set by declines in all other groups. A notice- 
able increase over January last year was due 
to exceptionally heavy placements in con- 
struction and maintenance, in which division 
work sponsored by the Federal-Provincial re- 


an upward trend during the latter half of the 
period under review. In both instances the 
ratios of vacancies and placements to appli- 
cations were higher than those shown at the 
close of January last year. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 61-7 
and 66:2 during the first and the second half 
of January, 1931, in comparison with ratios of 
62-0 and 63-0 during the same periods of 1930. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 applica- 
tions during the periods under review were 
60-4 and 64°7 as compared with 57:4 and 61-1 
during the corresponding month a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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lief plan for the alleviation of unemployment 
was carried on. A slight gain was also shown 
in mining, but all remaining groups registered 
declines, the largest being in logging. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1929, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen that 
the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications declined sharply dur- 
ing the first half of the month, but showed 











Canada during January, 1931, was 2,123 as 
compared with 2,142 during the preceding 
month and with 1,053 in January, 1930. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 3,310 in com- 
parison with 2,853 in December and with 1,685 
during January last year, 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Janu- 
ary, 1981, was 2,076, of which 5386 were in 
regular employment and 1,540 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 2,106 during the preced- 
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ing month. Placements in January a year ago 
averaged 998 daily, consisting of 591 place- 
ments in regular and 407 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of January, 1931, the 
offices of the Service referred 55,627 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 53,972 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 13,932, of which 10,846 were 
of men and 3,086 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 40,040. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 47,853 
for men and 7,332 for women, a total of 55,185, 
while applications for work numbered 86,044, 
of which 74,383 were from men and 11,661 
from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921, to date :— 


PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

BOSD own wn ave skis 00,0 says 280,518 75,238 355,756 
PD sacc eee ie as ais sais 297,827 95,695 393 , 522 
MSs, avcts 5 ate Sin imsaisin aha 347,165 115,387 462,552 
247,425 118,707 366, 132 

306, 204 106,021 412,825 

300,226 109,929 410,155 

302,723 112,046 414,769 

34,604 135,724 470,328 

260,747 137,620 398,367 

187,872 180,807 368,679 

13,932 40,040 53,972 








Nova Scotia 


There was a decline of 16 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in Nova Scotia during January, 
when compared with the preceding month, 
and of nearly 15 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were over 17 per cent less than in 
December and nearly 15 per cent below Janu- 
ary, 1930. Construction and maintenance was 
the only group to show any appreciable gain 
in placements over January of last year, and 
this was more than offset by declines in ser- 
vices. Fewer placements were also made in 
manufacturing, logging, and trade. The 
changes in other groups were nominal only. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
construction and maintenance 96; trade, 34; 
and services, 356, of which 293 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 29 men and 
63 women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received in employment offices in New 
Brunswick during January, was 14 per cent 


higher than during the preceding month and 
nearly 46 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements, also, were 
nearly 15 per cent above December and over 
50 per cent in excess of January, 1930. Con- 
struction and maintenance and services were 
the only groups in which more placements 
were made during the month under review 
than in January of last year and accounted 
for the increase under this comparison. The 
gain in the former was attributable to work 
undertaken in relief of unemployment. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 21; construction and main- 
tenance, 324; and services, 566, of which 401 
were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was found for 99 men and 54 women 
during the month. 


QUEBEC 


During January, employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec received orders for nearly 
23 per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 15 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month last year. There was 
a gain of 21 per cent in placements in com- 
parison with December, but a decline of nearly 
21 per cent when compared with January, 
1930. Logging showed the most substantial 
loss in placements from January of last year, 
followed by manufacturing and construction 
and maintenance. The only gain of note was 
in services. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 33; logging, 201; 
construction and maintenance, 165; trade, 30; 
and services, 623, of which 492 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 379 men and 464 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Ontario offices during 
January called for just under 1 per cent more 
workers than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 173 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a nominal gain in placements when compared 
with December, but a gain of nearly 209 per 
cent in comparison with January, 1930. A 
large number of placements was again made 
on relief work and accounted for the sub- 
stantial increase in placements over January 
of last year. There were, however, more 
placements in the services’ division, but these 
gains were partly offset by declines in other 
eroups, of which those in logging and manu- 
facturing were the largest. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 719; logging, 496; farming, 196; transpor- 
tation, 134; construction and maintenance, 
26,922: trade, 450; and services, 3,738, of which 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1931 
Vacancies Applicants Regular 
lace- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported} Unfilled tered Referred placed same 
during | at end of} during to at end of | period 
period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1930 
Nora Scotix SOE een eh 3 $e 608 92 454 895 151 
Aliiaxsssee Seach ee one Seteeed 2 300 40 260 483 42 
See Glasrowia wen. ce tteoeeniais ft 18 ne ae 42 35 166 76 
MOY Aen SG A seieaasote cask Tass 6 ‘ 16 10 159 246 33 
New Brunswick..................... 962 12 1,131 938 153 795 839 124 
112 3 119 109 90 19 279 31 
483 9 560 472 31 441 160 52 
367 0 452 367 32 335 400 41 
i, Las a 3, ae 1, ie 843 228 1, 462 1,281 
2 0 17 4 
183 0 369 190 107 83 106 281 
441 98 1,669 418 269 49 824 447 
no ie . aoe 746 204 92 368 240 
uyn 12 
Shorbrookenstaascsnies cavaees smealnat 155 78 256 148 135 3 56 HT 
ROOURIVOLS . caqncoescchioeceicsele te 132 22 246 248 114 1 84 74 
Ontario. racine cic Cette eincr eet aan 33,518 538 44,446 33,364 7,974 24,729 29,402 6,294 
BOLLS WAlle sf droves sicsctie’s co a Rea acels 239 0 261 237 31 206 118 48 
IBrantlordtems sna sncec knees conch 2,916 4 3,173 2,911 47 2,864 2,176 71 
Chathameriie. eared eee 318 5 366 317 22 295 422 66 
Cobalt. . slais]s\a)nisiolsceje{ vfalaia\=,0) sip{sjeieie aiei2}s 54 0 88 57 51 6 64 199 
HorusWilhiamiseer. (euoton estan es en. 148 0 240 148 “96 52 237 333 
Guelph late iofalelsiaiecefaleisieisicinie siticiaisisieres ele 966 22 1,099 979 43 905 296 43 
Herulton nrisciseat Sone ais eps 587 3 1,415 586 194 392 5,827 224 
INESCOM esc cere caterers 2, 484 13 2,568 2,473 57 2,416 125 51 
patchener eisjes settee Me este ta an ates 946 6 1,344 951 45 894 840 78 
Loudon Bratblajeinials aicserbicintdis les else y arate etna cto 2,054 9 2,330 2,072 78 1,965 1,732 237 
ae Hallgueet cece tect coc eene es 100 4 139 94 57 36 378 96 
oe Bayitias aaae. dh chiten «eR 104 0 155 116 73 43 96 532 
ee Bicleinlatalotainsa)e)efavecessiioiasoveredeute-sielsse 816 1 950 802 29 773 146 69 
P ro Rjateleralers aisis's aie iceteieisiersisiesetele 2,838 re 3,223 2,882 308 2,413 3,613 349 
Be Si is atolllartie > chetctote « teerote siokele 269 0 376 263 141 122 40 289 
pee i (sietohias oi ereie Wieieieisvaretete tase ; oe if : 5 621 58 548 382 127 
Bt, Catherines iscss. scccseesveticslere Lars nn t0a| Geese) Lagat.) eee 25 39 “10 
St Th | ‘ 1,549 1,162 37 1,125 1,139 40 
SBE OTN AR rose aio tiv ere). cceteraini iets sieratevesers 337 6 358 331 157 174 243 63 
Relies ee 220 0 236 220 92 128 397 33 
Be te <. arie 174 3 488 179 129 36 213 59 
5 a OG joe os 498 0 589 500 142 358 S29" Sree ee 
ie if | ocean 
exes taidrs colores tare f 14 117 28 155 245 
conte Balajerslorste/aie\ sterete ae - 20, oe ener 4, a 8,590 8,745 2,106 
Mieke ovo felovarece star cvevel ateraleletere lore cetels 2 2 135 287 1,545 210 
Meiltoba minteitiaca louse inate ss arsisvcaiste) s/atapetoate 7,537 18 9,019 7,564 980 6,503 2,579 2,212 
mon a atefeloy sVoLevona ve) sexe eis\etele: shoals elsia rete 1,286 i 1,455 1,272 38 1,234 192 102 
Wintines eilarclofefetsvetverrtataicks ;sreveretors eters avers ; oo a . ae ‘ bee 18 9 85 16 
Aaisialotacie’ aia stars ese rgrbiava: ata etéke ereqete : ; ; 924 5,260 2,302 2,094 
ere ehewan: aia ieaeteie aselevarsse atew ea aretave 3,201 39 4,083 3,184 1,069 2,110 5,106 885 
Me on cisfaletelefeisreieis\ayesa’ = oteleme tote telafete stators . : ae oe 21 48 116 8 
Magee Jay. coh. So cc sneethcck i 80 0 sf ical aa 
Rea Eavicied seem er OW he APs oe 25 
Prisco Alberby., .seiestdaa dk 449 14 369 250 218 32 135 110 
CRIA terativeis rxetece tebeisiave ctatsictevoe ctotiovs 392 5 809 396 252 142 1,791 311 
Sackatoon. cpt 1,263 0 1,299 1,478 318 1,160 1,779 250 
s orareishaiaie: « aianeniee <peir eet ‘ 9 98 33 
ev pura Byala: ieieqayays rior" Stohexesssoitiete ose eis 35 0 89 38 25 13 50 25 
AWESTEtOR. eee ee eeeeeeeeeete cerns 191 0 176 164 83 81 39 25 
WyeFta. cosssee eee seecete neces 4,716 6} 8,049} 4,710] 2,162] 2,548 6,639 3,378 
Brain aralatainjat e(ahoysVe/eiars oluanetarstaiaelete 1,619 i 3,064 1,625 1,552 73 3,758 1,280 
Drumbeller........seseseeeseesees fae 0 , 20! 97 68 29 341 45 
Edmonton sss sssesseiseseseeeeeeees 97 354 1,963 463 1,500 1,944 1,883 
Tey oe ee 600 o0|  580| 508 spe tibene |. Bae 1a 
British Columbia,,.....1...0.00 21.) 3,352 21] 15,164 186 is cor oe = 
Cranbrook pee ee 164 3, 486 659 2,673 11, 948 1,025 
Kamloops......... 34 3 fs : ae 2 a ; a 
Kelowna....... : 210 56 26 11 71 17 
Nien one nec aceeae: artes te 1) tole iets tee oe u 
New Westminster................... 54 0 itd i . ; ‘ = 
Rentioton:sucitaactanereton 51 4 406 i : oH an = 
Prince George 237 0 237 937 : = es : 
Prince Rupert 82 0 i 220 = 
RRO VOIStOK Oi /a5:1c:cl ors, cidtetoe 138 0 182 es - ae 4 
WERCONVOR: «sans cccscto ne 644 10 11,556 ; a ¥ . 
WAICEORIA RRR Rc raciss A. con 1,418 0 eee he e | an aoe 
ATO Mega we cs. craas aoe 55,185 89 Odd Syd e saa coe a 
Teg eS to eae 3 96 86,044 55,627 13,932 40,040 58,861 15,350 
Wor Mein oLeteatialassisistse aieieetcote 853 329 74, 383 47,678 10,846 36, 722 52,724 11,904 
Hotere aie a das ayaa folayevetueta netelormerarele dgooe 567 11,661 7,949 3,086 3,318 6,137 3,446 
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2,098 were of household workers. During the 
month 6,682 men and 1,292 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during January, were nearly 18 per 
cent better than in the preceding month and 
over 162 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a gain of over 
16 per cent in placements in comparison with 
December and of nearly 106 per cent when 
compared with January, 1930. Construction 
and maintenance was the only group in which 
more placements were made during the month 
under review than during the corresponding 
month of last year. This gain, which was due 
to placements on unemployment relief work, 
was offset in part by declines in all other 
divisions, of which those in logging, services 
and farming were the most substantial. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were made during the month were: 
logging, 172; farming, 188; construction and 
maintenance, 6,060; trade, 90; and services, 
944, of which 779 were of household workers. 
During the month 601 men and 379 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of nearly 23 per cent, 
both in the number of positions offered and 
of placements effected when compared with 
the preceding month, but a gain of nearly 61 
per cent in vacancies and of nearly 70 per 
cent in placements when compared with the 
corresponding month of last year. The gain 
in placements over January, 1930, was due to 
increases in the construction and maintenance 
and logging divisions. These gains, hewever, 
were offset, in part, by declines in all other 
groups, of which those in services, farming 
and manufacturing were the largest. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 30; logging, 532; farming, 1383; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,751; trade, 55; 
and services, 656, of which 459 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 751 men and 
318 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated hy 
orders received in employment offices in Al- 
berta during January, were nearly 16 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month 
and nearly 7 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also were 
nearly 16 per cent less than in December and 


over 6 per cent fewer than in January, 1930. 
Although placements in the construction and 
maintenance, mining and logging divisions 
were higher than during January, 1930, these 
gains were more than offset by declines in all 
other groups. The largest reduction was in 
the services’ division. Placements by indus- 
irial groups included: manufacturing, 67; log- 
ging, 457; farming, 142; mining, 226; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 3,185; and services, 576, 
of which 500 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,923 of men and 239 of women. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


During January, positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia were 
8 per cent less than in the preceding month 
but over 47 per cent in excess of the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decline of over 8 per cent in placements when 
compared with December, but a gain of nearly 
54 per cent in comparison with January a year 
ago. Placements on relief work were respon- 
sible for the increase over January, 1930, as 
construction and maintenance, under which 
this work falls, was the only group to show a 
substantial gain in placements under this com- 
parison. There was, however, a small increase 
in bush placements. Of the decline in all 
other groups those in services, manufacturing 
and trade were the largest. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
79; logging, 332; farming, 56; transportation, 
33; construction and maintenance, 1,987; trade, 
45; and services, 792, of which 475 were of 
household workers. Regular employment was 
found for 382 men and 277 women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of January, 1931, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 13,932 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 3,682, of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the imme- 
diate locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 781 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 718 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 63 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2.7 cents per mile, with a mini- 
mum fare of $4.00, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

Transfers at the reduced rate from Quebec 
centres in January numbered 80, of which 73 
were to provincial points, the balance repre- 
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senting an interprovincial movement. The 
Quebec office effected all transfers within the 
province, despatching 73 bushmen to employ- 
ment within its own zone. The 7 persons 
going outside the province were also bushmen, 
bound for Pembroke on certificates issued at 
Hull. 

Benefiting by the reduced transportation 
rate in Ontario 256 persons were found em- 
ployment, 250 of whom went to positions with- 
in the province and 6 to situations outside. 
The latter were miners despatched from Tim- 
mins to the Quebec zone. Provincially, Port 
Arthur despatched 110 bush workers and Fort 
William 70 bush workers to centres within 
their respective zones. From Sudbury 14 ma- 
chine drillers were sent to Timmins, one lum- 
ber camp clerk to Sault Ste. Marie and 20 
bushmen and 12 teamsters to employment 
within the Sudbury zone. The Timmins zone, 
in addition, received 5 miners and 2 dam con- 
struction workers from Cobalt, one pump oper- 
ator from Ottawa and one fur trader from 
Toronto. To the Cobalt zone were destined 
5 teamsters and 6 lumber loaders travelling 
from North Bay and 2 dairy workers trans- 
ferred from Kitchener. The remaining pro- 
vineial transfer was of a plumber’s helper 
bound for North Bay and journeying from 
Niagara Falls. 


The Manitoba transfers at the reduced rate 
during January were 105 in number, all of 
which were effected by the Winnipeg office. 
Of these, 58 were provincial and 47 interpro- 
vineial. Included in the provincial movement 
were 4 farm domestics and 2 hotel employees 
going to Brandon, one store clerk and one 
farm hand to Dauphin and 28 farm hands, 18 
bushmen and 3 mine workers to employment 
in the Winnipeg zone. Of the persons going 
outside the province the Port Arthur zone re- 
ceived 21 bush workers, one hotel employee, 
one domestic and one cook. To the agricul- 
tural districts of Saskatchewan 16 farm hands 
and 4 farm household workers travelled from 
Winnipeg. In addition 3 hotel employees 
were despatched to Regina. 


Certificates for reduced transportation were 
issued by Saskatchewan offices during January 
to 226 persons, 224 of whom travelled to cen- 
tres within the province and the remainder to 
employment outside. Provincially 199 bush 
workers were despatched to employment chiefly 
in the Prince Albert zone, the Saskatoon and 
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Prince Albert offices being largely responsible 
for this labour movement. In addition, 13 
farm hands and one farm household worker 
were sent to various rural points throughout 
the province, a number of offices assisting in 
the transfer of these workers. The Estevan 
office despatched one labourer each to Saska- 
toon and Prince Albert zones, while from Re- 
gina one hotel cook and one teacher went to 
Saskatoon, one labourer to Moose Jaw, and 2 
teachers and 2 laundry workers to Prince Al- 
bert. From Saskatoon one hotel waitress went 
to a point within its own zone, which zone 
also received one book-keeper journeying from 
Weyburn. The 2 transfers outside the province 
were of a farm hand and a farm domestic 
despatched from Regina to Brandon. 


Of the 62 workers who were granted reduced 
rate certificates in Alberta during January 61 
travelled to employment within the province. 
Of these 60 received their certificates at Ed- 
monton for various points within the same 
zone and included 46 bush workers, 6 farm 
hands, 8 miners, 2 hotel maids, 2 sawmill 
workers and one fireman. The Edmonton zone 
also received one farm housekeeper from Cal- 
gary. The one person going outside the proyv- 
ince was a town housekeeper who travelled 
from Calgary to Swift Current. 


British Columbia offices granted 52 certi- 
ficates for reduced transportation during Jan- 
uary, all provincial. Of these, 26 were issued 
at Vancouver to 4 mine workers and one saw- 
yer going to Penticton, one hotel waitress to 
Nelson, one seamstress to Kamloops, and to 7 
bush workers, one railway construction 
labourer, one bridge construction foreman, one 
steel worker, 3 cooks, one blacksmith, 2 con- 
struction engineers, one timekeeper, one con- 
struction superintendent and one carpenter 
travelling to employment at various points 
within the Vancouver zone. Securing certi- 
ficates at Nelson 13 railway construction work- 
ers went to Kamloops and 7 bushmen and 
one farm hand within the Nelson zone, while 
from Prince George 5 bushmen were trans- 
ferred to points within its own zone. 


Of the 781 workers who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during January 543 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 203 by the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway, 24 by the Timiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway and 11 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in 


There was a seasonal decline in the value 
of the building permits issued by 61 cities dur- 
ing January as compared with the preceding 
month, but the aggregate was slightly higher 
than in January, 1930. It was also greater 
than in January of most years since this re- 
cord was instituted in 1920, being exceeded 
only. by 1929 and 1928. The co-operating 
municipalities reported permits for building 
estimated to cost $7,510,745 as compared with 
$15,440,281 in December, 1930, and $7,217,397 
in January, 1930. There was, therefore a re- 
duction of 51 per cent in the former, but an 
increase of 4-1 per cent in the latter, more 
significant comparison. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements, 
showing that they had granted over 400 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at about $1,800,009 
and more than 1,000 permits for other build- 
ings estimated to cost approximately $4,500,- 
000. In December, authority was granted for 
the erection of some 500 dwellings and 1,200 
other buildings, estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $2,600,000 and $12,000,000, respectively. 

New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
reported increases in the value of the building 
authorized during January as compared with 


Canada During January, 1931 


December, the gain in the first named being 
most noteworthy. Of the declines recorded in 
the remaining provinces that of $5,778,568, or 
79°8 per cent, in Quebee was most pronounced. 

As compared with January, 1930, there were 
increases in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia. The most marked gain 
in this comparison was in British Columbia, 
where the value of the building authorized in- 
creased by $1,092,074, or 109-9 per cent. Re- 
ductions were recorded in Nova Scotia and 
the three Prairie Provinces, that of $816,835, 
or 76-1 per cent in Saskatchewan being 
greatest. 

In Montreal and Vancouver, there were de- 
creases in the value of the building permits 
granted as compared with the preceding month, 
but increases over the corresponding month of 
last year. Toronto showed a decline in both 
comparisons, while in Winnipeg the January 
total was higher than in December, but lower 
than in January, 1930. The following cities re- 
ported increases in both comparisons—New 
Glasgow, Saint John, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, 
Fort William, Guelph, Kitchener, London, 
Oshawa, York and East York Townships, Wel- 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES. 








Cities Jan., 1931 | Dec., 1930 
$ 3 $ 
Prince Ed. isiand-- 

Charlottetown ....|............ Nil Nil 
Nova scotia... 49,840 227,202 148,540 
*Halifax ee 44,840 217,762 147,540 

New Glasgow....... 5,000 140 Nil 

*Sydney il 9,300 Nil 
New Brunswick. 80,875 5,435 22,210 

OCOTECCON Shs 5.. Stes c.con > Sean |asheelose rset | Nil 

Petoncton. . 2... J... Nil 200 Nil 
*Saint John........ 80,875 5,235 22,210 
Mechec.... 2. ....8. 1,466,442 7,245,010 1,059, 933 

*Montreal—* Maison- 

HONVGn coe pee 1,028,570 6,675,354 891,875 
BONeneC., J 2... .0.5 317,247 501, 836 54,158 
Shawinigan Falls.. Nil Nil 800 
*Sherbrooke...... 93, 900 54,000 72,800 
*Three Rivers..... 26,725 8,820 300 
*Westmount........ Nil 5,000 40,000 
MUSILATIO.®. 2. ccs. 3, 289, 884 4,197,903 2,954, 686 

Belleville.......... 200 133,920 Nil 
*Rrantford........... 71,1387 427,115 3,904 
MOURELIATE > a sae > ie 2,300 153, 294 38,517 
*Fort William...... 14,000 11,200 2,000 
Galt.. 7,350 9,075 3,035 
SMETOUDI alsa csc ose & 36,525 7,162 8,360 
*Hamiilton 158, 200 190,300 320, 650 
PIINGStON...... 206 00- 14, 800 9,900 15,825 
eirtchener,. .....'-- 72,550 14,723 18,695 
BANOTCON, fc.5.0 aja515 vise 522,650 30,060 44,150 
Niagara Falls....... 5,305 39,330 15, 180 
Oshawa... .-...0086. 49,050 20,475 4,250 
BIDE WA ow hepa oisis0,0:c)oie 40,400 128,570 44,500 

Owen Sound........ Nil 20, 200 Nil 
*Peterlorough....... 7,525 10,370 19,325 
etort Arthur... .. 925 12,622 450 
PSiratford ..:......- 11,530 5, 663 42,325 
*St. Catharines 4,458 24,125 43,965 


*St. Thomas 8,565 


Jan., 1930 


\ 


H 




















Cities Jan., 1981 | Dec., 1930 | Jan., 1930 

$ $ $ 
Sarnig.ces cena 9,525 17,200 75,385 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 1,158 2,075 1,845 
*NOTOMbOs Jere) saa tieies 1,248,036 | 2,538,096 | 1,730,887 

York and East 

York Townsbive. 494, 558 300, 582 133, 100 
Welland.. : 14,990 5,300 170 
*Windsor 7,350 49, 250 217,840 
East Windsor..... 500 4,250 1,700 
Riverside......... Nil 600 4,200 
Sandwich......... 1,200 1,200 61,100 
Walkerville....... 482,000 21,000 90,000 
Woodstock.......... 15,782 1,681 3,028 
Manitoba............ 111,425 661,950 732,700 

*Brandont . Saciocsesiesis Nil 1,800 Nil 
St. Boniface......... 75 609, 000 2,500 
SWANN POR 0.5 drorsjsinie- tyes 111,350 51,150 730,200 
Saskatchewan....... 256, 658 225,995 1,073, 493 

“Moose Jaw.........- 4,000 300 Nil 
FReping yo). \oeaiae ese 34, 083 192, 220 54,143 
*Saskatoon.......... 218,575 33,475 1,019,350 
Albertacs Ak esse 169, 433 155, 781 281,721 
MO aIAry oayay-vsis\ecciess 93, 428 62,904 191, 636 
*Edmonton.......... 26, 100 27,765 20,600 
Lethbridge......... 47,555 14,712 17,985 
Medicine Hat....... 2,350 50, 400 1,500 
British Columbia....| 2,086,188 | 2,721,005 994,114 
Kamloops.......... 6, 505 11,800 1,640 
Nanaimo.. 350 15,960 17,500 
*New Westminster.. 198, 860 16,525 16,125 
Prince Rupert 4,600 
*Vancouver'.. Fi 866,744 
North Vancouver. 11,765 16,933 3,800 
*Victoriasisibccs..9% 68, 218 63, 937 83,705 
Total—61 Cities....] 7,510,745 | 15,440,281 | 7,217,397 


*Total—35 Cities 6,350,287 | 13,988,454 | 6,735,562 
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land, Walkerville, Woodstock, Moose Jaw, 
Lethbridge and New Westminster. 

Record for January in the Years 1920-1931.— 
The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 61 cities during Janu- 
ary of each year since 1920. Index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
January of the same years are also given 
(1926-100). 

As previously stated, the 1931 figure for Jan- 
uary was only twice exceeded in the 12 years’ 
record, ie. by the aggregates for 1929 and 
1928. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
January, 1931, and Detember and January, 
1930. The 385 cities for which statistics are 
available since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 
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Indexes of 
wholesale 
Indexes of | prices of 
Value of value of building 
Year permits permits materials 
issued in issued in | in January 
January January (1926 
(1920=100) | average 
100) 
$ 
7,510, 745 187-0 84-1 
7,217,397 179-7 97-3 
8, 416, 880 209-5 98-0 
7,716, 587 192-1 95-2 
5, 676, 537 141-3 96-3 
4,719, 534 117-5 102°3 
d 5, 447,270 135-6 101-9 
1924. Sheaiaentsemietts 4,460,579 111-0 112-4 
LOB ease mes assent 4,139,498 103-1 109-8 
O22 TAR sa's -o Saket ehaars ck 3,326, 537 82-8 109-3 
ODN seers dae tsps tials 2,595, 564 64-6 143-0 
19204. cenieeeas ete « 4,017,024 100-0 134-5 








EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minisiry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
January, 1931, is reproduced below. ‘The 
following report on unemployment conditions 
in the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, showing the recent trend of 
employment in selected manufacturing indus- 
tries throughout the country. The employ- 
ment situation in the United States is further 
indicated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labor, the source of 
these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 24 representative 
cities. Summary figures for February, 1931, 
and previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


There was some fluctuation in the course of 
employment during January, but at the end 
of the month the numbers unemployed 
showed a net decrease as compared with the 
end of December, 1930, although they 
remained higher than immediately before 
Christmas. 

Increases in the numbers unemployed 
occurred in a large number of industries, of 
which the principal included building and 
public works contracting with the manufac- 
ture of bricks, tiles and cement; the glass 
industries; engineering; shipbuilding and ship 


repairing; the manufacture of metal goods; 
the woollen, worsted, jute, hosiery, lace and 
carpet industries; textile bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing; the clothing industries, except 
hat and cap manufacture; the woodworking 
and furnishing trades; and the transport and 
distributive trades. 

There was an improvement, however, in the 
manufacture of pottery, steel, and tinplates; 
and in the motor vehicle, artificial silk yarn, 
linen, hat and cap, boot and shoe, and paper 
and paper board industries. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at January 
26, 1931 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed), was 
21-5, as compared with 20-2 at December 22, 
1930, and with 12-4 at January 27, 1930. The 
percentage wholy unemployed at January 26, 
1931, was 16:5, as compared with 14:9 at 
December 22, 1930; while the percentage 
temporarily stopped was 5:0, as compared 
with 5-3. For males alone the percentage at 
January 26, 1931, was 22-1, and for females 
19-9; at December 22, 1930, the corresponding 
percentages were 20-7 and 18:8. 


At January 26, 1931, the number of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain was 1,875,380 wholly unem- 
ployed, 607,443 temporarily stopped, and 
109,877 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 2,592,650. This was 50,477 less 
than a month before, but 1,101,131 more than 
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a year before. The total included 1,850,797 
. 74,176 boys, 600,179 women and 67,498 
girls. 

The 1,875,330 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,313,000 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 455,500 insured per- 
sons who had paid less than 30 contributions 
during the preceding two years; and 106,830 
uninsured persons. The wholly unemployed 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,697,928, 
included 254,645 men, 7,056 boys, 54,939 
women, and 4,616 girls who had been on the 
register for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at January 26, 1931, 
was 2,671,213. 


United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
4-2 per cent in January, 1931, as compared 
with December, 1930, and pay-roll totals de- 
creased 8-2 per cent, according to returns 
made to the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The 
industries included in the above statement 
are manufacturing, coal mining, metalliferous 
mining, quarrying and non-metallic mining, 
erude petroleum producing, public utilities, 
trade (wholesale and retail), hotels, canning 
and preserving, and laundries, dyeing and 
cleaning. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of October and November, 1930, 
and therefore cannot be included in the gen- 
eral statement for the month of January. The 
number of employees of Class I railroads as 
at November 15, totalled 1,378,242, represent- 
ing a decrease of 4.2 per cent since October 
15, 1930. The amount of pay-roll in the entire 
month of November was $186,155,582, repre- 
senting ‘a decrease over the previous month 
of 9-7 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries de- 
creased 2-7 per cent in January, 1931, as com- 
pared with December, 1930, and pay-roll totals 
decreased 7-6 per cent. These changes are 
based upon returns made by 12,913 establish- 
ments in 54 of the principal manufacturing 
industries of the United States. These estab- 
lishments in January had 2,697,244 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were 
$60,665,960. 

The latter part of December and first part 
of January habitually show marked and rapid 
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fluctuations both in employment and pay-roll 
totals due to the holiday season and the 
custom of taking inventories and making re- 
pairs at that time. These conditions usually 
notably affect pay-rolls in the large iron and 
steel and automobile plants. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment 
for January, 1931, is 73-1, as compared with 
75-1 for December, 1930, 76-5 for November, 
and 90-2 for January, 1980; the index of pay- 
roll totals for January, 193i, is 62-3, as com- 
pared with 67-4 for December, 1930, 68-3 for 
November, 1930, and 87-6 for January, 1930. 
The monthly average for 1926 equals 100. 


The leather group of industries shows an 
increase of 3-9 per cent in employment and 
an increase of 4:1 per cent in pay-roll totals 
in January, but each of the remaining 11 
groups reported fewer employees and de- 
creased pay-roll totals as compared with De- 
cember, 

There were increases in employment in 11 
industries in January and increases in pay- 
roll totals in 8 of the same industries. These 
increases were largely seasonal and were in 
the following industries: Agricultural imple- 
ments, chewing and smoking tobacco, boots 
and shoes, millinery and lace goods, men’s 
clothing, automobile tires and inner tubes. 
cane-sugar refining, and slaughtering and meat 
packing; carpets, leather, and steam-railroad 
car shops reported increased employment with 
decreased pay-roll totals. 

The outstanding decreases in employment 
in January ranged from 7:9 per cent in saw- 
mills to 18:4 per cent in brick plants and 
occurred in the following additional industries: 
Confectionery, rubber boots and shoes, cement, 
hosiery, and knit goods, carriages and wagons, 
cigars and cigarettes, and stoves. 

Eight of the nine industries which are sur- 
veyed but not included in the bureau’s indexes 
reported decreased employment in January as 
compared with December and all of them re- 
ported decreased pay-roll totals. The out- 
standing decreases were 35:7 per cent in beet 
sugar and 26-5 per cent in radio and were 
seasonal; jewelry had 9:7 per cent fewer em- 
ployees, rayon 7:2 per cent fewer employees, 
while the decreases in paint and varnish, rub- 
ber goods, beverages, and cash registers, etc., 
were small. Aircraft reported an increase of 
0-6 per cent in employment. 

Decreased employment in January was 
shown in each of the nine geographic divisions. 
The smallest decrease was 1 per cent in the 
East South Central division and the greatest, 
decrease was 8:2 per cent in the Mountain 
division, the beet-sugar industry’s closing 
season being responsible for the latter. 
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Unemployment percentage.—Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labor, in- 
dicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in twenty-four representative cities 
of the United States, as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 
per cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 
11 per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 
10 per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; 
January, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 
per cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 
1929, 12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, 1930, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent; 
April, 1980, 21 per cent; May, 1930, 20 per 
cent; June, 1930, 20 per cent; July, 1930, 22 
per cent; August, 1930, 22 per cent; Septem- 
ber, 1930, 21 per cent; October, 1930, 21 per 
cent; November, 1930, 22 per cent; December, 
1930, 16-6 per cent; January, 1931, 19-8 per 
cent; February, 1931, 19-1 per cent. 


The Monthly Survey of Business (published 
by the American Federation of Labor) from 
which the above percentages have been taken, 
in its issue of March 1, 1931, comments, in 
part, as follows on the unemployment situa- 
tion: 

“Last year unemployment rose steadily from 
September through February. This year our 
reports from 803,000 union members show that 
apparently the rise has already been checked 
—a month earlier than last year. This is 
cheering news indeed. Our weighted figure 
for the per cent of union members unem- 
ployed declined from 19-8 in January to 19-1 
in February. On the basis of union reports 
and government figures we estimate that, not 
counting farm labourers or office workers, the 
number out of work in January was 5,870,000 
(revised figure) and in February 5,777,000 
(preliminary figure)..... 

“Though union reports this month give 
further evidence that the bottom of depres- 
sion may have been reached, they show 
unemployment still at peak levels. The im- 
provement is so small as to be negligible for 
the millions out of work. There is no ques- 
tion that unemployment will last on at nearly 
its present high level for several months and 
will be a serious problem for the rest of the 
year.” 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 


district, or a general fair wage clause requir- 
ing adherence to the current wage rates and 
working hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed, or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above 
mentioned are referred to in the Order: in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
Wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
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or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

_ Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification 
of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or 
employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of Jabour, wages. according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contrac- 
tor and the Government be deemed and taken 
to be payment to the Contractor, and the Con- 
tractor shall be bound in every particular by 
any such authority, direction and payment as 
aforesaid. The powers of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder shall not be exercised as to 
any employee or employees where it is estab- 
lished to his satisfaction that an agreement in 
writing exists and is in effect between the 
Contractor and the class of employees to which 
such employee or employees belong or the 
authorized representatives of such class of em- 
ployees, fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. : 

It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, 
harness, saddlery, clothing and other outfit 
for the military or naval forces, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, letter carriers, and 
other Government officers and employees, 
mail bags, letter boxes, and other postal 
stores, and any other article and things here- 
after designated by the Governor in Council ” 
must contain provisions for the observance 
of the current wages rates and working hours 
in the district, or, in the absence of any 
such current standards, fair and reasonable 
rates and working hours. These conditions 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
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and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” 
conditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
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unless the Minister of the department wit! 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at all reasonable times by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above-mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of four launches for service on 
the West Coast. Name of contractors, Wal- 
kems Shipyard, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, February 11, 1931. Amount of 
contract, $14,995. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DepartMENT oF NationaL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of an elevated steel water tank 
and observatory at the Royal Canadian Air 
Force Training Establishment, Trenton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Horton Steel Works, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1931. Amount of contract, $15,980. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract for the foundations for the above as 















follows :— 
Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
NER SOUS Ot eat ictivacss avareiarvisitetaranta hears $1 00 8 
Carpenters cassceienies.gaunieamiayaan ee 0 80 8 
Ordinary labourers...........20.. 0 40 8 
Concrete workers............+.++5+ 0 40 8 
per day 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
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Construction of concrete floors in Hangar 
No. 2, Royal Canadian Air Force Training 
Establishment, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Raynor Construction Co., To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, February 20, 
1931. Amount of contract, $4,900. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters)... .. joe's sss Oeleielness $0 80 8 
Ordinary labourers..............-- 0 40 8 
Concrete workers.......-....+e000. 0 40 8 
Concrete floor finishers...........- 0 55 8 
per day 
Driver, team and wagon...........- 6 50 8 





DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at Drum- 
heller, Alita. Name of contractors, Buchan 
Construction Co., Calgary, Alta. Date of 
contract, February 2, 1931. mount of contract, 
$50,998 and unit prices for any additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete workers...............+-- $0 50 8 
Concrete Mixers) anst,- oeirciseileiincis 0 50 8 
Concrete floaters: < cis occas oes ores 0 50 8 
Conerete finishers }h.c2cjeelserastereleiss 1 00 8 
DSUONGHMASONS.., eva Mretictste sii ase 1 45 8 
Stone cuttarsess .sceors ovens cette 110 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 45 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners... swiss 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers........... 1 123 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 75 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 85 8 
Terrazzo layersss .... oes aude 125 8 
Terrazzo layers helpers..........-. 0 60 8 
Marbleisettersy. .ccess-seencnee set 1 45 8 
Tiles@tters:.: cae cme bianco token 1 45 8 
Motalilathens. ceesimien,jace-lactoescine 1 123 8 
PIRStOrers vette weit eae ere ter 1 40 8 
Plasterers’ helpers............+.--: 0 773 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 75 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 20 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters helpers. 0 75 8 
Electricians: sincere abe 110 8 
Electricians helpers................ 0 60 8 
Juabourersecs.. + «2 hs-e teatiess eee 0 50 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 75 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 95 8 
Motoritrackdriversscie. aes «eee 0 50 8 
Steam hoist engineer (2 drum).... 1 00 8 
Steam hoist engineer (1 drum).... 0 75 8 
Gasoline hoist engineer............. 0 75 8 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Mont- Louis, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Mr. John J. LeBlane and Capt. 
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Jos. A. Allard, both of Carleton, P.Q. Date 
of contract, February 18, 1931. Amount of 
contract, approximately $27,049.60. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
CAnpenteTrs ees hes Te $0 50 8 
imibenimenqeewk Gy slls dese Whi aioeen. 0 40 8 
BE POUT OTS Aca c on.4or us bv asascle 5) Meca sagas 0 35 8 
elacksmithss. ml Me oe . Pat 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 
Reconstruction of wharf at St. Simeon, 


Charlevoix, Que. Name of contractors, Fran- 
cois Belley and George Villeneuve, Pointe au 
Pic, P.Q. Date of contract, January 30, 1931. 
Amount of contract, approximately $9,364. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 







Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
READOUT S Fo ctachiea's > sje o'cieiselse S216 8 
Timbermen. 8 
Blacksmiths......... 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers = 8 
MSMIECTO rot Toei: ese aie cee 8 
Driver, horse and cart............- 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 





Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Father Point, Rimouski, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Ulric Latouche, St. Louis de Cour- 
ville, P.Q. Date of contract, January 21, 
1931. Amount of contract, approximately, $55,- 
320. A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
MO SUL SDS detec om otto ernyoeetoln aprcotoreis 0 50 8 
Carpenter aids (Timbermen)....... 0 40 8 
‘Dal ayo inet: nee een ae aap Cae Saoeene 0 35 8 
IAC IRTP S. © Gene aictel te < orclato ale plete 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers............-. 0 40 8 
per day 
Drivers, horse and cart...........- 5 00 8 
Drivers, team and wagon.......... 6 50 8 





Construction of a new mastic floor in the 
Armoury at Sussex, N.B. Name of contract- 
ors, Vulean Asphalt & Supply Co., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, February 2, 1931. 





Amount of contract, $1,500. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








na Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 





per hour per per 


day week 
IS OUrEIBY tonctaece ee rns ueates $0 35 8 48 
‘ per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 4 50 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 
per hour 
Motor truck driver... iiwies vas. 0 40 8 48 
Mastic floor layers. ..c.ce.00 see vase 1 00 8 48 
Mastic floor joint cutters........... 0 80 8 48 
Mastic floor kettleman............. 0 60 8 48 





Construction of an addition and alterations 
to the public building at New Glasgow, N:S. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Jas. N. Kenney, 
Truro, N.S. Date of contract, January 19, 
1931. Amount of contract, $53,340 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 



























Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Concrete workers. i. cece. erceee es $0 35 8 48 
Concrete mmixerses wesc. sitet’: 0 40 8 48 
Concrete. Moate4rss re s6.6.. ce venice « 0 45 8 48 
Concrete finishers................5- 0 60 8 48 
SCOME IMMASONG, «oe whens oe scho renee ors 0 60 8 48 
StONO CMG LENS. Sere Meio crchtclia alse slolete's 0 70 8 48 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 48 
Structural steel workers............ 0 65 8 48 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 48 
Etelparsy,. Stas coals etl pisiahd Sala a ape. 0 45 8 48 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 55 8 48 
Terrazzo layers). ¥.....cedececs en? 1 00 8 48 
@arpenters.) cc Rohe nciheeaveieste 0 60 8 48 
Pantone jekisisaer mele cides ane 0 60 8 48 
Glaziers taj saeveiee 0/0 s ssspacateln siete a= 0 60 8 48 
lepers, ic facet cote teers Ne acocaseuainsa oye 0 40 8 48 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 48 
Metal lathers: sec c... este adenen of 0 60 8 48 
Plsatererasti. rer eso na ce tabi ssa eles 1 00 8 48 
EVelpers) stance tego tlere i stalaralaet a ake 0 40 8 48 
Plumbers: 2 scar. tewsds <n denwises 0 70 8 48 
ROMO os ecw died ties nae eae aaavenl 0 40 8 48 
Steam fitters 0 70 8 48 
Helpers........ nee 0 40 8 48 
HNIGCHICIAUG, aenrdenoaleris' eeecuitaes °° 0 70 8 48 
Ele lpersy detaeeeernautoatnet eri itte aia 0 40 8 48 
Tiabotinersys-cackena maaan > witeree a 0 35 8 48 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 4 50 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 
per week 

Motor Truck driver (1 ton)........ 22 00 8 48 
Motor truck driver (2 ton)......... 28 00 8 48 





Making linoleum floors in the Confedera- 
tion Building at Ottawa, Ont., name of 
contractors, Dustbane Products Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, February, 18, 1981. 
Amount of contract, $1,000. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 
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Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
WaEnISHOrs acca te cities iateie s)eisiere ter: $0 70 8 44 
IWAXOTS ef atdasceetet © laters ialaieiecsieis aie 0 70 8 44 
Ta WOWrOrs iors acevo eye tie slosaisivisiselsseie 0 45 8 44 





Construction of a public building at Middle- 
ton, N.S. Name of contractor, Gates Con- 
tracting Co., Ltd. Kentville, N.S. Date of 
contract, January 30, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $31,166 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 









Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 

Not less | Not more 

than than 
per hour | per per 

day week 

Concrete workers..........+++++++: $0 35 48 
Conerete MIKOTB. 2.05666 ss 6100 sviete's 0 40 48 
Concrete floaters. 2 ..cci03)5c00 ce 0 45 48 
Concrete finishers..............:..- 0 60 48 
Stone masons 0 55 48 
Stone cutters 0 70 48 


Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Structural steel workers............ 
Sheet metal workers..............- 
FELOI POTS rciecsctas iss thctol sieve ereis (oleiobarertbont ate 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 
Terrazzo layers.....--2eccccecccees 


@arpontors: sige elste ss siarsleistesessicceyesnie 48 
PAINTORRE aor Auto feracies: ecernseissevisiece's 48 
GATIOTSE « cfororeisfale. 0s 10's: 5.44010j0/035/ (5105s « 48 
Vel Perse jc stuccden ees veaeleaestees 48 


Marble and tile setters............. 


BFoscoocOooCOrROCHOCSCOOrHOCSCOCOH 
WPORAPROPOMOR OOOO OW OAS 
AaCNnNoAcnrooansananrnd a»nnne 

cco G0 00 CO 0 00 CO GO GO 00 00 00 CO G0 CO © CO GO GO CO GO CO GO 080 C0 CD GD 00 CO GO, 
_ 
co 


Motalathers. fs nc once nsisjac cows 48 
Blasterererss ss. cels of «is :sjsishes.s 3.0050 0% 48 
fel pores cerdhete athe c ereicjo do ora Salone 48 
Bg bers iaaaatesstess.cccaptesanveraists«,s 48 
BAOIDOTS ys cides « cake cle) s. «wie Warssoyirn aera. 48 
Steam filers a sedecinsisct Geleaaeetscle's 48 
tlel perseacnidcceet ieee eel ce Ss 48 
IBlectricianisn. putas asmers.ecis;teierds 48 
MELO POTS Me rtahe coten ate store teseje geiticras% 48 
Mba bourers\ee scents sicesiortycssiens 48 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 50 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 48 
Driver, oxen and wagon............ 5 00 48 
per week 
Motor truck driver (1 ton)......... 22 00 48 
Motor truck driver (2 ton)......... 28 00 48 
Docking, repairs, renewals, scraping and 


painting Dredge P.W.D. “No. 117” at To- 
ronto, Ont. Name of contractors, Toronto Dry 
Dock Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, February 16, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $33,180. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


Installation of new interior fittings in the 
public building at Port Arthur, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd, 
Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, January 27, 
1931. Amount of contract, $2,285. The “B” 


labour conditions were inserted in this con- 
tract. 

Installations of interior fittings in the pub- 
lic building at Oak Lake, Man. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Office & School Furni- 
ture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, 
February 11, 1931. Amount of contract, $819. 
The “B” labour conditions were inserted in 
the contract. 

Installations of interior fittings in the pub- 
lic building at Gore Bay, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Office and School Furniture, 
Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, Febru- 
ary 11, 1931. Amount of contract, $930. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 

Installation of interior fittings in the pub- 
lic building at La Tuque, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Albert Langelier, St. Victor, P.Q. 
Date of contract, February 11, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $1,500. The “B” labour con- 
ditions were inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of Freight Shed No. 2 at Mis- 
sion, near Fort William, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, P. W. Graham & Sons, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. Date of contract, December 30, 
1930. Amount of contract, $96,915. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





’ Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpontersin Jo hase ee 0 75 8 
Carpenters helpers................- 0 50 8 
Bricklayerse tenesces ceceioorne bee 1 25 8 
Bricklayers helpers................ 0 60 8 
Roolersss sae siaasMadseicnis tenetie 0 75 8 
Rooters helpers... soe te ces ces aee 0 45 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers helpers....... 0 60 8 
Paintorae: ea cee nce cece suite et 0 65 8 
Sprinklor ‘fitterstc. sas teeiee eee 1 00 8 
Sprinkler fitters helpers............ 0 50 8 
Plumbers Mae aacpcie oe o-Ren ies 1 00 8 
Plamibers helperss. cece. a+ viv ves oie 0 50 8 
LO CLIIGIANS Waiac cw claatere’« civietuleisie cies 0 85 8 
per day 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 7 50 8 
per hour 
Common labours... .cseeseesseee 0 45 8 
Skillediabour!Agraccin steak kee ene 0 50 8 


Post Orricre DreparTMENT 


Following are statements of payments made 
in February, 1931, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 
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Making Metal Dating Stamps and Mail Bag Fittings — 

Type, Brass Crown Seals, Cancel- Ontario Equipment Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 

lers, ete.— OnGATIRES pdteee, cat eels eee eee 3,030 00 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Interprovincial Equipment Co., Ot- 

ONG: yates seis ei wees tee loess 490 40 Cawa, Ontisrras, Kiet wo et ole 267 71 
Making and Repairing Rubber Baker Bros., Ottawa, Ont.. .. . 1,010 00 

Stamps, Daters, ete— Scales.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 

Ont cecil como iteration, 279 03 Quitzgt Jen me acantuee he Ie 117 00 
Capital Rubber Stamp Works, Ot- Stamping Ink and Pads — 

tawa, Onts brore-eeet sit sia ask AS 1815 J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont.. .. .. 726 30 
Making up_and Supplying Letter Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 

Carriers’ Uniforms— OnCa Tee tie. ae cit erm en 91 O01 
Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q... 493 34 Letter Boxes — 
Jay Wolfe, Inc., Montreal, P.Q.. .. 472 50 Collins Wire Goods Ltd., Toronto, 
Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd.. 34 80 Ont wean sete ce Ce eb Ore 315 00 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULE OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Epmonton, ALBERTA-—CERTAIN JoB Print- 
ING OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIoNn, Loca No. 604. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1929, to October 31, 1932, and for such time 
thereafter (not exceeding thirty days) as may 
be required for the completion of a new agree- 
ment. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, May, 1927, page 556, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Wages per hour for journeymen: from No- 
vember 1, 1929, to October 31, 1930, $1.00 for 
day work and $1.062 for night work; from 
November 1, 1930, to October 31, 1931, $1.05 
for day work and $1.112% for night work: from 
November 1, 1931 to October 31, 1932, $1.07 
for day work and $1.132 for night work. 

The hours remain the same as before, 8 per 
day for five days a week and 4 on Saturdays, 
a 44-hour week for day work, and 7 per night, 
six nights per week, a 42-hour week for night 
work. Journeymen on split shift to work same 
number of hours and receive same wages as for 
night work. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


Vancouver B.C.—Surppina FEDERATION OF 
British ConumsBia, LIMITED AND THE 
VANCOUVER AND District WATERFRONT 
Workers’ ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement signed following the award of the 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, 1907, a copy of which award ap- 
peared in the LasBour GazeEtTrse, August. 1, 1930, 
page 889. : 

Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1930, to November 1, 1933, and thereafter from 
year to year until either party gives notice 
60 days before November 1 of any year. 

The agreement applies specifically to the 
Port of Vancouver and to the discharging and 
loading of deep-sea vessels only. 

Subject to certain conditions, members of the 
association will be allotted at least 60 per 
cent of all work allotted by the Federation. 

The Rules, Working Conditions and Wage 
Schedule which are summarized below form 
part of the agreement, but may be amended 
at any time by mutual agreement, or by the 
Joint Standard Practice Committee consisting 
of three employers and three employees. If 
this committee cannot reach a unanimous de- 
cision, the matter will be referred to a board 
of arbitration consisting of one representative 
of each party and a third chosen by them, the 
majority decision of this committee to be final 
and binding and any amendment to the Rules, 
Working Conditions and Wage Schedule de- 
cided by them will then form part of the 
agreement. In case of a change in wages de- 
sired by either party, 60 days notice will be 
given and a joint conference held to discuss it. 
If unable to agree, the matter will be referred 
to the Joint Standard Practice Committee or if 
necessary to an arbitration board as above. 
Any change in wages requested on account of 
changes in the cost of living will be based on 
the cost of living figures published in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE with the cost of living at 
Vancouver in 1924 and the wage rate at that 
time (80 cents per hour) as the base 

The employment and regulation of labour 1n- 
eluding the despatch and distribution of work 
and earnings will be controlled and supervised 
by the Shipping Federation through its Labour 
Manager. 
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Any disputes will be settled in the same way as 
amendmenits to “Rules, Working Conditions and 
Wage Schedule” are made, which method is 
described above. It is agreed that neither 
party will apply for a board under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, until and 
unless every other reasonable means of arriv- 
ing at a settlement has been used. 


In case of a strike by employees not members 
of the Association, members of the Association 
will not strike in sympathy. 

If more men are required than the number 
registered, the association will be notified and 
they will open the membership to more men 
who after securing a certificate of physical fit- 
ness will be employed for a probationary period 
of sixty days and if satisfactory will be regis- 
tered as regular longshoremen. 

Rules, Working Conditions and Wage Schedule 

Employer reserves right to select his own 
employees, to place them, to decide size of gangs 
on any job. No interference with the foreman 
by any member of the association will be made. 

Hours: All time between 8 a.m. and 5 pm. 
(except Sundays and holidays) will be con- 
sidered straight time, and all other time in- 
cluding Sundays and holidays as overtime. Ten 
hours will be maximum number in one day 
when other suitable men are available except 
when finishing up certain work. Twelve hours 
will be the maximum at points where trans- 
portation is provided. 

Wages: unless otherwise provided all labour 
at straight time to be paid 87 cents per hour 
for ship work and 83 cents for dock work; 
for overtime $1.30 for ship work and $1.25 
for dock work; double winch driver 97 cents 
for straight time and $1.40 overtime. If the 
regular meal hour is advanced or deferred one 
hour all labour (unless otherwise provided 
for) on straight time will be paid $1.30 per 
hour for ship work and $1.25 for dock work, 
on overtime $1.95 for ship work and $1.874 
for dock work; double winch driver $1.40 for 
straight time and $2.05 for overtime. Men 
will not work more than six hours without a 
meal hour except when finishing a ship when 
meal hour rate will be paid from beginning 
of meal hour until released or when discharging 
mail, baggage, silk or express cargo when men 
will be paid the meal hour rate only during 
meal hour or for any time in excess of six 
hours from time work started. 

Higher rates of wages are paid for work 
with special commodities. For work with the 
following: caustic soda (when in sacks) cement, 
fertilizer (animal and fish), green hides, lime 
(when in single sacks), nitrates, salt (fine. in 
bulk), all of these commodities when in lots 
of 25 tons or over, also bulk cargo of ballast, 
cement, cement-clinker, coal, coke, concentrates, 
grain, ore and sulphur and commodities in sacks 
weighing 125 pounds or more, (this last group 
applies only to ship men when loading vessel 
and to dock loaders and pilers when used), the 
following wages per hour to be paid: hatch ten- 
der, single winch driver, hold men, sling men 
97 cents straight time, $1.40 overtime and noon 
meal hour, $2.05 for any other meal hour; 
double winch driver 10 cents per hour over 
these rates; dock truckers 83 cents straight 
time, $1.25 overtime and noon meal hour, $1.874 
for any other meal hour; loaders and pilers 10 
cents per hour over rates for dock truckers. 
For work on creosoted products: hold men, 
single winch driver and sling men 97 cents 
straight time, $1.40 overtime and noon meal 
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hour, $2.05 any other meal hour; hatch tender, 
double winch driver and side runner 10 cents 
per hour over these rates; dock truckers 83 
cents straight time, $1.25 overtime and noon 
meal hour, $1.874 any other meal hour; loaders 
and pilers 10 cents per hour over rate paid 
dock truckers. For work on lumber, logs and 
piles (except when submerged or awash): 
single winch driver, hold men, sling men 87 
cents straight time, $1.30 overtime and noon 
meal hour, $1.95 any other meal hour; hatch 
tender, double winch driver and side runner 10 
cents per hour over these rates; dock truckers, 
loaders and pilers 83 cents straight time, $1.25 
overtime and noon meal hour, $1.874 any other 
meal hour. For work on lumber, logs and piles 
(including creosoted) from the water when sub- 
merged or awash: single winch driver and hold 
men 97 cents straight time, $1.40 overtime and 
noon meal hour, $2.05 any other meal hour; 
hatch tender, double winch driver, side runner, 
sling men, boom men 10 cents per hour over 
these rates. For men working in refrigerators 
or below deck in connection with refrigerators 
when the chambers contain commodities frozen 
for reasons of preservation wages to be 97 
cents per hour straight time and $1.40 overtime. 
For work on high explosives all labour will be 
paid $1.30 per hour for ship work straight time, 
$1.25 for dock work straight time; $1.95 for 
ship work overtime and $1.874 for dock work 
overtime; double winch driver $1.40 straight 
time, $2.05 overtime. For work on damaged 
cargo where the cargo of a vessel is badly 
damaged through fire, collision, springing a leak 
or stranding, all labour will be paid for hand- 
ling the badly damaged part of cargo: $1.30 for 
ship work straight time, $1.25 for dock work 
straight time, $1.95 for ship work overtime 
and $1.874 for dock work overtime: double 
wineh driver $1.40 straight time and $2.05 
overtime. If cargo damaged through any other 
reason, the matter of additional compensation 
may be taken up with the Company through 
the Labour Manager, but rates paid will in no 
case exceed those for damaged cargo mentioned 
above. When a vessel strands outside the har- 
bour limits and the cargo has to be discharged 
or shifted, all labour will be paid $1.62 per hour 
while working and 81 cents per hour while 
travelling or standing by. For such salvage 
work free transportation will be paid and free 
meals furnished on board if men are not per- 
mitted to go ashore. 

A minimum of two hours pay for any work 
done in any one day, three hours pay if partly 
in morning and partly in afternoon; when men 
start, resume or continue work between 1 a.m. 
(1.30 a.m. for some work) and 5 a.m. they will 
be paid for four hours; if they resume work 
after 7 p.m. at least two hours pay. 

Stand-by Time: When men are ordered for 
work and no work is provided in an hour and 
men are released they will be paid as follows: 
when released between 8 am. to 5 pm. full 
straight time with minimum of an hour; when 
released between 5 p.m. and 1 a.m. full overtime 
with a minimum of two hours; when released 
after 1 a.m. full overtime with a minimum of 
three hours; when released between 7 a.m. and 
8 a.m. one hour overtime and one hour straight 
time except for Sundays and holidays when two 
hours overtime will be allowed. 

Waiting Time: When men are ordered to 
work and are waiting for work and are eventu- 
ally put to work they will be paid as follows: 
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when waiting they will be paid from the de- 
finite starting time until work commences 433 
cents per hour for ship work (straight time) 
and 413 cents for dock work (straight time) ; 
for overtime work they will be paid 65 cents for 
ship work and 623 cents for dock work. If 
waiting only because of a shortage in the num- 
ber of men, they will only be paid for the time 
after a sufficient number of men are on hand. 

Suspended Time: During straight time hours 
only when men have started work and the work 
is stopped and men are retained on the job, 
they will be paid at half straight time rate for 
such work and such suspended time will be in- 
cluded in the maximum working period of 10 
hours per day which is allowed. If however 
suspended time is on account of shifting ship, 
weather conditions or switching cars, pay may 
be stopped for one hour between the hours of 
8 am. and 5 pm. Not more than one hour of 
suspended time without pay shall occur in any 
one day. 

Provision is made for despatching of men, 
notice to be given before required, ete. When 
a gang which has been working is ordered back 
the next day and some of the men report but 
are not required, if no previous notice has been 
given such men will be paid two hours straight 
time. When in special cases it is found neces- 
sary to start new work between 1 a.m. and 5 
a.m., pay will start from 1 a.m. at waiting time 
or full time rate as the case may be. 

Registered wheat trimmers will be despatched 
in rotation off the board. 

When registered and on the premises, men 
are not allowed to choose their own job, and 
if they fail to report to work when ordered 
will be suspended unless sufficient reason is 
given. 

Unless specifically provided no allowamece 
will be made for travelling time or transpor- 
tation to or from any place or places within 
the limits of Vancouver Harbour. 


For work at North Vancouver, ferry or 
bridge tickets will be supplied and same wages 
and conditions as at Vancouver will apply ex- 
cept when working at night they will be re- 
leased at 11.30 p.m. or if finishing a ship they 
will continue to work until midnight at over- 
time rate. If released between midnight and 1 
a.m. full time will be allowed with a minimum 
of 3 hours for any work performed afiter mid- 
night; when work ceases between 1 a.m. and 5 
a.m. transportation will be provided to the 
Federation Hall. 

For work at Barnet, Capilano, Dollarton, 
Port Moody or to ships in stream or points 
other than those which can be reached by ordin- 
ary transportation services, transportation will 
be provided both ways. If working later than 
midnight they will be paid at full overtime rate 
until 5 a.m. When transportation is provided 
both ways daily, men will furnish their own 
meals. For work at such outside points travel- 
ling time will be allowed each way at full time 
rate for all time in excess of 30 minutes. Bar- 
net, Capilano and ships in stream are not in- 
eluded and for Dollarton and Port Moody the 
maximum excess time is 15 minutes. 


For work at outports, such as Alberni, 
chemainus, Crofton, Genoa Bay, Nanoose, Port 
Mellon, Powell River, Woodfibre and other places 
similarly situated transportation will be paid 
both ways and half the cost of board and lodg- 
ing at these places, the men’s share not to ex- 
ceed $1.00 per day. ‘Travelling time will be 
allowed to these places at half straight time 


rate, that is 434 cents per hour for shipmen 
and 413 cents per hour for dock men. Stand- 
by, waiting and suspended time at these ports 
will be paid between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. (meal 
hours excluded) at half the straight time rate, 
that is 434 cents for shipmen and 41} cents per 
hour for dock men. If suspended for one hour 
or more between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. men will be 
paid full overtime rate for first hour and half 
straight time rate until released. 

Any question as to the interpretation of this 
schedule which cannot be satisfactorily adjusted 
between the man and their employers at the 
time, may be referred by the men to their As- 
sociation Committee or the Shipping Federation 
Labour Manager who will deal with the case in 
the customary manner, and in the meantime no 
stoppage of work will occur. 


Service: Recreational 


Ottawa, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN LocaL THEATRES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THE 
ATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND Morion 
PicturE MacHINE OPERATORS OF THE 
Unitep SrTares AND CanapA, LocaL No. 
257 (Morton Picture PROJECTIONISTS). 


Verbal agreement to be in effect from Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, to August 31, 1931. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Overtime: $1.50 per hour, trade screenings 
$1 per reel, extra performance $7.50 per man. 

Two weeks’ notice of resignation or dis- 
charge to be given; when an operator is dis- 
charged for any reason, the union will be 
allowed to furnish another operator in his 
place. 

Any dispute will be settled by a committee 
of arbitration consisting of one representative 
of each party and a third chosen by them, and 
no strike to occur until a decision has been 
reached. 

The wages and hours reported to be in effect 
are as follows: $60 per week of 30 hours (a 
5-hour shift per day), $62 per week of 48 hours 
ies 8-hour day), $35 and up per week of 28 
ours. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—CrrraIn LocaL THEATRES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THE- 
ATRICAL STAGE HIMPLOYEES AND MotTION 
PicturE MAacHINE OPERATORS OF THE 
Unirep Sraves AND CaNnapa, Locan No. 
173 (Morton Picture ProsJecrionists). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1929, to September 1, 1931. Unless 30 days‘ 
notice is given previous to cancellation date, 
same will be in force for the ensuing year. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Two weeks’ notice of resignation or discharge 
will be given. 7 

Wages: from $35 to $65 per week for silent 
pictures and from $30 to $75 per week for 
sound pictures, the wages varying according to 
capacity of theatre, nature of program, length 
of shift, ete. 





The Attorney-General of Saskatchewan hav- 
ing intimated that janitors are not among the 
classes covered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1929, the Regina Trades and Labour 
Council recently decided to bring the matter 
before the Provincial Government with a view 
to having the Act amended in this respect. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1931 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices in February con- 
tinued toward lower levels, both the 
weekly family budget in terms of retail prices 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices being lower than 
in January. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty-nine cities was again lower at 
$9.44 at the beginning of February, as com- 
pared with $9.86 for January; $11.83 for Feb- 
ruary, 1930; $11.15 for February, 1929; $11.03 
for February, 1928; $11.23 for February, 1927; 
$11.50 for February, 1926; $10.93 for February, 
1925; $10.75 for February, 1924; $10.53 for 
February, 1923; $1061 for February, 1922; 
$14.08 for February, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.54 for February, 1918; 
and $7.75 for February, 1914. This budget 
has declined each month since January, 1930. 
Of the twenty-nine items included in the cal- 
culation twenty-four were lower than in the 
previous month, the most important decline 
being in eggs, while less important decreases 
occurred in the prices of beef, bacon, lard, 
milk, cheese, bread, flour, rolled oats, beans, 
evaporated apples and prunes. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $19.78 at the beginning 
of February, as compared with $20.21 for 
January; $22.12 for February, 1930; $21.41 
for February, 1929; $21.25 for February, 1928; 
$21.46 for February, 1927; $21.87 for Febru- 
ary, 1926; $21.19 for February, 1925; $21.18 
for February, 1924; $21.17 for February, 1923; 
$21.07 for February, 1922; $24.85 for February, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $19.80 
for February, 1918; and $14.54 for February, 
1914. Fuel and rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 commo- 
dities in 1926 as 100, was again lower at 
76:0 for February, as compared with 76-7 
for January; 94:0 for February, 1930; 95-0 
for February, 1929; 96°8 for February, 1928; 
97-6 for February, 1927; and 102-2 for Feb- 
ruary, 1926. One hundred and seventeen quo- 
tations declined, forty-two advanced and three 
hundred and forty-three were unchanged. 
Wholesale prices as represented by this index 
have declined steadily since August, 1929, with 
the exception of December, 1929, when a 
slight advance was recorded. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials one of the eight main groups 


was higher, while seven were lower. The 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group was 
higher, mainly because of increased prices for 
wheat, flax, oats, rye, barley, flour, malt, oat- 
meal and rolled oats, which more than offset 
declines in the prices of canned fruits, corn, 
gluten meal, potatoes and hay. The groups 
which declined were: the Animals and their 
Products group, due to lower quotations for 
raw furs, hides, leather and live stock; the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group, 
because of declines in the prices of raw jute, 
hessian, raw silk and raw wool, which more 
than offset higher prices for raw cotton and 
woollen cloth; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, due to reduced quotations for 
timber and lumber; the Iron and its Products 
group, because of lower quotations for gal- 
vanized steel sheets, wire, scrap iron and 
scrap steel; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
Products group, due to lower prices for anti- 
mony, copper, copper sheets, copper wire, 
lead and zinc; the Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group, because of lower prices 
for gasoline and kerosene; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, because of reduced 
quotations for litharge and lamp black. 

In the grouping according to purpose, both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former because of lower quotations 
for canned fruits, potatoes, eggs, fresh and 
cured meats, lard, woollen yarn and carpets, 
and the latter because of declines in the prices 
of gasoline and kerosene, copper, lead, silver, 
zine, raw silk, raw rubber, hides, leather and 
live stock, which more than offset higher 
prices for raw cotton, grains and tin. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods were lower, due to 
declines in the prices of live stock, hides, eggs, 
non-ferrous metals, raw rubber and raw silk, 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of grains, raw cotton and tin. Lower prices 
for gluten meal, copper sheets, copper sul- 
phate, galvanized iron, lard, leather, canned 
salmon and gasoline caused a decline in fully 
and chiefly manufactured goods. Canadian 
farm products, articles of marine origin, 
articles of forest origin and articles of min- 
eral origin were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
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quality for which the quotation is given is set available for purposes of comparison from 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- prices of foods and groceries in each city 
tions in each case refer to the same class of except milk and bread are the averages of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be (Continued on page 360) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 























































































































ee Quan-| (t) | (1) Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.} Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Jan. | Feb. 

Commodities | tity |1900} 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1931 
ct. | CG c CG. c c c. c c Cc ¢ c c. c c c Cc c 

Beef, sirloin....| 2 lb. |27-2] 30-4} 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 65-2] 73-2] 71-4] 55-4| 54-6] 55-2] 57-2] 57-8] 67-0] 69-8] 72-6] 63-0) 62-4 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6] 24-6) 26-0} 29-6) 32-6) 46-4] 47-6] 45-6] 31-4] 29-8) 29-2] 31-2] 31-6] 39-2] 43-4] 46-2] 37-2) 37-0 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0} 11-3} 12-8) 15-7] 17-0} 25-7] 25-9] 26-4] 18-8] 18-3] 18-2] 19-2] 20-0] 22-4] 24-3} 25-1] 22-0) 21-6 
Mutton, roast...} 1 “ |11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 31-9] 33-1] 32-2) 26-2] 27-4] 28-5] 29-5) 28-0] 29-8] 30-5] 31-3] 26-9] 27-2 
Pork, Jeg.! 2.3. 1 i 12-2} 13-1} 18-0] 19-5} 21-9) 34-1] 37-0] 36-1) 27-5] 26-6] 24-6) 29-1] 28-8] 25-3] 27-5) 30-1] 25-9) 25-2 
Pork, salt...... 2 “ 121-8) 25-0) 34-4! 35-2) 34-6] 63-2!) 70-6] 70-4) 51-6] 50-6] 47-0} 54-0) 52-0] 50-6) 53-0] 54-8] 52-6] 52-6 
Bacon, break- 

Hse. Pea nis: = | bt, . 15-4] 17-8} 24-5) 24-7) 26-0] 45-6] 52-2) 56-1] 39-3] 40-6] 34-1] 41-7) 40-7] 36-8) 37-8] 39-6] 38-3] 37-1 
Lard, pure......| 2 “ |26-2| 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 67-4] 78-4] 63-8] 41-6] 45-4] 46-6) 49-4] 45-6] 43-8] 45-0} 42-8] 41-6) 40-2 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0) 33-3] 33-7] 42-6) 63-8] 83-9] 79-4] 56-2] 55-3] 65-7] 50-5] 58-4] 51-8] 49-7] 59-7) 50-5) 35-1 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2) 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 35-4) 49-0] 63-5] 72-6) 47-7) 43-2] 54-2) 41-5) 50-1} 44-2) 41-4) 51-8} 40-1) 27-4 
Milk...... oe 6 qts./36-6} 39-6] 48-0) 51-6) 55-2] 71-4] 91-2] 92-4] 78-8] 72-0) 73-2] 73-8] 73-2] 73-8] 75-0] 77-4] 72-6] 72-0 
Butter, dairy...| 2 Ib. |44-2} 49-4) 52-0] 58-0) 61-4] 95-4/131-8|108-8] 77-0) 82-4] 75-2] 90-8] 87-2] 84-6] 88-0] 84-6] 67-6] 67-0 
Butter, cream- 

Soy Phin cles ate “ 195-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 35-3] 52-8} 73-9] 63-5] 44-7] 47-2] 43-0] 49-8] 49-0] 46-4] 48-3) 46-4) 37-3) 37-7 
Cheese, old 1 “ 116-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5} 21-8] 33-2] 40-7] 38-9] 31-9]§32-8]/$29-5)§32-9/§30-71§32-2]§33 -8]§32 -6/§29-2)§28-8 
Cheese, new. 1 “ |14-6] 15-7| 17-5] 19-1] 19-6] 30-4] 38-0] 36-9] 28-7/§32-8/§29-5)§32-9/§30-7|§32-2/§33 -8]§32 -6/§29-2|§28-8 
Breadctix cscs « “ 155-5] 58-5! 66-0] 61-5] 63-0/112-5/136-5/127-5/105-0}100-5}118-5]114-0)114-0/115-5)115-5]117-0} 99-0} 97-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0| 28-0) 33-0] 32-0} 32-0] 65-0] 76-0) 67-0) 47-0)/§45-0)§61-0)§54 -0/§53 -0/§52-0/$49-0}§52-0 §37-0}§35-0 
Rolled oats.. 5 “ |18-0| 19-5) 21-0} 22-0} 21-0] 37-5] 40-5] 35-5) 27-5] 27-5) 31-5] 29-0] 30-0] 31-5} 31-5) 31-5) 26-5) 25-5 
ET i6e5 scat bie cieaes 2 “ 10-4! 10-6) 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 20-2] 31-6] 25-4} 19-2]§20-8/$21-4/§21-8]$21-8}§21-2/§21-0/§20-4/§19-6)/§19-2 
Beans, hand- 

picked........| 2 “ | 8-6} 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 33-8] 23-2] 20-2] 17-0] 17-0] 16-6) 16-0) 16-2] 15-6] 22-2) 20-2) 15-4) 14-2 
Apples, evapor- 

SEDO 8 Scvectiee 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-6] 20-5] 27-9} 24-0] 21-7} 21-7] 20-1] 20-0) 19-8} 19-4] 20-8} 20-9] 19-6] 19-3 
Prunes, medium 

i ea oe 1 “ /11-5] 9-6} 9-9] 11-9) 12-0] 17-2] 26-0] 23-5) 18-5] 19-0] 15-5} 15-8] 15-2] 13-4] 13-6] 16-4) 12-6] 12-2 
Sugar, granulat- 

Bploes. Ole cee 's 4 “ 191.6] 22-0] 24-0} 23-6] 22-4! 42-0] 64-4] 50-4] 35-2] 39-2] 36-4] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 30-4] 28-8) 25-6) 25-2 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ {10-0} 9-8) 10-3) 11-0] 10-6) 19-8] 30-4] 24-0) 16-6) 18-6 17-2] 15-0] 16-0] 15-0} 14-2] 13-8] 12-2) 12-2 
Tea, black......| + “ | 8-2] 8-3] 8-7] 8-8] 9-0] 12-7] 16-3] 14-5] 13-6/§15-3]§17-8]§17-9]§18-0)§18-0/§17-7)$17-5/§14-3/§14-2 

ea, green...... 2 “ | 8.7] 8-7} 9-1] 9-3] 9-1] 12-2] 16-9] 15-8] 15-0/§15-3]§17-8]§17-9]§18-0]§18-0}$17-7/§17-5)§14-3)/§14-2 

BO. Ree nies “« | 8-6] 8-8} 8-9] 9-4! 9-4] 10-2] 15-0] 14-7] 13-5] 18-4] 14-8] 15-3) 15-4] 15-2} 15-2] 14-9) 18-3) 13-0 
Potatoes... 2 bag|24-1| 28-0} 30-3| 36-0] 40-0| 73-7|130-3] 69-5] 53-3] 39-9] 49-7] 97-4] 67-0] 54-2] 43-9) 83-5) 41-7] 41-3 
Vinegar......... fe qt.| <7] © 7) 7 <8) 27] 8,9), 1-0) 1-0] +9] (1-0) 1-0]. 1-0) 1-0) 1-0), 1-0)) TO) 2-0 

$ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ § $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AU Wo0dSs:....-: esas 5-48) 5-96) 6-95] 7-34) 7-75/12-54/15-77/14-08/10-61/10-53/10-93/11-50/11-23/11-03/11-15/11-83) 9-86) 9-44 
1 Essie & Cee | Ponenrca tes | ror it oak |. Ose Gs, clk Gag) 4s Oso || ues le CAA) Cot cren | Bas 
Starch, laundry| }Ib.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2) 3-2) 4-6) 4-7] 4-8} 4-2) 4-6) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 4-1] 4-1] 4-0} 4-0] 4-0 
Coal, anthracite! 4. ton|39-5| 45-2] 48-1] 55-0) 53-8) 74-1] 90-1]123-2/109-0)116-9)104-8)118-3 105-4/102-8)102+2|101-2/101-4/101-4 
Coal, bitumin- 

SIRES oe: aiens « « « 194.4] 32-3) 35-0) 38-7| 39-0] 58-3) 65-9] 91-4] 70-5] 74-5] 64-7] 66-2] 64-6) 63-8) 63-1 63-1} 62-5) 62-4 
Wood, hard.....|* cd.|32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 41-9] 64-8) 76-5) 89-4] 79-6) 80-9] 77-7] 76-5) 76-2 75-4| 75-8] 76-5) 75-6] 75-4 
Wood, soft......|“ “ |22-6| 25-5] 29-4] 30-6) 31-6] 49-4 58-8] 68-3] 57-9] 60-5! 56-4] 56-2] 56-2) 56-2) 55-2] 54-4) 54-4) 54-3 
(Ca 1 ee 1 gal.|24-0| 24-5| 24-4] 23-7] 23-4) 25-8] 32-4) 39-7) 31-7 31-2] 30-6] 30-0] 31-8] 31-2] 31-1] 31-1] 30-7) 30-7 

Fa 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 5 $ $. $ 
Fueland light*|...... 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91| 1-90] 2-72] 3-24) 4-12) 3-49 3-64] 3-34] 3-47] 3-34] 3-29] 3-27) 3-26) 3-25) 3-24 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | 3 $ $ 3 $ $ 
Rent...........|} mo.|2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-86) 4-49) 5-66) 6-61) 6-93 6-96] 6-88] 6-85] 6-85] 6-89] 6-94) 6-99) 7-06] 7-06 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 8 $. 
¢1Totals........|......|9-37|10-50/12-79/14-02|14-54/19-80 24-71|24-85]21-07| 21-17) 21 -19/21-87/21-46) 20 - 25/21 - 41/22 - 12/20. 21/19-78 





























ewes 20 es een 8 ee ee SS 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








' ; : 7 12°50 15-9 14°36 10°85 10°92 11°33 11°68 11°23 10°95 11°08 11°33 10°21 0°34 
ARs oho cene 5-61] 5-83) 6-82] 7-29) 7-51)12- -95)14-36]10-85}10- -33/11-6 . -Q5}11- : . . 

Doree Howard Island] 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-79|10-97/13-41/12-82) 9-77) 9-60] 9-85/10-67/10-42 9-84] 9-97}10-83] 9-81) 9-13 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83| 6-55| 7-04| 6-53]12-65/15-52|14-16]10-88)10-71]11-00}12-00)11-26)11-02 10-98}11-58)}10-20) 9-73 
QUEBEC.....cc0ccsceess 5-15] 5-64| 6-33} 6-87| 7-24)12-37/15-11]13-62]10-23/10-24/10-23)11-25)10-52)10-22 10:43}11-09) 9-24) 8-91 
ONtATIO®. Fs cies as ees 5-01] 5-60| 6-50| 7-20] 7-53|12-66]15-86]13-95/10-46]10-46]10-71)11-59/11-33]11-04/11-12 11-77 9-77 9-38 
Manitoba.......0..+ 5-85} 6-19] 7-46| 7-87| 8-36|12-04/16-06)14-01]10-45] 9-93)10-67)10-51/10-53/10-59 10-92}11-59] 9-33} 8-85 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86| 6-92| 7-86) 8-25} 8-27/12-69]15-34|14-00]10-61/10-47)11-26]10-92]11-38)11-29}11-40)12-00 9-58] 9-02 
UD dietelalelo.n’d s/s.) 6-02] 6-50| 8-00| 8-33] 8-55/12-87]15-87/14-54]10-21]10-14]11-33)10-85]11-03/11- 14/11 -37 12-07] 9-51) 9-12 
British Columbia. ...} 6-90] 7-74] 832] 9-13] 9-11]/12-61/16-66)14-87/11-59/11-19/12-16 12-11]11-96]12-05)12-16]13-02]10-89)10-47 


December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ie ines ee the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 



















































Beef Pork Bacon 
K g = % 5 a 2 S ao 
rae lice .8| 5 3 bb 5 eS) oo 5 o5 
LOCALITY ie ee ia ee 5 Sa | 2a | Pa] a8. ge. | go coe 
ao Nos hee es ta eg shea geegs) segs | eae 
28/85) o5%|88|/88| gs BS 2S |258| oo] 8:5 as 
Ho Oa}s/tmal sa} ga om BH ge 3am HA no Sia 
a fa 4 a na > a <a} n Q Q ss) 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average) ......... 31-2 | 26-1 | 24-4 | 18-5 | 14-9 21-6 27-2 25-2 26-3 37-1 41-4 55-3 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 33-5 | 27-7 | 26-0 | 20-5 | 16-2 19-1 26-8 28-8 25-6 36-4 41-2 53-8 
TS SVANCy  cecinte sas sie (Ok 24-8 | 24-2 | 19-8 | 17 20 26-5 29 26-9 35-4 39-1 52-8 
2—New Glasgow -| 338-3 | 30 26-8 | 22-3 | 16-2 17-5 25 28-3 25-5 36-8 40-4 52-7 
3—Ambherst......... ose] 32°8 | 27-5 | 28-5 | 20 15-3 Oy = 27-5 24-2 37-5 41-2 52-5 
Aa lifaxn. dee. Geiser 38-7 | 30-7 | 31-3 | 22-8 | 18-9 20 27°5 28-1 23-7 34-1 38-9 55-5 
6—Windsor..............6- 30 23 22 20 15 20 30 30 27-5 call 45 52-5 
ae POT OS ern ioe aks nine eae 35 30 28 18 15 15 25 30 26 38-4 42-6 56-5 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 32-5 | 30 30 22 18 — = 27-5 24-7 33 36-7 48-3 
New Brunswick (average)..| 34-6 | 27-5 | 25-4 | 19-3 | 16-0 17-7 23°6 27-3 25-4 36-9 41-4 57-1 
S—MOnCtON «0% cs; nsielsieere 32-3 | 27-7 | 23-2 | 18-5 | 15-7 = 25 29°3 24-7 38 41-7 57-1 
GSU av ODM rr. pereiceieicinie cxefaiess 36-2 | 26-2 | 25-7 | 17-5 | 16 18-5 23-3 27-5 25-1 35-2 89-4 57-4 
10—Fredericton............ 38-8 | 30 30 21:5 | 16-8 16-8 22-5 29-2 26-7 87°5 43-3 58-7 
li—Bathurst.............0. 31-2 | 26-2 | 22-5 | 19-5 | 15-4 = _— 23 25 86-7 41 55 
Quebec (average)... 27-8 | 24-9 | 24-5 | 17-1 | 12-5 18-5 26-4 23-3 24-6 35-7 38-2 55-6 
12—Quebec....... 29-4 | 27 24-6 | 18-2 | 11-2 19-8 27-8 24 24-5 33-1 37-9 54-2 
13—Three Rivers 24-7 | 24-3 | 23-2 | 16-9 | 10-3 18-3 22-9 23-1 25-4 40-5 41-7 55 
14—Sherbrooke.........+0. 32 27-5 | 29 23-7 | 18-5 20 28 28 24-9 32°6 35-7 60 
15 Sorels.. eee fhe 29 25 23 14-5 | 10 15 28 21 25 42-7 43-3 56-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 22-9 | 22-1 | 22-1 | 14-6 | 11-6 19-4 23-2 20-3 _ 35-8 37-7 53-6 
I= StadObn Bes aaeansce cut 30 27-6 | 25-4 | 18 16-1 21-6 26 25-7 22 35-7 37 57 
18—Thetford Mines ....... 21-5 | 20-5 | 20 16:5 | 11 22 24-5 19 23-9 31-5 84-5 52-5 
19—Montreal...c.cc<coccccee 31-9 | 26-9 | 29-7 | 16-3 | 12-9 15-1 28-6 24-3 25-4 35-1 38-6 57-3 
DOSE corersleleve, aide weraroele ae He a4 tee qed 15-7 28-3 24-5 25-3 ore Si aoe 
ntario (average)............ : : 4-7 | 19-1 | 15- 23-6 | 27-4] 24-7 26-6 5 : : 
he Mag a ...| 90°9 | 25-9 | 24 17-3 | 12-7 20-2 27-3 23-3 24-5 84-7 88-5 56-2 
22—Brockville. .| 82:5 | 27-5 | 25 17-5 | 14 Liz 30 23-7 20 38°7 39-8 54-8 
23—Kingston..... iy AE ..| 80:5 | 24-9 | 23-2 | 18-3 | 12-7 17-8 24-3 22-2 23-2 33-3 37 50-3 
= Bellevilles...cesccscens 27 21-5 | 24-5 | 17 14-4 92-7 27-7 24-2 24-6 37-7 41-1 55-6 
25—Peterborough. ........ 33-6 | 27-9 | 25-8 | 18-7 | 15-9 24-9 30 28-2 27-7 36°3 40-4 53-9 
D6 = Oshawhl. een thoe oe 30-6 | 25-4 | 22 17-5 | 15-8 24-7 31-5 25 27-2 38-5 41-9 53-4 
21 —Ovillia jefe, ste/seieloarayelacrosts 28-9 | 24-6 | 24-2 | 19-6 | 15 25 24-7 26-7 26-2 34-3 38-4 51-7 
De OrOntOwn se eens oe 34-3 | 27-2 | 26-8 | 19-3 | 18-1 22-6 29-7 23-5 26-2 35-9 41-8 56 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 32-2 | 27-8 | 27 20-7 | 14-9 26-4 — 25-2 27-3 34-3 37-1 53-4 
30—St. Catharines ........| 28-8 | 25 26-2 | 18-8 | 13-7 23-5 24-3 23-4 23-3 32-5 87-3 52-2 
31—Hamilton.......... ..| 30°6 | 28 26-8 | 21-3 | 17-7 23-4 25 23-4 28 33 37-1 52-4 
32—Brantford.......... ..| 33:3 | 28-9 | 24-9 | 19-7 | 15-1 24-4 27-5 24-4 25 35-5 38 54-7 
Bore WS ot hia iheh fog icidin ote 31-2 | 26-2 | 22-7 | 18-5 | 17 23-7 28-3 23°5 28 33-1 37-2 53-6. 
B4—Guelpby \deiscsaseecices 30-8 | 26-3 | 25-2 | 19-7 | 16-7 24-8 26 21-3 26 32-9 36-9 51-1 
35—Kitchener........ ..| 31-6 | 26-4 | 21-9 | 19-5 | 16 23-7 30 24 28-5 32-1 35-8 53 
36—Woodstock. 30 24-2 | 25 19 14-7 21-7 25 22-3 25 33 36-2 50-5 
37—Stratford... xe .| 380 27 23-5 | 19-6 | 17-6 24-3 27-5 25-5 28 34-9 38-5 52-9 
OS ee LOM GON sss sais vetetiose aie 6 0he 31-6 | 26-6 | 24 18-5 | 15-1 22-9 26-3 25-3 23-7 33-6 38-3 53-2 
39— St. Mhomasin.ccce acces 30-6 | 25-8 | 23-7 | 18 14-7 25-3 26-7 23-2 27-5 33-2 37-1 53°3 
A0—Chathamics ...ce.cceans. 29-5 | 24-9 | 22-5 | 18-6 | 13-4 23-6 26-4 22-9 26-5 32-6 87:5 51-2 
Al Windsomacsacidicern aceen 30-6 | 23-7 | 23-9 | 18-5 | 14-1 23-3 28-5 24 24-3 32-7 86-4 53-3 
42—Sarnia........ccee0s 32-5 | 29 25 20 15 25 25 25 26-5 30-6 35-7 51-5 
43—Owen Sound 31-7 | 24-3 | 21-7 | 18 14:3 24 24 23-7 25 88°3 43-3 52-6 
44—North Bay Roe 31-7 | 26-7 | 18-6 | 14-1 25 28-2 24-7 25 34:1 38-1 56-9 
45—Sudbury....cs..ccscces 37-8 | 31-6 | 29-6 | 21-3 | 15-6 25-5 30 28-6 28:5 35-5 40-8 55-7 
AG—(CODALLS a hote.ciee ates aden 31-4 | 26 26-2 | 20 16-1 25 26-5 27-6 28-3 36-4 40-8 55-3 
sys 25-2 | 26 20 13-9 23-7 30 25-5 27-5 34-5 38-6 56-4 
27-6 | 23-7 | 18-7 | 13-7 25-4 27-5 25-3 31-1 37-7 40-5 55 
49—Port Arthur.... 24-2 | 22-6 | 18-4 | 14-3 21-7 = 27-2 29-9 40-5 44-7 59-7 
50—Fort William... .| 33-6 | 28 26-6 | 21-8 | 17-5 25 28-3 29 29-5 39-3 43-7 58-5. 
Manitoba (average)...... ..| 28-9 | 22-7 | 22-0 | 16-0 | 13-3 17-5 24-4 23°1 21-8 36-2 41-2 54-1 
51—Winnipeg............... 30-6 | 23-9 | 24-3 | 16-4 | 15-1 19 26-7 22-7 23-6 34-2 38-9 52 
B2— Brandon nalorsie.ideie.6 vveree 27-1 | 21-4 | 19-6 | 15-5 | 11-5 15-9 22 23-4 20 38-1 43-5 56-1 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 29-3 | 23-9 | 22-2 | 15-7 | 11-9 19-0 25-0 22-6 25-0 39-3 44-7 59-7 
DI — REGINA , dereeis)ofaisiele eels 27-6 | 21-9 | 19-3 | 14-4 | 12 16-5 25-7 22-1 _— 40-7 43-6 66-7 
54—Prince Albert.......... 30 25 25 15 10 20 25 25 23-5 40 46-9 55 
55—Saskatoon............+: 28-2 | 23-8 | 22-8 | 16-4 | 12 18-5 25 23-1 21-6 37-8 43-4 56-4 
56—Moose Jaw............- 31-4 | 25 21-6 | 16-8 | 13-5 20-8 24-2 20-3 30 38-5 44-8 60-8 
Alberta (average)............ 27-3 | 22-7 | 20-4 | 15-5 | 13-8 19-0 25-9 22°9 25-8 38-4 44.4 53-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... — 25 20 17 13-2 19 27-5 25 26-6 40-8 47-1 57-5 
58—Drumbeller............ 25 20 20 — 15 20 30 —_ 30 37°5 = 60 
59—Edmonton......... Ps . 23-5 | 23-4 | 15-1 | 15-6 19-6 24-5 21-1 24-8 36-6 41-2 46-3 
60—Calgary...... ..| 29-2 | 23-2 | 19-4 | 14-8 | 13-9 19-6 21-2 23°8 22-7 38-6 45-5 53 
61—Lethbridge : 21-7 | 19-2 | 15-2 | 11-5 16-9 26-5 21:5 25 38-4 43-8 51-9 
British Columbia (average) .| 33-6 | 28-1 | 25-5 | 19-1 | 17-3 24-9 32-7 28-4 29-8 45-7 51-6 60-4 
62—Nermid .4665s.080asdee 30 25 22 18 15-5 25 30 27-5 29-1 46-1 52:1 58-3 
G3—INGISON hit iccidetehonanes 35 30 30 22-5 | 20 _ a — 28-5 45-8 50-7 58-6 
64 ratlece ein. Sodaeaeade 31-4 | 25-6 | 24-4 | 19-1 | 16-5 24-4 33 29-4 30 48-1 562 58-3 
65—New Westminster...... 32-4 | 27-6 | 21-9 | 17-9 | 17-1 22-8 30 25 31 42:2 48-8 60 
66—Vancouver. ........... 32-7 | 26 24-5 | 16-8 | 17-5 24 33-3 25-4 26-9 43-5 48-1 62 
GiAVictoriacanec. meee cone 33-9 | 27-4 | 24-6 | 18-4 | 17-1 25-9 33 26-3 26 46-1 50-4 61-6 
68— Nanaimo fics sc cavers. ens 35:8 | 30-3 | 27-5 | 21 20 27°3 35-8 29-1 33°5 45-8 50-8 63-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 87-5 | 32-5 | 29 19 15 25 34 36 33-3 48-3 55-3 61-2 








a Price persingle quart higher b Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1931 


frozen, per lb. 


Cod steak, 
fresh and 


and frozen, 


Halibut, fresh 
per lb. 


frozen, per lb. 


Whitefish, 
fresh and 


Fish 


Salt herrings, 
per lb. 


Salt herrings, 
per doz 


Finnan haddie, 
per lb. 





(kind most 
per lb. tin. 


Canned salmon: 
sold) 


Lard, pure leaf, 


best, per lb. 


Fresh, specials, 
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and extras, 
per doz. 


Cooking, fresh 
No. 1’s and 


Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 


prints, etc. 


Dairy, solids, 
per lb. 


Butter 
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cents 
37-7 
41-2 
39-8 | 1 
40-7 | 2 
41-5 | 3 
40-4 | 4 
41:71 5 
43-1] 6 
36-5 | 7 
38-9 
40-3 | 8 
41-3 | 9 
37-6 |10 
36-5 }11 
34-9 
34-6 |12 
34-3 113 
35-4 |14 
35 15 
34 16 
34-3 17 
34-1 118 
36-9 19 
35-9 120 
36-8 
36-6 j21 
36-4 |22 
35-7 |23 
36-7 |24 
85-7 125 
35 = |26 
37-1 |27 
37-2 |28 
37 «(29 
36-3 |30 
38-1 [31 
36-5 132 
36-3 133 
36-1 |34 
35-4 135 
36-136 
35-1 |37 
35-1 [38 
36:5 |39 
36-7 |40 
39-4 {41 
87-5 |42 
35 48 
36 «144 
388 = 145 
38-5 |46 
37-8 |47 
38-7 |48 
39°5 149 
39 {50 
36-1 
37-2 |51 
35 {52 
37:0 
36-2 153 
39-5 154 
35°38 155 
87-1 (56 
38-6 
40-3 |57 
41 58 
36 = (159 
37-3 |60 
38-5 |61 
40-9 
37-4 162 
41-4 |63 
44-6 |64 
39-6 165 
39°4 166 
41-7 |67 
40 ‘|68 
43°38 169 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
























> 4 Canned Vegetables 
» o 4 - ae 
S = 5 8 2 g ie: 
a. | 4 ee Sc. eee lea 3 
os | F # gas] xf | $2 | 8 a8 
ives A 3 Oa by em OH g ms - ee 
Locality 48 ce Oe) eos ag Ae ae A in aie 
So | Ss | #4 |S82| Sa) oe | ga | oa) ee | ae 
o-7 i Q5 — Zn OH 3 og >) a ~2 
$3 Sh aH yz w 2h ES, 298 a’ Oo as 
oo | 32 | 38 | ee8| 28 | 83 | 62 | 821] ga | Se 
O Q m fy AG a a BH ay oO 
cents cents | cents cents cents cents cents } cents cents | cents 
Dominion (average)................- 28-8 6-50) 17-7 3°5 5-1 9-6 11-8 14-1 12-6 14-6 
Nova Scotia (average)..............- 27-4 7:0 17-2 4-0 5-3 9-3 13-4 14-4 12-5 14-5 
HSV QUOY sees sshiccte,sjebrs oes ouree's 27-5 7-3 16:9 3:7 5-5 9-3 13-7 14-8 13-1 14-6 
2—New Glasgow...........0e000- 27-6 |6-7-7-3 16-9 3-9 5-1 9-1 11-6 13-6 12-9 14 
B—Aimlherstetcsssss woes see ecceee.e 25 7-3 16-7 4-4 5-2 8-7 13-3 13-8 13 14-2 
BE eax srorreicisintevisiae ee « iste Siardiers sie 29-1 6-7 16-9 3-5 5-2 8-9 13-5 14-9 11-3 15-3 
== WandSOr nes cses cases achercuianee.s 26-7 |6-7-7-3 18-7 4-1 5-5 10 14 15 12-7 15 
Ga IRUTOMraetian ee ate cce siete aamterese 28-4 6-7 17 4-1 5°5 9-8 14-2 14-5 11-7 13-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 25-5 7:3 18 3-6 5 9-3 13-5 15-5 13-3 15-7 
New Brunswick (average).......... 29-2 7-5 17-9 3-8 5-2 9-7 13-7 14-3 11-8 13-9 
S—-MONCLON tac saeGic ote scaites « 30-4 8 17-4 4-1 5-7 10-7 13-8 15-1 13-5 14-1 
ORS Ua SONI tote vice. see stee 0 acto tursrereisie 29-3 7:3 19-4 4 5-6 9 13-1 14-9 12-3 14-4 
1O—Bredericton,,. 0. cs6 ss ceswcleton 27-2 7:3 16-8 3-8 5-1 8-9 14-4 14 11-2 14-1 
Ti Bathurstincs ash. sere sete varies 30 7:3 18 3°3 4-5 10 13:5 13 10 13 
Quebec (average)................... 26-3 5-2 17-1 3-7 5-3 8-8 11-9 12-5 12-6 13-9 
—Quebec....... 27-3 6 16-4 3-9 5:4 9-4 12-3 12 12-7 14-6 
13—Three Rivers. 30°3 4-7 18-4 4-1 5 8-9 12-5 14-6 16:5 15-4 
14—Sherbrooke... 26-9 5:3 16-3 3-4 5-6 9 12-7 13 11-9 15-3 
JO—-DOLElin aan ecistien states Hales sitmersce 25 5 17-9 3-3 5 7-6 10-5 12-7 11-3 13-1 
16—St. Elyacinthe: «jcc Secishe «+ 23°3 4-3 16-2 3-2 5 9 11-9 12-8 12:1 13-2 
TOES VOhinigh «cb as accnhgoe. Se a. 26-2 |4-7-6 17-5 3-9 6 Sv] eam Pete 14-5] 13-8 
18—Thetford Mines................ 25-7 |4-3-5-7 17-3 3-8 5-5 7:8 13 12-2 12-6 14 
LOR Miontrenleeste letersi e de caiciatois.e 26-8 | 6-6-7 17-8 3-9 4-9 9-6 11-3 12-2 12-5 13-9 
ZO EMU ese as stoaicialolnn eae oie aloes 25-3 4-6 16-1 3-8 5 8-8 11-6 10-9 9 11:7 
Ontario (average).................5- 28-9 6-2 17-2 3:3 4-9 10-1 12-2 13-8 ji-4 13-7 
TOC CA W tie atorersiete ns'aherey e's deete nite ae 30-7 |5-3-7-3 17-3 4 5-3 9-9 10-4 10-5 10:7 13-5 
22——Broclevall Oras cies oaretene stevacielon's 27-7 6 14-4 3°3 4-8 10-3 12 12-9 10-8 12-2 
Za IN SbON ae aeieicelai fae can teks 25-5 6 15-6 3-5 5 10 12-3 12-2 10-1 13 
Aa—Bellovilles. .:taceutoonaaeccaete es 27-6 6 16-8 3°3 4-9 10-8 12-1 13-2 9-3 12-7 | 
25—Peterborough. ....0.0-scsc00-- 27-8 6 15-7 3-1 4-4 11 12-1 12-1 10-8 14-8 
2O—OstAWaT sacamoechlon te jaceens 29 6-6-7 16 2-9 5-1 10-2 11 12-9 10-4 12-2 | 
2c OT I Aer state claieteteforsiore so aaherare nate a * 29-4 5:3 17-2 3-1 4-4 10-5 12 14-8 11-2 14-5 
2E— VOLO tOrnar arte aorta manele ae 34-2 |6-7-7:3 18-2 3:3 5-3 10-1 12-1 13-4 10-8 14 
29—Niagara Falls...... ea ate os 31-2 6-7 18-3 3-3 4-5 8:3 13-2 13-9 11 14 
30—St. Catharines..........0..000. 27-2 5-3 17-2 3-1 4-5 10-1 12-3 13-3 10-8 13-3 
allem tl tomas rereercistieeaelecethe os 34-1 |5-3-6-7 17-9 3 5:3 10-2 11-6 13-8 11-6 13-9 
SZ—ETANLOLA Gs cei a. sleleieisrsieie sie siete ee| 31°83 15-3-6°7 17-2 2-7 4-4 10-6 12-7 12-3 9-9 12-1 
Some CLALUtnrccrsetiereteh ts oloiescrcictoestich on 31-7 6 17-8 3 4-7 10-6 13-7 13-7 11-7 13-7 
Bae Cue ae tam rate crs sa tererectoraasitocss 31-1 6 17-8 3-2 4-9 10-7 12-1 13-3 11-7 13-8 
35—Kitchener, ...........000ceee00. 28-6 6 17-5 2-9 4-7 9-7 12-2 12-5 10-8 12-6 
BO NWOOUSEOCKC x ote sssvste als aloletc trie ese 25-3 5-3-6 16-1 2-9 4-6 9-7 11-1 13-6 10:3 13-6 
Ba OLACL OG ag. cc1ei ci tats iors asloartte sxe 26 6 17-8 2-9 4°5 10:3 11-3 13-6 10:3 13-4 
B8=— DONA ON arate sicroteiaiecre erste isinictevas> 28:7 | 6-6-7 18-5 3-1 4-7 9-5 11-3 12-9 10-8 12-4 
BOR UNy LOMAS s.s 0:5 cisjoave ae Beaten. 28-6 |5-3-6-7 18-2 2-8 4-5 11-2 13-4 13-9 12-6 14-1 
40—Chatham......... nie 25-2 5-3 17 2-9 4-6 10-1 12-7 13-1 11-4 13 
41—Windsor.. 28-7 |6-7-7°3 18-5 3°3 4-5 10-1 12-6 12-4 12-1 14:3 
42—Sarnia...... ae 25-3 5°3 17-8 2-9 5 9-6 12-5 13-3 13-3 13-6 
AZ—Owien! SOUNC sp acy onctsaecete oe 28-7 | 5-3-6 19 3 4-2 10-1 13-7 15-8 14-6 15-6 
Ad—NOLUMUBAY | sceicre.teyosleeheitetietetale 30-8 6-7 17 3-9 5-5 10 12 13-4 11-4 13-6 
AD— SUC DULY ss.6 sacs sui oe aeiotion aie 29-7 16-7-7°3 16-2 4 6:8 Silica 14-9 12-2 14-5 
BGR Cho alt Fe scays aisle ore score a state is: nave o> 30-6 6-7 16 3-9 6:2 10:3 14-6 13-8 11-1 15-6 
(eI ING Wao izis oYoiosts create hoeero ae 28-2 6-7 14-7 3-9 4-3 9-2 11-5 15-1 13-7 14-5 
48—Sault Ste Marie................ 28-3 6-7 18 4 5:9 11-1 13-2 13-4 12-8 13-7 
AQ—-PorbATthurs.). o% <1 «tata aareine 26-7 6-7 18-7 3°3 5-1 10-1 10-9 13-2 10-4 13-5 
DO=—HOrt Wallis se te, scree ealecte nese ote 28-2 6:7 17 3-6 5-2 9-7 11-1 13-7 12-9 14 
Manitoba (average)................. 28-9 5-9 19-3 3:3 5-2 10-9 12-1 15-9 13-6 16-1 
GI—-WINN IPE Ea. sales averse ose Sa. delorcs 30-2 5-6-6 19-5 3-2 4-9 10-2 12-1 15-9 13-4 15-9 
l= DrAnd OnFeys ache ewe hae wee oe 27-6 |5-6-6:2 19 3-3 5-4 11-6 12-1 15-9 13-8 16-2 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 29-5 6-2 18-3 3-3 5-0 10-3 12-0 15-6 15-1 16-2 
DS NEGINAS nic cock. conkes cae oedale ee 31-4 B= 0 7 | se aaarne< 3:3 5-5 11-2 12-1 15-4 14-6 15-4 
64—Princov Al bert i: cases sajees cite os 28 57 20 3:3 4-6 8-9 12 15-4 15-2 15-5 
DD Saskatoon sce aaceees do emctoe ne 29-8 6-7 15 3-2 4-8 10-7 12-6 15-3 14-1 16-3 
OG — MOOS OI A Wire ats ais:scsteiece Sevsin Aisle ole 28-9 6-4 20-0 3:3 5 10-4 11-4 16-2 16-3 17-4 
Alberta (average) ................... 30-6 6-9 18-5 3-4 4-8 9-8 10-6 14-7 14-3 16-9 
Ot——MedicinesHat. .s.ac. scene dese 32-2 |6-7-7-4 18-2 3-5 5-7 11 11-2 15-1 15-4 17-3 
OS — Dy rumMNelEr ved, cc sey oace onceee 32-5 7-4 20 3-4 5-3 10-4 10 15 13-7 19 
G9 EGMONTONG «ae steiarelous cle Me nelerae 28-1 6-76] 17-9 3°3 4-6 8-7 10-8 13-6 13-4 15-7 
G0 —Caloary im eck oc cei ods oe 31-2 6-7 18-2 3°3 4-1 9-5 10:3 14-4 14-8 16-3 
61—Lethbridge........... 28-8 6-7 18 3-4 4-2 9-2 10:8 15-3 14-4 16-1 
British Columbia (average) 31-2 8-1 19-8 3-8 5-7 8-4 8-4 14-9 14-9 16-8 
62—Fernie.. 32-1 8-3 17 3-4 5-7 9-5 8-8 15-8 14-6 17-7 
63—Nelson.. 30-9 8-3 19-4 4 5-1 9-2 9-6 15-7 18-7 18-7 
Gs Sra Terie ib ore orriepeers een edeeion 30 8-3 17-6 3°8 5-2 8-4 8-4 15 15 18-5 
65—New Westminster 32-2 7-5c] 22-1 3-8 5 7:7 7-5 14 14 15 
66—Vancouver 30-8 7-5ce| 21-2 3-8 5-4 8-2 8-1 13-8 14-5 14-8 
67—Victoria......... eters apele Stevelere ote 29-7 8:3 20-4 3-6 6-2 7-7 8-1 14 14 15-5 
OS—-Nanaimo:. os sence viactems sees = 33-1 8-3 20-8 3-9 6-7 8-1 8-3 15-1 14-1 17-2 
69—Prince Ruperty vc. sc csicceus oe 30°5 8-3 20 4-1 6 8-1 8-5 15-5 14 17 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
6 Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 6c. and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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oO 
2 2 : a ‘ 2 ES 
4 eg 3 q od Q = Q Ss 
| & oD 2 ie pb ® 5 
e | B38 3 seopee |eeo| &.| Be | Sa") 84 & 
ad Oe é rs Ba or | $8 a kona ss ee a 
PERO Mr ||) apace 2 a oa aS Blade agar a 2.0 Bi Ba Fae 
-H2] «fe = z > & Bg ae [Peas ' 3 38 a a 
aga > S 19 Oa q-3 0 ao 5 & H mo 
ges 8y ee ‘eee tela Rem Hk | zo0 a sh ae An aw 
aoe = O By K oe ah sn wae ge g- HO Eo 
OOR) “RH D o xo pa Ra | sou 5 Ba an aa 5a 
a 5 a a ei a a = 5 3 5 = 5 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
71| 4-5] 1-238] 26-0| 24-3] 19-3] 12-2] 15-4] 17-8 65-9 25-0 56-3 41-7 
6-9| 4-8] 1-149] 22-8] 22-4] 17-6] 12-7| 14-1] 16-7 61-6 24.3 55-7 42.2 
Senay | (40670) aah. t.. 126 | is-s | sages! (ied | oo... Obra [oe a0 ft 
7 5-1] 1-218 | 23-7 | 35 16-6 | 12:6] 14-6| 15-9 64:7 24-1 67-5 37-8 | 2 
6-9| 4-9| -817] 19-5] 20 22-5| 14-7| 13-9] 18 52-5 33-2 55 47-5 | 3 
FN | a7) 2-485.) j2k-da) loz-aul 46 12-2] 14-2] 16-6 66:7 24-7 84-7 39-2 | 4 
7 Af | id<2%6s 24-64). 20: ae). l2.5.6- 12 13 ical Moe Suthers a5 2| 6 
6-4) 4.9] 1-109| 93-1| 19-7] 15-5 | 11-4] 14-3] 16-5 62:5 EME eg od 38-7 | 6 
7 5 017 | 18-7| 16-5} 15-5| 11-9]  .19-8| 15 71 25-2 55 40-7 | 7 
7-1| 4:5| -945| 21-4| 26-1] 18-7| 13-1] 13-9| 16-3 57-5 24-0 54-2 46-6 
6-8| 4-5| -955| 21-3| 80-7] 16-7] 13 14-7 | 17 55 24-4 55 50 | 8 
BO) 4-6] 1-971,| 93-0 1> 22-5y\ 121 15-6| 14-2] 16-5 60 24-1 55 45.19 
a 91 | 20-3] 25 17-9 |, «13-5.| -1349|) 16-8 57-5 25 52-5 44-8 |10 
Bee Wee |e kcbcos Dar eal. Ua. a 20 102 1) coe eis caanee ss. Be acre ok il 
6-6 | 5-2| 1-185 | 23-7] 28:0] 17-4| 11-8] 15-9| 16-1 78-7 26-0 59:0 39-5 
7-2| 5-21 1-166] 25 31-7| 19 14-2| 15-2] 16-6 89-7 93-9 55 39-3 |12 
6-61 5-9| 1-19.) 97-1] 21-5) 47-2| 13-2] 17-7| 17 75 aris phat ore 42-5 |13 
Betal eel 5 456 $2i-dal otc .o 19-5 |) -14-3 |) 15-9 | ,16>7 80 25 68-5 40-9 |14 
Bree k-R:| biSaS:|' Teasgul. look 16-5 | 10 16 Lash lees a B78 Pee 38-7 |15 
6-8} 5-2| 1-17 | 23-3 | 20 14 re 165) 19-2 la. aco ae 39-7 |16 
Pople Beet 1eear|! Hes 35 16-3 |) 2 40-8'| S45 16. Wee. goo (Vere 38-5 17 
BG. 5 6a Ss eee 16 i) 7s iSE lege ane eee 41-3 |18 
7-1) 4-7| 1-491.| 24-2 | 33:3} 20-8| -11-4| 15-3} 15-7 88-9 25 54:2 36-8 |19 
Gls 4-9) 1-129 | 33-4] (26-4) 17-7| 10-3 | 13-8] 18-4 60 23-1 58-3 37-5 [20 
6-8 | 4-11 1-245| 26-7] 23-9] 20-2] 12-2| 15-3] 18-0 63-3 24-8 55-8 38-0 | 
TEMAS | SA-Biet| (85-44), t29-o.1 [47-8 |! 549-1 |) «1428 | 47-0 53-7 25-5 49-6 39-7 [24 
oa aa | '-iGa| [25 Datta he. 10 1:5 | 217-3 65 25-4 61:3 40 (2 
el ee aBo| feeseel harks cc. 13:4} 045-5). 17-1 67 23-3 51-2 39-1 [23 
6 4-4] 1-18 | 25 iS-nhl eee 13-6| 15-4| 17-6 63-3 21-9 56-3 29-9 [24 
6 dee 14-G8yi] 29h-€e  123-S)-. 9-8-5. 10-6 | 15-1 | 17 70 28 56-3 25-6 [2s 
Geyiry 4-3 | 145087,| 98-45 G0. fic le ns. 12-8| 14-6| 17:2 61 23.3 67 37-3 [20 
Ge Folee a-0 | /855:) 1206s 129. crl..5.505. 11-7| 16-2| 18-7 65 26-6 53. 30-2 [27 
Feel Het Ast 1) fese¥ol | 12b-Bl.d.c.c. 14-8| 15-2] 17-9 69 23-0 57 34-8 28 
eet ee) ea) dere cia | Ger bes ot oS ee 
6-1 4 1-32 » 5 . 4 . 
7-9| 4-5] 1-199 10-6} 15-1] 16-4 22-9 50 30-5 [31 
6-6 | 3-8 1-23 11:3] 15-4] 16-9 23-5 |... ee 30-2 (32 
7-1| 3-8] 1-23 11-8| 165 18-5 |. 23:6 55 34-8 [83 
7-5 | 3-4] 1-05 12-3) 15-9| 17- 25-7 aT 30-6 [34 
6-9} 3-7| 1-15 12-6 | 14-7| 17-2 22 54 36 [35 
5-8 | 3-5] 1-28 12-6] 14 16-4 25 59 38 [36 
CF aan ey tee 16.0 23-9 67-5 36-2 [38 
5-7 | 3-61 1-30 10 14-5 | 16- 23-9 30-2 38 
Br |) B-7 | (1-35 15] 14-9] 18-4 25-1 J... ie 38-2 [59 
ean coo fee || fea tee 25 65 40-1 |41 
5-3 3-5 2 : ; 6 
6-9 | 3-9] 1-43 11-6| 15-2| 17-6 a5 ee 37-6 |42 
14 17-2] 19-1 30-8 50 | 37 
Ne go ie 17-8 26-2 52 42-6 [44 
6-1 4-1] 1-28 12-7] 14-4 - 42-6 |id 
14-4] 16-8] 20-8 26-9 54 
a $ 2 920-8 26-7 61-7 44.2 146 
8-8| 5-6] 1-52 10-7 | 16-5 ; 7 41-2 |47 
13-8| 15-6] 20 25-5 52 1 
aS oh oe 20 25-7 52-7 39-2 |48 
ee | is ae eo ees 23-9 50-5 38-6 {49 
le oo ae 2 | 15-8 | 10-6 25-1 48-3 41 {50 
7.7 , ‘ F a a OF. c 44.0 
9-1| 4:7] \-848 11] 16-6) 18-1 25-0 52:3 44.0) 
; ee Bee eyo tare 24.3 64-5 44-3 |52 
Ged} 14:4 | %-208 83] Wa) 7-7 24-3 64-5 44-3 
eee”) aes 8 | 19-8 | 20-4 25 62-5 49-2 153 
ee _ : : 26-5 51-2 50 54 
9-2 5-4 -905 14-9 18 20-6 45-0) BR 
ae a8 ‘oe oe a 7-9 5.8 30-1 48-7 |56 
5. ; . F y : . : 49-3 
Oe ah aoe ey eae ban 56.8 ae BLT \57 
hbee || a aee ee ade etnies 27-5 55 52-5 |58 
ee pa toy | te 16-1 23-4 57-2 48-1 |59 
ot ares | ECBO? re a ee eae 24-6 53 47-6 160 
eee oe ine oe | t641| 17-2 27-7 55-7 46-5 {61 
ae oe ee es | 452) 15.7 25-3 57-4 47-1 
eum as | oe ee it aca lane. 26-9 61-6 50 62 
oe eh eee 12.8 5-9 | 16-6 27-5 60-6 52-5 |63 
Soil oa | aoe 3 | ie | 45 26-6 51-6 47-5 64 
al ee a ea 2-3) 15 15 26-6 B16 47-5 [64 
6-9 4 1-433 ; 14.5 21-3 52-9 41-3 |66 
SWE Wee pe Nee kia 24-2 55 44-4 |67 
Peake Ee Seed acl nee 25 60 48-7 |68 
pide: le 10-5 | 16 18 71 26 63 48-7 69 





c¢ Since September, 1930, some bakers selling bread at 6ic. to 7c. per pound loaf, the latter predominating. 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 























































































S 3 is a 3 8 
ugar = ° oa eo. - - « 
at He be pas Woe | barca ees Pp =3 = 
= ae 3 2 FSi erie Oe Ne as 2 a Pa. 3 
-~ oo ood ° - 0.5) g oo 8 Sg Ce ° 
mS oma 5 A |2s*) e2 | 5a s 3 se) 2 
ea ® 3 = > 3 5 ae ora et 
pee 88 jp | Sc |B [822] ad |Bs| ce | Sa | cs | 2d g8 
aa ES om | os 1g = a et = 3h 
asclesel as |Ss ieee] 29 [a8] 82 | gs | Be | $8 Ag 
Bedloeo| oa] Salssal 8 ae] ow RR = = 62 a 
OHA aS a oO Ss a a oO n n <i 
cents | cents | cents | cents|cents| cents |cents| cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-3 | 6-1 | 52-1 | 56-7 | 26-3 5-4 | 3-2 9 55-3 11-9 5-8 16-222 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-6 | 6-2 | 57-0 | 54-4 | 26-4 12:5 | 3-4 56-5 40-3 12-8 6-2 —— 
I—Sydney sic cseen es 6: 6:2 | 53-1 | 54-2 | 27-4 16-4 | 3-7 66 50 13-4 6-1 — 
2—New Glasgow........ 7 6:4 | 55-7 | 53-4 | 26-7 12-5 | 3 55 36:8 13-5 6-7 =~ 
Oa ATOMS tee teeta c 7 6-6 | 62-5 | 60 22-5 11 3-9 — 40 11-7 6-4 oad 
A Ela lifamem eyeneeonsisiee 5-7 | 5-6 | 55-7 | 49-7 | 26-6 12-4 | 2-7 50 40 12-4 6-5 16-50 
i —AWMCEG Mersnpposepecas 6-3 | 5-8 | 56-7 | 58-3 | 27-5 10-7 | 3-9 — 40 13-5 5-3 a= 
Ga rurOdae soe. ce cee 7 6-3 | 58 55-5 | 27-9 12 3-2 55 34-7 12-3 5-9 ca 
7—P.H.1.-Charlottetown] 5-8 | 5-7 | 50-8 | 50-2 | 26-2 13-5 | 3-5 54-5 37-7 12-5 5-9 ao ae 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-6 | 6-1 | 56-0 | 57-0 | 26-7 12-7 | 3-2 62-7 41-0 12-4 6-2 16- 
Sa Monctone ms. dees 6-8 | 6-2 | 59-3 | 57-1 | 28-4 12-4 | 3:3 61-2 42 13 5-5 16-00g 
9—St: John... 2. ...| 6:8 | 6:2 | 60-5 | 56-4 | 26-7 12-7 | 3-2 67-5 AT 12:6 6-7 |15-50-16-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-8 | 6-5 | 55-3 | 59-5 | 26-7 12-7 | 2-8 57-1 40 11:3 6-2 16-00 
ii—Bathurat 0...) «ton 6 5-5 | 49 55 25 13 3-4 65 35 12-5 6-5 17-00 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9 | 5-7 | 54-1 | 56-9 | 26-3 14-2 | 3-1 58-3 59-4 10:7 5-4 15-319 
12—Quebecisss.sccterens a 5-8 | 5-6 | 54 60-1 | 25-7 16-7 | 2-9 62-3 63-3 10-7 5-9 15-50 
13—Three Rivers.........| 6:1 | 5-7 | 56-7 | 59-3 | 26-6 13:7 | 3-8 58 60 11-5 5-7 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-7 | 5-5 | 55-5 | 58-4 | 26-2 14:4] 3 53-9 61-2 10-7 5:3 16-50 
1G SOLE laneemntyeeyetren 6-1] 6 50 56-2 | 27-5 11-2 | 2-9 55 60 10 6 14-75 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6 5-7 | 53 51-7 | 27-5 13-7 | 3:8 55 60 10-7 5 14-50-15-00 
ite JOHNS sas \ectelae con 5-5 | 5-5 | 52-5 | 56-2 | 25-5 15-3 | 2-1 66-7 65 10 5-3 14-00 
18—Thetford Mines....... 6-2 | 5-7 | 54-4 | 58-9 | 27-5 13°12] 3-2 54-7 50 11-8 5-3 16-00 
19 Montréal .2 6... 100 5-7 | 5-7 | 57-1 | 58-9 | 25-5 15-6 | 3 59 58-3 10-5 5-3 |15-50-16-00 
ZO EL aten wleicie weno 6-1 | 5-7 | 53-7 | 52-1 | 24-9 14-3 | 3-3 60 56-7 10-7 5-2 |15-50-15-75 
Ontario (average). ---| 6-3} 6-1 | 52-5 | 58-3 | 25-4 13-9 | 3-1 57-1 57-5 11-0 5-7 15-696 
21—Ottawa.... «-| 5°9 | 5-8. | 58-8 | 58-7 | 26-1 14 2-8 61-4 55-9 10-4 5-6 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville. veel 822-4) Ob | 82" 53-5) | 25 13-5 | 3-2 62-5 50 10-7 6-5 15-00 
25— IIPS TOM ne ssierive afereree 5-9 | 5-7 | 52-2 | 54-4 | 25-5 12-4] 2-8 55 53-5 11-2 5-8 15-00 
ZA—BeMOVING Siero ce-ciesiore 6-5 | 6-2 | 54-9 | 58-7 | 25 14 3-3 57-8 60 11-5 5-6 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6-2 | 6-1 | 55-5 | 58-2 | 24-4 14-7 | 3-3 58-7 51-4 10-7 6 15-00 
26—OBNAWBE. sie asfeeicie soe 6 5-9 | 48-2 | 62-7 | 24-7 11-7 | 3 56-2 58-7 10:5 6 15-50-16 -00 
Zi Orilligeanace sosnraoee 6-5 | 6-4 | 58-2 | 56-7 | 25 14-2 | 3-6 54 50 11 5-8 |16-00-16-50 
28 — AN OLONEO wares arctaieretoleie 6-1] 6-1 | 53-5 | 61-6 | 24-4 11-8 | 2-9 56-3 56-9 10 5-4 |15-00-15-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6:2 | 6:2 | 56-7 | 58 25-7 15 3-5 59-1 65 10-4 5-8 |13-75-14-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-1] 6-1 | 51-3 | 62-1 | 24-4 13-7 | 2-9 56-9 62-5 11 5-7 |14-00-14-50¢ 
Bl—HamiltOn. J... ne 5-9 | 5-8 | 52 63-4 | 24-9 11-5 | 2-7 50-5 54-3 9-7 5-4 15-00 
32—Brantford..... 0.0026 6-3 | 6 53-1 | 56-5 | 24-3 13-1 | 2-9 62-7 65-8 10-2 5-8 |15-00-15-50 
Soe rab ey asters Narn etieee 6-3 | 5-9 | 51-7 | 56-5 | 25-1 13-7 | 2-9 63-9 60-4 10 5-8 |15-00-15-50 
34—Guelph... ---| 6-4] 6-4 | 52-4 | 58-6 | 25-4 13-7 | 2-8 58-3 55 10-6 5-4 |15-00-15-50 
35— Kitchener. .--| 5°8 | 5-8 | 40-3 | 55-7 | 24-8 12:9 | 3:3 50-6 58-3 10-3 5-5 |15-00-15-50 
36—Woodstock --| 6:2 | 6-2 | 55-2 | 49-2 | 24-6 13 2°8 52-2 54-7 10-6 5-4 |15-00-15-25 
DU UTAULOL Gee sasionaaeiers 6-3 | 6-1} 51-2 | 58-5 | 24-9 12-8 | 3-2 55-4 52-1 10-6 5-7 |15-50-16-00 
BS—WONAONS. Neerasers wevsseree 6-1] 6 56-5 | 58 24-4 14-5 | 3-1 52-5 53-7 10 5-1 |15-50-16-00 
* 39—Sty Thomas...c. asec 6-5 | 6-2 | 53-1 | 59-8 | 24-8 13-4 | 3-1 58-3 60 11-5 6-3 |15-00-15-50 
A0—-Chatham sa... secretes 5-8 | 5-8 | 46-7 | 55-4 | 24-6 12-6 | 2-6 58-6 — 10-1 5-4 15-00 
41—WiIndSOris aces eccses 5-9 | 5-8 | 52-1 | 56-3 | 25-4 14-3 | 2-6 56-9 60 10 5-5 |15-50-16-00g 
ADRS AEM cts CeiaNaraterreree 6-8 | 6-5 | 54-4 | 58-8 | 24-6 14 2°8 60-7 — 10-3 6 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-1] 6-1] 56-2 | 60 26-2 13-1 | 3-7 57-5 56-7 11-4 6 15-00-15 -50 
AA —INOLUREBAY).4 a dsieiceteoe 7:3) 7 60 58-2 | 27 16-2 | 3-4 56-7 60 13-5 5-6 16-50 
45—Sudbury ..e-{ 6°5 | 6-2 | 57-8 | 64-5 | 24-2 18-5 | 3-2 59-2 60 -- 5-3 |17-00-17-50 
AG— Copal te sansa dense 71} 6:7 | 54 60 29-2 15 3°7 54 56-7 14 6 18-00 
ATM tm se stones agence 6-7 | 6-1 | 48-2 | 55-6 | 28-2 15:7 | 3:3 52-2 _ 11:3 5-8 |17-00-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......} 6-7 | 6-4 | 46 59-8 | 25-6 15 2-6 53 62-5 13-7 6-1 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur.. | 6-2 | 5:9 | 45-7 | 59-9 | 26-1 16 2-8 57-2 58 11-9 5-4 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William.. ---| 6°9 | 6-8 | 51-2 | 60 27-6 14-4 | 2-8 64-4 60 11-2 5-2 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-0 | 6-8 | 47-9 | 52-0 | 27-5 14:1 | 3-1 54-1 58-2 12-3 6-4 21-500 
DL==WiRMIPOS sas crises ha ne 7-1 | 7-1 | 47-2 | 49-2 | 26-8 13-6 | 3 52-5 54-6 11-6 6-9 19-50 
5Z—Brandon ese ee. 0ee 6-8 | 6-5 | 48-6 | 54-7 | 28-1 14-6] 3-1 55-7 61-7 13 5-8 23-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-5 | 6-3 | 50-9 | 59-2 | 27-7 19:7 | 3-1 53-9 58-4 14-1 6-2 23-250 
DS——ROZINGM. Pilenaeeasnen 5-7 | 5-4 | 53 61-8 | 26-2 | a20 2-9 50 60 15 7 22-50 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-2 | 6-6 | 50-8 | 61-5 | 28-6 | a19-2] 3-4 56-7 60 15 5-2 — 
65—Saskatoon.).......... 6-4 | 6-3 | 47-9 | 54-2 | 26-3 | a19-7] 2-9 55 53-7 11-9 — 24-00 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-8 | 6-7] 51-9 | 59-3 | 29-6] a19-8] 3 — 60 14:6 6-4 —_ 
Alberta (average).......... 6-4] 6-5 | 47-2 | 55-0 | 27-4 18-7 | 3-4 58-7 60-1 14-2 5-8 _ 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-6 | 7-2 | 50 56-9 | 29-2 | 222-1] 3-7 68-6 62 14-1 5-7 g 
58—Drumbeller.......... 6-5 | 7 — = |) 29 a22-5 | 3-7 57-5 60 15 5-5 _ 
59—Edmonton..... ---| 6-4] 651 | 46-1 | 56-7 | 25-7 | af6-1] 3-2 54-9 — 14:8 5:7 = 
60—Calgary.... Paul. Oneal 45-3 | 47-2 | 25-9 | a17-2] 3-2 52-5 61-2 12-3 6-4 _— 
61—Lethbridge 6-1] 6 47-5 | 59-3 | 27 al5-6 | 3-2 60 57:5 14-7 5-5 — 
British Columbia (average)| 6-2 | 5-9 | 47-2 | 53-5 | 27-7 21:9 | 3-6 61-0 58-9 12-6 6-0 _ 
G2—Blornioren. fae cactenes 6-6 | 6-7 | 48-7 | 55 27-5 | ald 3-4 62-5 60 13-3 5-7 _— 
G3 Nelsons eesaclaiceeiiene 6-9 | 6-5 | 50-6 | 61-4 | 29-4] 026-1] 4 61-9 60-8 13-5 6 — 
OSes a Aaa since Mee 6-6 | 6-1 | 49-1 | 62-5 | 25 a25 3-1 60 60 12-5 6-5 _ 
65—New Westminster....| 5-5 | 5-2 | 43-3 | 44-2 | 27-5 | a19-2] 3-4 58 57 11-9 5-2 _ 
66—Vancouver........... 5-2] 5 45 49-7 | 25-8 | 020-5] 3-1 60-2 60 11-2 5-5 _ 
OC Vicbomaerceecet cd. ace 6-7 | 5-9 | 46-1 | 47-2 | 26-6] 021-5] 3-2 60-4 55-8 12 5-8 — 
68—Nanaimo............. 5-6 | 5-9 | 50 52-9 | 30-4 | 022-9] 4-1 62-5 60 14 6-7 _— 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-3 5-5 | 45 55 29 a25 4-2 62-5 57-5 12-5 6-7 _— 
a ee ee eee 


, _4. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. ¢. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
j. In British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published 
bouses, $20, others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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3 
a 
3 8 3 
bq K au 
g ® ow 
aS es =§ 
mT oO Th 
28 3 Ba 
faa oO q 
$ $ $ 
9-989 12-547 12-068 
9-271 11-875 9-600 
7-65 | 9-20- 9-60 6-00 
. 2 = — 
9-25 13-00 8-00 
11-25 12-10 15-00 
10-00-12-00 a 10-00 
8-50-— 9-75 |12-50-13-50d 9-00 
10-50 13-25 9-50 
10-813 13-000 10-125 
10-50-12-50g 13 -00g 9-00g 
11-00-12-50 |12-00-14-00 |13-00-16:00 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 
10-00 — 8-00 
9-375 12-771 13-096 
10-00 12-00 14-67¢ 
8-00-10-00 14-00 10-00 
11-00 a 10-00 
_ = 10-50 
8-00 11-00 15-00 
— 14-00 = 
10-00 {12-25-12-50 |15-00-16°00 
8-25 |13-00-13-50 16-00c 
10-546 11-741 13-316 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 
9-00 — _ 
9-00 13-00 14-00 
ae 12-50 12-00 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 
36-00-13 -60 12-00 16-50 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 
11-00 11-50 17-00 
g 10-00¢ gZ 
g 9-00-11-00g g 
9-00 11-00 16-50 
12-00 11-50 _ 
10-00 12-00 14-00 
11-50 |10-50-11-50 14-00 
10-00-11-50 11-50 16-00 
10-00-i2-00 11-50 12-00 
10-50 |12-00-14-00 16-00 
12-00 |10-00-12-00 = 
9-00 |10-25-11-50 |14-00-15-00 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 — 
8-00g' 11-00g g 
9-50 13-00 —= 
8-00 10-50 12-00 
12-50 = 10-00 
12-00-13 -50 13-50 — 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 13-00 
13-00-13 -50 14-00 — 
11-00-11-50 10-00 — 
9-00-13-00 13-00 10-00 
9-00-13-00 |10-25-12-50 9-50 
10-750 15-625 _ 
12-00 15-50 _ 
7-00-12-00 |14-00-17-50 12-00 
9-813 17-375 8-000 
10-00-13 -00 14-75f — 
9-00-10-00 20-00 6-50 
7-50-10-00 17-80 9-50 
9-50 16-95f _ 
6-750 13-000 — 
g g zg 
6-50h — — 
5-00-6-00h 16-00 _ 
8-00-11-50h 10-00f — 
4-00- 6.50h _— a 
10-150 11-640 _ 
6-25- 6-75 = 3 
9-50-11-50 12-70 — 
9-00-11-00 13-50 — 
10-50-11-50 11-50 _— 
10-50-11-50 11-50 — 
10-50-11-50 9-00 _ 
7-70- 8-208 — a 
12-00-1450 ae oa 
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aq 
Wood ome es Rent 
: ® |as : 3 q 
mS a 1X-roome 
o = on 3 3 as as 3 % | house with 
3e8 we a5 3 aC = las 3 Begs incomplete 
Es Ss B38 6.48 ae eS 22og modern 
Of S See EB a mfr 33380 con- 
ees | 38 | 282 | S28 | 2 [28] R382 | venicnces, 
ss) DD n a 0 la | a per month 
$ c. |c $ $ 
14-324 8-688 10-741 9-411/30-7 |10-6 28-227 20-112 
10-600 6-800 8-000 6-400/32-2 |11-8 23-833 16-417 
7-00 5-00 6-00 _— 33-35 }12 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
_— a 8-00c 6-00e}32 12 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 {30 15 |10-00-20-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
16-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 {35 10 |32-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
11-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 |30 10 25-00 20-00 |] 5 
10-00 6-00 8-00 5-00 |32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 6-75 7-50 7-50e/30 12 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
11-375 6-750 8-250 7-050/30-4 |11-3 25-750 19-250 
10-00g 7:-00g 8-00g g 30-352/13 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
14-00-17-00| 6-00-8-00} 7-50-10-00 | 8-00-9-00 |30 10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
10-00 7-00 — 4-80-6-40c/29 10 25-00 18-00 |10 
10-00 6-00 8-00 — 30 12 18-00 15-00 {11 
14-869 8-856 10-306 10-233/28-7 10-0 24-000 15-563 
14-67¢ 12-00c 12-00c 12-00¢/30 8-3|27-00-35-00 = 12 
18-00 8-00 12-00 8-13¢]30 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
12-00 9-00 11-00 15-00 |27-28 }10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
12-00 8-00 9-50 _— = 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
16-67¢c —_ 12-00¢ —_ 26 10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
16-50 8-00 9-00 9-00 |27-28 110 |23-00-33-00 |15-V0-23-00 |17 
9-75c — 6-75¢ 4-50c¢/30 10-15}13-00-15-00 | 8-00-10-00 |18 
16-00-18 -00 10-00 |11-00-12-00 | 12-00-16-00)\30 8.3-10/25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 19 
17-23¢ 7-00 9-00 9-00c] — {10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
15-888 9-833 12-136 11-139)28-9 | 9-7 29-589 21-200 
15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 [30 13. |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
17-60¢ — 14-80c ad 30 10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00c¢}28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
13-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 |30 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 |30 8-3}20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
17-50 12-00 13-00 9-00 |27 8 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72¢|30 10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 |29 8+3}25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g g g g 30g |10 |25-00-30-00 }18-00-23-00 |29 
gz g g g 28g 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
17-00 12-50 13-00 12-00 |25 8-3}25-00-35-00 }18-00-25-00 {31 
17-00¢ — 13:00 8-348c¢)228 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00¢]25 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
15-00 10-00 11-00 _ 27 10 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
18-00 12-00 14-00 — 26-30 | 8-3)35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
15-00 9-00 10-50 _— 7 10 |27-00-31-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
18-00 — 14-00 17-00 |25 8-3/30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
18-00¢ = 11-25¢ 11-25c}]22-23 |10 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
20-00c a — 20-00c}25 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
20-00c — 18-00c} 9-00-15 -00c|28 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
c & g 24-00 Zz ec & g 20-00 |e & g 16-00 [80g 10 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 141 
16-00 — 10-00 10-00 |30 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-80-00 |42 
14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 |28 9-7/20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |43 
12-00 8-00 9-00 _ 35 9-6/30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
15-00-17-25c —_— 10-50-15 -00c 12-75 |30 13 n 25-00 45 
15-00¢ 13-00 |12-00-15-00c _ 30 10 22-00 14-00 |46 
—— 6-00 | 9-75-10-50 _ 35 9 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
12°75 —_ 9-75 6-50c¢}30 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 148 
12-00¢ 9-00 10-00¢ _ 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
10-50 8-50 9-50 _— 30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 150 
— 9-250 10-125 8-500/33-0 |11-5) 4 35-000 24-500 
vs 10-50 11-50 9-00 |31 13 135-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 |35 10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 /52 
11-560 [6-500 9-875 11-000/34-4 |10-0 35-000 23125 
13-00 — 10-00-12-00 — 85 10 |35-00-50-00 30-00 153 
8-00 5-001 6-50 _— 35 11-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
11-00 8-001 9-00 9-00 |30-35 | 8-3]30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |55 
14-00c _- 13-00¢ 13-00¢|35 10 35-00 20-00 |56 
— — 10-667 —_ 31-5 |10-3 31-250 22: 000/57 
g Z g g 10 27-50 20-00 |58 
a= —- 12-00 _- 35 11-7 r r 
_— 6-00 8-00¢ — 33-35 |10 35-00 25:00 |59 
— — 12-00 — 27 10 {25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
—- — _— — 30 10 30-00 18-00 |61 
—- 9-500 10-458 §-079/35-9j |13-1 26-750 20-938 
— 12-06 16-00 5-00 137-40 |15 20-00 | 18-00 |62 
_— 9-50 12°75 5-625¢/45 13+3)22-00-31-00 '20-00-25-00 |63 
a= 9-00 11-00 _ 40 12 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
— = 5-50 _ 30 12 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
_— _ 7°50 4-50 (35 4 29-00 25-00 |66 
— 7-50 10-00 4-77¢]29 13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
— — — 5-50 |35 13-+3)22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
= —_— —— — 35 15 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 169 











Nee ne 


a, Higher price for petroleum coke. L 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively 


(in bulk). 
22865—T 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 


occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 


i. Poplar, eto, 


p. Mining company 
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Commodities Com- 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 
WAT COMMOITIES ...50.5.0.60:0 she veces 502 64-0/127-4|155-9 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— ' 
I. Vegetable Products....... 124 | 58-1/127-9/167-0 
Il. Animals and their Pro- 
NOG nur we cece onl 74 70-9)127-1}145-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products............ 60 | 58-21157-1]176-5 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Io Metro cisisssisi® slancnoye 44 63-9} 89-1)154-4 
V. Iron and its Products...... 39 | 68-9]156-7/168-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products........... 15 | 98-41141-9]135-5 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 73 | 56-8} 82-3]112-1 
IPrOGUCUS sais eae: ceete = 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUCHS Re sree sania omic ef te = 73 63 +4}118-7)141-5 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods........ 204 | 61-9/107-0)140-0 
Foods, beverages and 
HODEICCOM a hee + siets chests 116 | 61-8)119-4/151-0 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 | 62-2] 91-4]126-3 
II. Producers’ Goods......... 351 | 67-4/131-5}163-1 
Producers’ Equipment... . 22 | 55-1} 80-4/108-6 
Producers’ Materials...... 329 69-1/138-3|170-4 
Building and construc- 
tion materials......... 97 | 67-0/100-9}144-0 
Manufacturers’ mater- 
IBIS keen eee cemey 232 69-5|147-2/176-6 
pasel according to origin— 
167 58-211381-3]169-5 
90 70-4/129-9)146-6 
Farm (Canadian)....... 59 | 62-6/132-7/161-4 
Ee Mieirineysee eres oo hess clotehes 16 64-4)111-1]111-7 
Ill. Forest..... 52 63-9) 89-1/154-4 
IV. Mineral 183 67-0)111-3]131-4 
All raw (or partly manufac- 
UGE PA ae cee aian 05.0 Sue: stateless 232 63 -8)120-7/155-7 
All manufactured (fully or 
CHIOHY he) ss Secs se ene emsies 276 64-8/127-6|156-8 


























Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.|Jan. | Feb- 
1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1981 | 1931 
110-0} 97-3] 98-0/102-6|102-2] 97-6] 96-8] 95-0] 94-0} 76-7) 76-0 
108-5] 86-2] 83-7/100-6]102-7| 95-7] 95-2] 89-8] 88-8) 58-0} 59-0 
109-6] 96-0] 95-0]100-3]102-5]100-5|106-3}107-8/109-7] 88-2) 84-6 
96-0}101-7/116-9|112-5|103-6] 94-7] 94-3] 93-2) 87-3] 75-5) 74-7 
129-4/106-3]113-0]101-6]100-7| 98-4] 98-5} 94-0] 92-7] 85-1) 84-9 
128-0104: 6]115-8]104-5|100-8] 97-4] 94-1) 93-3] 92-7] 88-7) 87-9 
97-1| 97-3] 95-3]103-9|104-9] 93-4] 90-4) 99-7] 94-8) 69-1) 67-9 
116-6|107-0|104-4/100-3]101-3}102-4] 93-3] 92-6] 93-3} 89-3) 89-0 
117-0|105-4/104-4] 99-6]101-1] 99-3] 96-2] 94-9] 94-3] 88-4} 88-2 
108-0} 95-1} 93-7| 97-2]101-9] 97-0) 96-1) 94-2] 95-0) 81-7} 80-8 
105-4] 90-2] 91-2] 97-7|102-3| 99-0] 99-4] 97-5]103-0] 79-9} 78-4 
111-4]101-4] 97-0] 96-5|101-7] 95-6} 93-9) 92-0} 89-4) 82-9] 82-4 
112-8] 99-1] 97-8]104-9}102-4) 97-9) 97-7] 95-5) 91-8) 70-3) 69-9 
113-8]104-1]102-5) 99-2|102-9)110-1) 95-9) 94-1) 96-2) 91-5) 91-3 
112-6] 98-2} 97-1|105-5|102-3| 96-5] 97-9] 95-6} 91-5) 67-9) 67-5 
122-8]108-7}111-9}102-9]102-4] 96-3] 95-4) 98-9] 96-7] 84-0) 83-6 
110-2] 95-8] 93-7}106-2|102-3} 96-6] 98-4] 94-9] 90-4) 64-4) 64-0 
103-4] 89-1] 89-3|102-3]103-8] 95-5) 94-9) 89-2) 86-7) 59-0) 59-8 
109-6] 95-5) 95-6/100-6|103-5/100-6}104-3}105-5}105-5) 86-2) 83-3 
102-6] 86-6] 79-8|100-3|102-8| 98-8/103-0] 98-1] 97-7| 61-2} 60-8 
91-6] 91-9} 83-6) 98-3} 96-3]100-5)100-2/104-4/103-9} 84-7] 82-9 
129-4/106-3)113-0}101-6|100-7] 98-3] 98-4] 93-8] 92-6) 84-9) 84-7 
117-6]105-8]105-8)101-6)101-5} 99-1) 91-9} 92-4) 92-0) 84-8) 84-2 
107-5] 94-8] 91-1/100-8|103-6} 98-5] 99-4] 96-2) 94-0) 66-6) 66-0 
116+7/100-5}103-1/103-8|102-1} 97-3] 95-4] 93-1] 92-5) 79-9) 79-4 




















* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 353) 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month, 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen- 
‘The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
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be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal bemg used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuei, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income, 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the iterns included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suff- 
cent to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazeTTe a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminarv figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazeTrr, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
Inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each vear from 1914 to 1918, quar- 
terly from 1919 to 1929, and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
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show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80:1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73:2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-3; 1930, 65-5. ; 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 74-4; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 66-7; 1929, 65:0. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each city. 
When the above index number, 1900-1929, is: 
weighted according to population in each city 
covered for the years 1923-1929, the figures 
are substantially the same as those issued by 
the Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 
113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 
1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 
162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 166-9; 
1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1. For the years 1900 
to 1913 two index numbers of gas costs cal- 
culated for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 
1914-1915, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 
125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 
1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 
108-8; 1908, 106:9; 1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 
1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 100-0. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 








Light ing Ties 





Jan, 1930 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1930 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Nov. 1930 140 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec, 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan, 1931.... 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931.... 129 156 160 142 164 146 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weigats to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices, which ordinarily show some 
seasonal advance at this time, were again 
lower, sirloin steak being down from an 
average of 31-5 cents per pound in January 
to 31:2 cents in February; round steak from 
26:5 cents per pound in January to 26:1 cents 
in February; and nb roast from 24°8 cents 
per pound in January to 24-4 cents in Feb- 
ruary. Somewhat lower prices were reported 
from most localities. Veal was down from an 
average of 22 cents per pound in January to 
21-6 cents in February, while mutton was 
slightly higher at an average price of 27-2 cents 
per pound, Fresh pork was lower in most lo- 
calities, averaging 25-2 cents per pound, as 
compared with 25-9 cents. Bacon declined 
from an average of 38:3 cents per pound in 
January to 37:1 cents in February. In fresh 
fish, cod steak, halibut and white fish were 
slightly lower. Lard was down from an aver- 
age price of 20:8 cents per pound in January 
to 20-1 cents in February. 

Eggs showed a substantial fall in all locali- 
ties, fresh averaging 35:1 cents per dozen, as 
compared with 50-5 cents in January and 
59-7 cents in February, 1930, and cooking 
averaging 27:4 cents per dozen in February, 
40-1 cents in January and 51°8 cents in Febru- 
ary, 19380. Milk was slightly lower at an 
average price of 12 cents per quart, declines 
being reported from Truro, Kingston, Oshawa, 
St. Catharines, London and Sudbury. Dairy 
butter was slightly lower at an average price 
of 33-5 cents per pound in February, but the 
price of creamery advanced from 37:3 cents 
per pound in January to 87-7 cents in Febru- 
ary. Cheese was down from an average price 
of 29:2 cents per pound in January to 28-8 
cents in February. 

Bread fell from an average price of 6°6 
cents per pound in January to 6°5 cents in 
February, lower prices being reported from 
Hull, St. Catharines, Owen Sound, Prince Al- 
bert, Lethbridge and Prince Rupert. Lower 
prices for flour. were reported from most 
localities, the price in the average being 3:5 
cents per pound, as compared with 3-7 cents 
in January. Rolled oats were also slightly 
lower at 5:1 cents per pound. Beans were 
down from an average price of 7-7 cents per 
pound in January to 7-1 cents in February. 
Potatoes were little changed at an average 
price of $1.24 per ninety pounds. Prunes 
averaged lower in February at 12-2 cents per 
pound, as compared with 12°6 cents in Janu- 
ary and 16°4 cents in February, 1930. An- 
thracite coal was unchanged at an average 
price of $16.22 per ton. A slight decrease in 
rent was reported from Thetford Mines. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary cf a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Grain prices, for the most part, averaged 
MT somewhat higher than in January. No. 1 
4 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Port Arthur 
and Fort William basis, was 59:3 cents per 
bushel in February, as compared with 538-9 
cents in January, the first advance in the 
average price since April, 1930. During the 
first half of the month prices rose steadily, 
due, it was said, to the unfavourable weather 
conditions in the winter wheat belt of the 
United States and in the Argentine, where 
harvesting operations were seriously ham- 
pered. Later in the month prices declined 
somewhat, due, in part, to an announcement 
of the United States Farm Board that a large 
part of their holdings was to be sold. West- 
ern barley was unchanged at an average price 
of 22-1 cents per bushel. Flax advanced from 
an average of 95-1 cents per bushel to 96:9 
cents; oats from 26-2 cents per bushel to 27-7 
cents; and rye from 27-1 cents per bushel to 
28-6 cents. The price of American corn was 
down from 82:6 cents per bushel to 79°3 
cents. Flour at Tcronto was slightly higher 
at $5.28 per barrel. Rolled oats advanced 10 
cents per 90-pound bag to $2.50. Raw sugar 
at New York declined from $1.38 per hundred 
pounds to $1.32, while granulated at Montreal 
was unchanged at $4.56 per hundred pounds. 
The price of raw rubber was again down, 
reaching the lowest point on record at 7:1 
cents per pound on February 24. The aver- 
age price for the month was 7-7 cents per 
pound, as compared with 8-3 cents in Janu- 
ary. Live stock prices, for the most part, 
were lower, steers at Toronto being down 
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from $742 per hundred pounds to $6.23, and 
at Winnipeg from $6.11 per hundred pounds 
to $5.59; veal calves at Toronto from $10.82 
per hundred pounds to $9.60 and at Winnipeg 
from $10.77 per hundred pounds to $9.34; 
hogs at Toronto from $10.19 per hundred 
pounds to $8.63 and at Winnipeg from $8.70 
per hundred pounds to $7.47; and lambs at 
Toronto from $9.56 per hundred pounds to 
$8.85, at Winnipeg from $7.88 per hundred 
pounds to $7.36, and at Montreal from $8.29 
per hundred pounds to $8.15. In raw furs 
beaver skins were down from $19.50-$26 per 
skin to $15.25-$19, and red fox from $12.38- 
$18.75 per skin to $10-$15.25; while mink skins 


advanced from $12.75-$17.25 per skin to 
$15.25-$21. Muskrat skins showed little 
change at $.92-$1.01 per skin. Creamery 


butter at Montreal was slightly higher at 
34-9 cents per pound. Fresh eggs at Mont- 
real declined from 38:6 cents per dozen to 
33-9 cents and at Toronto from 35-5 cents per 
dozen to 32:6 cents. Storage eggs at Montreal 
were down from 23-5 cents per dozen to 19°8 
cents. Raw ectton at New York rose from 
10-28 cents per pound to 10°96 cents. Raw 
silk, however, was lower at $2.85 per pound. 
In lumber common cedar boards were down 
from $14 per thousand board feet to $12, and 
common fir timber from $14 per thousand 
board feet to $13. Scrap steel declined from 
$9-$10.50 per ton to $8-$9.50, and cast iron 
scrap was $1 per ton lower at $9. In non- 
ferrous metals electrolytic copper averaged 
slightly lower at $11.49 per hundred pounds 
as compared with $11.68 in January, while 
copper sheets were down from 25:9 cents per 
pound to 25-4 cents. Tin ingots advanced 
slightly to 283 cents per pound. Silver was 
again lower at 26°7 cents per ounce as com- 
pared with 294 cents in January. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. The latest table 
showing wholesale and retail prices index num- 
bers for various countries appeared in “ Prices 
in Canada and Other Countries, 1930,” issued 
as a supplement to the Lasour Gazerrs, Janu- 
ary, 1981. 
Great Britain 


Wuotesate Prices —The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1924=100, was 64:3 
for January, a fall of 1:8 per cent for the 


month and of 18:4 per cent from January, 
1930. With the exception of an increase of 
one per cent in coal, all groups were lower 
than for December, the greatest fall being one 
of 4:5 per cent in cereals. 

The Economist index number on the base 
1927=100, was 66°3 at the end of January, a 
fall of 3-5 per cent for the month, and of 23 
per cent for the year. The decline during the 
month was general and extended to all of the 
five groups included, the largest decrease Le 
ing one of 4°3 per cent in textiles. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 85:7 at the end of January, a 
fall of 1:4 per cent for the month. With the 
exception of a slight increase in animal foods, 
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all groups were lower than at the end of De- 
cember. The following extract is from the 
Statist, February 14, 1931:— 


“Over the past twelve months the fall in 
sterling wholesale prices has amounted to 19-6 
per cent, while the increase in prices since 
June, 1914, has now been narrowed to 5-5 per 
cent. A better comparison between present 
and pre-war wholesale prices is, however, ob- 
tained by contrasting the latest figure with 
the average figure for 1913, which, unlike the 
figure for a single month of 1914, is not in- 
fluenced by purely seasonal factors. The aver- 
age figure for 1913 was 85, so that the latest 
figure is less than 1 per cent above the average 
for the pre-war year, It is interesting to note 
that the index number for the month of Janu- 
ary, 1913, was 86-4, ie., nearly 1 per cent 
above the figure last month. Sterling whole- 
sale prices may thus be said to have reverted 
approximately ito their pre-war level. The 
comparison of the various group index num- 
bers with their 1913 equivalents is interesting. 
Vegetable foods last month were 1°3 per cent 
above the 1913 average; animal food prices, on 
the other hand, still showed an increase of 33 
per cent over the pre-war level, while groceries 
were lower by 18:4 per cent than they were in 
1913. Minerals were 6°5 per cent lower last 
month than in 1913, while the fall in textiles 
measures no less than 19°5 per cent. Sundry 
materials on the contrary are up by 8:5 per 
cent. Except in the case of meat prices in 
one direction and of grocery and textile prices 
in the other, the dispersion is not abnormal.” 


Cosr or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 152 at the end of January, a fall of 
one point from the first of January. Food 
prices declined 1:4 per cent due to lower prices 
for eggs, bread and flour, butchers’ meat, 
bacon and cheese; potatoes on the other hand 
advanced in prices. There was also a decline 
in clothing prices, while rent, fuel and light 
and sundries were unchanged. 


Italy 


Wuotrsate Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the 
gold basis 1918=100, was 98-2 for January, a 
decline of 1:9 per cent for the month. All of 
the eight main groups contributed to the 
general decline, the largest decreases occurring 
in animal foods and construction materials. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base June, 1927— 
100, was 86°51 for December, a fall of 2°8 per 
cent for the month. 


New Zealand 


Wuotesate Pricns—The index number of 
the. Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913=1000, was 1482 for December, 
showing no change from November. An in- 
crease in foodstuffs of vegetable origin was 
offset by declines in textile manufactures, 
wood and wood products, animal products and 
metals and their products. 


Cost or Livinc—The quarterly index num- 
ber, on the base July, 1914=1000, was 1554 
for November as compared with 1569 for 
August. All of the main groups showed de- 
clines except rent which was unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices —Bradstrect’s index num- 
ber, which is the sum total of the prices per 
pound of 96 articles of common consumption, 
was $9:1690 at March 1, a decrease of 1-5 per 
cent for the month and of 18-3 per cent from 
March 1, 1930. This is the seventeenth con- 
secutive monthly decline in this index number. 
As compared with the previous month, there 
were declines in breadstuffs, provisions, fruits, 
hides and leather; increases were noted in 
livestock, textiles, metals, oils, naval stores and 
miscellaneous commodities. 

Dun’s index number, which is based on the 
estimated per capita consumption of a year's 
supply of commodities was $153-546 at March 
1, a fall of 1-6 per cent for the month. All of 
the seven groups showed declines, the largest 
declines being in meat and breadstuffs. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries of 
Massachusetts, on the base 1913=100, was 
148-6 for January, a fall of 0:9 per cent for 
the month, due to lower prices for food, 
clothing and sundries; shelter and fuel and 
light were unchanged. 





According to an announcement published in 
Tzvestia, January 21, reproduced in the Lon- 
don Times, January 23, the Secretariat of the 
Moscow Trade Union Council intimated that 
notwithstanding the official abolition of em- 
ployment, “illegal unemployment” still existed, 
and many unemployed members of trade 
unions were still applying for unemployment 
relief. The Secretariat ordered the branches 
of trade unions near Moscow to round up 
these unemployed and send them to work, 
and to expel from the unions all those who 
refused to go where they were sent. The 
secretariat repeated its orders to its agents 
to cease to give unemployment relief. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


HE accompanying tables provide an 
analvsis of the fatal accidents to work- 
people in Canada in the course of their em- 
ployment during the calendar year 1930, 
according to causes, provinces and months, 
as well as by industries. Quarterly statements 
giving a list of the accidents occurring during 
the period covered and certain particulars as 
to each, appeared in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
May, August and November, 1930, and Feb- 
ruary, 1931. The tables include such fatalities 
from industrial diseases as are listed with 
fatal accidents by workmen’s compensation 
boards. 

The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities: the 
Board of Railway Commissioners; the Ex- 
plosives Division of the Department of Mines, 
Ottawa; the Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tarlo. Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia; the Ontario Factory In- 
spector; the Ontario Railway and Municipal 
Board; and the British Columbia Department, 
of Mines. Reports were also received from 
the correspondents of the Lasour Gazerte, 
resident in the principal industrial centres 
throughout Canada. 


Industrial accidents reported in the press 
are also included in the record after inquiry 
has been made to avoid duplication. Most 
of the accidents in agriculture are recorded 
from press reports, and while it is not known 
to what extent the accidents in this industry 
are covered, it is believed that in this respect 
the record is fairly complete. On the whole, 
however, the information obtained from press 
reports is used merely to supplement infor- 
mation received from official sources. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 1,607, the fatalities being attributed 
to the various industries in the following pro- 
portions: transportation and public utilities, 
316, or 19-66 per cent of the total; construc- 
tion, 312, or 19:42 per cent; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 257, or 15:99 
per cent; manufacturing, 189, or 11-76 per 
cent; logging, 168, or 10°45 per cent; agricul- 
ture, 121, or 7°53 per cent; service, 116, or 
7°16 per cent; trade, 54, or 3°36 per cent: 
electric light and power, 40, or 2-49 per cent; 
and fishing and trapping. 35, or 2-18 per cent. 

The tables also include summary figures for 
1929, being a final revision of the figures 
published in the Lasour Gazetrr, March, 1939, 
by the inclusion of accidents occurring in 1929 


IN CANADA IN 1930 


which were reported too late for incorporation 
into the annual statement. These accidents 
were shown in detail in the supplementary 
lists in the Lasour Gazerrr, May, August and 
November, 1930, and February, 1931. The 
figures for 1930, being still incomplete, are 
accordingly to some extent not comparable 
with the completed figures for 1929. 

In some industries where considerable 
changes in figures from year to year appear, 
these may be attributed to changes in in- 
dustrial conditions or to particular oceur- 
rences; for example, in logging, and also in 
manufacturing, the decrease in the number of 
fatalities may be largely due to there being a 
reduction in the number of men engaged in 
these industries, more particularly during the 
iatter part of 1930, while the increase in 
fatalities in the mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying group is explained by the fact 
that the 257 fatalities in 1930 include 46 coal 
miners who were trapped in a gas-filled shaft 
by a cave-in following an explosion and 
succumbed to asphyxiation at Blakeburn mine, 
British Columbia, on August 18. In the con- 
struction group there was an increase in fatal 
accidents from 298 to 312 which may be 
accounted for by the fact that there was one 
serious disaster in this group of industries in 
1930, which occurred in the St. Lawrence river, 
near Brockville, Ontario, on June 26, and 
resulted in the loss of thirty of a government 
drill boat crew who were engaged in deepen- 
ing the channel and were blasting a shoal off 
Cockburn Island. Drilling operations had been 
practically completed. and the drilled holes 
had nearly all been loaded preparatory to 
putting off the blast, when a bolt of lightning 
during a severe electric storm struck the drill 
boat and apparently ran down the lead wires 
to the loaded holes, causing a terrific prema- 
ture explosion of the charges therein. The 
drill boat which was lying alongside of the 
drilled and explosive loaded area was so 
shattered by the explosion that it sank im- 
mediately and thirty of the crew lost their 
lives. 

Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
427, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.’ This includes all acci- 
dents due to cars or engines, including mine 
and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other 
power vehicles and horse-drawn vehicles, as 
well as aecidents caused by moving imple- 
ments (both those impelled by power and 
those drawn by horses), by moving watercratt 

(Continued on page 368) 
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(Continued from page 865) 

and by aircraft. The largest number of acci- 
dents thus caused, 121, appear under the head- 
ing covering persons being struck or run over 
by, or crushed by or between cars and engines. 
66 of these victims being engaged on steam 
railways. Also, 97 were caused by automobiles 
and other power vehicles and implements, 97 
were in connection with watercraft (15 being 
in fishing and trapping and 37 in water trans- 
portation); 31 were due to derailments and 
collisions (20 in steam railways); 25 were 
caused by animal-drawn vehicles and imple- 
ments (13 of which were in agriculture, acci- 
dents primarily caused by animals being 
classified elsewhere); 26 were caused by per- 
sons falling from or in cars or engines, 16 by 
mine and quarry cars; and 15 fatalities 
occurred in aircraft. 

Next in order as a cause of fatalities came 
“falls of persons,’ 307 in number, including 
120 falls into pits, shafts, harbours, rivers, anes 
(some of which resulted in drowning), 77 fal!s 
from elevations, 28 due to collapse of. oe 
27 falls from loads, etc., 16 from ladders, 9 


into holds of vessels, 9 due to falls on the 
level, 9 into tanks, vats, kilns, etc., 8 down 
stairs and inclines, and 4 due to falls on sharp 
objects. 

“Dangerous substances” caused 305 fatalities, 
of which 78 were due to explosive substances, 
72 to electric current, 54 to mine explosions 
from gas, coal dust, ete., 41 to hot and in- 
flammable substances and flames, 33 to gas 
fumes, etc., 14 to steam escapes, boiler ex- 
plosions, compressed air, and 13 to conflag- 
rations. 

Fatalities numbering 212 were caused by 
“falling objects,” of which 73 were due to 
objects falling in mines and quarries, 67 to 
falling trees and limbs, 37 to objects falling 
from elevations, loads, piles, 19 to collapse of 


structures, 12 to breaking or loosening of 
straps, cables, ete., and 4 to other falling 
objects. 


There were 60 fatalities caused by handling 
of heavy or sharp objects and 6 by the use of 
tools. Working machines caused 39, prime 
movers caused 59, and 11 were due to hoisting 
apparatus. There were 45 fatalities caused 
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by striking against or being struck by objects, 
of which 9 were due to striking against objects 
and 36 to being struck by objects. Animals 
caused 36 fatalities including 29 caused by 
horses. 

The category “other causes” includes 108 
fatalities, of which 4 were deaths following 
infection, 33 due to industrial diseases, strains, 
etc., 5 to drownings of which no particulars 
were available, 10 to shooting and violence, 
32 to cave-ins, landslides, ice-jams, etc., 22 
to lightning, frost, storms, sunstroke, and 2 
accidents of which no particulars were avail- 
able. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to provinces shows that the largest num- 
ber, 574, occurred in Ontario. There were 357 
in Quebec, 309 in British Columbia, 101 in 
Nova Scotia, 79 in Alberta, 70 in Manitoba, 
62 in Saskatchewan, 48 in New Brunswick, 
5 in Prince Edward Island, and 2 in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. In Ontario the 
jargest proportion of fatalities occurred in the 











construction group, where there were 137, with 
113 in transportation and public utilities, 74 
in manufacturing, 72 in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 49 in service, 46 in 
agriculture, 45 in logging, 17 in trade, 18 in 
electric light and power and 8 in fishing and 
trapping. In Quebec, the largest number, 88, 
was also in the construction group, with 69 
in transportation and public utilities, 65 in 
manufacturing, 44 in logging, 24 in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 24 in ser- 
vice, 18 in trade, 15 in agriculture, and 10 
in electric light and power. In Nova Scotia 
and Alberta there were respectively 29 and 17 
mining fatalities, and no other industry suf- 
fered so many fatalities in Nova Scotia, while 
in Alberta there were 19 fatalities in trans- 
portation and public utilities. In Manitoba 
the largest number of accidents, 14, was in 
construction, while in Saskatchewan the grea‘- 
est number, 21, was in agriculture. In British 
Columbia, there were 98 fatalities in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 64 in log- 
ving, 51 in transportation and public utilities 
and 34 in construction. 
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TABLE IL—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1930 BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES 
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(a) Census of 1921. (b) Annual census of industry 1928. (c)Annual census of industry 1929. (d) Fishermenonly 1929. 
(e) Revised figures for 1929. 
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Fatal and Non-Fatal Accidents in Canada Recorded by Provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. 


The Labour Department’s records of in- 
dustrial accidents include only fatal accidents 
and fatalities arising out of employment, that 
is from industrial diseases, etc. The only in- 
formation of a comprehensive nature as to 
non-fatal accidents is from the records of 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards in the vari- 
ous provinces, except that in manufacturing, 
mining and steam and electric railway opera- 
tion accidents are dealt with by various gov- 
ernmental departments and commissions, and 
these are also covered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

The annual reports of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards are reviewed from time to 
time in the Lasour Gazette, information being 
given as to accidents, amounts paid in com- 
pensation, etc. The annual reports of the 
several provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards for 1929 were summarized in the follow- 
ing issues: Quebec, April, 1930, pp. 389-391; 
Ontario and Manitoba, May 1930, pp. 525-529; 
Nova Scotia, June, 1930, pp. 663-664; and 
British Columbia, Alberta and New Brunswick, 
September, 1930, pp. 1033-1037. 

None of the provincial Boards have jurisdic- 
tion over all industries so that the accidents 
recorded are those in certain industries only. 
Most of the Boards deal with accidents in 
logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, 


transportation and public utilities, excluding 
agriculture, trapping, finance, domestic service, 
etc., but including to some extent fishing, 
trade, and governmental service. 

The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures as to fatal and non-fatal accidents 
recorded by the several Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards for 1928, 1929 and 1930. 
The figures not yet published by the Boards 
in their annual reports have been secured as 
far as available. It may be observed that 
the Department of Labour figures show 1,677 
fatal industrial accidents as occurring during 
the year 1928, while the total number of fatal 
accidents which were included by. the pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards for 
that year was 757, this figure including Quebec 
figures for four months only with none for 
Saskatchewan or Prince Edward Island. This 
difference is largely accounted for by the fact 
that the provincial Boards do not include ac- 
cidents in all industries. In addition, however, 
the Boards’ records include only accidents to 
employees, while the Labour Department’s 
records include accidents to all persons when 
occupied in industry, including employers and 
workmen carrying on their own business, and 
there are many such, particularly in trucking, 
trade, etc., as well as in agriculture. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS NON-FATAL AND FATAL IN CANADA, 1928, 1929 AND 1930 
Reported by Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards 

































% Medical aid| Temporary | Permanent : 
Province only (a) | disability | disability | Fatal Total 
1928 
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(a) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for other compensation; 
the period varies in the several provinces; figures not reported by some Boards. 


(b) Quebec, from Sept. 1, 1928. 


(c) Figures not yet tabulated; only total number reported to Board given. 


(d) Saskatchewan, from July 1, 1930. 


(e) The province of New Brunswick Board reports 1,037 minor accidents in 1928 and 1,774 in 1929, involving no compen- 


sation or medical aid. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE NINE MONTHS ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1930 


‘THE accompanying tables, supplied by the 
Department of Immigration and Coloni- 
zation, show the nature and extent of immi- 
gration into Canada during the nine months 
ended December 31, 1930. Out of a total of 
82,901 immigrants 26,473 were British, 21,070 
were from the United States, 13,236 were of 
Northern European races, and 22,122 were of 
other races. April last year was the month 
of heaviest total immigration, although the 
largest groups from Great Britain and the 
United States arrived in May. The number 
of Canadians who returned from the United 
States to Canada during the nine months’ 
period was 26,414. Of the immigrants coming 
from the United States the largest group was 
from the State of Michigan, the State of New 
York being next in order, followed by Mass- 
achusetts and Washington. Statistics of immi- 
gration to Canada during the fiscal year ended 
March 381, 1930, appeared in the Lasour 
Gazertn, May, 1930, page 610. 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY 
ORIGINS, FOR THE NINE MONTHS ENDED 
DECEMBER 81, 1930 
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Grand totaleaiisouth ade-te ese ieee eee ae 82,901 

Nine Nine 
months | months | Percent- 
— ended ended ages of 
Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, | decrease 
1929 1930 

British! sis6cnae 58, 846 26,473 55 

From U.S.A 26, 165 21,070 19 

Northern European Races. . 25,018 13,236 47 

Other races. 5... F..0. jen nes <6 31,354 22,122 29 

Totalaxncdeseuteiscct 141,383 82,901 41 





STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR 
THE NINE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31 
1930, COMPARED WITH THE CORRESPONDING 
MONTHS OF 1929 






























1929-30 
Nor- 
= thern 
British | From | Euro- | Other | Totals 
U.S.A.| pean | Races 
Races 
April casteisasisese 12,047 | 3,576 | 6,583 | 6,957} 29,118 
Mayid.casonapttors 13,053 | 3,731 | 4,481 | 5,351 | 26,616 
JUUOR eee ee cals 9,867 | 3,983 | 3,482 | 4,689 | 22,021 
Julyaoeet ache. 6,087 | 3,483 | 3,301 | 3,593 | 16,464 
Aupistsecmcaese 6,181 3,414 2,370 3,057 15,022 
September....... 4,546 | 2,522 | 1,724] 2,309} 11,101 
October=......24- 3,386 | 2,329 | 1,328 | 1,774 8,817 
November...... 2,594 | 1,798 1,011 1,883 7,286 
December....... 1,085 | 1,329 788 | 1,741 4,943 
Totals. . ccs 58,846 | 26,165 | 25,018 | 31,354 | 141,383 
_ 1930-31 
Aiprill canctamsestectete 6,172 2,849 4,357 5,931 19,309 
Miaiyis cisataente tects 6,195 | 3,429 | 3,598] 4,188 | 17,410 
JUNG sense esi 4,220 3,232 2,066 3,653 13,171 
July. 2,730 2,565 1,089 1,999 8,383 
August.... 2,774 2,625 1,295 2,210 8,904 
September...... 1,910 2,084 354 1,574 5,922 
Octobericcccdens 1, 243 1,979 182 1,041 4,445 
November...... 843 1,318 178 928 3, 267 
December....... 386 989 117 598 2,090 
Totalas sec. 26,473 | 21,070 | 18,286 | 22,122 | 82,901 
Percentages of 
decrease 
A Turtll See ache teases sateen clcicte tina 34 
IMA Viet. tee ree ee eee 35 
DUNO se cicreierciertoeheclern 40 
SUNY ist aaremswunpayeseret aes teocaereesmareereeic Agee 49 
IAUSUSGH ee. w(ererats Bro Sig TF aaah, ceure Riese 41 
September’... i. cs shess« dcanwlenssetenn 47 
Ootoberssscsnedonecieosintecta< cir earacik 50 
November. deces: of «stents enh amen 55 
December. ciiinwactyahceath-barotea ier 58 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR 
THE NINE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER oi: 
1930, SHOWING SEX AND OCCUPATION 








Via 




















From 
— ocean Totals 
nents U.S.A. 
Sex— 
24,537 8,120 32,657 
20,950 5,995 26,945 
16,344 6,955 23, 299 
61, 831 21,070 82,901 
Occupation— 
Farming class— 
16,578 2,992 19,570 
2,835 881 3,716 
6,431 1,297 7,728 
2,574 612 3,186 
501 167 668 
* 1,008 184 1,292 
2,910 1,744 4,654 
991 540 1,531 
732 368 1,100 
1, 464 1,522 2,986 
830 672 1,502 
446 368 814 
127 41 168 
13 3 16 
15 3 18 
Female domestic servants- 
18 years and over. 9,067 520 9,587 
Under 18 years.... 935 36 971 
Other classes— 
eles ee <A 884 1,209 2,093 
Females. 6, 713 3,212 9,925 
Chaldron cerns. =< 6,777 4,699 11,376 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR 
THE NINE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 
1930, SHOWING DESTINATION 





From 
— ocean Totals 

ports U.S.A. 
Nova Scotia....... 1,001 410 1,411 
ew Brunswick........ 1,045 807 1, 852 
Prince Edward Island 48 72 120 
EDIOL SOU. sietvic's sizivielay s 0's 11,225 4,162 15,387 
RONEATIO . c65.0/c)0)a/5's areas ove swef 21,459 9,611 31,070 
LTA LOND. hos vc. ciale caleletaieve ole 16,567 787 17,354 
Saskatchewan..............- 3,241 1,498 4,739 
PORE esc cs/ acest ticeae 3,748 2,215 , 963 
British Columbia........... 3,492 1,499 4, ee 

ikon Territory’ o.see cece a= 4 6 
Northwest Territories......|.......--- 3 3 
BN OG 2 1V.CI si0\o,<ic(ois'eir's 010is-0 ov 0 oe Dl terested aac 1 
Motals\. tes. cas rhe ene 61, 831 21,070 82,901 





STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR 
THE NINE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 








1930 
Ocean Ports 
_ ———$_—$—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— o s r Totals 
British ,; Others ees 4 

6,172 10, 288 2,849 19,309 
6,195 7,786 3,429 17,410 
4,220 5,719 3,232 13,171 
2,730 3,088 2,565 8,383 
2,774 3,505 2,625 8,904 
1,910 1,928 2,084 5,922 
1,243 1, 223 1,979 4,445 
843 1,106 1,318 3, 267 
386 715 989 2,090 
26,473 35,358 21,070 82,901 








STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE NINE 
MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1930 








British | Natural- 





Canadian} Subjects ized 
= born with |Canadians| Totals 
citizens | Canadian] with 
domicile | domicile 

PADI! ru tiae celeron 2,654 156 118 2,928 
May suoceasme nc 3,114 142 103 3,359 
DUNO We ceeeree 2,812 285 212 3,309 
Dil Vapi aaceweeniss 3,053 310 181 3,494 
AUBUIBUE cee .ccsieer « 2, 848 347 156 3,346 
September....... 2,619 204 124 2,947 
October...2....05, 2,370 176 110 2,656 
November....... 2,006 115 74 2,195 
December........ 2,010 106 64 2,180 
Totals........ 23,481 1,841 1,092 26,414 





The United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics has received building permit reports from 
295 identical cities of the United States having 
a population of 25,000 or over for the months 
of December, 1969, and January, 1931. Accord- 
ing to permits issued during January, 1931, 
the estimated cost of total building was 
$98,678,521, a reduction of 22-4 per cent as 
compared with the total building for which 
permits were issued during December, 1930. 
Residential building decreased 18-2 per cent 
in estimated cost, comparing permits in these 
two months, and new non-residential building 
decreased 82-5 per cent. According to permits 
issued during January, 1931, 8,081 dwelling 
units were provided in new oadental build- 
ings, a decrease of 13-1 per cent as compared 
with the number of families provided for in 
the residences for which permits were issued 
during December, 1930. Comparing permits 
issued in January, 1931, with those issued in 
January, 1930, there was a decrease in the 
estimated cost of all building of 13-7 per cent. 
Permits issued for residential building show 
an increase of 1-9 per cent in estimated cost, 
comparing January, 1931, with January, 1930. 
However, estimated cost of new non-residential 
buildings decreased 29-5 per cent. 





The Minimum Wage Board of Quebec inti- 
mated recently that proceedings would he 
taken against six employers who after repeated 
warnings from the Board continued to evade 
the minimum wage orders. The Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act provides that employers 
who fail to comply with the orders may he 
fined up to $50 for each offence. 
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Immigration to the United States During Second Half of 1930 


The Bureau of Immigration of the United 
States Department of Labour reports that 
during the six months, July to December, 1930, 
a total of 187,345 aliens were admitted and 
167,000 deported, resulting in an increase to 
the alien population of the country of 20,245. 
as compared with: 104,050 for the correspond- 
ing months a year ago. 

From July to December last, 75,521 immi- 
grant aliens were admitted from all countries. 
This is a decrease of 61,449 or 44-9 per cent, 
from the 136,970 immigrants entering in the 
same period of 1929. WHuropean immigration 
dropped from 78,099 to 48,269, or 38:2 per 
cent, and Canadian immigration from 39,684 
to 17,521, or 55-8 per cent. The statistics 
show a continued decline of arrivals from 
Mexico. While the number of immigrants 
admitted from that country dropped 68:4 per 
cent during the fiscal year ending last June 
as compared with the preceding fiscal year 
or from 40,154 to 12,703, there was a further 
decline in the following five months of 73-9 
per cent or from 7,638 to 1,996, and in De- 
cember last the decrease amounted to 71-5 
per cent, as compared with the corresponding 
periods a year ago. 

About two-thirds of the European immi- 
grants came from Italy, Germany, Great 
Britain, and the Irish Free State, these coun- 
tries contributing 8,686, 8,735, 7,768, and 5,781 
respectively, during the half-year ending De- 
cember 31, 1930. In the same period of the 
previous year, 12,839 immigrants came from 
Italy, 13,802 from Germany, 15,511 from Great 
Britain, and 9,713 from the Irish Free State. 
Of the 6,489 immigrants admitted during the 
month of December last, 4,550 came from 
Burope, 974 from Canada, 271 from Mexico, 


245 from Asia, and 399 from other countries. 

Less than one-half of the present day 
arrivals are newcomers for permanent resi- 
dence in the United States. Of the 187,345 
aliens admitted from July to December last, 
about 40 per cent or 75,521 were immigrants, 
the remaining 111,824 being classed as non- 
immigrants. The six largest groups under the 
Immigration Act of 1924 included 60,595 aliens 
who entered as residents of the United States 
after a visit abroad, 44,528 were quota immi- 
grants, 32,165 came in as visitors for business 
or pleasure, 16,679 as natives of non-quota 
countries, 11,313 as husbands, wives, and un- 
married children of ‘American citizens, and 
16,362 were in continuous transit through the 
country. With the exceptions of the aliens 
in transit, a less number of these principal 
classes arrived than during the same period 
of the previous year. The largest decreases 
were for natives of non-quota countries, 26,202 
or 61 per cent; for quota immigrants, 26,568 
or 37 per cent; and for husbands, wives, and 
children of citizens, 8,500 or 48 per cent. 

Aliens deported from the United States 
under warrant proceedings for various causes 
under the immigration laws numbered 8,598 
for the six months ended December 31, 19380. 
This is an increase of 2,851 and 199, respec- 
tively, over the 5,657 and 8,309 for the corre- 
sponding months of 1928 and 1929. Mexico 
was the destination of nearly one-half of the 
aliens deported from July to December last. 
4,217 going to that country, while the next 
largest number of 2,523 went to Europe, prin- 
cipally to Great Britain, Germany, and Italy; 
1,145 were sent to Canada, 345 to China and 
other Asia, and 278 to other countries. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer Must Provide Safe Working 
Place 


A young employee in a sawmill sustained 
serious injuries, when the machinery started to 
run again after a temporary halt, his hand 
becoming involved. The accident was attri- 
buted partly to the carelessness of the young 
man, who was carrying on “practical joking” 
at the time, and partly to the neglect of the 
employer in not having provided sheaths for 
the gears at the place where the employee was 
required to work. The employer became sub- 
ject to penalties under section 4 of the In- 
dustrial Establishments Act (Revised Statutes 
of Quebec, 1925, chapter 182), which provides 
that “the industrial establishments mentioned 


in Section 3 (Gi. e. all manufactories, works, 
workshops, work-yards, and mills of every kind 
and their dependencies) shall be built and 
kept in such manner as to secure the safety 
of all employed in them; and, in those which 
contain mechanical apparatus, the machinery, 
mechanism, gearing, tools and engines shall 
be so placed and kept as to afford every 
possible security for the employees.” 

The amount of damages, however, was re- 
duced owing to the contributory negligence of 
the workman, being fixed at $1,962. This 
award by the Superior Court (Beauce) was 
later affirmed by the Court of King’s Bench. 

Blais versus Roy, Rapports Judiciaires de 
oe (Cour du Bane du Roi), 1931, page 
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Master Liable for Accident Caused by 
Truckdriver when off Route 


A farmer in British Columbia employed his 
son as truckdriver to deliver milk and return 
| with the empty cans. On one occasion the 
truckdriver having delivered his load pro- 
ceeded home by an indirect route, making 
various stops, and picking up a friend. While 
off his regular route the truck struck a woman 
who was crossing the road, causing her in- 
juries which resulted in the loss of one leg 
and serious injury to the other. On an action 
for damages brought jointly by the woman 
and her husband against the farmer and his 
son, the British Columbia Supreme Court 
found that the cause of the accident was “the 
inexcusable negligence of the driver of the 
truck in failing to take the precautions which 
a reasonably prudent driver would have taken 
under the circumstances.” The Court assessed 
the damages at $15,000, but reduced this 
amount as the woman was in some degree at 
fault. 

“The really difficult question in the case, 
however,” the judgment stated, “is whether 
or not the driver of the truck was at the time 
of the accident, acting within the scope of 
his employment...... If he was on his 
way home with his truck full of empty cans 
then he was doing what he was employed to 
do and was acting within the scope of his 
employment........ The fact that he had 
deviated from the direct route did not re- 
lieve the employer of his liability.” 

The judgment cited previous decisions in 
similar cases. “In Whatman versus Pearson 
the driver of a horse and cart, in direct con- 
travention of orders, went home about a 
quarter of a mile out of the direct line of his 
work to his dinner and left his horse. un- 
attended on the street before his door. The 
horse ran away and the employer of the 
driver was held liable for the damage caused 
to a third person. In Merritt v. Hepenstal 
a tradesman’s teamster sent out to deliver 
parcels went to his supper at his own home 
before completing the delivery. He after- 
wards started to finish his work and in so 
doing ran over and injured a child who was 
held entitled to recover from the employer. 
As has been stated time and time again in 
these cases every case must depend upon its 
own circumstances. It is my opinion under 
the circumstances of this case the driver must 
be held to have been at the time of the acci- 
dent acting within the scope of his employ- 
ment and his employer is therefore liable. 

“The husband of the plaintiff sues for 
special damages which already amount in 
medical and hospital fees to some $2,000. His 
wife is still in a wheel chair and he and his 


seven children are deprived entirely of her 
services and he will be put to unascertainable 
expense. I think I am well within reason in 
placing his damages at $3,000. In the result 
the plaintiff G. Battistoni recovers $3,000 and 
the plaintiff L. Battistoni four-fifths of her 
damages, viz., $12,000.” 

Battistont versus Thomas (British Colum- 
bia), 1931, 1 Dominion Law Reports, page 559, 


Contractor has no Preferential Claim in 
Bankruptcy 


Further action was taken in the Appellate 
Division, Ontario Supreme Court, by the trus- 
tee in bankruptcy, in an appeal from the order 
by Mr. Justice Raney, noted in the Lasour 
Gazurtn, December, 1930, page 1475, which 
declared that the respondent in the case, a 
truckdriver furnishing his own truck for cer- 
tain work, was entitled under the Bankruptcy 
Act, in virtue of his work as a servant, to 
priority in the settlement of claims against the 
estate of his bankrupt employer. Section 121 
of this Act gives a preference to “all wages, 
salaries, commissions or compensation of any 
clerk, servant, travelling salesman, labourer or 
workman in respect of services rendered to 
the bankrupt or assignor during three months 
before the date of the receiving order or 
assignment. .... ms 

The Appeal Court declared that “to the ex- 
tent only to which the remuneration payable 
by the bankrupt consists of compensation to 
the respondent for his service as the operator 
of the truck, he is entitled to the preference 
provided by s. 121 (3) of the Bankruptcy Act, 
but not for rental of the truck; and, unless 
the parties agree on the proper apportion- 
ment, the question is to be referred to the 
Registrar to ascertain the proper apportion- 
ment, having regard to the foregoing declara- 
tion.” 

Re Sexton (Ontario), 1931, Dominion Law 
Reports, vol. 1, page 657. 


Unlawful 


Theatre Performances 
under English Statute 


Sunday 


The Court of Appeals at London, on Janu- 
ary 27, upheld a decision of the Court of 
King’s Bench which declared theatre perform- 
ances to be unlawful under the provisions of 
the Lord’s Day Act of 1781. The appeal was 
taken by the London County Council. Mov- 
ing picture exhibitions have been carried on 
every Sunday in England for many years, not- 
withstanding their prohibition by the Act of 
the reign of George III, but theatre owners 
have made a practice of handing over to 
charitable institutions a portion of their re- 
ceipts on that day. A bill to legalize Sunday 
performances is now before the British Parlia- 
ment. 


oe 
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CONSTITUTIONAL VALIDITY OF DOMINION LEGISLATION 
RESPECTING COMBINES 


Text of Judgment of Judicial Committee of Privy Council on Combines 
Investigation Act and Section 498 of Criminal Code 


PRIVY COUNCIL APPEAL NO. 118 OF 1929 


The Proprietary Articles Trade Association and others, Appellants, versus The Attorney 
General of Canada and others, Respondents, from the Supreme Court of Canada 


Judgment of the Lords of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, delivered 
January 29, 1931 


Present at the Hearing: Lord Blanesburgh, Lord Merivale, Lord Atkin, Lord Russell 
of Killowen, Lord Macmillan. 


(Delivered by Lord Atkin) 





This is an appeal from the Supreme Court of Canada on a reference by the Governor 
in Council under Section 55 of the Supreme Court Act. The questions submitted to the 
Court were: 

(a) Is the Combines Investigation Act, R.S.C. 1927, c. 26, ultra vires the Parliament 
of Canada either in whole or in part, and, if so, in what particular or particulars 
or to what extent? 

(b) Is Section 498 of the Criminal Code ultra vires the Parliament of Canada, and, if 
so, in what particular or particulars or to what extent? 

The Supreme Court answered both questions in the negative. The appellants are 
The Proprietary Articles Trade Association, who had been found by a commission appointed 
under the Combines Investigation Act to have been party to a combine as defined in the 
Act, and had been admitted to be heard on the reference under Section 55, Subsection 4, 
of the Supreme Court Act. The other appellants are the Attorney General for the 
Province of Quebec and the Attorney General for the Province of Ontario. The reference 
involved important questions of constitutional law within the Dominion, and their Lord- 
ships have had the assistance of full and able argument in which all the numerous relevant 
authorities were brought to their notice. After careful consideratiom of the arguments and 
the authorities their Lordships are of opinion that the decision of the Supreme Court is 
right. 

In determining judicially the distribution of legislative powers between the Dominion 
and the Provinces made by the two famous Sections 91 and 92 of the British North 
America Act two principles have to be observed. First, the accepted canon of construc- 
tion as to the general effect of the sections must be maintained. This is that the general 
powers of legislation for the peace, order and good government of Canada are committed 
to the Dominion Parliament, though they are subject to the exclusive powers of legislation 
committed to the provincial legislatures and enumerated in Section 92. But the provincial 
powers are themselves qualified in respect of the classes of subjects enumerated in Section 91, 
as particular instances of the general powers assigned to the Dominion. Any matter com- 
ing within any of those particular classes of subjects is not to be deemed to come within 
the classes of matters assigned to the provincial legislatures. This almost reproduces the 
express words of the sections, and this rule is well settled. 


The second principle to be observed judicially was expressed by the Board in 188], “ it 
will be wise to decide each case which arises as best they can without entering more largely 
upon an interpretation of the statute than is necessary for the decision of the particular 
question in hand.” Cutizens’ Assurance Company v. Parsons, 7 App. Cas. at p. 109. It was 
restated in 1914: “The structure of Sections 91 and 92 and the degree to which the con- 
notation of the expressions used overlap render it in their Lordship’s opinion unwise on 
this or any other occasion to attempt exhaustive definitions of the meaning and scope 
of these expressions. Such definitions, in the case of language used under the conditions 
in which a constitution such as that under consideration was framed, must almost certainly 
miscarry.” John Deere Plow Company v. Wharton, (1915) A.C. 330 at p. 338. The object 
is as far as possible to prevent too rigid declarations of the Courts from interfering with 
such elasticity as is given in the written constitution. 
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With these two principles in mind the present task must be approached. 


The claim of the Dominion is that the Combines Act and Section 498 of the Criminal 
Code car be supported as falling within two of the enumerated classes in Section 91, viz., 
(2) The Regulation of Trade and Commerce, and (27) The Criminal Law except the 
Constitution of Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction but including the Procedure in Criminal 
Matters. Reliance is also placed on (3) The Raising of Money by any Mode or System 
of Taxation, (22) Patents of Invention and Discovery and on the general power of legis- 
lating for Peace, Order and Good Government. The appellants, on the other hand, say 
that the Act and the section of the Code violate the exclusive right of the Provinces under 
Section 92 to make laws as to (13) Property and Civil Rights in the Province, and (14) 
The Administration of Justice in the Province. 

Both the Act and the section have a legislative history, which is relevant to the 
discussion. ‘Their Lordships entertain no doubt that time alone will not validate an Act 
which when challenged is found to be ultra vires: nor will a history of a gradual series 
of advauces till this boundary is finally crossed avail to protect the ultimate encroachment. 
But one of the questions to be considered is always whether in substance the legislation 
falls within an enumerated class of subject, or whether on the contrary in the guise of an 
enumersted class it is an encroachment on an excluded class. On this issue the legislative 
history may have evidential value. 

The history of the Act and the section of the code so far as it has been laid before 
their Lordships is as follows: In 1888 a select committee of the House of Commons of 
Canada reperted upon the existence of combinations in manufactures, trade and insurance 
in Canada, and that legislative action would be justified for suppressing the evils resulting 
from these and similar combinations and monopolies. In 1889 Parliament passed an Act 
for the prevention and suppression of combinations formed in restraint of trade (52 V, c. 41), 
which made it a misdemeanour punishable with fine or imprisonment to be a party 
to a combination as defined in the Act, for this purpose sufficiently described as in restraint 
of trade. One may complete the history of the section by recording that in 1892 the material 
section of the Act of 1889 was placed in the Criminal Code as Section 520. In 1899 the 
wording of the definition was varied by omitting in certain phrases the words “unduly ” 
and “unreasonably ”: but in 1900 the words were restored, and the section has since stood 
in the Criminal Code in the form then enacted and now forms Section 498 of the Criminal 
Code (RS.C. 1927, c. 36), which is the section attacked. 


To revert to the Act, in 1897 by Section 18 of the Customs Tariff Act of that year 
the Governor in Council was authorized to empower any judge to hold an inquiry as to 
whether with regard to any article of commerce there existed any combination to unduly 
enhance (the split infinitives are throughout the work of the legislature) the price of such 
article or otherwise to unduly promote the advantage of the producers at the expense of 
the consumers. The judge was empowered to compel the attendance of witnesses, and the 
production of documents. Upon his report the Governor in Council was empowered to 
reduce or withdraw any customs duty which facilitated such a combination. The powers 
conferrei by this section appear to be the germ from which have sprung the more 
elaborate powers conferred by more recent Acts. In 1904, by the Inland Revenue Amend- 
ment Act (4 Ed. VII, c. 17), the Minister of Inland Revenue was empowered to withdraw 
from a manufacturer any excise licence in case of a sale or consignment by him of goods 
under restrictive conditions as there defined. In 1907, by the Customs Tariff Act of that 
year, the power of the Governor in Council to appoint a judge to inquire into the existence 
of combinations wes enlarged: and his power to deal with any customs duty facilitating 
such combination was extended to cases where the existence of a combination appeared as 
a result of a judgment of any of the courts. In 1910 the Combines Investigation Act (9 
and 10 Ed. VII, c. 9) was passed. It made more elaborate provision for an investigation 
into the existence of trade combinations and provided additional remedies. It contained 
a definition of “combine” in very general terms. An investigation was to be ordered by 
a judge on application by persons interested. When ordered the investigation was to be 
held by a board of three commissioners appointed ad hoc, who were armed with large 
powers of obtaining evidence. Their report was to be published. If any person was 
reported to have been guilty of doing the acts already prohibited in Section 520 of the 
Criminal Code and continued so to offend after the report, he was to be guilty of an 
indictable offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding $1,000 a day for each day the 
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offence continued. The Governor in Council’s power to reduce or withdraw customs duty 
was reaffirmed: and if a patent was used so as to unduly assist a combination it was made 
liable to revocation. 

In 1919 were passed two Acts of some importance in this history, inasmuch as they 
have both been held by this Board to have been ultra vires the Dominion Parliament. 
The first is the Board of Commerce Act (9 & 10 Geo. V, c. 37). Under this Act, a per- 
manent board of three commissioners was set up which was to be a court of record. The 
Board might sit anywhere in Canada, and either in public or in camera. Its duties were to 
have charge of the general administration of the contemporaneous Avct, the Combines and 
Fair Prices Act of 1919 (which is the second Act above referred to), and to investigate 
or make orders as it might be empowered by either Act, or from time to time by the 
special direction of the Governor in Council. It had power to make future, contingent 
or conditional orders, either final or interim: and its orders could be enforced by being 
made a rule of court, either of the Court of Exchequer or any superior provincial court. 
Any order might be reviewed and varied or rescinded by the Governor in Council: and 
there were provisions by which questions of jurisdiction and questions of law could be 
brought by way of appeal before the Supreme Court of Canada. Large powers of securing 
the attendance of witnesses and the production of documents were given to the Board. 


The second Act of 1919, above referred to, is the Combines and Fair Prices Act (9 & 
10 G. V, c. 45), with the administration of which the Board of Commerce, as above 
constituted, was specially charged. The Act was divided into two parts, Combines and 
Fair Prices. A combine was defined as having only reference to such combines as there- 
after defined as had, in the opinion of the Board of Commerce, operated, or were likely to 
operate “to the detriment of or against the interest of the public, consumers, producers, 
or others,” and subject to such qualification was defined in terms which appear to be 
substantially wider than those in the Act of 1910, or in the Criminal Code, and include 
fixing 4 common price, or enhancing the price or cost of articles and lessening competition 
within any particular district, or generally, in production, sale or supply. The first part, 
dealing with combines, empowered the Board to restrain and prohibit the formation and 
operation of combines. For this purpose, the Board, of its own initiative, or a commis- 
sioner, on application, could order an investigation into the existence of a combine. The 
Board itself held the necessary inquiry, and if of opinion that a combine existed could order 
the person or persons complained of to desist from the acts forming part of the operations 
of the combine. Disobedience constituted an indictable offence and exposed the party 
guilty to a penalty not exceeding $1,000 a day. Whenever, in the opinion of the Board, 
such an offence had been committed, the Board had power to remit the record to the 
Attorney General of the province where it had been committed with a recommendation to 
prosecute, but no prosecution was to be commenced for such an offence or under Section 
498 of the Code without the written authority of the Board. The powers of the Governor 
in Council to reduce customs duties and the power of the court to revoke patents in cases 
of combines were re-enacted. The second part, dealing with fair prices, was restricted to 
the control of necessaries of life defined in the Act as staple and ordinary articles of food, 
clothing and fuel, including the material of which they might in part be manufactured, 
and such other articles as the Board might prescribe. In respect of such articles, no 
person was to accumulate or withhold from sale any amount in excess of what was neces- 
sary for the consumption of his household or the ordinary purposes of his business: and 
any excess was to be offered for sale at prices not higher than were reasonable or just. 
The Board were directed to inquire into and restrain and prohibit any breach of the Act 
or the making of unfair profits om necessaries of life. An unfair profit was to be deemed 
to be made when the Board declared that it had been made. Elaborate powers of inquiry 
and of ordering statistical returns, were entrusted to the Board. The Board might make 
declarations as to the guilt of any person concerned, and might order or prohibit the doing 
or omission of any act connected with the offence. Disobedience to such orders was an 
indictable cffence, subject to a continuing penalty not exceeding $1,000 a day, or to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years. Similar provisions to those in Part I 
were eaacted as to prosecutions. 


Their Lordships have dealt at some length with the provisions of the Acts of 1919, 


inasmuch as the appellants relied strongly on the judgment of the Board, in re The Board 
of Commerce Act, 1919, reported in (1922) 1 A.C. 191, which held both Acts to be ultra 
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vires.* Unless there are material distinctions between those Acts and the present, it is 
plainly the duty of this Board to follow the previous decision. It is necessary therefore 
to contrast the provisions of the Acts of 1919 with the provisions of the Act now in dispute. 
The judgment above referred to was given in November, 1921, and on June 13, 1923, there 
was passed the Combines Investigation Act, 1923 (13 & 14 G. V, c. 9), which repealed the 
two Acts of 1919 and enacted provisions which were substantially those of the present Act. 
The Act of 1923 was revised in 1927 and appears substantially in the original form in the 


"| -revised Act—the Combines Investigation Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 26). By this Act “combines” 





are defined as combines “which have operated or are likely to operate to the detriment 


or against the interest of the public, whether consumers, producers or others,” and which 
“are mergers, trusts or monopolies so-called or result from the acquisition by any person 
of amy control over the business of any other person or result from any agreement which 
has the effect of limiting facilities for production, manufacture or transport or of fixing a 
common price, or enhancing the price of articles or of preventing or lessening competition 
in or substantially controlling production or manufacture, or otherwise restraining or 
injuring trade or commerce.” By the Act the Governor in Council may name a Minister 
of the Crown to be charged with the administration of the Act, and must appoint a Regis- 
trar of the Combines Investigation Act. The Registrar is charged with the duty to inquire 
whether a combine exists, whenever an application is made for that purpose by six persons 
supported by evidence, or whenever he has reason to believe that a combine exists, or when- 
ever he is directed by the Minister so to inquire. Provision is made for holding further 
inquiry by commissioners appointed from time to time; and the Registrar and a commis- 
sioner are armed with large powers of examining books and papers, demanding returns, 
and summoning witnesses. The proceedings are to take place in private unless the Minister 
directs that they should be public. The Registrar is to report the result of any inquiry to 
the Minister, and every commissioner is to report to the Registrar who is to transmit 
the report to the Minister. Any report of a commissioner is to be made public unless 
the commissioner reports that public interest requires publication to be withheld, in which 
case the Minister has a discretion as to publicity. 

By Section 32 “every one is guilty of an indictable offence and lable to a penalty 
not exceeding ten thousand dollars or to two years’ imprisonment, or if a corporation to 
a penalty not exceeding twenty-five thousand dollars, who is a party or privy to or 
knowingly assists in the formation or operation of a combine within the meaning of this 
Act. (2) No prosecution for any offence under this section shall be commenced otherwise 
than at the instance of the Solicitor General of Canada or of the Attorney General of 
a province.” By subsequent sections, refusal to obey orders as to discovery and other 
interference with an investigation are made offences for the most part subject to summary 
conviction and appropriate penalties are imposed. 

Under a group of sections, 29-31, entitled “ Remedies,” powers are given as in previous 
Acts for the Governor in Council to reduce customs duties, and for the Exchequer Court 
to revoke licences where the duties are used to facilitate a combine or when the holder of 
a patent uses it so as unduly to limit the manufacture, or enhance the price of any article. 
Power is given to the Minister to remit to the Attorney General of a province any returns 
made in pursuance of the Act or any report of the Registrar, or any commissioner; and, 
if no action is taken thereon by the Attorney General of the province, the Solicitor 
General (representing the Dominion) may take the appropriate action. 

In their Lordships’ opinion Section 498 of the Criminal Code and the greater part of 
the provisions of the Combines Investigation Act fall within the power of the Dominion 
Parliament to legislate as to matters falling within the class of subjects, “the Criminal] 
Law including the Procedure in Criminal Matters” (Section 91, 27). The substance of the 
Act is by Section 2 to define, and by Section 32 to make criminal, combines which the 
legislature in the public interest intends to prohibit. The definition is wide, and may 
cover activities which have not hereto been considered to be criminal. But only those 
combines are affected “which have operated or are likely to operate to the detriment or 
against the interest of the public, whether consumers, producers, or others”; and if 
Parliament genuinely determines that commercial activities which can be so described are 
to be suppressed in the public interest, their Lordships see no reason why Parliament should 
not make them crimes. “Criminal law” means “the criminal law in ‘its widest sense” 





*Tssour Gazprte, December, 1921, page 1508. 
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(Attorney General for Ontario v. Hamilton Street Railway (1903), A.C. 524). It certainly 
is not confined to what was criminal by the law of England or of any province in 1867. 
The power must extend to legislation to make new crimes. Criminal law connotes only 
the quality of such acts or omissions as are prohibited under appropriate penal provisions 
by authority of the State. The criminal quality of an act cannot be discerned by intuition; 
nor can it be discovered by reference to any standard but one: Is the act prohibited with 
penal consequences? Morality and criminality are far from co-extensive; nor is the sphere 
of criminality necessarily part of a more extensive field covered by morality—unless the 
moral code necessarily disapproves all acts prohibited by the State, in which case the 
argument moves in a circle. It appears to their Lordships to be of little value to seek 
to confine crimes to a category of acts which by their very nature belong to the domain 
of “criminal jurisprudence”; for the domain of criminal jurisprudence can only be ascer- 
tained by examining what acts at any particular periods are declared by the State to be 
crimes, and the only common nature they will be found to possess is that they are pro- 
hibited by the State and that those who commit them are punished. Their Lordships 
agree with the view expressed in the judgment of Newcombe, J., that the passage in the 
judgment of the Board in the Board of Commerce case to which allusion has been made 
was not intended as a definition. In that case their Lordships appear to have been con- 
trasting two matters—one obviously within the line, the other obviously outside it. For 
this purpose it was clearly legitimate to point to matters which are such serious breaches 
of any accepted code of morality as to be obviously crimes when they are prohibited under 
penaltics. The contrast is with matters which are merely attempts to interfere with pro- 
vincial rights, and are sought to be justified under the head of “criminal Jaw” colourably 
and merely in aid of what is in substance an encroachment. The Board considered that the 
Combines and Fair Prices Act of 1919 came within the latter class, and was in substance 
an encroachment on the exclusive power of the Provinces to legislate on property and 
civil rights. The judgment of the Board arose in respect of an order under Part II of 
the Act. Their Lordships pointed out five respects in which the Act was subject to criticism. 
It empowered the Board of Commerce to prohibit accumulations in the case of non-traders; 
to compel surplus articles to be sold at prices fixed by the Board; to regulate profits; to 
exercise their powers over articles produced for his own use by the householder himself; 
to inquire into individual cases without applying any principles of general application. 
None of these powers exists in the provisions now under discussion. There is a general 
definition, and a general condemnation; and if penal consequences follow they can only 
‘follow from the determination by existing courts of an issue of fact defined in express words 
by the statute. The greater part of the statute is occupied in setting up and directing 
machinery for making preliminary inquiries whether the alleged offence has been com- 
mitted. It is noteworthy that no penal consequences follow directly from a report of 
either commissioner or Registrar that a combine exists. It is not even made evidence. 
The offender, if he is to be punished, must be tried on indictment, and the offence proved 
in due course of law. Penal consequences, no doubt, follow the breach of orders made 
for the discovery of evidence; but if the main object be intra wires the enforcement of 
orders genuinely authorized and genuinely made to secure that object are not open to 
attack. + 

It is, however, not enough for Parliament to rely solely on the powers to legislate 
as to the Criminal Law for support of the whole Act. ‘The remedies given under Sections 
29 and 30 reducing customs duty and revoking patents, having no necessary connection 
with the Criminal Law, must be justified on other grounds. Their Lordships have no 
doubt that they can both be supported as being reasonably ancillary to the powers given 
respectively under 91 (3) and affirmed by S. 122, the Raising of Money by any Mode 
or System of Taxation, and under 91 (22), Patents of Invention and Discovery. It is 
unfortunately beyond dispute that in a country where a general protective tariff exists 
persons may be found to take advantage of the protection, and within its walls form 
combinations that may work to the public disadvantage. It is an elementary point of 
self-preservation that the legislature which creates the protection should arm the executive 
with powers of withdrawing or relaxing the protection if abused. The same reasoning 
applies to grants of monopolies under any system of patents. 

The view that their Lordships have expressed makes it unnecessary to discuss the 
further ground upon which the legislation has been supported by reference to the power 
to legislate under 91 (2) for “The Regulation of Trade and Commerce.” Their Lordships 
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merely propose to dissociate themselves from the construction suggested in argument 
of a passage in the judgment in the Board of Commerce case under which it was con- 
| tended that the power to regulate trade and commerce could only be invoked in further- 
ance of a general power which Parliament possessed independently of it. No such restriction 
is properly to be inferred from that judgment. The words of the statute must receive 
vheir proper construction where they stand as giving an independent authority to Parlia- 
ment over the particular subject matter. But following the second principle noticed jn 
the beginning of this judgment their Lordships in the present case forbear from defining 
the extent of that authority. They desire, however, to guard themselves from being 
supposed to lay down that the present legislation could not be supported on that ground. 


Ii then the legislation in question is authorized under one or other of the heads 
specifically, enumerated in Section 91, it is not to the purpose to say that it affects property 
and civil rights in the provinces. Most of the specific subjects in Section 91 do affect 
property and civil rights, but so far as the legislation of Parliament in pith and substance 
is operating within the enumerated powers there is constitutional authority to interfere 
with property and civil rights. The same principle would apply to 92 (14), the Administra- 
tion of Justice in the Province, even if the legislation did, as in the present case it does not, 
im any way interfere with the administration of justice. Nor is there any ground for 
suggesting that the Dominion may not employ its own executive officers for the purpose 
of carrying out legislation which is within its constitutional authority, as it does regularly 
in the case of revenue officials and other matters which need not be enumerated. 

Their Lordships are of opinion that the Supreme Court of Canada were right in 
answering both questions in the negative, and that this appeal should be dismissed, and 
they will humbly advise His Majesty accordingly. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


fee GELy, owing to seasonal curtailment 
in the outdoor industries, employment 
in Canada at the beginning of March showed 
a decrease, according to returns received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,452 
employers of labour, each with a minimum 
of fifteen employees, and representing all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The work- 
ing forces of these firms aggregated 901,585 
persons, as compared with 906,813 in the 
preceding month. This reduction caused the 
index number (based on the 1926 average as 
100) to decline from 100-7 on February 1, 
to 100-2 at the beginning of March, as com- 
pared with 110-2, 111-4, 102-6, 97-5, 92-6, 
88-1, 91-8, 91-0, 82-9 and 89-1 on March 1, 
1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. 


At the beginning of March, 1931, the 
unemployment percentage reported to the 


Department of Labour by local trade unions 
throughout Canada was 15-6, in contrast with 
16-0 per cent of idleness at the beginning of 
February, 1931, and with 11-5 per cent at the 
beginning of March, 1930. The percentage 
for March was based on the reports tabulated 
by the Department of Labour from 1,832 
labour organizations, covering a membership 
of 202,669 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a small increase 
over the previous month in the average daily 
placements effected. The total placements 
for the period, however, were somewhat. less, 
due to the fewer number of working days. 
A marked increase was recorded over the 
business transacted during February a year 
ago. Vacancies in February, 1931, numbered 
51,809, applications 73,240 and placements in 
regular and casual employment 50,874. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $9.14 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with $9.44 
for February; $11.67 for March, 1930; $11.28 
for March, 1929; $10.92 for March, 1928; 
$11.05 for March, 1927; $11.46 for March, 
1926; $10.74 for March, 1925; $10.58 for 
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March, 1924; $10.79 for March, 1923; $10.54 
for March, 1922; $1323 for March, 1921; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 for 
March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100 was again lower 
at 75:1 for March, as compared with 76 for 
February; 91:9 for March, 1930; 95-6 for 
March, 1929; 97:7 for March, 1928; 97-3 for 
March, 1927; and 101-3 for March, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during March was 
much greater than in the preceding month 
owing to a strike in the clothing industry at 
Toronto, and was also, for the same reason, 
greater than the corresponding loss in March 
last year. Four disputes were in progress at 
some time during the month, involving 1,815 
workers and resulting in the loss of 25,969 
working days. Corresponding figures for Feb- 
ruary, 1931, were:—eight disputes, 1,966 
workers and 9,505 working days; and for 
March, 1930, four disputes, 1,598 workers, and 
7,049 working days. 


The legislature of Nova 
Scotia has passed an Old 
Age Pensions Act, enabling 
the Province to participate 


Old Age 
Pensions Act in 
Nova Scotia 


in the benefits of the 
Dominion Act. The bill, which was intro- 
duced by the premier, the Hon. G. S. 
Harrington, empowers the Governor in 


Council to enter into an agreement with the 
Federal Governmentt in reference to the pay- 
ment of pensions to aged persons under the 
conditions laid down in the Dominion Old 
Age Pensions Act. 


A. “World Congress on 


World Congress Social Economic Planning ” 


on Social will be held next August at 
Economic Amsterdam under the aus- 
Planning pices of the International 

Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation (1.R.1.), with headquarters at the 


Hague, Holland, (A brief report on a previous 
conference, dealing with “ Rational Organiza- 
tion and Industrial Relations” was given in 
the Lasour Gazerre, May, 1930, page 546.) 
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It is hoped that delegates will attend repre- 
senting management, labour, and the social 
sciences in all nations. The call for the con- 
gress, which is being issued jointly from the 
main office of the I.R.I. at the Hague from the 
office of the Vice-President in the United 
States, at the Russell Sage Foundation Build- 
ing in New York City, declares as follows:— 


“In a world of enlarged economic resources, 
employment is insecure and standards of living 
have not been raised or maintained in propor- 
tion to the increase in production. Mal-adjust- 
ment exists between economic capacity and buy- 
ing power. In the present stage of economic life 
the task of achieving balance seems to demand 
international economic co-operation. Develop- 
ment of means of transport and communication 
is day by day establishing unity as the coming 
stage of economic evolution. Some regions of 
the world remain largely self-sufficient. Others 
are more closely interdependent. But inter- 
dependence is rapidly taking the place of self- 
sufficiency. Nations and industries, however, 
are not fully conscious of this growth towards 
unity, and their policies are still largely shaped 
towards self-sufficiency as an objective, often to 
the detriment of human welfare. The rapid 
growth of interdependence which is making all 
nations suffer together provides at the same 
time an unprecedented occasion for all nations 
and all groups to act together towards a solu- 
tion. If one group imposes its limited interest 
upon another, if output be unreasonably re- 
stricted by labour, if prices be held artificially 
high by monopolistic business, or if they be 
forced too low by destructive competition, if 
governments limit the contribution of their 
national areas towards the world’s economic 
life, balance is disturbed for all. The I.R.I. 
invites the participation in this Congress, of all 
who, either from study or experience, have a 
contribution to make or who seek to share in a 
growing awareness of the unity of economic 
life. It offers its platform to leaders of business 
and labour, economists, management engineers 
and representatives of governmental activities 
to seek for a sound basis of co-operative, con- 
structive effort towards a planned development 
of productive capacity and standards of liv- 
ing. 

Among the subjects to be discussed at the 
conference are: The present paradox—unem- 
ployment in the midst of economic progress; 
the world’s productive capacity; national 
economic planning; the co-operative move- 
ment; the international bank—its relation to 
planned production; international economic 
planning—standard of living; the experience 
of the electrical industry in the United States 
and Canada in building human relations for 


labour’s participation, etc. 


The City Council of 
Western Brandon, Manitoba,  re- 
Municipalities cently adopted a resolution 
recommend requesting the Federal 
unemployment Government to _ establish 
insurance a system of unemployment 


é‘ insurance that would pro- 
vide for a proper standard of living. The 


resolution sets forth that the present methods 
of relieving the distress of the unemployed 
and needy are out-of-date and socially detri- 
mental, and penalize the thrifty; that muni- 
cipalities which meet the needs of the unem- 
ployed attract the needy from other cities; 
that the burden is often borne by the workers 
in the form of shorter work-days and loss in 
pay; that municipalities are on the verge of 
bankruptey through expenditures on relief; 
that relief works are already practically 
exhausted; and that the causes of depres- 
sion are beyond the control of municipalities. 
A similar resolution was adopted later by the 
city council of Edmonton, Alberta, and by 
other municipalities in Western Canada. 


The New York Building 
Congress is planning an ex- 
tension to the entire build- 
ing industry of the system 
of old age pensions and in- 
surance that has been in 
effect in the electrical industry since 1929 
(Lapour Gazerre, November, 1929, page 1223). 
The Building Congress is an organization com- 
posed of labour representatives, employers 
and architects. 


The insurance system in the electrical in- 
dustry was established under the joint auspices 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation. The employers undertook to pay to 
the Board of Insurance Trustees of the Elec- 
trical Industry, which controls the system, 
20 cents per hour for every member of the 
union in their employment in Greater New 
York and on Long Island. The plan went 
into operation on April 1, 1930. According 
to a report lately published by the Board, on 
December 1, 1930, 43 retired workers were re- 
ceiving pensions of $40 per month and 23 
disabled workers were receiving compensation 
of $380 per month. Twenty-six workers died 
during the eight months and in every case 
the $3,000 policy was paid. Cash reserves 
had accumulated until the board had $65,868.57 
on deposit in New York banks and legal 
securities worth $300,000 in its vaults. When 
the reserve reaches $1,100,000 the 20-cent per 
hour payment will be cut to 174 cents, a re- 
duction of 124 per cent. 

The Board points out that at the beginning 
there was considerable scepticism on the part 
of many workers, as well as some employers, 
as to the practicability of the plan. Some 
of the employers are said to have regarded it 
as too simple; to members of the union it 
seemed too good to be true. “As time goes 
on, however,” the report continues, “the em- 
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ployer has seen that the plan is working. He 
has also noticed a changed attitude on the 
part of the workers, who now feel that the 
employers are interested in their welfare, their 
future and the security of the members of 
their families. The scepticism of the worker 
has disappeared. He knows of older members 
of his union, unable to work and nearing life’s 
sunset, being made comfortable and free from 
worry, and he also knows of the death of 
some fellow-worker and the $3,000 check 
promptly delivered to his dependants.” 


The Pittsburgh plan for un- 


Pittsburgh plan employment and relief 
forunemploy- funds is described in the 
ment relief current number of the 

Monthly Labour Review 


which states that a fund is being raised in 
Allegheny County, to be administered by a 
group of industrialists, economists and bankers, 
who will organize themselves into an employ- 
ing agency. To raise this fund all employers 
of labour are asked to contribute an amount 
equal to one average day’s pay roll in 1929. 
This should amount to more than a million 
dollars. When this fund is exhausted a second 
levy will be made and, if need be, others. All 
capable unemployed shall apply for work 
through this agency, giving their full records 
in detail, and information as to their depen- 
dants and needs. These applications will be 
filed according to trades and rated according 
to necessity. Then city and county govern- 
ments having work to do, but which are un- 
able to do it because of lack of funds, will 
submit a formal application to this central 
bureau for certain types of employees and 
from such lists work will be provided. Semi- 
public enterprises, such as schools, churches, 
hogpitals, playgrounds, etc., may draw the 
necessary labour next in order of importance. 

The 3,000 employers backing this plan may 
make application for certain types of labour 
not provided for in their 1931 budget and 
these requests will be given to a separate 
committee, which will decide the importance 
of the work that is applied for and the rate of 
pay, and will allot the order in which such 
work should be performed. In this way, city 
and country work, industrial improvements, 
clean-ups, paint-ups, ete., cam be put into 
motion at once. Industry will receive a return 
for its contribution to the unemployment situ- 
ation. Every regular Pittsburgh employee 
will be assured work at the rates prevailing in 
their respective crafts. No breakdown of wage 
scales is contemplated. The money thus put 
into circulation will tend to bring about a 
recurrence of normal conditions. 


Immigration figures up to 


Changing the end of 1930 were given 
immigration in the last issue of the 
conditions Lasour Gazerrr, page 374, 


in Canada. and in previous issues. 
Fuller statistics on this sub- 
ject have appeared more recently in the re- 
port of the Department of Immigration and 
Colonization for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1980. The report refers to the changing 
conditions in Canada and the consequent 
lessening in the demand for immigrant labour. 
These changes continue from year to year 
especially in the direction of the displace- 
ment of labour by labour-saving machinery. 
Harvester excursions from eastern to western 
Canada, which have been an annual feature 
of the western harvest for many years, have 
now practically ceased. The explanation of 
this is due to two facts, first, the growth of 
centres of population in Western Canada from 
which harvest help can be drawn, and second, 
the introduction of the harvester-combine 
and other agricultural power machinery. It 
is estimated that during the past three or 
four years the number of harvester-combines 
brought into use, has been sufficient to dis- 
place more than 30,000 harvesters. (This sub- 
ject is dealt with in an article on another page 
of this issue.) 

As the year closes, the report states, it be- 
comes increasingly evident that Canada will 
not require so large an immigration of labour- 
ers as have come in during the past few years, 
and steps have already been taken to curtail 
the movement of that class from Europe and 
also to ensure that the labourers brought in 
during 1930 will come as far as possible in the 
early spring months. 

A movement not included in the regular 
immigration figures is that of Canadians re- 
turning to this country. Information on this 
subject was collected and tabulated first in 
the fiscal year 1924-25. The movement year 
by year, since April 1, 1924, is shown in a 
table in the report. It includes only those 
Canadian citizens who left Canada to reside 
in the United States and who on returning to 
Canada declared their intention of resuming 
their residence in Canada. Those who left 
Canada on visits have not been included in 
this summary. The total number of returning 
Canadians in the fiscal year 1924-25 was 43,- 
775; 1925-26, 47,221; 1926-27, 56,957; 1927-28, 
39,887; 1928-29, 33,798; 1929-30, 29,830; 1930- 
31 (eleven months), 28,729. Of these returning 
Canadians the great majority were Canadian- 
born citizens, the remainder being British sub- 
jects with Canadian domicile or alien-born 
people who secured naturalization in Canada. 
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The Minister of Labour in a speech before 
the Senate on March 18, referred to this move- 
ment as follows:— 

“About one million Canadians who had gone 
to the United States during the previous de- 
cade, finding themselves out of employment 
because of the natural desire of the American 
employer to give the preference to American 
nationals, began drifting home. When Parlia- 
ment last September voted $20,000,000 to 
create employment opportunities in Canada, 
many Canadians outside the boundaries of 
this country felt that their opportunities of 
getting something to do, in order to provide 
for their dependants, were better in Canada 
than elsewhere; consequently a substantial 
number returned. This aggravated the Go- 
vernment’s difficulty in coping with the un- 
employment situation.” 


The “social effects of the 
economic depression in 
North America” are discus- 
sed in the March issue of 
the International Labour 
Review (Geneva) by Mr. 
H. B. Butler, deputy’ director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. In this article Mr. 
Butler summarizes the impressions he received 
during his visit last year to Canada and the 
United States (Lasour Gazerra, November, 
1930, page 1301). He considers that “it is 
certain that both countries, with their vast 
resources, their solid foundations and their 
vigorous spirit, will overcome their present 
difficulties and go forward with fresh energy. 
But in all probability their future develop- 
ment and their treatment of social problems 
will be considerably influenced by the experi- 
ences of the present crisis. In particular, the 
restriction of immigration, which is already 
being applied, is likely to persist for some 
years owing to the reduced demand for labour 
in both industry and agriculture as the result 
of mechanisation, This may retard the expan- 
sion of their home markets, upon whose rapid 
growth their economic development has so 
largely depended during the past two gener- 
ations. It may also have considerable effects 
on Europe, if an outlet for its surplus popu- 
lation is no longer available. From whatever 
angle the future is regarded, the conclusion 
seems irresistible that its prosperity, whether 
for Europe or for America, will largely be con- 
ditioned by the success with which interna- 
tional adjustments are effected, not only in the 
domains of finance, commerce and social stan- 
dards, but also in the field of politics. All 
these spheres of activity are closely bound 
together, not only nationally but internation- 


Social effects 
of economic 
depression in 
North America. 


ally. Because that fact is being gradually, 
though as yet dimly, realized, the League and 
the International Labour Organization have 
come to play an increasingly important role 
as providing the machinery for international 
discussion and for the elaboration of interna- 
tional solutions of the world’s diffculties.” 


Addressing the Senate on 
The problem March 18, the Hon. G. D. 
of a permanent Robertson, Minister of Lab- 
our, described the efforts of 
the Government since it 
took office last August to 
relieve the suffering due to unemployment in 
Canada. He referred to unemployment as 
“the darkest shadow that hangs over the head 
of the wage earner in any country,” and pro- 
ceeded as follows:— 


cure for 
unemployment. 


“So it would appear to me highly desirable 
that all governments should give more atten- 
tion to trying to find a permanent solution of 
the problem than has been given to it by 
governments in years gone by. Many econ- 
omists, many great teachers and preachers, 
many labour leaders, are in these days turn- 
ing their minds to this problem; and the 
Government already has done a little, it hopes, 
to help in reaching a solution of the difficulties 
in the days that le ahead. It is not easy to 
devise a policy for the relef of unemploy- 
ment, or to create an unemployment insur- 
ance scheme or anything of that sort as a 
panacea or cure, because Parliament or the 
Government, like the physician, must ascertain 
the primary causes before it can intelligently 
apply a remedy. The Government has acted 
upon the suggestion made last summer, that, 
inasmuch as 1931 is the decennial census year, 
provision ought to be made for taking a cen- 
sus of all the unemployed in Canada and as- 
certaining their former employment, their sex, 
their age, the length of time they have been 
out of work, and a number of other relevant 
facts, so that when the census is completed 
there will be concrete and reliable information 
to assist the Government authorities, and the 
economists who are deing research work, to 
form accurate conclusions as to what can be 
done towards discovering something to effect 
a permanent cure.” 


Of the three bills introduced 
by Senator Wagner in the 
United States Senate deal- 
ing with unemployment and 
the stabilization of indus- 
try (Lasour Gazette, March, 1930, page 257), 
the third, to provide advance planning against 
unemployment was passed by both House and 
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Senate at the recent session, but was vetoed by 
President Hoover. This measure was intended 
to organize the American labour market 
through a system of federal grants to states 
co-operating in a nation-wide system of free 
employment offices. An appropriation of 
$1,500,000 for the first year and four million 
dollars a year for three succeeding years was 
to. be authorized. Under the bill the staff of 
the United States Employment Services 
would be civil service employees; provision 
was also made for federal and state advisory 
councils of employers, employees and technical 
experts to discuss unemployment problems. 


The first of Senator Wagner’s bills, adopted 
last spring, will make possible more adequate 
information on labour trends in the United 
States, particularly technological unemploy- 
ment. The second, enacted earlier in this 
session, requires advance planning and schedul- 
ing of public works to “take up the slacks” 
in private enterprise. A_ substitute for 
the third bill (that vetoed by the President) 
was brought forward late in February by the 


new secretary of labour, the Hon. W. N. Doak. 


It discarded the co-operative state system of 
public employment services provided by the 
Wagner bill and eliminated federal aid. 


The Associated Contractors of America re- 
cently issued a statement on the provisions of 
the act for the advance planning and regula- 
tion of public construction, which declared 
that the act had “placed in the hands of the 
President of the United States a sure means of 
maintaining general business stability in the 
future; with a six-year advance plan of public 
construction laid down in detail, as required by 
the new law, several billion dollars worth of 
business will always be in reserve to be thrown 
into the breach as needed when business begins 
to lag.” 


The annual report for 1930, 


Work of the presented at the recent 21st 
St. John annual meeting of the Can- 
Ambulance adian Branch of the St. 
Association. John Ambulance Associa- 


tion, shows that the teach- 
ing of first-aid is making greater progress than 
ever in Canada and is becoming generally 
recognized as a necessity in industry both to 
employer and worker. A total of 19,748 pro- 
ficiency certificates and awards were made 
during the year, this figure being 39 per cent 
ahead of 1929, until now the best year since 
the war, and 23 per cent ahead of 1915, pre- 
viously the record year. In the last five years 
the work of the Association has more than 
doubled, and-the number of persons who have 


qualified in first aid during the past twenty- 
one years has now reached 200,813. 

The report calls attention to the remarkable 
fact that the work of the Association has been 
able to progress so favourably in a time of 
marked general depression. “In considering 
the cause for this, the most probable seems 
to be that everywhere employers in industry 
have been obliged to do all they can to reduce 
costs, amongst which the cost of accidents 
looms large. First Aid lessens these costs, 
firstly by reducing the number of accidents, 
for experience everywhere proves the First 
Aider to be a safer workman, and secondly 
by minimizing the results of such accidents 
as occur, by reasons of the first aid adminis- 
tered.” Special mention is made in the report 
of the excellent First, Aid work carried on by 
the two Railway Companies and by the Bell 
Telephone’ Company, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, the Northern Electrics Com- 
pany, and the Department of National Defence 
Centre. New First Aid Centres have been 
organized also by the Steel Company of Can- 
ada and Canadian Industries Limited. 


On March 18 the Legisla- 


Workmen’s ture of Alberta unanimously 
Compensation adopted a motion proposed 
inquiry in by the premier, the Hon. J. 
Alberta. E. Brownlee, “that the whole 


subject of workmen’s com- 
pensation and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act be referred to a Special Committee dur- 
ing the recess with a view to making recom- 
mendations at the next session of the Legis- 
lature on this subject, said Committee to be 
appointed by the Government and to consist 
of five representative employers, five repre- 
sentatives of employees, and five members of 
the Legislative Assembly, and further, that the 
Committee may be summoned from time to 
time during the interim following the present 
session and any expense involved in connec- 
tion with the work of the Committee shall be 
paid by the Province.” 


An article on accidental 
Compensation hernias and their compen- 
for accidental sation, «by «Dri (Ha sSt 
hernia Jacques, was published in 


the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation Journal, May, 1930. The writer recom- 
mends that terms should be used in a strict 
sense so as to differentiate between traumatic 
hernias, ie. those resulting from direct blows, 
and those developing under stress of work. 
Factors determining the diagnosis of an acci- 
dental hernia should be (a) sudden intense 
pain forcing cessation of work; (b) appearance 
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of a lump not before apparent; (c) local 
tenderness on examination. Exceptional 


hernias of partially accidental character should 
not be regarded as entirely the result of 
recent injury. 

Compensation for hernias, in Dr. St. Jacques’ 
opinion, should be awarded on the following 
basis :— 

In accidental hernia, an injured worker who 
accepts operation should merit free treatment, 
or full pay from the date of the injury until 
ten weeks from the date of the operation, plus 
5 per cent partial permanent disability com- 
pensation, and he should be allowed fifteen 
days in which to make his decision. A healthy 
worker who refuses operation should be al- 
lowed 10 per cent partial permanent disability 
compensation. A worker unfit for operative 
treatment should be allowed 15 per cent partial 
permanent disability compensation. 


In aggravated hernia it is considered that a 
worker who accepts operation should be 
awarded free treatment, or full pay from the 
date of the injury until ten weeks from the 
date of the operation; and fifteen days should 
be allowed him to decide. A worker whose 
health precludes operation should be granted 
5 per cent partial permanent disability com- 
pensation for the aggravation of the pre-exist- 
ing disability. A healthy worker who refuses 
operation is stated to merit no compensation 
whatever. 


The type of workmen’s 
Canadian compensation prevailing in 
compensation Canada, with a central ac- 


system favoured cident fund, compulsory in- 
for Great surance by employers, and 
Britain. merit rating, as its charac- 

teristic features, is strongly 
recommended for adoption in England, in an 
article in the current issue of the Political 
Quarterly (London) by William A. Robson. 
The writer shows that the British compensa- 
tion system, begun in 1897 and further devel- 
oped in 1906, makes provision only for finan- 
cial support for the injured man and his de- 
pendants, and that this financial provision has 
come to be looked upon as the sole function 
of workmen’s compensation. It is further 
shown that the absence of any inducement to 
employers to provide safer conditions of work 
has resulted in an increase in the number 
and seriousness of industrial accidents: there 
is “a strong prima facie case for concluding 
that British industry has become more dan- 
gerous in recent years to the workers who are 
engaged in it; that the burden of mutilation 
and disease, of suffering and disfigurement, of 
total incapacity and partial disablement im- 
posed by the toll of non-fatal accidents, shows 


a real increase during the past quarter of a 
century, and particularly during the last ten 
years.” 

In Mr. Robson’s opinion, this unfavourable 
accident record points to the failure of the 
whole scheme. “The first criterion of any 
scheme of compensation,” he says, “must be 
the effect it produces on the community in 
terms of human suffering. Industrial accident 
means death and misery, mutilation and dis- 
ease; and no system of compensation which 
merely provides money payments for loss of 
earning power, without at the same time 
stimulating effort to prevent the occurrence 
of accidents, can be regarded as satisfactory.” 

Another charge made by the writer against 
the existing system is its wastefulness: “The 
total amount spent by all the employers in 
Great Britain on workmen’s compensation 
amounted to the formidable sum of £12,000,- 
000. It would appear that less than half this 
large sum goes as actual compensation to in- 
jured workmen or their dependants. A very 
large share indeed is wasted in payments for 
commission to insurance agents, the expenses 
of management, the profits of insurance com- 
panies, legal proceedings and medical ex- 
penses incurred in connection with the settle- 
ment of claims.” 


A system of merit rating, such as is pro- 
vided under workmen’s compensation on this 
continent, when it is based on a thorough 
analysis of tangible hazards, has been proved 
to be a valuable means of promoting indus- 
trial safety. “It can be definitely stated,” 
Mr. Robson states, in this connection, “ that 
any scheme of insurance rating which brings 
the employers the results of wide experience 
and offers them definite rewards for the re- 
moval of specific hazards will accomplish 
much for the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents.” 


The Department of Labour 


The late Mr. heard with regret of the 
J. Alexander death, on March 15, of Mr. 
Killingsworth. J. Alexander Killingsworth, 


who had been a faithful 
correspondent of the Lasour Gazerre at St. 
Thomas, Ontario, since 1905. Mr. Killings- 
worth had a wide knowledge of labour ques- 
tions, particularly those in connection with 
railways. Early in life he entered the service 
of the Michigan Central Railway, and spent 
a number of years with that company as a 
locomotive fireman and later as an engineer. 
He left the railroad to join the editorial staff 
of the St. Thomas Journal. After a few years 
of newspaper work he was appointed manager 
of the St. Thomas street railway. From that 
position he went to the Pére Marquette Rail- 
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way as chief clerk at St. Thomas, and con- 
tinued in that position until he was appointed 
as customs officer at St. Thomas. He re- 
mained in the service of the Department of 
National Revenue until his illness became 
serious nearly a year ago. 

Mr. Killingsworth was known by a wide 
circle as “the Railwaymen’s Poet,” having 
published three volumes of verse. 


A pamphlet describing the 
origin and work of the 
Women’s Bureau has been 
published by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labour (Bul- 
letin No. 84, Women’s 
Bureau Series). The em- 
ployment conditions of women and children 
were investigated in 1907-9, and this inquiry 
led to a public demand for the establishment 
of a special organization to deal with the 
special problems of working women. But it 
was not until the United States entered the 
world war in 1917 that the movement had 
positive results. The “ Woman in Industry 
Service ” was one of several war services cre- 
ated in the Department of Labour in 1918. 
Miss Mary van Kleeck, head of the depart- 
ment of industrial studies of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, was chosen to direct the work, 
and Miss Mary Anderson, field organizer for 
the National Women’s Trade Union League, 
was appointed assistant director. The most 
important achievement of the “Woman in 
Industry Service” during the war was to 
draw up standards to regulate the employ- 
ment of women. After the war, the Woman 
in Industry Service was continued through 
1919, its title being changed to Women’s 
Bureau, and in June, 1920, it was made per- 
manent by act of Congress. Upon the resig- 
nation of Miss van Kleeck in 1919, Miss An- 
derson was appointed director and she has 
been reappointed by each succeeding adminis- 
tration. Co-operation with State departments 
of labour always has constituted an impor- 
tant feature in the bureau’s activities. In 
many instances the States are not equipped 
for work that the bureau’s authority and ex- 
perience enable it to accomplish, and in turn 
the States can be of the greatest assistance 
in various bureau projects. In addition to 
reports of wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions in 20 States and a number of specific 
industries, the Bureau’s publications include 
studies of occupation distribution, accidents, 
fluctuation in employment, family responsi- 
bilities, legislation, and a variety of other sub- 
jects—a total of eighty-odd bulletins, and 
more than 7,100 pages in 12 years. In all the 
studies it undertakes the Bureau has the co- 
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operation of employers, workers, State offi- 
cials, and other agencies in possession of in- 
formation essential to the surveys. 

The extent of the Bureau’s field of work, 
and the problems awaiting solution, are stated 
in the Bulletin as follows: “The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated from its 1980 re- 
turns that the number of employed women in 
the United States is about 10,000,000. With 
the number of women workers constantly 
growing, with the striking increase of married- 
women wage earners, with the share of women 
in family support and economic responsibility 
assuming greater proportions, with acute 
problems of employment and unemployment 
piling up as a result of the present machine 
age, and with the development of more in- 
dustries and new processes giving rise to new 
hazards and additional strain for women work- 
ers, the task of the Women’s Bureau each 
year becomes more extensive and complicated. 
It is the purpose of the Bureau to collect, 
correlate, and make available for reference, a 
mass of information that shall be accepted 
by employers, employees, health authoritiés, 
women’s organizations—in fact, all interested 
persons—in their combined efforts to have the 
working conditions and employment relations 
of American women the best in the world.” 





During March a total of 3,987 accidents 
were reported to the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board in the industries in Schedule 
1 of the Act, 22 of which were fatal cases; in 
Schedule 2 industries 326 were reported, in- 
cluding 5 fatal cases; and 210 Crown, 2 of 
which were fatal, were reported during the 
month, making in all 4,523, of which 29 were 
fatal. 





The City Council of Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan, decided in March that all contracts let 
by the city for the supply of gravel must in- 
clude a provision stipulating that the wages 
paid are not to be less than 45 cents an hour. 
Deductions may be made when meals and 
lodgings are provided. Another condition is 
that only residents of the city are to be em- 
ployed. 





Thirty-seven State Departments of Educa- 
tion in the United States have recently ap- 
pointed representatives to co-operate with the 
National Vocational Guidance Association in 
promoting guidance activities, for most of 
these the responsibility lies chiefly with the 
rural and small-town schools. Nine State de- 
partments have already begun guidance pro- 
grams, most of them within the last two 
years. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation at the end ot 

March was reported by Superintendents 

of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows: 

There was little activity in farming in the 
Province of Nova Scotia, but in the fishing 
industry, preparations were being made for 
heavy catches, especially of lobster. While 
logging operations were drawing to a close 
and men returning from the camps, portable 
saw mills worked to capacity. All coal mines 
at Stellarton operated six days a week and 
a large amount of coal was hoisted and 
shipped, but at other centres, mines worked 
part-time only. Manufacturers of confection- 
ery and food stuffs reported trade good, while 
wood-working factories also were well em- 
ployed. Improvement was likewise recorded 
for the iron and steel industries. Building 
construction, on the whole, was very favour- 
able and tradesmen well occupied. Municipal 
street and sewer work was also procecding 
rapidly. Transportation continued dull, ex- 
cept at Sydney, where both freight and pas- 
senger traffic were heavy. Trade, wholesale 
and retail, was good and collections fair. An in- 
creased demand for women domestic workers 
was recorded, with a number of placements 
made. 

Farmers in the Province of New Brunswick 
were busily engaged in early Spring work, 
but fishing had been poor, owing to unfavour- 
able ice conditions. Logging was quiet. Busi- 
ness was fair in pulp and paper manufactures, 
confectionery and food stuffs, but machine 
shops, foundry and boiler works at Saint John 
were quiet. Foundry work at Chatham, how- 
ever, was good, with large orders coming in 
for marine work. Other lines of manufactur- 
ing were normal. Building construction was 
proceeding satisfactorily and steady progress 
was reported on buildings under contract. 
Passenger and freight traffic on railways was 
fair. Trade was good. There was the usual 
demand for casual workers in the women’s 
domestic section and placements made accord- 
ingly. 

No. perceptible change took place in farm 
orders in the Province of Quebec, though re- 
quests for spring help were beginning to come 
in. Little activity was shown in logging, out- 
side of a few calls for river drivers. Mining 
recorded slightly better conditions. In manu- 
facturing, glass, boots, shoes, textile, printing 
trades and. clothing, with the exception of 
factories in Montreal and Quebec, showed 


slight improvement, but no increase was shown 
in rubber manufacturing establishments. Que- 
bee City stated leather factories were active, 
but furs quiet. In Sherbrooke, the general 
situation in manufactures was satisfactory. 
Orders had been received at Hull for all classes 
of building tradesmen, but in the remaining 
cities. of the province, the demand had not 
been heavy. Large numbers of men, at Mont- 
real, had been employed by the city for clean- 
ing of streets and construction work. ‘Trans- 
portation, as well as trade, was quiet. In the 
women’s domestic section an increase was re- 
ported in the placing of workers. 

Low wages, coupled with somewhat colder 
weather in some parts of Ontario, retarded the 
demand for farm workers. Closing of logging 
camps and a delay in commencing the spring 
drives prevented the placing of men in that 
industry. From Cobalt and Sudbury came 
reports of a few men being sent out to the 
mines, but at Timmins, there prevailed the 
usual surplus of workers looking for that type 
of employment. Manufacturing manifested 
better conditions, for skilled mechanics were 
in demand at Toronto, and factories in Pem- 
broke operated on full time. Textile plants 
showed improvement in Kitchener and Guelph. 
At Timmins, paper mills were working steadily 
but there was no sign of resumption of ac- 
tivity in that line in Sault Ste. Marie. Iron 
and steel in that district, however, were con- 
tinuously improving, whereas, at Hamilton, 
the increased activity of previous weeks had 
not been sustained. The season’s building 
program was barely begun and as winter relief 
works were being curtailed and gangs reduced, 
many men were left without any prospect of 
immediate employment. Although experi- 
enced cooks general were still in demand in 
the women’s domestic section, other placement 
work in farm and household service was satis- 
factory, there being increased calls for help, 
especially for day workers. 

Conditions in the agricultural group in the 
Province of Manitoba showed continued im- 
provement, as there was a growing demand for 
all classes of farm labourers. On the other 
hand, no activity was noticeable in. logging 
and a number of men, returning from. the 
camps, were seeking other work. Mining also 
Was quiet, but a slight improvement in the 
volume of manufacturing was reported gen- 
erally. In the city of Winnipeg, building per- 
mits for the present season had passed the 
million dollar mark and preparations for many 
extensive. projects were progressing rapidly. 
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At Brandon, contemplated work on the Kem- change was shown, the demands being prin- 
nay subway was expected to start shortly at  cipally for city and farm housekeepers for 
an estimated cost of $150,000. At Dauphin, whom few vacancies were available. 

however, little or no construction was under There was a slight improvement registered 
way. Trade, both wholesale and retail, was in farm placements in the Province of Sas- 
fair. In the women’s domestic section little katchewan, but cold and unsettled weather 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted ) 









































1931 1930 1930 1929 
March | February January March February January 
Trade, external, aggregate.... $ |.............. 95,908,063] 96,047,920) 204,683,851) 149,071,910} 160,279, 066 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption.............. SHOWA: L808 50,994,084] 50,413,895], 112,991,460] 80,922,161] 84,910,377 
Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 43.872,682| 44,682,883],  89.595,317| 66,689,817] 73,507,327 
Customs duty collected....... otras eae. 9,229, 862 8,862,351] 18,379,273] 18,038,490] 13,177, 425 
Bank debits to individual 
accounts............ eae Slik Rees: 2,534, 913,429] 2,668,324, 702] 3,092, 042,070] 2,815,024,273] 3,211,421, 766 
Bank notes in circulation...... $ 143,670,894] '141,438,920 162,860,748] | 158,630,027] 156,062, 061 
Bank deposits, savings........ $ 1, 435,523,785] 1,428,736, 686]] 1,445,311, 592] 1,439,735, 775] 1,439,814, 864 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.. $ 1,115,837, 914] 1, 141,110,017} 1,346,726, 423] 1,361,998,574] 1,383, 806,716 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common stocks . i282 « 4.0306 5-0'| ey. . CGS. 111-6 106-9 157-6 155-3 155-7 
Preferred stocks...... Starrett oe 83-4 83 -2 100-9 98-8 97-9 
(1)Index of interest rates....... Sp See hea me 95-0 95-0) 101-3 102-3 102-3 
(2)Prices, Wholesale, 

BATT DOE ath hit eee ite acest lick Soh eke. 76-0 76-7 91-9 94-0 95-4 
(4)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

i) $ 19-47 19-78 20-21 21:96 22-12 22-17 
(*)Business failures, number......... 211 253 292 183 206 263 
(3)Bu-iness failures, liabilities $ 3,747,053 3,013,619 4,198,418 3,542,534 7, 662, 262 6,187,481 
(?)Employment, Index num- 

ber, Employers’ pay-reoll 

PUTOSAEE jo: crebtscie's pte Rlslelore a 100-2 100-7 101-7 110-2 111-6 111-2 
(?) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

PVOUS desman meric caiesisale acs 15-6 16-0 17-0) 11-5 10:8 11-4 
IRN T SG EION e ciaig aoa ost vise aleicreN lo yhic ww.s Sado 1,42 1,480) 14,576 3, 963 3,366 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadin revenue 
freight....... ee Oeegisccs cars 195, 400 190,178 185, 298 238, 167 232,189 225, 283 

(8) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 15,030,052 13, 404, 063 13, 756, 875 18, 724, 187 17,036,374 17,421,172 
(7) Operating expenses. ..... SOP e ee PAN ee eee. (sae 14,532,584 16,165,371 15,723, 707 16,563,022 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings..... S leas te 10,553, 181 11, 418, 882) 14, 205, 435 12,359, 900 13,018, 498 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, ti nses 
Riise oe ee ; Sale scanty reese. se 10, 039, 490 10, 554, 873 12, 106, 863 11, 447, 264 12,229, 667 

ii iointi 

ee ea ag wes fe vem clbizecchiseok «+ 0+], 292284078, 043|| 2,000,002,000) 2,167,340, 738 2,446,955, 187 
Building permits............. Ba rere sa ancoltnh orga eos 7,510, 745) 13,352, 640 8,827,870 7,217,397 
(8) Contracts awarded........ $ 27,311, 800 25,930, 100 20,299, 100 24, 263, 000 28, 464, 400 37,529, 900 
Ape aan Baeaeaieks tons 57,110 46,395 35, 592) 74,582 70, 600 87,079 

Steel ingots and castings.... tons 99,341 82, on HW ae a, wa aa vary 

ak 4,526 4, , 46 , , , 
eeu ST vcast Saibarst no Saaiioot tint 4 963 , 443 1,164, 498 4; eee auin ane Wes 

Re cece crass Re cegearn oe 3 , 1,700.00 58970°000 65°020° 746" 97" 
Pe arts, ee ee ©3180 3,829,000] 8°457,000| 5,039,000] 6,365, 000 
atiow ahportet et ie Whe Lakes conave soe 5,389,000] 10,152,000] 10,327,000 7,673,000} 10,626,000 
eC ene ee: RR sy oie kas cas 121,675, 733 113, 892, 534 202,062,191 165,376, 408 118, 271,037 
duct cE Re Holst | eek 272 1,219, 202 1,051,114 1, 168, 004 

Flour production............- DIST eres rel ae eee es eel 1,086, 27. 219, ,051, 

(*)Sugar manufactured....... Ibealagernetsh. Sceleacaehonod 27'184/000]  38652;000] 54,400,000] 31,239, 000 


Output of central electric sta- 













i i Aiewh.|| AWS... 47,721,000] 47,910,000] 49,661,000] 49,932,000} 50,155, 000 
Sales cf i Sega ae. oe pe Sih chs. 39/925,000] 40,816,000] 49,924,000] 45,159,000) 46, 268, 000 
Newsprint pot att AE a 164, 550 184,340 207,490 180, 154 206, 305 
Automobiles, passenger..........++. Hy 7,529 4, 552 17, 165 13,021 8, 856 

0 = 
ry Ae ge regime Ba Seals ce «ae te 138-9 131-2 159-2 155-0 168-4 
Industrial production...........0-+-[ecseeeeeeeeees 145-6 141-7 167-0 164-3 a 
Manntactuning ts.) u¥...4h.0 eat hoa: | tae wes on 128-7 124-0 161-1 153-6 151: 
SE Te ine CIEE oe er 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 


2 i where in this issue. (7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
a Ey eee (8) MacLean’s Building Review. — 
(4) Figures for end of previous months. Se satus (9) SEAT production eee in periods offour weeks. 
5) Fi endin are , and corresponding previous per wae 1 ; 
pe Re cctuhe gtetoal + daria of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, se Pots 
exports, car loadines, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes fopesury gaining, Hans Haha 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel an cae pd iles; imp 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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helped to account for the present inactivity 
in the group, as compared with more active 
conditions of a year ago. As the logging 
season drew to a close, many men returned 
to the city from the various camps. Coal 
mines of the smaller order recorded better 
business, but the large mines were practically 
closed for the season. Little construction 
work was in progress, aside from that pro- 
vided by the various municipalities for the 
relief of the unemployed. Shght change was 
shown in the number of women domestic 
workers required, the supply of applicants 
being in excess of the demand. 


The severe cold weather experienced 
throughout the West retarded farm operations 
in the Province of Alberta, but enquiries were 
increasing, and there was evidence that a fair 
number of farm hands would be required, 
when it was again possible to work on the 
land. Outside of a few odd men sent out, 
there was no demand for help in the logging 
industry. Coal mining was also quiet, with 
only the smaller mines in operation and men 
working, in some instances, only one day a 
week. Manufacturing showed no improve- 
ment, with one large packing plant making 
a further reduction in staff and contemplating 
a second cut in wages. Cold weather also 
handicapped building construction, neither 
was there much activity shown in railroad 
construction, but it was expected better con 
ditions would prevail shortly. Relief work, 
though on a decreasing scale, was still avail- 
able in the larger cities. Wholesale trade was 
slow, while retail trade showed a slight gain. 
Little activity was reported in the women’s 
domestic section, with applicants greatly in 
excess of vacancies. 


There was little demand for general farm 
hands in the Province of British Columbia, 
but fruit growers had done a fair amount of 
tree spraying and in the Oliver district over 
20,000 young fruit trees had been planted. 
Logging was quiet and few placements were 
made in this group. Coal mines, for the 
most part, had closed down and those in 
operation were working part-time only, while 
metal mining showed little change. The out- 
look in manufacturing still continued un- 
favourable, with shingle mills closed and other 
industries, including machine shops and foun- 
dries, operating on short time. Sash and 
door factories and fertilizing plants, only, were 
busy. Building construction was mainly con- 
fined to small jobs and repair work, with re- 
lef work still in progress to provide assist- 
ance for the large majority of men, who, 
otherwise, would be wholly unemployed. Rail- 


road construction was progressing flavourably 
at Penticton and Kamloops, with an increased 
demand for road gangs reported at Revel- 
stoke. Ship and longshore work, both at 
Prince Rupert and Vancouver, was quiet and 
few men found employment at the dry docks 
and shipyards. Trade was fair, with collec- 
tions slow. Conditions in the women’s do- 
mestic section showed no improvement, with 
a large number of applicants on the waiting 
list. Throughout the province, quietness pre- 
vailed in nearly all industrial groups. 


Largely owing to seasonal 
EMPLOYERS’ losses in the out-of-door in- 
Reports dustries, there was a decline 


in employment at the begin- 
ning of March, according to monthly state- 
ments furnished to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by 7,452 of the larger employers of 
labour throughout Canada. The working forces 
of these firms aggregated 901,585 persons, as 
compared with 906,813 in the preceding month. 
This decrease caused the index number (based 
on the average for 1926 as 100), to decline 
from 100:7 on February 1, to 100-2 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with 110-2, 
111-4, 102-6, 97-5, 92-6, 88-1, 91-8, 91-0, 82-9 
and 89-1 on March 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respec- 
tively. 

The trend was downward in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces and Ontario; in British 
Columbia, practically no change was indicated, 
while improvement was noted in Quebec. In 
the Maritime Provinces, the largest losses 
were in construction, but manufactures, log- 
ging, communications and transportation were 
also slacker. In Quebec, important increases 
took place in manufacturing, particularly in 
the iron and steel, textile and leather groups, 
and construction was also more active. On 
the other hand, logging showed heavy seasonal 
declines and services and trade were also dull. 
In Ontario, iron and steel and textiles recorded 
considerable recovery; mining and _ services 
were also more active, while construction, 
logging and trade were seasonally slack. In 
the Prairie Provinces, mining, transportation, 
construction and trade reported reduced 
activity. In British Columbia, manufacturing 
showed contractions and mining was also 
slacker, while construction afforded more em- 
ployment. 

Activity declined in Hamilton and Windsor 
and the adjacent Border Cities, while the 
trend was favourable in Montreal, Quebec 
City, Toronto, Ottawa and Winnipeg; in 
Vancouver, practically no change was indi- 
eated. In Montreal, there were additions to 
staffs, chiefly in manufacturing and construc- 
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tion. In Quebec, manufacturing afforded 
more employment, but construction was not 
so brisk, while other industries reported only 
small general changes. In Toronto, the iron 
and steel, textile and service groups showed 
increased activity, but there was a consider- 
able decrease in printing and publishing, con- 
struction and trade. In Ottawa, improvement 
was indicated, chiefly in construction, while 
trade was not so brisk. In Hamilton, there 
was a downward tendency in most groups, 
but the losses were generally small. In the 
Border Cities, a slight decline was reported, 
mainly in manufactures and construction. In 
Winnipeg, the increase was largely in construc- 
tion and manufacturing, while trade was 
seasonally slacker. In Vancouver, manufac- 
tures recorded small gains, but trade showed 
seasonal curtailment. 

A review of the returns by industries shows 
improvement in manufactures, notably in iron 
and steel, leather and textile factories. On 
the other hand, logging, construction, mining, 
transportation, communications and _ trade 
showed seasonal curtailment. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of March, 1931. 


The trend of employment 
among local trade unions at 
the close of February con- 
tinued upward, though the 
change from January was very slight. This 
was indicated by the returns tabulated for 
February from an aggregate of 1,832 labour 
organizations with 202,669 members, 15-6 per 
cent of whom were idle on the last day of 
the month, in contrast with 16-0 per cent in 
January. Unemployment, however, remained 
at a somewhat higher level than in February 
last year when 11-5 per cent of the members 
reported were without work. Slight improve- 
ment in conditions from January was reported 
. by New Brunswick, Ontario, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec and British Columbia unions, the gains 
in employment in the last three provinces 
named being less than one per cent. Alberta 
unions, on the other hand, indicated a moder- 
ate drop in the volume of work afforded, and 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan nominal de- 
clines in activity were shown. The percent- 
ages of unemployment in all provinces ex- 
ceeded those registered during February, 1930, 
Ontario unions showing the greatest increase 
in slackness. 

A more detailed article on unemployment 
among local trade unions at the close of Feb- 
ruary is printed elsewhere in this issue. 


Trape UNION 
Reports 


During the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1931, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Can- 
ada made 52,293 references of 
persons to vacancies, and 
effected a total of 50,874 placements, of which 
11,188 were in regular employment and 39,686 
in casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 8,304 were of men and 2,884 of 
women. Applications for work were received 
from 73,240 workers, of whom 63,479 were 
men and 9,761 women, while employers noti- 
fied the Service of opportunities for 44,798 men 
and 7,011 women, a total of 51,809 vacancies. 
A decline was shown in the business transacted 
when the above figures were compared with 
those of the preceding month, but a substan- 
tial increase was indicated when a comparison 
was made with the corresponding month of 
last year, the reports for January, 1931, show- 
ing 55,185 vacancies offered, 86,044 applications 
made and 53,972 placements effected, while 
in February, 1930, there were recorded 23,175 
vacancies, 36,223 applications for work and 
22,073 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. A report in detail of the work of 
the offices for the month of February, 1931, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE 
Reports 


According to a report pre- 


BuImLDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CoNTRACTS value of permits issued in 
AWARDED 61 cities during February, 


1931, was $5,929,587 as com- 
pared with $7,510,745 in the preceding month 
and with $8,919,078 in February, 1930. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
construction contracts awarded throughout 
Canada during March, 1931, amounted to 
$27,311,800. This was an increase of 5-3 per 
cent over the awards for February and a 12-6 
per cent increase above the total for March, 
1930. Of ithe total amount, $10,080,300 was 
for business buildings; $9,993,800 was for 
engineering purposes; $5,568,700 was for resi- 
dential buildings and $1,669,000 was for indus- 
trial purposes. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during March, by proy- 
inces, was as follows: Ontario, $14,842,900; 
Quebec, $8,068,300; British Columbia, $2,127,- 
200; Alberta, $629,000; Nova Scotia, $548,400; 
Saskatchewan, $446,400; Manitoba, $324,300; 
New Brunswick, $320,300; Prince Edward 
Island, $5,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 393. 
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The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, states that business operations in 
Canada, after adjustment for seasonal tenden- 
cies, showed a gain in February over the level 
of the first month of the year. Irregularity 
was in evidence in some directions, but the 
broad tendency was toward greater activity. 
One of the chief elements in the improved 
outlook was the gain in the operations of 
the primary iron and steel industry. The 
production of iron and_ steel registered 
marked gains, the output of steel ingots being 
82,637 tons compared with 57,598 in January. 
The 9,871 cars and trucks produced in Feb- 
ruary represented a gain of 10 per cent after 
seasonal adjustment. The imports of crude 
rubber and petroleum indicated preparations 
for increased operations by the tire and oil 
industries. The sharp gain in the exports of 
lumber was an omen of revival of demand in 
external markets. The greater activities of 
the meat packing industry were indicated by 
important gains in inspected slaughterings. 
The imports of raw cotton were reduced to 
moderate proportions in February, while the 
output of the newsprint industry showed 
further contraction. The flour milling indus- 
try 1s also operating at a low proportion of 
capacity in the current period. The official 
index of manufacturing production was 128-7 
in February compared with 124 in the preced- 
ing month, a gain of more than 3 per cent. 

At the beginning of the present crop year, 
on July 3i, 19380, the estimated carryover of 
wheat in Canada was 112 million bushels and 
the final estimate of the 1930 crop was 398 
million bushels, making a total amount in 
Canada of 510 million bushels. Deducting 
110 million bushels as an allowance for seed, 
home consumption and unmerchantable grain, 
it is calculated that 400 million bushels were 
then available for export—about 100 million 
bushels more than at the same season of 1929. 
Exports during this crop year have exceeded 
those of the last crop year during every 
month, the total excess up to February 28 
being nearly 68 million bushels. The surplus 
available at February 28 (with no allowance 
for carryover) amounted to 232 million 
bushels, almost 39 million bushels more than 
the comparable quantity at the same date in 
1930. 

Coal—Coal output from Canadian mines 
during February amounted to 963,443 tons, a 
decline of 28 per cent from the five-year 
average for the month of 1,342,320 tons. 
Production during the month consisted of 
723,498 tons of bituminous coal, 33,885 tons 
sub-bituminous coal and 206,060 tons of 
lignite. Alberta mines produced 333,110 tons 
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or 84 per cent of the total Canadian output. 
Nova Seotia produced 403,437 tons; British 
Columbia, 149,589 tons; Saskatchewan, 56,728 
tons; and New Brunswick, 20,579 tons. 
Imports of coal in February were recorded 
at 830,609 tons, a falling-off of 20 per cent 
from the 1926-30 average for the month of 
1,035,306 tons. Shipments received from the 
United States consisted of 243,893 tons of 
anthracite coal, 570,975 tons of bituminous 
coal, and 863 tons of lignite coal. Importa- 
tions from Great Britain amounted to 3,852 
tons of anthracite coal and 11,026 tons of 
bituminous coal. Exports of Canadian coal 
continue to decline; during February 21,641 
tons were exported as compared with the 
1926-1930 average for the month of 61,498 
tons. Coal made available for consumption 
in Canada during February was obtained from 
the following sources: United States, 46-02 
per cent; Canadian, 53:14 per cent; and 
Great Britain, 0-84 per cent. The coal supply 
for the month under review was 1,772,411 
tons, or 24 per cent below the February 
1926-1930 average of 2,316,128 tons. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
National Revenue shows that 
in February, 1931, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $50,994,084, as compared with $50,413,895 in 
the preceding month and with $80,922,161 in 
February, 1930. The chief imports in Febru- 
ary, 1931, were: Iron and its products, $11,353,- 
2388; Fibres textiles and textile products, 
$8,710,521; Non-metallic minerals and pro- 
ducts, $7,833,622. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
February, 1931, amounted to $43,872,682, as 
compared with $44,682,883 in the preceding 
month and with $66,689,817 in February, 1930. 
The chief exports in February, 1931, were: 
Wood, wood products and paper, $14,299,548; 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $9,486,044; Non-ferrous metals and 
their products, $5,691,593. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada in March, 1981, was higher than that 
occurring during February, 1931, being approxi- 
mately three times that incurred during the 
latter month, due chiefly to a strike of women’s 
clothing factory workers in Toronto which 
commenced late in February and continued 
throughout March involving about 1,700 work- 
ers at its beginning and causing some 25,000 
days time loss during March. There was very 
little difference in the number of workers in- 
volved during the two months, only a very 
slight decline being shown for March. As 
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compared with March, 1930, although the 
same number of disputes occurred involving 
approximately the same number of workers, 
the time loss was much greater, due chiefly to 
the above mentioned strike of clothing work- 
ers. There were in existence during the month 
four disputes, involving 1,815 workers, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 25,969 working days, 
as compared with eight disputes, involving 
1,966 workers and resulting in a ‘time loss of 
9,505 working days during February, 1931. In 
March, 1930, there were on record four dis- 
putes, involving 1,598 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 7,049 working days, At the 
end of the month there were two disputes 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, involving 
approximately six hundred workers These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were no 
longer affected, but which had not been form- 
ally called off or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in some sixty cities continued downward being 
$9.14 at the beginning of March, as compared 
with $9.44 for February; $11.67 for March, 
1930; $11.23 for March, 1929; $10.92 for 
March, 1928; $11.05 for March, 1927; $11.46 
for March, 1926; $10.74 for March, 1925; 
$10.58 for March, 1924; $10.79 for March, 
1923 ; $10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 for March, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 
for March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. 
Of the twenty-nine items in the food budget 
twenty-three were lower, and one was slightly 
higher, The most important decreases occur- 
red in the prices of beef, veal, mutton, pork, 
lard, fresh eggs, cheese, bread, flour, beans and 
potatoes. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 


The Speech from the Throne at the open- 
ing of the Prince Edward Island Legislature 
on March 24 announced that im view of an- 
ticipated federal old age pensions legislation, 
the Government has undertaken a census of 
these persons eligible for relief under the act. 
It was announced that negotiations had been 
held between the government and the federal 
Minister of Agriculture with regard to a na- 
tional agricultural policy, the federal minis- 
ter approving of the establishment of agricul- 
tural schools and offering the services of the 
various experimental stations for this pur- 
pose. Economic conditions in the province 
are more favourable than elsewhere, the 
speech notes, attributing this result to “the 
wise policy of mixed farming.” 
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$19.47 at the beginning of March, as compared 
with $19.78 for February; $21.96 for March, 
1930; $21.52 for March, 1929; $21.15 for March, 
1928; $21.29 for March, 1927; $21.77 for March, 
1926 ; $21.00 for March, 1925; $21.00 for March, 
1924; $21.42 for March, 1923; $20.96 for March, 
1922; $23.87 for March, 1921; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $20.00 for March, 1918; and 
$14.35 for March, 1914. Fuel and rent showed 
little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
lower at 75:1 for March, as compared with 76 
for February; 91-9 for March, 1930; 95-6 for 
March, 1929; 97-7 for March, 1928; 97-3 for 
March, 1927; and 101°3 for March, 1926. In 
the classification according to chief component 
materials six of the eight main groups declined, 
while two were slightly higher. The groups 
which were lower were: the Vegetables and 
Vegetable Products group, mainly because of 
lower prices for wheat, corn, cotton seed oil, 
cocoanut oil and potatoes, which more than 
offset higher prices for barley, rye, oatmeal 
and rolled oats; the Animals and their Pro- 
ducts, due to lower prices for canned salmon, 
calves, hogs, lambs, eggs and leather; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, be- 
cause of lower prices for certain lines of lum- 
ber; the Iron and its Products group, owing 
to lower prices for galvanized steel sheets and 
automobile body plates; the Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group, because of 
reductions in the prices of asbestos, crude oil, 
kerosene and gasoline; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, due to lower prices for 
white lead, potassium iodide and bone meal. 
The Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group was slightly higher, mainly because of 
higher quotations for raw silk and _ hessian. 
The Non-Ferrous Metals group was also some- 
what higher, due to increased prices for copper 
sheets, wire bars, silver and tin. 


A committee representing the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association and the Canadian Medi- 
cal Association has been engaged for the past 
two years in an investigation of conditions in 
Canada affecting nurses, with Dr. G. M. Weir, 
of the Department of Education, University 
of British Columbia, as chairman. The object 
of the committee is to find some method of 
reconciling the often prohibitive cost of nurs- 
ing, with a scale of payment of nurses that 
would compensate them for their long work- 
ing hours and expensive training. The nurses 
of the United States have completed a five- 
year survey and are now working on grading 
their schools of nursing as a result. A similar 
movement is being carried on in England on 
behalf of the nurses there. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Outline of Decisions in Recent Cases 


WO new decisions were given recently by 
the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1. Earlier decisions were outlined 
in the Lasour ‘Gazette, March, 1931, page 278, 
and in previous issues; and the fourth report 
of the proceedings of the Board covering the 
period from October, 1927, to September 30, 
1930, was issued as a supplement to the issue 
of December, 1930. 


This Board was established under a 
voluntary agreement concluded in 1918 
between tthe various railway companies and 
certain of the railway organizations, its ori- 
ginal purpose being to secure uninterrupted 
service on the railways during the continuance 
of the war. The Board consists of six repre- 
sentatives of labour, one for each of the follow- 
ing railway brotherhoods; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; the 
Order of Railway Conductors; the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen; the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 372—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


An engineer could not be located when re- 
quired for duty and the company dropped his 
name ito the foot of the list of spare engineers 
available for service. Later his name was 
taken off the list for the same offence, and he 
thus lost fifteen additional places. The com- 
pany asserted that the engineer had known 
he was first on the spare list and that he 
would be required for a “turn-around” trip, 
but had purposely evaded the call. When he 
could not be located by the call-boy he was 
placed at the foot of the list as provided for 
by Clause 1 of Article 40, but when this was 
brought to the attention of the foreman his 
name was taken off the spare list until he had 
seen the master mechanic, in accordance with 
an arrangement in effect with the Engineers’ 
Local committee at Moncton, covering cases 
where men neglect or evade calls. This agree- 
ment had been reached with the local com- 
mittee after it had been brought to their 
attention that the Company was being put to 
a great deal of inconvenience through some 
engineers evading calls for undersirable assign- 
ments. The engineer was informed by letter 
that he had been taken off the list, and by the 
time he had seen the master mechanic and 


was again placed on the list, fifteen other 
men hhad had their turn ahead of him. The 
engineer claimed that he should be allowed 
a “run” for each of these fifteen turns, but 
the company declined to comply with his 
demand. 

The employees contended that Article 40 
Clause 1 defined to what extent engineers on 
the spare list shall be penalized when not 
located for service, while Article 23 provides 
that when engineers on this list are passed 
over they are to be compensated by pay- 
ment for 50 miles for each run that they have 
lost. 

The Board found that the company had 
acted in good faith in the course they had 
taken in regard to this engineer, and did not 
sustain the employees’ claim. However, the 
Board recommended that the representa- 
tives of the Locomotive Engineers and of the 
Railways should confer further with a view 
to removing any cause which might exist for 
misunderstanding or friction in respect to 
the arrangements for calling and the possible 
evasion of calls for certain service. 


Case No. 373—Canadian National Railway 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


In this case also an engineer failed to re- 
spond when required for service and the next 
man on the list was ordered out ahead of him. 
The employees contended that the telephone 
was the only method used to locate an en- 
gineer for this trip, no effort being made to 
send a call-boy to the engineer’s house near- 
by, although 30 minutes was spent over tele- 
phones in securing a man. The engineer 
stated that he received no call by telephone; 
that he was at home, and that a call-boy 
could have reached him. He claimed pay- 
ment on a mileage basis for the trip he had 
lost under Article 23 of the Engineers’ Sche- 
dule. 

The company contended that where a tele- 
phone is available it will be used for calling 
the men, and when the enginer could not be 
reached on his ‘phone, he was dropped to the 
foot of the Spare Board, as provided for by 
Clause 1 of Article 40, as was done in the case 
of two other engineers who were on the list 
ahead of him and could not located. He was 
not taken off the list altogether until he had 
seen the master mechanic (this being in 
accordance with an arrangement in effect with 
the Local Committee at Moncton covering 
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cases where men cannot be located), on 
account of the fact that he was third on the 
list, and when he later called up the foreman, 
was given the benefit of the doubt by being 
placed at the foot of the list. He claimed 


five “run-arounds” at fifty miles each, which 
the Company had declined to pay. 

Under the circumstances as shown in this 
case the Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


EPORTS have been received of six cases 
recently settled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. An account of previous cases was 
given in the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1931, 
and in previous issues. The issue of August, 
1930, contained a general summary of the pro- 
ceedings of the Board, covering the period 
from January 1, 1928, to December 31, 1929; 
and a similar summary of proceedings from 
the date of the inception of the Board to 
December 31, 1927, appeared in the issue of 
October, 1928, page 1060. 

The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2, was es- 
tablished for the purpose of disposing of out- 
standing grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application, or 
interpretation of the schedule of working con- 
ditions for “Clerks and Other Classes of Em- 
ployees as herein named,” which are not ad- 
justed between the officers of the railway and 
the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to reappointment, 
and it is composed of four members selected 
by the management and four members 
selected by the representatives of the em- 
ployees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which 
the Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. Up to the present time in only one 
case has it been found necessary to appoint 
an arbitrator. 


Case No. 70.—Operating Department and 
Classified Labourers (Atlantic Region) 


At a number of points in the Atlantic Re- 
gion it is the practice to close down the sta- 
tionary boilers at certain periods of the year, 
when the positions of stationary firemen are 
abolished, and locomotives are used to do the 
work ordinarily done by stationary boilers. 
Classified labourers are called upon to fire 
these locomotives, which are, for all intents 
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and purposes, stationary engines, and they are 
paid the rate of 46 cents per hour, the classi- 
fied labourers’ regular rate. The employees 
claimed that the classified labourers doing this 
work should be paid the rate of stationary 
firemen for the time they are so engaged, that 
is, 55 cents per hour. 

The company contended that no additional 
work or responsibility resulted to the em- 
ployees from having to fire locomotives to do 
the work of stationary boilers and refused to 
concede the employees’ claim. 

The Board sustained the employees’ claim 
to the extent that one classified labourer on 
each shift should be paid the stationary fire- 
man’s rate during the time the roundhouse 
employees are required to look after engines 
used to supply steam for purposes other than 
engine service. 


Case No. 72.—Operating Department (Cen- 
tral Region) and Various Freight 
Office Clerks, Bonaventure Freight 
Office, Montreal. 


Certain freight office clerks at Montreal pro- 
tested against an arbitrary reduction in their 
rates of pay effected by the Company about 
April 1, 1930, claiming that this action violated 
Article 11, Rule (d) of the Schedule, and that 
they should receive payment of wages at the 
former rates as from the date on which the 
reduction was made. It was stated that on 
January 1, 1930, the management adopted a 
new system of handling the collection and 
remittance of freight charges, and rearranged 
the duties of the employees to conform to the 
new system. These employees were paid their 
regular schedule rates of pay up to March 31, 
1930, but on that date the rates were reduced 
from $120 to $115 (in one case from $131 to 
$115). They claimed that the work required 
of them was practically the same under the 
new system as formerly, and that no reduc- 
tions in pay had been effected at Toronto 
under similar circumstances. 

The management, on the other hand, ex- 
plained that the new system, which was in- 
troduced on January 1, 1930, changed the 
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method of collecting freight revenue, the ma- 
jority of the accounts being now forwarded by 
mail. Two collectors were continued at the 
old rate of pay, the others, whose pay was re- 
duced, being assigned to collection work at 
the freight office. Their former rates were con- 
tinued for three months in order to ascertain 
whether the new system would work out satis- 
factorily. When it proved to be satisfactory, 
the management regarded the duties of the 
employees affected as belonging to “new posi- 
tions,’ and fixed the rates of pay “in con- 
formity with the wages for positions of a 
similar kind or class,” as provided by Article 
11, Rule (c). 

The Board decided that the claim of the 
employees should be denied. 


Case No. 73.—Operating Department (Cen- 
tral Region) and Freight Shed Em- 
ployees, Parent Square, Quebec. 


The management closed the freight shed at 
Quebec on St. Jean Baptiste Day, the employ- 
ees losing one day’s pay. They claimed that 
Article 8, Rule (c) of the schedule provided 
only for the closing of the freight shed on 
seven holidays each year, St. Jean Baptiste not 
being included on the list, and that they were 
entitled to compensation for the time lost. The 
management in refusing the demand stated 
that all stores, industries and business places 
in Quebec City (with the exception of Anglo- 
Protestant offices) were closed, and that no 
freight was looked for on that day. The sheds 
were therefore closed, only half of the office 
staff being retained. The management con- 
tended that there was no schedule rule or 
practice to forbid the laying-off of hourly rated 
employees when there was no work for them 
to do. 

The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees, recommending however that the re- 
presentatives of the Company and of the em- 
ployees confer and decide which one of the 
two days, i.e., St. Jean Baptiste Day, or Do- 
minion Day, shall in future be observed as 
a holiday under the schedule, in the city of 
Quebec. 


Case No. 74.—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department and Certain Dining 
Car Employees at Toronto. 


The Toronto-Footes Bay run is operated 
only during the summer months each year. 
Before the summer of 1928 the dining car 
crews operating on two trains on this run were 
allowed four days’ relief each month, in addi- 
tion to Sundays, at their terminal. During the 
summer of 1928 this extra four days’ relief 


was discontinued. The employees contended 
that as no agreement for such discontinuance 
had been reached between the superintendent 
and the employees’ genera] committee (in 
accordance with Article 4, Rule (c) of the 
schedule), the crews on this run in 1928, 1929 
and 1930 were entitled to compensation, at 
their regular rates of pay, for the four days’ 
relief for each month for which such leave had 
not been allowed. 

The company stated that the superintend- 
ent, prior to 1928, had considered the elimin- 
ation of the four days’ relief per month, the 
conditions on this run being unusually favy- 
ourable in regard to rest. They contended 
further that the proposed change had been 
fully discussed in 1928 and previously, be- 
tween the company and members of the em- 
ployees’ committee, and that they were not 
obliged to concede the men’s demand for 
additional compensation. 

The Board expressed the opinion that the 
days of rest for the crew on the Toronitto- 
Footes Bay run should have been arranged 
between the Superintendent and the Employ- 
ees’ General Committee at the beginning of 
each summer season. The case was referred 
back to the parties for further consideration, 
the Board being of the opinion that the period 
of rest on this run was not adequate or on the 
basis of established hours of rest on other 
runs. Should the parties to the dispute fail 
to reach an agreement, the case was to be 
referred back to the Board at its next meeting. 


Case No. 75.—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department and a Porter at 
Toronto. 


A porter submitted a claim for expenses 
incurred by him through the failure of the 
management to provide him with free meals in 
accordance with Article 9, Rule (a) of the 
schedule for employees in sleeping, dining and 
parlour car service. He had been assigned to 
relieve a parlour car porter on the service 
between Toronto and Buffalo, New York, and 
obhged to obtain and pay for meals on a 
Lehigh Valley dining car during the trip. The 
employees contended that the article referred 
to does not state that it only applies to Can- 
adian National dining cars, but on the other 
hand it does state specifically that the em- 
ployees, while on duty on trains to which 
dining, cafe or buffet cars are attached, will 
be served meals free. 

The management submitted that Rule (a) 
of Article 9, (which reads: “Employees of 
this Department while on duty on trains to 
which Dining, Cafe or Buffet Cars are at- 
tached, will be served meals free”) had always 
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been regarded as referring only to Canadian 
National dining cars, and that obviously this 
was the correct interpretation. 

The Board denied the claim of the employ- 
ees, but recommend that both parties confer 
as to the proper method of dealing with such 
cases. 


Case No. 76.—Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Department and Certain Dining 
Car Employees, Toronto. 


Changes were effected in April, 1930, in 
the operation of the dining car service be- 
tween Toronto and Winnipeg and between 
Toronto and Windsor, resulting in the dining 
cars certain trains on the former run being 
linked up with the latter service. Questions 
arose as to the assignment of crews as be- 
tween the various runs that were affected by 
these changes, certain of the crews finding that 
their working conditions, as affecting “lay- 
over” and rest privileges, were much worse 
than they had been previously. The em- 
ployees claimed that they had sustained a re- 
duction in time amounting to 156 hours and 
34 minutes per month, while in addition to 
suffering that loss, they were required to re- 
port more frequently for duty each month. 
They submitted that additional crews should 
be assigned to the combined dining car run 
in order to maintain working conditions as 
favourable as those formerly obtaining. 


The company stated that the changes were 
made only with a view to the train service 
and for no other purpose. The changes in 
the working conditions, as affecting rest and 
layover, were in their opinion, very slightly 
different from those in effect before the 
changes were made; and they were even better 
in some respects, such as providing for more 
nighits to be spent by some of the employees 
at their home terminal. They explained 
further that the addition of an eighth crew in 
the combined run, Toronto-Winnipeg-Windsor, 
as proposed by the employees, would work outt 
so as to make an unreasonable disproportion 
(as compared with similar runs in the system) 
between hours of layover and of service. The 
company submitted therefore that no special 
hardship was involved for the employees 
under the new working conditions, and that 
there was no justification for placing an addi- 
tional dining car and crew in this service at 
an additional expense of about $1,000 per 
month. 

The Board decided that additional relief 
should be given to the crews affected in order 
that their lay-over time should not be less 
than it was formerly, or that these crews 
should be compensated for the loss of lay- 
over time in conformity with Article 6, Clause 
(d) of the schedule. 


Coal Mining in Canada in 1930 


Further particulars of mineral production 
in Canada in 1930 are contained in a pre- 
liminary report on this subject, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Estimates 
from the same source are given in the LaBour 
GaAzEITE, January, 1930, page 45. The posi- 
tion of coal mining last year is described in 
the new report as follows:— 

Production of coal from Canadian mines in 
1930 declined to a point 15 per cent below 
the 1929 level, and 9-4 per cent below the 
average for the past five years. Compared 
with the 1929 output losses were recorded in 
the five important producing provinces; the 
most serious declines were as follows: Nova 
Scotia, 11-4 per cent; Alberta, 19-5 per cent; 
and British Columbia, 16-4 per cent. Saskat- 
chewan’s output was only slightly below the 
previous year’s record, while New Brunswick 
mines reported a falling off of 4:3 per cent in 
production. The Yukon total was higher than 
in 1929. Nova Scotia was the principal pro- 
ducing province, accounting for 42 per cent 
of the total output in 1930, and Alberta fol- 
lowed with 38:7 per cent. Canadian produc- 
tion during the year consisted of 10,824,291 
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tons of bituminous coal, 3,451,079 tons of lig- 
nite coal and 603,358 tons of sub-bituminous 
coal. Imports of coal totalled 17,620,074 tons, 
including 4,256,090 tons of anthracite, 13,345,- 
308 tons of bituminous and 18,676 tons of lig- 
nite. Anthracite imports consisted of 2,955,- 
954 tons from the United States, 996,127 tons 
from Great Britain, 291,407 tons from Russia, 
11,480 tons from Germany, and 1,122 tons from 
the French East Indies. Bituminous importa- 
tions were obtained principally from the 
United States. The lignite coal imported was 
purchased from the United States. Exports 
of Canadian coal declined 26 per cent in 1930. 
Coal made available for consumption in Can- 
ada during 1930 totalled 31,874,290 tons as 
compared with 35,272,885 tons in the preced- 
ing year. The seasonal trend of employment 
in the Canadian coal mines was more pro- 
nounced than usual in 1930; during January 
30,889 men were employed, a steady falling 
off was recorded during the following months 
and the low point for the year was reached in 
June when 24,693 men were on the mine pay 
rolls. During December 30,558 men were em- 
ployed in the industry. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR DURING 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1931 


URING the past twelve months the ser- 

vices of the Department of Labour were 
utilized in connection with a number of labour 
disputes. In some of these cases strikes or 
lockouts had already occurred, and in others 
cessation of work appeared to be imminent 
or there was difficulty in carrying on negotia- 
tions in connection with wages and working 
conditions. In most cases the proceedings 
were under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act, which empowers the Min- 
ister to inquire into the causes and circum- 
stances of a dispute, and to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, appointing a con- 
ciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some _ disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, prelimin- 
ary inquiries by officers of the Department 
resulted in the settlement of the matters in 
dispute without further proceedings through 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Act. 

The following is a list of the most im- 
portant cases in connection with which 
mediation work was performed during the 
year by personal intervention on the part of 
the Minister of Labour, or by officials of the 
Department, on request of one or both parties 
to the dispute. 


Construction 


Hamitton, Ont—On or about February 
25, 1930, a dispute arose between the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhang- 
ers of America, Local 205, and the Hamilton 
chapter of Master Painters and Decorators, 
involving an increase of wages with agree- 
ment. The Department received a request 
for assistance from the painters and an officer 
of the Department was assigned to the case. 
Conferences were held with both parties to 
the dispute but it developed that the em- 
ployers were absolutely opposed to the grant- 
ing of any increase at the time, insisting that 
it would be detrimental to business. The 
employees were quite agreeable that the mat- 
ter should be dealt with by a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, but in view of the 
attitude of the employers it was finally 
agreed in May that the matter should remain 
in abeyance in the meantime. 

Saint JoHn, N.B—A dispute arose on or 
about February 15, 1930, involving the Saini 
John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, and the machinists in the employ 


of that Company in respect to alleged viola- 
tion of agreement by the employer in not 
paying overtime rates to maintenance men. 
This matter was brought to the attention of 
the Department and as a result of action 
taken a further meeting between the Com- 
pany officials and representatives of the em- 
ployees on April 9th resulted in an agreement 
whereby the Company agreed in future to 
pay overtime to maintenance men, while the 
employees’ claims for back overtime pay were 
waived. 


Saint Joun, N.B.—Bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers in Saint John ceased work May 1, 
1930, demanding an increase in wages from 
$1.00 to $1.25 per hour. This matter was 
brought to the attention of the Department 
and an officer was sent to Saint John to offer 
his services. This officer had arranged for a 
conference to take place between the parties 
concerned to be held on the morning of May 
Sth. However, negotiations the previous 
evening between the parties directly concerned 
resulted in settlement and work was resumed 
on May 8th at an hourly rate of $1.15. The 
settlement was negotiated with the Saint John 
Branch of the Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation. 


Hauirax, N.S—The Constructive and Me- 
chanical Trades Exchange having refused the 
demands of the painters for an imcrease in 
wages from 73 cents to 90 cents per hour and 
a decrease in hours from 44 to 40 per week, 
the painters ceased work May 1, 1980. The 
services of the Department were not asked 
for prior to the strike. Subsequently every 
possible effort was made to bring about a 
settlement but without success. The Brother- 
hood of Painters and Decorators was agree- 
able that all the matters in dispute be re- 
ferred to a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation. The Constructive and Mechanical 
Trades Exchange, however, would not agree 
to such proceedings. Work was resumed July 
18, 1930, under the former conditions. 


Saint Joun, N.B—On May 12, 1930, sixty 
painters, members of the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, Local 1009, employed by certain 
firms who were members of the Canadian 
Construction Association, Saint John Branch, 
ceased work on account of their demands for 
increased wages from 50 cents and 60 cents 
to 75 cents per hour not having been con- 
ceded. This matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Department by the Secretary of 
the Canadian Construction Association, Saint 
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John, with the request that this Department 
intervene to settle the dispute. An officer of 
the Department was assigned to the case and 
as a result of his efforts both parties agreed 
to have the dispute referred to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. The painters 
“returned to work on May 21 pending the 
findings of such Board. 


Saint JoHN, N.B—Early in May, 1930, 
members of Local Union No. 502, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
reached a deadlock in their negotiations with 
the Canadian Construction Association, Saint 
John Branch, in regard to a new working 
agreement. An official of the Department 
dealt with the matter and, not being able to 
bring about a mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment, succeeded in obtaining the consent of 
both parties to allow the matter to be 
handled by a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation. Subsequently it developed that 
the employers’ association did not represent 
the majority of the employers in Saint John 
and for that reason the Association withdrew 
its consent to Board proceedings. Upon the 
position of the Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation being made known to the Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers their application for a 
Board was withdrawn. 


Hauirax, N'SS—On May 30, 19380, a dispute 
arose over the employment of non-union 
painters who were engaged on work being 
done by the Fisheries Biological Board which 
threatened to bring about a general strike. 
An officer of the Department investigated 
this matter and as a result of his efforts the 
difficulty was adjusted and the dispute ter- 
minated June 4th. 


Saint JoHN, N.B—On or about August 1, 
1930, a dispute arose between the Canadian 
Construction Association, Saint John Branch 
(master plumbers and_ steamfitters), and 
Plumbers and Steamfitters Local 574 over the 
demand of the employees for an increase in 
wages from 75 cents to 80 cents per hour to 
date from August 1, 1930. This matter was 
brought to the attention of the Department 
on August 5, 1930, and a mediator was im- 
mediately instructed to offer his services. His 
efforts resulted in both parties to the dispute 
agreeing that the matter be referred to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation for 
adjustment. 


Vancouver, B.C—On January 3, 1931, pile- 
drivers, bridge builders and hoisting engineers 
in the employ of Dawson Wade and Com- 
pany and Hodgson, King and Marble, Lim- 
ited (constructing Burrard Street bridge), 
went on strike, insisting that only members 
of their Union be employed, these workers, 





with the exception of the hoisting engineers, 
being members of Local No. 2404 of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers. An officer of the Department discussed 
the situation with representatives of both em- 
ployers and employees but was unsuccessful 
in settling the dispute. Work an the bridge 
was resumed on January 17 and although 
strike had not been called off at that time it 
was no longer effective. 


Manufacturing 
Lonpon, Ont.—The brass finishers and 
metal polishers employed by the Empire 


Brass Manufacturing Company, London, On- 
tario, ceased work April 38, 1930, in protest 
against an anticipated cut in piece work rates 
as a result of efficiency tests being made by 
the company. After the strike had taken 
place the Department was requested by the 
Union for assistance. Efforts were made by a 
representative of the Department to bring 
about a settlement of the difficulty but with- 
out success. 


Fort Witu1AM, Ont.—On or about May 6, 
1930, a dispute arose in regard to wages and 
overtime rates in the plant of the Great Lakes 
Paper Company operated by Backus Brooks 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and in- 
directly their subsidiaries at Kenora and Fort 
Frances, involving papermakers,  sulphite 
workers, machinists, electricians and steam 
engineers. This dispute had reached the point 
where a favourable strike vote had been 
taken. A two-day conference between Union 
officials and Backus Brooks officers had failed 
to solve the difficulty. Owing to the serious- 
ness of the situation a special meeting of the 
City Council was held and a resolution was 
passed requesting that the Minister of Labour 
intervene. The Minister had a conference 
with the interested parties at Fort William 
and as a result of his mediation it was agreed 
that an officer of the Department of Labour 
should proceed to Minneapolis and there dis- 
cuss with the representatives of the various 
organizations and Mr. Backus of Backus 
Brooks Company a basis of settlement. As 
a result of the conferences which took place 
a new agreement was brought about which in- 
creased the hourly rate of machine tenders at 
the Fort William mill and made certain con- 
cessions in respect to overtime rates which 
proved acceptable to the employees. In this 
dispute about 300 were directly and 1,000 in- 
directly affected. 


Brownssurc, P.Q—The paving cutters in 
the employ of Jos. Brunet, Brownsburg, P.Q., 
ceased work July 25, 1930, due to the refusal 
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of the employer to sign an agreement with 
Local No. 39 of the Paving Cutters Union of 
the United States and Canada. The Union 
representatives and employers attended a con- 
ference in Montreal in the previous March 
for the purpose of settling wages and con- 
ditions for 1930. An agreement was reached 
which was to be signed by the various em- 
ployers individually and the Union Local rep- 
resentative. An officer of the Department 
proceeded to Brownsburg August 4 and dis- 
cussed the situation with the interested parties. 
As a result of the conference some misunder- 
standing was cleared up and as the dispute 
did not relate to piece or day rates, simply 
to one or two items as to conditions, it was 
understood that a _ satisfactory settlement 
would shortly be reached as a result of sug- 
gestions made at the time. It developed, 
however, that due to lack of business the 
quarry ceased operations before an agreement 
was signed. It was understood that opera- 
tions would not likely be resumed _ before 
spring. 


Saskatoon, Sask.—The bakery drivers em- 
ployed by the Saskatoon Bread Company, 
Limited, ceased work September 22, 1930, to 
secure a union agreement and higher wages 
and as a protest against the treatment of 
union drivers. A mediator of the Depart- 
ment proceeded to Saskatoon and conferred 
with both parties to the dispute. The com- 
pany conceded the right to their employees 
to belong to a union but would not agree to 
pay higher wages nor to remove three can- 
vassers to whom the union objected. Three 
of the former drivers returned to the com- 
pany’s employ in October and the strike was 
no longer effective at October 15. 


GureLeH AND Mount Dennis, Ont—Mem- 
bers of Local No. 44 of the American Fed- 
eration of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers 
(United Textile Workers of America) in the 
employ of Landers, Limited, Guelph and 
Mount Dennis, ceased work October 30, 1930, 
protesting against a cut in piece rates of 174 
per cent and 283 per cent affecting employees 
receiving over $20 per week. About 110 em- 
ployees were directly affected and 175 in- 
directly. On the request of the employees an 
officer of the Department discussed the whole 
matter with officials of the company as well 
as officers of the union but in view of the 
conditions which existed at the time a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty could not be 
reached. The employers maintained that due 
to the drop in market prices of their product 
and the severe competition which they had 
to contend with from other sources they were 
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compelled either to reduce the wages of cer- 
tain of their employees or, on the other hand, 
to close the plant. The company officials 
stated that under the circumstances nothing 
could be gained by discussing the matter with 
their employees and they declined to do so. 
They also refused to allow the matter to be 
dealt with by a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. It was intimated by the com- 
pany that to the extent they might require 
extra help preference of employment would 
be given to former employees who might de- 
sire to return to work. 


Toronto, Ont.—The upholsters employed 
by the Reliable Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, members of Upholstery, Carpet and 
Linoleum Makers International Union, Local 
No. 30, ceased work December 11, 1930, in 
protest against the enforcement of a 35 per 
cent reduction in wages, the written agree- 
ment being violated by the company. The 
union representatives had several unsuccess- 
ful interviews with the management. Later 
on a representative of the Department met 
the management but was unable to gain the 
consent of the management to adhere to the 
terms of the agreement between the company 
and the employees which provided a method 
for the adjustment of disputes of this nature. 
The employees who ceased work were re- 
placed by workmen secured locally and else- 
where. 

Mining 

Luscar, Avra—On April 25, 1930, a dispute 
arose between the coal miners and the man- 
agement of the Luscar Collieries, Limited, 
Luscar, Alta., over the proposal of the miners 
for an increase in day wage rates for certain 
occupations, and other changes. <A repre- 
sentative of the Department discussed the 
situation with the interested parties early 
in May with the object of finding a basis of 
settlement. This effort having failed the 
question was dealt with by a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, established on 
May 21. The miners were members of Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada, Local No. 24. 

SHavaunessy, Atra—Coal miners, being 
members of Mine Workers’ Union of Canada, 
Local No. 11, in the employ of the Cadillac 
Coal Company, Limited (Standard Mine), 
Shaughnessy, Alta., ceased work September 
10, 1930, due to a dispute as to piece rates. 
The management declined to make any ad- 
justment due to these rates being established 
in a two-year agreement still in force. It also 
appeared that the men had ceased work in 
violation of their agreement with the Com- 
pany. A representatitve of the Department 
investigated the situation and on September 
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27 a new agreement was entered into pro- 
viding for resumption of work at a day wage 
basis until piece rates could be mutually 
agreed upon. Work was resumed September 
29, 1930. 


SHAUGHNESSy, ALTA—Members of Mine 
Workers Union of Canada, Local No. 1d 
the employ of the Cadillac Coal Company, 
Limited (Standard Mine), Shaughnessy, Alta. 
ceased work January 15, 1931, as a protest 
against the discharge of two miners accused 
by the management of mining less coal than 
others without giving explanation. The de- 
mand of the Union for reinstatement of the 
dismissed miners was refused by the Com- 
pany. <A representative of the Department 
attempted mediation to bring about a settle- 
ment of the dispute but his efforts were un- 
sucessful, largely due to the bad feeling which 
had arisen between the parties. On February 
5 about forty of the former staff of one hun- 
dred and thirty miners returned to work and 
as the industry was in a depressed condition 
the Company claimed to be able to fill their 
orders with the reduced staff. A written 
agreement had been entered into with the 
men returning to work on February 4. 


Service 


Caucary, Avta—Garage mechanics, members 
of International Association of Machinists 
{motor mechanics), in the employ of the 
Calgary Dealers’ Association threatened to 
cease work May 15, 1930, unless the Dealers’ 
Association would put into effect the findings 
of a Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
established under the Alberta Labour Dis- 
putes Act, which Board had dealt with their 
wages demands. Under date of April 30 the 
services of this Department were requested 
by the employees. A mediator therefore dis- 
cussed the situation with the President of the 
Calgary Garage Dealers’ Association but was 
unsuccessful in bringing about a settlement. 
The employers refused to consider the Board’s 
recommendation for higher wages, giving as a 
reason the depressed conditions in industry. 
The employees did not press the issue further. 


Epmonton, Atta—Early in May, 1980, a 
dispute arose in Edmonton, involving the 
policemen and the labourers in the employ of 
the City of Edmonton. The policemen 
were demanding an increase in salary while 
the labourers were protesting against a de- 
crease in wages. An officer of the Department 
held conferences with the interested parties. 
The final outcome resulted in an increase for 
the policemen but the labourers failed to 
secure the former rate. Owing to friction 
existing between the two labourers’ Unions 
involved the Department’s efforts at concilia- 
tion were discontinued. 
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Port ArtHuR AND Fort WituiaM, Onr.— 
Early in June, 1930, electrical workers, mem- 
bers of International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 339, in the employ of 
the Port Arthur and Fort William Utilities 
Commissions requested the services of a 
mediator of the Department to assist in the 
adjustment of a dispute which had been pend- 
ing for some time. Both Commissions had 
refused to consider the demands of the em- 
ployees or to agree to refer the dispute to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. An 
officer of the Department proceeded to the 
Head of the Lakes and as a result of dis- 
cussions which took place a basis of settle- 
ment was reached and new agreements signed, 
the dispute being settled on June 12. Slight 
concessions were made by both Commissions 
in the new agreements which proved accept- 
able to the employees. 

Vancouver, B.C.—Early in August, 1930, a 
dispute arose between the motion picture pro- 
jectionists, members of B. C. Projectionists’ 
Society, Local No. 348, International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Motion 
Picture Projectionists and the Independent 
Owners’ Association over the employmeni 
of projectionists not first-class as required by 
provincial law. Mediation was refused by 
the Theatre Owners and further efforts to 
conciliation were not made owing to the 
dispute having to do especially with the 
enforcement of a provincial statute. 

MontreaL, P.Q—Musicians, members of 
Montreal Musicians’ Protective Association. 
A. F. of M., Local No. 406, in the employ oi 
the Capitol Theatre, Montreal, P.Q., ceased 
work September 1, 1931, as a result of the 
demand of the employer to have a two weeks’ 
cancellation clause inserted in the contract. 
A mediator of the Department aided in the 
subsequent negotiations and a compromise 
agreement was reached September 30 pro- 
viding for a four weeks cancellation clause. 
Other musicians from Loew’s, Imperial and 
Palace Theatres ceased work in sympathy 
with the Capitol musicians on September 13, 
1930, returning to work on termination of 
original dispute on September 30, 1930. 

Trade 


Hamittron, Ont.—On October 28, 1930, a 
the request of the milk drivers and dairy em- 
ployees, members of Milk Drivers and Dairy 
mployees Union No. 357, International 
Brotherhood of Chauffeurs, Teamsters, Stable- 
men and Helpers, in the employ of the Ham- 
ilton Dairies Limited (operated by the Borden 
Milk Company), a mediator of the Depart- 
ment was sent to Hamilton to offer his ser- 
vices in the adjustment of a dispute which 
had arisen over the discharge of the Union 
Secretary because of his refusal to sign an 
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individual agreement presented to all em- 
ployees. The union claimed that the Secre- 
tary was discharged because of his union ac- 
tivities. This was denied by the company. A 
settlement of the dispute was brought about 
by the secretary signing the contract on Octo- 
ber 30. 


Transportation 


Guace Bay, N.'S—On February 21, 1930, an 
application for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was received from the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, said to 
be freight handlers, baggagemen, trackmen 
and clerks in the employ of the Sydney and 
Louisburg Railway, Glace Bay and County of 
Cape Breton, to deal with wages increases 
and minor changes in working conditions. 
Upon receipt of this application an officer of 
the Department discussed the matter at issue 
with both parties concerned. It seemed to 
be the company’s position that certain of the 
employees mentioned in this application, 
namely, freight handlers, baggagemen and 
clerks, were already covered in an existing 
agreement between the company and _ the 
United Mine Workers, and the company 
could not enter into an agreement covering 
these men with another organization. It de- 
veloped, however, that the sectionmen were 
not covered in the existing agreement and as 
a result of mediation of the Department car- 
ried on over a considerable period an agree- 
ment covering the sectionmen and _ section 
foremen was entered into between a commit- 
tee representing the employees and the man- 
agement of the company on July 15, 1930. A 
Board was therefore not established. 


Hauirax, N.S.—Longshoremen, members of 
Halifax Local No. 269 of International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, who were engaged in 
the unloading of a Canadian National freighter 
ceased work on April 10, 1930, in protest 
against an alleged violation of agreement in 
regard to the interpretation of Clause 19 
having to do with the number of men to be 
employed in the hold of the ship in ques- 
tion. The Longshoremen maintained that six 
men should be used; the company’s position 
was that four men would be sufficient. 
Through the efforts of the Department it was 
arranged that the men should return to work 
with six men in the hold, pending the find- 
ings of a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion which the Minister proposed to estab- 
lish. Work was resumed on April 19. 


Vancouver, B.C—An application for ua 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
reached the Department April 28, 1930, from 


the longshoremen, members of the Vancouver 
and District Waterfront Workers’ Association, 
to deal with increased wages and other mat- 
ters which the Organization had been unable 
to adjust directly with the Shipping Federa- 
tion of British Columbia, Limited. Immedi- 
ately upon receipt of the application a De- 
partmental officer offered his services as a 
mediator and succeeded in bringing both 
parties together in conference. As a result of 
the conferences the Shipping Federation 
made a counter proposal which, upon being 
voted on by the men, was declined. Subse- 
quently a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation was established and as an outcome 
of the Board’s findings and efforts and further 
efforts on the part of the Departmental offi- 
cer an agreement was reached, effective No- 
vember 1, 1930. 


MontreaL, P.Q., and Hatrrax, NS—In 
April, 1930, a dispute arose over a notice 
posted by the superintendent engineer that 
the engineers shore gang would cease to exist. 
at the end of the winter season. This in- 
volved the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, the International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers of 
America, the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers 
of America, and the Canadian National Steam- 
ships, Marine Shops, at Montreal, P.Q., and 
Halifax, N.S. The assistance of the Depart- 
ment was solicited by representatives of the 
employees with the object of having the 
notice referred to withdrawn. It was ascer- 
tained through an investigation made by De- 
partmental officers that it was the company’s 
position that the work which was being per- 
formed at these two shops could be done to 
better advantage and much more cheaply if 
done by contract. An application for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation from 
the employees was received April 30, 1930, 
and following receipt of the application a con- 
ference was arranged between the parties to 
the dispute with the object of bringing about 
an adjustment. A satisfactory solution, how- 
ever, could not be found but the company 
officials offered to find employment for the 
men with concerns with whom they were 
awarding contracts. 


Winnirec, Man—In May, 1930, a dispute 
arose between the Street Railway Employees, 
O.B.U. Street Railway Unit, Winnipeg, and 
the Winnipeg Electric Railway Company 
over the dismissal of three motormen for al- 
leged incompetency. A Departmental officer 
had several interviews with the parties to the 
dispute in Winnipeg and although the com- 
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pany intimated that certain concessions would 
be made these were not of sufficient merit to 
meet with the approval of the employees. 
Subsequently the matter was dealt with by 2 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


Toronto, Ont.—Negotiations between rep- 
resentatives of electrical workers, Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
No. 636, Toronto, Ont., having reached a 
deadlock with the employer, the Toronto 
Transportation Commission, the services of 
the Department were requested with the ob- 
ject of bringing about a solution of the diffi- 
culty. The dispute had to do with an up- 
ward revision of the wages schedule. Two 
officers of the Department discussed with 
representatives of the employees and an offi- 
cer of the company in Toronto the various 
matters in dispute. It was contended by the 
company that an upward revision of the 
wages schedule under the present circum- 
stances could not be favourably considered, 
nor would they be agreeable to having the 
dispute dealt with by a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. Subsequently certain 
correspondence took place between the De- 
partment and the Commission, but without 
favourable results. 


Wiynirec, Man—In December, 1930, it 
was brought to the attention of the Depart- 
ment that a dispute existed between the 
motormen, conductors and busmen, mechan- 
ical department employees of Trackmen 
O.B.U. Street Railway Unit, and the Winni- 
peg Electric Company, over the desire of the 
Company to insert two new clauses in agree- 
ment before signing which would reserve the 
right of the Company to terminate wages 


The Surgeon-General of the United States 
Public Health Service announces that through 
the co-operation of the United States Coast 
Guard, medical advice by radio will be given 
from the Marine Hospital at Port Townsend, 
Washington, through the local Coast Guard 
base radio station located in that vicinity. 
For the past ten years the Public Health 
Service has been giving medical advice by 
radio to vessels at sea. The establishment of 
this additional station will provide facilities, 
the need of which has been recognized for 
some time, especially for vessels plying in 
Alaskan waters and the North Pacific. 


The annual report of the Department of 
Agriculture of Nova Scotia, covering the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1930, includes a 
review of the operations of the Employment 


schedule on ten days’ notice. A dispute over 
wages and working conditions, etc., had been 
dealt with by a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, the Company agreeing to ac- 
cept the Board’s recommendations. Subse- 
quently they proposed insertion of the two 
extra clauses. A Departmental officer dealt 
with this dispute and it was finally agreed to 
by both parties that the agreement should 
remain unchanged and unsigned and that its 
conditions would be continued. The em- 
ployees’ representative agreed that there would 
be no cessation of work without first request- 
ing the intervention of the Department in 
case of further trouble. 


Quesec, P.Q—On December 31, 1930, the 
Department was advised that the agreement 
existing between the shopmen employed in 
the Limoilou Shops and the Quebec Railway, 
Light and Power Company, Quebec, P.Q., 
expired on that date, that difficulty had arisen 
over the renewal of the agreement, and re- 
quested the assistance of the Department in 
the matter. Certain correspondence developed 
and finally an officer of the Department pro- 
ceeded to Quebec and interviewed officials of 
the Company and a committee representing 
the employees. As a result of these confex- 
ences a new agreement was entered into and 
signed on January 28, 1931. Among other 
things the agreement provided for the reduc- 
tion of hours of employment from 84 to 8 
hours per day, the Company agreeing to in- 
crease the hourly rate sufficiently to absorb 
one-half the loss of wages resulting from the 
reduction. In addition to the new agreement 
the representative of the Department adjusted 
satisfactorily certain grievances which existed 
at the time in regard to scniority rights, etc. 


Service offices in that province, as well as the 
report of the factory inspector. 

The activities of the Nova Scotia offices of 
the Employment Service for the year are 
summarized as follows: total applicants, 35,999; 
total placements, 8,661; average cost per 
placement, $1.37. 

The report of the factory inspector indi- 
cates that the total number of accidents in 
factories during the year, as based on records 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
the Accident Prevention Association, totalled 
1,172; being an increase of 77 as compared 
with the previous year. Of the total number 
of accidents, 8 were fatal. The greatest num- 
ber of accidents occurred in the metal trades, 
there being 154 in this group. In the paper 
manufacturing industry there were 131 acci- 
dents, while in the various steel plants of the 
province there were 127 accidents. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during March, 1931, 
was four, as compared with eight in the pre- 
ceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved showed a very slight decline although 
the time loss incurred was almost three times 
as great owing to a strike of women’s clothing 
factory workers in Toronto which commenced 
late in February and continued throughout 
March, involving some 1,700 workers at its 
beginning and causing some 25,000 days time 
loss during March. ‘Comparing the figures 
with those for March, 1930, while the same 
number of disputes occurred with very little 
difference in the numbers of workers involved, 
the time loss was over three times as large, 
due chiefly to the above-mentioned strike of 
clothing workers. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 

*Mar. 1931... 4 1,815 25, 969 

*Feb. 19381... 8 1,966 9,605 

Mar. 1930. .. 4 1,598 7,049 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an in- 
dustrial condition which is undoubtedly a lock- 
out, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more em- 
ployees and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are 
included in the published record only when ten 
days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in 
the Department, and the figures are given in 
the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as “minor disputes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Three disputes, involving approximately 
1,716 workers, were carried over from February 
and one dispute commenced during March. 
Of these four disputes two terminated during 
the month, the result of one being recorded 
as partially successful while the other was in 
favour of the employer concerned. At the 
end of March, therefore, there were two dis- 


putes recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont., and 
motion picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to five such disputes, namely:  electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one 
employer; photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., 
January 7, 1929, one employer; bakery drivers, 
Saskatoon, Sask., September 22, 19380, one em- 
ployer; coal miners, Shaughnessy, Alta., Jan-— 
uary 15, 1931, one employer; and pile drivers, 
Vancouver, B.C., January 3, 1931, two em- 
ployers. The dispute involving upholsterers 
employed by one firm in Toronto, commenc- 
ing December 10, 1930, and carried in this list 
for some months, was called off by the union 
involved on March 7, 1931. 


A dispute between halibut fishermen and 
vessel owners at Prince Rupert, B.C., regarding 
changes in agreement, to which reference was 
made in the March issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, was, as there stated, satisfactorily 
settled early in March, an agreement being 
signed between the deep sea fishermen’s union 
and the fishing vessel owners’ association for 
the ensuing season. It has been ascertained 
that no cessation of work occurred as the 
settlement was reached before fishing was to 
begin. The agreement is summarized else- 
where in this issue. 

A dispute involving employees in a women’s 
clothing factory in Montreal was reported 
as occurring on February 28, fifteen employees 
ceasing work until March 16, because two 
workers were laid off. These were reinstated, 
but four strikers were arrested and fined in 
connection with picketing. 

A dispute as to employment of union 
operators, involving moving picture projec- 
tionists in four theatres at New Liskeard and 
Timmins, Ont., on March 3, 1931, has been 
reported. At the end of the month no settle- 
ment had been reached. 

Information as to a number of disputes 
during January and February was received too 
late to include in previous issues of the Lasour 
Gazetre. In January employees in three 
men’s clothing manufacturing establishments 
in Montreal ceased work to prevent reductions 
in wages, the disputes being settled satisfac- 
torily within a few hours. The strike of em- 
ployees of two fur manufacturing establish- 
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ments in Toronto, beginning January 14, 1931, 
and terminating February 14, 1931 (Lasour 
Gazette, March, 1931, pages 280-281), was 
accompanied by a sympathetic lockout for the 
same period in the establishments of nine 
other firms in sympathy with the two firms 
whose employees were on strike. It is stated 
by the officials of the employers’ association 
involved that the reduction in wages leading 
to the strike was intended to be temporary 
for the dull season only, and that the union 
refused to arbitrate as provided by the agree- 
ment. One hundred labourers, employed by 
the city of Fernie, B.C., to cut wood as an 
unemployment relief measure at $1 per rick, 
ceased work on February 25 and February 26, 
demanding a higher rate. The Council raised 
the rate to $1.20 and the work was resumed. 
The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information in the tabular statement. 


Women’s CxiotHina Factory WorkKERs, 
Toronto, Ontr—In the strike involving 
employees in some seventy dressmaking 
establishments in Toronto, commencing Feb- 
ruary 25, 1931, a number of employers reached 
agreements with the union early in March, 
so that by the middle of the month it was 
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reported that upwards of six hundred 
employees had resumed work. The terms of 
the agreement are summarized elsewhere in 
this issue. Toward the end of March, con- 
citation officers of the Department discussed 
the dispute with representatives of both 
parties, but the employers refused to meet 
representatives of the union, having already 
discussed the matter with them in company 
with the provincial authorities without result. 
The employers particularly objected to the 
demand of the union for a closed shop and 
also to the system of determining piece raltes 
on the various models of dresses which they 
claimed to be constantly changing. At the 
end of the month, therefore, over one-half 
of the employees were still involved in the 
dispute. The employers stated that in some 
of the large shops no employees ceased work 
and that in some other shops very few had 
gone out and that these had been partially 
replaced. In connection with picketing a 
number of strikers were arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct, assault, intimidation, etc., a 
number being convicted. 

Motion Picture Prosecrionists, Orrawa, 
Ont—In the dispute involving motion 
picture projectionists employed in three 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1931* 


Number Time 
Industry, occupation and locality of loss in 

workers | working 

involved days 








Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1931 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, dressmakers, 
WorontomOnt Aaa... 5 ee 1,700 


SER VICE— 
Recreational— Ae 
Motion picture projectionists, 
Optawe, lb eo. oe esi ose nays 6 


Business and Personal— 
Waitresses (restaurant), Van- 
COUVEr, DOr ee coer 10 





25,000 }|Commenced February 25, 1931; for union wages and 


working conditions; unterminated. 


156 |Commenced February 23, 1931; to maintain union 


working conditions; unterminated. 


120 |Commenced February 23, 1931; against reduction 


in wages; terminated March 16, 1931; partially 
successful. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during March, 1931 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ele.— 
Weavers (silk factory), 
Cowansville; Qe. 4-8 99 


693 |Commenced March 2, 1931; against reduction in 


piece rates; terminated March 10, 1931; in favour 
of employer. 


a ee UUtEtttttttEI EEE SISSIES 


* For two disputes reported too late to be included in the table, see text. 
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theatres in Ottawa, operated by one pro- 
prietor, beginning February 23, 1931, at the 
end of March the six workers involved were 
still picketing the theatres, the employer 
having immediately replaced the union 
employees alleged to have been locked out. 


Warrresses (Restaurant), Vancouver, B.C. 
—The dispute resulting from a reduction in 
wages and involving waitresses in two 
restaurants in Vancouver from February 3, 
1931, was called off by the union on March 
16. The proprietor of one restaurant had 
renewed his former agreement with the union. 


In the other restaurant no settlement was 
reached but all the employees involved except. 
two secured work elsewhere. 


Weavers (SmxK Factory), CoWwANSvVILLE, 
P.Q—Weavers in a silk manufacturing estab- 
lishment at Cowansville, P.Q., ceased work 
on March 2, 1931, in protest against a reduc- 
tion in wages, piece rates, estimated as reduc- 
ing earnings from $25 per week to $20, fifty- 
five hours per week. On March 10 work was 
resumed at the reduced rates but the 
employer conceded a ten per cent bonus for 
night work. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerrg from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1931, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1930. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available, 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Febru- 
ary was 24, and 10 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 34 dis- 
putes in progress during the month, involving 
127,000 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 1,495,000 working days for the month. Of 
the 24 disputes beginning in February, 7 were 
over proposed reductions in wages, 8 over other 
wages questions, 2 on questions respecting 
working hours, 6 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons 
and one on a question of working arrange- 
ments. Settlements were reached in 18 dis- 
putes, of which 7 were in favour of workpeople, 
5 in favour of employers and 6 ended in com- 
promises. In the case of one other dispute, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


Finland 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1930 was 11, involving 32 establishments 
and 1,673 workers with a time loss of 12,120 
working days for the year. Of the 11 disputes, 
10 were over wages questions and one con- 
cerned a collective agreement. The results of 


the disputes show that 4 were in favour of 
employers, 2 in favour of workers and 5 ended 
im compromises. 


Latvia 


For the year 1930, the number of establish- 
ments involved by strikes was 38, the number 
of workers affected was 1,547, with a time loss 
of 12,077 working days. 


United States 


During January, the number of new dis- 
putes reported was 48 and 26 were in effect at 
the end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 2,439 and the time loss for the 
month was 186,207 working days. 

Of the 48 disputes beginning in January, 
18 were in the building trades, 8 in the textile 
industry, 6 in the clothing industry, 5 in min- 
ing, and the others in various other industries. 





In the last issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, 
page 314, the new regulations under the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act of Alberta were 
detailed. The Alberta Gazette, March 14, 
announces the amendment of Regulation No. 
4, which concerns mine ventilation and pro- 
vides for the installation in every mine (other 
than a small mine) of an automatic recording 
pressure gauge, to be kept constantly in use 
in connection with every ventilating fan. This. 
regulation is now amended, the words “other 
than a small mine” being struck out, the 
regulation being thus made applicable to all 
mines. 





The correspondent of the Lasour Gazerte, 
at Thetford Mines reported a slight improve- 
ment in employment conditions on April 1 as 
compared with the preceding month, with an 
increase in work on construction and in the 
mines. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 
Report Presented to Parliament on Administration of Act up to March 16 


A REPORT prepared by Mr. Harry Here- 
ford, Dominion Director of Unemploy- 
ment Relief, on the administration of the 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, was pre- 
sented to Parliament during March, in con- 
formity with the provision contained in the 
Act that a statement of expenditures should 
be made within fifteen days after the opening 
of the session now current. In addition to the 
information called for by the Act the report 
gives particulars of the extent of the relief 
afforded and the total commitments of the 
governments and municipalities, up to March 
16 (the date of the report) in respect to pub- 
lic works and undertakings to relieve unem- 
ployment to be carried out under the Act. 
The Act was assented to on September 23, 
1930 (Lasour GazerrTe, September, 1930, page 
1050) and an Order in Council, P.C. 2246, was 
issued on September 26, 1930, vesting the ad- 
ministration of the Act in the Minister of 
Labour, and appointing the Minister of La- 
bour, the Minister of Railways and Canals, 
the Minister of Public Works, the Minister of 
the Interior and the Minister of Marine to 
act as an Advisory Committee. The Order 
also set fonth the principles to be followed in 
the administration of the Act, these being con- 
tained in a series of Regulations (Lasour 
Gazette, October, 1930, page 1141). Under 
these Regulations, the Minister was author- 
ized to enter into agreements with the several 
provinces for the expenditure of the $20,000,- 
000 appropriated under the Act, by contribut- 
ing to Municipal and Provincial expenditures 
for public works and undertakings to provide 
employment, and to supplement the expendi- 
tures of the Municipal and Provincial authori- 
ties for direct relief where no employment 
could be arranged. Out of this fund the sum 
of $4,000,000 was set aside to provide for the 
payment to municipalities of one-third of 
their expenditures for direct relief where suit- 
able work could not be provided for the un- 
employed, or for one-half of the relief given 
by the Provincial authorities in unorganized 
districts. 

In regard to public works undertaken for 
the relief of unemployment, the regulations 
provide that agreements may be made be- 
tween the Minister of Labour, on behalf of 
the Dominion Government, and the Provin- 
cial Governments, whereby the municipalities 
would pay one-half the total expenditures on 
public works undertaken by them, the Do- 
minion and Provincial Governments con- 
cerned each contributing one-fourth of the 


total amount. Exception is made where 
municipalities, by reason of recent abnormal 
expenditures, are unable to bear one-half the 
cost of such public works. The regulations 
stipulate that any agreements involving the 
expenditure of the Dominion grant shall con- 
tain a provision for the payment of fair wages 
to the workers engaged, and for the observ- 
ance of the eight hour day in accordance with 
the principles contained in the Fair Wages 
and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930, and the 
Fair Wages Order in Council. 

On September 30, 1980, by Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 2292, the Minister of Labour was 
authorized to enter into an agreement with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the Canadian National Railways, whereby 
there would be expended by these Railway 
Companies the sum of approximately $25,- 
000,000 in the performance of certain works, 
and the purchase of certain material over and 
above the normal expenditure of the said rail- 
ways, such works to be commenced immedi- 
ately and to be completed within the ensuing 
fifteen months, As compensation to the rail- 
way companies for undertaking these works 
immediately, the Minister of Labour was au- 
thorized to pay, out of the amount appropri- 
ated by the Unemployment Relief Act, inter- 
est at the rate of five per cent per annum, 
calculated for a period of eighteen months, on 
the total estimated cost of the works referred 
to. 

Conferences between the Minister of La- 
bour and the governments of the various 
provinces were held, and agreements, as pro- 
vided in the regulations, were executed with 
regard to expenditures for direct reef and for 
public works and undertakings for the purpose 
of providing work for the unemployed. The 
agreements provided, in accordance with the 
regulations, for the payment by the Dominion 
Government of one-third of the cost of direct 
relief undertaken by the municipalities, the 
province agreeing to contribute an amount 
equal to that paid by the Dominion. The 
agreements further provided that the Domin- 
ion may pay one-half of the amount ex- 
pended by the provinces for direct relief in 
unorganized districts. The agreements also 
provided that there may be paid by the Do- 
minion twenty-five per cent of the cost of 
public works and undertakings carried on by 
municipalities to provide work for the unem- 
ployed, and that the provinces would con- 
tribute, towards such public works and under- 
takings, a like amount. 
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The agreements further provided that the 
Dominion would pay one-half of the cost of 
provincial public works and undertakings car- 
ried on to provide suitable work for the un- 
employed, including one-half of any amount 
expended by the provinces on the Trans-Can- 
ada Highway. 

The amounts allocated for such public 
works and undertakings in the various proy- 
inces, by the agreements referred to, were as 
follows: Prince Edward Island, $90,000; 
Nova Scotia, $700,000; New Brunswick, $500,- 
000; Quebec, $2,850,000; Ontario, $3,850,000; 
Manitoba, $900,000; Saskatchewan, $1,000,000 ; 
Alberta, $900,000; British Columbia, $900,000 ; 
Yukon, $20,000. 

A subsequent agreement was entered into 
with the Province of Saskatchewan to provide 
for the payment of a sum not to exceed $500,- 
000 for the relief of distress in the drought 
area of that province, this sum to reimburse 
the province for one-half of the cost of its 
expenditures for undertakings carried on by 
the Province to provide necessary relief in 
the drought area. 

The original agreement with the Govern- 
ment of the Province of British Columbia 
allotted the province the sum of $900,000, but 
following representations made in March by 
the government of the province to the effect 
that, on account of the number of unem- 
ployed in that province, they would require a 
larger sum for expenditure on public works 
and undertakings than had been originally 
allotted to them, an additional sum not to ex- 
ceed $200,000 was allocated to that Province 
by Order in Council, P.C. 487, March 4, 1931. 

By Order in Council P.C, 2582, November 
5, 1930, authority was given to transfer $500,- 
000 from the Unemployment Relief Fund to 
the Grade Crossing Fund, administered by 
the Board of Railway Commissioners, to be 
used to supplement the fund available to 
the Board of Railway Commissioners for the 
elimination of grade crossings, so that unem- 
ployment might be relieved by the building of 
subways. This amount was allocated by the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for work on 
subways at Saskatoon, Windsor, Toronto, Lon- 
don, and Whitehead, Man. 

As a result of conferences between the Min- 
ister of Labour, the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Company and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways managements, it was agreed that, in 
order to provide employment for Canadian 
miners in the Nova Scotia coal mines, and 
further to create a greater consumption of this 
Canadian product, to bank, during the win- 
ter for 1930 and 1931, an additional 100,000 
tons of Nova Scotia bituminous coal, for use 
by the Canadian National Railways in areas 
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west of Montreal, the amount of the addi- 
tional cost of this work to be borne in equal 
shares of one-third each by the Canadian 
National Railways, the coal producers and 
the Dominion Government, the total cost 
payable by the Federal Government not to 
exceed $50,000. 

By Order in Council P.C. 74, January 14, 
1931, the sum of $33,000 was allocated to the 
Department of the Interior, to provide for 
winter employment in Banff, Jasper and 
Waterton Lakes areas, this amount to be ad- 
ministered by and through the Department 
of the Interior. This grant was made on ac- 
count of the fact that a substantial number of 
men, including some eighty returned soldiers 
residing in the above mentioned park areas, 
were in need of employment. 

A tripartite form of agreement was drafted, 
to be entered into by any municipality ob- 
taining a grant under the Act, with the proy- 
ince and the Dominion and a form of two- 
party agreement was drafted for provincial 
undertakings. 

All the agreements entered into with the 
provinces contain a provision that on all 
works toward which the Dominion may make 
a contribution under the Unemployment Re- 
lief Act, 1980, fair wages will be paid and 
hours of work not exceeded, in accordance 
with the intent of the Fair Wages and Hight 
Hour Day Act, 1930, and the Fair Wages 
policy of the Government as set forth in 
Order in Council P.C. 1206, dated June 7th, 
1922, and amendments thereto; and that all 
persons employed on such public works shall 
be, as far as practicable, residents of the 
locality in which the work might be performed, 
and that there should be no discrimination 
in the employment of persons by reason of 
their political affiliation. The agreements also 
provide that the provinces must submit, for 
the approval of the Mi§inister of Labour, 
memoranda setting forth the public works 
and undertakings to be carried on by the pro- 
vinces and the municipalities to which the Do- 
minion agrees to contribute. 

At the date of the report, March 16, 1931, 
the $20,000,000 provided by the Unemploy- 
ment Rehef Act, had been utilized as shown 
in the following table, which shows the 
amount allocated to each province, the pro- 
portion of the allotted amount which 
the Dominion Government has to date 
approved as its proportion of the joint ex- 
penditure under the various agreements, the 
balance allotted to the provinces but not yet 
taken up by them, and the total cost of the 
public works to be undertaken, as a result 
of the Dominion, Provincial, Municipal and 
Railway expenditures. 
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ALLOTMENTS TO PROVINCES, COST OF PUBLIC WORKS, ETC. 
Se 




















s Dominion Total 

Province Allotment | Commit- | Balance Cost of 

ments Unallotted Public 

Approved Works 

$ $ $ $ 

Prince Maiward Tsland ee yok ae ene «ee iosaden ccna sceeecinwaxionancie 90, 000 GOUOOO) lca eases 200, 000 
Nova Scotia. SELON MRSA SSC MUAH eT ee abar ona aioe Nee eave adsnadextenoy 700, 000 691, 631 8,369 2,319, 636 
EN VW RESTUUS WAG ISIN MN otto eo ciat ot RR os navies avavacwnctenn . 500, 000 469, 800 30, 200 1,362,474 
BBGC DOGS is. SS Ry FN Pier ns TRAD MMO PR olds ong aire aitacsveitaniundareens 2,850, 000 2,847,210 2,790 10, 199,300 
Ontario REM cis slash me Meets < m/s cd MOR eR haataymeid Sed crciaiS.oariaekaia node e cawe 3,850,000 | 3,850,000 |............ 15,565,921 
Manitoba 864, 509 35,491 2,490,585 
627, 766 372, 234 1,988, 963 
424,550 75, 450 849, 100 
868,300 31,700 2,750, 633 
871,334 228, 666 2,718,320 
20,000 20,000 
331,878 | 3,668,122 |........ eee 
500, 000 2,445,312 
Canadian Pacific Railway 863, 550 11,514,000 
Canadian National Railways. 882,412 14,119, 403 
Dept. of the Interior (Parks). 37,000 , 000° 
Eenicin em NOVS) SCObia Coal fiat occ iatnoaen erence a anes simile eae BO KOO iarrer wetter as 150,000 
RECIMIMISLEA HORT ee Oe. ace er ike Wate ee 100,000 13, 663 8003837" lacey ate 
Perea ERERC CS SR fs IA Shs, ORY. cr eT NE ee SEM sh aces fc ane 1 157088 cae ite et $5157, 088) siteenoeess 
20,000,000 | 14,303, 603 5, 696,397 68, 730, 647 











The volume of employment created up to 
February 28, 1931, by carrying out public 
works and undertakings, is given in the fol- 
lowing table. 


VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT CREATED 














(4) Indi- Number 
viduals oO 
Locality, ete. given man-days 
employ- work 
ment given 
Nova Scotia 30,462 403, 260 
Prince Edward Island 1,143 8,399 
New Brunswick 24,941 161,179 
() Quebec 39,393 385,518 
Ontario.... 43,000 1,590, 000 
Manitoba 21,574 182, 681 
Saskatchewan... 19,554 379,174 
ERTS ec Oe, os i SO oe 15,800 234,711 
British Columbia 24,509 414, 649 
RACOM a yen 2. hase ee hence See aan 150 2,096 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co...... 4,645 138,166 
Canadian National Railways....... 3,180 75, 522 
Notal ea. easee ce sioos 228,351 3,975,355 








() This figure does not include repeaters, i.e—no one 
individual is counted more than once although he may have 
been laid off and reemployed. 

(?) Incomplete figures. 


The above table takes no account of men 
engaged in the. production and distribution 
of the materials of all kinds necessarily in- 
volved. 


The accounts so far rendered for direct re- 
lef do not present a complete picture of the 
direct relief given to March 16, owing to 
the fact that statements for the disbursements 


made by the Municipalities have in many 
cases not yet been rendered to the Domin- 
ion Government for payment. 

The following table shows the number of 
families and individuals reported by the Pro- 
vinces as having received direct relief to Feb- 
ruary 28, 19381, 


FAMILIES AND PERSONS RECEIVING DIRECT 
RELIEF 








Indi- 
Families viduals 
Province granted granted 
Direct Direct 

Relief Relief 





2,331 


ING@VA BCOLIS: seccwd coe sient ines ssa 
Prince Edward Island... 
New Brunswick......... 






(DE Qirebiee, 5 Feviuiee cisiee civiers aisyeversiess 22,095 incljuding 81,344 
CG) Ontartos 2.5 sacchres ais coisleasetsiesvnte 17,000 VRS ee 
MiantEODE, «15 Atte arias te eiersrileiere.cie olleceszis eiareizcters.a 36, 968 
Baskatchewalitensiecinscch loch lasnl||sWasetlesteare: 14,151 
IID OLEAS cca Mri oo 5 -eieeindechin 4,150 and 1,277 
British Columbia, 4. siescce0.ae%e css 4,370 and 12,101 





() In addition to above, the City of Montreal reports 
having given 178,659 nights’ lodgings to single men and 
1,063,834 meals. ; } 

(2) Figure given for Ontario is number of cases including 
heads of families and single men. 


The following table is compiled from esti- 
mates received from the Provinces within a 
few days of the date of this report and indi- 
cates approximately the amount which the 
Dominion Government will be called upon to 
expend for direct relief where employment 
cannot be provided. 
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ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES FOR DIRECT RELIEF 
Estimated Estimated 
coe Expenditure | Expenditure 
to March 31, | during April Total 
1931 1931 
$ $ $ 

INO Veh S CObTE aerators ee vanex cxsinwcxs sranareravavatenareharaiovevweatet vor ova eri covthena atte faba Pui ere eer even Manet Tolman enter ar 17,057 00 2,425 00 19,482 00 
Prince Hd ward Telsindl i. ats craic sage ceric shee laws © eeyosaie ie alehn ops a ere eee tear ortiaee 2,094, 00 1,000 00 3,094 00 
INowaBruniswachoary, td teniscy etter a Pane wonctereactite «petite alt teas ck Neo ee anes LOK0OO8 OO) Ne ietteieertsrreer ots 10,000 00 
QS SG a. eee wart ctoselie sac cccrsuexs verse ois vs Stivern eerie Basie Sis eleteal oe SE een eer 170,186 00 180,000 00 350,186 00 
ORGAO or rrcinerg aislsy oie cass cee Rae TO Sisco cho RR IG so: ort aa Srve haraletsgeretese CIM GC eles 289,680 00 200,000 00 489,680 00 
Manitoba. 5 SMe one ecoe ee ee aoe ee Ts RE «Seles cil ear eae ran ale 297,000 00 75,000 00 372,000 00 
Saskkatchewreamwys cep ves ccs teers keters ureters Lene as larsrede faba ra 9 et asaya lets scar eeciabos atone 102,000 00 21,000 00 123,000 00 
VATS SEUAAAY cote oreo: ose 'onee SOR I cae Ee OE Sie Beason, bao aubio eet no arene 173,922 00 40,000 00 213,022 00 
Britishi@olum bia sepa iccc tee thee Ric oe cee losis tote bia, waisn ahi eaeeciaena aie 178,000 00 40,000 00 218,000 00 
ED OUELS Hsp ace opathaicisi oe Sere aera bore ois a airs svardeeherein mele Ae roeToai oie 1,239,039 00 559,425 00 1,798,464 00 





The regulations provide that there may be 
paid out of the moneys provided by the Act, 
such sums as may be required for administra- 
tion purposes, including salaries of temporary 
employees, not more than one-half of one per 
cent of the amount appropriated under the 
Act, namely $100,000. The laccompanying 
table shows the expenditures made for admin- 


istration purposes up to the date of this re- 
port :— 


$ cts. 

Salaries. . Pe ar os 9,087 30 
Printing and stationery.. 2,091 86 
Petty. (Caslive anette wie) aiceteaore eer 75 10 
Telegraphs and telephone.. .. .. .. 932 94 
Travelling expenses, 4. Ga. sa se 1,075 78 
Total. . 13,262 98 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT ON RECENT ACTIVITIES UNDER 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT 


The various Provinces, Railway Companies 
and Departments of the Government, which 
are co-operating under the Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1930, have furnished statistics 
showing the actual volume of employment 
given to March 381, 1931. Details for each 
Province are as follows:— 











© io Number of 
Locality, ete. given esc 
cronies lee tee 
INGVEIS COULD .r5.<.shera care tarate mciisiees 30,777 408,981 
Prince Edward Island........... 1,215 8,711 
New Brunswick.................- 17,000 189, 611 
(2) ,Que bec 2.) anne ste.cmieseieee 58, 937 662, 763 
ODIO: Fa Ie cheistarsto cs Nessie rotee 43,000 1,890,000 
Memitob ait. crate deve tiaccmacnice 23,309 233,425 
Saskatchewan, Ji../0 0/0 syacrerecissssese 19,569 458,756 
ANDOU EA). Meant rot tis oe einnote mine 17,351 282,019 
British'Columbies, «caste carciceon 27,975 483,018 
WHUKOMEN Error en 150 2,096 
Canadian Pacifie Railway Com- 
DY joni ah teidte se sis:5(ochetasaeleTeeieio tstovs 5,337 152, 666 
Canadian National Railways.... 3,654 85,171 
AT OLAS 5a atsyart jaye sraseceisins <yscersicaceas 248,274 4,857,217 





_ _.() This figure does not include repeaters, i.e. no one 
individual is counted more than once although he may have 
been laid off and re-employed. 

(2) 601 Municipalities. 

The complete figures cannot be presented 
as in the Province of Quebec, where Unem- 
ployment Relief work has been approved of, 
to be carried on in over one thousand :nuniei- 
palities, the provincial authorities fnd them- 
selves unable to furnish a complete statement 
at the present time, owing to the fact that 


the rural municipalities have not responded 
in full to requests for statistics. 


However, it will be seen from the above 
figures that at least 248,274 individuals have 
been given employment and 4,857,217 man- 
days work from the commencement of opera- 
tion, under the Unemployment Relief Act, to 
March 31, 1931. 


It may be observed that the above figures 
take no account of individuals engaged in the 
production and distribution of the materials 
of all kinds which have been necessarily in- 
volved in the construction of the public 
works and undertakings which have been so 
far carried on. 


The following figures show the number of 
families and individuals reported by the prov- 
inces as having received direct relief to March 
31, 1931. 











Indi- 
J Families viduals 
Province granted granted 
direct relief direct 
relief 
Noval Scotia. ..c. cece sek. 2,008, aaa? bee Sen 
@) Prince Edward Island.©.()-.. 0-2. secsece.<s 275 
New Brunswick........... 25010 | A TIRE yee 
@)iQuebecw ta ecsunetth ncn 28,257 including 122,946 
Mae Sinteramtelereioiv a steia stuace OU et cracaiemaster ney aren 
ABILODE yaoi ieee en bee ve eee ee 
Baskatchowan.s ss side: hale | i cakes eertiete cn 768 
Alberta:s cs ae 5,329 and 15,577 
British Columbia......... 4,611 and 12,515 


. March figures not available. 
*) In addition to above the City of Montreal reports 


having given 226,213 nights’ lodgings to single men and 1,320,- 
566 meals. 
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Revised Details and Additional Expenditures Approved to April 10 


Total estimated 
cost of works 


Province of Alberta 


Drumheller, city—Water works ex- 
tension, street repairs, aes 


Miao a. at 
Wetaskiwin, city— 
Repairing and _ reconditioning 


Skating rink; building a shed 
to house City Road Machinery 
alongside Fire Hall; demolish- 
ing old barn; salvaging old 
buildings; sidewalks, and gra- 
velling.. ae 


Edson, Ronin 2CTSaS aes cul- 
verts; water works system.. 


Blairmore, town—Construction of 
about 500 feet of cribbing and 
removing the existing gravel 
bar... 5 a a ee 

Improvements to roads, bridges, 
sewers, etc., in the following 
Municipal Districts— 

District of Bear Lake, No. 740. 
District of Berry Creek, No. 214 
District of Bertawan, No. 271.. 
District of Bigstone, No. 459. .. 


District of Blackfoot, No. 218.. 
District of Bow Island, No. 94.. 
District of Bonnyville, No. 572. 
District of Bulyea, No. 215.. .. 
District of Burlington, No. 34.. 
District of Cereal, No. 242 .. .. 


District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
429.. 
District 
District 
District 
District 
739.. 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
343.. 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 


25085—3 


of Clifton, No. 127.. 
of Canmer, No. 301. 
o£, Dinton:, No: 189). . 2; 
of Dowling Lake, No. 305 
of Hagle, No. 545.. .. 
of Fairview, No. 858.. 
of Fertile Valley, No. 
of Flowerdale, No. 244. 
of Flowery Plains, No. 33 
of Forty Mile, No. 64.. 
of Grand Prairie, No. 
of Grasswold, No. 248.. 
of Hand Hills, No. 275. 
of Huamha, No. 3938. . 
of Kitchener, No. 582.. 
of Keoma, No. 249.. .. 
of Lambton, No. 306.. 
of Lamerton, No. 398.. 
of Leslie, No. 547.. 

of Liberty, No. 489.. .. 
of Lonebutte, No. 245.. 
of Marquis, No. 157. 
of Michichi, No, 277. 
of Nelson, No. 638.. 
of Pembina, No. 552. 
of Poplar Grove, No. 
of Prairie Creek, 
of Peace, No. 857.. 
of Raven, No. 342.. 
of Rocky Rapids, No. 
of Royal, No. 158.. 
of Sheep Creek.. .. 
of Smoky Lake, No. 
of Shoal Creek, No. 
of Spirit River, No. 


341 
No. 
522 
576 


610 
829 


.-3 600,000 


3,588 


11,000 


1,989 


1,920 
1,500 
2,000 
1,345 
4,000 
1,728 
950 
3,600 
1,902 
4,524 
800 
2,124 
10,000 
1,000 
2,120 
3,000 


6,000 
3,994 
1,925 
1,236 


1,120 

500 
5,156 
1,200 
2,000 
4,000 
5,522 
4.306 

600 
1,873 
3,994 
4,000 
2,400 
1,800 
5,000 
2,400 


6,000 
2,033 
4,018 
2,000 
5,600 
4,000 
3,000 
2,600: 
4,000 


00 


75 
00 


00 


00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
75 
00 
00 
74 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
10 
78 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
14 
90 
40 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
75 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00: 


Total estimated 
cost of works 


District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District 


of Springbank, No. 221. 
of Stauffer, No. 309. .. 
of Success, No. 336.. .. 
of St. Vincent, No. 573. 
of The Pines, No. 516.. 
of Vilna, No. 575.. .. 
of Waterglen, No. 428.. 
District of Waterloo, No. 312.. 
District of Woodford, No. 550.. 


Road Improvements in the follow- 

ing Localities— 

Kipp to High River.. .. 

Clyde West.. .. ve 

Stettler to Castor.. 

Munson to Hanna. 

‘Clover Bar East... .. 

High Prairie to Sturgeon ‘Lake 
Clearing. . 

Saskatoon Mountain. ‘Park... 

Frank to Blairmore River Diver- 
sion. 5 

Hanna- Dobson. 


Peace River Highway... 


Province of Saskatchewan 


feo 


Municipal Undertakings 
LIST OF REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS 


Alameda, 

Aneroid, village—Gravelling sts.. 

Arcola, town—Water works exten- 
BOM. oc 

Aylesbury, village—Gravelling ‘sts, 

Balcarres, village—Gravelling sts. 

B Concrete cross- 
ing. repairing roads and side- 
walks. 

Birsay, village—Gravelling ‘sts. 

Blucher, ee peter Bne 
roads.. . 

Bromhead, ‘village—Gravelling one- 

half mile of road in village 
limits: ..%. 

Cabri, town—Gravelling sts., ‘fenc- 
ing cemetery and nuisance 
grounds, sidewalk repairs... 

Cadillac, ling sts.. 

Carlyle, town—Excavation for com- 
munity hall, sidewalks, ditch- 
ing and surfacing.. 

Climax, village—Gravelling streets, 
construction of street  cross- 
ings and culverts, sidewalks and 
re-staking cemetery with iron 
posts.. . 

Estevan, town—Gravelling roads, 
extension of sewer, clearing out 
river, labour in connection with 
fire protection system exten- 
SION aise te es ot eis Lele ae 

Herschell, village—Gravelling sts. 

Kelington, village—Cutting and 
hauling cord wood and aie 
ling sts.. .. 

Kerrobert, town—Gravelling ‘sts. 

La Fleche, village—Gravelling sts. 

Lipton, village—Street improve- 
ments.. . 

Lumsden, town—Gravelling iste bas 

Meyronne, village—Gravelling sts. 








town—Gravelling sts. .$ 


813 
2,717 
6,650 

962 

980 

800 
5,500 
1,000 
2,800 


17,000 
15,000 
15,000 
86,000 

7,000 


13,500 
2,700 


6,000 


22,219 
68,300 


600 
1,800 


3,500 


500 
1,500 


295 
800 
800 


300 


2,000 
1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


13,300 
500 


1,000 
1,500 
1,500 


600 
1,500 
600 


00 
75 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00: 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


63 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
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Total estimated 


city—Storm sewers; 
water main at Caron; repairs 
to wooden bridges; clearing 
out dead trees and brush in 
River Park; rock crushing; re- 
pairs to bridge on 16th Ave., 
S.W., road grading and piling 
along Moose Jaw Creek; re- 
placing Caron pipe line from 
Taipan eACviess © Viera kas heen 

town—Gravelling sts. ; 


Moose Jaw, 


se 





ments. ; 

Nokomis, ‘ope Gravelline® sta. 

North Battleford, town Sewers! 
water and storm main exten- 
SIONS... 

North Qu’ ‘Appelle, 
pality—Fronting Lake.. .. 

Pelly, village—Gravelling and grad- 
ing sts.. 

Qu’Appelle, 
gravelling streets, 
wood and brush.. .. 

Readlyn, village—Gravelling and 
street improvements. . 

Regina City—Construction of pipe 
line to Boggy Creek, also to 
Mound Springs, waterworks 
and sewer main extensions, mis- 
cellaneous park works and con- 
struction of World’s Grain 
Show Building... .. 

St. Boswell’s village—Wells, er avel- 

ling streets, and tearing down 

and salvaging lumber in Muni- 
cipal rink.. .. 

Peters, Municipality —Clearing 

road allowance. 

Sasman, rural enunicipality — 
Brushing sloughs, coer road 
allowances. : say 

Scott, town—Gravelling " streets, 
construction of culverts. . 

Shellbrook, village—Cutting brush 
on road allowance, extension 
of pipe line, excavation.. 

Strasbourg, town—Culverts 
fire wood cutting... .. 

Swift Current City—Riprapping 
ereek bank and fencing river 
bank on 6th Ave. extensions 
of sewer and water mains, and 
repairing power line.. Be 

Verwood, village—gravelling sts. . 

Watrous, town—gravelling and 
clearing of land.. ; 

Weyburn, city—Pipe line, ‘enlarg- 
ing intake pipe for circulating 
water for condenser, drainage 
on highway, street gravelling 
and paving.. 

Willow Bunch, town—Hauling 
gravel and gravelling sts. 
Willows, village—Gravelling roads 

Wilkie, town—Storm sewers.. 

Wynyard, town—Street improve- 
ments. 

Yellow Gras ass, town—Water works, 
labour, digg ing, etc. 





vunel munici- 


town—Repairs and 
and aaee 





St. 


and 





Blaine Lake,  village—Gravelling 
streets and construction of 
walls.. ‘ 


208,500 
1,000 


200 
1,600 
12,000 
500 
1,000 


765,000 


49,341 
700 


10,000 


cost of works 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00: 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


00 


Aprin, 1931 


Total estimated 
cost of works 


Broadview, town — Demolishing 
power house and street im- 
provements (Additional 
Eo IM Dg Go Se 

Battle River, rural municipality 


No. 4838—Gravelling roads and 
cutting brush.. .. 

Buchanan, rural Municipality ‘No. 
304—Cutting brush on road- 
ways and brushing sloughs.. 

Dodsland, village—Conecrete  cul- 
vert on main road leading into 
village. . 

Gravelbourg, 
sions... 

Humbolt, 
street 

Invermay, 
Road 
slough.. Peeatee Tanah sah tate 

Willow Bunch, rural municipality 

Gravelling roads. ae: 

Wolverine, rural municipality— 
Hauling stone and ee 
brush. th 

Radville, of 
well. , 

Sherwood, rural municipality ‘No. 
159—Construction of streets, 
erecting snow fence, clearing 
nuisance grounds. ; 

Blaine Lake, rural municipality No. 
434—-Building solid foundation 
for grade across slough.. .. 

Cut Knife, rural eugene No. 
439—Road work. 

Success, village—Digging reserve 
water supply cistern, street im- 
provements, moving nuisance 


town—Water exten- 
town—Gravelling and 
improvements. . ; 
rural municipality— 
work and_ brushing 





tow n= Constr uc son! 





grounds.. . 
Wallace, rural municipality No. 
243—Clearing and baproyne 


market roads. 

Orkney, rural municipality Net “O44 
—Clearing scrub on market 
roads. 

Connaught, rur i “municipality Ne 
457—Road work.. : : 
Oxbow, town—Excavating and con- 
struction of cement water 

cisterns. 

Kinistino, village—Gravel hauling. 

North Regina, village—Improve- 
ments to nuisance grounds and 


streets. ; 

Viscount, rural municipality. No. 
341—Gravelling and ere ading 
roads. 

Canora, town—Water and sewer 
extensions; gravelling sts. : 

Saltcoats, rural municipality ‘No. 
213—Scrubbing Road Allow- 
ances. 


Lake Lenore, rural municipality No. 
3899—Road work 

Tramping Lake, village—Hauling 
gravel for village sts. : 

Unity, town—Grading and. gravel- 
limgiste: .. 6... 


Redvers village—Street Tmprove- 
ments. 

Neudorf, village—Street improve- 
ments. sy (erect amet 


3,000 


600 


600 


400 
5,000 
4,000 


600 
700 


250 


250 


2,500 


600 


500 


350 


500 


600 
600 


1,500 
800 


3,000: 


600 
1,500) 


450 
500 
1,350 
1,000 
350 
400 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


SS 


00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 
00 





Aprin, 1931 


Total estimated 
cost of works 


Kamsack, town—Sewer and water- 


works extensions .. .. 3,000 
Moosomin, town—Sidewalks. 4,000 
Kelvington, rural municipality No. 

366—Road work.. 500 
Shaunavon, town — “Extension of 

sewers. : 6,300 
Hazel Dell, rural municipality— 

Gravelling main roads, brush- 

ing and road cutting, corduroy- 

mo. 600 
Edenw old, village —Addition ‘to City 

Hall : 350 
Maymont, village—Gravelling roads 350 
Eleapo, rural municipality No. 154 ; 

—Brushing road. : 600 
Herbert, town—construction of one 

main water reservoir and water 

main extensions. 1,200 
Loganton, rural municipality ‘No. 

345—Gravelling roads. 1,500 
Arborfield, rural municipality ‘No. 

456—Road improvements.. 500 
Wymark, viliage—Cinders for 

roads and sidewalks, digging 

ditches, putting in culverts.. 350 
Clayton, rural municipality No. 333 

—Cutting bush and brush on 

the roadways. 600 
Antler, rural municipality. No. 61 

Cutting scrub and _ clearing 

TOAG. . ‘ive 500 
Khedive, " village—Gravelling ‘and 

rebuilding sidewalks after fire 

and cleaning up debris 400 
Livingston, rural municipality No. 

331—Road work. 500 


Mayfield, rural municipality No. 
406—Gravelling road.. . 500 
Goodeve, village—Gravelling, grad- 


ing and sidewalks... j 1,000 
Souris Valley, rural municipality 
No. 7—Gravelling and improve- 
ments to roads.. . ‘ 1,000 
Bjorkdale, rural municipality "No. 
426—Clearing road... .. . 400 
Norquay, village _—- Construction 
and repair “of streets... 700 
Radville, town—Gravelling ‘streets. 500 
Provincial Undertakings 
Ochapawace Reserve, Whitewood 
Camp—Clearing land.. . 45.000 
Regina, city—Albert Street bridge. 238,000 
Moose Mountain Camp—Establish- 
ing Moose Mountain camp for 
cutting boundary for Moose _ 
Mountain Provincial Forest. 4,000 
Carragana—Construction of Red 
Cross Hospital (Labour).. 800 
Saskatchewan River—Road allow- 
ance on North Bank of gus 
chewan River. 3 1,600 
Road se ET in a bene 
ing Districts— 
District No. 363.. 90 
District No. 363.. 150 
District No. 364.. 340 
District No. 364.. 200 
District No. 365.. 250 
District No. 365.. 250 
District No. 365.. 300 
District No. 395.. 500 
District No. 396.. 200 
District No. 396.. 500 


25085—33 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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Total estimated 
cost of works 


District No. 396.. 
District No. 488.. 
District No. 488.. 
District No. 489.. 
District No. 489.. 
District No. 516.. 
District INo. "5175. 
District No. 519.. 
District No. 519.. 
District No. 520.. 
District No. 521.. 
District No. 517.. 
District No. 518.. 
District No. 523.. 
District No. 524.. 
District No. 525.. 
District No. 555.. 
District No. 588.. 
District No. 518.. 
District No. 555.. 
District No. 618. zi 
Prince Albert National Park ‘(ad- 
ditional) — 


To remove dead wood and debris 


along park highways and 
boundarress san atiene eee 22S 
Provincial Highways 
Bengough, ee No. 
34 Highway. : 
North Regina, village ~- Improve- 
ments to nuisance grounds and 
streets. . 


Province of Manitoba 


Municipality of Hanover—Con- 


struction of Piney Highway. .$ 


Municipality of Piney—Construc- 
tion of Piney Highway.. 
Rose, unorganized—General 

road work.. . Ae 

Village of Wawanesa — "Laying 
drain pipes in village.. 

Municipality of St. James—Con- 
struction of water main and 
sewer on Brooklyn Street... .. 

Municipality of Charleswood—Con- 
truction of water main. : 

Municipality of St. Vital—Con- 
struction of sewer and munici- 
pal improvements. . 

Trans-Canada Highway.. .... .. 

Municipalities of Ritchot and 
Tache—Construction of Piney 
Highway between above muni- 
cipalities. . : 

Municipality of Rhinel land—cutting 
brush, spreading cinders and 
municipal improvements. . 


Ste. 


Province of Ontario 


Toronto— 
Snow cleaning.. 
Grading. . 


. .6 100,000 
47,600 


400 
600 
600 
260 
260 
100 
625 
300 
300 
400 
575 
625 
600 
480 
900 
350 
330 
600 
600 
330 
300 


18,000 


5,000 
10,000 
250 


15,000 


35,000 


22,000 
10,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


1,250 000 


1,250 


00 


————$ 147,600 00 


(Additional to $2,010,932.00 pre- 
viously allowed). 
Nepean Township — Sewers 
water mains.. . 
(Additional to $25, 000 ‘previously 
allowed) 


and 


15,000 00 


418 
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Total estimated 
cost of works 


Huntsville—Relief works. 
(Additional to $10,000 pr -eviously 
allowed) 

Petrolia—Drainage Works. . 

Magnetawan—Relief works.. .. .. 

Township of Sherwood, Jones & 
Burns—(For police village of 
Barry’s Bay)—Relief works. 

Wiarton—Water mains.. .. 

(Additional to $5,000 previously 
allowed) 

Port Arthur—Works for which 
$170,000 has been DNS 
allowed.. .. See 

Uxbridge—Relief 1 works. 

Colborne—Relief works.. .. .. .. 

Township of Nipigon (for village 
of Nipigon) — Relief works.. 

North Bay—For works already ap- 
proved.. .. 

(Additional to $60, 000 "already 
granted) 

Midland—Sewers : 

(Additional to $60, 000 "already 


granted) 
Burlington—Water mains.. . 
(Additional to $5,000 ‘already 
granted) 
Brantford—For works already ap- 
proved.. ceases 


Webwood—Drains. . 
Walkerton—Sewers. 
(Additional to $2, 000 
granted) 
Milton—Relief works.. .. 
(Additional to $5, 000 “already 
granted) 
Newcastle—Water storage 
(Earth and concrete)... .. 
Fort William—Relief works. ; 
(Additional to $169,800 already 


already 


tanks 


granted) 
Brantford—Relief works.. . 
(Additional to $250, 000 ‘pre- 


viously granted) 
Sioux Lookout—Relief work. . 


(Additional to $10,000  pre- 
viously granted) 
St. Catharines— 
Main sewers and excava- 
tion’ works s.. 5.0. .9$ 7363200 
Burgoyne woods, culvert 
arid eile es oe oa 1,900 
Garbage disposal tank 
Excess cost of works 
now completed, over 
amount estimated. 11,000: 
B00 


Allowed. . 
Cochr ane—Grading roads. 
(Additional to $10,000 

granted) 

Guelph—Street widening and clear- 
ing up River Speed. . ee 

(Additional to $92,500 prey ious- 
ly granted) 

Port Arthur—Relief works.. . 

(Additional to $190,000 previous- 
ly granted) 

Long Branch—Grading and _level- 
ling roads clearing mouth Eto- 
bicoke River... 

(Additional to $2, 000 ‘previously 
granted) 


“already 


4,000 


3,500 
1,000 


1,500 
1,500 


20,000 
2,000 
2,000 


3,000 
10,000 


10,000 


5,000 


10,000: 
1,500 
2,000 


5,000 


500 
10,000 


30,000 


wo 
wo 


,000 
000 


10,000 


10,000 


2,000 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


Aprin, 1931 


Total estimated 
cost of works 


Province of Quebec 
Abitibi County: 








Amos, Villem(add)ije ese. eee: 3,000 
St. Felix Dalquier (add).. 600 
Senneterre Part. Est (add).. .. 500 
Senneterre Part. Ouest (add) . 500 
Argenteuil County—Carillon. . 600 
Arthabaska County—Chenier. 1,000 
Beauce County— 
Aubert Gaillion.. 5,000 
Beauceville.. . 1,500 
St. Clothilde Mission (add) . 500 
Bonaventure County— 
St. Simeon... . 1,000 
St. Charles de Caplan (ada). 1,000 
Brome County—Bolton Ouest. 600 
Chicoutimi County: 
St. Jean Canton (addi)ieiane 600 
Bourget (St. Chs. Brome) (add) 1,000 
Dumas Canton (add)... 500 
Port Alfred (add)... 5,000 
Bagotville ville (add) . ae 5,000 
St. Alexis Village (add). 3,000 
Tache Canton (St. Nazaire) 
(add 1,000 
St. Ambroise Paroisse (add). 500 
Compton County—Bury.. . 800 
Deux Montagnes County—St. Pla 
cide... 3. , 2,000 
Drummond County — Drummond- 
ville (add). 2,000 


Frontenae County—Lambton (Pa 


roisse. 1,500 


Kingston—Works.. . en 10,000 00 
(Additional to $64, 000. pr -eviously 
granted) 
Bexley Township—Roads.. .. 200 00 
(Additional to $1,000 previously 
granted) 
Rockland—Works.. . ; 10,000 00 
(Additional to $20, 000 pr eviously 
allowed) 
Richmond Hill—Works. Psteg ie 2,000 00 
(Additional to $1,000 ‘previously 
allowed) 
Provincial Highways in the follow- 
ing Distriets— 
IMnisolcalecs. Qaidecueetes ERE Senn tespinel COSC OMOU) 
Parry Sound.. oA ene 75,000 00 
Nipissing. . 40,000 00 
Sturgeon Falls. . 100,000 00 
Sudbury.. 150,000 00 
Manitoulin. g 100,000 00 
Sault Ste. Marie. 75,000 00 
Algoma. . d : 150,000 00 
Meraisk amine. aes 175,000 00 
Cochrane North.. 225,000 00 
Cochrane South.. 225,000 00 
Fort William.. 100,000 00 
Port Arthur.. 25,000 00 
Kenora.. aie 100,000 00 
Rainy River.. 75,000 00 
$1,715,000 00 
Trans-Canada Highways in the following 
Districts 
Nipissing. . ..8 35,000 00 
Port Arthur. 75,000 00 
Kenora. 175,000 00 
$285,000 00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 


00. 
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Total estimated 


Hull County— 

Aumond.. . 

Hull Ouest (add).. 
Jacques Cartier County— 
Lachine (add).. .. 

Ste. Anne de Belley ue. 
Joliette County— 

St. Come.. : 

doliette.. .o  .% 
Labelle County— 

Lac St. Paul. Mee ETS 

Ferme Neuve Paroisse. 

Turgeon Canton. 

L’ Ascension (add ) ag 

Nominingue (add).. 

Lae St. Jean County— 

Mistasini Village.. 

Girardville (add). Rtas sets 

St. Emilien (Desbiens) (add) .. 

St. Thomas Dive Gadd... 

Dolbeau. ; Sas ssa 5 tape wns 
Laval County—St. ‘Francois de 

sales... : 
Levis County— 

St. Etienne-Lauzon.. . 

St. Romuald @’Etchemin (add) . 
Matane County—Priceville (ada) . 
Matapedia County— 

St. Benoit Joseph Labre.. 

Saindon Village (add).. 
Megantic County— 

Halifax Nord.. . ee A 5 

St. Jacques de Leeds (add) og 
Missisquoi County— 

St. Thomas Paroisse. 

Ste, Sabine Paroisse.. . 
Montcalm County—Chertsey ‘Can- 

COM erage as 
Montmorency County, — Beaupre 

(add)!.. <0. SP Sn oe 
Nicolet County— 

Ste. Gertrude. 

St. J. Baptiste Paroisse.. 
Portneuf County— 

Ste. Jeanne de Neuville. 

Portneuf Village. . 

(add) . 





Rimouski County— 
St. Eugene de Ladriere.. 
St. Narcisse.. . 
Rouville County 





‘St. A nge ; Gar- 


GIGI cay create eyo, sia ervmbans ees) 6. 
Shefford County—Ste. Cecile de 
Milton... . Be staan 5 
Soulanges County—St. Polycarpe 
Paroisse. 


Stanstead County—Barford Canton 
St. Hyacinthe County— 
St. Hyacinthe le Confesseur Pa- 
roisse. 
La Presentation Paroisse. 
St. Maurice County— 
St. Elie. are 
Trois-Rivieres. . Me Smes 
Temiscamingue County— 
Glenwood & Rouyn PARP UES 
Rouyn (add). .: ae 
Latulippe & Gaboury - OM) as tee 
Temiscouata County— 
Riviere du Loup eer: ; 
St. Pierre d’Escourt (add) . 
Terrebonne County— 
De Salaberry & Grandison Can- 
tons. 
Ste. Theresa Ville (add) .. 


1,000 
1,000 


5,000 
1,500 


3,500 
4,000 


600 
2,000 
1,000 

500 
1,000 


1,200 
500 
1,000 
500 
2,000 


1,000 

500 
2.000 
1,000 


1,000 
5,000 


3,000 
1,000 


1,500 
600 


1,500 
2,000 


2,500 
2,000 


1,000 


600 
15,000 


1,500 
1,000 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


3,500 
7,000 


600 
5,000 
1,300 


3,000 
1,000 


1,000 
3,000 


cost of works 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 
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Total estimated 


cost of works 
Vaudreuil County— 
Ste. Marthe Paroisse.. .. .. .. 1,000 00 
Dorion Ville"(add\as >). ee 1,000 00 
Yamaska County— 
Sit. Michell avallaced eine eee 1,000 00 


Province of New Brunswick 


Complete Revised list for Province 
PROVINCIAL HIGHWAYS 


Countyyot Albert... 0. .. ss. ase 30.000 
County of Carleom.., ate act lie, one 50,000 
County ol Charlottes ca oud qsvs bse cons 55,000 
County of Gloucester... curve. 0 os 55,000 
Countyrok Kentie Sa aeiccl Geeks 45.000 
County of Kings. cis Tako cue tees ke 45,000 
County of Madawaska.. .. .. .. 40,000 
County of Nor thumberland. Gk” aia ORO 0 
County of ‘Queens: .s neseeios seo 35,000 
County of Restigouche.. .. .. .. 60,000 
County, of Saint, Jona. sic, eon. 27.000" 
Gounty of, Sunbury. s cc voce orm ace 45,000 
County: or’ Victoria... 4. o. es 35,000 
County of Westmorland.. .. .. .. 56,750 
Gounty sor York! 2 cs 60,000 
TRANS-CANADA HIGHWAY 
County of Carleton... .). co.) 208 5,000 
County of Kings. : iw. ee 5,000 
County of Madawaska. . vo) bee ae: 5,000 
County: of Saint John. .san. ae aa oe 3,000 
County of Vireboriane. athe cote 5.000 
County of Westmorland. metas 10.000 
County o2 Yous. eeiieaetes ak 15,000 
MUNICIPALITIES 


City of Saint John— 
Construction of New Brunswick 


Museum... . : - 350,000 
Improvements to “Millidge Ave. 20,000 
Repairs: to.City, road se facia. 4,000 

City of Moneton—Construction of 
curb and gutter.. .. . : 20,000 


Town of Newcastle—Storm ‘and 

sanitary sewers and sidewalks 10,000 
Town of Chatham—Construction of 

water and sewerage extensions 

and repairs to roads and side- 

walks... « 10,000 
Town of Campbellton—Quarrying 

and crushing stone for build- 

ing and maintaining streets, 

also building crib wharf.. .. 12,000 
Town of Edmundston—Construc- 

tion of permanent tarvia pave- 

ment on St. Francis Street, 

blasting, grading, rip-rapping 

and ditching. . a 12,000 
Town of Woodstock—Construction 

of sewers; concrete floor in 

fire station and ee a, 


road work.. .. Se 1,000 
Town of Hartl and—Laying- of 

water mains ond repairs to 

present reservoir; construc- 

tion of sewerage system.. .. 8,000 
Town of St. Leonard—Hauling and 

piling stone and_ repairing 

sidewalks with same... . 4,000: 


Town of Grand Fall;—Completion 
of present water system and 
purification of same and con- 
struction of permanent sts. .. 4,000 
Town of Bathurst—Street paving. 11,474 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
00 
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ee SE ee eee 








Total estimated Total estimated 
cost of wor cost of works 
Town of Sackville—-Construction Revelstoke city —Waterworks exten- 
of sewer.. . ae 4,000 00 sion and pipe renewals; cul- 
City of Fredericton —Construction verts; sanitary sewers, con- £ 
of sewers and paving of street 12,000 00 erete sidewalks... . 24,500 
Town of Sussex—Crushing rock and Richmond district (Additional) . 30,000 
surfacing streets.. . 8,000 00 Saanich district—(Additional) .. 16,000 
Simonds Highway Board, St. John Silverton village—(Additional) .. 400 
Drilling, blasting and ex- Stewart village—(Additional). .. 20,000 
cavating rock for erading pur- Surrey district—(Additional). .. 5,000 
poses. Lee + La RR Tepe ot AD 10.000 00 Terrace village—Water mains. .. 2,300 
Lancaster Highway Board, St. Vanderhoof Tay Sie Cee 2,500 
John—Laying water and sewer Vancouver _ Vth vcee 120,000 
pipes. 20,000 00 Vernon city Sewer een 
Town of “Marysville—Reconstru uc- waterworks renewal; (Gen- 
tion of main trunk road.. .. 2,000 00 eral work not specified ae 26,393 
Town of Milltown Extension of Victoria city—(Additional) .. . 50,000 
water system; laying of sewer r r ap di. : 
and construction of sidewalk. . 4,086 00 Wee MEROORE RUA, districk ee : 23.002 
: onal!) cn eke ; 9 
Town of Sunny Brae—Construction 
; 3,000 00 a ; 
Town of ShetiaeConsin uction of Revised List—Provineial Undertakings 
REESYOMigc pos bio bt euiagrco la 3,000 00 Stewart (Atlin)—Bear river pro- 
tection; raising present wing 
Province of British Columbia dam and extending dam 500 
EGC Hail ccm. 6. Of renee 10,000 
Revised List—Municipal Undertakings North Lillooet ““tallecet water- 
Delta corporation—Road work.. .$ 6,450 works syavern ar Ce 5,000 
Fernie city—Additional.. .. 21,000 Provincial undertakings apereese 
Gibson’s landing village —Opening by wire; advice of work not 
and grading streets, water- yet "receivedy.@%..ee 7 ater 32,700 
works. . 1,700 Provincial undertakings approved 
Glenmore district—Road construc- by wire; advice of work not 
tion and ditching.. .. 2,055 Viebr PECCLVEC. crime samen on 17537190) 


Grand Forks city—Street ‘and 
park improvements; labour on 


new fire hall and city offices; Trans-Canada Highway 





diversion of waterworks in- District of Burnaby—Construction 
alcescpbecumet. xc viele eee a 12,000 of portion of Trans-Canada 
Hope village... ao 8 1,200 Highway... .. : 50,000 
Kaslo city—(Additional) .. mor 2,000 District of Cowithan- Newenatlos 
Kelowna city— (Additional) . its 5,000 Arterial highway; constructing 
Kent distr ict— (Additional) . . 2,000 island highway; ditching, 
Maple ridge district— (Additional) 6,000 widening and gravelling South 
Nanaimo city —Street grading and Wellington road, ditching and 
sewer system...) 1 «ee 55,015 culverts on Cowichan lake 
New Westminster city—(Addi- Todds met tee ent ee 2,000 
tional) . 10,000 i 
Ss Cogictan ‘district— (Addi- 3.000 Revised List—Provineial Highways 
North Vancouver distriet—-(Addi- Road improvements, land clearing 
tional).. .. JS s-ratived hast as 10,000 and drainage in the following 
North Vancouv er city— (Addi- unorganiz istri 
tional)... 4 Bs: 30,000 A IDELI ar et a Seren we eels 28,500 
Oak Bay district— (Additional) a 3,000 BA UNIT oc tetoemeci ert imte te ctr: 6,500 
Penticton district— (Additional) . 8,000 Chilliwea Ch evswcgen peice aerate 1,000 
Pitt Meadows district—Cutting COMOX. cee en tae 25,250 
br ush, clearing, br idges, er ad- Cranbrook. tak cae dae a: ca 30,000 
mg and gravelling; ditching. . 6,000 CEEStON he cao ucla Pickus cee ee 31,900 
Port Alberni city—Improvements Dewdiey.. ae skeen 0 aoe 5,500 
and renewal of waterworks; HHISCUULING LG eyceuee em tee tern comic omc 38,169 
repair and_ construction of IV ETENIOR ase oesest seamen ree te tae te 26,000 
streets and sidewalks... 17,040 Fort weoree (Peace River Sec- 
Port Coquitlam city— (Additional) 2,000 TOM) Ts cae ce Gee 14,000 
Port Moody city—(Additional) . 4,500 Lallooet..0 sc MENTE 13,000 
Prince George city — (Additional) 6,000 Lillooet north and south.. .. 55 15,000 
Prince Rupert pido Peas work Kaslo-slocamee suri foe eee 21,500 
within city.. . aes 35,000 Kamloops... .. Sprain steps 28,300 
Alberni city— (Additional) . Dobe sis 3,780 00 New Westminster.. .. Cc aaa 600 
Armstrong city—(Additional).. . 500 00 Okanazanwsouth aati ee 16,500 
Burnaby district— (Additional) .. 150,000 00 iRossland=(Dranl eugene eee 20,000 
Coquitlam district—Clearing, grad- Salmon :Aur mite eye ree 24,500 
ing and ditching and Wenge Sinailkameenthe ee cere ee eee 52,000 
various roads... a 20,000 00 Skeena.. . De 12,500 
Courtenay city—(Additional) . a 5,000 00 Victoria (Headquarter 8) ries 750 


Cranbrook city—(Additional).. .. 9,500 00 Nialeweaeen ae 23,000 
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UNEMPLOYMENT CONSIDERED BY COMMITTEE OF UNITED STATES 
SENATE 


HE Committee on Education and Labour 
of the United States Senate on the 
Causes of unemployment, presented a report 
in February, which contains also suggestions 
for its prevention and cure. Three classes of 
unemployment are recognized in the report, 
namely, cyclical, seasonal, and technological. 
The cyclical type of unemployment has been 
hitherto considered as being inevitable, but 
the committee holds that remedies may be 
found, and suggests that it can best be at- 
tacked through the control of credit, the 
Federal reserve system being mentioned as an 
example of successful action in this direction. 
“We all know the story of progression and 
retrogression in industry as told in the history 
of all eyclical unemployment. Although 
there may be different causes and although no 
student seems to be able to lay down a dogma 
as to causes which is universally accepted, the 
results are much the same. We have the first 
evidence of increased business, development 
of ‘better times’ psychology, increased orders, 
and increased production, plant extensions, in- 
creased stocks on shelves, extensions of credit 
and then the swing downward, a swing which 
is merely accelerated. And for labour, we 
have the inculeation of the practices of ineffi- 
ciency which are definite marks of every per- 
iod of overdevelopment and overexpansion 
and then—unemployment. As Dr. John R. 
Commons put it in his testimony before your 
committee, ‘We first demoralize labour and 
then we pauperize it.’” 

As to seasonal unemployment, this, the com- 
mittee states, is already being attacked in 
many industries; and, “if the business men of 
the country will solve this problem to the ex- 
tent it is possible of solution, will eliminate 
this waste, the saving to industry will be two 
billions of dollars a year.” 

“Technological unemployment,” the report 
continues, “covers that vast field where, 
through one device or another, and chiefly 
through a machine supplanting a human, 
skilled workers have found that their trades 
no longer exist and that their skill is no 
longer needed. What becomes of these men? 
What can be done about these thousands of 
individual tragedies? What do these individ- 
ual tragedies mean to society as a whole? It 
is an imponderable thing. Some of the exper- 
ienced witnesses who appeared before your 
committees stated that new industries absorb 
the labour turned adrift by machine develop- 
ment. The automobile, the airplane, the 


radio, and related industries were suggested as 
examples. Undoubtedly there is much truth 
in these statements, but nevertheless we are 
not relieved of the individual problem. It 
offers little to the skilled musician to say that 
he, who has devoted his life to his art, may 
find a job in a factory where radio equipment 
1s manufactured. Then there is the delay, that 
inevitable period of idleness when readjust- 
ments are being effected, the suffering, the loss, 
the enforced change in environment. ‘True, 
this may all be ‘the price of progress’ but 
society has an obligation to try, at least, to 
see that all this ‘price’ does not become the 
burden of the worker.” 

In addition to the three types already men- 
tioned the report points out that “there is one 
other field of unemployment, the field wherein 
we find the crippled, the superannuated, the 
infrm. This field constitutes a problem for 
industry and for society. It is a growing field, 
we believe. The man of mature years is not 
so successful when competing with a machine 
as is a younger man.” 


Recommendations 


The suggestions and recommendations made 
by the Committee are summed up as follows: 

1. Private industry should recognize the re- 
sponsibility it has to stabilize employment 
within the industry. The Government should 
encourage this effort in every way, through 
sponsoring national conferences, through pub- 
lishing information concerning the experience 
had by industries in this work, and through 
watching every opportunity to keep the 
thought of stability uppermost in the minds of 
employers. 

2. Insurance plans against unemployment 
should be confined to the industry itself as 
much as possible. There is no necessity and 
no place for Federal interference in such ef- 
forts at this time. If any public insurance 
scheme is considered it should be left to the 
State legislatures to study that problem. 

3. The States and municipalities should be 
responsible for building efficient unemploy- 
ment exchanges. The Government should be 
responsible for co-ordinating the work of the 
States so as to give a national understanding 
of any condition which may rise and so as to 
be able to assist in any national functioning 
of the unemployment exchanges 

4. The existing United States Employment 
Service should be reorganized, and every em- 
ployee should be placed under civil service. 
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5. Efforts should be made to provide an 
efficient system for obtaining statistics of un- 
employment. The first step should be taken 
by the Bureau of Census in 1980, when the 
bureau should ascertain how many were un- 
employed as of a certain date and how many 
were not seeking employment and yet were 
unemployed as of that date. 

6. The Government should adopt legislation 
without delay which would provide a system 
of planning public works so that they would 
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form a reserve against unemployment in times 
of depression. States and municipalities and 
other public agencies should do likewise. 

7. Further consideration might well be given 
to two questions, the effect had on unemploy- 
ment by industrial developments such as con- 
solidation of capital, and the necessity and 
advisability of providing either through private 
industry, through the States, or through the 
Federal Government, a system of old-age pen- 
sions. 


Metropolitan Company’s Estimate of Unemployment in United States 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
made an employment survey of its policy 
holders in the United States in the first week 
of December, which was submitted to the 
President’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment, as indicating the general extent of 
unemployment throughout the country. The 
number of persons in the families canvassed 
by the company was 886,929 or 3.1 per cent 
of the total population of these 46 cities, 
which was shown by the census to be 28,296,- 
849. It is estimated that between 5,500,000 and 
6,000,000, nearly half of the total number of 
gainfully occupied persons in these cities, are 
of the industrial wage-earning class, of which 
the policy-holders of this company may be 
considered representative. The survey showed 
that, in the 46 cities as a whole, 84,627 out of 
the total of 355,759 workers in all families 
canvassed by the company, or 23-8 per cent, 
were unemployed in the first week of Decem- 
ber. It should be remembered that this per- 
centage is an average or composite of many 
diverse conditions in the various cities covered 
and is therefore not a measure of conditions 
in the country as a whole or in any specific 
Iccality. Assuming that this percentage is 
representative of the estimated total of five 
and one-half to six million industrial workers, 
this would indicate that between 1,310,000 and 
1,430,000 of the industrial workers in these 
cities were unemployed for various reasons at 
the time of the survey. 

In addition to this total there is the unem- 
ployment existing among the higher grade 
salaried workers not generally represented 
among the families of industrial policy-holders, 
although unemployment has been more pre- 
valent among industrial wage earners than 
among salaried and executive workers. It is 
estimated that the number of executives, sal- 
aried workers, and other classes of employed 
persons (excluding of course, the independent, 
professional, and other self-employed groups) 
who might be subject to unemployment, is 
about half as large as the number of industrial 
workers in these cities, or between 2,750,000 
snd 3,000,000. 


“Tf the same relation between the number 
of unemployed in these cities to the number 
in the country as a whole now exists, it would 
appear that the estimated unemployment of 
1,810,000 to 1,990,000 in these cities is between 
39 and 40 per cent of the total unemployment 
in the entire United States. Figured on this 
basis, total unemployment in the first week 
of December was between 4,600,000 and 5,060,- 
000, but in view of the liberal estimate of un- 
eroployment among the higher grade salaried 
workers (who were not included in the Metro- 
politan survey) it seems probable that 
the total number of wholly unemployed per- 
sens in the United States in the first week of 
December, 1930, was between 4,500,000 and 
5,000,000, or about 10 per cent of the total 
number of persons with gainful occupations. 
It must be remembered that such a figure is 
only a very rough approximation, being based 
upon a number of assumptions that unfor- 
tunately cannot be verified at the present 
time.” 





The State of New Jersey enacted a law last 
year to provide that persons forty years of 
age or over shall not be discriminated against, 
by reason of their age, in applying for public 
employment. Such persons, however, are not 
eligible for a pension, and the act does not 
apply to police and fire departments or penal 
institution guards. 





There were 4,523 accidents reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
during the month of March as compared with 
3,924 during February and 6,016 during March 
a year ago. The fatal accidents numbered 
29 as compared with 42 in March last year. 
The total benefits awarded amounted to 
$560,662.92 of which $463,809.93 was for com- 
pensation and $96,852.99 for medical aid. The 
first quarter of 1931 shows a decrease of 5,609 
accidents from the number for the same 
period last year, the figures being 12,683 and 
18,292 respectively. The total benefits 
awarded during the first quarter of 1931 were 
$1,646,188.71 as compared with $1,949,500.72 
during the same period a year ago. 
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PLANS OF LARGE INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
MEETING UNEMPLOYMENT 


A SERIES of radio addresses was given re- 

cently throughout the United States, 
under the auspices of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, for the 
purpose of placing before all those concerned 
with the problem of unemployment the ex- 
perience and judgment of outstanding indus- 
trial executives. Some of the plans described 
have been noted in previous issues of the 
Lasour Gazerrs, (September, 1930, page 1059, 
etc.). 


The General Electric Company—During the 
past 12 years this company has been develop- 
ing a balanced program designed to provide 
security of employment. This program in- 
cludes provision of life insurance, ownership 
of homes, investment of employees’ savings, 
old age pensions, and finally unemployment 
benefits, loans and relief. The unemployment 
relief program is based upon the following 
principles:—(1). Joint and equal contributions 
by employees and the company; (2). Joint 
participation in the administration of the 
plan; (3). Aid through group action to those 
workers who are in need or require temporary 
loans, or who become unemployed, or for 
whom only part-time work is available; (4). 
In times of unemployment emergency, co- 
operation and assistance from those employees 
of the company not usually affected by unem- 
ployment, and assistance by the company in 
equal amount. 


The company has also adopted a further 
plan for the year 1931 of guaranteeing 50 weeks 
work of not less than 30 hours each week in 
the incandescent lamp department. This plan 
is entirely voluntary and will not be adopted 
unless 60 per cent or more of the employees 
in the works are interested and agree to set 
aside 1 per cent of earnings. The company 
guarantees 5 per cent interest and the money 
so saved always belongs to the employee: he 
takes it with him if he leaves; if he dies, the 
accumulation is given to his beneficiary, and 
if he remains with the company until he re- 
tires on pension, it is added to his retirement 
allowance. 

The president of the company in concluding 
his address remarked that “we are now in a 
situation where things must be done on a 
broader scale than this. The efforts of a con- 
structive character that are being made to re- 
lieve distress and to avoid and ameliorate 
these conditions in the future are having and 
should have very general support.” 


International Harvester Company —Finding 
it necessary to lay off some of its regular em- 
ployees during the present depression, the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. inaugurated the plan 
of loans to these employees to tide them over 
the period of reduced income. Mr. Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick, vice-president of the company, de- 
scribed the methods used in carrying out this 
plan of relief as follows:— 

“Throughout Chicago and the other cities 
where we manufacture, we have sent represen- 
tatives to call upon our men who have lost 
their jobs. The message these representatives 
bring is this: Whenever a regular Harvester 
man is in need of help because he is out of 
work or because his earnings have been severely 
reduced by part-time operations, we lend him 
the money to carry him through. The amount 
ef the loan varies with the needs of the differ- 
ent individuals, but it is at least sufficient to 
provide the necessities of life, sufficient to re- 
lieve the hard-pressed organized charities of 
caring for him and his. It will be enough to 
keep regular Harvester men out of bread lines. 

“We believe that lending money to work- 
men is better than giving it. I have been told 
by many employee representatives in our works 
councils that our men are proud that we have 
not offered them charity. A loan is a business 
proposition. When it is accepted the recipient 
expects to pay it back. He feels that he is 
still standing on his own feet. He understands 
that the loan is considered an advance against 
future wages. He maintains his self-respect. 
Best of all, Harvester men feel that our plan 
is proof of our confidence in the future. They 
are out of work, possibly they are in want. 
Just then a foreman or a fellow worker comes 
to their homes to tell them that some day 
times will be better and that they will then 
have their jobs back. In the meantime they 
can rely on loans from us. These loans are 
paid by weekly cheque, exactly lke wages, 
They are without interest. We urge every 
borrower to find himself a job elsewhere if he 
can, so that he will have less money to repay 
when he comes back to work. When he does 
get his own job back with us, or finds employ- 
ment in some other shop and is again earning 
reasonable wages, he repays the money. In 
the meantime he is able to provide food and 
fuel and shelter for his family with money he 
can rightly call his own.” 

Dennison Manufacturing Company—As 
early as 1908 this company has had special 
plans for meeting recurring slackness in their 
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business. In 1915 the practice was adopted of 
making reservations out of profits in good 
years, from which, during times of unemploy- 
ment or partial employment, some part of the 
loss to wage earners could be lessened. The 
distribution of the reserve was regulated by 
a joint committee composed of two represen- 
tatives from the management and two from 
the employees. “Since 1921,’ Mr. Dennison 
stated, “the fund has been drawn upon to 
make up the pay of our permanent force of 
wage earners whenever they had to be laid 
off for lack of work, those with dependants 
eetting approximately 80 per cent of normal 
rates, and those without dependants approx- 
imately 60 per cent of normal. We could not 
guarantee such payments for all time because 
we had no sufficient records of experience to 
tell us what such a guarantee would involve, 
but payments were to continue as long as the 
fund lasted, and have continued, as a matter 
of fact, without any interruption to date. 

“The effects of this scheme have been very 
striking. Undoubtedly it has afforded welcome 
relief to individuals and probably has held 
the puchasing power in our community up 
somewhat higher than it would otherwise have 
been; and we are assured that it has added 
a good deal to that feeling of security and 
confidence without which employees suffer in 
spirit and in their working abilities as well. 
But even more valuable have been its effects 
in stiffening and refreshing the determination 
ot every one who is connected with the man- 
agement, from salesmen and department heads 
to general manager, by careful planning and 
all possible foresight to make payments from 
the fund as little necessary as they can. 

“Our unemployment fund did not originally 
plan to cover any payments to. those who 
might be laid off permanently—for whom, for 
one reason or another, no permanent place 
could be found in our organization. It ap- 
pled primarily to the trained staff. But grad- 
ually, as it was being used, logic forced us to 
consider some cushioning payment to those 
whom he had to lay off for keeps—a separa- 
tion allowance, as it is now coming to be 
called. Our experience with this form of un- 
employment relief is short, but over the last 
12 months we have been feeling our way and 
have paid considerable amounts for this pur- 
pose. Its influence will undoubtedly add to 
the good influences of the older scheme, and 
will especially tend to make us even more 
careful when planning expansions, temporary 
or permanent, that we do not fall into the 
error of unwise overexpansion, which is surely 
one strongly contributory cause of the alter- 
nating periods of prosperity and depression. 


“The establishment of unemployment funds 
requires no new or complicated machinery or 
statistical records. A moderate amount to 
begin with may be set aside out of profits or 
surplus, like any other reserve. Some com- 
panies even to-day, although making an un- 
satisfactory operating showing for the year, 
bave nevertheless reserve assets from which a 
start can be made—and a little may go a long 
way. In the Dennison company during the 
past 10 years the payments have not averaged 
one-half of 1 per cent of the total pay roll, 
and even over the worst 10 months of this 
year have not exceeded 2 per cent. Even 
stnall sums may relieve great needs, and such 
sums may be withdrawn from years of business 
activity at an individual cost hardly to be 
felt, and yet at a very real advantage to 
society as a whole. 

“Again, I must emphasize that while the 
actual funds withheld from use during pros- 
perous times, and put into circulation in slack 
times are of value in relieving distress, and 
of still more value in helping to keep our 
economic blood pressure from running too 
high and falling too low, they are of the great- 
est value of all in their psychological effects 
upon management. They offer very practical 
arguments against undue expansions at the 
peak of the cycle, and for the toughest kind 
of thinking as to what can be done to keep 
things moving in the cycle’s trough. 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey —Mtr. 
W.C. Teagle, president, described this com- 
pany’s methods as follows:-— 

“As the first step in the present crisis, we 
stipulated that managers should hire no new 
employees. We thought that by adjustments 
and transfers we might better provide work 
for those already in our service than to dis- 
charge in one quarter and hire in another. 
We ordered elimination of overtime, so as to 
spread the available work over the largest 
part of the personnel. Employees have been 
transferred from slack to busy departments 
and from one plant to another. To increase 
the amount of employment, it was suggested 
that managers begin work of dismantling, 
raaintenance, and repair which had been post- 
poned from busier times. As a general rule 
our employees have been working full time, 
but in two or three centres where there has 
not been work for the entire force employees 
cheerfully accepted part time in order that no 
member of the group should be thrown out of 
work. 

“There have been some men laid off for in- 
efficiency and others who have been discharged 
for cause; but in the few cases where it has 
been necessary to lay off men permanently 
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for lack of work, or for any other reason which 
was no fault of their own, such men have 
received a cash allowance, the amount de- 
pending both on their age and length of ser- 
vice, and this allowance has taken care of 
them during the time they were seeking work 
elsewhere. The company has sought to al- 
Ieviate any distress that might occur through 
the reduction of working hours or number em- 
ployed. For instance, in one plant the com- 
pany has made a contribution to the em- 
ployees’ Association and this, together with 
money contributed by employees who are at 
work, will be used for relief work, including 
loans. Should it become evident that there is 
distress among other groups of employees, the 
company would undoubtedly make a similar 
-ofier to employees of any plants so affected.” 

Leeds and Northrup Company—tThis com- 
pany manufactures electrical measuring instru- 
ments and employs about 1,100 people. Mr. 
Morris Leeds, the president, stated that the 
company opened an unemployment fund in 
1923 with a payment of $5,000, and arranged 
to contribute to the fund 2 per cent of each 
pay roll until the total fund should equal twice 
the largest pay roll of any week in the prev- 
ious 12 months. The total pay roll, including 
officers’ salaries, is used as a base for these 
calculations, and is considerably larger than 
the pay roll of those entitled to benefit. Esti- 
mates made at that time indicated that these 
provisions would give a sufficient fund, when 
fully accumulated, to pay what we then 
thought suitable retiring allowances to as 
many as were likely to be laid off or have 
their working time reduced. 

This fund is managed mainly by the Leeds 
and Northrup Co-operative Association, an 
organization of all the employees, which 
through its elected council, deals with all mat- 
ters of employee interest. Some of them— 
such as athletics, a sick benefit organization, 
and various activities of a cultural and social 
nature—it handles entirely on its own respon- 
sibility; others such as cafeteria management, 
group life insurance and old age pension, good 
order of the plant, rules in regard to vacations 
with pay, on time bonus, etc., it handles in 
co-operation with management. 

The Council of the Co-operative Association 
meade the following rules (among others) for 
managing and disbursing the unemployment 
fund:—Control of the fund is vested in a 
committee of 5, 3 appointed by council and 
2 by the company; Unemployment benefits 
are to be paid only to employees whose an- 
nual compensation is $2,600 or less; Unem- 
ployment benefits are to be paid at the rate of 
75 per cent of wages for those having depen- 


dents and 50 per cent for those without de- 
pendents; Unemployment benefits are to be 
paid to those discharged, laid off for a time, 
or working less time than the company’s 44- 
hour week. (Those who may be discharged 
for cause do not benefit from the fund, but 
have the right of appeal to a board composed 
entirely of employees appointed by council; 
Unemployment benefits are to run for a time 
which varies with the length of time the re- 
cipient has been with the company, and ranges 
from 8 weeks for those who have served 3 
months up to 26 weeks for those who have 
served 5 years. In general, each year of ser- 
vice adds 5 weeks of compensation; Those 
who work on a reduced schedule are com- 
pensated for the time lost in the same propor- 
tion as those who lose full time; Benefits 
cease if the recipient gets another job, but 
may be reinstated if he loses or quits that job 
and has not yet received all payments due 
him. 

Eastman Kodak Company—This company 
despite a highly varied line of products and 
raarked seasonal fluctuations in demand, has 
been able to level out peaks in production and 
avoid lay-offs. The technique thus developed, 
supplemented by other measures, has assisted 
the company in maintaining employment dur- 
ing the depression period. 

The Kodak Company now has 25,000 em- 
ployees, one half of these being at Rochester, 
N.Y. Mr W. G. Stuber, the president, stated 
that during the first part of 1980 there were 
more employees at Kodak Park Works than 
in 1929. “When the effects of the depression 
were felt in the summer of 1980 and it became 
necessary to curtail production, a number of 
departments were put on a 5-day week. In 
a few cases, a shorter week has been necessary. 
Lay offs have been kept at a minimum and 
during the year 1930 only 23 per cent of the 
workers engaged in production have been laid 
off, only slightly more than during normal 
years. This compares with lay offs of 14 per 
cent in 1921. 

“In the fall of 1929 an extensive construc- 
tion program was inaugurated to increase the 
facilities of some of the departments at Kodak 
Park. When the depression came and it was 
realized that our business would be affected 
during 1930, the management decided never- 
theless not to interrupt this construction pro- 
eram. The management felt justified in con- 
tinuing this program, because it had confi- 
dence that the business would continue to grow 
after the depression was over and also because 
construction costs were low. As a result of this 
building program, employment was given to 
600 workers, a large number of whom would 
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otherwise have been idle. As these buildings 
have been completed it has been necessary to 
lav off some of these construction workers who 
were engaged temporarily. The total lay-offs 
at’ Kodak Park, however, including construc- 
tion workers, have been only 5 per cent. 

“In our other Rochester plants, the products 
oi which are affected more by business depres- 
sions, it has been necessary to curtail produc- 
tion to a greater extent. Every effort has 
been made to put workers in these plants on 
part time instead of laying them off. The de- 
partments affected were placed on a 5-day 
week and in some cases a greater shortening 
of the working hours has been necessary. 
During the past year we have done as much 
repair and maintenance work as possible and 
have thus kept men employed who might 
ctherwise have been laid off. We have con- 
tinued our advertising at the normal rate and 
have also used special efforts to stimulate 
sales. 

“Due to the stabilization methods in use 
and the construction program, the average 
force employed in Rochester in 1980 was 
greater than in 1929, although many of the 
workers were on reduced hours during the lat- 
ter part of the year. Some reduction in the 
force during the latter part of the year was 
also necessary. Although the employees at 
the end of 1930 were 8 per cent fewer than at 
the beginning of the year, the force was still 
as large as in the middle of 1929, just prior to 
the decline in business. 


Proctor and Gamble Company—This com- 
pany’s system of “guaranteed employment,” 
as described by Col. W. C. Proctor, was out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazette, October, 1980, 
page 1118. 


United States Steel Corporation—Despite a 
marked decline in operations, the United 
States Steel Corporation, with over 200,000 
employees dependent upon it for their liveli- 
hood, has been able, by a vigorous policy of 
spreading work supplemented by a program 
of new construction, to provide employment 
to thousands who might otherwise be in dis- 
tress. 

Mr. Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the fin- 
ance committee of the corporation, stated that 
on the approach of the depression in 1929, 
plans were promptly made and a really simple 
expedient employed—that if operations should 
be substantially lessened, the remaining work 
would be distributed equitably, as nearly as 
might be, among all the workers, giving to 
each a ratable portion of such work as was 
going; this program to be continued as well 
as could be done throughout such emergency. 


“Attention is called to the fact that upward 
of 12,000 men have been given employment 
on construction work, in the advancement of 
which we have consistently carried out our 
construction program without change as out- 
lined at President Hoover’s conference in 
Washington, on November 21, 1929. The 
record of assistance rendered to emp!oyees and 
their families has been classified under three 
heads: direct relief given by the corporation; 
credits extended by the corporation; relief 
extended by good fellowship clubs and other 
eniployees’ welfare organizations. For the per- 
iod between October 1 and December 31, 1930, 
our reports show under these three headings 
that total expenditures for relief had amounted 
to $210,782. Other ways in which relief is con- 
stantly being extended are through the regu- 
larly organized company hospitals, the com- 
pany medical staffs and visiting nurse organiz- 
ations, and groups of employees organized at 
scme of the plants.” 


The Railways Systems—The railroads are 
among the largest employers of labour and at 
the same time are acutely sensitive to the 
changing conditions of business. Railroad 
managements have been increasingly active in 
attempting to stabilize the employment of the 
various groups of workers engaged in oper- 
ations and maintenance. The Illinois Central 
System not only exemplifies this movement 
but has had the opportunity in its own terri- 
tory, which reaches from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf, to test its policies in the face of 
varying economic conditions. 

When the President of the United States, 
seeing the situation which was developing, un- 
dertook more than a year ago to organize the 
business forces of the country to withstand 
the shock of a recession, the railroads were 
among the first to be called into conference. 
They pledged themselves to do their utmost 
to maintain employment and wages. In carry- 
ing out that program they spent more money 
for additions and betterments to their pro- 
perties in 1980 than had been spent in any 
other year since 1926, despite the fact that 
their net earnings for 1930 were lower than 
they had been in any other year since 1921. 

Various other methods of stabilizing employ- 
ment have been worked out by the railroads 
during the last year. Railway workers, especi- 
ally those engaged in train operations, have 
willingly co-operated in accepting shorter hours 
in order to make the railway pay rolls cover a 
larger number of people. Some railroads in 
the closing months of the year succeeding in 
carrying on their maintenance work with nor- 
mal or only slightly reduced forces. 
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EFFECTS OF FARM MECHANIZATION GN LABOUR 


“1p recent and sudden development of 

mechanized agriculture and its effects 
on labour, are described in an article appear- 
ing in the March issue of the International 
Labour Review (Geneva), by L. E. Matthaei, 
chief of the Agricultural Service, International 
Labour Office. The mechanical equipment of 
agriculture, it is stated, remained incomplete 
for many years until the advent of the gaso- 
line engine. “The period 1860 to 1920 will 
be known as the period when the three meth- 
ods of human hand labour, animal draught 
power, and mechanical appliances were found 
in simultaneous use over a large portion of 
the earth’s surface, only empirically systemat- 
ized as far as the genius of each farmer per- 
mitted.” 

It is shown that with the development of 
the gasoline engine “the principle of auto- 
motion can now be applied to every one of 
those perfected tools on which so much in- 
ventive labour has been spent in the past; 
not only can every form of agricultural ma- 
chine now be put into motion cheaply and 
easily, but such machines can also move 
themselves over the ground at a regular rate, 
without any call on animal power, and, as a 
rule, carrying their human directors and sav- 
ing human fatigue, even that of walking.” 

Of all the new mechanical devices the “com- 
bine” which combines the cutting and thresh- 
ing processes in one machine has made the 
most spectacular progress. This is strikingly 
shown by the following figures, which indi- 
eate the total number of combines in use in 
western Canada from 1922 to 1929:—1922— 
2 combines; 1923—2 combines; 1924—5 com- 
bines; 1925—18 combines; 1926—199 com- 
bines; 1927—791 combines; 1928—4,341 com- 
bines; 1929—7,255 combines. According to the 
Canada Year Book, the number of “ harvest- 
ers and reaper threshers” exported rose from 
6,617 in 1925 to 17,285 in 1927, to sink again, 
however, to 11,510 in 1929; in the last year 
2.472 machines are first definitely classified as 
combines (“reaper-threshers’’). 

The effects of the combine on labour may 
be judged from the fact that while the finan- 
cial cost of harvesting is about halved by the 
use of the combine, this pronounced economy 
is wholly effected by the resulting saving in 
labour. According to the writer, “the detailed 
figures for total costs show that the combine 
costs the farmer about four times as much 
in initial capital investment, about twice as 
much in depreciation, about three times as 
much in repairs, and about a quarter as much 
in fuel, oil, ete.: traction costs are uneven, 


with an uncertain advantage to one machine 
or the other. The pronounced economy of the 
combine is therefore wholly effected by a sav- 
ing in labour; more especially does the com- 
plete elimination of a separate labour gang 
for threshing bring down the figures.” 

Again, it is pointed that “unlike the earlier 
machines, the combine has been invented at 
a period when increased expansion of cultiva- 
tion areas is not required because increased 
markets simply do not exist; in operating over 
already cultivated areas its remarkable labour- 
saving properties can thus apparently end in 
only one thing—a decrease in the amount of 
human labour to be used. It is, of course, 
dramatic to realize that an acre of wheat can 
now be harvested in one-fortieth to one-six- 
tieth of the time used a hundred years ago, 
but the world has to a large extent already 
adjusted itself to this improvement; it has not 
yet faced, and not yet adjusted its labour sup- 
ply to, the shrinkage in the demand for human 
labour entailed by being able to harvest in 
one-fifth to one-sixth of the time required 
only ten years ago.” 

Moreover, the movement is only in its 
early stages: “Even in Canada, out of about 
23 million acres of wheat on the prairies only 
about 3-5 millions are as yet being harvested 
by combine. Even assuming that not all 
lands in Canada will be suitable to this ma- 
chine its future extension (and therefore the 
effects upon labour) are clearly going to be 
‘assured,’ ” 

The writer anticipates that the economic 
consequences of mechanization will be a low- 
ered value of land, transfer of certain crop 
cultivations to other regions, larger farms, and 
some withdrawal from the proprietor class 
into the managerial. “ Whatever they may 
be, practically all observers agree as to the in- 
evitable immediate effects of a great deal of 
mechanization on the labour situation. It 
certainly does seem inevitable that there must 
be, in the first place, a shrinkage in the vol- 
ume of agricultural labour. The general trend 
towards greater individual efficiency of work- 
ers in farming is too well supported to be ig- 
nored, even if particular sets of figures may 
not be perfectly accurate; this greater effi- 
ciency, if again intensified by more and more 
mechanization and allied with stationary con- 
sumption, is bound to bring a general shrink- 
age in the labour force usable on farms.” 

Two other possible results are discussed by 
the writer; first, the partial disappearance of 
the seasonal “ peak” in farm work. “In Can- 
ada and the United States and also in Argen- 
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tina, though less definitely, the method has 
always been to withdraw from the cities, for 
harvesting purposes, an enormous fringe of 
casual labour and to let that surplus disperse 
itself as best it might when once the harvest 
was over; a portion in Canada, was absorbed 
into the winter lumbering industry, but, as a 
rule, such labour drifted slowly back to the 
cities. But in 1928 the largest wheat crop ever 
produced in Western Canada was harvested 
by 16,500 fewer men, it is estimated, than 
would have been necessary if some 4,000 com- 
bines had not been in operation; in 1929, 
with 7,500 combines operating, the (rather 
poor) Western Canadian wheat crop was being 
harvested without the dispatch of a single 
harvest excursion from Eastern Canada; ‘it 
is generally considered that the day of the 
harvest excursion is ended.’ Similar announce- 
ments are pouring in from the United States.” 

The second additional result of mechani- 
zation anticipated by the writer is the “level- 
ling up,” or “urbanization” of rural labour. 
“Tt does not require very prolonged thought 
to realize how important in the lives of the 
farm workers intimate and continuous contact 
with the machine world might become. Some 
go so far as to prophesy the total disappear- 
ance of both the peasant and the old type 
of unskilled farm worker—if indeed he ever 
has been unskilled.” 

Discussing the problem raised for the 
worker by mechanization the writer says: “It 
is unfortunate, perhaps, that the first stages 
of renewed progress in the mechanization of 
agriculture should have coincided with a great 
phase of world unemployment, unfortunate 
in two ways, not only in that the displaced 
agricultural workers will not easily be ab- 
sorbed into urban industries, but also in that 
the consuming capacity of populations is, 
from the purchasing point of view, at a low 
ebb. As for absorption into other industries, 
the following is true, in spite of the prevail- 
ing unemployment. In the first place, some 
new employment will be available in the 
manufacture of the very machines which will 
have to be placed on the market for agricul- 
tural purposes. This will be especially the 
case in those countries which are already ac- 
customed to manufacture such machinery. 
Thus a Canadian source attributes shrinkage 
in rural population partly to a transfer of oc- 
cupations to cities, and the same point was 
made by the Canadian representative at the 
Fourth Session of the Mixed Advisory Agri- 
cultural Committee. In the second place, a 
minor alleviation will be found in that in- 
creasing commercial competition on food 
markets has given a marked impulse to the 
grading, sorting, packing and labelling of food 


products, and, of course, to advertising; the 
manual processes connected with these ten- 
dencies will absorb some workers; so will 
perfected processes for preserving food. But 
neither this, nor the manufacture of agricul- 
tural machines, can compensate fully for the 
release of human effort implied in the mech- 
anization of agriculture; indeed, it would be 
a tragedy for the human race if they could. 
The facts must be faced: mechanization in 
farming (if it continues on any very consider- 
able scale) means, to the sociologist, advance 
by release of human effort; to the persons 
immediately concerned, unemployment. 

“The frank acceptance of the coming changes 
on the part of agricultural workers’ organiza- 
tions is a feature in the situation. Already 
unemployment is a menace in certain cereal 
districts. Indeed, it is the purpose of the 
present article to draw attention to just that 
menace.” 

As against the menace of unemployment, 
mechanization offers two permanent benefits 
to the workers who remain employed, namely, 
the saving of fatigue, and shorter working 
time; but the problem of unemployment re- 
mains to be solved, and the writer concludes: 
“machinery has shortened human effort in 
agriculture; it remains to translate this 
knowledge into the required social arrange- 
ments.” 





An analysis of the employment experience 
of 1,240 plants in six major manufacturing 
industries in the United States from October, 
1929, to October, 1930, published in the March 
issue of the Monthly Labour Review, shows 
that individual plants have been affected very 
differently during this period of diminishing 
employment. Although there was a decrease 
or 22-2 per cent in total employment in these 
plants during the year covered, an actual in- 
crease in employment occurred in 228 plants 
and there was no change in the numbers em- 
ployed in 42 plants. Plans for moderating the 
effects of adverse employment conditions have 
been adopted, in the absence of unemploy- 
ment-insurance legislation in this country, in 
a number of instances either through col- 
lective agreements between employers and the 
unions or by individual firms. The collective 
agreements provide generally for guaranteed 
employment for a specified period in the year, 
and the unemployment funds are maintained 
either by the employers or by joint contribu-- 
tions by employers and employees. The 
plans of individual firms are in most cases a 
part of a definite stabilization policy by 
which the employer endeavours to forestall or- 
minimize unemployment. Several trade 
unions pay out-of-work benefits to their- 
members. 
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CHANGES IN RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


p[PBe Ministry of Labour Gazette, of Great 
Britain, February, 1931, published a new 
estimate of the numbers of workers actually 
employed in insured trades, recent changes in 
the conditions of unemployment insurance 
having resulted in making the recent figures 
not strictly comparable with those of former 
years. The new figures for unemployment 
omit those workers who are absent from their 
occupations through sickness, trade dispute, 
or other causes, and include only those affected 
by changes in the volume of available em- 
ployment. 
Over half the number of insured persons in 
employment in 1923 and 1930, the two years 
selected for comparison, belonged to the ten 


largest industrial groups. Important changes 
as between 1923 and 1930 may be noticed in 
the relative importance of certain industries 
in regard to the number employed therein. 
As the Economist points out, “the most sig- 
nificant changes are the decline in the part 
played by coal mining, the immense absolute 
and relative expansion in the distributive 
trades, and the departure of the wool textile 
industries from the list (of ten principal 
groups) in favour of the motor industry.” The 
ten largest groups and the numbers and per- 
centages of total insured work-people in em- 
ployment that is represented by each group, 
are shown as follows for June, 1928, and June, 
1930. 



































June, 1923 June, 1930 
Percentage Percentage 
Number of Number of 
Industry employed | employed Industry employed | employed 
() in all (2) in all 

industries industries 
PRET DS Pe cctacok « aciote beens 1,211,559 11-9 Distributive trades.............. 1,622,112 15-5. 
Distributive trades............... 1,180,548 11-6 (Coal mining sys thcge e cieseerae cheaaeke 813,711 7:8 
BSTC nS ee eee Seek oe eae oe a 626,440 6-1 Buildings seers nese ase 726, 268 6-9 
General engineering.............. 525, 737 5-2 General engineering............... 499, 399 4-8 
SEO Poet c ee ece iek 445,422 4-4 Cotton aiie: we ene enea eae 329, 853 3-1 
Wool and worsted................ 250,755 2-5 LOUCI GE CE tinge eteren melee 311, 257 3-0 
Hotel, boarding house, etc........ 233, 437 2-3 Local government.............5. 279,107 2-7 
Local government..............-- 227,563 2-2 SPLINTING, OC ha. s.cisiaefes aan ayarietnts 256, 368 2-4 
Commerce, banking, etc......... 216,735 2-1 CommMeree, CbO..2 oiesdicte sce 224,790 2-1 
Be TPS OG ws rato chosen helene’ ala alate 215,010 2-1 Motors, cycles and aircraft....... 214,696 2-0 
Total of above............| 5,133,206 50-4 Total of above:.....6.5.+. 5,277,561 50-3 





(1) Insured persons aged 16 and over. 
(2) Insured persons aged 16-64 inclusive. 


The changes shown in the table in the dis- 
tribution of employment as between the 
various industrial groups have resulted in a 
marked shifting of British industry towards 
the south. The Economist comments on the 
Department’s new figures as follows:—“It is 
becoming increasingly evident from these 
annual analyses that this country’s habit of 
regarding itself as mainly a producer of coal, 


textiles, and iron and steel, with its industry 
concentrated around the coal fields of the 
North, the Midlands and South Wales, is 
gradually becoming an anachronism. The part 
played in our manufacture by newer industries,. 
and the increasing proportion of labour in 
occupations other than manufacture, are cir- 
cumstances of which sight must not be lost: 
in the framing of economic policy.” 





Unemployment Insurance to be Studied in 
United States 


The Washington correspondent of the Wall 
Street Journal stated in a recent issue that 
“it is not impossible the next Congress will 
enact legislation on unemployment insurance. 
If that does not happen, it is almost certain 
that both party platforms in 1932 will pro- 
mise some action.” The basis for this predic- 
tion is an investigation shortly to be begun 


by a special committee of the Senate under 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York, who 
has specialized on legislation dealing with 
unemployment ever since he came to Con- 
gress. The committee is authorized to study 
job insurance plans by private employers in 
the United States and other countries, how 
they are instituted and operated, costs and 
results achieved and responsibility of state 
and federal governments and private employ- 
ers to the systems. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Members of Plumbing Combine Convicted under Combines Investigation 
Act 


R. Justice Wright, at the assizes of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario at Sandwich, 
delivered judgment on March 23 in the case 
of Rex v. Singer et al, against members of the 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council and related 
organizations, an alleged combine in the 
plumbing and heating industry; finding Louis 
M. Singer, K.C., of Toronto, and Charles E. 
Paddon and Herbert Ward, Windsor plumbing 
contractors, to be guilty of being parties to 
an illegal combine under all seven charges laid 
against them by the Crown. ‘Three others 
accused in this case, all residents of Toronto, 
were found not guilty of the same charges. 
The judgment imposed fines of $8,000 on 
Louis M. Singer, with an alternative of eight 
months’ imprisonment, and fines of $800 on 
each of the remaining two parties convicted, 
with alternatives of two months’ imprison- 
ment. The convictions were appealed. The 
hearing of this case by Mr. Justice Wright 
occupied five days, from March 3 to March 7. 
The defendants elected to be tried without a 
jury. 

On March 23 the trial of the remaining 
eleven Windsor members of the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council, charged with similar of- 
fences, was commenced at the continuation of 
the Sandwich assizes under Mr. Justice Sedge- 
wick, in the case of Rex v. White et al. The 
defendants elected trial by jury. The trial 
lasted eight days, concluding on April 1 when 
all eleven accused were convicted by the jury 
under all seven charges laid against each. Mr. 
Justice Sedgewick was to impose sentences in 
this case later in the month of April. 

The prosecutions in these cases followed an 
investigation conducted under the Combines 
Investigation Act in 1929 into the Amal- 
gamated Builders’ Council, the Canadian 
Plumbing and Heating Guild and related 
organizations, an alleged combine of plumbing 
and heating contractors and others, in the 
province of Ontario. Preliminary hearings on 
charges under the Combines Investigation Act 
and under section 498 of the Criminal Code 
were commenced early in 1930 before Magis- 
trate Brodie at Windsor and Magistrate 
Scandrett at London, Ontario. <A further 
charge under section 444 of the Criminal 
Code, dealing with conspiracy to affect prices 
or defraud the public, was laid against those 
charged at London. The prosecutions were 
conducted by A. G. Slaght, K-C., and J. C. 
McRuer, K.C., counsel appointed by the 
Dominion Government. Certain parties to 


the combine in London and Windsor pleaded 
guilty in May and June, 1930, and fines 
totalling $26,500 were imposed. 

Pending the decision of the Privy Council 
confirming the constitutional validity of the 
Combines Investigation Act and of section 
498 cf the Criminal Code,* completion of the 
preliminary hearings was postponed until 
February, 1931, when the accused were com- 
mitted for trial. The prosecutions were then 
taken over by the Ontario Government and 
were conducted at Sandwich by D. L. Mec- 
Carthy, K.C., A. G. Slaght, K.C., and J. C. 
McRuer, K.C. Each of the accused was 
charged with seven counts, four of which were 
laid under the Combines Investigation Act 
and three under the Criminal Code, section 
498. The charges related to combining with 
the result of lessening competition, enhancing 
prices, fixing common or resale prices, limiting 
facilities for supplying and dealing, and other- 
wise restraining or injuring trade in relation 
to plumbers’, steam-fitters’, sheet metal work- 
ers’ and other builders’ supplies or services. On 
March 2 the Grand Jury returned a true bill 
against all persons charged at Sandwich ex- 
cepting three sheet metal contractors. The 
trial in Rex y. Singer against the principal 
persons associated with the combine was then 
commenced before Mr. Justice Wright under 
a separate indictment. James H. Clark, L. 
M. Singer, K. C., and W. F. O’Connor acted 
as counsel for the defendants. 


The judgment of Mr. Justice Wright in this 
case, delivered March 23, reads in part as 
follows: 


_“As this was stated to be the first prosecu- 
tion under The Combines Investigation Act in 
this Province, it is eminently proper that the 
whole question should be fully considered, and 
with that object in view I postponed delivery of 
judgment until I had an opportunity to review 
and analyze the evidence, and consult the 
various authorities to which I was referred 
by counsel. 

“The Act in question was recently declared 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil to be intra vires of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment in a judgment delivered on January 29th 
of the present year. The judgment of the 
Privy Council which was delivered by Lord 
Atkin, traces the origin and history of the 
legislation so fully that I do not think it ne- 
cessary to discuss origin or history of the legis- 
lation in this judgment. The judgment ro- 
ferred to declared inter alia that the Act in 
question was one relating to Criminal Law.” 


*The text of this judgment was given in 
the Lapour Gazerrr, March, 1931, page 378. 
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“The logical amd convenient method or pro- 
| cedure to be followed is first to determine 
whether there was a combine within the pro- 
hibitions of the Act, and in the next place to 
determine if the part taken by the accused in 
such combine renders them liable under the 
provisions of Sec. 32 of the Statute. 

_“At this stage it is desirable to sketch the 
history of the various organizations leading up 
to the offences charged in the indictment, in 
erder that a proper conception of the situation 
may be obtained. 

_ “Prior to March, 1927, there was in existence 
in Ontario an association known as the Ontario 
Society of Domestic Sanitary and Heating 
Engineers. This association had been some- 
what dormant for years, but at a convention 
held in Guelph in March, 1927, it was resolved 
to revive the association with a view to extend 
its usefulness. At that convention the accused 
Belyea and Weinraub were elected as directors, 
together with one Baker. The latter is said 
by the witness Frankland to have outlined a new 
organization and plans were then laid to hold 
a meeting at a subsequent date, in order to 
get all the allied trades into one organization. 
It was also suggested that a Commissioner with 
plenary power should be appointed as head of 
He organization” ..  « 

“As a result of this campaign a largely at- 
tended convention was held at Hamilton on 
June llth, 1927, at which applications for 
membership were received from a large num- 
ber of persons, firms or corporations, and it 
was then decided to proceed to form a new 
association and to have a Commissioner ap- 
pointed to guide and govern its affairs. 

“Letters of incorporation of the Camadian 
Plumbing and Heating Guild were granted on 
dune 30th, 1927. Prior to the granting of this 
charter, the sum of $7,500 was paid to Singer 
as his charges for his services in connection 
with the organization and incorporation of the 
Guild. 

“The purposes and objects of the Guild as 
eet forth in the letters of incorporation did 
not disclose the real purposes or objects as 
shown by the future operations of the Guild. 
Two of the accused, namely Belyea and Wein- 
raub, were among the incorporators of this 
Guild. The membership in the Guild included 
manufacturers and wholesalers of plumbing 
supplies, but shortly after the incorporation 
these parties became restless owing, it was 
stated at the trial, to a legal opinion received 
by them to the effect that it was illegal for 
them to be in the same organization as the 
master plumbers, when the purpose of the 
organization was to enhance the price of ma- 
terial or to fix a common price or in any way 
to act against public interest.” ... . 


“Singer conceived the idea of another organ- 
ization, and on April 13th, 1928, it was arranged 
that a new organization to be known as the 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council should be re- 
gistered under the Trade Unions Act, and the 
same was duly registered on the 8th day of 
dune, 1928, with the Deputy Registrar General 
of Canada, as required by the Trade Unions 
Act. Of this organization, the accused Belyea 
was appointed President, and Weinraub as 
Secretary. The President, on the 9th July, 
1928, appointed Singer as Commissioner under 
rule 3 of the By-laws of the new organization.” 


“Certain master plumbers residing in Wind- 
sor and the adjoining border cities made ap- 
plication for a charter for a local section of 
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the Amalgamated Builders’ Council and on 
September 25th, 1928, a charter was granted to 
the branch at Windsor to be designated as 
Local Section No. 112. Of this Local Section, 
Paddon and Ward were members, and Ward 
was duly elected secretary. Throughout its 
entire existence, Ward and Paddon were most 
active in the interests of the Local Section— 
indeed they appear to have been the most 
active of all the members. 

“This organization continued to function until 
the 3lst day of December, 1929, when after an 
investigation under the Combines Investigation 
Act, the certificate of registration of the 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council was cancelled 
by the Secretary of State and Registrar Gen- 
eral of Canada. 


“This is. in short, the history of the various 
organizations. The evidence disclosed that tiey 
were the creation of Singer, and that his was 
the guiding hand throughout the entire oper- 
ation of the different organizations. Under 
the terms of the by-law which will be referred 
to, he was vested with wide powers, and the 
evidence disclosed that he exercised them to 
the limit.” ec 

“Fad it (the A. B. C.) confined its operations 
to those authorized by that Act (the Trade 
Unions Act), no objection could well be taken, 
but from its operations it is clearly evident 
that the purpose of those responsible for its 
creation and operation was to avail themselves 
of any immunity provided by this Act, and, if 
possible, evade the provisions of the Combines 
Investigation Act, and the Criminal Code.” 


“From the foregoing it is manifest that these 
three organizations (Canadian Plumbing and 
Heating Guild, Dominion Chamber of Credits, 
Limited, and Amalgamated Builders’ Council) 
were formed and operated for the express pur- 
pose of controlling the plumbing and heating 
industry in its various branches, including 
manufacturing and jobbing, amd to further that 
end absolute control and direction of these 
organizations were vested in one individual, 
styled “Commissioner”, which in itself was a 
vicious and indefensible system. 

“The inquiry will now be directed to the 
various acts and matters alleged by the Crown 
to constitute a contravention or violation of 
the Statutes referred to in the indictment. 


“In the first imstance there is the act of 
bringing into one organization the manufac- 
turers, jobbers and master plumbers so as to 
create or control a monopoly of the sale of 
plumbers’ supplies and the plumbing industry 
generally. This was in the first imstance 
effected by the organization of the Canadian 
Heating and Plumbing Guild and the other 
two organizations were merely to further that 
object. 

“That there was a fixing of a common price 
was shewn by the action of the members of 
the Guild in Windsor, at their meeting on Sep- 
tember 12, 1927, when the following resolutions 
were carried: 

‘Whereas it is unanimous and for the best 
interest of all concerned that we figure on 
all jobs up to $5,000, an overhead of 15 per 
cent and a profit of 10 per cent on the cost 
of all material and labour. Carried and 
signed by every member present. 

‘That the secretary inform all members of 
the guild that we have arrived at the 15 and 
10 method of figuring. 
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‘That it is the best interest of all members 
of this guild to charge at the rate of $1.75 
per hour for plumbers working on job.’ 
“The accused Paddon was chairman at this 

meeting. 

“At the meeting of the Windsor Guild held 
on January 5th, 1928, a committee was ap- 
pointed to report as to prices and their report 
was adopted. The material parts of it 
may be summarized thus: 

(1) That labour on repair work be 
charged at $1.75 per hour for plumbers or 
steam-fitters and $1.00 per hour for helpers. 

(2) That all contract work 20 per cent, 
plus 2 per cent be added to the cost. 

“Tt also recommended certain fixed prices for 
labour. The item of two per cent mentioned 
in this report was, as appears from the evi- 
dence, collected for the purpose of the Guild. 
Thus the public was forced to pay tribute to 
the Guild. 

“At the meeting of May 10th, 1928, a new 
committee was appointed to work out a new 
schedule and the new schedule was adopted. 
On May 31st the schedule of prices recom- 
mended in the report of the heating committee 
was adopted. The minutes of the meeting of 
July 5th, 1928, also show that the schedule of 
prices recommended by the heating committee 
was adopted. 

“The evidence established that at one stage 
of the operations of this organization schedules 
were adopted by the members whereby 30 per 
cent was to be added to the cost of the ma- 
terials for labour and to the total cost of labour 
and materials a further addition of 30 per cent 
was to be added as profit. It was strenuously 
angued by counsel for the accused that the fore- 
going resolution and the methods adopted in 
pursuance thereof was not the fixing of a com- 
mon price. In my view it was substantially 
the fixing of a common price as the method of 
computing price was standardized and the cost 
of labour was fixed. 

“Another branch of the case concerns or 
includes the operations of these organizations 
as creating a monopoly or limiting competition 
in the plumbing and heating industry at Wind- 
sor. At a meeting of Local Sec. 112, held on 
October 4, 1928, at Windsor, a resolution was 
adopted in the following terms: 

‘Resolved that the members of this Local 
ought not to purchase and after communi- 
cation of this resolution will not purchase 
from any supplier who directly or indirectly 
sells plumbing, heating or radiation fixtures, 
goods, materials or systems in or about or 
for installation or use in or about the Border 
Cities to persons, firms or corporations other 
than members of this Local.’ 

“The minutes show that the Secretary-Treas- 
urer was directed to communicate the fore- 
going resolution to such suppliers as custom- 
arily sell within the territory of the local, and 
this was done accordingly. This resolution was 
either drafted by Singer or submitted to him 
for approval, as appears from his letter to 
Paddon of October 3rd, 1928. 

“The evidence established that this resolution 
was acted upon in many instances and non- 
members of the Amalgamated Builders’ Coun- 
ceil at Windsor found great difficulty in pro- 
curing supplies and were greatly embarrassed 
in their business operations. From time to time 
manufacturers and wholesalers of plumbing and 
heating supplies were furnished with lists of 
members of the local Section 112 of the Amal- 
gamated Builders’ Council and there was a 
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tacit, if not an express agreement, that the 
dealers would refuse to sell to non-members 
and this was actually done in many instances. 

“Local Section 112 of the A. B. C. under the 
advice and with the approval of Singer made 
a written agreement (drawn by Singer) with 
Local Union 552 of the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United States 
and Canada, dated September 26th, 1928, where- 
by the former agreed to employ only members 
of the latter union and the latter on its part 
agreed that its members would not work for 
any nonmembers of the former. The evidence 
established that both parties to this agreement 
carried out its provisions. 

“In order to finance these organizations, a 
levy was made upon the members varying at 
times according to the volume of business done 
by the members. If default was made by a 
member in payment of his assessment, he was 
liable to expulsion by the Commissioner Singer, 
and this power was exercised in several 
instances. ‘The resulting effect was that the 
expelled member was precluded from obtain- 
ing labour or supplies wherewith to carry on 
his operations. 

“These various activities built up an auto- 
cratic and despotic organization of the plumb- 
ing and heating industry in Windsor, and the 
problem now presented for solution is as to 
whether or not the provisions of The Com- 
bines Investigation Act have been violated by 
the individuals now on trial. 

“Section 32 of the Combines Investigation 
Act, R. S. C. 1927, chapter 26, declares it to 
be an indictable offence on the part of anyone 
who is a party or privy to or knowingly assists 
in the formation or operation of a combine 
within the meaning of the Act. There is no 
express definition of what constitutes a com- 
bine, found in the Act itself although section 
2 defines the class of combines which is pro- 
hibited. Applying the rule of construction that 
words in the Statute are to receive their 
ordinary meaning unless a contrary intention 
is indicated by the context, I interpret the 
word “combine” as used in subsec. 1 of sec. 2 
to mean a combination or agreement. A more 
extended definition or meaning is given in 
Corpus Juris, Vol. II, p. 1230, where a com- 
bine is stated to be ‘a combination, contract, 
understanding or agreement expressed or im- 
plied between two or more persons, corpora- 
tions or firms and associations of persons.” I 
have no hesitation in holding that the evidence 
in this case established that there was a com- 
bine falling within these definitions. 

“The next step is to determine if this com- 
bine has operated or is likely to operate to the 
detriment or against the interest of the public, 
whether consumers, producers or others. The 
deductions I have already drawn from the 
evidence clearly establish that the combine in 
this case falls within the class indicated in 
this sub-section. 

_ “However, the Statute requires other condi- 
tions to bring a combine within the Act. To 
come within the Statute, the combine must also 
be a merger, trust, or monopoly so-called or 
(a) result from any actual or tacit contract, 
agreement, arrangement or combination which 
has or is designed to have the effect of any 
of the results set forth in clauses i, ii, iii, iv, v, 
or vi of sec. 2, sub-sec. 1 (c). 

“The indictment does not charge that the 
combine under review was a merger, trust or 
monopoly, and while the evidence appears to 
establish that there was a virtual monopoly 
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ereated by the workings of this combine, it is 
not necessary for me to decide this point. 

“The indictment does, however, allege that 
the combine resulted from an actual or tacit 
contract, agreement, arrangement or combina- 
tion which has or is designed to have the 
effects set forth in clauses i, iii, iv and v of 
sec. 2, sub-sec. 1 (c). The evidence, in my view, 
as already indicated, clearly establishes that 
there was an actual or tacit agreement, arnange- 
ment or combination, but it is still open for 
decision as to the actual or designed effect of 
such combine. 


“In my opinion the evidence establishes, and 
I so find, that the combine did have or was 
designed to have the following effects: 

(a) Limiting facilities for supplying or 
dealing in plumbing and heating sup- 
plies within the purview of sub-sec. 
Ce) Gore ; 

(b) Fixing a common price within 
meaning of sub.-sec. 1 (c) (iii). 

(c) Enhancing the price or cost of articles 
within the meaning of sub-sec. 1 (c) (iv). 

(d) Preventing or lessening competition or 
substantially controlling within the City 
of Windsor and adjoining district the 
purchase, sale or supply of plumbing and 
heating materials. 


the 


“Summarizing these findings, the result is 
that I hold the combine disclosed in the 
evidence falls within the class of combines pro- 
hibited by see. 2 of this ‘Act.’ .* .. 

“Stress was also laid by counsel for the 
accused on the provisions of Sec. 4 of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act, and sections 2, 4 and 
29 of the Trade Unions Act, R. S. C. 1927, 
chapter 202. 

“Dealing first with section 4 of the Combines 
Investigation Act, it clearly applies to com- 
binations of workmen or employees only and 
the accused are certainly not in that class. 

“The sections of the Trade Unions Act 
present greater difficulty. Section 2 defines a 
trade union. Section 4 relates to civil actions 
only. Section 29 declares a member of a trade 
union shall not be liable to criminal prosecu- 
tion for conspiracy or otherwise merely be- 
cause the purposes of the trade union are in 
restraint of trade. In the present instance it 
is not the purpose of the so-called trade union 
(Amalgamated Builders’ Council), which is 
called in question, but the operations of its 
individual members which greatly exceed the 
legitimate purposes and objects of a_ trade 
union. It would be a travesty on justice it 
acts and transactions such as those disclosed 
in the evidence in this case could be justified 
or excused merely because the offenders were 
members of a trade union. 

“Thus far I have dealt with the evidence 
mainly from the viewpoint of the Combines 
Investigation Act, but the indictment in counts 
5, 6 and 7 contains charges under the provisions 
of sec. 498 sub-sec. 1 (a), 1 (b) and 1 (d) of 
the Criminal Code. The evidence applies to 
these charges as well as to those already re- 
viewed, and the findings of fact will also apply 
to these counts. 

“The evidence establishes a conspiracy to 
unduly limit the facilities for supplying and 
dealing in plumbing and heating supplies. I 
need only refer to the evidence as to the ar- 
rangement restricting the ale or supply of ma- 
terials to members of the organization in ques- 
tion, which clearly establishes an offence under 
this section. 

25085—4} 


“The evidence also establishes a conspiracy 
to unduly prevent or lessen competition in the 
sale or supply of plumbing and heating mate- 
ae within the meaning of sub-sec. (d) of sec. 

oO. 

“T find upon the evidence that there was a 
conspiracy to restrain or injure trade or com- 
merce as defined in sub-see. (b). 

“Section 498 contains a saving clause in sub- 
sec. 2 similar in its terms to sec. 4 of the 
Combines Investigation Act, and as I have al- 
ready stated my views on the scope and mean- 
ing of this provision, it is unnecessary to re- 
peat them here. It is strenuously argued that 
the provisions of sec. 497 apply to the situation 
in this case. It was contended by counsel for 
the Crown and I think properly that the pro- 
visions of sec. 497 relate only to offences charged 
under sub-sec, (b) of sec. 498. It will be ndted 
also that sec. 497 of the Criminal Code is in 
practically the same language as sec. 29 of the 
Trade Unions Act, which has already been 
considered. It is quite evident.that it was 
never intended by Parliament that sec. 497 
should operate as a complete defence to all the 
offences created by sec. 498 of the Code. As 
already stated it is not the purposes of the 
trade union that are attacked in these pro- 
ceedings, but the acts and operations of some 
of the members which are entirely outside the 
ambit of a trade union, and in this view sec- 
tion 497 cannot avail as a defence. 

“The situation here resembles in many 
respects that dealt with by the present Chief 
Justice of Ontario in Rex. v. McMichael, 18 
C. C. C. 185, where there was an agreement in 
writing similar in its provisions and objects to 
that disclosed in the present case between the 
master plumbers and the supply houses, and it 
was held that such an agreement amounted to 
a conspiracy within the provisions of the 
Criminal Code. 

“The decision of the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada in Stinson-Reeb Builders Supply Co. v. 
Rex, (1929) S. C. R. 276. establishes that the 
proper test to be applied in a prosecution under 
section 498 of the Criminal Code is the injury 
to the public notwithstanding any advantage 
to the members of the combine. Some of the 
other authorities which are relevant to the 
issue here are: 

Rex v. Hlliott, 9 O. L. R. 64831 

Weidmian v. Schragge, 46 8. C. R. 1; 

Attorney General of Ontario v. Canadian 
Wholesale Grocers, 53 O. L. R. 627; 

Rex v. Master Plumbers, 14 O. L. R. 295. 

“Having arrived at the conclusion that 
offences were committed against both the 
Combines Investigation Act and the Criminal 
Code, it now becomes necessary to decide as 
to the complicity or participation of the 
accused in the offences established. 

“T shall deal first with the case of the accused 
Singer. I have already, in discussing the 
evidence, pointed out that he was the origin- 
ator of the three organizations referred to; 
that he was the Commissioner of the Canadian 
Plumbing and Heating Guild, The Dominion 
Chamber of Credits and the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council; that he directed the opera- 
tion of all three organizations, not as an 
ordinary member but as a paid Commissioner 
receiving from these organizations during their 
existence the sum of approximately $40,000 by 
way of salary in addition to his expenses. He 





18ee particularly the judgment of Osler, J- 
A. at page 661 as to the meaning of ‘unduly ’. 
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had the veto power over all the by-laws and 
proceedings of these organizations; he drafted 
the agreements and resolutions for the Wind- 
sor Local 112 of the Amalgamated Builders’ 
Council; he frequently addressed meetings not 
only of the Associations in general conference 
assembled, but also the meetings held at Wind- 
sor and was in close touch with the workings 
of the organizations and the actions of the 
members. There can be no doubt that he was 
a party and privy to and knowingly assisted in 
the formation and operation of all the com- 
bines which I have already found to have 
ewisted. In view of this he should be found 
guilty of all the offences charged in the indict- 
ment. The methods adopted by him showed 
a studied and deliberate effort to effect an 
unlawful result under the pretence of keeping 
within the letter of the law.” set 


“Ag to Paddon and Ward, there can be no 
doubt, and I so find, that these two men played 
an active part in all the transactions that took 
place in Windsor. Paddon was particularly 
active in that respect us his correspondence 
with Singer and other parties discloses. Ward 
at times acted as Secretary to the Windsor 
group and had a full knowledge of everything 
that was going on, and actively participated 
in the workings of the combines. I find upon 
the evidence that these two men were parties 
to the combines, and were also parties to the 
conspiracies which were entered imto. How- 
ever, Paddon and Ward are laymen and acted 
generally under the advice and direction of 
Singer and while they are no less guilty on 
that account, yet in awarding punishment I 
propose to take cognizance of these circum- 
stances. 


“I find the accused Singer guilty upon the Ist, 
2nd, 3rd and 4th counts of the indictment and 
for such offences I impose a fine of $4,000, and 
I direct that im default of payment of such 
fine he be imprisoned for the period of four 
months. I also find the accused Singer guilty 
upon the 5th, 6th and 7th counts of the indict- 
ment and in respect thereof I impose a fine of 
$4,000 and in default of payment thereof I 
direct that he be imprisoned for the period of 
four months. 


“T find the accused Paddon and Ward guilty 
on all the counts of the indictment. For the 
offences set forth in the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
counts, I impose a fine of $400 on the accused 
Paddon and a further fine of $400 in respect 
of the offences set forth in the 5th, 6th and 7th 
counts, and in default of payment I direct that 
he be imprisoned for a term of two months. } 
impose on the accused Ward a fine of $400 for 
the offences set forth in the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 
4th coumts of the indictment and a further fine 
of $400 in respect of che offences set forth in 
the 5th, 6th and 7th counts, and in default of 
payment I direct that he be imprisoned’ for 
the term of two months. 


“T find the accused O’Connor, Belyea and 
Weinraub not guilty on all counts of the in- 
aictment.”’ 
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The offences set forth in the seven counts of 
the indictment, under all of which three of the 
accused were convicted, were stated in the 
judgment as follows:— 


“1. That they were parties or privies to or 
knowingly assisted in the formation or opera- 
tion of a combine as defined in sec. 2, sub- 
sec. 1 (c) (v) of The Combines Investigation 
Act, R.S.C. 1927, cap. 26. 


“2. That they were parties or privies to or 
knowingly assisted in the formation or opera- 
tion of a combine as defined in sec. 2, sub- 
see. 1 (ec) (iv) of The Combines Investigation 
Act. 


“3. That they were parties or privies to or 
knowingly ‘assisted in the formation or opera- 
tion of a combine as defined in sec. 2, sub- 
sec. (1) (ce) (iii) of The Combines Investiga- 
tion Act. 


“4. That they were parties or privies to or 
knowingly assisted in the formation or opera- 
tion of a combine as defined in sec. 2, sub- 
ne lL (e) (4) of The Combines Investigation 
Act. 


“5. That they did unlawfully conspire, 
combine, agree or arrange together and with 
one another, and with certain persons named 
in the indictment to unduly prevent or lessen 
competition in the purchase, barter, sale or 
supply of articles or commodities which may 
be the subject of trade or commerce, to wit, 
plumbers’ supplies, ete., contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code, sec, 498, sub- 
sec. 1 (d). 


“6. That they did unlawfully conspire, 
combine, agree or arrange together and with 
one another, and with certain other persons 
named in the indictment to restrain or injure 
trade or commerce in relation to articles or 
commodities which may be the subject of 
trade or commerce, to wit, plumbers’ supplies, 
ete., contrary to the provisions of the Crim- 
inal Code, sec. 498. sub-sec. 1 (b). 


“7. That they did unlawfully conspire, com- 
bine, agree or arrange together or with one 
another and with certain persons named in 
the indictment to unduly limit the facilities 
for supplying or dealing in plumbers’ sup- 
plies, etc., contrary to the provisions of the 
Criminal Code, sec. 498, sub-sec. 1 (a).” 


A study of hours and earnings in the men’s 
clothing industry made by the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics in 1930 covered 
212 representative establishments and 33,404 
employees. Since 1928, when the Bureau’s 
last previous study was made, average full- 
time hours per week have increased from 44-0 
to 44-3; average earnings per hour have fallen 
from 73:1 to 70-1 cents; and average full- 
time earnings have decreased from $32.16 to 
$31.05. 
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RAILWAY WORKERS EXERCISING SENIORITY MAY CROSS 
INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY 


A N Order in Council (P.C. 1413) was passed 
on August 7, 1929, (Lasour Gazerte, 
August, 1929, page 844), prohibiting the entry 
into Canada of “contract labour ”—“ Pro- 
vided that the Minister of Immigration and 
Colonization may admit any contract labour 
if satisfied that his labour or service is re- 
quired in Canada; and provided further that 
the provisions of this Order in Council shall 
not apply to the inclusion of farmers, farm 
labourers and houseworkers.” Several rulings 
have been since made by the Department of 
Immigration modifying the Order so as to ex- 
cept from this provision railway employees de- 
sirous of crossing the boundary line between 
Canada and the United States for the purpose 
of exercising their seniority rights, as follows:— 
In October, 1929, an order was passed ex- 
empting locomotive engineers, firemen and 
railway trainmen, 


In September, 1930, railway telegraphers 
were exempted. 

In February, 1931, train-despatchers, sta- 
tion agents and lever men were exempted. 

Finally, in March, 1931, maintenance-of-way 
employees were exempted. 


All the above-mentioned classes are thus 
excluded from the definition of alien contract 
labour, and are therefore permitted to enter 
Canada in the exercise of their seniority in 
an International Division or District. 


These modifications are in harmony with 
the attitude of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour in waiving the provisions 
of its contract labour regulation in so far as 
concerns railway workers resident in Canada 
exercising their seniority rights in the United 
States. 





LABOUR LEGISLATION IN 


CONSIDERABLE amount of legislation 
of labour interest was enacted during 
the Session of the Saskatchewan Legislature 
which opened on January 8 and closed on 
March 11, 1931. An Act was passed provid- 
ing for a weekly half-holiday for shop em- 
ployees in certain cities, and amendments were 
made to the laws relating to workmen’s com- 
pensations, masters and servants, minimum 
wages, mothers’ pensions, licensing of chauf- 
feurs and old age pensions. 


Closing of Shops on Holidays 


The Weekly Half-Holiday Act applies to 
cities having a population of 7,000 or over and 
provides for the closing of shops at 12 o’clock 
noon each Wednesday from April 1 to August 
31. A list of trades or businesses exempt from 
the provisions of the Act is given in the 
Schedule and may be added to by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, but city councils 
are authorized to pass by-laws declaring such 
trades or businesses subject to the provisions 
of the Act. Penalties are provided for 
breaches of the law. 

Clauses added to The City Act, The Town 
Act and The Village Act and effective May 1, 
1931, empower councils to pass by-laws re- 
quiring any class or classes of shops to be 
closed on holidays. These clauses do not 
apply, however, to cities which are within the 
scope of the Weekly Half-Holiday Act. 


SASKATCHEWAN IN 1931 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to include in the definition of “work- 
man” certain employees excluded from Part 
1 of the Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act, including numerous classes oi 
railway workers. Persons employed otherwise 
than by way of manual labour whose 
remuneration exceeds $3,000 per annum are 
excluded from the definition “ workman.” 
Formerly all such persons earning more than 
$2,000 per annum were excluded. The amend- 
ing Act comes into force on June 30, 19381. 

The Companies Act was amended to make 
directors of companies liable to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board for all assess- 
ments due by the company while they are 
directors. A certificate under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act must be filed within one 
year after the debt becomes due. 


Non-payment of Wages 


The Master and Servant Act was amended 
as from May 1, 1981, by the re-enactment of 


a clause deleted in 1980, providing for dis- 


tress and sale of the goods and chattels of a 
master who defaults when payment of wages 
and costs of a suit is directed by the justice. 
The provisions of Part XV of the Criminal 
Code for enforcing an order for the payment 
of money are not to apply to proceedings 
under the Act. 
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Minimum Wages for Women 


An amendment to the Minimum Wage Act 
which comes into force on May 1], 1931, 
authorizes the Minimum Wage Board to ex- 
tend the provisions of the Act to any town 
having a population of 1,500 or more. For- 
merly the Board might extend the Act to any 
portion of the province. 


Licensing of Chauffeurs, etc. 


A subsection added to the Vehicles Act pro- 
vides that no licensed chauffeur whose cer- 
tificate of good character has been furnished 
by a person other than the chief of police or 
acting chief of police of a city shall operate 
a motor vehicle used in the business of a 
liveryman in a city unless his licence 1s en- 
dorsed with the approval of the chief or aci- 
ing chief of police of that city. If such cer- 
tificate has been furnished by the chief or 
acting chief of police of a city he may not 
operate such motor vehicle in another city 
unless his licence has been endorsed by the 
chief or acting chief of police of that other 
city. A licensed chauffeur changing his ad- 
dress must file notice of such change with 
the Minister of Highways or send such notice 
by registered mail within ten days. The 
amending Act comes into force on May |, 
1931. 


In the revision and amendment of the 
Theatres and Cinematographs Act which also 
becomes effective on May 1 a clause was in- 
serted requiring apprentices to operators of 
moving picture machines, etc, to have 
licences. 
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Mothers’ Allowances 


The Child Welfare Act was amended to 
provide for the payment of a mothers’ allow- 
ance to a mother whose husband is perman- 
ently incapacitated by blindness. A foster 
mother caring for children whose mother is 
dead and whose father is incapacitated or 
whose parents are both incapacitated is also 
eligible. These amendments are to be 
deemed always to have been in force. The 
amending Act becomes effective on May 1. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age Pensions Act was amended 
to provide for the payment by the Dominion 
to the Province of such amount as may be 
agreed upon towards deferring the cost of old 
age pensions. 


Resolutions 
On February 24 the Legislature adopted 
unanimously a Resolution‘ That, in the 


opinion of this Assembly, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment should be requested to grant pen- 
sions to the blind, in accordance with the 
Petition presented by the Canadian Federa- 
tion of the Blind to the House of Commons 
of Canada on the 21st day of January, 1926, 
and that a copy of this Resolution be for- 
warded to the Dominion Government.” 

On March 5th a Resolution was agreed to 
as follows:— 

“That, in the opinion of this Assembly, the 
Government of Saskatchewan should request 
that immediate consideration be given to a 
plan of federal unemployment insurance by 
the Government of Canada.” 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN MANITOBA IN 1930 


*|k HE report of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board of Manitoba for the year 
1930 shows a decided reduction in the number 
of fatalities and of all accidents in all in- 
dustrial groups. During the year there was 
an accident decrease of 22-6 per cent, there 
being a total of 10,329 as compared with 
13,340 in 1929. This decrease was most 
marked in the steam railways group where the 
reduction was 44:6 per cent, while the de- 
crease in the class covering the general body 
of employers was 17 per cent. Fatal accidents 
for all classes showed a decrease of 38-8 per 
cent, there being 52 such accidents during 
1930, as compared with 85 for 1929. The de- 
crease in fatal accidents was most marked in 
the group “general body of employers,” the 
number reported for 19380 being 33 as com- 
pared with 61 during 1929.- 


The figures indicating the accidents in the 
various groups during 1929 and 19380 are shown 
in the accompanying table: 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN MANITOBA, 1929-30 























Group 1929 1930 

Steam ailwaye.cs...cons aeoswaries ae naneie ee 2,890 1,600 
Provinee of. Manitoba .cnaseimbise eine scies 156 "246 
Gitiy of Wannipega. cases scree eta te ote ciciee 318 414 
General body of employers.................| 8,893 7,380 
Winnipeg Electric Company................ 142 129 
Dominion Government..................5. 941 560 

13,340 | 10,329 


The report comments on the decrease in 
accidents as follows: “Just how far this de- 
crease in accidents is due to a reduction in 
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payroll we are as yet unable to say as the 
audited returns for 1930 are not yet available. 
There has been a good deal of interest in 
safety work in many industrial plants, and 
this cannot fail to have good results. The 
Board has, as heretofore, co-operated with the 
Bureau of Labour during the past year in the 
holding of first aid classes, which have been 
well attended. The instruction given is ex- 
cellent and the interest on the part of the 
classes is commendable.” 

At the close of the year 1930, the Board had 
on its books 559 dependants of workmen 
killed im industry during the period March 1, 
1917, to December 31, 1930, making a net ad- 
dition of 10 dependants during 1930. Twenty 
employers Made application to the Board dur- 
ing 1930 and were permitted self-coverage 
for themselves and their dependants. At De- 
cember 31, 1930, there were 93 employers 
carrying this protection. During 1930, 92 em- 
ployers had their operations brought under 
Part One of the Act by application approved 
by the Board. At December 31, 1930, there 
were 437 employers whose operations had 
been brought under the Act in this manner. 

During 1930 the actual cash disbursed by 
the Board amounted to $1,024,982.90 as com- 
pared with $1,068,378.86 disbursed during 1929, 
a decrease of $43,395.96. The number of 
cheques issued by the Board during the year 
totalled 35,585 as compared with 37,379 issued 
during 1929, a decrease of 1,794. 
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The value of Board Orders passed during 
1930 for the payment of compensation, in- 
cluding orders respecting Dominion Govern- 
ment employees, and amounts transferred to 
General Unclassified Reserve to provide for 
future payments in fatal and permanent dis- 
ability cases, was $1,236,824.04 as compared 
with $1,208,451.28 for the year 1929, an in- 
crease of $28,372.76. 

The final statistics for 1929 show that 13,285 
accidents were reported to the Board as hav- 
ing occurred during that year. Of these acci- 
dents, 78:6 per cent entailed the payment of 
compensation, either for medical aid only or 
for compensation for time loss and medical 
aid, while in 21:4 per cent of cases no ex- 
pense was entailed. 

In the final statistics for 1929, which are 
presented in the present report, the compens- 
able accidents during that year have been 
analysed according to number of accidents 
by classes, nature of disability, time loss, aver- 
age age and average wage; causes of acci- 
dents; month of occurrence; week of termina- 
tion of temporary disability; nature of injuries 
(temporary disability cases); permanent dis- 
ability cases; death cases; sex, marital con- 
ditions of claimants; nativity of claimants; 
industries in which permanent disability cases 
occurred; industries in which fatal accidents 
occurred. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY OF NOVA SCOTIA IN 1930 


HE annual report of the Department 

of Publie Works and Mines of Nova 
Scotia reviews the mining activities in that 
province during the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1930. In a preliminary note the 
Minister states that “the difficulties of the past 
year have had their effect upon the mining 
industry in Nova Scotia, yet when one views 
the conditions surrounding similar industries 
in other countries of the world, it is apparent 
that we in this Province can take at least 
some measure of satisfaction in the knowledge 
that we have avoided to a large extent the 
acute industrial conditions which exist else- 
where. . . The main problem facing this 
industry is the securing of larger markets. Our 
tremendous coal deposits are sufficient to meet 
the requirements of all of Canada for gen- 
erations, yet our miners have seen, year after 
year, additional inroads upon the Canadian 
market by importations from foreign coun- 
tries. It is my confident hope that the people 
of Canada will soon awake to the necessity 
‘for a national fuel policy through which Can- 


adian coal will be used more extensively by 
the Canadian people. Such a development 
will, I believe, mean very much in the way 
of advancement for the coal industry of this 
province.” 

The following extracts from ‘the report sum- 
marize the principal facts in regard to the 
mining industry :— 

The average number of men employed at 
the coal mines show the total ito be 18,423, 
as compared with 13,060 of the previous year. 

The total number of man-days worked was 
2,989,428, as compared with 3,261,764 in the 
fiscal year of 1929, which is a decrease of 272,- 
336 days. 

The coal output for the year was 5,754,502 
tons of 2,240 pounds, as compared with the 
previous year’s output of 6,339,492 tons, a de- 
crease of 584,990 tons. 

Coal sales totalled 5,281,508 tons of 2,240 
pounds, as compared with the previous year’s _ 
sales of 5,766,212 tons, a decrease of 484,704 
tons. 
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The quantity of coal distributed for con- 
sumption in Nova Scotia during the fiscal 
year was 1,844,480 tons of 2,240 pounds, as 
compared with the previous year of 1,925,519 
tons, a decrease of 81,039 tons. 

Shipments to the United States were 10,883 
tons during the fiscal year as compared with 
30,184 tons for the previous year. 

During the year shipments to the St. Law- 
rence markets were 2,213,767 tons of 2,240 
pounds as compared with 2,527,683 tons for 
the previous year, a decrease of 313,916 tons, 

The quantity of coal supplied the Domin- 
ion Iron and Steel Company was 1,004,845 
tons as against 927,752 tons in 1929, an increase 
of 77,093 tons. 

The total output of coal used by the coke 
ovens in the province last year was 751,657 
tons—742,213 tons by the Dominion Iron and 
Steel Company and 9,444 tons by the NS. 
Light and Power Co., while this year a total 
of 566,768 tons were used—556,976 tons by 
the Dominion Iron and Steel Co., and 9,792 
tons by the N.S. Light and Power Co. 


The total quantity of coke manufactured in 
the province during the year was 342,155 tons 
—335,753 tons by the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Co., and 5,467 tons by the N.S. Light and 
Power Co. Last year there was a total of 
459,305 tons produced—452,406 tons by the 
Dominion Iron and Steel Co. and 6,899 tons 
by the N.S. Light and Power Co. 


The quantity of tar manufactured from coal 
during the fiscal year was 5,491,723 imperial 
gallons, as against 7,012, 027 gallons manufac- 
tured during tthe previous year. 

The benzol gas, from coal manufactured 
for motor fuel, etc., during the year was 966,- 
044 imperial gallons, as against 1,074,928 in 


the previous year, showing a decrease of 108,- 
884 gallons. 

During the year 2,341 oz. of gold were pro- 
duced showing an increase of 773 oz. as com- 
pared with last year. 

During the period under review, 1,548,556 
silicate brick were manufactured. This is a 
decrease of 558,578 as compared with the pre- 
vious year. 

The mining and shipment of crude and cal- 
cined gypsum reached 863,134 tons for the 
fiscal year. This is a decrease of 157,947 tons 
from the previous year. 

The production of salt for the fiscal year 
was 25,703 tons as against 30,625 tons for the 
previous year. 

Fatal accidents—During ‘the year there 
were 30 fatal accidents in the coal mining in- 
dustry as compared with 24 in the previous 
year. The fatal accident ratio per 1,000,000 
tons of 2,240 pounds was 5:21 in 1930 as com- 
pared with 8-78 in 1929, while the ratio per 
1,000 men employed was 2:23 as against 1-91 
in 1929. Of the total fatalities, 28 were under- 
eround. Falls of roof or face was the cause 
of the fatality in 33-3 per cent of the acci- 
dents, and gas and dust explosions in 26°7 
per cent. 

Included in the report are statistical tables 
containing information with respect to the 
mining industry, and records of boring. In 
addition, the operations at each mine are de- 
tailed. The annual review also contains the 
reports of the various officials, and in this re- 
spect, Mr. Norman McKenzie, Inspector of 
Mines, expresses the Department’s apprecia- 
tion of the important assistance rendered to 
the province by the Federal Department of 
Mines through ithe Canadian Geological Sur- 
vey. 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ONTARIO IN 1930 


ee tenth annual report of the Minimum 
Wage Board of Ontario details the ad- 
ministration of the Act during the year 1930. 
This report marks the completion of ten years’ 
operations, the Board having been appointed 
in 1920. Commenting on the general adoption 
of minimum wage legislation in Canada and 
throughout the British Commonwealth, the 
report observes: “When the Board was 
appointed in 1920, the minimum wage laws 
were in operation in Canada only in the 
western provinces. To-day the entire Do- 
minion is covered except Prince Edward 
Island, which, with its slight industrialization, 
scarcely needs such a law. Thus, Canada has 
drawn into alignment with the other democ- 
racies of the British Empire, as Great Britain, 


Australia, New Zealand and South Africa all 
possess such laws, enforcing them both as to 
male and female labour.” 

The report deals with the industrial de- 
pression as indicated by the trend of em- 
ployment under its direct observation. This 
factor is dealt with in the following para- 
graphs:— 

“These ten years have carried Ontario 
through one depression, followed by some 
years of business expansion, and brought us 
into a second depression. The statistical 
records of the Board reflect these changes. 
During the earlier part of this ten-year period 
the Board was busy studying its problem and 
issuing its orders, so that the records gathered 
at that time are not so complete as in more , 
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recent years. We have chosen factory em- fFemale factory workers in 1926.. 
ployment from 1926 to 1930, inclusive, as a : a Bi 018275 
section at once definite, compact and typical « te Z amne nt 
of general conditions, and herewith present “« « cpeeeencé Sie 


some figures and facts which tell the story 
of four years of rapid advance followed by a 


year of recession. The picture so shown may during the last year. 
be taken as exceptionally full and accurate: 1930 as in 1928, and four per cent higher than 
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. 43,242 
. 45,416 


.. 50,118 


. 53,461 


». 50,069 
“Thus employment has fallen 6°7 per cent 


Yet it is as high in 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND HOURS OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 
IN ONTARIO, 1930 


























































Average Aver- | Minimum 
Num- Female weekly age wage 
Industry ber of employees wages hours | (experi- 
firms per enced 
Over | Under | Over { Under | week | adults) 
18 18 18 18 
$c $ ¢ $ c 
Laundries, dyeworks, etc. (Toronto)...............0.sseeeeee 61 1,628 1385 | 1410] 10 83 46-5 12 50 
Laundries, dyeworks, etc. (other cities over 30,000)........... 52 598 54 13 49 9 25 48-4 12 00 
MAUNCEIOS (LOS Ol PEG VINCE) s.5oi0 a.cre.aie «+ ase era/sleleleinis)aje cicrainie aiojee 65 518 95 | 12 38 977 49-5 11 00 
Retail stores (Ga 7) Gaon won semoeang a> GaROGes grec ooe 225 1,340 95 15 42 11 14 50-5 12 50 
Retail stores (other cities 30,000 or over)...........000cece eee 173 2,474 210 14 55 10 89 51-2 12 00 
Retail stores (places from 5,000 to 30,000)..................... 242 1,946 237 12 99 9 96 49-9 * 
Retail stores (restiof province). f....cs sis-si0:diad ociaeidem aye aid elecls 137 411 31 1215 | 10 00 52-0 * 
Departmental stores having over 150 employees (Toronto)... 2) 4,065 390 | 16 63} 11 84 48-0 12 50 
Textile factories CLGPONTO) SS. 5s ke area oa Ee eaee 46 2,552 232 15 32 10 19 45-6 12 50 
Textile factories (other cities 30,000 or over)................+. 26 | 3,797 401 | 1597] 12 42 48-2 T1150 
Textile factories (places 5,000 to 30,000)...............-.00e0es 64 | 4,748 905 | 18 48 |] 10 87 50-2 11 00 
Textile factories (rest of province)...............2eeeeeeee eens 59 | 2,168 411 | 12 64 9 63 51-8 10 00 
Nicodlatrades (TGronto) a. .0.s tins oad rns oe oes ciesinivlle ee enienmes 439 | 8,583 451 15 86 | 11 09 43-3 12 50 
Needle trades (other cities 30,000 or over)................0005 82 843 32 14 57 9 30 46-2 11 50 
Nicod le trades (8;000'£0'S0;000) < ssa.c:c5 oe ote coco ne 'swiniaieieetsinys ec ess 64 | 1,605 128 | 14 31 9 58 46-4 11 00 
NeedJe trades (rest of province)..........02.0csceceeescsecess 22 262 14 WNT 8 24 46-2 10 00 
Drugs, chemgcals, eve!,\CLOTONLO) .sieiare --ferae % issage | yore, o1dhars rarsin ices 78 690 74 15 08 10 12 43-9 12 50 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. (other cities 30,000 or over)............ 27 224 19 14 68 | 11 01 44-5 11 50 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. (places 5,000 to 30,000)................. 11 141 4 15 94 13 45 44.4 11 00 
Drugs, chemicals, ete. (rest of province)...........+---- eee eee 12 167 15 11 67 9 57 45-6 10 00 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (Toronto).................. wee 85 493 56 | 15 75 9 09 44.9 12 50 
Boot, shoe, and leather trades (other cities over 30,000)...... 28 160 14 18 08 11 52 48-0 11 50 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (places 5,000 to 30,000).......... 32 560 96 | 15 04 11 16 48 +3 11 00 
Boot, shoe and leather trades (rest of province)............... 22 442 102 13) 21 10 O1 47-9 10 00 
Papcincal trades (1 OFante) ssc ncccncaaeie-sye vieiele,s clewisie s's's s/o ens 30 708 110 15\ 63 11 66 46-1 12 50 
Electrical trades (other cities over 30,000)........... eS, i 537 38 16 50 | 11 86 48-8 11 50 
Electrical trades (places 5,000 to 30,000)... a od 12 454 45 13 69 11 90 46-5 11 00 
Electrical trades (rest of province)...... - 3 12 4) 12 91 11 38 48-0 10 00 
Food trades Pe ea delete manta «cere & 106 | 2,652 419 13 93 10 72 45-9 12 50 
Food trades (other cities 30,000 or over)........... Pee. 60 878 112 13 61 11 50 48-1 11 50 
Food trades (places 5,000 to 30,000)............cseeeeeececveee 67 561 141 | 13 43 9 91 48-3 11 00 
ean trades (rest Of PrOVINGE) py sil. ve)e. <feeatota eats sisters oo e.s sects oxovs 41 311 48 | 13 23 9 87 49-7 10 00 
SECO TFARES {LOLONLO) oo cor xi cea Gprals noir sich ats oou/stapie's > » 4 229 12 16 39 10 72 43-8 12 50 
Tobacco trades (other cities 30,000 or over)...............-55 6 193 15 12 13 9 90 43-5 11 50 
Tobacco trades (rest of proVinCe).......2..2ecseeecsccccereces 2 177 6 | 11 60 9 35 49-5 10 00 
iD DOL CLACCS (LOTOLLO) se cacisin sell tle ssa [i> oveiaie/e:sra'are siela/oisivid’e\s/0)« 4 495 13 17 39 13 76 45-0 12 50 
Rubber trades (other cities 30,000 or over)............0--000 1 66 | ecter.. WPS El papers 50-0 11 50 
Rubber trades (places 5,000 to 30,000)................eeeeeeee 11 795 168 13 50 9 64 44-6 11 00 
Rubber trades (rest Of ProviNlCe) |... 5 c.e.c00. «sce ene ccevcice nee 4 85 10 | 1469] 10 21 47-2 10 00 
ory Olr ye EAC aL OTOMULO) 2h siojeteinioieievedoteizic|=serialeyolo ictal pial acacia asncorazep 21 193 18 | 15 75 | 10 66 43-3 12 50 
Jewelry trades (other cities over 30,000).......-...-..++-2.05 8 20 3 15 47 7 28 44-4 11 50 
Jewelry trades (places 5,000 to 30,000).........-..---.-+20ee, 8 129 28 13 74 9 14 48-5 11 00 
Paper trades (LOrOntO) ajc «.o.+.<:0.010\e.0.0 #neje,¢1a/s,ctele ols joe eeen scanners 199 2,573 310 16 12 10 40 45-5 12 50 
Paper trades (other cities 30,000 or over)........-.--..+.+055- 74) 1,231 109 | 18 93 9 88 45-7 11 50 
Paper trades (places 5,000 to 30,000)..........--eeeseeeeeeeeee 73 702 67 | 14 21 9 78 47-7 11 00 
Paper trades (rest of ProViNCe).....66-..sece rece ececsceerees 74 318 86 | 14 01] 11 68 48-9 10 00 
Hotels, restaurants (Toronto)........--.0--eeceeeeeeeces ane 175 | 2,879 65 | 1627] 15 18 50°7 12 50 
Hotels, restaurants (other cities 30,000 or over)............+.. 151 855 OT 14.65), 13°87 51-6 2 00 
Hotels, restaurants (cities 10,000 to 30,000)...........0.0- ee eee 215 | 1,009 48} 13890} 18 07 50-1 11 00 
Hotels, restaurants (places 4,000 to 10,000)..........-.-..-.0-. 195 20 60} 1318] 11 97 52-8 10 00 
Gustommillinerys CLOTOULO) = ».c/eirige sie scion deicinieie aie ies Ssiels <i 47 389 27 | 17 85 7 55 47-9 12 50 
Custom millinery (other cities 30,000 or over) 38 120 Bi 21891 8-62 46-5 12 00 
Custom millinery (places 4,000 to 30,000)...... ; 64 131 2] 16 69 4 50 50-6 |10.00-11.00 
Hairdressing and beauty parlours (Toronto)............... ; 62 261 2} 2051} 12 40 46-5 12 50 
Hair dressing and beauty parlours (other cities over 30,000).... 44 115 3 | 16 82 8 33 47-6 12 00 
All other factory trades (excepting seasonal canneries) r 
GE OTONLO) sates eae iaapoaiencon eae Oe ables sick aayetsaae slates 140 | 1,381 118 | 15 11] 10 56 45-2 12 50 
All other factory trades (excepting seasonal canneries) (other 
CitLES OVEL SUI000) sac teeecineci oie erat otaie si sielelaiela ate vicieie -ie'e a\0's 861 64 | 1476] 10 79 47-6 11 50 
All other factory trades (excepting seasonal canneries) (places 
B00 LOS 0000) reese arisisiate ot cisraraicgel tie e ritivtnse sis iaie’ ie cipigys aie 0\> 95 | 1,038 147} 18 92] 11 22 48-3 11 00 
All other factory trades (excepting seasonal canneries) (rest 
GLP O VIEICO) saad sid sich epase ous lola atasniat etn alalayrleioheleln)# s/s tsleie. 08s 71 910 127 | 1276} 10 28 49-2 10 00 








* In places between 10,000 and 30,000 population, minimum wage is $11 per week; between 4,000 and 10,000, $10; between 


1,000 and 4,000, $9; all below 1,000 and rural parts, $8 
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in the average of the four years 1926-1929. 
However, these figures do not tell the full 
story of unemployment, as many whose names 
are reported on the payrolls have been work- 
ing short time. No statistics are obtainable 
as to the proportion of full time which they 
have been working. In detail, girls under 
eighteen have been dropped in larger propor- 
tion than adults. As between these two classes 
this is the better arrangement for fewer young 
girls are away from home. The proportion 
of married women at work is larger. This 
is in line with a tendency which has been 
evident in recent years. Doubtless, it also 
shows that some wives have gone to work 
when their husband’s jobs failed. The women’s 
trades, on the whole, suffer less than the 
men’s trades in times of depression. 

“Wage levels have been maintained. In- 
deed, more gains than losses are reported. 
This is quite surprising in view of the fact 
that wage rates have heretofore fallen in times 
of unemployment. We believe that this is in 
part due to the enforcement of our orders, 
in part to the desire of employers to pay 
decent wages, and in part to their desire to 
support the buying power of the general pub- 
lic, a consideration which the Board has al- 
ways stressed. If the depression should end 
without wage levels having been lowered the 
workers will be fortunate and the general 
resumption of business activity will be acce]- 
erated.” 

The minimum wage rates are established as 
a result of surveys of the cost of living in the 
various sections of the province. The cost 
of living budget of an average working woman 
in Toronto is first estimated as a basis for 
these calculations, the budgets of the workers 
in other localities being adjusted in proportion 
to a recognized variation in the cost of living 
as between large and small cities, towns, vil- 
lages and country districts. The budget for 
Toronto as reviewed to October, 1930, allows 
$364 per year, or $7 per week, for board and 
lodgings; $127 per year for clothing; $162 for 
sundries (including laundry, doctor, dentist, 
carfare, amusements, church, etec.), making a 
total of $653 for the year. The weekly budget 
for Toronto is, therefore, as follows: board 
and lodging, $7; clothing, $2.44; sundries, 
$3.06, making a total of $12.50 per week. The 
figure thus arrived at is taken as the minimum 
wage required to provide a female worker at 
Toronto with the necessities of living. 

The report stated that “there is reason to 
believe that the enforcement of its orders by 
the Board has had the effect, not only of 
forbidding wage rates beneath the prescribed 
minimum levels, but also of supporting wage 


standards generally as menaced by the present 
depression.” 

The Board utilizes three chief methods in 
enforcing the provisions of the Act. The first 
is to require the posting of cards, containing 
the wage orders of the Board in all factories, 
stores, laundries, hotels and theatres. It is 
the duty of the factory inspectors while on 
their inspections to report whether these cards 
are properly displayed. The second method 
of enforcement is through the investigation of 
complaints. Regular meetings, attended by 
the chief factory inspector, are held to review 
these complaints, During the year, 350 com- 
plaints were dealt with and _ satisfactorily 
settled. The third method is based on an 
analysis of wage returns from firms employ- 
ing women. Any apparent lack of conformity 
to the orders is taken up with the firm con- 
cerned. There were 409 firms interrogated 
during the year out of a total collection of 
4,159 wage sheets. All of these were either 
explained or adjusted. 

As a part of its administrative duties, the 
Board collects arrears of wages due to female 
workers. During the year, 57 firms made pay- 
ments of arrears to 67 employees. The total 
amount collected was $2,425.21, of which the 
largest to any one worker was $250, the aver- 
age being $36.18. 

The Board has authority to allow lower 
wages to handicapped employees or to suspend 
or vary an order in cases of emergency. Dur- 
ing the year, 68 such permits were issued. 
The report points out that the proportion of 
these permits is so small as not to affect the 
general standards of wages, while allowing for 
a desirable flexibility in administration, and 
saving a number of handicapped women from 
dismissal. 

Three new orders were issued during the 
year as follows: increasing the minimum wage 
in laundries, dye works and dry cleaning estab- 
lishments in Toronto; amending the regulation 
of hours in retail stores in Toronto; and 
amending the provisions governing the custom 
tailoring shops in the five largest cities. 

The report closes with a high tribute to the 
late Mrs. Lydia M. Parsons, a former member 
of the Board, and with an acknowledgment of 
the sympathy and co-operation received by 
the Board from organized labour, from em- 
ployers generally, and from the public. 

The accompanying table shows the average 
weekly wages and hours of female employees 
in the various industries in Ontario during 
the period covered by the report. 
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ONTARIO APPRENTICESHIP ACT 


Review of Progress under the Act since 1928* 


ee Ontario Apprenticeship Act, which is 

the first legislation of its kind in Can- 
ada, is the result of seven years’ effort on 
the part of interested individuals representing 
both employers and employees in the con- 
struction industry. It is enabling legislation 
which permits the industry, as represented by 
joint committees of employers and employees, 
to regulate the training and instruction of 
apprentices in designated building trades. 
The program now in operation is experi- 
mental and will require frequent adjustments 
or amendments before it will meet the re- 
quirements of each trade in all parts of the 
province. It is, however, a definite advance 
in the methods of training young workers for 
the building trades. 

The need of an organized system of ap- 
prenticeship has long been felt, but hereto- 
fore the various organizations in the construc- 
tion industry have not been able to co-oper- 
ate in their efforts to improve conditions. 
Repeated attempts were made to persuade 
the Dominion and provincial governments to 
enact legislation governing apprenticeship, 
but these attempts were not followed by any 
display of active interest on the part of the 
industry as a whole. Finally a group of gen- 
eral contractors, in co-operation with inter- 
national labour officials, organized the Con- 
struction Apprenticeship Council of Ontario 
in 1926. This voluntary body consisted of 
four employers, four employees, a represent- 
ative of the provincial Department of Edu- 
cation, and an advisory secretary. It under- 
took to demonstrate the feasibility of a scheme 
of apprenticeship proposed by J. M. Pigott. 
who for several years had been chairman of 
the apprenticeship committee of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association. This scheme. 
which is the basis of the work being carried 
on under the Apprenticeship Act, received 
the endorsation of organized labour and of 
various bodies representing trade contractors. 

Approximately twenty-five apprentices in 
the bricklaying and carpentry trades were in- 
dentured in the cities of Hamilton and To- 
ronto. Joint trade committees were organ- 
ized and regulations were adopted governing 
the whole procedure. Expenses were borne 
by voluntary contributions from large em- 
ployers, from organized labour, and a few 
individuals. 





* Address delivered at the annual convention 
of the Canadian Construction Association by 
Mr. A. W. Crawford, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Ontario. 


After approximiately two years’ operation. 
the scheme appeared to be acceptable to the 
industry, and the prime minister of Ontario, 
Hon. G. H. Ferguson, was convinced that 
government assistance was needed. He re- 
quested the council to co-operate with the 
Department of Labour in drafting legislation 
which would provide the necessary assistance 
without taking control out of the hands of 
industry. 

Existing legislation in several countries was 
studied and the Apprenticeship Act of South 
Africa was selected as a model. A few changes 
were made and new features were incorpor- 
ated in the bill, which was sponsored by the 
prime minister and became law on April 38, 
1928. 

Purpose of the Act—The purpose of the 
Apprenticeship Act may be stated as follows: 
(a) To create a regulated supply of com- 
petent mechanics where needed; (b) to pro- 
vide an apportunity for Canadian boys to 
learn skilled trades under favourable con- 
ditions, and (c) to develop and maintain a 
high standard of workmanship and ethics in 
the construction industry. 


Scope of the Act—The scope of the act is 
confined to nine designated building trades, 
namely: bricklaying; masonry; carpentry; 
painting and decorating: plastering; plumb- 
ing; steamfitting; sheet metal work; and 
electric installation. Provision is made where- 
by other trades and indudstries may be 
brought under the act, if employers and em- 
ployees in these trades so desire. 


Administration and Organization—The act 
is administered by the Minister of Labour 
acting on the advice of the Provincial Ap- 
prenticeship Committee, consisting of an 
equal number of employers and employees 
(four of each), a representatitve of the pro- 
vincial Department of Education and a chair- 
man. The Inspector of Apprenticeship, ap- 
pointed by the provincial government, is 
charged with the responsibility of supervising 
the training and instruction of apprentices, 
seeing that regulations are carried out by all 
concerned and promoting apprenticeship 
throughout the Province. He is assisted by 
district inspectors (five at present) who work 
through joint trade apprenticeship commit- 
tees established in the larger cities. In ad- 
dition to the inspectors, the apprenticeship 
staff comprises an assistant to the inspector, 
an assessment officer, and six clerks and 
stenographers. 
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Principal requirements of the Act—The 
provisions and requirements of the act may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) Every person between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-one employed in a design- 
ated trade must be placed under contract of 
apprenticeship within three months after com- 
mencing employment, and the contract must 
be registered in the office of the inspector. 

(2) The conditions of employment and 
training for apprentices are set forth in 
regulations made by order-in-council on the 
advice of the Provincial Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee and local trade committee. 


(3) The period of apprenticeship is four 
years, except in the painting and decorating 
trade which requires only three years, and 
in plumbing and steamfitting, in which trades 
five years must be served before a diploma 
is granted. 

(4) All first and second year apprentices 
are required to attend special day classes for 
eight weeks of five eight-hour days (3820 
class-hours) during the winter months. Third 
and fourth year apprentices are required to 
attend evening classes during the winter 
months wherever available. 

(5) The cost of administering the act is 
borne by the provincial government. The 
cost of school training for apprentices is borne 
by local school boards and the provincial de- 
partment of education. The cost of paying 
apprentices while at work and in attendance 
at classes is borne by employers. 

(6) Provision is made for regulating the 
number of apprentices in each trade, for 
transferring apprentices from one employer 
to another, for cancelling contracts, and im- 
posing penalties for violation of the act or 
regulations. 


Progress to Date—On January 26, 1931, 
1,484 apprentices had been indentured and 
registered in the nine trades. Of these, 187 
had completed their training and 100 con- 
tracts had been cancelled for various reasons. 
The following table gives the distribution 
by trades: 











Regis- | Cancel-} Com- - 
Trade trations| ations |pletions Active 

Bricklayang avec cst sero: 176 12 43 121 
IMIBS ONT. cavities) <lecic aos 12 2 0 10 
Garpontry sons. ccncne ewan 169 6 36 127 
Painting and Decorating. 56 5 12 39 
Plasterer csmecaen saat: 106 7 20 79 
Plamibing seca csc erent 462 29 37 896 
Steam Hbting vutrenis scents 136 11 Uf 118 
Sheet metal work......... 145 8 12 125 
Electric installation. ..... 222 20 20 182 

Ahoy ERR gadnonee 1,484 100 187 1,197 
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It is expected that approximately 2,500 ap- 
prentices will be constantly employed in the 
building trades throughout the province whea 
the act is in full operation. 


Classes—Day classes have been conducted 
during the past three years in Hamilton and 
Toronto, and this year special day classes for 
all first and second apprentices throughout 
the province are being held in Windsor, 
Hamilton, Toronto and Ottawa. Classes for 
all trades are being held in Toronto; Hamil- 
ton has classes for all trades except steam- 
fitting; Ottawa has bricklaying, plumbing, and 
sheet metal, while Windsor has plumbing 











alone. Enrolments in these classes are as 
follows :— 
Bee, From 
psi Bopsane other Total 
theca centres 
‘POrontOsh... aenctras sectors 104 34 138 
Hamiltonescaecseetene ccs oer 58 74 132 
Windsoritaeg.cciraesintecineins 3 7 10 
Ota Watery. arctercleleteicyeeecietane 20 20 40 
320 





There are also a number of third and fourth 
year apprentices attending these classes at 
their own expense. 

Apprentices are enthusiastic about the 
classes and are unanimous in expressing the 
view that the school training is of much 
greater benefit than that received on the job 
during an equivalent space of time. A num- 
ber of employers whose apprentices attended 
classes during the past two years have stated. 
that they found it a good investment to pay 
the wages of boys while attending classes. 
The majority of these employers, however, felt 
that since the benefits of apprenticeship are 
shared by all employers in the industry, the 
cost of sending boys to classes should be 
borne by all. 


Assessment.—The act was therefore amend-- 
ed at the last session of the legislature to 
give the minister power to require employers. 
in any designated trade to contribute an- 
nually, or otherwise, such sums as may be 
required. For this year the funds raised by 
assessment are being used to pay appren- 
tices a weekly allowance of $10 while at- 
tending classes, also the cost of the railway 
fares for boys from outside centres, and one 
half of the tuition fees of boys sent to classes 
from small centres where vocational schools 
have not been established. Apprentices are 
struck from the payroll while attending 
classes and each boy receives his allowance- 
on Friday of each week. 
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The rate of assessment for this year is one- 
eighth of one per cent of the 1929 payroll. A 
total of approximately $40,000 will be col- 
lected from more than 3,400 employers in all 
parts of the province. The average assess- 
ment is about twelve dollars, but more than 
2,100 employers pay the minimum assessment 
of five dollars, while only 65 firms are assessed 
more than one hundred dollars. 


Benefits of Act—It is too early to judge 
the effects of the’act on industry, but already 
there has been a decided improvement in the 
training being given to apprentices. Many 
boys who under previous conditions would 
have drifted about from employer to em- 
ployer picking up their trades as best they 
could are receiving thorough training in the 
various branches of the work, which will fit 
them for responsible positions in later life. 
The supervision and assistance given by in- 
spectors and teachers have aroused their in- 
terest and stimulated them to greater endeay- 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial Health Units 


The Public Health Nurse, the official organ 
of the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing (New York), has published its first 
special industrial nursing number. Among 
other valuable contributions this issue con- 
tains a paper by Dr. Glenn 8. Everts on the 
“Organization and Administration of Indus- 
trial Health Units.” (The Lasour Gazerts, 
December, 1930, page 1369, noted that a joint 
industrial clinic was about to start at Mont- 
real under the auspices of the Province of 
Quebec Safety League.) 

An industrial health unit, as considered in 
this paper, is composed of a group of plants, 
each having 100 to 500 employees, which for 
purposes of health supervision are grouped 
into a single administrative unit with a total 
of approximately 1,000 employees. One in- 
dustrial nurse, it is stated, if her time is care- 
fully scheduled and the plants reasonably 
near together, can serve that number satisfac- 
torily and do the necessary travel between 
plants. Dr. Everts bases his recommendation 
as to the best method of organization on the 
experience of the Philadelphia Health Coun- 
cil, of which he is the medical secretary. 

Services-—-The Philadelphia plan, he writes, 
enumerates the following as the services to 
be provided for each plant:— 

1. Physical examinations, including exam- 
inations of all applicants for work before or 
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our. A visit to the classes now in session will 
convince the most confirmed sceptic of their 
value and necessity. 

As a result of developments to date, par- 
ticularly the collection of assessments, many 
employers have come to realize their respon- 
sibilities in training young workers as they 
have never done before. Some are decidedly 
opposed to being taxed for a service the 
value of which they do not appreciate, but the 
majority of employers are willing to give the 
act a fair trial. Organized labour feels that 
for the first time in many years an honest 
effort is being made to secure a regulated 
supply of skilled workers who will bring credit 
to the industry. 

Given a measure of support from both em- 
ployers and employees, which appears to be 
forthcoming, there is every reason to believe 
that a system of apprenticeship will be devel- 
oped in Ontario which will benefit all con- 
cerned and which may be extended to other 
trades and industries in the near future. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


shortly after employment; re-examination at 
intervals of employees having physical defects; 
annual examination of employees; 

2. Medical and surgical relief including 
emergency treatment of accidents and minor 
illnesses occuring at plant, and follow-up of 
all compensable cases; advice as to the cor- 
rection of defects found upon examination; 
follow-up of sick employees in their homes 
by nurse when necessary; co-operation with 
family physician of sick, injured or defective 
employees. 

3. Instruction in first aid to selected indi- 
viduals or groups in each plant. 

4. Industrial hygiene and sanitation includ- 
ing sanitary survey of plant annually; sani- 
tary supervision of plant including regular 
inspection. 

5. Health education and hygienic instruc- 
tion, including health talks to employees, 
health classes for women workers, posters and 
especially prepared leaflets, motion pictures 
on health problems affecting industrial work- 
ers where suitable arrangements can be made. 

Benefits—Benefits derived from industrial 
health units include decreases of absenteeism 
and turn-over, with consequent increases in 
production, which are obtained in the follow- 
ing ways:— 

1. Prevention of contagious diseases by de- 
tection, isolation and vaccination. 

2. Prevention of slight illnesses developing 
into serious sickness. 
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3. Diagnosis of early beginnings of serious 
types of illness, as tuberculosis, kidney disease, 
heart disease. 

4, Advice to employer in placing of physic- 
ally defective workmen at occupations where 
they can do efficient work without accident 
hazard. 

5. Investigation and advice regarding sani- 
tation and any industrial health problems 
which may arise. 

The cost of medical nursing service alone 1s 
borne by the participating plants. This cost 
is $4.50 per employee per year, payable 
monthly. Plants participating also have the 
expense of equipping a clinic or first aid room 
which costs from $100 to $400, depending on 
the size of the plant. 


Enginemen Demand Mechanical Aids 


The Interstate Commerce Commission of 
the United States is holding hearings in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on the petition of the Engine 
Service Brotherhoods, asking that railroads 
be required to install mechanical stokers and 
power reverse gears on all locomotives. The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firamen and En- 
ginemen is presenting the case for mechanical 
stokers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers that for power reverse gears. The 
present situation im connection with the 
operation of large locomotives was explained 
recently by Mr. Timothy Shea, assistant presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, as follows:— 

“Engines have grown in size until hand fir- 
ing is beyond human endurance,’ he said. 
“Firing always has been hard work. When 
I was on the Jersey Central in 1898, it was 
not at all uncommon for firemen to be taken 
out of the cab in a state of utter exhaustion. 
Engines in those days ran from 100,000 to 
198,000 pounds weight on the drivers. When 
this last size was introduced, the boys called 
them man killers. Now, the best freight en- 
gines run from 300,000 to 350,000 pounds on 
the drivers. It is impossible to fire such an 
engine properly by hand. 

“Every one of these giant engines takes the 
place of two or three or four of the older type, 
stops promotion, and throws some man who 
once had an engine back to firing. Of course, 
the depression has made things very much 
worse. In April, 1930, 33,000 of our men were 
on furlough. I suppose now the total is close 
to 38,000. A very large percentage of all the 
men who got their engines since 1906 have 
been demoted, and are back firing. We are 
trying to fix it so that these men, who have 
given the best years of their lives to railroad 


service, can still do the work they have been 
trained to do. They can’t shovel from 10 to 
30 tons of coal into a firebox on each run, 
and keep it up very long; and that’s what 
these new engines take.” 

Mr. Shea holds that the mechanical stokers 
will more than pay their way. “ You can get 
a better fire with a mechanical stoker than it 
is possible to get by hand. An engine with a 
mechanical stoker will haul from 18 to 20 per 
cent more than the same.engine will haul 
under hand firing.” 

Mr. McLaughlin, of the same Brotherhood, 
presented a similar case for power reverse 
gears. “Hand reverse gears are no longer 
safe,” he declared. “ You are putting human 
muscle against steam power, and the steam 
power has grown too great.” 


Accident Prevention in Coal Mines in U.S.A. 


“ Safety in Coal Mines in 1930” is the sub- 
ject of an article by Mr. Scott Turner, Director 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, which 
appears in the February issue of Coal Age. 
The writer points out that each ton of coal 
produced in 1930 represented a somewhat 
larger loss of life than in 1929. The death rate 
per million tons is estimated at 3-91 as com- 
pared with 3-59 in 1929. Most of this in- 
crease is attributed to the larger number of 
deaths from major explosions of gas or coal 
dust during the year. However, it is pointed 
out that without such explosions in either 
year the death rate would still have been a 
little higher in 1930, chiefly because of a slight 
increase in the rate for falls of roof and coal. 

Mr. Turner states that “one definite 
achievement during 1930, so far as the Bureau 
of Mines is concerned, and one that should 
contribute toward the prevention of accidents, 
was completion of the training of 112,000 em- 
ployees in the mining and related industries 
in first-aid or mine-rescue methods. Of this 
number, 72,000 men were employed in coal 
mines. The total number trained last year 
was about 31,000 more than in any previous 
year, and it brought the total number of per- 
sons so trained by the Bureau of Mines since 
its establishment to approximately 480,000.” 

Other factors contributing to safety in coal 
mining were the increasing employment of 
rock-dusting in mines, and the increasing use 
of permissible explosives instead of the more 
dangerous black blasting powder. 

The annual number of accidents in coal 
mines is given as ranging from 110,000 to 120,- 
000, and the prevention of these accidents is 
considered to be the most important problem 
that confronts the coal mining industry. 
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Inexperienced Workers in Building 
Construction 


The risks connected with the employment 
of unskilled men in the building industry are 
described by Mr. Charles Denning, super- 
visory inspector of building construction for 
the State of New York, in an article in the 
United States Daily, as follows:— 


“We find little effort on the part of the 
employer to teach the safe method of working 
at dangerous operations. In recent years 
higher wages have attracted men to perform 
work for which they had but little training 
or experience. If such men prove unsatis- 
factory im one place they endeavour to secure 
work elsewhere; thus they gain a more or less 
haphazard training in a business which de- 
mands skill, judgment and experience. The 
result of these conditions has been that the 
industry has absorbed many untrained men, 
and such men are a source of danger to them- 
selves and other employees. The inexperi- 
enced worker trips or stumbles over unfamiliar 
footings on which the experienced worker 
treads with comparative safety. Moreover, 
much of the work has to be done at high 
speed, in close quarters, often with insufficient 
and changing light and shadows, all of which 
tend to confuse the inexperienced worker. 
The best condition and the most co-operation 
is secured on both large and small construc- 
tion work where the contractor is experienced 
and successful, and also among the greater 
portion of general contractors who properly 
install and maintain their own safeguarding.” 


Carbon Monoxide Poisoning 


Of one hundred and thirteen deaths from 
poisonous gases in New York State in 1929, 
forty-five were from carbon monoxide poison- 
ing. Seventeen of these deaths were due to 
operating the engine of an automobile in a 
closed garage. 

Employees of public garages frequently 
suffer from headaches or dizziness during the 
cold weather when the garage doors are closed. 
If exposure is prolonged these symptoms may 
go on to muscular weakness, vomiting, mus- 
cular twitchings or even convulsions. Garages 
should be equipped with exhaust fans or some 


efficient system of natural ventilation. 


Unemployment and Health 


The United States Monthly Labour Review, 
December, 1930, states that last year the 
Visiting Nurse Society of Philadelphia con- 
ducted a survey of all the unemployed families 
on their lists on that day. Four hundred and 
forty-two families were studied, and it was 
found that there was illness in all of these 
families and that in 70 per cent the illness was 
among adults. This was considered unusual 
as it is usually the children who fall ill 
through poverty. Although the data are in- 
complete there would appear to be a direct 
relationship between extensive unemployment 
and an increased amount of sickness. 


Dust and Pulmonary Disease 


The subject of dusty trades is receiving a 
great deal of consideration of recent years. 
As a result, it has been ascertained that mor- 
bidity and mortality records indicate that 
workers in dusty trades have excessive rates 
of respiratory diseases and that inorganic dusts 
produce more pulmonary disability than or- 
ganic dusts. Silica of the crystalline variety 
is present in varying amounts in practically 
all industry dusts and is the chief element in 
the production of pulmonary disability. The 
disease silicosis in insidious in its onset and 
progress and presents few symptoms in its 
early stages. It is almost invariably com- 
plicated with tuberculosis and in latent tuber- 
culosis hastens progress of the disease. Masks 
are ineffective and the only real protection is 
the removal of the dust at its sources. 





The United States Public Health Service 
states that although in recent years it has 
been found that the human body takes up 
lead from its surroundings much more fre- 
quently than was formerly supposed, and al- 
though there are still important industrial 
sources of lead poisoning which need correc- 
tion, the incidence of lead poisoning does not 
seem to be on the increase. The recent de- 
velopment of quick-drying lacquers and 
enamels has doubtless kept down the number 
of cases of this disease. One of the most 
prolific sources yet remaining is the painter’s 
trade, and it is believed that here the dust 
arising from scraping or sandpapering dry 
paint may be more important than brush 
painting. Even the hazard in removing paint 
may be avoided by the use of wet methods. 
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LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


The executive of the United Mine Workers 
of America (District 26) presented its legis- 
lative program to the Nova Scotia Provincial 
Government on March 14. The recommenda- 
tions included: Encouragement to establish 
coking plants; an eight-hour day for certain. 
underground workers and all surface labour ; 
old age pensions; amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, increasing the scale 
of compensation and bringing check-weigh- 
men within the scope of the Act; special 
legislation to grant compensation in several 
cases of death and injury held by the Com- 
pensation Board not to come within the Act. 

At another meeting the miners’ executive 
accompanied a New Waterford delegation, 
headed by Mayor W. J. Hinchey, which inter- 
viewed the government regarding the anti- 
cipated closing of No. 14 colliery at New 
Waterford. Premier G. S. Harrington gave 
assurances the government would make a 
funther investigation before allowing the 
closing. 





The Edmonton Trades and Labour Council 
recently expressed strong opposition to a 
proposal made in the Alberta Legislature to 
establish the principle of appeals in Court 
from decisions of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. It is considered that the result 
of such procedure would be to delay the 
payment of compensation to injured work~- 
men, and to undermine the authority of the 
Board. 


The Montreal Trades and Labour Congress 
Council. at a meeting on March 19, resolved 
to request the Dominion Government to in- 
stitute a system of unemployment insurance 
in Canada. This action was taken on the 
motion of Local 111 of the International 
Association of Machinists. 





Union Amalgamation in Australia—An 
amalgamation conference of representatives of 
the Australian Workers’ Union and_ the 
Miners’ Federation was held at Sydney on 
January 19, 1931. It was agreed to retain the 
name “Australian Workers’ Union,” with 
headquarters in Sydney. The constitution of 
the new organization provides for division 
into branches. In addition to the Pastoral 
and Construction Branches, there will be a 
Mining Branch (comprising coal, shale and 
coke workers). The Mining Branch will be 
divided into districts similar to those pro- 
vided for in the rules of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. Membership will be open to all per- 
sons eligible to join the former Australian 
Workers’ Union and all persons covered by 
the constitution of the Miners’ Federation, and 
other classes of workers corresponding to the 
nature of the new organization. Provision is 
made for an annual convention of delegates 
from the branches on a membership basis of 
4000 and in the case of miners’ delegates 
from districts on the same basis. The Mining 
Branch will be represented on the Executive 
Council by two members. 


International Federation of Trade Unions 


“The Activities of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, 1927-1980” is 
the subject of a book recently published at 
the headquarters of that organization at 
Amsterdam. This publication, of 395 pages, 
contains a full account of the proceedings 
of the Fifth Ordinary International Trade 
Union Congress, held in Stockholm in July, 
to which reference was made in the Lasour 
Gazetre, July, 1930, page 741, and October, 
1930, page 1170. It also includes the report 
of the conference of International Trade 
Secretariats, the report on activities presented 
to the congress, the text of the various 
papers submitted, and the resolutions adopted. 
Among the chief features of the book are the 
discussion of the economic policy of the 
LF.T.U., its draft social legislation program, 
and the addresses given on “ Disarmament and 
Peace” and “The Trade Union Movement in 
Countries Without Democracy.” 


In a brief introduction, the general inter- 
national economic situation is described as 
follows :— 

“This report on activities must be pre- 
faced by the general remark that recently 
there has been a great change for the worse 
in the economic position and that no signs 
of improvement are as yet in view. Especi- 
ally in industrial countries, the unemployment 
figures are abnormally high. The creation of 
national and international trusts and cartels 
is making increasing progress, but the con- 
sumer reaps little or no advantage from the 
process. The improvement which it was 
hoped that the International Economic Con- 
ference might effect in the economic policy of 
individual countries has not materalized; in 
fact, tariff walls have been raised higher than 
ever.” 

In spite of unfavourable economic condi- 
tions, the membership of the Federation is 
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reported as showing an improvement, Germany 
and Sweden, in particular, indicating sub- 
stantial increases. Three new national centres 
—the Greek and Esthonian national trade 
union organizations, and the Labour Union 
for Southwest Africa—became affiliated, while 
relations with non-affiliated national bodies 
were extended, thereby expanding the sphere 
of influence of the I.F.T.U. Tabular statis- 
tics indicate the membership of the affiliated 
national centres, the total at the end of 1929 


being 13,800,567, comprised in 27 national 
organizations. 
Discussing the attitude of the LE.T.U. 


toward Communism, the report declares “the 
influence of the Communists in the free trade 
union movement has sunk to a minimum; 
the affiliated national centres and the inter- 
national trade secretariats have all held and, 
of course, still hold the principles of the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions, and 
the policy adopted by the Communists since 
the dissolution of the Anglo-Russian Commit- 
tee—that of gaining influence in our move- 
ment via the Scandinavian unions—has been 
baffled. The only Russian union belonging to 
an international trade secretariat—the Russian 
food-workers’ union, which was until recently 
a member of the Food-workers’ International 
—has now withdrawn, having at last realized 
that the executive of that International was 
not to be induced to adopt its opportunist and 
highly impracticable policy.” 

On the other hand the report states that 
the “International Federation of Trade Unions 
has carefully watched the inflammatory and 
reactionary action which has taken place in 
various countries, and has warned the working 
class of the danger of such tendencies.” 

The draft social legislation policy of the 
L.F.T.U. is dealt with in several sections, 
This draft program, which formed the basis 
of the discussion of the congress at Stockho]m, 
and which was referred back to the executive 
for further amendment, was outlined under its 
various sub-divisions in the Lasour GazgErTTE, 
October, 1930, page 1170. 

Economic Policy—The Economic Policy of 
the I.F.T.U. which was adopted at the 
Stockholm Congress, was formulated after 
several years of study of economic questions. 
It was considered that as a result of such 
policy, “the international working class will 
thus be provided with a clear statement of the 
standpoint of the free trade union movement 
in regard to current economic problems, and 
this will tend to strengthen the solidarity of 
the trade union fight of the individual coun- 
tries for the realisation of international trade 
union demands.” 

25085—5 


The general object of such a policy is stated 
in part as follows:— 


“The unprecedented concentration of capi- 
talism during the last few years and the in- 
creasing competition for new markets and for 
the control of raw materials call for constant 
vigilance from the national and international 
trade union movements. In order to keep up 
its competitive capacity, every country and 
every enterprise endeavours to produce larger 
quantities of goods at lower costs. The or- 
ganized working class does not oppose this pro- 
cess of development. But it must resolutely 
combat the unmistakable policy of the em- 
ployers to appropriate for themselves alone 
the benefits of more systematic methods of 
production, which might otherwise be enjoyed 
by all mankind. Employers’ attempts to keep 
the share of wages in production as low as 
possible and to force down the standard of 
living of the working class must be resisted, 
and a higher standard of living, in keeping 
with the increase in productive capacity, at- 
tained.” 

The policy is classified under two headings— 
international and national. The demands 
listed in the international sphere included: 
(1) the establishing of an international econo- 
mic office in collaboration with the Interna- 
tional Labour Office; (2) supervision of the 
operations of international trusts, cartels and 
agreements; (3) promotion of international 
trade; (4) creation of economic courts of 
arbitration; (5) equalization of working con- 
ditions; (6) maintenance of stable currency 
and purchasing power. 


Prominent, among the demands in the 
national sphere is that of rationalization of 
industry. “The Trade Unions” it is stated, 
“should further the conscious planning of the 
development of industries, rational organiza- 
tion into larger units, the reorganization of 
industrial finance, and substitution of the most 
modern plant and technique for less modern 
machinery and methods, provided safeguards 
against the exploitation of the workers are 
secured, and provided the standard of life of 
the workers rises proportionately as produc- 
tivity increases. With regard to rationalization, 
the L.F.T.U. requires among other guarantees, 
the following :— 


“(1) The participation of the trade union 
organizations in the preparation and appli- 
cation of measures of rationalization. 


“(2) Comprehensive plans ensuring the 
transfer to other employment of workers who 
have been rendered superfluous in individual 
enterprises or branches of industry. 
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“ (3) In ease of delay in effecting this, the 
granting of unemployment benefit without re- 
striction of time to persons thus thrown out of 
employment. 

“(4) In the application of rationalization, 
full safeguards for the safety and health of the 
workers. 

“(5) Guarantees that the workers shall re- 
ceive their share in the advantages resulting 
from rationalization by the following means, 


Hours of Work 


Shorter Hours in New South Wales 


The Industrial Arbitration (Eight Hours) 
Amendment Act, 1930, restored the working 
week of eight hours in New South Wales. 
This Act also provided for a system of ration- 
ing of work whereby an employer was author- 
ized to require any employee to lay off work 
for a time in order to allow whatever work 
was available to be shared equally among the 
employees. It also provided that during the 
lay-off the employee had no claim to wages. 
However, toward the close of 1930, the Gov- 
ernment decided to revert to the 44-hour 
week and to prohibit rationing in private in- 
dustry, the proclamation to this effect coming 
into force on January 5, 1931. 

The decision to abolish rationing of employ- 
ment has resulted in protests in various quar- 
ters on the ground that it would involve the 
dismissal of approximately 26,000 employees. 
The Employers’ Federation and the Retail 
Traders Association were particularly opposed 
to the change. Certain labour leaders also 
expressed themselves as being in favour of 
rationing. On the other hand, a prominent 
trade union official stated that under the ex- 
tensive rationing adopted by the employers 
the trade unions were losing heavily, as mem- 
bers could not keep up their payments and 
the unions were thus in danger of ceasing to 
function because of the exhaustion of funds. 
With rationing prohibited, employers would be 
compelled to extend full time to at least a 
proportion of their workers, and full dues 
could be collected from those at work. The 
strain on the unions would thus be relieved 
to some extent. 


Hours for State Employees in Western 
Australia 


The Arbitration Court of Western Aus- 
tralia recently granted an application by the 
Government for the amendment of the various 
awards covering employees in the State ser- 
vice, the objective being to revise the exist- 


adopted wholly or in part according to the re- 
quirements of the public interest; the reduc- 
tion of selling prices, the increase of real wages, 
the shortening of working hours and the guar- 
antee of an annual holiday.” 

Other demands in the field of national 
activity included: national supervision of 
national credit and currency; promotion of 
public enterprises; improvement of agricul- 
tural efficiency; expansion of home markets. 


in Australia 


ing scheme of district allowances and to in- 
crease the working hours from 44 to 48-.in 
the week. In giving judgment, the president 
stated that in 1923 the court had delivered 
a number of awards covering the workers in- 
volved in the present application. All these 
awards provided for a 48-hour week, but later, 
by an Act of Administration, the hours were 
reduced to 44. The Crown, as the employer, 
now stated that it could no longer afford to 
have this concession continued, and the Court 
would now order a reversion to the hours 
provisions as embodied in the original awards. 
The 48-hour week would apply to all but 
engine-drivers and firemen during the slack 
period of the year and painters on building 
construction. With regard to the latter, the 
Court, in 1924, had decided after thorough 
investigation that painting was undoubtedly 
an unhealthy occupation, and that the shorter 
hours would do something to ameliorate the 
conditions inseparable from the trade. In the 
absence of any evidence to show that there 
had been any change in the unhealthy fea- 
tures of the industry since 1924, the Court 
must maintain the judgment of 1924. When 
questions of health were involved financial 
considerations had to go by the board. 





rn 


he Quebec Social Insurance Commission 
which was appointed last year (LaAsour 
GAZETTE, November, 1980, page 1286) is now 
conducting inquiries throughout the province 
into the various subjects referred to it for in- 
vestigation. Among these subjects, that of 
family allowances has already, according to 
reports in the press, received the approval of 
the Commission. Among the witnesses who 
submitted evidence ion this subject was the 
Rev. Father Leon Label, 8.J., who was also 
one of the chief witnesses before the House 
of Commons committee on Industrial and In- 
ternational Relations in 1929, during their in- 
vestigation of family allowances (LasBour 
GAZETTE, June, 1929, page 605). 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Ratification of International Labour 
Conventions 


On February 28, 1931, the total number 
of ratifications of International Labour Con- 
ventions registered with the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations and officially notified 
to the International Labour Office was 421. 

At the same date the number of Conven- 
tions of which ratification had been author- 
ized by the competent authority in the coun- 
tries concerned but had not yet been registered 
at the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
was 26. 

During the month of February, 1931, six 
new ratifications were registered. 


Marking of the Weight on Heavy Packages 


The first country to ratify the Draft Con- 
vention concerning the marking of the weight 
on heavy packages transported by vessels, 
which was adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1929, was the Irish 
Free State. Australia was the second country 
to deposit its ratification and now Japan’s 
ratification is being registered. 

The object of the Convention is to protect 
dock and riverside workers against accidents 
due to the overstraining of cranes and other 
mechanical appliances used for lifting and 
lowering goods in the loading or unloading of 
vessels. As the result of a suggestion made 
by the German Government, the question 
was considered by the International Labour 
Conference in 1928 and again in the following 
year, when, in spite of certain opposition from 
the employers’ representatives, the Conference 
adopted the present Convention. Its main 
operative provision requires that any package 
of one metric ton or more consigned within 
the territory of any country which ratifies 
the Convention for transport by sea or inland 
waterway shall have had its gross weight 
plainly marked on it before it is loaded on 
a vessel. 


Australia and the International Labour 
Conference 

Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International Labour 
Office, in its issue of March 23, mentions that 
Australia has ratified to date three Conven- 
tions of the International Labour Conference, 
namely: (1) that concerning the creation of 
minimum wage-fixing machinery; (2) that con- 
cerning the marking of the weight on heavy 
packages transported by vessels; and (3) the 
Convention concerning facilities for finding 
employment for seamen. “If,” the publication 
continues, “this number may seem small in 
proportion to the total of thirty Conventions 
so far adopted by the International Labour 
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Conference, it should be borne in mind that 
Australia is a federal country, and that the 
very definite limitations imposed by the Con- 
stitution on the powers of the Commonwealth 
with respect to industrial and labour matters 
compheate the question of the ratification of 
many of the Conventions.” 


Publications of the Office 


The fifth issue of the International Survey 
of Legal Decisions on Labour Law, containing 
judgments delivered during 1929, has just ap- 
peared. As in previous years the survey con- 
tains a selection of typical cases heard in 
England, France, Germany, Italy and the 
United States, with a subject index. In the 
English section the judgments relating to 
minimum wage rates and the Trades Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act of 1927 are of special 
importance. The French section includes 
several decisions interpreting the Act of 1928 
relating to notice of dismissal. Other im- 
portant decisions define the limits of the 
legitimate exercise of trade union pressure. 
As regards Germany, attention may be called 
to the decision relating to collective agree- 
ments and to the nullification by the Federal 
Labour Court of an arbitration award issued 
by the chairman of the board without the 
concurrence of his colleagues. Finally, the 
United States section contains some interest- 
ing decisions on the subject of constitutional- 
ity and injunctions. 





Russian Wages and Labour Conditions 

Under the title “ Wages and Regulation of 
Conditions of Labour in the U.SS.R.” the 
International Labour Office has just published 
a posthumous report by the late Simon Zag- 
orski, formerly chief of the Russian Service 
in the Office. In a preface to the report the 
Director of the International Labour Office, 
Mr. Albert Thomas, draws attention to the 
fact that in this instance the Office has de- 
parted from its usual practice of assuming 
direct responsibility for its publications. The 
work has been published as left by Mr. 
Zagorsky. The first part of the report, deal- 
ing with the regulations of working conditions, 
describes the machinery of State regulation, 
the system of discipline in factories and the 
forms of individual and collective contracts 
of service. The second part deals with the 
system of wage regulation and wages policy 
and traces the increase in wages from 1924 to 
1929. Three appendices are added containing 
respectively exhaustive |tables of monthly and 
daily wages in various industries, the methods 
of calculating cost-of-living index numbers 
and a bibliography. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN FEBRUARY, 1931 


Pee following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources :— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on March 1 was 7,452, their em- 
ployees numbering 906,813 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
February was 1,832, having an aggregate 


membership of 202,669 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 67 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion. Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of March, 1931, as 
Reported by Employers 


Largely owing to seasonal curtailment in 
the out-door industries, there was a fall- 
ing-off in employment at the beginning of 
March, which, however, involved a smaller 
number of workers than that indicated on 
March 1, 1930. Statements were furnished to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 7,452 
of the larger employers of labour throughout 
Canada, whose payrolls aggregated 901,585 
persons, as compared with 906,813 in the pre- 
ceding month. This decrease caused the index 
number (based upon the average for 1926 as 
100) to decline from 100°7 on February 1, 
1931, to 100-2 at the beginning of March, as 
compared with 110-2, 111-4, 102-6, 97-5, 92-6, 
88-1, 91-8, 91-0, 82:9 and 89-1 on March 1, 
1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. Thus the index 
was lower than on March 1, 1980, 1929 and 
1928, but with these exceptions was higher 
than in any previous year of the record. 

Improvement was indicated in manufactur- 
ing, but seasonal reductions were shown in 
logging, mining, construction, trade and trans- 
portation, while communications also reported 
reduced employment. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was downward in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces and Ontario; in British 
Columbia there was no general change, while 
improvement was indicated in Quebec. 

Maritime Provinces—There was a consider- 
able decrease in the Maritime Provinces, 
where 543 employers reduced their staffs from 
75,130 persons on February 1, to 70,971 at the 


beginning of March. Gains were registered 
in railway transportation, building and railway 
construction, but manufacturing, logging, min- 
ing, telephone communications and shipping 
and stevedoring were slacker, and there were 
large losses in highway construction, as the 
unemployment relief program progressed. Em- 
ployment on March 1, 1930, had also shown a 
decline, but the index then was higher than 
on the date under review. 


Quebec—Employment showed an increase 
in Quebec, contrasting with the decrease noted 
on March 1, 1930, when the index was, how- 
ever, several points higher. Logging was sea- 
sonally inactive on the date under review, and 
trade and services afforded less employment. 
On the other hand, manufacturing reported 
considerable seasonal improvement, especially 
in the leather, textile and iron and steel 
groups, and increased employment was also 
indicated in construction. Statements were 
tabulated from 1,736 firms, whose payrolls ag- 
gregated 263,174 employees, as against 260,692 
at the beginning of February. 


Ontario—Very litthe general change was 
registered in Ontario, where the 3,327 co- 
operating establishments reduced their labour 
forces by 550 persons, bringing them 372,826 
on March 1. The situation was not so favour- 
able as that noted on the same date of last 
year, although the losses then recorded were 
much larger. Iron and steel and textiles re- 
ported considerable recovery, and metallic ore, 
mining and services were slightly more active 
than on February 1; logging and construction, 
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however, were seasonally slacker, while reduc- 
tions were also indicated in pulp and paper, 
electrical apparatus and some other factories, 
and in trade. 

Prairie Provinces—As is customary in the 
late winter, there was a contraction in the 
Prairie Provinces on March 1; although this 
involved a smaller number of workers than 
that recorded on the same date in 1930, the 
index number was then higher than on the 
date under review. Statistics were tabulated 
from 1,096 firms with 119,037 employees, com- 
pared with 121,906 in their last report. Manu- 
facturing, notably of pulp and paper products, 
registered a moderate decrease, while coal 
mining, transportation, construction and trade 
showed considerable declines. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment declined in Hamilton and 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities; in 
Vancouver, practically no change was indi- 
cated, while the trend was favourable in 
Montreal, Quebec city, Toronto, Ottawa and 
Winnipeg. 


Montreal—Additions to staffs were reported 
in Montreal, chiefly in textile, leather, iron 
and steel and vegetable food factories, and in 
construction. Statements were tabulated from 
973 firms employing 140,587 workers, as com- 
pared with 187,259 in the preceding month. 
The tendency on March 1, 1930, was down- 
ward, but the index then was rather higher. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Coluwmbia—Manufacturing, particu- Quebec—Manufacturing afforded more em- 


larly of lumber products, recorded a falling- 
off in employment, and mining was also 
slacker, but logging and construction showed 
improvement, and fish-preserving plants re- 
ported the commencement of seasonal activ- 
ity. The working forces of the 750 co-oper- 
ating employers aggregated 75,577 persons, 
while the index, at 93-8, was the same as on 
February 1, but was over ten points lower 
than at the beginning of March, 1930, when 
additions to staffs had been indicated. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


ployment, but construction was not so brisk, 
while other industries recorded only small, 
general changes. The working forces of the 
131 co-operating employers totalled 13,071 
persons, compared with 12,792 on February 1, 
1931. The index was higher than on the same 
date in 1930, when losses had been indicated. 

Toronto—The iron and steel, textile and 
service groups showed increased activity, but 
there was a considerable decrease in printing 
and publishing plants, and in construction and 
trade. According to returns received from 
1,047 firms in Toronto, they had enlarged their 
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staffs from 118,003 workers in the preceding 
month to 118,344 at the beginning of March. 
Losses had been indicated on the same date 
of last year, when the index stood at 115°9, 
compared with 107-5 on March 1, 1931. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa improved; 
the gain took place chiefly in construction, 
while trade was not so active. The 153 co- 
operating employers reported a total payroll 
of 13,636 on the date under review, compared 
with 13,157 on February 1. The index was 
rather higher than on March 1, 1930, when a 
smaller advance had been noted. 

Hamilton—-A downward tendency was in 
evidence in most groups in Hamilton, but the 
losses were generally small. An aggregate 


Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’ I 
all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


payroll of 32,839 workers was reported by the 
227 firms whose returns were tabulated, and 
who employed 33,001 in their last report. De- 
creases had also been recorded on the same 
date of last year, but the level of employment 
then was higher. 


Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities — 
A slight decline was indicated in the Border 
Cities, mainly in manufactures and construc- 
tion. Data were received from 137 firms with 
11,847 employees, or 112 less than on February 
1. Employment was not so active as at the 
beginning of March, 1930, when improvement 
had been recorded. 


Winnipeg—There was an increase in Win- 
nipeg, where 852 employers reported 29,752 


in Table I, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of 


Taste I. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AveRAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





























— Canada Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
89-1 101-8 84-6 91-8 90-4 77-5 
82-9 90-6 76-8 87-0 83-8 75-7 
91-0 101-7 83-8 96-7 88-3 81-5 
91-8 92-5 89-1 95-6 88-9 86-2 
88-1 91-7 85-4 90-5 84-4 87-0 
92-6 99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91:6 
97-5 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103 +2 93°5 
102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121:5 109-9 
117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
118-8 114-9 114°3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
116-2 108-3 107-3 123-8 119°+7 111-6 
122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
116-5 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
118-9 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
118-8 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
116-6 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
108-5 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-6 
101-7 119-3 99°3 100-1 106°4 94-1 
100-7 110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
100-2 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
Relative Weight of Employment by Districts 
Serta areal el Oo illyas ese cone eee nen Ape es 100-0 7-9 29-2 41-3 13-2 8-4 
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workers, as against 29,452 in the preceding 
month. The gain was largely in construction 
and manufacturing, while trade was seasonally 
slacker. Employment was in less volume than 
on March 1 of last year, although losses had 
then been registered. 


Vancouver—Manufactures recorded small 
gains in Vancouver, but trade showed seasonal 
curtailment; on the whole, there was practic- 
ally no change in the employment reported 
by 305 firms, whose payrolls aggregated 30,931 
persons. Improvement had been indicated on 


the same date of a year ago, when the index 
was almost the same. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


Manufacturing 


The trend of employment in this group 
continued upward, according to statistics fur- 
nished by 4,540 manufacturers employing 476,- 
031 operatives, as compared: with 468,500 at 
the beginning of February. The most pro- 
nounced recovery took place in iron and steel 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’ in Table II shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of 


all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCIAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR, 1926=100) 




















oo Montreal Quebec Toronto 

Marcel 1O20 Re ts S156 Cpe: cccrgetecve 90-5 

1 2 eS TE rece oh ore atts 94-7 

1 BORO! Mb re lis. Cots 93-4 

1 87-8 94-2 90-4 

a; 90-8 93-3 96-2 

1, 95-8 99-9 99-6 

98-6 109-3 105-1 

100-3 110-9 105-4 

101-0 106-3 106-4 

101-8 107-9 107-7 

105-9 112-8 110-2 

109-7 117-0 112-7 

110-4 131-6 112-8 

112-1 130-2 113-6 

115-7 132-7 114-3 

114-3 131-0 117-0 

115-1 126-6 119-3 

113-0 122-1 120-5 

104-6 114-7 115-5 

106-9 114:3 115-9 

107-5 112-8 116-6 

108-2 116-2 118-6 

114-2 117-1 120-7 

119-3 122-0 122-1 

120-3 128-8 123-7 

122-4 135-8 122-9 

120-2 136-5 125-0 

120-5 131-7 126-3 

121-8 133-6 125-0 

117-1 127-1 122-9 

107-2 123-4 117-6 

109-5 112-5 116-4 

108-7 110-0 115-9 

109-2 111-7 116-5 

May. 110-8 115°3 117-8 

June 116-6 122-3 118-5 

July 116-0 130-1 117°8 

Aug. 114-5 138-2 115-4 

Sept 113-2 138-5 114-7 

Oct 114-1 138°3 116-2 

Nov. 112-6 135-3 115-5 

Dec. 108-6 128-0 113-8 

Jan. 102°4 127-0 107-5 

Feb. 102-8 120-7 107°1 

Mar. 105-1 123-3 107-5 
Relative Weight of em- 
ployment by Cities 

as at Mar. 1, 1931... 15-6 1-4 13-1 

















Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
ae eet occl ek ateitaarsat listen eener 84-5 78-9 
98-2 93'-9 Ral tok eceawvane's 88-4 78-3 
95-1 B78 Fb hasctea-etgacsse 85-8 81-5 
92-2 BEG Nc asletite acc is 84-6 88-1 
90-8 93-1 100-1 92-9 93 -2 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105:6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100°5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107°4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142°5 116-8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110:°3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177°3 108-0 107°7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117°3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103+4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107:1 110-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104°3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
1-5 3-6 1:3 3°3 3-4 
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factories, but textiles also showed important 
seasonal gains and considerably increased ac- 
tivity was recorded in leather, food, chemical 
and building material plants. On the other 
hand, pulp and paper, tobacco, electrical ap- 
paratus and electric current works were 
slacker. The general improvement in manu- 
factures, though greater than on March 1, 
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1980, was below the average recorded in the 
years since 1921, while the index was lower 
than at the beginning of March in the last 
four years. 


Animal Products, Hdible—Employment in 
this industry showed a small increase, con- 
trasting with the decline recorded on the 
same date last year. The index number, how- 


Tasitz III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 


Notz.—The “Relative Weight”’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 




















— All in- Manu- | Logging 
dustries | facturing 
89-1 91-6 147-7 
82-9 94-5 98-9 
91-0 94-7 160-3 
91-8 93-1 163-9 
88-1 88-6 146-2 
92-6 94-9 139-0 
97-5 99-8 137°5 
100-7 97-9 163-2 
102-0 102-3 169-5 
102-6 104-7 159-6 
102-3 106-6 88-3 
106-8 109-0 78+5 
113-8 112-6 85-9 
117 +7 113-1 69-5 
119-3 115-2 68-6 
119+1 115-9 75-0 
118-8 115-7 98-5 
118-9 115-1 139-3 
116-7 112-9 178-1 
109-1 107-3 171-0 
110°5 112-8 178-3 
111-4 115-7 167-8 
110-4 116-5 83-1 
116-2 119-8 75-8 
122-2 121-2 92-7 
124-7 120-3 80-1 
127-8 121-6 74-0 
126-8 119-8 83-6 
125-6 120-2 117-1 
124-6 117-2 173-3 
119-1 112-8 212-3 
111-2 106-5 200-2 
111-6 110-2 209-8 
110-2 110-9 178-3 
107-8 111-3 87-6 
111-4 112-4 63-5 
116-5 113-6 90-0 
118-9 111-3 82-1 
118-8 110-2 61-5 
116-6 108-2 54:3 
116-2 107-8 70:8 
112-9 104-6 90-9 
108-5 100-6 106- 
101-7 93-7 107-6 
100-7 96-1 102-2 
100-2 97-6 82-7 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Maral hOS le aa cc asctiee 100-0 52-8 2-5 




















Mining |Commun-} Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
ications | portation | struction 

97-1 89-4 88-5 54-7 80-5 91-3 
94-5 83-8 89-7 51-3 77-7 87-5 
108-1 83-7 92-1 51-4 78-0 88-2 
104°3 90-5 90-2 57-0 88-7 90-5 
97-2 91-3 90-1 57:8 88-7 91-3 
93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95-8 
101-6 99-8 95°7 72°3 97-3 101-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-8 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
108-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 1i1-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147°3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-5 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-3 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104:3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-8 110-2 168-2 143-4 127:3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110°6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104°5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
5-4 3-0 12-0 12:5 2:3 9-5 
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Taste IV-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 

























Industries 1Relative | Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 
- . : : s Mar. . ar. 
weight 1931 1931 1930 1929 108 aes nie: 
MPOBUPACEAPING So <hiole css: Sola ore eee Ree oe 52-8 97-6 96-1 110-9 11 
Animal products—edible 1:8 95-0 94-2 100-6 104.7 ee 00.6 36.8 
Mur and products.........c.2.e5 wee 0-2 89-1 86-5 80-2 84-8 88-2 83-2 94-4 
Leather and products............... 2-0 89-9 77-7 93-0 93-3 108-9 105-6 100-7 
Lumber and products..............- 4-1 70-5 70-6 90-4 95-0 88-9 85-5 83-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-9 51-8 52-8 76-5 81-1 77-4 74:6 75-0 
Paeni tare jeciissssilos. saiedane sas 1-0] 105-5} 104-8] 115-7] 123-8] 113-7| 105-8 98-9 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 99-3 96-8 112-5 1165 106-4 105-0 97-9 
Musical instruments................. 0-2 49-1 51-0 68-7 103-3 95-3 95-8 91-9 
Plant products—edible.............. 3:1 97-6 95-9 100-9 100-2 93-8 94-4 92-1 
Pulp and paper products. 6-4 95-4 97-4 108-8 108-0 108-3 99-8 94-7 
Pulp and paper....... 2-8 82-7 85-0 103-9 103-2 110-2 96-7 91-0 
Paper products........... 0-8 99-1 96-6 106-9 109-7 106-0 103-5 98-5 
Printing and publishing...... ee 2-8 111-1 114-4 116-1 114-3 107-0 103-2 98-9 
Rubber products..........-++-.. ++. 1-5 102-8 104-3 127-5 138-5 119-5 108-5 105-6 
oaxtilosproductant. oot eee secon ne: 9-2 102-5 99-7 106-3 110-1 106-8 103-1 99-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-3 103-2 102-2 99-8. 110-6 110-4 104-0 99-4 
Hosiery and knit goods..... Sa iseul 1-8 106-6 104-9 110-9 111-5 102-1 102-3 97-4 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-1 106-1 98-3 111-5 108-5 103-7 102-6 100-3 
Other textile products............. 1-0 89-0 87-6 104-1 110-3 111-6 104-0 102-6 
Plant products (n.e.s.)............6- 1-6 114-6 117-2 121-5 121-9 121-7 104-1 92-5 
Tobacco iScae ot ecs feveivis stetalorsra steters 0-9 105-4 104-3 111-3 De Ae ices seta threreesc'| Sve crshete RY ante I eee 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 127-7 137-2 137-9 138516) il sreretereccictste'sl|vatovatecorake state | nome ceteteee 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 122-4 120-8 171-9 152-9 148-0 107-3 119-2 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-9 118-9 114-2 118-8 112-9 108-9 101-6 98-6 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-1 95-4 91-6 104-8 107-7 96-0 92-4 81-4 
Electric GUETen tee Sases ayes biases 1-6 118-4 121-1 124-8 116-5 109-0 97-1 93°5 
Electrical apparatus..............-.- 1-7 136-2 143-2 157-8 130-4 109-6 107-4 94-1 
Tron and steel products.............. 13-8 96-0 93-0 117-2 132-1 106-9 103-5 97°8 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-5 106-8 102-5 130-5 141-4 114-1 104-1 93-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 99-8 105-0 129-4 127-1 117-3 104-4 96-1 
Agricultural implements........... 0-4 45-8 43-9 84-3 125-3 104-0 111-7 94-0 
ikem vehicles 2251-7 << sasticm «se 6-4 97-0 94-1 113-3 134-8 103-7 101-6 100-0 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-5 94-4 87-9 137-7 194-9 120-3 114-7 104-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 98-5 97-8 140-8 112-8 104-8 114-1 96-8 
Heating appliances................ 0-4 87-0 79-0 108-8 132-1 103-3 100-2 94-2 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 1-0 146-7 132:4 173 +3 173-2 127-3 101-2 96-1 
Foundry and machine shops pro- 
PLUCIS ats re einen sinrelo oye ates si ania a nal 0-6 97-3 89-9 112-7 134-6 100-4 105-9 102-3 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-9 91-0 89-1 112-5 111-9 105-3 101-3 96-5 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 116-7 115-7 134-4 135-3 116-1 105-8 94-6 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-0 122-6 121-5 142-4 126-3 106-4 96-9 96-4 
BEisccllancos:2 <j... seacthnalswns vee ieee 0-5 105-7 104-3 E 110-7 112-1 96-6 104-4 95-1 
SOUS clare ee vie coors seitieetis.vareeine'a’é Oia 2°5 82-7 102-2 178-3 167°8 159-6 137-5 139-0 
NSIS IRI Pa osm aia lel Htas esa ww' a0 eishaliyasieiaie’biaiate 5-4 109-5 111-6 119-8 115-9 111-4 101-6 93-0 
al... Ratt mili Aatebicios tea taiae tien sia 2-9 99-5 104-1 106-7 111-6 109-7 104-2 95-0 
tesa EO} OLOs tne ied «cite soraa bios cleis oe 1-8 138-4 136-0 151-7 125-6 122-6 102+1 92-5 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 0-7 98-1 98-7 116-2 115-8 100-4 92-3 84-5 
RS OMUITIUNECOLIONS . 5.0 vino o sive abe 2:0 genes oe 3-0 103-9 106-6 118-7 112-0 101-2 99-8 94-7 
PE GICOTAD HS essences Sac eiteibee 0-6 102-0 102-8 110-5 109-4 98-4 96:0 88-6 
EE GIGDHONCS eater he ts ore: dha.e e,grsjnette Ul 2-4 104-3 107-5 120:8 112-7 101-9 100-9 96-2 
SPREE DOTLONON Fou acone cleo eAtosiza setos. ose 12-0 93-2 94-0 97-7 99-8 97-3 95-7 92-3 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-7 118-6 118-6 115-6 112-3 103-4 96-9 96-4 
LORIN PAN WAYS +5 cece ccccccacle sos 7-9 90-9 91-5 97-2 101-3 99-4 99-0 95-1 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-4 73°0 75-4 76:8 74-4 77-9 75-7 12-4 
Construction and Maintenance........... 12-5 101-1 101-5 83-7 80 0 73-3 72-3 65-6 
PSTELGING SS sj0'ce veel oaree wulhan ere aee ate) 3-9 90-3 91-0 109-2 94-3 79-3 87-3 67-8 
ETT SU WAY iii ibicteve) s\viahea o:dsev%)2saseces opera stake 5-0 138-1 149-8 52-0 40-7 49-9 27°4 25-4 
RAN GUY cere tre «ic septs dares sleeheiars a Bd 3-6 81-0 80:9 72-7 81- 75-1 76-2 78 +2 
DRESMNCER Sctraye Sores rises sin aiewtsllee bike 0 oa 2-3 121-8 122-2 125-0 118-4 105-3 97-3 93-0 
Hotels and restaurants..............- 1:3 120-5 121-4 125-1 113-7 99-1 92-5 91-6 
PT ORCSBIONAL 5c cm aisis =o cgsat sate ostaiet eave 0-2 125-9 128-7 119-0 122-5 114-6 100-9 101-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-8 122-6 121-5 126-8 124-5 111-5 103-0 92-0 
Ed BoM sect sie sie trig eie?s ips vorsselcteteisssYecapnes ee 9-5 122-0 123-1 123-0 117-8 109°7 101-2 95: 
PURE Rate 2 ele) naa clln oteleeae 6-9 128-1 128-7 127-8 121-9 112-3 102-4 96-0 
Wholesale y2c5(8i 52s ca 'iee so Oona 2-6 108-5 110-8 112-3 109-0 104-6 99-0 95-6 
PAS USITSER sc ido oe olen ead eke 100-0 100-2 100-7 110-2 111-4 102:6 97:5 92:6 














1The ‘Relative weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated indust v ‘s of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms makings returns on the date under review. 
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ever, stood at 95-0, as compared with 100-6 
on March i, 1930. The working forces of the 
190 reporting establishments aggregated 16,- 
393 persons, as compared with 16,227 in the 
preceding month. The advance occurred 
largely in dairies. 


Leather and Products—There was consider- 
able improvement in employment in this in- 
dustry at the beginning of March, according 
to statistics from 231 manufacturers, whose 
staffs aggregated 17,841 persons, compared 
with 15,477 on February 1. Gains were re- 
ported in Quebec and Ontario. A smaller in- 
crease had been noted on the corresponding 
date a year ago, but the index number then 
was rather higher. 

Lumber and Products—Practically no 
change was indicated in the lumber group, 
improvement in wooden vehicle plants being 
offset by losses in sawmills and container 
works. Statements were tabulated from 749 
employers, whose staffs totalled 36,469 work- 
ers. The tendency was favourable in Quebec 
and Ontario, but decreases were registered in 
British Columbia. The index number was 
lower than-on March 1, 1930, when consider- 
able gains had been reported. 


Plant Products, Edible—An increase was 
recorded in the edible plant product group, 
chiefly in the sugar and syrup and chocolate 
and confectionery divisions. The firms mak- 
ing returns to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, 379 in number, had 27,578 workers in 
their employ, or 591 more than at the begin- 
ning of February. Quebec and Ontario 
showed most of the gain. The tendency was 
downward at the beginning of March last 
year, when the index number stood at 100-9, 
compared with 97-6 on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—As on March 1, 
1930, there was a falling-off on the date under 
review, chiefly in the pulp and paper and 
printing and publishing divisions, while paper 
products showed improvement. A combined 
working force of 57,241 persons was reported 
by 538 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
58,408 employees on February 1. The situ- 
ation was not so favourable as in the early 
spring of 1930. The largest decline took place 
in Ontario, while increased activity was re- 
ported in Quebec. 


Rubber Products—A moderate falling-off 
in employment was recorded in rubber fac- 
tories, 40 of which employed 13,118 workers, 
as compared with 13,258 in their last report. 
The index number was lower than on March 
1, 1930, when similar declines were indicated. 
The losses tock place chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario 


Textile Products—Garment, cotton and 
knitting factories registered an increase which 
involved about the same number of employees 
as that reported on March 1, 1930. The level 
of employment then, however, was rather 
higher. The payrolls of the 710 co-operating 
establishments aggregated 82,524 persons, as 
compared with 80,289 on February 1. Con- 
siderable improvement was registered in Que- 
bee and Ontario, while elsewhere compara- 
tively small changes occurred. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
Losses in employment were noted on March 1 
in distilled and malt liquor factories; the in- 
dex number, at 114:6, was nearly seven points 
lower than on the same date a year ago. 
Data were received from 148 firms employing 
14,622 workers, or 350 less than in their last 
report. The bulk of the decrease was in 
Ontario and British Columbia. 


Chemical Products—Further improvement 
took place in this group, according to data 
from 132 establishments with 8,464 employees, 
compared with 8,262 on February 1. The in- 
dex was practically the same as at the begin- 
ning of March last year. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Activity 
increased in building material plants, in which 
the situation was not so good as on the same 
date in 1930. Statements were compiled from 
152 manufacturers with 9,813 employees, as 
against 9,454 in the preceding month. Prac- 
tically all the gain took place in glass and 
stone works, and was recorded in Quebec. 


Electric Current—Employment in plants 
producing electric power showed a moderate 
recession, according to the 94 co-operating 
firms who employed 14,471 workers, compared 
with 14,764 on February 1. There were de- 
clines in Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces, with slight improvement in the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. 
The index number was lower than on March 
1, 1930. 


Electrical Apparatus—The trend of em- 
ployment was downward in electrical appli- 
ance factories, 74 of which reduced their pay- 
rolls by 567 persons to 15,294 on the date 
under review; Ontario registered most of the 
loss. Curtailment had also been indicated at 
the beginning of March, 1930, when the index 
number was much higher. 


Iron and Steel Products—Continued ad- 
vances were reported in the iron and steel 
industry, in which employment was, however, 
in smaller volume than in the early spring of 
1930. Automobile and railway car shops 
registered the greatest increases, but there was 
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also an upward movement in rolling mills, 
iron and steel fabrication, heating appliances 
and foundries and machine shops. Returns 
were tabulated from 724 establishments hav- 
ing 124,295 persons in their employ, or 3,762 
more than in the preceding month. The most 
noteworthy expansion was in Ontario, but 
general improvement was noted except in 


British Columbia. 


Non-Metal Ferrous Products—Lead, 
zine and copper plants showed heightened 
activity, while other non-ferrous metal plants 
reported little change; 120 firms had 17,999 
workers on their payrolls, as against 17,872 at 
the beginning of February. The additions to 
staffs were made chiefly in Quebec and On- 
tario, while there were losses in British Co- 
lumbia. The level of employment was lower 
than on March 1, 1930, although the gains 
then indicated were smaller. 


tin, 


Mineral Products, n.e.s—Statistics tabulated 
from 95 employers indicated that they had en- 
larged their forces from 11,932 workers in the 
preceding month to 12,085 at the beginning 
of March. Curtailment had been indicated 
on the corresponding date a year ago, but the 
index number then was decidedly higher. 


Logging 


Marked contractions were noted in logging 
camps, In many of which the season’s opera- 
tions were almost completed; 232 firms had 
22,199 men in their employ, or 5,185 less than 
in their last report. The decline involved a 
smaller number of workers than that recorded 
at the beginning of March a year ago, when 
the index was, however, many points higher. 

Mining 

Coal—Employment in both Eastern and 
Western coal fields showed a seasonal falling- 
off, which involved the release of fewer work- 
ers than that indicated on March 1, 1930, when 
the index number was some seven points 
higher. Eighty-three operators reduced their 
labour forces from 27,613 persons on Febru- 
ary 1, to 26,409 at the beginning of March, 
1931. 

Metallic Ores—As on the same date last 
year, there were general advances in employ- 
ment in this group at the beginning of March. 
Data were received from 67 mines employing 
16,249 workers, as against 15,947 at the be- 
ginning of February. The situation was not 
so good as on March 1, 1930, but was better 
than in any other March on record. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than coal).— 
Very little change was registered in these in- 
dustries, according to statistics from 76 em- 


ployers having 6,485 persons on their payrolls. 
An increase had been noted on March 1 of a 
year ago, when the index was higher. 


Communications 


Reductions in personnel were indicated on 
telephones, while telegraphs reported a slight 
gain. Returns were received from 68 com- 
panies and branches with 26,903 employees, 
compared with 27,555 in the preceding month. 
Curtailment had also been registered on 
Mareh 1, 1930, when the index was higher. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage.—Statistics 
tabulated from 152 employers in this division 
showed that their staffs, including 24,005 per- 
sons, were practically unchanged at the be- 
ginning of March. Losses had been noted on 
the same date in 1930, when the index was 
shghtly lower. 


Steam Railways—Continued but smaller 
reductions were registered in steam railway 
cperation, from which 546 workers were re- 
leased by the 104 co-operating companies and 
divisional superintendents, on whose payrolls 
were 71,369 persons. A loss had also been in- 
dicated on March 1 last year, but the index 
number was then several points higher. De- 
clines were noted in the Prairie Provinces, but 
in the Maritime Provinces gains were re- 
corded. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—There was & 
decrease in shipping and stevedoring, mainly 
in the Maritime Provinces. Employment was 
slightly less active than on March 1, 1930, 
when improvement had been indicated. On 
the date under review, 78 employers reported 
a staff of 12,109 persons, or 399 less than in 
the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—As on the same date last year, 
there was a falling-off in employment in 
building construction at the beginning of 
March; this was reported almost entirely in 
Ontario. The 687 contractors furnishing data 
throughout the Dominion had 35,419 em- 
ployees as against 35,920 on February 1. The 
index number was considerably lower than in 
the early spring of 1930. 

Highway—Shrinkage in employment in- 
volving a larger number of workers than on 
the corresponding date in 1930 was indicated 
in this group on March 1, 1931, when 265 em- 
ployers reported 45,296 workers, as compared 
with 49,043 on February 1. Most of this con- 
traction took place in the Maritime Provinces. 
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Employment was in greater volume than on 
March 1 in any other year on record, due to 
the unemployment relief program being car- 
ried out. 


Railways—Employment on steam railway 
construction and maintenance showed a slight 
increase, according to data received from 46 
companies and divisional superintendents em- 
ploying 31,884 persons, or 108 more than at 
the beginning of February. The gain was 
chiefly in the Maritime Provinces and On- 
tario, while there were contractions in the 
Prairie Provinces. Losses had been noted at 
the beginning of March in 1930, when the 
index was lower. 


Services 


Very little change was indicated in the ser- 
vice group, in which 248 establishments re- 
ported a staff of 21,150 persons. Activity was 
slightly less than in the same month of 1930, 
although the index was higher than on March 
1 in earlier years of the record. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trade continued to 
release employees; there was a seasonal de- 
crease of 981 in the personnel of the 806 firms 
furnishing data, who had 86,127 workers. The 
index stood at 122-0 on March 1, 1931, 
compared with 123-0 at the beginning of 
March, 1930, the maximum so far recorded for 
that date. In a few of the larger stores, how- 
ever, it was reported that certain of the em- 
ployees were being given work in rotation, 
rather than for the full time per month. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Can- 
ada by the firms making returns on the date 
indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of February, 1931 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
Jowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle because of illness are 
not considered as unemployed, while unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

Unemployment among local trade unions at 
the close of February remained in much the 
same volume as in January, the tendency, 
however, being toward greater activity. This 
was manifest by the returns tabulated for 
February from an aggregate of 1,882 labour 
organizations, combining 202,669 members, of 
whom 31,602, or a percentage of 15-6, were 
idle on the last day of the month, compared 
with 16:0 per cent at the close of January. 
Noteworthy contractions in available work, 
however, were recorded from February last 
year when 11°5 per cent of the members re- 
ported were idle. A general upward employ- 
ment trend from January was noted by unions 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia, though the im- 
provement registered was slight. On the 
other hand, Alberta unions reported moderate 
declines in activity from January and reces- 


sions of minor importance occurred among 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan unions. In every 
province a lower level of activity was main- 
tained than in February a year ago, the con- 
tractions in Ontario being the most substan- 
tial. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of Prince Edward 


Island. Of these Saint John unions showed 
a noteworthy employment advance from 
January conditions, while fractional gains 


were reported by Montreal, Toronto, Winni- 
peg and Regina unions. Edmonton unions, 
on the other hand, reported a moderate drop 
in the volume of work afforded and in Hali- 
fax and Vancouver nominal reductions only 
occurred. With the exception of Edmonton 
all cities used for comparison reflected a lower 
level of employment than in February of last 
year, the recessions indicated by Saint John 
unions being particularly marked, though the 
contractions reported in the other cities were 
noteworthy. In Edmonton the tendency was 
toward greater employment than in February 
a year ago, but the improvement registered 
was slight. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1925, to date. The level of the 
curve changed but slightly during February 
from the previous month, the projection con- 
tinuing in the downward movement shown 
during January and indicative of a better em- 
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ployment tendency. A distinct rise in the 
curve was noted from February last year, 
showing a marked increase in the volume of 
unemployment during the month reviewed. 
Activity for workers in the manufacturing 
industries showed a further, though slight, 
imerease at the close of February, the 481 
unions from which returns were tabulated, 
with 56,875 members, indicating 10-6 per cent 
of idleness, compared with 12-0 per cent in 
January. Pulp and paper makers reported 
employment advances during February which 
involved the greatest number of workers. 
Viewed from a percentage basis glass workers, 
cigarmakers, hat and cap workers and metal 
polishers indicated pronounced expansion, but 
as these tradesmen formed but a small share 
of the entire membership in the manufactur- 
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other hand, more favourable conditions pre- 
vailed for hat and cap, leather, fur, jewellery 
and glass workers. 

Employment for coal miners at the close of 
February eased off slightly from January, as 
shown by the returns received from 48 unions 
embracing a membership of 18,369 persons. 
Of these, 1,148, or a percentage of 6:2, were 
idle on the last day of the month, contrasted 
with 5:5 per cent of inactivity in January. 
This employment reduction indicated from 
January was entirely confined to the coal 
fields of Alberta, Nova Scotia unions showing 
nominally improved conditions, while in 
British Columbia all members were reported 
at work in the two months compared. A 
shght drop in the volume of work afforded 
was registered in the mining division from’ 
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ing industries they did not materially affect 
the percentage for the group as a whole. 
Among garment, leather and iron and steel 
workers an upward employment tendency was 
noted, though the gains were small. On the 
contrary, general labourers showed a substan- 
tial falling off in the employment afforded 
and among woodworkers the recessions were 
important, while minor declines in activity 
occurred among textile workers. In the print- 
ing trades approximately the same level of 
unemployment was maintained as in January. 
Compared with the situation for February 
last year, when 8:5 per cent of idleness was 
recorded in the manufacturing industries, pulp 
and paper makers, garment and iron and steel 
workers, printing tradesmen, wood workers, 
cigar makers, metal polishers, and bakers and 
confectioners, all reported a lower level of 
activity during the month reviewed. On the 


February last year, when the unemployment 
percentage stood at 5-7. As in the previous 
comparison Alberta miners were wholly re- 
sponsible for this unfavourable employment 
trend during the month reviewed. In Nova 
Scotia the situation remained practically un- 
changed, while in British Columbia no an- 
activity was recorded, compared with a sub- 
stantial unemployment percentage in Febru- 
ary a year ago. 

Little change in the situation for building 
tradesmen was shown during February from 
the previous month, though marked depres- 
sion was indicated from February a year ago. 
For the month reviewed reports were tabu- 
lated from 263 unions in the building trades 
with a membership total of 31,274 persons, 
47-1 per cent of whom were without work on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with 
46-2 per cent in January and with 34:0 per 
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TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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eent in February, 1930. A downward em- 
ployment movement was shown by carpenters 
and joiners, electrical workers, and plumbers 
and steamfitters from January, which was 
largely offset by the improvement recorded 
among bridge and structural iron workers, 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, granite and 
stone cutters, painters, decorators and paper 
hangers, tile layers, lathers and roofers, and 
hod carriers and building labourers. Bridge 
and structural iron workers and granite and 
stone cutters were the only trades to report 
a better situation than in February of last 
year, the gains for these workers being quite 
pronounced while in the remaining trades cur- 
tailment of activity was noted, the most ex- 
tensive of which occurred among bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers and carpenters and 
joiners. 

TABLE IT—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Reports were tabulated from 788 unions in 
the transportation industries at the close of 
February, with 70,304 members, 7,312 of whom, 
or a percentage of 10.4 were without work, 
contrasted with 11.0 per cent in January. 
Steam railway employees, whose return con- 
stituted over 82 per cent of the entire group 
membership reporting, street and electrical 
railway employees and teamsters and chauf- 
feurs all registered fractional employment in- 
creases, and navigation workers a minor de- 
cline in activity. Less favourable conditions 
prevailed in the transportation industries than 
in February last year, when 8.1 per cent of 
the workers reported were idle, steam railway 
employees and teamsters and chauffeurs show- 
ing moderate employment recessions and street 
and electrical railway employees nominal de- 
clines only. Unemployment for navigation 
workers, however, was in slightly lesser volume 
than in February a year ago. 

From longshore workers, whose returns are 
tabulated separately each month, 14 reports 
were received during February, covering 6,908 
members, 1,907, or a percentage of 27.6, of 
whom were idle on the last day of the month, 
contrasted with percentages of 24.0 in Jan- 
uary and with 10.8 in February last year. 

Retail clerks at the close of February were 
better engaged than in the previous month, the 
seven reports tabulated, which represented a 
membership of 999 persons, indicating 1.5 per 
cent of inactivity compared with 3.4 per cent 
in January. In February of last year however 
all members were reported busy. 

Civic employees, with 69 unions reporting in 
February, a membership of 6,982 persons, in- 
dicated 1.9 per cent of their members idle at 
the end of the month in contrast with 2-1 per 
cent in January and with 1.6 per cent in 
February last year. 

Moderate improvement in conditions was 
reported by unions in the miscellaneous group 
of trades during February, the 127 unions from 
which reports were tabulated, with 6,842 mem- 
bers, showing 15.7 per cent of idleness, com- 
pared with 18.3 per cent in January. Hotel 
and restaurant, and theatre and stage em- 
ployees, barbers, stationary engineers and fire- 
men, and unclassified workers, all shared 
slightly this employment advance. With the 
exception of theatre and stage employees all 
trades participated in the unfavourable em- 
ployment trend shown in comparison with 
February of last year, when 9-6 per cent of 
idleness was recorded in the miscellaneous 
group of trades, the recessions indicated by 
hotel and restaurant employees and unclassi- 
fied workers being especially noteworthy. 

Among fishermen an unemployment per- 
centage of 19:2 was recorded at the close of 
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February, in contrast with 11.0 per cent in 
January and with 2.4 per cent in February, 
1930. The percentage for the month under 
review was based on the reports received from 
3 unions embracing a membership of 1,805 
persons. 

Lumber workers and loggers reported a 
slight decline in activity during February from 
January conditions, as shown by the reports 
tabulated from 5 unions with 896 members. Of 
these, 290 or a percentage of 32.4, were idle 
on the last day of the month, contrasted with 
30.6 per cent of unemployment in January. 
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Heavy losses in employment were indicated 
from February last year, when 13-0 per cent 
of the members recorded were without work. 

Table II shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for February of each year from 
1919 to 1928, inclusive and for each month 
from January, 1929, to date. Table I sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table II. 


(3) Employment Offices Reports for February, 1931 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of February, 1931, as in- 
dicated by the average daily placements ef- 
fected, showed an increase of 2 per cent over 
that of the previous month and a gain of 130 
per cent when compared with February, 1930. 
The total placements for the month under re- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


in the construction and maintenance group, 
which was the result of relief work carried on 
by different municipalities and provinces in 
road improvement, sewer construction, etc.; 
all other groups showed declines, that in log- 
ging being the heaviest. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1929, as represented 
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view in comparison with those of January 
were slightly less, however, due to the fewer 
number of working days. Manufacturing, 
farming and transportation were the only 
groups to show gains in placements over Janu- 
ary and of the declines registered that in con- 
struction and maintenance was the heaviest. 
The marked gain over February last year was 
entirely accounted for by increased placements 
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by the ratio of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be noted that the curve, 
both of vacancies and placements, in relation 
to applications, showed an upward trend 
throughout the month, and at the end of the 
period the curve of vacancies had attained a 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1931 
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Regular 
Place- 
ments 

same 
period 
1930 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Placed 
Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred 
during | atend of | durin 

period period perio: vacancies} Regular | Casual 
556 48 611 549 89 419 
284 29 330 244 24 220 
140 18 136 172 44 89 
132 1 145 133 21 110 
1,008 7 996 1,005 146 859 
57 3 43 57 38 19 
580 4 559 577 33 544 
371 0 394 371 75 296 
1,137 121 3,009 1,570 825 191 
6 0 24 0 0 0 
123 0 301 129 127 2 
416 49 1,464 415 284 48 
363 34 797 608 156 135 
9 2 10 7 7 0 
84 15 214 135 138 0 
136 21 199 276 113 6 
30, 283 516 40,400 30, 284 5,592 24,077 
216 2 222 21 37 177 
2,885 6 2,987 2,883 51 2,832 
487 8 499 484 30 454 
97 1 131 105 100 5 
142 0 201 142 77 65 
882 9 1,002 896 46 845 
554 31 1,075 548 136 372 
1,795 16 1,818 1,792 49 1,743 
1,217 8 1,337 1,227 117 1,094 
2,031 13 2,131 2,034 231 1,789 
104 3 167 108 79 27 
79 2 100 80 36 44 
738 2 793 732 27 705 
3,504 81 3,885 3,547 298 3,102 
209 1 254 205 100 105 
596 a 599 599 42 553 
1, 230 1 1,220 1,215 1,200 15 
1, 038 45 1,429 1,091 127 964 
358 12 486 346 61 285 
283 2 286 281 67 214 
127 2 323 140 85 35 
108 1 186 122 84 23 
97 0 314 97 56 41 
205 0 239 186 159 27 
10,759 256 18,011 10, 694 2,141 8,201 
542 7 705 516 156 360 
7,541 43 9,016 7,560 814 6,680 
1,206 7 1,256 1,190 37 1,153 
17 0 80 16 6 10 
6,318 36 7,680 6,354 771 5,517 
2,639 54 3,000 2,584 1,091 1,480 
96 0 139 90 8 82 
21 0 21 21 21 0 
797 24 882 789 80 696 
47 5 62 42 33 9 
206 15 206 151 116 35 
384 6 579 389 258 131 
818 0 875 918 510 408 
38 1 70 40 31 9 
21 0 37 20 14 6 
211 3 129 124 20 104 
5,839 19 8,197 5,833 2,068 3, 756 
2,314 2 3,114 2,077 1,272 805 
61 0 550 303 281 22 
1,878 13 2,876 1,875 432 1,434 
1,271 4 1,261 1, 263 39 1,224 
315 0 396 315 44 271 
2,806 35 8,011 2,908 563 25224 
31 4 110 27 27 2 
36 5 194 46 17 15 
595 1 660 593 4 589 
57 1 79 57 41 14 
41 0 88 41 14 27 
48 5 101 50 19 27 
163 0 217 163 12 151 
96 0 90 96 91 5 
80 0 98 80 2 78 
581 19 5,121 677 269 305 
1,078 0 1,253 1,078 67 1,011 
51,809 843 73,240 52,293 11,188 39, 686 
44,798 222 63,479 44,880 8,304 86,443 
7,011 621 9,761 7,413 2,884 3,243 


5,917 


*In the corresponding table last month “Kelowna” should have read “Nanaimo”, 
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level eight points and that of placements ten 
points higher than the levels recorded at the 
close of February, 1930. The ratio of vacan- 
cies to each 100 applications was 69-9 during 
the first half and 71-7 during the second half 
of February, 1931, in comparison with the 
ratios of 63-8 and 64:1 during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1930. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 68:9 and 70-2 as compared 
with 62:0 and 59-9 during the corresponding 
month of 1980. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during February, 1931, 
was 2,159 as compared with 2,123 during the 
preceding month and with $66 in February, 
a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 3,052 in compari- 
son with 3,310 in January, 1931, and with 1,510 
during February last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Feb- 
ruary, 1931, was 2,120, of which 466 were in 
regular employment and 1,654 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 2,076 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements for February a year 
ago averaged 920 daily, consisting of 457 place- 
ments in regular and 463 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of February, 1931, the 
offices of the Service referred 52,298 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 50,874 
placements; of these the placements in regular 
employment were 11,188, of which 8,304 were 
of men and 2,884 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 39,686. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 44,798 
for men and 7,011 for women, a total of 51,809, 
while applications for work numbered 73,240, 
of which 63,479 were from men and 9,761 from 
women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada each year from January, 1921, 
to date:— 











Placements 
Year 

Regular | Casual Totals 
280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
297, 827 95, 695 393 , 522 
347,165 115,387 462,552 
247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
306, 804 106,021 412,825 
300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
302,723 | 112,046 414,769 
334,604 | 135,724 470,328 
260,747 | 137,620 398, 367 
187,872 | 180,807 368, 679 
25,120 79,726 104, 846 
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Nova Scorra 


There was a decrease of over 4 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia during Feb- 
ruary when compared with the preceding 
month, and of nearly 29 per cent in compari- 
son with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were 7 per cent less than in Jan- 
uary and nearly 30 per cent below February, 
1930. All industrial groups participated in the 
declines in placements from February last year 
except farming and mining, and in these di- 
visions the gains were nominal only. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were manufac- 
turing 31; construction and maintenance 55; 
trade 38; and services 343, of which 267 were 
of household workers. There were 42 men 
and 47 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


New Brunswick 


During February, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in New Brunswick called for 
nearly 5 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and were over 64 per cent in 
excess of the corresponding month last year. 
There was a gain of 6 per cent in placements 
in comparison with January and of nearly 66 
per cent when compared with February, 1930. 
There was a small decrease in placements in 
the manufacturing industries from February 
last year, but gains were reported in all other 
groups. Construction and maintenance showed 
the largest increase, attributable to work un- 
dertaken in relief of unemployment on high- 
way and railway construction. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
25; transportation, 24; construction and main- 
tenance, 349; trade, 23; and services, 575, of 
which 327 were of household workers. During 
the month regular employment was obtained 
for 96 men and 50 women. 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during February called for 
nearly 14 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month, but over 18 per cent more 
than in the corresponding month last year. 
There was a decline of over 5 per cent in 
placements when compared with January, but 
a gain of nearly 8 per cent in comparison with 
February, 19380. Services showed the largest 
increase in placements over February last year, 
but there were minor gains in construction and 
maintenance, mining and trade. All other 
groups reported fewer placements, but with 
the exception of logging, where a considerable 
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reduction was recorded, these declines were 
small. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 63; logging, 93; con- 
struction and maintenance, 154; trade, 39; and 
services, 644, of which 530 were of household 
workers. ‘There were 351 men and 474 women 
placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received by employment offices in 
Ontario during February, were nearly 10 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 183 per cent above the corresponding 
month last year. There was a decline of over 
9 per cent in placements when compared with 
January, but a gain of nearly 210 per cent in 
comparison with February, 1980. The large 
increase in placements over February of last 
year was entirely due to work undertaken in 
relief of unemployment on highway and sewer 
construction, as the gains in services and trans- 
portation, the only other groups in which 
placements were higher, were more than offset 
by declines in all other divisions. Of the re- 
ducticns, those in logging were the most pro- 
nounced, Placements by industrial groups in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 799; logging, 476; 
farming, 210; transportation, 138; construction 
and maintenance, 24,368; trade, 333; and ser- 
vices, 3,276, of which 2,004 were of household 
workers. During the month, 4,359 men and 
1,233 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

MAniroBa 


There was a nominal gain only in both 
vacancies notified and placements effected by 
employment offices in Manitoba during Feb- 
ruary when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 200 per cent in 
vacancies and of nearly 164 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with the corresponding 
month of last year. The entire gain in place- 
ments over February, 1930, was due to relief 
work for the unemployed, as construction and 
maintenance, the industrial division under 
which this work is provided, was the only 
group to show improvement under this com- 
parison. Of the declines in all other groups, 
those in logging, services and farming were 
the largest. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 41; logging, 53; 
farming, 158; construction and maintenance, 
6,190; trade, 84; and services, 955, of which 
811 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 457 of men 
and 357 of women. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during February, was nearly 18 per 
cent less than in the preceding month but 
nearly 55 per cent better than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Placements de- 
clined over 19 per cent from the preceding 
month, but were nearly 59 per cent higher 
than during the corresponding month last 
vear. The improvement over February, 1930, 
was, for the greater part, due to placements 
on relief work under construction and main- 
tenance, although more workers found em- 
ployment in the logging industry. Of the 
declines in all other groups, those in services 
were the most noteworthy. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
28; logging, 262; farming, 192; construction 
and maintenance, 1,406; trade, 39; and ser- 
vices, 614, of which 415 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was provided 
for 796 men and 295 women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Al- 
berta during February, were nearly 24 per 
cent better than in the preceding month 
and nearly 52 per cent in excess of February, 
1930. There was a gain also of nearly 24 
per cent in placements when compared with 
the preceding month and of over 53 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
last year. As in all other provinces, relief 
work accounted for the gain in placements 
over February a year ago. There was, how- 
ever, a small increase in bush placements and 
a nominal gain in mining, Fewer placements 
were effected in all other groups, the reduc- 
tions in services and farming being the most 
substantial. Placements by industrial divis- 
ions included: manufacturing, 52; logging, 495; 
farming, 200; construction and maintenance, 
4,422: and services, 572, of which 495 were 
of household workers. During the month 
1849 men and 219 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


British CoLUMBIA 


There was a decline of over 16 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in British Columbia during February 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but a gain of over 38 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments declined over 16 per cent when com- 
pared with January, but were nearly 43 per 
cent higher than in February, 1930. The in- 
crease in placements over February of last 
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year was due to work undertaken in relief 
of unemployment on highway and sewer con- 
struction. Logging showed a nominal gain, 
but all other groups declines. Of the latter, 
the largest reductions were reported in ser- 
vices and manufacturing. Placements by in- 
dustrial groups included: manufacturing, 44; 
logging, 229; farming, 93; construction and 
maintenance, 1,689; and services, 660, of which 
419 were of household workers. During the 
month 354 men and 209 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of February, 1931, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 11,188 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 3,229 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the im- 
mediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 453 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 423 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 30 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2.7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of #4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

Certificates issued in Quebec during Febru- 
ary numbered 6, these being granted at Hull 
to bushmen proceeding to Pembroke and 
vicinity. 

In Ontario 182 persons secured certificates 
for reduced transportation, 177 of whom went 
to provincial employment, the remainder rep- 
resenting an interprovincial movement. Within 
the province Port Arthur transferred 107 bush 
workers and Fort William 54 bush workers to 
centres within their respective zones. The 
Timmins zone was the destination of 2 carpen- 
ters, 1 cement finisher, and 1 pipefitter, travel- 
ling from Niagara Falls, 3 miners from Cobalt, 
3 lumber loaders from North Bay, and 3 
carpenters from Pembroke. In addition, 
Ottawa despatched 3 bushmen to Sudbury. 
The 5 persons going outside the province were 
mine workers conveyed from Cobalt to em- 
ployment in the Amos zone, 

Transfers, both within and from the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba during February were 
effected by the Winnipeg office and numbered 
48. Of these, 33 were provincial and 15 inter- 
provincial. Provincially 24 farm hands, 5 
bushmen and 1 chef secured certificates to 
centres within the Winnipeg zone and 2 farm 
domestics and 1 hotel employee to points in 
the Brandon zone. The workers proceeding to 
employment outside the province included 1 
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farm hand, 1 farm domestic, and 1 blacksmith 
going to Port Arthur, I porcelain hand turner 
to Toronto, 1 hotel chef to Yorkton, and 8 
farm hands and 2 farm domestics to various 
Saskatchewan rural points. 

Benefiting by the Employment Service re- 
duced rate in Saskatchewan 156 persons pro- 
ceeded to employment within the province, 
and 8 to situations outside. Of the latter, 
Regina transferred 1 mine labourer to Dau- 
phin, and 1 teacher to Edmonton, which 
zone also received 1 farm hand from Saska- 
toon. A large part of the provincial move- 
ment was of bush workers, 81 going to 
Yorkton zone, 39 to the Prince Albert zone 
and 2 to Regina, the Prince Albert, Saska- 
toon and Regina offices being responsible for 
the transfer of these workers. In addition, 
25 farm hands and 2 farm domestics were 
despatched to various agricultural districts 
throughout the province, 5 farm hands and 1 
farm domestic being transported from Moose 
Jaw, 3 farm hands from Prince Albert, 16 
farm hands and 1 farm domestic from Regina 
and 1 farm hand from Saskatoon. From 
Regina also, 1 hotel employee was sent to 
Estevan, 1 teacher to Yorkton, and 2 teachers 
within the Regina zone. To centres within 
their respective zones Saskatoon despatched 1 
hotel cook and 1 hotel porter, and Prince 
Albert 1 harness repairer. 


All certificates issued in Alberta during 
February were to provincial points and 
totalled 31. Of these 23 were granted by the 
Edmonton office to 1 farm domestic and 2 
farm workers travelling to Calgary, and to 
11 farm hands, 1 farm housekeeper, 1 cook, 
2 mine workers, 3 maids, 1 bushman and 1 
labourer going to situations within the 
Edmonton zone. Securing certificates at Cal- 
gary 3 farm domestics were carried at the 
reduced rate to Lethbridge, 1 housekeeper, 1 
farm hand and 1 hotel employee to Drum- 
heller, and 2 farm hands within the Calgary 
zone. 

Business transacted by British Columbia 
Offices during February involved an issue of 
27 reduced rate certificates, 26 of which were 
to centres within the province, and 1 to a 
point outside. The latter was granted to a 
farm hand travelling from Vancouver to 
Edmonton. Within the province the Van- 
couver office effected transfers of 1 farm hand 
to Prince George and of 6 railway construc- 
tions workers, 2 bush workers, 2 power con- 
struction workers, 1 farm hand, 1 house- 
keeper, 1 carpenter and 1 flunkey to employ- 
ment within the Vancouver zone. In addi- 
tion, 8 bushmen went from Prince George 
and 2 bushmen and 1 farm hand from Nelson 
to centres within their respective. zones. 
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Of the 453 persons who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during February 320 were carried by 
the Canadian National Railways, 110 by the 


Canadian Pacific Railway, 12 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway and 11 by the Timis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During February, 1931 


The value of the building represented by 
the permits issued by 61 cities during Febru- 
ary, as compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, was lower by $1,581,158 or 21:1 per 
cent than in the preceding month, and was 
also less by $2,989,491 or 33-5 per cent than 
in February of last year; the total stood at 
$5,929,587 during February, 1931, as compared 
with $7,510,745 in January, 1931, and $8,919,- 
078 in February, 1980. The February, 1931, 
total was below the average for February in 
the years 1920-30, but the aggregate for the 
first two months of this year was higher than 
the January-February average in the last 
eleven years; it was in fact higher than in 
any earlier year since 1920 except 1928, 1929 
and 1930, while the wholesale costs of building 
materials were considerably lower than in any 
of the preceding eleven years. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted over 600 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at about $2,200,000, 
and nearly 1,100 permits for other buildings, 
estimated to cost in excess of $3,500,000. In 
January, authority was given for the erection 
of some 400 dwellings and 1,000 other build- 
ings, estimated at approximately $1,800,000 
and $4,500,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta reported increases in the value of the 
permits issued as compared with January, 
1931; the largest gain, of $488,950, took place 
in Manitoba. Of the declines in the remain- 
ing provinces, that of $1,544,539 or 46°9 per 
cent in Ontario was most pronounced. 

As compared with February, 1930, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
registered gains, that of $345,495, or 24-9 per 
cent in Saskatchewan being greatest. Of the 
decreases in the remaining provinces, that of 
$2,492,352 or 48°8 per cent in Ontario was 
most marked. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal recorded an 
increase in the value of the permits issued as 
compared with January, 1931, but a reduction 
as compared with February, 1930. In Toronto 
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there were declines, and in Winnipeg there 
were increases in both comparisons, while 
Vancouver reported a reduction as compared 
with January, but an increase over February 
of last year. Of the other cities, the follow- 
ing recorded increases in the value of build- 
ing authorized during February as compared 
with January, 1931, and February, 1930: West- 
mount, Brantford, Fort William, Kingston, 
Owen Sound, Peterborough, St. Thomas, 
Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Regina, Edmonton, 
Medicine Hat, Kamloops and Nanaimo. 


Cumulative Record for First Two Months, 
1931—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
February, and in the first two months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 
100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in January 
and February of the same years are also given 
(1926=100). 


Average 

Indexes indexes of 

Value of of value | wholesale 

Value of permits of permits | prices of 

Year permits issued in issued in building 
issued in first two first two | materialsin 

February months months first two 

(1920=100) } months 

(1926=100) 

$ $ 

1981.5. <.00 5,929,587 | 13,440,332 132-1 83-8 
1930...... 8,919,078 | 16,136,475 158-6 96-8 
O20 tera 10,465,330 | 18,882,210 185-6 99-6 
1928: J 66.2 10,318,338 | 18,034,925 177°3 96-4 
1927. F cip 7,188,176 | 13,314,713 130-8 97-1 
1926...... 7,639,549 | 11,859,083 116-6 1024 
L025: see 5,902,118 | 11,349,388 111-6 103-2 
10247 0. 4,093, 800 8,554,379 84-0 112;3 
1923...... 5,679,671 9,819,169 96-5 110-1 
1922. 4,738,105 8,064, 642 79°3 108-3 
AGO aes 3, 683,359 6, 278, 923 61-7 140°5 
1920; 000 ta 6,156,287 | 10,173,311 100-0 137°5 


The aggregate for the first two months of 
1931 was lower by 16-7 per cent than the 
total for the same months of 1930, but was 
greater than the average of $12,042,474 re- 
corded in the years 1920-1980. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 
























Cities February,| January, | February, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Is. ? 
Charlottetown see. |cn cles Urner «\lcsenmersretetcie ioe Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 113,350 49, 840 324, 855 
SE alfa xeenrs.,-icistelaiats 113, 150 44,840 321,405 
New Glasgow..... 200 5,000 700 
SSiydneyprncclde ea Nil Nil 2,750 
New Prine wick ‘stern 28,525 80,875 458,495 
Fredericton s:.ficitalte tia ets || a ae eee 416, 000 
*Moncton.. 1,400 Nil 14, 050 
*Saint John. eae 27,125 80,875 28,445 
Quebec. ...5. 6.06050. 1,208,455 1,466, 442 1,715,307 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve..... 1,078, 860 1,028,570 1,458,790 
SQuobeC hei, « siete yas. 46,457 317,247 111,717 
Shawinigan Falls. . 4,000 Nil 42,250 
*Sherbrooke........ 5,150 93, 900 19,900 
*Three Rivers...... 24,350 26,725 45,450 
*Westmount........ 49, 638 Nil 37,200 
Ontario.............. 1,745,345 3, 289, 884 4,237, 697 
Belleville.......... 3,400 200 8,750 
BIB TANTIOL: asrewiascore 80, 697 71,137 7,770 
Chatham...... ene 69, 950 2,300 409, 567 
*Fort William of 98,300 14, 000 30, 000 
Galt.... 100 7,350 4,950 
*Guelph. : aod 1, 033 36,525 7,740 
*Hamilton bdoeHocoda 322/400 158, 200 516, 200 
SGN EStON /erwjeiciniesiasais 75,945 14,800 32,050 
*Kitchener.......... {i 173 72,550 12,675 
SLondonee werlesielsisiee 43,270 522,650 31,815 
Niagara Falls...... 8,950 5,305 20,850 
SRAW A verinee cise aisle 1,850 49,050 5, 875 
SOttawsa sacar seine st: 38, 600 40,400 97,430 
Owen Sound....... 6, 000 Nil Nil 
*Peterborough...... 9,000 7,825 1,000 
*Port Arthur:..3,.... 9,989 925 10, 055 
SDUratlOrd |e tmecs oe 24,650 11,530 36, 200 
*St. Catharines..... 9,755 4,458 14, 865 
*St. Dhomas?s:jan.:~ 2,800 880 835 





































Cities February, | January, | February, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 
Sarnia mectte. teiesiele 19,089 9,525 16,490 
Sault Ste. Marie... 2,335 1,158 1,675 
PT OLORO wcecancllcea 698, 185 1, 243, 036 2,632,228 
York and East 
York Town- 
SHS sa eeteae ste's 174,581 494,558 166,509 
Welland ingieses. a6 2,200 14,990 20, 685 
PWiNUSOL. ts .+:<<:0,c10% 16, 246 7,350 66, 690 
East Windsor... . Nil 500 14,750 
Riverside........ 600 Nil 35,000 
Sandwich........ 1,600 1,200 12,900 
Walkerville...... 12,000 482,000 18,000 
Woodstock......... 647 15,782 4,143 
Manitoba............ 600,375 111,425 403, 270 
*Brandonieaneeer ee Nil Nil Nil 
St. Boniface........ 375 75 6,570 
*Winnipeg........... 600, 000 111,350 396, 700 
Saskatchewan....... 285,504 256, 658 137, 057 
*Moose Jaw... 1,655 4,000 625 
*Regina........ 268,359 34, 083 88,507 
*Saskatoon.... 15,490 218,575 47,925 
Alberta.. 217,128 169, 433 256, 987 
*Calgary.. 153,347 93,428 205,148 
*Edmonton. , 4 46, 650 26, 100 39,490 
Lethbridge........ 11,176 47,555 7,084 
Medicine Hat...... 5,955 2,350 5, 265 
British Couumbia.. 1,730,905 | 2,086,188 | 1,385,410 
Kamloops......... 15,335 6,505 14,050 
Nanaimo.......... 5,675 350 3,420 
*New Westminster. 25, 200 198, 860 44,755 
Prince Rupert...... 14, 860 2,940 26,736 
*Vancouver......... i; 622,335 1,797,550 1,081,544 
North Vancouver 7,715 11,765 16, 835 
SVACTOLI Savers tistercisictete 39,785 68, 218 198,070 
Total—61 Cities....| 5,929,587 7,510, 745 8,919,078 
*Total—35 Cities....| 5,560,994 6,350, 287 7,640,024 








EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in (Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
February, 1931, is reproduced below. The fol- 
lowing report on unemployment conditions in 
the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department of 
Labour, showing the recent trend of employ- 
ment in selected manufacturing industries 
throughout the country. The employment 
situation in the United States is further indi- 
cated by unemployment percentages based on 
statistics compiled each month by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the source of these 
statistics being returns obtained from the trade 
union locals in 24 representative cities. Sum- 
mary figures for March, 1931, and previous 
months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


The fluctuations in the course of employ- 
ment observed in January continued during 
February, but by the end of the month there 
had been-a slight net increase in the numbers 
unemployed. 

There were increases in the numbers un- 
employed in coal mining; in the manufacture 
of glass, pig iron, non-ferrous metals, tin- 
plates, and iron and steel tubes; in engineer- 
ing, shipbuilding and ship-repairing, the motor 
vehicle industry, the hosiery and carpet trades, 
textile bleaching, dyeing and finishing, paper 
manufacture and dock and harbour service. 

There was a further improvement, how- 
ever, in the manufacture of pottery, steel, silk 
and artificial silk. The numbers unemployed 
also decreased in the building trade, public 
works and contracting and cement manu- 
facture, and in the cotton, woollen and 
worsted, linen, lace, boot and shoe, and 
clothing industries. 
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Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at February 23, 
1931 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed) was 21-7, 
as compared with 21:5 at January 26, 1931, 
and with 12-9 at February 24, 1930. The per- 
centage wholly unemployed at February 23, 
1931, was 16-7, as compared with 16-5 at 
January 26, 1931; while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 5:0, the same as at 
January 26. For males alone the percentage 
at February 23, 1931, was 22-6, and for females 
19-6; at January 26, 1931, the corresponding 
percentages were 22-1 and 19-9, 

At February 23, 1931, the numbers of per- 
sons on the Registers of Employment Ex- 


changes in Great Britain were 1,888,716 wholly 


unemployed, 613,692 temporarily stopped, and 
115,250 normally in casual employment, 
making a total of 2,617,658. This was 25,008 
more than a month before, and_ 1,078,393 
more than a year before. The total included 
1,893,817 men, 70,958 boys, 591,623 women and 
61,260 girls. ’ 

The 1,888,716 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,323,300 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 465,300 insured 
persons who had paid less than 30 contribu- 
tions during the preceding two years; and 
100,100 uninsured persons. The wholly un- 
employed claimants for benefit, numbering 1,- 
714,556, included 234,949 men, 6,050 boys. 
45,473 women, and 3,468 girls, who had been 
on the register for less than one month. 


In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at February 23, 1931, 
was 2,693,811. 


United States 


Employment in the United States increased 
less than one-tenth of one per cent in Febru- 
ary, 1931, as compared with January, 1931, 
and pay-roll totals increased 4-7 per cent ac- 
cording to returns made to the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics. The industries included in 
the above statement are manufacturing, coal 
mining, metalliferous mining, quarrying and 
non-metallic mining, crude petroleum produc- 
ing, public utilities, trade (wholesale and re- 
tail), hotels, canning and preserving, and 
laundries, dyeing and cleaning. 


A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of November and December, 
1930, and therefore cannot be included in the 
general statement for the month of February. 
The number of employees of Class I rail- 
roads as at December 15, totalled 1,340,470, 
representing a decrease of 2:7 per cent since 
November 15, 19380. The amount of pay-roll 
in the entire month of December was $185,- 
396,509, representing a decrease over the 
previous month of 0:4 per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries in 
February, 1931, increased 1:4 per cent as com- 
pared with January and pay-roll totals in- 
creased 7:5 per cent. Those changes are based 
upon returns made by 18,377 identical estab- 
lishments in 54 of the chief manufacturing 
industries in the United States, having in 
February, 2,772,219 employees whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were $66,567,283. 

Regular manufacturing employment and 
pay rolls show a marked upward trend in 
February following the customary decreases 
in January due to inventory taking and re- 
pairs, and the increases in February this year 
compare favourably with those in the years 
prior to 1930; in February, 1930, the increase 
in employment was only 0:1 per cent and 
the increase in pay rolls only 3-5 per cent. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employ- 
ment for February, 1931, is 74-1, as compared 
with 73-1 for January, 1931, 75-1 for Decem- 
ber, 1980, and 90-3 for February, 1930; the 
index of pay-roll totals for February, 1931, is 
67-0, as compared with 62-3 for January, 1931, 
67:4 for December, 1930, and 90-7 for Febru- 
ary, 1980. The monthly average for 1926 
equals 100. 

Hight of the 12 groups of manufacturing 
industries showed employment gains in Febru- 
ary, and 10 groups showed pay-roll gains. 
The textile group gained 4-1 per cent in em- 
ployment, leather 3°5 per cent, stone-clay- 
glass 2-3 per cent, and tobacco 10-2 per cent. 
Pay-roll gains included 23-5 per cent in the 
vehicles group, 13-5 per cent in leather, 11-6 
per cent in textiles, 10°5 per cent in stone- 
clay-glass, and over 6 per cent each in the 
iron and steel and the other metals group. 
Decreases were shown in both items in the 
food and the paper groups, and in employ- 
ment alone in the chemicals and miscellaneous 
industries groups. 

Increased employment in February was 
shown in 31 of the 54 separate industries and 
increased pay rolls in 43 industries. The out- 
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standing gains were 13-8 per cent in stoves, 
11-9 per cent in cigars, 8-8 per cent in woollen 
and worsted goods, over 7 per cent each in 
millinery and carpets; and about 6 per cent 
each in both men’s and women’s clothing, 
shirts, stamped ware, cast-iron pipe, and 
hosiery, and 4:5 per cent in boots and shoes. 
Automobiles gained 2:4 per cent; the iron and 
steel industry, 0:4 per cent; and cotton goods, 
0-2 per cent. In nearly every instance pay- 
roll increases were much greater than em- 
ployment increases. The notable pay-roll in- 
creases were 52-5 per cent in automobiles, 
24-9 per cent in carpets, 22-3 per cent each 
in stoves and stamped ware, and between 11 
and 18 per cent each in 8 of the textile in- 
dustries and in cement and glass. 

There were no decreases in employment in 
February of especial significance. 

Four of the 10 industries surveyed but not 
included in the bureau’s indexes reported in- 
creased employment in February as com- 
pared with January, these being: rayon, 0°5 
per cent; jewelry, 2-9 per cent; paint and 
varnish, 1-2 per cent; and beverages, 1:2 per 
cent. Decreased employment in February 
was shown as follows: radio, 5:4 per cent; 
aircraft, 4-8 per cent; rubber goods, 0-2 per 
cent; beet sugar, 76-1 per cent; cash registers, 
etc., 2°5 per cent; and typewriters, 1:6 per 
cent. 

The beet-sugar industry reaches its mini- 
mum employment point in February or 
March; typewriters and supplies are present- 
ed for the first time in its comparison for 
January and February. 

Six of the nine geographic divisions report- 
ed increased employment in February, the 
New England division leading with a gain 
of 2:3 per cent, followed by the East North 
Central with a gain of 1:6 per cent and the 
South Atlantic with a gain of 1-3 per cent. 


The West North Central and the Mountain 
divisions both show decreased employment 
owing to the beet-sugar industry’s ended sea- 
son; the Pacific division reported a drop of 
1 per cent. 


Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics which are being compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labor, in- 
dicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in twenty-four representative cities 
of the United States, as follows: October to 
December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 
per cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 
11 per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 
10 per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; 
January, 1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 
per cent; March, 1929, 14 per cent; April, 
1929, 12 per cent; May, 1929, 11 per cent; 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; July, 1929, 9 per cent; 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; September, 1929, 10 
per cent; October, 1929, 11 per cent; Novem- 
ber, 1929, 12 per cent; December, 1929, 16 per 
cent; January, .1930, 20 per cent; February, 
1930, 22 per cent; March, 1930, 21 per cent; 
April, 1930, 21 per cent; May, 1930, 20 per 
cent; June, 1930, 20 per cent; July, 1930, 22 
per cent; August, 1930, 22 per cent; Septem- 
ber, 1930, 21 per cent; October, 1930, 21 per 
cent; November, 1930, 22 per cent; December, 
1930, 16-6 per cent; January, 1931, 19-8 per 
cent; February, 1931, 19-0 per cent; March, 
1931, 18-2 per cent (first half of the month). 


According to a recent press report, William 
Green, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, estimated the number unemployed 
in the United States at the end of March as 
approximately 6,000,000. 





f£AIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ele Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


Reference was made in the Lasour GazgErts, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 380 last. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April issue at 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 


(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
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work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under the Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 
adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that “all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, 
piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adherence 
to the current wage rates and working hours 
in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A” 


conditions. Following is the «text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
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Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and _ reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 
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It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the 
contractor's premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts AWARDED RECENTLY 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned: 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Installation of Automatic Sprinkler System 
in Hangar A. 2, R.C.A.F. Training Establish- 
ment, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractor, The 
Automatic Sprinkler Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, March 14, 
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1931. Amount of contract, $15,900. A fair 

















wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 
: Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Dprimic| enitters eee fac. eee ee ee. $1 20 8 
Hie DOUPEDS as an ic Gn Ws sou aeons te 0 40 8 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at Lums- 
den, Sask. contractors, School 
Builders and Equipment Co., Regina, Sask. 
Date of contract, March 16, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $15,940 and unit prices for any 
additional work. 


Name of 


A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 

Bricklayers and masons............ $1 45 8 
Hollow tile layers...............-- 1 45 8 
IIASPOPOrS eno eie cde Pet sttc ea: Blaias’s 1 40 8 
Marble setters ® S.cccins «sca ceccees 1 25 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 25 8 
TONE CUELCT Sea. sis reagan c Oar gine 1 25 8 
Mis SOULETE: ae,.)2/0\stiotseiasidise ates Beis. 0 8 1 25 8 
Piectricians.#. 2s0somee 8 = «eases 1 10 8 
Carpenters and joiners 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers 1 00 8 
Concrete finishers. ... 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 00 8 
Teamster with team and wagon... 0 90 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 873 8 
Steam hoist engineers.............. 0 80 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 80 8 
oD ONLI LEY CLE ese cnie arma e esuge 2s 4205) 5¢9:2 0 80 8 
Gasoline engineers................. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 70 8 
Plectricians’ helpers............... 0 65 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................- 0 60 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 60 8 
Concrete floaters.) sms sales lee eve 0 50 8 
CONGrOLS MIZOIS..-i6 fa clels o o/ate,2\«/0'0,005;012 0 50 8 
Concrete workers..... 0 50 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 50 8 
Sire kari Vers a. 6 aero ws vise sfovcsesc/esis.c.s 0 45 8 

yard 
Metal lathers..... ..:. 20004002022 00% 0 08 8 











Construction of a public building at Port 


Credit, Ont. Name of contractors, Herod 
Construction Co., Ltd., Mimico, Ont. Date 


of contract, March 9, 1931. 
tract, $29,392 and unit prices for any additional 


Amount of con- 


work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Conerere workers .....c¢68:6.tee0 ene $0 50 8 
Concrete finishers...........2.+..:. 75 
StOMeMASONSS. 2.2 .iaa. creel eee 35 
SLOMOCULESES ec masestine cle cars, trees erean: 25 
Brigkilsyensdea-ceesonesahracs outers 35 


Structural steel workers............ 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Roofers—felt and gravel 
TDerrazzo layerse2:c0sa.anie< oes see: 
Marble setters. aeen fet ged toes 
Metal lathers. 
Plasterers........ 





Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Electricians, Class A............... 
Electricians, Class B........:....++ 
Electricians’ helpers............... 
Steam fitters’ helpers.............. 
Plumbers’ helpers 
MAID OULEI a: Ashen cree rasan aes 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 
Motor trucksdriver s.r eee 
Hoist engineersivs... da: catincsced: 
Cement mixer engineer... rare 
Compresser engineer............... 


FPHOHOCOCOC CORE H OCH HR HOH HR HHHHEOS 
go 
o 

©0 00 90 00 GO 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 09 0 C0 80 CO 00 GO 00 OO GO OD 














Electrical work in the Dominion Bureuu of 
Statistics, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Fred A. Wilson, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, February 27, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$4,775. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
PleChriClans wi tcsncs eee chee eee, $0 80 8 
Woaourerss Avia, cca eetectests sles s ase 6 0 45 & 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 70 8 
Driver. two horses and wagon..... 1 00 8 
Motor truck driver................ 0 50 8 








Construction of am extension to the wharf 
at St. Charles de Caplan, Bonaventure Co., 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Arthur Nadeau, 
Chandler, P.Q., and Chas. H. Nadeau, Port 
Daniel East, PQ. Date of contract, March 24, 
1931. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,032.44. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages -of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Gampenterstarain sc vca ce tne: vorwate $0 50 8 
Blacksmithst satadesen ssa esoctieerapss 0 50 8 
USGIIOUINOLIS), co cagaterote alate arare o1n\asecaysvorsvs 10) 0 35 8 
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Construction of an extension to wharf at 
Ste. Felicite, Matane Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Ludger Lemieux, Ltée, Ste. Marie 
Beauce, P.Q. Date of contract, March 30, 
1931. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$22,953. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Warpentersicccce detects nis cre, siersusie lier $0 55 8 
Tabolrersinee sce ate csthacieuisieletas 0 35 8 
Blacksmiths as, meee s cerleesiniee ses 0 55 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 


Construction of an extension to wharf at 
Ruisseau a la Loutre, Matane Co., P.Q. Name 
of contractors, J. E. Dussault and Adelard 
Guay, both of Levis, P.Q. Date of contract, 
March 18, 1931. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately, $11,277.50. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Garpenters acct eek rece ee $0 55 8 
MIMDELIMEN taste sicisteiels Saisiaeaisiee ey: 0 40 8 
Bslacksmithstn teases. ncene cons 0 55 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 
abourera eect cece ves me. 0 35 8 
Partial reconstruction of Log Slide and 


Downstream Apron of Submerged Dam at 
River du Lievre (Poupore), P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Victor E, A. Belanger, L’Orignal, 
Ont. Date of contract, March 12, 1931. 
Amount of contract, approximately $19,623. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
‘Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per da 
Carpenters codes cet oetenenioe. 70 8 . 
Concrete finishers.................. 0 75 8 
Stationary engineer................ 0 75 8 
iremanwencaccke techs cote dake 0 50 8 
PSI AO KSI CAB aa esse meets eilonenen 0 65 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 50 8 
HUA OULEIS MY saeis)nisrsteye Me tone aaione 0 40 8 





Construction of a breakwater, Beresford, 
Gloucester Co., N.B. Name of contractors, 
Joseph E. Connolly and Daniel P. Connolly, 
Bathurst, N.B. Date of contract, March 16, 


1931. Amount of contract, approximately 
$46,334.10. A: fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Carpenters sescactnye ccliseceninaneer $0 55 8 48 
Blackamithss,sscae serscumieceniniess 0 55 8 48 
Labourers: ae srcaracie esis. coectrsinen 0 35 8 48 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 4 50 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 


Construction, installation and delivery of 
a new Scotch boiler for Tug “ Monitor,” Sorel, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Les Chantiers 
Manseau, Ltée, of Sorel, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, March 21, 19831. Amount of contract, 
$10,584. A General Fair Wages Clause was 


inserted in the contract. 
e 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior fittings, etc.) 


Interior fittings for the public building at 
Calgary, Alta. Name of contractors, Smith 
Bros. & Wilson, Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of 
contract, March 14, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $22,733. The “B” labour conditions 
were inserted in the contract. 


DeEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of an addition to the CNR. 
Station Building at Levis, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, The Stewart Construction Co., 
Ltd., Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date contract author- 
ized, October 9, 1930. Amount of contract, 











$71,895. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 

Rates Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 

than than 

er hour er da 
Concrete workers.................. P$0 45 8 if 
Concrete mixers. Pach asso ceneen. 0 45 8 
Concrete floaters...............0.0. 0 45 8 
Concrete finishers...... 0 60 8 
Stonemasonss..c- eee enceeee eee. 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 

arpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 
elt and gravel roofers............. 0 60 & 
Metalllathersy)onitn. soe caatatens 0 60 Su" 
Plasterers:2ien eee et nee 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers...... 0 45 8 
Labourers: 26 to x.ceemerc tin ane 0 40 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 60 8 
Blectricians:teedesehie es oe 0 60 8 
d per day 

Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 7 50 8 

er week 
Motor truck driver................ P50 00 8 
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Demolishing existing foundations, excavat- 
ing, etc., and erecting foundations for new 
C.N.R. Station at Saint John, N.B. Name of 
contractors, B. Mooney & Sons, Ltd., Saint 
John, N.B. Date of contract, January 19, 
1931. Amount of contract, $29,317.70, 
certain percentages to cover overhead and 
profit. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


plus 
















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Warpenters #ic.c Agee = «esc San $0 75 8 44 
HH OGLTI ClANSiig.)< er catn acide Mobs ta 8 0 65 8 44 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers ce a eee ee 0 75 8 44 
elombers’ helpers... ses. esse 0 45 8 44 
Pipe AGharaten 285 eee ont oak 0 75 8 44 
erst LETS SRE h ais Scie tenes cee 0 65 8 44 
SQaziers fe eeet specie Ouseeb cee 0 65 8 44 
Drieklaversce 60... sheet actentehomade 115 8 44 
MMASONS so iaie s)5jn.015/9 0:0is.0)51 si0 16 81014 aime 1 15 8 44 
piniowenters srs eee eee 1 15 8 44 
Plasterers we ee ten. oo as eee eae 1 00 8 44 
athars= CP ess ees. os onde 0 75 8 44 
Cement finishers (floor)............ 0 60 8 48 
Cement finishers (wall) 1 00 8 44 
Sheet metal workers... 0 65 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 85 8 44 
Wood floor finishers...... eae 0 75 8 44 
Terrazzo layersi.. ee. sons. ceeeone 1.15 8 44 
Marblesworkers Ajith .aileistebe sees 1 35 8 44 
Roofers. . Sasaisrate asi 0 65 8 48 
Structural steel erectors. sisaas 1 00 8 44 
Elevator mechanics................ 1 00 8 44 
Piabourersise te soem nce eee eae 0 40 8 48 
Certificated hoist engineers......... 0 60 8 48 
per day 
Horse, cart and driver............. 4 50 8 48 
Wagon, team and driver........... 6 50 8 48 
per hour 
Grockidriversss sos \..dodesse eae 0 40 8 48 


Delivery and installation of blast plates on 
Bridge No. 6, Welland Ship Canal. Name of 
contractors, Standard Steel Construction Co., 
Ltd., Port Robinson, Ont. Date of contract, 
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March 6, 1931. Amount of contnact, $1,150. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Post OrriceE DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in March, 1931, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payments to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 


Making Metal Dating Stamps and Type, 
Brass Crown Seals, Cancellers, etec-— 


Pritchard-Andrews cae Las, Ot- 


tawa, Ont:.. ..$ 554 79 
Making and Repairing Rubber Sia 
Daters, ete— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa 269 35 
Capital Rubber Stamp ‘Works,  Ot- 
tawa; Ontis./... 7 90 
Making up and Ruppteine eee Our 
riers Uniforms— 
Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, P.Q. 783 41 
Jay Wolfe, Inc., Montreal, P.Q... 584 50 
Hamilton Uniform oe Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. mage ive ele? 
Miner Rubber Co, es Granby, 
P.O Be. Yis Fae esO SESS 
Mail Bag mee 
Ontario Equipment Co., Ltd,, Ot- 
tawa, Ont.. as UO ROU 
Baker Bros., Ottaw 7 ‘Ont... ; 9.090 00 
Scales. — 
Pritchard-Andrews es Ltd., Ot- 
Cawa,y Ont tennes 270 50 
Stamping Ink and Pade— 
Pritchard-Andrews cou Ltd., oe 
tawa, Ont.. 113 78 
Letter Boxes.— 
Pritchard- Ange ews ie Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 615 80 


Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council it 
is provided that certain conditions, referred 
to therein as “A” Conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department 
or departments of Canada, in connection with 
all agreements made by the Government in- 
volving the grant of Dominion public funds 
in the form of subsidy, advance, loan, or guar- 


antee for any of the purposes mentioned. 


Under this authority, fair wages conditions are 
prepared from time to time in the Department 
of Labour for insertion in contracts awarded 
by the Harbour Commissions throughout 
Canada. The labour conditions in question are 
similar to those which are applicable to con- 
tracts awarded by the several departments of 
ithe Dominion Government and take the form 
of either the General Fair Wages Clause or a 


fuir wages schedule. 
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The Department of Labour was recently 
notified that the following construction con- 
tract was executed by the Saint John Harbour 
the above-mentioned 


Commissioners under 


conditions :— 


Saint John Harbour Commissioners 


Construction of a wooden shed at Berth No. 
17, West Saint John, N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Ashley A. Colter, Fredericton, 
N.B. Date of contract, December 16, 1930. 
Amount of contract, approximately $153,.867,60. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
, than than 

per per per 

hour day week 
Blacksmuthsitnspaae tt ei aetantstete $0 65 8 48 
Carpentersieeenenn eer ecore 0 75 8 48 
Hilectricianpipe ninco ste ecrercer 0 65 8 48 
Pinemieni, cen iecicidanss sens moe 0 45 8 48 
Waboureras te ageceete ve cients. cease 0 40 8 48 
Mechanics’ helpers...............+> 0 45 8 48 
Painters vaneirtu des cis hiearehnn shrek ee 0 65 8 48 
Plum bersxienagee sodas hosesateens 0 75 8 48 
Riggorsmrerr irene tects 0 65 8 48 
iam Orient eee otters ear cae eve 0 50 8 48 
Sheet metal workers..... ......... 0 65 8 48 
Stationary engineers..............- 0 65 8 48 
SvOmMli thers. Sees settee « aie evnt siete taly ave 0 75 8 48 

per day 
Driver, horse and cart............: 5 00 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 
per hour 

Roofers). ce5.g des nareen ees 0 65 8 48 











RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working  condi- 
tions that have recently been received 
by the Department. Such agreements are 
summarized each month in the Lazsour 
GazettE. In the majority of cases the 
agreements are signed by both the employers 
and the employees. Verbal agreements, which 
are also included in the records, are schedules 
of rates of wages and hours of labour and other 
conditions of employment agreed upon be- 
tween the parties concerned, and in effect 
though not signed. In addition to these, im- 
portant schedules of wages are summarized, 
including civie schedules. In each agreement 
or schedule, the rates of wages for the prin- 
cipal classes of labour are given, with other 
information of general interest. 


Fishing and Trapping 


Prince Rupert, B.C.—FisHina Vesser Own- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION OF Prince Rupert AND 
THE OWNERS AND CAPTAINS OPERATING 
Hauisut FISHING Boats FROM CANADIAN 
Ports ON THE PaciFIc Coast AND THE 
Deep SEA FISHERMEN’S UNION OF THE 
PACIFIC. 


Agreement to be in effect for the fishing 
season from February 16, 1931, to December 31, 
1931, and thereafter unless cancelled by either 
party giving 30 days’ notice. 

All members of the crews shall be union 
members except the captain and any owner 
who owns one forth or over in his own vessel, 

A delegate will be elected in each boat to 
see that this is carried out. 


The share of the vessel will be one fifth of 
the gross stock from which the price of any 
fishing gear lost on fishing grounds or stolen 
from the vessel and pilot and custom dues wili 
be deducted. Fishermen agree to pay their 
share of certain supplies required and to re- 
place lost and condemned fishing gear. 

All Canadian halibut iishing boat owners will 
pay the Marine Sick Benefit tax* when taking 
their first clearance at the customs office. 

The rights of sick mariners on ships paying 
the duty are stated in section 386 of the Act 
(LaBour GAzETTE, April, 1925, page 332). 

All disputes that cannot be settled on board 
must be referred to the Association and the 
union for adjustment. No union member may 
be refused employment because of any dispute 
with any other master or owner until the dis- 
pute in question has been finally settled be- 
tween the association and the union. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


QurEBEC, P.Q—CrERTAIN NEWSPAPER PUBLISH- 
ERS AND JOB PRINTING OFFICES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Locat No, 302. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 


14, 1931, to February 14, 1932, but if anything 
should occur which might change the present 


working conditions, the agreement may be 
terminated on 15 days’ notice from either 
party. 


Only union members to be employed and 
competent men will be furnished by the union. 
If none available, other men may be employed 
but they shall apply to join the union. 

Hours: for day work 8 per day, a 48-hour 
week; for night work, 74 per night, a 45-hour 


*Under the provisions of the Canada Ship- 
ping Act dues are levied on every ship arriving 
in port for the purpose of maintaining a hos- 
pital for the care and treatment of sick 
mariners, 
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week. Split shifts running from day into night 
hours or vice versa shall consist of 45 hours 
per week and be paid at night rates. 

Overtime: all overtime, time and one half; 
double time to be paid to day staff for work 
before 7 a.m. and for all work performed by 
them on Sundays. Labour Day, Christmas Day 
and New Year’s Day. A member who is called 
back for extra work after leaving the office, 
will be guaranteed the payment of two hours 
overtime. 

Wages: $32.50 per week for day work and 
$34.50 per week for night work. Foremen to 
receive at least $3 per week extra for day work 
and $4 per week extra for night work. 

Foremen to hire all help and to judge their 
competency. 

When the staff is decreased, those last em- 
ployed will be discharged first. 

The union reserves the right to refuse to 
execute all work received from or destined for 
struck offices. 

Apprentices may be employed in the ratio of 
one toe every five journeymen or fraction there- 
of regularly employed. Apprentices will be 
examined by the foreman of the office and the 
local apprenticeship committee on beginning 
the apprenticeship. They will serve five years 
and must pass examinations before being pro- 
moted. They must also complete the course in 
printing given by the international union. Pro- 
vision is made for apprentices to learn all 
branches of the work. 

Wages for apprentices: for first two years 
at the discretion of the employer but not less 
than $6 per week at the beginning. For day 
work wages are from S10 per week for first 
half of third year, to $18 per week for second 
half of fifth year; for night work $2 per week 
extra. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the parties will be referred to an arbitration 
committee consisting of two members from 
each party and a fifth chosen by them, whose 
decision will be final and binding. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Toronto, OnTARIO—CrRTAIN MANUFACTURERS 
or JApIES’ DRESSES AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LADIES GARMENT \VorKERS’ UNION 
AND THE Toronto Joint Boarp oF CLOAK, 
Surr aND DressMAKERS’ UNIoN, Loca. 
Nos. 14, 68, 72, 83 AND 92 or THE INTER- 
NATIONAL Lapies’ GARMENT WORKERS. 


This agreement was signed by a number of 
employers as a result of the strike which was 
noted in the LAsour GAZETTE, March, page 281, 
and in this issue, page...., the strike being 
still in progress in other shops. 

Agreement to be in effect from date of sign- 
ing to January 31, 1932, and thereafter trom 
year to year until either party gives notice 30 
days before January 31, of any year. 

Only members in good standing in the union 
will be employed and employers will apply to 
the union for all help required. 

The manufacturer agrees that he individually, 
any member of a firm, syndicate or partnership, 
director of an incorporated company, foreman 
or forelady will not do any of the work of cut- 
ting, operating, pressing, finishing, draping, 
trimming, sample making, tucking and hem- 
stitching or other work required in the process 
of making the garment, except for the purpose 
of instructing workers. 
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Hours: 
week, 

Overtime: no overtime will be permitted as 
long as additional employees can be secured 
from the union. The amount of overtime will 
not exceed 24 hours in any day or 10 hours in 
any week. No overtime work will be permitted 
on Saturday after 12 noon. For overtime work, 
cutters will be paid time and one half and other 
workers at straight time. Time workers will 
be entitled to a minimum of four hours pay 
whenever they are put to work. Week workers 
will be entitled to. be paid for legal holidays 
in all shops where this has previously been the 


custom. 
Wages per week: cutters $37.50, assistant 
apprentices to be adjusted indi- 


8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 


eutters and 
vidually, finishers $18, drapers $22, operators 
$37.50, pressers $44. Wages for both time 
workers and piece workers are now 15 per cent 
higher than previously paid. Piece work prices 
will be based on the sum of $37.50 per week 
for operators and $44 for pressers of average 
ability, the piece work prices to be agreed upon 
between the manufacturer and a committee of 
employees. 

No worker may employ a helper, but all 
workers in the shop must be directly hired and 
paid by the manufacturer. No employer will 
make any individual contract with any employee 
nor accept any cash deposit or other security 
from any employee and no work will be given 
the employees to be manufactured or worked 
upon at home. 

No employee who has been engaged in the 
shop for a week or more will be discharged 
without good and sufficient eause. Any dis- 
charges will be subject to review by the union. 

When there is not sufficient work for all 
emplovees, the available work in the shop will 
be divided as equally as possible among all the 
employees properly engaged in the work who 
are competent to do the work. The manufac- 
turer will employ at least one cutter. 

A shop chairman will be elected by the 
employees to whom all disputes will be 
yeferred. If he and the manufacturer cannot 
settle any dispute it will be referred to a union 
representative, and later, if necessary, to arbi- 
tration. If these means fail, the matter will 
be arbitrated in accordance with the Ontario 
Arbitration Act. No strike or lockout to occur 
pending such arbitration. No work shall be 
done by the manufacturer for any firm or com- 
pany against whom the union is conducting a 
strike. : 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Haminton, Onrtartio—Hamitton — District 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS AND THE [NTER- 
NATIONAL BrorTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Locan No. 105. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1930, to August 31, 1931. Six months’ notice 
of any change must be given by either party. 

Only union members to be employed, with 
the exception of shop superintendents who are 
not included in the agreement. No union mem- 
ber will be permitted to work for any con- 
tractor who is not a party to this agreement, 
and no member shall engage in the business as 
an electrical contractor without first giving 
thirty days’ notice to the union and to the 
electrical contractors. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
woek. On shift work, men will be paid nine 
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hours for eight hours’ work when two or more 
shifts per day are used. Shifts to be changed 
in rotation weekly. 

Overtime: time and one half until 10 p.m. on 
other days and 5 p.m. on Saturdays; all other 
overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

Wages for journeymen wiremen: 
per hour. 

For work out of the city, fare and expenses 
will be paid by the employers and union mem- 
bers will receive the rate of wages paid in the 
district where they are working if it is higher 
than that provided in this agreement. 

If any journeyman is responsible for doing 
any work in violation of the Canadian Elec- 
trical Code rules or in such a manner that it 
will not pass inspection, he shall do the work 
properly in his own time and at his own ex- 
pense or pay for same being done. 

One apprentice to be allowed to every four 
journeymen. Apprentices now in the trade are 
to be classified as soon as possible by a joint 
examining board upon determination of their 
length of service and qualifications, this board 
to be appointed by the local union and 
representative contractors. The first six months 
of apprenticeship to be probationary, after 
which they will become union members. 


95 cents 


Wages for apprentices: first half of first year 
$6 per week, second half $9, first half of 
second year $12 per week, second half $16, 
first half of third year $18 per week, second 
half $20, first half of fourth year 60 cents 
per hour, second half 70 cents per hour. 


VictortA, B.C.—GrneraL Contractors Asso- 
CIATION OF VICTORIA AND THE UNITED 
BroTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
or America, Locan No. 1598. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 24, 
1931, to April 30, 1932. Either party desiring 
any change will give 90 days’ notice before 
April 30, 1932, after which date this agreement 
will remain in force until a new agreement is 
reached. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday 
inclusive, a 40-hour week; night shifts to be 
paid 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours, including Saturday mornings; all other 
overtime, including Sundays amd _ holidays, 
deuble time. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: $7.00 per 
day. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1931 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


pee movement in prices in. March con- 

tinued downward, both the weekly fam- 
ily budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being lower than in 
February. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
im some sixty-nine cities was again lower at 
$9.14 at the beginning of March, as compared 
with $9.44 for February; $11.67 for March, 
1930; $11.23 for March, 1929; $10.92 for 
March, 1928; $11.05 for March, 1927; $11.46 
for March, 1926; $10.74. for March, 1925; 
$10.58 for March, 1924; $10.79 for March, 
1923; $10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 for 
March, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$12.66 for March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 
1914. The most important declines occurred 
in the prices of beef, veal, mutton, pork, lard, 
fresh eggs, cheese, bread, flour, beans and 
potatoes. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$19.47 at the beginning of March, as com- 
pared with $19.78 for February; $21.96 for 
March, 1930; $21.52 for March, 1929; $21.15 
for March, 1928; $2129 for March, 1927; 
$21.77 for March, 1926; $21.00 for March, 
1925; $21.00 for March, 1924; $21.42 for March, 
1923; $20.96 for March, 1922; $23.87 for 
March, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 


$20.00 for March, 1918; and $14.35 for March, 
1914. Fuel and rent showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, was again lower at 
75.1 for March, as compared with 76 for 
February; 91.9 for March, 1980; 95.6 for 
March, 1929; 97.7 for March, 1928; 97.3 for 
March, 1927; and 101.3 for March, 1926. 
Ninety-six prices quotations were lower, fifty- 
eight were higher and three hundred and 
forty-eight were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials six of the eight main groups 
declined, while two were slightly higher. The 
groups which declined were: the Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group, mainly be- 
cause of lower prices for wheat, corn, cotton 
seed oil, cocoanut oil and potatoes, which 
more than offset higher prices for barley, rye, 
oatmeal and rolled oats; the Animals and 
their Products group, due to lower quotations 
for canned salmon, calves, hogs, lambs, eggs 
and leather; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group, because of lower prices for cer- 
tain lines of lumber; the Iron and its Pro- 
ducts group, owing to lower prices for gal- 
vanized steel sheets and automobile body 
plates; the Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group, because of reductions in the 

(Continued on page 486) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTIN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA ND ame 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 
average family 


A. SS 


















































































































































_, Quan-! (t) | CD) Mar.| Mar.| Mar.] Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| F b.| Mar 
Commodities | tity 1900] 1905 | 1910 | 1913 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927] 1928 | 1929 | 1930 1931 | 1931 
c Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc Cc Cc c Cc Cc c GC. c c Cc c c c 
Beel, sirloin. ...) 2 Ib. |27-2/ 30-4) 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 66-6] 74-6 69-2] 56-6] 55-0] 55-2| 58-0] 58-01 66-61 70-01 72-4] 62-4/ 58- 
Beef, shoulder.) 2" |19-6/ 24-6) 26-0) 29-6] 32-8] 47-6] 48-8] 43-6] 32-2] 30-2/ 29-9/ 31-6] 32-2 39-61 43.6] 46-4 37.0 aL 
Veal, shoulder.) 1% |10-0/ 11-3) 12-8] 15-7] 17-3] 26-0] 26-3] 26-1] 19-7| 18-5] 18-4] 19-3| 20-2] 22-0] 24.9] 28.7| 91.6 20-8 
Mutton, roast...) 1 { |11-8] 12-2] 16-8) 19-1) 20-9) 32-3] 33-9] 31-9| 26-6| 27-6] 28-9| 29-5] 29-2| 30-1| 30.8| 31.51 27.5| 28.5 
Pork, leg....... 1, [22:2] 13-1) 18-0} 19-5| 20-2] 34-4] 37-5] 34-9] 29-5] 26-5] 25-3] 29-7] 28-6] 25-1| 28-0] 30.61 25.2/ 22.9 
Pork, salt... 2H [21-8] 25-0) 34-4) 35-2) 36-8] 65-2] 71-6] 68-2] 52-4] 51-4] 47-8] 54-8] 53-8] 50-6] 53-0] 55.4| 52.6] 4904 
eer 1% [25-4] 17-8) 24-5] 24-7/ 25-9] 46-5] 52-6] 54-5] 40-4] 40-3] 34-4] 41-91 39-8] 35-8] 37-91 40-1] 37-11 94.3 
Lard, pure.. 2 ¥* {26-2} 28-2/ 40-6) 38-4) 37-6] 68-0] 79-2] 59-4] 43-0] 45-6] 47-0] 49-4| 44-6] 43-4] 44-4] 43-01 40.21 36.8 
ges, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7/ 30-0) 33-3] 33-7) 37-0] 58-9] 73-9] 55-0] 50-7] 52-3] 52-5] 46-4] 50-9] 46-11 51-31 52-01 35-1/ 34.0 
Eggs, storage...) 1 “ (20-2) 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 33-3] 50-5] 63-3| 50-6] 45-6] 41-9] 45-7] 38-71 44-7] 40-1| 44.7] 45.8] 27.41 27.6 
uk...... Lesees 8 ats.|36-6) 39-6) 48-0) 51-6] 53-4) 72-0] 90-6] 90-6| 76-2] 71-4] 73-2] 73-2] 73-2] 73-81 75-01 76.8] 72-0] 71.4 
ees... 2 Ib. /44-2) 49-4) 52-0] 58-0) 61-2] 97-6]132-6/106-2] 75-0] 91-6 72-6} 91-2] 86-8] 83-2} 89-0] 83-2] 67-0] 66-6 
utter, cream- 
“ 125-5] 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 35-5] 54-3] 72-9] 63-0] 43-5] 53-5] 40-6] 50-7] 48-6] 45-6] 49-0] 45-4] 37-7] 37-6 
«, [16-1] 17-6) 18-5) 20-5) 21-2) 33-1] 40-7] 39-0] 31-1]§34-3]§30-1]§32-7|$30-7|§32-3]§33-8]832-8|§28-8]§28-2 
«, [t4-6| 15-7/ 17-5] 19-1) 19-2] 30-4] 38-2] 37-7] 28-4]§34-3]§30- 1]§32-7|§30-7]§32-3]§33-8|§39-8]§98-8]§28-2 
55-5) 58-5] 66-0) 61-5] 64-5)/114-5/136-5/127-5/105-0/102-0/120-0/114-0]114-0/115-51115-5|117-01 97-5| 96-0 
“. |25-0) 28-0) 33-0] 32-0] 32-0] 67-0) 76-0] 66-0). 48-0] §44-0]§62-0]§54-0/§53-0/§52-01$49-0]§51-01§35-01§34-0 
« 118-0} 19-5) 21-0) 22-0/ 21-0) 37-5] 41-5] 34-0] 27-5] 27-5] 32-0] 29-0] 30-0/ 31-5/ 31-5/ 31-5] 25-5] 25-5 
“" {10-4 10-6] 10-4] 11-4) 11-8] 20-6] 32-0] 24-0} 19-2]§20-6]§21-6]§21-8]§21-8]821-2/§20-8]§20-4]819-21819-0 
“ | 8-6] 9-4) 10-8) 12-4] 12-0] 33-6] 23-4] 19-8] 17-2] 17-0] 16-4] 15-8] 16-4] 16-6] 23-4] 19-8} 14-2] 13-0 
“1 9-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 19-5] 21-3] 28-7} 22-9] 22-6] 21-0] 20-7] 19-6] 20-0] 20-3] 21-21 20-9] 19-3] 18-7 
E ne “ }11-5} 9-6} 9-9} 11-9) 12-9] 17-1] 27-0] 21-4) 18-4] 19-2] 15-6) 15-7] 15-1] 1373] 13-7] 16-3] 12-21 19-9 
ugar, granula 
Bie. ae 4 “ 121-6) 22-0) 24-0) 23-6) 29-4) 42.4] 72-8] 50-4] 34-4] 45-6] 35-6] 31-6] 33-6] 32-0] 30-0] 28-8} 25-2] 95-9 
Sugar, yellow...) 2 “ |10-0/ 9-8] 10-8) 11-0} 10-4] 20-0] 33-8] 24-0] 16-4] 21-6] 17-0] 15-0] 16-0] 15-2| 14-2] 13-8] 19-9] 12.9 
Tea, black...... 4“ | 8-2] 8-3) 8-7} 8-9} 8.6] 12-7] 16-4] 14-3] 13-6]§15-5]/$17-91817-9|817-9]§17-9/817-61817-1|$14-2/§14-1 
ea, green...... i 8-7) 8-7| 9-1] 9-3) 9-1] 12-1] 16-9] 15-7] 14-7]$15-5]/§17-9]§17-9]§17-9]§17-9|$17-61§17-1|§14-2/§14-1 
OP. heen t “ | 8-6) 8-8) 8-9} 9-4] 9-5] 10-2] 15-2] 14-4] 13-3] 13-4] 15-0] 15-3] 15-4] 15-2] 15-1| 14-71 13-0} 12-9 
Potatoes. bag/24-1) 28-0) 30-3] 36-0) 40-5] 72-2]140-3] 57-4] 52-0] 40-8] 50-5] 98-0] 61-3) 55-4] 43-8] 83-2] 41-31 38-7 
Vinegar... iO Cts 7/5 get) | vie “Sle a8} FOF = -Ol del) 1-0]. £-0|> L-0).-4-0| t-0| °1-0| 1-0!) aol tel eo 
§ Selb ita not RSE wed Sarlmett. | weSielieSoc|* Sil ese ns 
All Foods......|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-68/12-66]15-98|.3-23].0-54]:0-79|0- 74/41 -46/11-05/10-92/11-23/11-67| 9-44] 9-i4 
c e c c. c c c c ¢ Ce Cus iG Cie Cc. c. Cis C. Cc. 
Starch, laundry| }Ib.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-1] 4-6] 4-6] 4-7] 4-1] 4-0} 4-1] 4-4] 4-4] 4-1] deal aa] deol a0 
Coal, anthracite Mg ton|39-5| 45-2] 48-1] 55-0) 54-6] 71-7] 92-8|118-4/108-7/118-0]105-1{112-7/105-3]102-81102-4/101-5/101-4{101 «5 
al, bitumin- 
ese. <r. “« « 131.1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7| 38-6] 57-9| 66-8] 86-4| 68-7] 74-6] 64-6] 65-7| 64-5] 63-8] 63-2] 63-4] 62-4] 62-5 
Wood, hard.....|“ ed.|32-5| 35-3} 38-8] 42-5] 41-9] 68-6] 77-5] 88-3] 78-7| 79-8] 77-7| 76-7| 76-1] 75-4| 76-9] 76-11 75-4] 75-3 
Wood, soft......|“ “ |22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-9] 49-4] 59-4] 65-9] 58-5] 59-4] 56-2| 55-6] 56-01 56-2] 55-7| 54-01 54-3] 54-1 
Coal oil........ 1 gal.|24-0| 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-7] 26-3] 33-1] 38-8] 31-8] 31-4| 30-6] 30-1] 31-8] 31-1] 31-0] 31-2| 30-7| 30-5 
stivss| $ s/s 18] 8) 8 1s] 8 | sts | sl sts | sg ls 
Fuelandlight*|...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-91] 2-74]-3-39] 3-98] 3-46] 3-63] 3-34] 3-41] 3-34] 3-29] 3-29] 3-26] 3-241 3-24 
$ Shee Sch Pa lete cle iS ep Seles) | cea Sol eles eee 
ents... 2....4>- } mo.|2-37| 2-89] 4-05| 4-75! 4-77 4-56] 5-69] 6-62] 6-91] 6-96] 6-88] 6-86] 6-85| 6-90] 6-96] 6-99] 7-06] 7-06 
Sha S| Salles: Ne Se oS Silh asl 0S le Sy leS esi Si Sa Slee 
firotals........|....+s 9-37|10-50|12-76 14-02|14-35|29- 60/25 01/23 -87/20-96]21-42/21 -00/21-77/21 - 29/21 15/21 -52/21- 96149: 78119-47 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
3 $ 3 $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ | $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-83| 6-82] 7-29| 7-46/12-61/16-24]13-75]10-83)11-12]11-12] 11-72] 10-96/10-85|11-17]11-68] 9-84] 9-59 
i -26| 5-81] 6-34] 6-70/11-07/14-17|12-21| 9-80] 9-73] 9-82|10-97/10-12| 9-58] 9-93/10-77| 9-13] 9-08 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81 5 P 
New Brunswick...... 5-83! 6+35| 7-04| 7-36/12-61|15-80|13-40/10- /8]11-01|10-98]12-08]11-08]10-86]11-00/11-49] 9-73] 9-57 
Quebec 7) 5-18] 6-64] 6-33} 6-87| 7-23/12-62)15-26|12-78/10-10]10-57|10-14]11-16]10-35/10-11]10-49]10-86| 8-91] 8-57 
intario..............| 5-O1| 5-60 6-50] 7-20] 7-60|12-72|16-03/12-99|10-39|10-71]10-47|11-53]11-12|10-97/11-16/11-61] 9-38] 9-07 
Manitoba............ §-85| 6-19| 7-46| 7-87] 8-28)12-07|15-90)13 -18|10-41|10-27|10-43] 10-52] 10-42|10-56|11- 1411-60] 8-85] 8-52 
Saskatchewan 6-86] 6-92| 7-86] 8-25] 8-24/12-63]15-67|13-32|10-58]10-62]11-09]10-92]11-35]11-04]11-62] 11-84) 9-02] 8-62 
Alberta... ...0s. 0.00 6-02| 6-50] 8-00] 8-33) 8-35/12-93|15-78/13-16|10-17/10-41]11-04]10-84|10-95]10-91|11-65] 11-93] 9-12] 8-65 
British Columbia. ...} 6-90] 7-74] 8°32] 9-13) 8-91]12-95|16-€5]14-21]11-47| 11-50] L1-95]12-03]11-79]11-91|12-23]12-71]10-47|10-24 





December only. §Kind most sold. ‘*For electric light and gas see text. 
ae alge anterion Hoe cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 






































Beef Pork Bacon 
by So ~ - 7 te 
o a .o ° sh 80 fy be + -o -@® 2o 
LOCALITY ES Ny al Ae : Baw |e sm | a | eer Hoc: | Scie 
e2[52|se/z2| 22) eg | se | cg | st2|/ S22] 33 | 28 
Oo Sul es Sul eo eal seco.) Escola Samlmmesis 28 | 285] 865] 33 g2 
oO oa}; al ea] Sa oe De ae gan a) i @ So 
n [a= fa n n > = Dn Q faa) q 
cents | cents| cents| cents} cents| cents | cents | eents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)......... 29-3 | 24-8 | 23-3 | 17-1] 13-9 20-8 26-5 22°9 24-7 34-3 38-7 52-8 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 32-2 | 27-7 | 24-9 | 19-4 | 16-2 19-0 25-4 27-7 24-8 34-2 38-0 52-0 
I —Sydnevyisencissuietcetceis secre 31-8 | 25-4 | 24-7 | 19-7 | 16-8 90) |b-eee 27-2 26-4 33-3 35-6 50 
2—New Glasgow.........- 31-9 | 28-1 | 24-5 | 20-2 | 14-2 16-5 23-3 27-5 23-7 31-6 35-1 49-8 
8—Amberst.........0-000¢ 33-4 | 28-1 | 23-2 | 19-7 | 15-8 BYU oo gree 25 22-2 34-4 39-2 50 
A—Ealifaxtss ssc msiceicls 36-2 | 29-5 | 28-7 | 21-5 | 17-6 18-9 25-7 28-3 23-8 35-3 37:8 57 
56—Windsor.........-..00+ 30 25 23-5 | 17-5 | 17-5 22-5 27-5 30 26-7 38-7 42-5 51-7 
G—Trurossqraccerace were 30 30 25 18 15 15 Do 28 25-8 31-8 37-6 53-4 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 32-5 | 30 30 22 GM: | eae 0) Gos 25 23-5 34 36-3 50 
New Brunswick (average). .| 33-4 | 27-7 | 25-1 | 19-2 | 16-2 18-1 23-4 26-6 24-8 35-3 40-8 55-8 
8—Moncton........0s60000- 31 Deed |) 2ibeb) lekdo2s | bos sl eee 25 29 24 34-4 40-4 54 
§—St Johns. ....00-0s0+ 00. 36-7 | 27-5 | 26-3 | 20 16-5 OO eames 27-7 25-2 35-5 42-4 58 
10—Fredericton............ 35-7 | 29-2 | 30-8 | 21 17-5 16-2 21-7 26-7 25-9 36-2 40-7 57-5 
11—Bathurst............... 30 2Oo2F2L=) WLS sta). io)-4a lee ete eee 23 24 35 39-5 53-7 
Quebec (average)............ 25-8 | 23-5 | 22-9 | 15-3 | 11-4 17-0 26-2 21:3 22-6 33-2 36-6 54-0 
12=Qucbeoeean tonnes 26-7 | 26-2 | 23-1 | 17-9 | 11-5 17-9 26 20-7 22-6 31 36-4 54-3 
13—Three Rivers........... 25-6 | 24-2 | 27-8 | 15-5 | 12-5 17-5 25-7 21 24-9 39-7 41 54-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 29-7 | 25 26 19 15 21-7 27-7 24 23-6 31 35-3 55-8 
16—Soreleyy.ccdesttaccmcistect 25-5 | 25 23 15 10 15 25 21-5 25 36-5 40 52-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 22 20 18 12-6 | 9-7 18-7 25-2 18 19 34-2 38-3 53 
W—StoJonn sete 26-5 | 24-4 | 22-5 | 14-2 | 10-2 18-5 26-7 23-2 20-2 33-3 38-7 56 
18—Thetford Mines ....... 21 20-3 | 20 14-3 | 10-7 16 24 18-2 23-2 29 32 51-7 
19—Montreal.............-. 31-2 | 25-9 | 26-4 | 15-5 | 12-5 13-3 29-3 21-5 23 31-6 33-6 54-7 
0-H ull ee eee 23-6 | 20-3 | 19-7 | 14-1] 10-2 14-1 26-3 23-3 21-7 32-3 33-8 53-5 
Ontario (average)............ 29-4 | 24-7 | 23-3 | 17-4] 14-0 22-2 26-8 21-7 24-9 31-7 35-9 51-0 
I Ottawa eee eee 29-2 | 24-7 | 23-3 | 17-9 | 13-3 19-4 27-1 20-8 22-4 33-6 37 54-1 
22—Brockville. .| 31-7 | 26-7 | 25 17-5) |) 11-7 AAT eee 21-7 22-5 40 44 55 
23—Kingston...........000- 29-6 | 24-7 | 22-8 | 17-7 | 12-2 17-1 26-6 20-8 22-1 29-3 34-1 49 
24—Belleville.......... veee| 20°4 | 20-8 | 22-2 | 16-2 | 12-7 21-3 27 22-2 23 32-6 38-7 51-9 
25—Peterborough, ........ 31-7 | 26-3 | 25-1 | 16-7 | 14 23-7 28-3 21-2 25-5 29-7 32-7 49-4 
26—Oshawa 29-8 | 25 21-6 | 16-9 | 15 24 27-5 21-6 25-2 33-3 36-6 50-4 
27—Orillia..... 25 20-8 | 20-9 | 16-5 | 13-6 24 28-3 22 25-3 30-4 34-8 49-2 
28—Toronto 31-7 | 25-2 | 24-3 | 17-5 | 16-1 20-7 30°3 20-9 23-3 32 38-6 52-9 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 28 24-6 | 24-6 | 19-6 | 12-9 OA OA eed 23 23-5 31-5 36 51-7 
30—St. Catharines ........ 26:2 | 21-2 | 23-5 | 15-2 | 11-3 19-8 22 20°3 21-8 29-1 32-8 48-4 
$l—Hamiltons. 02. oles. -2 | 26-1 | 24-3 | 19-1 | 17 22-7 25 19-8 lees 28-7 33-3 49-3 
B2—BrantlOrd ss sisi¢/0.s.ersree 011 . 25-3 | 23 17-3 | 13-3 22-3 26-9 20-7 23 29-4 35-2 50-6 
BS— GALE fo osieisicyciaizsis isieeesie -2 | 26-2 | 22-2] 17-5 | 15-7 23-2 27-7 22s TA cops 30-6 34-3 51-1 
84—Guelph ....06. 000 cece +4 | 24-6 | 22 17-3 | 14-1 24 24-7 20-2 23-5 29-5 32-9 46-1 
35— Kitchener. : 25-2 | 21-6 | 18-2 | 15-2 Ott | eae are 22-6 25 28-5 31 48-6 
36—Woodstock 25 23-2 | 18-1 | 15-6 21-7 25 21-3 25 29-8 33-8 50 
37—Stratford.. 24-7 | 21-5 | 18-7 | 15-4 22-1 25-7 21-2 28 28 31-6 48 
BS ONGC ON ede cae terete ciel +3 | 24-5 | 22-1 | 16-1 | 12-9 20-9 24-7 22-4 22-2 31-2 34-6 50-4 
SO— Ob A NOMAS as vareicteciete ele 28-2 | 23-3 | 22-3 | 16-2 | 12-5 21-2 27 19-5 23-5 30-2 33-8 49-6 
40—Chatham. ...2 cscs. a 23-7 | 21-4 | 16-4 | 11-5 22-2 26-1 22-2 23-9 29-6 33-7 48-7 
41—Windsor... +3 | 23-3 | 22-6 | 17-7 | 13-3 22-3 26-8 20-7 24 30-2 35-8 51-9 
42—Sarnia......s00cesececes 25 25 17 15 22 Pte | ena oot 27-7 27-5 35-7 48 
43—Owen Sound 21 18 16-2 | 13-9 24-3 23-7 202s eee 32-3 36-1 49-8 
44—North Bay............. 34-3 | 28-3 | 25 17-3 | 13-1 21-7 26-7 21 24-6 34-1 37 55 
45—Sudbury............... 35 28-5 | 27-2 | 19-6 | 15-6 O30 5u eens 22-7 28 35-5 40-1 52:3 
46—Cobalt 27-7 | 25 23:5 | 19-5 | 15-8 Dope alate 19-3 28 34 37-2 50-5 
47—Timmins 28-7 | 25 25-3 | 18-3 | 12:3 23-3 27:5 24 27-7 33-7 37 57 
48—Sault Ste. Marie 32-5 | 27-4 | 22-8 | 16-1 | 13-2 22-4 32-7 23-9 27-6 36-2 38-4 51-5 
49—Port Arthur 28 23-7 | 24-6 | 17-5 | 14:3 25 30 25 27-6 35 39-9 57-2 
50—Fort William.... ...| 30 25-3 | 28 17-1 | 16-8 23-4 7-5 24-2 28-5 34-6 39-1 55-4 
Manitoba (average).......... 26-8 | 20-1 | 21-3 | 14-8 | 11-9 17-5 23-3 20-4 21-5 32-3 36-1 50-8 
61—Winnipeg.......6060000. 28-6 | 21 22-4 | 14-5 | 13-3 18-2 23 19-2 23 29-8 33-9 49-1 
62—-BranGOn\ ocvuiencneoeets 24-9 | 19-1 | 20-1 | 15 10-5 16-7 23-5 21-6 20 34-7 38-3 52-5 
Saskatchewan (average)....| 27-4 | 22-0 | 20-1 | 15-0 | 12-0 18-5 25-4 20-1 19-1 35-4 40-6 53-8 
DS— ROPING be caheivicrsisie) cieroinare « 28 21-2 | 18-3 | 13-5 | 11-7 15-8 26-1 19-2 18 34-5 42-5 56-2 
54—Prince Albert.......... 25 20 20 14 10 A ee al WR 20 20 35 38-2 47-5 
55—Saskatoon.............. 26-7 | 22 20-7 | 16 11-9 17 25 20-3 19-3 37-4 40-5 52-9 
56—Moose Jaw...........+. 30 24-6 | 21-3 | 16-5 | 14-2 21 25 2Oe TARR. le 34-5 41 58-5 
Alberta (average)............ 26-4 | 21-5 | 20-4 | 14-0} 11-1 18-3 23-6 20-8 23:8 37-0 42-8 51-4 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 27 22-5 | 21-6 | 138-9 | 11-4 16:6 24-5 24-2 23-7 40-4 45-5 55 
58—Drumbheller............ 25 20 20 15 Sane 20) Leonean es REE: Se 25 40 47-5 55 
59—Edmonton... 27-1 | 23-1 | 24-4 | 14 11-2 19 25-8 19-1 22-9 31-8 37-2 43-8 
60—Calgary.... 3 27-7 | 22 18-1 | 13-6 | 11-9 18-9 21-5 20-9 22-6 34-1 39-6 51-4 
61—Lethbridge 25 20 17-7 | 13-3 | 10 17 22-7 19 25 38-8 44-2 52 
British Columbia (average) .| 31-8 | 27-6 | 24-8 | 17-9 | 15-9 25 30-9 26-8 29-5 43-7 48-9 58-8 
62—Herniessacjecccatensoet 2b eatee 20 15 10 D5 a ereere 30 30 46-7 51-2 56-7 
G3— Nelson. caietectite a siere tae 35 30 30 22-5 | 20 DBS |e. Amie | ren carers 32 39-5 47 59 
G4 railsa: pacsewincemenicnct 31-7 | 26 25-7 | 20-7 | 16-7 25 33-3 31-7 26-7 44-6 51 53-7 
65—New Westminster...... 31-3 | 26-4 | 23-4 | 16 15:5 22-9 28-1 24-1 30-2 42-3 48-3 58-5 
66—Vancouver. ........... 31-1 | 25 23-2 | 16-3 | 16-9 23-8 31-2 22-8 26-8 41-4 47-5 61 
Ol VACLOLI Nee siecciocceee 32-3 | 26-4 | 23-9 | 17-2 | 15-6 24:5 30:3 24-9 26 42-1 47-7 58-9 
68—Nanaimo ............ 33-1 | 29-2 | 25 18-6 | 19-1 28-4 32-5 25-4 32-5 44-8 44-9 62-7 
68—Prince Rupert.......... 35 30 27-5 | 16-5 | 13-7 25 30 29 32 48 53-7 60 


a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1931 




















Fish | Eggs Butter 
S s aie < ; 8 
=| a = - - 2 ° - | 2 a 
Belair 3 aes) So 3 yt 3 3 o. = 
3a we <s g ‘ +3 
Petize | ~t| 8 | 8 | = |S (G2 | ce | oa. 28 _| Fe 128 | of 
: : . aie a 
gaz woe ren q. RS =o. Sie oq : Be arn} -odon| Os os Pay 
g Bo|eig a & SS 2 loo io ano | wo az oO o 
$a2/ 3-=|8c9| $= So | ga Ae le eal SiS Sg |atag| Ao -89 8 
See cok | > es be i San Sn. |Se0.) ga | don (eobu ph Pe ga 
woSlsad] HOO od ~ ¥Oo ao |8N6o vo a2g5 SS] 45 WES Sa 
Soe | @aa)/ 488 | ga go | ga] Sa |greac; go og0n/842aa| Sa | seaa| 2a 
oO q e a a n oo) oO 4 [om 0 | A 5o 
_ | leas [eae [ereeemaees (ee Sees ow. 





cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 





29-7 18-8 12-6 60-0 29-9 19-6 32-6 18-4 34-0 27-6 11-9 33-3 37-6 
SS Oldest ae [oes dete 54-2 “1 16-9 24-2 19-1 41-6 34-5 11:5 35-3 41-0 
SUP” 3G oe erate teers 60 6 15:7 24-1 18-5 48-4 35-2 13-15 36 39-4 
BD fess eee} ee 50-60 5 16-7 23-9 18-2 41-6 37-3 12-13 33-7 40- 
35 dieters 50 6 17 25-1 18-3 38-5 32-5 10 35-5 40-6 
oO Wh ate aeons 50 “9 18 24-8 20-6 43-7 36-5 Ja 12-5 34-5 41-3 
BOS Nee era 15 60 9-3 15 24-9 19-5 37-6 30 10 37-5 42-5 
25-30 sete 50 9 19 22-1 19-2 39-6 35-4 10 34-7 42-3 
Site 40] Peaoeete ee 60 “6 17-5 30:6 18-2 34 26-5 10 31-7 36-7 
3o-0 lea ene 10- 55° 2 17:8 35-9 19-9 38-0 30-1 12-1 34-1 39-3 
BOF eae 10 60 4 17-2 26-8 19-7 38:3 31-5 10-12 37-5 40 
BOR | an. aebas 10 60 17 46 19:3 39 32-5 la 13-5 34-2 41 
SON ON eee alba cate 50 18-8 35 19-5 36-7 31-2 12 34-6 38-5 
See ce teteais [sine ayate os 50 2 US eters: 7) US 8 eee eee 25 12 30 37:5 
29-0 20-0 9- 56- 9 19-6 25-6 19-3 36-5 28-2 10:9 32-1 35-2 
25 20 Burt 50 21-7 26 19° 36-1 26-5 14 31-4 35-6 
30-85 | 23-25 10 60 I) 25-2 21:5 40-2 32-7 12 32 35-1 
28-32 | 20-22 10 oe 2 20 28-6 19 38-3 30-3 10 32:3 35-2 
Rarer es tous ote 10 60 20 25-1 20 32 APA Rte 10 eae te 34-3 
nae 20 y oe 20 Weare 18-4 33. 26 9 33 34-9 
Bon Weiate gate = 10 60 17-5 21-5 16-8 36-4 24-2 9 31-5 33-3 
Bags oe ie. 8 50 21-5 25 21-6 31-4 26:8 10 30-4 35-1 
32-35 |.. Or leas Seas “9 20-9 25-8 16-7 42-3 30-5 12 34-7 37-7 
28 15 10 60 9) RC i7. 27-3 20-4 38-6 28-2 12 31-8 35-9 
29-2 29-0 11. 69- 6 19-1 35-3 17-7 34-4 28-7 12-0 33-6 37-0 
30 25 ee center: aul 19 31-1 17-6 41-7 29-4 12 37-3 37-3 
24-32 16 She elt eeverets “7 18-3 34-8 18 G2) al getters 10 35 37-2 
28 20-25 | 10-20 }...... “2 18 29-4 16-1 34-7 29-6 | 10-11 30-9 36:5 
18 oe Sets as 20-7 35-8 17:8 28-6 23-7 1a 9:5 34-8 36-8 
25 15-20 , 50 “9 20 30:3 19-7 30-4 25-9 10 31-1 35-9 
30 15-24 10 75 7 17-5 32-2 18-9 34-7 30-5 |b 11 35 35-4 
ea Ne 12-17 10 “8 aes 37-2 17-9 32-2 27-8 Ja 11-4 33-6 37-8 
32 13 ts 18-5 40-2 17-6 37-9 30-2 12 32 37-4 
35 aa 75 a) 19-3 37-6 17-8 36-1 32-5 |b 13 35 37-9 
30 15 Fae 3 18-2 35-9 16 35-7 31-5 Ja 12-5 35-2 36-2 
35 15 : 15-2 40 17 35-6 31-8 12 32-7 38-1 
32 18 : 7 17-5 31 16-2 32-8 26-6 |b 12 35-6 36-9 
35 18 12 7 20-8 32-8 16-9 34-4 30-5 Ja 11-8 33 36-2 
ee ee 25 Sets Alla stecstene 2 21:3 35-8 15-2 39 29-5 12 32-8 36 
20 FOR ee silane atta e LO <5 il entre <- 16-3 34-3 29-3 ll 33-3 36-3 
25 25 12 7 20-7 31-9 16-7 27°5 25-2 11 35 36 
Dane 22-24 15 4 19-3 34:6 16-2 32-4 27-8 la 11-8 32-7 35:5 
25 25 asp - 16 36-8 16-5 32-6 28-5 10 31-7 38 
26 ae 50-60 2 18-8 40-3 17-7 29-4 27-1 12 34-8 36:5 
31 16-25 PZB lmre stene ea 21-4 31-1 15-5 27°6 23-4 12 33-5 37-2 
30 20 Pac 5 20 43 16-7 37-3 29-4 12 36 37°3 
a 23-28 Petareaihaeiy ates 7 20 39-7 18-3 28-4 24-7 12 31-3 36-8 
Hehe ee valle Sse: 5 16 33°7 17-6 30-9 25 ja 11-8 31 35-7 
; 15 10 18 33-7 18-7 38-7 SLT YAIA1 2 Bell eevee ce 36-3 
25-30 28 10 5 19-5 31-7 19 37-8 29-8 14 34-5 38-5 
aCe. 23 11 3 20 30 18-8 37-2 28-6 OP 37-1 
nee 15 io: 2 23 21-3 45-2 32 Ja 16-7 Ao 37-6 
25 25 Bore oc ||p ae Bate os 20-8 43+] 19-2 40-5 29-4 12 33 37-6 
Rec ciscie ras 18 8 4 7-3 39-1 20-7 33-2 28-1 |a 12-5 35 38-9 
25 20 i “7 18 35-5 19-2 34-2 31:9 ja 12-5 30-3 38-7 
31-0 18-0 Bec alicsmiaete = 6 17-8 31-8 16-5 33-1 23:6 12-0 30-4 35-7 
32 18 12 16-9 32-2 15-7 32-8 23-5 | b 12 30-7 36-2 
30 18 Pate 2 18-6 31-3 17-3 334 23:6 12 30-1 35-2 
28:3 16-0 16 21-4 33-5 17-2 25-1 20-8 12:5 27-9 36-2 
30 LW" eae 21-2 35 17-6 27-6 22+2 13 27-2 35-8 
30 AZa0 \\floetetare ate 20 itera 16-7 25 24-2 11 29-2 38-1 
28 10-20 ZO) NAR stators 23-3 22-5 25-8 16-6 24-6 19 13 27 35 
25 LSP geste tater era A lahat eect 21:9 39-7 18 23 17:8 13 28 35-7 
27-3 12-5 1520.1) eae 3 23-9 23-0 31-1 17-9 23-9 16-6 11-2 31-5 37-5 
35 NO page tas. iene ae 2 “2 26-2 30°4 18-7 22-1 14-4 11 31-8 39:3 
30 13M Baers ollleeht ae cide é 25 27:8 19-5 22-5 15 ja 13 30 36-8 
20-25 |10-12-5 LZ6 AEM ero 23 9 20-8 24-3 16-1 24-5 18-8 ja 11-1 27-5 35-1 
EN wes Oe oe 22 3 21-4 35-3 15-9 27-5 19-8 11 28-5 37-9 
25 10 ZO actrees 21-7 37-5 19-3 23-1 15-2 10 29-5 38-3 
27-1 18-0 16°43 50. 3 22-3 36-7 20-0 33-8 28-0 13:4 37-1 40-8 
30 18 US Se lewee sc: 25 40-6 21-2 32-7 23.53 ia) «M225 Ne nero 40-7 
30 18 Ze ila terre aes 27-5 33-3 20-5 38-1 32-5 Ja 14:3 35 41-7 
30 DS eb easter [ieee iar: 23 35 22-1 35 30 ja 14:3 38-7 41:2 
21-5-30 |.......- TOW mls Acrpere st “7 19-7 34-4 16-9 31-6 27-3 11-1 37-2 39:8 
15-16 }18-23-5 }........ 1D Aaa s22 18-8 38-7 17-9 31-4 27-3 14-1 36-4 39-5 
ON heme tee i fatace tense ahreterataye = “4 19-4 32°7 18-1 31-8 27-3 Ja 14-3 38-2 41-3 
Ze) lami metes bate sete, secs eats es “5 21-5 41-7 19-6 30:6 26-5 |a 12-5 35 40-4 
20) lees a VS a Borcnereg, 22-5 23-3 37-3 24 38-9 380. |a 16-7 39 42 
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2.—-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 



















































































. ag Canned Vegetables 
Cyd o = = a 
6 oa fe ate ~ 8 es 
g.| 4 oe S es S91 he 3 
gael Ee |g Ahas | ees Wye ee dia 
_ a om =x— — o Nn oS 
Sie, “A 3 BNH 2 wh q 3 a z 2 
Locality ne a 2. |-gaal &. 2a = & gs 35 ag 
aes ao eye reve || eect a S IS aa ag 
sa.| Se | 48 | BSS |) Sie |) ose || Se: ae) pal) Bae 
TR ST Settee | ees) eS i) ees Be} BSA] ga 5a 
oO ~Q n o>) [on] (on) & B ~ Oo 
cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents | cents 
Dominion (average)..,.............. 28-2 ja 6-4 17-5 3-4 5-1 9-5 11-7 13-7 12-4 14-4 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 27-0 6-9 17-4 3°9 5-4 9-7 13-1 14-5 12-1 14-3 
“SV NGY scemers de sersys,5 10 oo olessloleies 27:2 7-3 17-5 3-7 5-4 10-2 13-9 14-2 11-9 14-2 
2—New Glasgow............0008 26 6-6-7 16-7 3-8 5 9-6 11-9 13-3 10:7 12-1 
3—Ambherst.........- ae e ereloveveratevs 25 7-3 16-3 4 5 9-3 12-5 14-7 12-3 14 
Ball axe ores ves oitie.e ae ectoistolsiae 28-6 6-7 17-8 3-5 5-8 9-8 13-2 15-6 12:3 15-6 
S==WARASOF wacs criss cs oie ieee 26:7 |6-7-7-3 18-7 4-1 5:3 10 14 15 14-1 16-4 
ODP ULC saps sreje radi ae'ctars 0.0 ore lbisteteieis 28-7 6-7 17-3 4-1 5-6 9-3 13-3 14-1 11 13-7 
7—P.4#.1.—Charlottetown......... 25 7-3 18 3-6 5 9-8 “14 16-2 13-4 16 
New Brunswick (average).......... 29-2 7-5 18-0 3-9 5:2 9-9 13-7 14-4 i1-8 13-8 
S=-MONCEON erenis otisGie, cfoisoebicteictefore 29 8 17-5 4-1 5-1 10-8 13-5 14-7 12-3 13-7 
O—StrJOlin ater eeu chiens beleeen 30-8 7°3 18-7 3-6 5-7 9-7 11-5 15 13-2 14-4 
1D —-Hred ericton's cde... nfesrercree eles 27-1 7:3 17°7 3°8 5 9-1 14-7 14-2 11-5 13-9 
11 Bathurst a. sete sememectiocate ee 30 7-3 18 4-2 5 10 15 13-5 10 13 
Quebec (average)..................- 25-9 5-2 16-6 3-6 5:3 8-7 11-9 11-9 12-7 13-9 
I2—Queb eo saaeisioc saetse neve tnctasies 26-4 6-7 15-9 3-7 5-3 9-1 12-1 12-1 11-7 14-9 
18—Three Rivers.....06..sceccens 28 4 16-4 4-1 4-5 8-7 13-2 12-6 15-4 14-2 
14—Sherbrooke..,..s 0.65.50 ee sunenyon 24:5 5 15-7 3-4 5-6 8-7 12-6 12-2 12-2 14-7 
TO—SOrolee ccs as sites ster + eee aetoten 25 5 18 SEG cee. 28 9 11 12-5 11:7 12-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe 22 4-3 16-1 3-1 6-3 9-1 12-5 12-1 12-2 15-8 
17—St. John’s....... sii3 21-8 4-7-6 16-7 3°5 5 8-3 10:7 11-3 15 14-3 
18—Thetford Mines cenlh poet lll 4-8=5 16-1 3-5 5-4 7-7 11:8 11-8 12-9 13-3 
19—Montreal........ esis 27 6-6-7 17-6 3-7 4-9 9-4 11:3 12 12-5 14 
ZOE Ere aac ais tals sien ovsrebotereleteiers 23-9 | 4-7-6 16-7 3-6 5-2 8-7 12 10-9 10-4 11-5 
Ontario (average)................... 28-3 6-1 17-1 3-2 4-9 9-9 12-3 13-2 11-2 13-3 
QUO CTAW AEs siicssgciscle sce oestevekiicn 30-2 | 5-3-7-3 17-9 3-9 5-3 10-2 11-9 12-2 10-7 13-2 
22—Brockville 28 6 15 3-4 5 10-5 13-7 14-3 14:3 14-3 
2d— KIN SStON sees ne kisies «ce celseien 24-6 6 14-8 3-5 4-6 9-4 11-2 12-7 10-3 13 
24—Belleville 25-7 5 17-2 3-2 4-8 11-4 12-4 11-6 9-8 12°3 
25—Peterborough.....2:2...4.ccioue. 25:4 6 15-1 3 4-8 9-7 11-8 12-6 10-3 13-5 
ZE—OSNDAWA, sac ics eis cies oe eiceceieoe 29:5 6-6-7 17 3:1 5-1 9-9 11-2 13-1 10-8 12-2 
Bt HOLUMLIA Fjanieris stoke ere soe eiieee 29 5:3 16:1 3-1 4-4 10-2 12-1 14 11 14 
28—POTONTO sac «nts <cles-e cick eels « 34-7 | 6-7-7-3 17:9 3-2 5-1 9-9 11-9 13-3 11-2 13-5 
29—Niagara Falls....... Sieg 32-3 6-7 18-6 3°3 4-5 9-7 13 13-6 11-8 13-9 
30—St. Catharines. . aes 24-9 5-3 17-7 3 4-7 9-7 12-1 12-3 9-9 12-8 
31—Hamilton........... 32-5 | 5-3-6-7 7-5 3 5-1 10-1 11-3 12-8 10-7 13-3 
B2—Drantlords. «= ccewae ceils 29-8 | 5-3-6-7 17-5 2-8 3-9 10-1 11-6 11-3 10-2 12-9 
Bda—- Calas ctor eee ck eee 31-5 6 17-7 2-9 4-5 10-8 13-8 13-5 10-2 13-2 
34—Guelph iS elelaie\e oro\s: erste -b 1 (aleretelefetetele 30 6 18-6 3-1 4-6 10-5 11-7 13-7 11-3 13-9 
86—Kitcheners...30.c26+0ee estes 29-5 6 17-9 2-7 5-1 10 12-5 12-8 10:8 13 
36—Woodstoek.,. 2... ces scblelelesn 24-7 5:3 16-2 2-6 4.4 10-2 11-6 13-6 10:3 13-2 
37—Stratford....... siclele siexeecoieietneiese 27-4 6 17-9 2-9 5-2 11-2 12-3 13-8 10-4 13-4 
38—London panUadeddaD odaee de docane 28-1 6-6-7 18-2 3-2 4-7 9 12-1 12-7 10-6 12-6 
S0—Sb. UhOmas, «he .cfne ccemecene 26°9 |5-3-6-7 18-1 2-8 4-7 10-6 12-6 13-3 11-3 13-2 
40—Chatham Spl ave ctslolatofbIoyeiacceeresartieyerele 27-5 5:3 17-4 2-9 4.8 9-8 12-8 12-9 10-6 11-9 
41—Windsor sleiste sie lays vaic¥ete'a.e.etrdiartaemie 98-2 |6-7-7-3 18-4 3-3 4-5 9-7 13-3 11-9 11:3 13-2 
42—Sarnia. ialgisinivi/s s\syslstass svctattaaleteisis 25-5 5-3 16-8 2-9 5-2 9-6 12-1 14-3 12:5 13-9 
43—Owen Sound......... Sere 26-5 5-3-6 17-8 3 3-9 9-5 12-1 13-6 11-4 13-5 
44—North Bay.. see| 29-3 6-7 17 3-7 4-7 8-8 12-6 13-3 11:8 12-9 
AG—SUCDULY ascetic sisisce oe 26 6-7-7°3 16 4 6-8 8-4 15 13-4 12-2 14-2 
AOS Cobaltr re nse scien smctsaatet 27-6 6 15 3-6 6-1 9-7 15-4 13-1 9-6 14 
47—Timmins Bertier Bice eofetetee aateyere 28-8 6:7 14-5 3-9 5 9-5 11 14-6 13-3 15 
48—Sault Ste Marie................ 97-5 6 17-7 3-6 5-5 9-6 11-8 12-8 12-7 13-4 
S20 Bor Arthurs 0 ..js cst septelsiveteteies 98-1 6-7 17°7 B53 5 10 11-2 13-4 10-6 13 
GO—Hort. William .) see. ce este +e 28-1 6:7 17-6 3.5 5 9-7 11-1 14-1 12-6 13:6 
Manitoba (average)............. sees] 23-2 5-9 17-5 3-3 4-9 10-8 11-5 15-0 13-0 15-3 
GI— Winn ime gaa. as wcll «cd veh clevelcotn.« 28-3 | 5-6-6 16:7 3:2 5 10:5 10-9 15-3 12-8 15-1 
H2-—BrandOn Wh. «ode «toe.cin ahrclorhlerers 28-1 |5-6-6-2 18-3 3:3 4-8 11-1 12-1 14-6 13-1 15-4 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 29-1 6-2 17-2 3:3 5-0 10-2 11-2 15-7 14-3 16-1 
GI—MOCIMAT. eisciv.vowicheeaienuseens 30-4 | 5-6-7 ]........ 3:3 5-5 11-2 11-5 16 14 15:8 
64—Prince Albert..........cc0cc08s 29-8 Dat |e roe 3-2 4-8 9-3 11-4 15-3 13-5 15 
55—Saskatoon........0...ccccccees 27-4 6-7 14:3 3°3 4-8 10:4 11-5 14-8 14-3 16-5 
BO—Moose Jawisa. seescticisccle tetele ne 28-7 6-4 20 3°3 5 9-7 10:3 16-7 15-3 17-2 
Alberta (average) .................5. 28-7 6-9 17-6 3:3 4-8 9-4 10-5 14-0 14-6 16-1 
57—Medicine Hat................ ae 30-4 |6-7-7-4 17-4 3-5 5-6 10-6 10-6 13-5 14-3 17:5 
68—Drumbheller...............0000 29-3 7-4 17-5 3:3 5 9-6 11:7 15 14-2 17-7 
HI—WAMONtONE io clore wloye vislesicleeleleie 25-2 |b 6-7 17-7 3-2 4-5 8-9 9-6 13-4 13:8 14-2 
60—Calgary Slele Nie isievoeie sislefeietelersislese 29 5-7-6-7 17-5 3-1 4-6 8-8 10 14-2 14-2 15-7 
61—Lethbridge............0.06 sees} 29-5 16-8-8-3 18 3-4 4-5 9 10-6 13-7 16-6 15-5 
British Columbia (average).. veoh) wiok:6 7-8 20-1 3-8 5-8 8-0 8-3 15-1 14-8 16-6 
62—Fernie.........e000% 31-7 8 20-5 3-5 5-2 9-1 9-4 14-7 15 17-2 
63—Nelson,... wee more (Ie Otel, 8-3 18-3 3-9 5-7 9-0 9-3 16-7 19-2 18-3 
64—Trail....0...0ssec00. Bewioneees 30 6:3 17-7 3:8 5-1 8-4 8-4 15 15 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 32-8 7-5 21 3-8 4-9 7-1 7-2 14-4 13-1 15-6 
G6—VANCOUVER, ....5si:ci% cssiissieleios ¢ 30-3 7-5 23-1 3-8 5-5 8-1 7:7 13-9 14-7 15-7 
67—Victoria Sone siesieiere eieveselbfernierstererels 30°3 8-3 20-4 3-7 5-9 7:8 8 14-9 13-8 16-1 
G8 Nanaimory «.....5,.6 aie biecisieieeta oie 32-5 8-3 20 3°8 7-4 7-4 8-1 15-6 14 16-6 
69—Prince Rupert....... erelece cratete ors 33-1 8-3 20 4-2 7 7-4 8 15-5 13-7 15 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
6 Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 6c. and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1931 

































































ee 3 Potatoes Apples $ 
2 | AB) @aiies || 3 : 3 a 
3 > he 2 3 = 
on | ES 2 Beet sec i cl je te | ee ol ter 
ae 3 9 30 32 oo 2 os Sa os 
Pa o : 3 Qo on | 28 ie rol So rs or 
so] >38 a oO 8a $4 Bio, || 2a a 2.9 Bw 3.0 
TEs ) = at 3 es ate aos 8 Qn 38 a5 
gac| §gy | & Sey Se ekellP ee | S502 ce ie 2. ay 
$88) 22 | 5 s | 28 | $5 | Ba [asc] 5 ga ain aa 
a} ° ot oy & Q a ax} oO Ss oO a 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6-5 4-5 | 1-160 24-8 25-4 18-7 12-2 15-4 17-2 66-9 24-8 55-4 
6-2 4-9 | 1-098 21-7 22-0 18-9 12-5 14-0 16-3 65-0 24-9 51-3 
6-5 4-7 1-231 Be MN ess in 19-3 13-5 14 TOE OM cept stots 25-9 50 
5-9 4-9 1-164 20:6 SO) al weliars <0 11-1 14-6 14:7 62-5 26-6 52 
6-2 5 +762 18-3 23 21-5 15-5 14:3 16-5 52-5 23-3 50 
7-1 4-8 1-068 23-7 23 16 13-7 14-7 17-2 70 24-3 57 
6 5 1-25 Be Tate a denesvallsn/ onsen 11 13 17:5 80 25 50 
5-4 5 1-084 21-8 DD allah matte ars 10-2 13-6 16-2 60 24.2 49 
6-7 5-5 +825 19 ZO Pelneeora: 12-8 12-9 15-2 72 29-4 55 
6-1 4-8 906 18-8 25-4 18-1 13-1 14-0 16-7 59-2 26:0 54-4 
6-2 4-6 90 17-2 28-2 15-7 11-4 14-4 16-1 55 26:5 50 
7-1 4-8 90 20 22-5 19 15 14-5 16-2 57-5 24-8 57-5 
6-2 5-3 917 192 Toshi... 17-7 13-8 13-5 19-3 65 25-2 55-8 
5 Aes Nae ne cies DS eT ON Ra Sees ns 20 12-2 13-7 EGS os lage teh tee « QED Nees ascee 
6-1 5-2] 1-075 22-3 26-6 17-4 12-6 15-7 15-9 78-1 25-0 54-6 
5-9 4-9 1-059 22-7 26-7 17-7 13-2 14-9 15:5 86-2 24-1 55 
6-4 6-1 | 1-109 25 20 18-8 13-5 17:3 17-5 75 DBL | eatie wees: 
5-2 5-1 1-029 1G! ag | creates 17-8 11-9 16-1 16 68-3 25 51 
Mecsas. 1-05 oes apdaweas 18 12-5 15 DOs Del yee ce ore vs Ween «clecscaytg 
6-5 5-1] 1-183 PS 8u| acacia 18 13 16-5 13-2 7 26-2 60 
7-2 5-6 1-02 20 25 15-8 14:3 15 16-2 83 DO escne eeiers 
5 5-1 1-037 DLA Notye o's ate 17-5 12-2 17-7 14-2 80 26-5 50 
6-1 4-6 1-097 22-5 31-1 16-1 11:1 15-2 15-8 79 24-4 55-6 
5-2 5-3 1-092 23-3 30 16-6 11-3 13-9 18) glass sete st «s 23-4 56 
6-2 4-3} 1-189 25-3 25-9 17-4 12-1 15-4 17:8 62-8 34-3 55-4 
6-4 5-2 1-21 24-8 29-3 18-8 11-9 15 18-1 52 26 54-4 
6-5 4-5 1-35 25 BO! Solos s sr 11-5 15-5 19 65 26-5 57-5 
6 4-7 1-225 24-5 26-7 15 12-9 15-4 16-8 68-3 26-7 51:7 
5-9 4-7 1-17 24-6 FU Tal cle ee cae 13-1 15 17-1 62-5 21-3 58 
5:6 3-8 1-01 20-3 ZieD al ve gener: 11-7 15 17:8 59°7 22-8 58 
5-9 4-4 1-06 20-7 2D alive Sarai 12-7 15-2 18-3 61 22 67 
6-3 4 -90 19-3 33-8 15 10-8 16:7 18-6 75 26:6 54:3 
6-8 4-7 1-12 22-3 26) alee daw aers 12-5 14-7 17-7 67 23-9 58-7 
6-3 4-2 1-265 25-3 OB alone: 13:5 16-2 Tie Tas crete spake ate 25-4 58-3 
5-3 4 1-22 24-2 D1 et les Sates: 10-9 15-6 17-2 56-7 22-1 48 
6-7 4-3 1-11 24-9 DD Nie ates: 12-5 15-1 16 65 22:6 51 
5-8 4-1 1-154 23-2 DB Mesiki tees 10-5 15-6 Gh Se ieeaeisis Sees PROB hengacranods 
6-1 4-1 1-18 25-2 DD walle eae dies 12-8 14-7 OTF fa law. ckctaat o0 22-9 55 
6-5 4-2 1-03 25-2 De sy aWaada dese 12-7 15 POP Tle B cdtende oe 24-6 58-5 
6-2 3-7 1-12 22-8 Oa aS Rescue 12-1 15 17-2 51-7 22-7 57 
6-2 4 1-22 25 Ui -Csliedeces 12-5 15-1 16°6 63 25 55 
6-6 4-2 1-12 22-9 Dae Salt ccutees 11-6 15-6 17 68-3 24 60 
4-9 3-7 1-25 22-4 DO aliste aoe 10-1 14-3 ew levee tee es 23-2 65 
4-9 3-9 1-29 25-6 LT Dalek 11-7 14:7 17-5 60 25-1 50 
5 3-8 1-19 24-5 2B. weallicittharcee 11-2 13-7 LO raceme te atta 23-1 49 
5-8 3-6 1-23 24-4 Dif Salinger: a 14-1 17-7 17-2 60 25-3 60 
6-4 4-1 1-33 27-3 26-7 15 10-4 15 UGe'T Weiss saeoets «4 Bie IN\sjegavnrg i tests 
6-7 3-3 1-01 20-5 OO Bal: aawos: 12-2 16 17:8 52-5 26 50 
5-3 4 1-23 32-8 OD: pal pedo aees 11 14 18 62 25 52 
6 4-8 | 1-455 BoeT Wer degen 17-5 13-7 16:8 19-8 71-7 26 57-5 
7 5-7 | 1-49 36-2 30 19 12 17 19 70 25-1 57-5 
7-9 5 1- 19 12 17 19 69:5 25 53 
5-9 5 1: 21 11-6 14:7 17-7 63-4 23-2 53-8 
6-7 4-4 : 18-7 12:4 15:3 20 60 24-7 49-6 
7-2 4-5 +93 15-1 12-9 14-9 20-1 60-9 24-3 51-9 
7:2 4-7 . 17:5 12-1 16-0 18-6 68-1 25-5 55-3 
7-9 5 : 15 11-8 15-4 18 63-6 23-5 48-6 
6-5 4-4 . 20 12-4 16-5 19-2 72-6 27-5 62 
75 4-9] 1- 20-1 12-2 17:3 20-0 69-8 25-2 58-1 
8-2 5 1-0: 22-5 11-6 18-8 19-6 71 25 60 
8-7 5-3 . 20 12-2 17-2 20:5 70-8 25 56-2 
6-9 4-9 1- 17-7 11-2 15-4 19-4 67-6 24-4 56-1 
6 4-5 1: 20 13-8 17-7 20-5 69-6 26:5 60 
vit 4:3 : 19-9 12-6 16-3 17-4 70-3 24-5 56-8 
7-9 3-8 . 20 12-5 17:8 19-7 70 25-9 62°7 
6-5 5-7 1-15 DF Ballo: evans te Fe 25 14-2 17-7 17-2 72-5 25 60 
tf 4-3 +736 4G° 25). 6 dace a 16-2 10-6 15-1 16-4 67-2 22+4 54:3 
7-4 4-3 1-093 Deals «ithe atm '|'2/61¢0 ape Me 11-4 14-3 16-4 70-4 24-2 50-2 
6-8 3-3 +912 2S Tals: tae ree 18-5 14:5 16-4 17:4 71-2 25 56-7 
7-9 4-3 | 1-614 BD Sule ackacintve 21-6 11-0 15-2 15-5 63-6 24-9 57-0 
8-7 3 1-432 OL dail alate casts 22-5 13-4 15-6 17-5 71-2 26:7 63-7 
8-7 4-7 1-892 ABM Ee |'<. ae ats ae 21-2 10-9 15-8 16 73-3 28:3 56-7 
8-1 4-3 1-695 Ba Dallas heave ad 20 11-7 15 15 70 25 51-7 
6-5 4-3 1-204 QO FN. aeaete 21 10-3 14-9 15 61-4 24-6 54-3 
7:7 4-2 1-274 Ge Walls iaicpavoteuste 19-8 9-8 14-3 14-7 65-3 22-3 49-1 
7-4 4-2] 1-527 Bil ballet rere: esac 21-5 10-9 14-6 14:3 66-5 24-1 55 
8-5 4-8 1-635 CA si fia aides carats | tether esses 11-4 15-5 15-4 68 2 24-7 59 
7-5 4-7} 2-252 Abie || aeareyetlesp- 25 9-6 15-6 16-2 72-5 23-7 66-7 
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38.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 















































3 2 7 ay a 
Sugar ez 3 a g a = P a} ate 
2) eee) ee | alba, | eel comes eS eelee ee 
“2 » el ° - 0.5 Ke oo & fied 5 
or || SOUR ieee |(RGle | Siac era Same 5a | 8 5 OS Q 
Z oa = ‘Qe oe, a ee av 
Locality B4 El ealscho liepaeit te | cn a. sa sae B 3 
oe . -3 5 i oO ° - Ba og 
pea = -2} €o | To bY ao q Q 2 s ° 
SS .0/BS 0] 65 | -oa wl oo ao K =; ens a9 85 
gceisor| Se | Ss ses] BS [Se] 8 | 8S | Be | es | Bs 
Bessag) se) 88 [g58) EM | aa] sh | FA | 88 | se 8 
Ral om > n Ay n n < 
cents | cents | cents|cents|cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-3 | 6-1] 51-6 | 56-3 | 26-2] 15-4] 3-2] 57-1] 55-1] 11-9 5-9 16-238 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-6 | 6-2 | 56-6 | 55-1 | 26-6] 12-2] 3-2] 58-7] 42-9] 12-4 5-8 16-500 
f= Sydneyene hore 6-7 | 6:3 | 52-3 | 52-3 | 26-3 15-3} 3-3] 60 50 13 5-6 = 
2—New Glasgow........| 6:6] 6:1 | 55-8 | 55-6 | 25-8 16) 65 33-5 13-2 6-2 — 
3—Amherst............ 6-7 | 6:3} 60 | 58-3 | 25 11:0] 3-2] 50 35 11-7 5:7 — 
ae EN kee 5-9 | 5-8 | 58-3 | 52-7 | 27-6 | 12-8 3-1 65 66-5 12-4 6-3 16-50 
—Windsor............5. 6-7 | 6:5 | 56-7 | 53-3 | 27-5 10 ora 37-5 | 12-8 5-3 — 
GO =aITUTO tenn eet 6-8 | 6:3 | 56-4 | 58-1 | 27-4 12-4] 3-3] 53-6| 34-6 12 5-6 — 
7—P.E.L.-Charlottetown| 6:1] 5-5 | 60 | 55-5 | 27-7 15 3-4] 56-7] 42-5 14 6-2 15-40 
ver pee wick (average)| 6-6 Se oe 55-7 | 27-4 12:6 3-2 61-1 40-0 12-6 6-1 16-250 
—Moncton............. 6-7] 6: 7-1 | 57-1 | 27-7 11-2] 3 58-7] 41-6] 13:8 5-8 —- 
OS teJohnewsens scarce: 7 6-2 | 60 | 53-9 | 26-7 13 2:9} 66-7} 44-5 12-5 6-5 |15-50-16-00 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-8 | 6-2 | 54-7 | 59-5 | 27-8 12:7| 2-8] 54 38-7 11g 6 16-00 
Suse Eehat eee 6 ; 5 é €9 52-2 | 27-5 13 ; 4 65 35 12- 6-2 17-00 
ebec (average).......... 5-9 | 5-7 | 53-9 | 56-9 | 26-4] 14: 3:3] 57-0] 59-2] 10-7 5-7 15-347 
12= Quebec scac..iestoe.- 5-8 | 5-5 | 52-8 | 60-2 | 25-4 15-4] 3-2] 59-6] 66-7 10-4 5-7 15-50 
iatenee pes eairasterrs : i ve E 8 56-2 | 25-5 13:7 3-6 57 60 11-5 6-4 15-00 
—Sherbrooke.......... “7 55- 60-4 | 25-8 14-7 3:4 54-3 60 10 5-4 16-50 
T5—=Sorel s ieee oe jews siorcteras j. i. re ‘ : 3 s 5014-7, 
16—St. Hyacinthe Sravecdiovelete 5 3 5 3 Bee 38 O75 3 : i ; 5-6 €5 10:7 ha a eee 
17—St. John’s.....0.2.00: 5-5 | 5-4] 48-7 | 58-7 | 26 13:5] 2-8] 56:7] 53-8 11 5-3 |14-25-14-50 
18—Thetford Mines....... 5-8 | 5-6 | 52-1 | 59-4 | 27-7 13-7. | 3-7 | 55-7 | 51 12-2 5 16-00 
ate! . By ap 54-4 | 58-1 | 24-7 | 15-2] 2-8] 56 61-3 10 | 5-3 |15-50-16-00 
wie Ae 652 52-3. | 48-7] 24-6] 14:4] 3 5 56 5 3-2 |15-50-15-7 
Ontario (average)... -| 631 6-0 51.3 58-3 | 25-2 14:0 | 3-1 5-4 37-3 ia By eee ie. 704 
21—Ottawa.............. 5-9 | 5-6 | 53-2 | 55-3 | 25-9 14:1] 3 61-8 | 60 11-2 5-5 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockville........... 6-7 | 5-7) 60 |60 | 26-7] 13-7] 3-2] 66-7] 55 12 5-7 15-00 
23—Kingston............. 5-6 | 5-4 | 51-7 | 56-4 | 25-8] 12-4] 3-1 61:9 | 50-8 11-3 6-1 15-00 
eee, eerie oe ee oe 57-9 | 24-2 13-2 | 3-5 58-7 62-1 11-4 5-8 15-50 
—Peterborough........ -6 | 52-1] 53-38] 24-5] 14-5] 2-8] 54-1 47-2 10-9 5-6 15-00 
26—Oshawa.............. 6 5-9 | 48-2 | 60-5 | 24-2 (ioe es 55 58-7 11 6-3 |15-50-16-00 
OT = Online cna: 6-5 | 6-4] 56-5 | 53-8] 24-7| 14-7] 3 51-4 | 5 : -4 |16-00-16- 
peat oronto SrosPeerdersteipaaete Gola 6 32.3 80-4 24-3 12:6 | 2-8 3.8 33-7 10 j 33 15.00-15-80 
9—Niagara Falls........ 6:3: 16-1} 51) (Wel | 251 15-1} 3-6] €0 €5 10-6 5-6 |13-75-14-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-1} 5-9 | 47-1 | 61-7 | 24-3 13°5)| 3:1 | 51-1] 58-7 | dor4 5-5 |14-00-14-50 
31—Hamilton 5-9 | 5-9} 52-71 62-81 25-7 | 11-7] 2-7] 50-5] 54-3 9-6 5-9 15-00" 
32—Brantiord o is 50-9 a2 24-4 12:9] 3-7] 60 60-8 10-2 5-9 |15-00-15-50 
—Galt............ | 6 5-2] 49-41 54-8] 24-2] 14-2] 2-9] 59 60-9} 10-1 5-6 |15-00-15-50 
Ee Wasnt -| 6 6 | 50-71 55-6] 25-4] 13-7] 3-4] 58-6] 55 10-4 5-5 |15-00-15-50 
ies pier 6-3 | 6-3 | 38-9 | 57-5 | 24.7 12-8 | 2:8) 47-7] 48-7} 10-2 5-4 |15-00-15-50 
ee, 6 58/53 | 56 | 24-6) 12-8] 2-8] 55-8] 57-8 10-6 5-8 }15-00-15-25 
eS ey Be Bact ee on! 6-3] 6 | 50-4 | 61-9 | 24-9 13-1] 3 53-5 | 52-8 10-6 6 — |15-50-16-00 
eens eepe gosursadds Ba : ; be Le a = : - 53 55 10 5-8 |15-50-16-00 
- Thomas.......... oA “2 | 52. 8 | 2 7 -1] 56-9] 59-3 11-7 6-1 |15-00-15-50 
ee 5-6} 5-6 | 49-7 | 53-8 | 24-2} 13-1] 2-7| 59-3| — 10-3] 5-7 15-00 
nn beet teen eee ees 6 | 6 | 50-8 | 57-7 | 25-7 14-5] 3 52-2] 60 10 6-2 |15-50-16-00¢ 
peor ad oo tee oa 6-5 | 52-3 | 60-4 | 24-4] 14-1] 2-9] 53-6] 68-7] 10-5 6-1 16-50 
Lar te BT} 5-71 55 | 60 | 25 12-3] 3 50 56-7 11-5 5-6 |15-00-15-50 
45—Sudb Vicleielslsteletele jays a 6-3 | 57 59-2 26 15-8 3-1 52-5 60 12-7 5.7 16-50 
ROGUE ek 6-8 | 6-4 | 48-6 | 63-3 | 26-2 | 17-5] 3-6] 53 60 14 4-9 |17-00-17-50 
a pe 6-3 | 47-5 | 59-7 | 27-6] 15-4] 3-1] 50 51-7 | 12-7 5-7 18-00 
BGMisnulicio; Mavic, cidlt 6.5 | oie age oo cone IE oe 3740 52-55] = 12 5-7 |17-50-18-00 
49—Port Arthur ‘| Or“ | 6-2 | 48-8 | 59-8 | 24-4] 15-4] 3-1] 52 58-3} 11-7 5-6 |15-50-16-00 
Rot Wiha a : 4 ce eo 26 ; ne a ae 57-5 11-2 5-3 |17-00-17-50 
see eee ees “6/5 26-6 6 2. 63: 61-2 12-5 5-5 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8] 6-9 | 45-5 | 53-8 | 26-4] 13-8] 2-9| 51-0] 51-7] 11-2 6-9] 21-500 
a Memipee sees eeeeeeees 628) 9722/4539) 1958-301 2568 | ised | 2-98 BT 55 112 6-9 19 30 
aS ANC OMG rtehiaie ac, dectes 6:8 | 6-5 | 45 54-2 | 27 {Ae E9 ‘ 5 ; 
Sahat , } 4§ 54-2 | 2 5| 2 51 48-3 11-2 6-9 23-50 
BB Regina average)... 6-4 | 6-5 | 50-4 | 57-0 | 26-8) 29-2) 3-1] 62-1] 69-0] 14-0] 5-9 23-250 
Bile. peck ces BL | 8:2) 52 | 60 | 26-6] 018-5} 2-9] 58-3] 60 15 6-6 22-50 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-3 6 1 vee ie a8 eebatl ae ee oy a os an 
56—Moose Jaw...........| 6-5 6.9 ee oe 20g al9-7 3-1 58-1 a 12] 5:6 24-00 
Alberta (average).......... G21 gcd ayerliny ee eae 3 OTe o8 ten 14-5 5-4 * 
57—Medicine Hat 0 | 51-0] 27-4 | 18-6] 3-4] 56-9] 59-2] 13-5 5-9 a= 
DGeive steven 6-5 6-8 | 48-5 | 55-5 28-9 a21-2 r a1 9 9.7 
58—Drumbeller.......... 623 | Brea mle 2 bl Grote |e ceo lee ae oe ie teal eye & 
59—Edmonten...... 6-2 Bi 20.8 29-3 a2l-7 3-6 58-3 60 15 6:3 = 
60—Calgary.............. 6-2 5-6 oe 54-6 2528 al6-2 | 3-1 52-9 55 13 6 es 
wo bathibridige 0 7 G8 | ag hge” Lael (eae | Poet: ieee) 0c eke ann 
ritish Colum : : 26: al6-2 : 7 57. 1.7 a 
62 Fore ela average) 6-3) 5-9 | 47.1 | 52-8 | 27-8 | 21-9| 3-6| 60-3] 59-1| 18.1| 6-2 = 
BS LaN lsc ae nae ee 7-3 | 53-7 | 56-2 | 27-5 | al3-7| 3-3 65 60 13-7 6 = 
CES rAil, |. se eee fo mer | ce aeliee ogee TEASE | cacoall oles es _ os = 
es neva 5. 9.2 | 62.5 | 9 25 2| 62:5 | 60 13.7 2 = 
eae haa Westminster...) 5-5 | 5-1] 44.3 | 45-5 | 26-5| 17-2] 3-1] 53-2| 58 11-9 5-2 a= 
ANCOUVEL SS s.0..0are cot 5-4 5. ‘ 7 . 
a 1/42 | 47-4] 26-6 | al9-2| 3-1] 55-9) 58-7] 11-1 6 = 
+e as fe 48-7 | 26-3 | 023-2] 3-1] 57-5] 55-8 11-3 5-7 — 
ek ce 8-3 | 51-7 | 30-5 | 023 3-6] 63 57-5 13-1 6-2 = 


a. Vinegar sold extensively j 
. In British Columbia coal on jaf 


bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _¢, Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
houses, $20, others $40-$60. r. C 


sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per i 
' . gallon more than the fi 
ompany houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. : 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1931 
a 
— Wood £ Pe) Rent 
$ : & |acs Rascaae 
3 s 9 =s a ix-roome' 
3 3 a ee a Cn oF S as we 8 ea house with 
So ao el a a a i 
#8 2 Gbeloese) | (eet | ges | SBE | 2 igs] sh bes |e 
gt S = ~~, ae 2m? BSe o |.qe 2 ago 8 
30 ad KO 580 ~s » is aso = |85| 86°88 con- 
2a S Sa S28 Se8 sg, moa 8 |38) 44858 | veniences, 
a oO q q nn n = 0 la | a per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ Cam eGr 
9-997 12-586 12-048 14-280 8-653 10-661 9-536/30-5  |10-4 es 312 
9-271 12-200 9-600 10-600 6-800 8-000 6-400/82-2  |14-5 23-833 16-417 
7-65 9-20- 9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 6-00 — 33-35 |12 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
7-35 a a = = 8-00e 6-00c132 110 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 {380 15 |10-00-20-00 | 5:00-10-00 | 3 
11-25 12-10 15-00 15-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 |35 10 |32-00-40-00 }20-00-30-00 | 4 
10-00-12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 {30 10 25-00 20-00 | 5 
8-50- 9-75 |12-50-13-504 9-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 5-00 32 {12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10 50 13-25 9-50 10-50 6-75 7-50 7-50 |30 12 |21-00-26-00 }11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-813 13-000 10-125 11-375 6-755 8-250 7:050/29-5 14-3 25-750 19-250 
10-50-12 50g 13 -00g 9-00 10-00g 7:00¢ 800g g 28-30¢}13 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12-50 |12-00-14-00 |13.00-16.00]14-00-17-00 | 6-00-8-00} 7-50-10-00 | 8-00— 9-00 }30 10 }20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 —- 4-80- 5-602]29 10 25-00 18-00 }10 
10-00 — 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 — 30 12 18-00 15-00 }11 
9-375 12-771 13-096 14-869 8-857 10-222 10-929}28-1 9-9 24-000 15-563 
10-00 12-00 14-67¢ 14-67¢e 12-00¢ 12-00c 12-00c}30 8-3]27-00-35-00 ae 12 
8-00-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 13-00 |30 10 |20-00-28-00 }12-00-20-00 |13 
11-00 = 10-00 12-00 9-00 11-00 15-00 |27-28 |10 }20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
= S 10-50 12-00 8-00 9-50 — 25 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 ]15 
= = - 16-67¢ — 12-00e — 25 9-8|18-00-24-00 }11-00-15-00 |16 
8-00 11-00 15-00 16-50e 8-00 9-00 9-00c}27-28 {10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
— 14-00 — 9-75 —_— 6-00 4-50 |30 10-13}13-00-15-00 | 8-00-10-00 {18 
10-00 |12-25-12-50 {15.00-16.00]16-00-18-00 10-00 |11-00-12-00 }12-00-16-00 130 8-3-10}25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 |13-00-13-50 16-00¢ 17-23¢ 7-00 9-00 9-00c|28 10 |{22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-565 11-786 13 263 15-865 9-75) 11-983 11-346/23-9 9-5 29-571 21-280 
§-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 {30 13. }25-00-85-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
9-00 — — 17-60ce _ 14-80¢ — 30 10 |20-00-22-00 }14-00-18-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14-00 15-00 12-00 14-00 15-002)28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
ae 12-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 |30 10 |25-00-30-00 }20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 |30 8-3}20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 }25 
10-00-13 -00 12-00 16-50 17-50 12-00 13-00 9-00 |27 8 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72¢|30 10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
11-50 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 |29 8-3}25-00-40-00 }20-00-25-00 |28 
g 10-00g g g g g g 30g 10 |25-00-30-00 }18-00-23-00 |29 
g 9-00-11-00g g g g g 2 28 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 11-00 16-50 17-00 12-50 13-00 12-00 {25 8 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
12-00 11-50 17-00 — 13-00 8-348c]28 10 |25-00-35-00 !15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00¢e}25 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 133 
11-50 |10-50-11-50 14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 — 27 10 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 134 
10-00-11-50 11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 = 2€-30 | 8-3/35-00-40-00 }25-00-80-00 |35 
10-00-i2-00 11-50 12-00 15-002 9-00 10-50¢ — 27 10 |27-00-30-00 |20-00-24-00 |35 
10-50 |12-00-14-00 16-00 18-00 — 14-00 17-00 |25 8-3]30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 137 
12-00 |10-00-12-00 -- 18-00¢ — 11-25° 11-25 2]22-23 |10 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 138 
9-00 |10-25-11-50 |14.00-15.00 20-00¢ — — 20-002}25 10 |20-00-85-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 — 20-00¢ -- 18-007} 9-00-15-00¢}28 10 }25-00-80-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
8-00g 11-00g g e & g 24-00 g ce & g 20-00 je & g 16-00 ]30g 10 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 13-90 _— 16-00 —_— 10-00 10-00 |30 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 }42 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 }28 9-7}20-00-28-00 |14-00-: 2-00 |43 
12-50 23 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 35 10 |30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13-50 13-50 — 15-00-17-25¢ — 10-50-15 -00¢ 12+75¢|30 10 n 25-00 |45 
13-00 |11-00-15-00 12-00 13 -50¢ 12-00 | 9-00-12-00¢ 30 10 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00-14-50 |14-50-15-00 — _ 5-00-6-00] 8-25- 9-75 -- 35 9 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
11-00-11-50 9-50 — 12-00 a= 9-75 6-00e}30 8 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 48 
9-00-11-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10:00 — 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 }49 
9-00-11-00 |10-25-12-50 9-50 10-50 8-50 9-50 _— 30 10 }25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 150 
10-759 15 - 625 _— == 9-250 10-125 8-590/33-0 11-5 35-009 24-500 
12-00 15-50 _— — 10-50 11-50 9-00 {31 13 135-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
7-00-12-00 |14-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 |35 10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 {52 
9-813 17-375 8-000 11-590 6-500 9-875 11-000)34-4 |10-0 35-000 23-125 
10-00-13 -00 14-75f — 13-00 -— 10-00-12-00 — 35 10 |35-00-50-00 30-00 153 
9-00-10-00 20-00 6-50 8-00 5-00i 6-50i = 35 {11-7|25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 17-S80f 9-50 11-00 8-00i 9-00i 9-00 30-35 | 8-3/30-G0-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |55 
9-50 15-951 a 14-00 = 13-90 13-00 35 10 35-00 20-00 156 
6-759 13-000 ae — = 10: 667 _— 31:5 1103 31-250 22-000 
g £ g£ & g g & g |10 27-50 20-00 |57 
6-50h — — — — 12-00 = 35 11-7 r r 58 
5-00- 6-00h 15-00 — -— 6-00 8-00¢ — 33-35 110 35-00 25-00 159 
8-00-11-50h 10-00f = = _ 12-00¢ — 27 10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
4.00- 6-50h — — — — — — 30 10 30-00 18:00 61 
10-15) 11-640 _— —_— 9-500 19-455 5-079/35-3j |12-7 26-759 29-938 
6-25- 6-75 — — _ 12-00 15-00 5-00 |37-40 |15 20-00 | 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-50 12-70 -- | — 9-50 12-78 5-625] 40 13-3/22-00-31-00 120-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 13-50 = ca 9-00 11-00 —_— 40 12 |32-00-88-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
10-50-11-50 11-50 _— —- _— 5-5) — 30 11 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
10-59-11-50 11-50 — —_ — 7-50 4-50 135 9 29-00 25-00 166 
10-50-11-50 9-00 a _— 7-50 10-00 4-77 |29 13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
7-70- 8-20s — —_ — _ 5-50 135 13-3]22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
12-00-14-50 _— — _— = et 35 15 '30-00-40-00 !20-00-30-00 69 


patie Aes we eiiee Nt ie he ee 
d, Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Poplar, ete. 
(in bulk). n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35.00. 


p. Mining compaay 
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¥ WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
INDEX NUMBERS Oo eee is 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


ee ee ee 
——————————— ee 


Commodities Com 
modities 1913 | 1918 | 1920 











Mar.| Mar.} Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Feb.} Mar. 
1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1.26 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1931 





*All commodities................ 502 64-0/127-4|155-9]110-0| 97-3] 98-0|102-6]101-3] 97-3] 97-7] 95-6] 91-9} 76-0) 75-1 
Classified aceoraing to chief com- 
onent material— 
i Vegetable ceo eisierelstets 124 | 58-1/127-9/167-0|103-5} 86-2] 83-7/100-6| 99-9] 96-0) 97-9] 88-5] 84-9] 59-0) 58-6 
II, Animals and their Pro- 
GUCtE A ateiec.: costisteins 74 70-9|127-1/145-1]109-6] 96-0] 95-0|100-3]103-7|100-9]107-1}110-0]106-4| 84-2) 81-0 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- Fi 
tilesProducta nce.» ste 60 | 58-2|157-1/176-5} 96-0]101-7|116-9]112-5}103-1) 93-0) 93-3) 92-8) 86-4) 74-7) 74-9 
IV. Wood, Vipee Products and 
PAPO sae see ceisicielsls 44 63-9] 89-1/154-4/129-4/106-3]113-0]101-6]100-4] 98-5] 98-8] 94-9] 91-8} 84-9} 84-8 
Iron aad its Products.. 39 68-9]156-7|168-4/128-0|104-6/115-8]104-5|100-6] 97-5] 94-1! 93-5] 92-6) 87-9] 87-8 
VE. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products........... 15 | 98-4]141-9]135-5} 97-1] 97-3] 95-3/103-9]103-1] 94-5} 90-2}107-1) 93-1) 67-9) 68-6 
Vil. eee Minerals and 73 56-8] 82-3]112-1]116-6/107-0/104-4|100-3!101-7] 98-7] 93-0} 92-7] 93-2} 89-0} 86-9 
VIII. Ceniae and Allied Pro- 
MICUBEntrateis eis creases nistctes 73 63-4|118-7|141-5]117-0}105-4/104-4] 99-6) 99-9] 99 2) 96-1] 95-0} 94-0} 88-3) 87-9 
Classified according to purpose— . 
I panialerey Goods Ute aster 204 61-9]107-0/140-0]108-0| 95-1] 93-7] 97-2|101-9] 95-8} 96-1] 94-6) 93-5] 80-7] 79-4 
‘coods, beverages and 
sobacco Rackendacsene se 116 61-8]119-4/151-0]105-4] 90-2] 91-2] 97-7/102-3] 98-8]100-2| 98-8}100-3} 78-1) 76-4 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 | 62-2) 91-4/126-3]111-4]101-4] 97-0] 96-5|101-7| 93-8] 93-5) 91-8] 89-0) 82-4) 81-4 
II. Producers’ Goods......... 351 67-4|131-5|163-1]112-8] 99-1] 97-8|104-9|100-7| 97-8] 99-0} 96-1] 89-7] 69-9) 69-6 
Producers’ Equipment.... 22 | 55-1] 80-4]108-6]113-8/104-1/102-5| 99-2/103-3/106-1] 95-7] 94-1] 96-2} 91-3) 90-6 
Producers’ Materials...... 329 69-1]138-3]170-4]112-6] 98-2] 97-1/105-5|100-4| 96-9] 99-4) 96-3] 89-0} 67-7) 67-3 
Building and construc- 
tion materials......... 97 67-0/100-9]144-0]122-8/108-7/111-9]102-9]101-4| 96-2] 96-0/100-6] 96-0] 83-6} 83-9 
Manufacturers’ mater- 
als ho ish Seteveeee nel tee 232 69-5|147-2]176-6/110-2| 95-8] 93-7|106-2|100-2} 97-0}100-1) 95-4] 87-4] 64-2) 63-6 
Classified Recording to origin— 
arm— 
As Wield yiscaeetts dace 167. | 58-2}131-3]169-5/103-4| 89-1] 89-3|102-3|100-8] 95-7| 96-9} 88-1] 83-2] 59-8} 59-4 
BSAnimal £e.ceesee sites $0 70-4|129-9]146-6]109-6] 95-5) 95-6/100-6}104-2)101-9}105-2}107-0/103-0] 83-3) 80-7 
Farm (Canadian)....... 59 62-6]132-7|161-4]102-6] 86-6] 79-8|100-3}101-0| 99-6)107-1} 98-0} 91-1) 60-8} 59-3 
Ty Marine ys. ja.aotaio Steak 16 64-4]111-1/111-7] 91-6} 94-9] 83-6] 98-3] 97-3] 98-2) 94-2/105-4/101-6] 82-9] 76-7 
TL aHorest avg: ap one ania eae 52 63-9} 89-1]154-4/129-4]106-3}113-0]101-6|100-4| 98-3) 98-7] 94-7} 91-5) 84-7) 84-7 
Vics Minerale secre tear tose eee 183 67-0|111-3]131-4/117-6/105 -8]105-8]101-6]101-4) 97-0} 91-8) 95-3) 91-2} 84-2] 82-8 
All raw (or partly manufac- 
CHEOR) cise ciosieeistecivis os 0 a aeelet 232 63 -8}120-7/155-7/107-5| 94-8) 91-1/100-8)101-7) 98-4)101-4] 96-6] 89-7} 66-0) 64-3 
All manufactured (fully or 
Chieh yen sareaaennaeoteeee= 276 | 64-8)127-6)156-8/116-7/100-5/103-1}103-8)101-5) 97-0) 95-7) 93-2] 91-5) 79-4) 78-6 








* Prior to 1826 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 478) 

prices of asbestos, crude oil, kerosene and 
gasoline; and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower prices for white 
lead, potassium iodide and bone meal. The 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group 
was slightly higher, mainly because of higher 
quotations for raw silk and hessian. The Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group was 
also somewhat higher, due to increased prices 
for copper sheets, copper wire bars, silver and 
tin. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former due mainly to lower prices 
for potatces, eggs, lard, canned salmon, fresh 
and cured meats, kerosene and gasoline, and 
the latter due to lower quotations for pine, 
antimony, lead, zine, calves, hogs, corn and 
wheat, which more than offset higher prices 
for barley, flax, rye, bran, steers, lambs, tin, 
silver and copper. 

In the grouping according to origin lower 
prices for calves, hogs, eggs, wheat, antimony, 


lead and zine caused a decline in raw and 
partly manufactured goods. Fully and chiefly 
manufactured goods were also lower, because 
of declines in the prices of cured meats, 
leather, brass, lead pipe, kerosene and gaso- 
line. Domestic farm products, articles of 
marine origin and articles of mineral origin 
were lower. Articles of forest origin were 
unchanged. 

EXPLANATORY 


NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each ease refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 


available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city 


except milk and bread are the averages of 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 
~- Food | and | Rent |Cloth-) Sund-| All 

Light ing ries | items* 

Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919.... 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
180 191 142 193 173 175 

152 179 149 193 173 165 

161 174 149 177 173 165 

150 172 150 177 173 161 

144 169 151 165 173 157 

139 167 154 165 174 156 

140 179 155 162 174 157 

142 177 155 162 174 157 


147 178 156 163 73 159 
139 169 158 163 173 156 


142 171 158 164 172 157 
146 172 158 164 171 159 
144 169 158 160 171 157 
134 163 158 160 170 153 
140 163 158 159 169 154 
144 162 158 159 169 156 


146 162 158 160 168 156 
142 159 158 160 168 155 
147 160 158 159 167 156 
157 166 158 159 166 160 


156 166 158 157 166 159 





151 162 156 157 166 157 
149 160 156 157 166 156 
152 162 156 157 166 157 
151 161 156 157 166 157 
148 158 156 154 166 155 


148 158 156 155 166 155 
152 158 156 155 166 157 


149 159 156 155 166 156 

















oe 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930.... 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1930.... 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930.... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930.... 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930.... 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930.... 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930.... 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930.... 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Nov. 1930.... 140 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930. .. 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan, 1931.... 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931.... 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931.... 124 156 160 141 164 145 








*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each, 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Labour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lazour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LABour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
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the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc,, included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufli- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that camparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and _ sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1918, quar- 
terly from 1919 to 1929, and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures’ in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family 
consumption, and in the fuel and light groups 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1- 
1918, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3: 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
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1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 74-4; 
1€24, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 66-7; 1929, 65-0. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1929, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923-1929, the 
figures are substantially the same as those 
issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
TOUS. LOG 45 L919. Se Ve OD 25. Ame Die 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 185-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128:5; 1929, 128-0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 
113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 


1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 
162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 166-9; 
1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1. For the years 1900 


to 1913 two index numbers of gas costs cal- 
culated for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 
1914-1915, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 
125°8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 
1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 
108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 
1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again lower, sirloin steak 
being down from an average price of 31-2 
cents per pound in February to 29-3 cents in 
March; round steak from 26-1 cents per pound 
in February to 24-8 cents in March; and 
shoulder roast from 18-5 cents per pound in 
February to 17-1 cents in March. Veal was 
down from an average price of 21:6 cents per 
pound in February to 20:8 cents in March. 
Mutton was also lower at 26-5 cents per 
pound in March, as compared with 27-2 cents 
in February. Pork prices averaged lower in 
most localities, fresh being down from an 
average of 25-2 cents per pound in February 
to 22-9 cents in March, and salt from 26-3 
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cents per pound in February to 24-7 cents in 
March. Breakfast bacon was also consider- 
ably lower at an average price of 38-7 cents 
per pound. Lard was down from an average 
price of 20-1 cents per pound in February to 
18:4 cents in March. 

Fresh eggs averaged 34 cents per dozen in 
March, as compared with 35:1 cents in Febru- 
ary, 50-5 cents in January and 52-1 cents in 
March, 1930, while cooking eggs, averaged 27-6 
cents per dozen in March, 27-4 cents in 
February, 40-1 cents in January and 45-8 
cents in March, 1930. Lower prices for milk 
were reported from Truro, Montreal, Prince 
Albert, Medicine Hat and Lethbridge. But- 
ter showed little change, dairy at an average 
price of 33-3 cents per pound and creamery 
at 37-6 cents. Cheese was down from an 
average of 28-8 cents per pound in February 
to 28-2 cents in March. 

Bread averaged 6:4 cents per pound in 
March, as compared with 6-5 cents in Febru- 
ary and 7-8 cents in March, 1930. Lower 
prices were reported from.Sherbrooke, Thet- 
ford Mines, Belleville, Woodstock, Cobalt, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Calgary, Fernie and Trail. 
Flour was slightly lower at an average price 
of 3:4 cents per pound, as compared with 3-5 
cents in February and 5-1 cents in March, 
1930. Beans averaged 6-5 cents per pound in 
March, 7-1 cents in February and 9-9 cents in 
March, 1930. Potatoes were again slightly 
lower, averaging $1.16 per ninety pounds, as 
compared with $1.24 in February and $2.49 in 
March, 1930. Evaporated apples were down 
from an average of 19-3 cents per pound in 
February to 18-7 cents in March. Granu- 
lated sugar was unchanged at an average price 
of 6-2 cents per pound. Anthracite coal was 
practically unchanged, averaging $16.24 per 
ton. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices, for the most part, averaged 
somewhat higher than in February, wheat 
being the exception. No. 1, Manitoba north- 
ern cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, averaged 56:7 cents per bushel as com- 
pared with 59-3 cents in February. The 
somewhat lower prices were said to be due 
mainly to favourable wheat conditions in the 
winter wheat areas of the United States and 


to the announcement by the United States 
Farm Board that it would not support the 
1931 crop. In other grains western barley, was 
up from 22-1 cents per bushel to 25-1 cents; 
flax from 96-9 cents per bushel to $1.03; rye 
from 28-6 cents per bushel to 31-2 cents; and 
oats from 27-7 cents per bushel to 27:8 cents. 
American corn at Toronto was down from 
79-3 cents per bushel to 73:3 cents. Flour at 
Toronto showed little change at an average 
price of $5.27 per barrel. Rolled oats were up 
10 cents per ninety pound bag to $2.60. Raw 
sugar at New York was down from $1.32 per 
hundred pounds to $1.29. Granulated sugar 
at Montreal was unchanged at $4.56 per hun- 
dred pounds. Ceylon rubber at New York 
was unchanged at 7-7 cents per pound. In 
livestock, good steers at Toronto advanced 
from an average price of $6.56 per hundred 
pounds to $6.74 but at Winnipeg the price de- 
clined from $5.82 per hundred pounds to $5.78. 
Veal calves at Toronto were down from $9.60 
per hundred pounds to $8.98 and at Winnipeg 
from $9.34 per hundred pounds to $8.11. 
Bacon hogs at Toronto were also lower, the 
price being down from $8.63 per hundred 
pounds to $7.92 and at Winnipeg from $7.47 
per hundred pounds to $6.91. Lambs at To- 
ronto declined from $9.21 per hundred pounds 
to $8.85. The price of canned sockeye salmon 
at Montreal fell from $19.19 per case to $14.44. 
Creamery butter at Montreal averaged 34:3 
cents per pound in March as compared with 
34-9 cents, and at Toronto the average was 
34 cents per pound as compared with 34-4 
cents. Fresh eggs at Montreal were down 
from 33-9 cents per dozen in February to 29-9 
cents in March and at Toronto from 32-6 cents 
per dozen to 26:8 cents. Raw cotton at New 
York was shghtly lower at an average price 
of 10:9 cents per pound. The price of raw 


silk at New York declined from $2.85 per 
pound in February to $2.65. White pine lum- 
ber. declined from $90 per thousand board 


feet to $85. White pine lath were down 50 
cents per thousand to $6. Automobile body 
plates declined from $3.30 per hundred pounds 
to $3.20 and galvanized steel sheets from $3.90 
per hundred pounds to $3.85. In non-ferrous 
metals silver advanced from 26-7 cents per 
ounce in February to 29:2 cents; tin from 
283 cents per pound to 294 cents; electrolytic 
copper from $1149 per hundred pounds to 
$11.61;" and copper wire bars from $10 per 
hundred pounds to $10.25. Gasoline and kero- 
sene prices in Canadian cities ranged from 4 
to 24 cents per gallon lower than in February. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


ja following notes and the accompanying 

tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and Other Countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
wholesale prices index numbers are named in 
all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1924100, was 63-9 
for February, a fall of 0-6 per cent for the 
month. Foods declined 1:3 per cent due to a 
fall of 5-2 per cent in meat and fish and of 
0-2 per cent in cereals; on the other hand 
“ other foods” advanced 1-5 per cent. Among 
non-foods, cotton advanced 4:1 per cent but 
all other non-food groups were lower than in 
January. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1927=100, was 66°5 at the end of February, 
which is an advance of 0:3 per cent over the 
previous month. This is the first time an up- 
ward movement in this index number has 
occurred since July, 1929. Although cereals 
and meat and other foods continued to 
decline, advances were noted in textiles, min- 
erals and miscellaneous commodities. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 85:5 at the end of February, 
which is a decline of 0:2 per cent for the 
month. This decline was due to a drop of 5:5 
per cent in animal food and of 4-0 per cent in 
sugar, coffee and tea, while vegetable foods, 
minerals, textiles and sundries all advanced. 


Cost or Livinac—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 150 at the end of February, a 
fall of 1-3 per cent for the month, due to a 
fall in food prices and in clothing. Among 
foods, declines were noted in the prices of 
eggs, bread and flour, butchers’ meat and 
bacon, although butter was higher. 


Germany 


WHotesaLe Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 115-2 for January, a decline of 2-2 
per cent from December. Of the 18 groups in- 
cluded, 15 showed declines, the most notable 
being one of 10-1 per cent in rubber. 


Cost or Livina—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 1388-8 for 
February, a decline of 1-1 per cent for the 
month. Food, clothing and sundries were 
lower, while rent and heat and light showed no 
change from January. 


Italy 


WuHo.esALe Prices——The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce (gold basis) 
1913—100, was 97-1 for January, a decline of 
1-1 per cent for the month and of 19-5 per 
sent from January, 1930. With the excep- 
tion of small increases in vegetable foods and 
textiles, all groups showed decreases for the 
month. 


Australia 


Wnuotesate Prices—The Melbourne index 
number of wholesale prices, on the base 1911 
—1000, was 1399 for December, as compared 
with 1437 for November. With the exception 
of a small increase in chemicals, all groups 
showed declines from November. 


United States 


WuotesaLte Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 75-5 for February, a fall of 
1-9 per cent for the month. Every one of the 
ten groups were lower than in January, the 
principal decreases occurring in farm products 
and foods. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 1913 
=100, was 109-3 for March, a decline of 1-7 
per cent for the month. Except for the metals 
group where no change was shown, all groups 
were included in the decline. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sum 
totals of the prices per pound of 96 articles 
of common consumption was $9-2291 at April 
1, an advance of 0-6 per cent over the March 
1 level. This is the first increase after a de- 
cline lasting for seventeen consecutive months. 
Increases were shown in provisions, hides and 
leather, livestock, fruits and textiles, while all 
other groups declined. 

Dun’s index number which is based on the 
estimated per capita consumption of each of 
the many articles included in the compilation 
was $152-525 at April 1, a decrease of 0-7 per 
cent for the month. With the exception of 
an advance in metals, all groups were lower, 
although the difference was very little in all 
groups. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries of 
Massachusetts, on the base 19183=100, was 
143-9 for February, which is about 3 per cent 
lower than the January figure. All groups 
showed declines, the index number for food 
being the lowest recorded since October, 1916. 
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WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON FARMS IN CANADA, 1920-1930 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics secures 

each year from its agricultural corre- 
spondents throughout Canada information as 
to the wages of employees on farms in Can- 
ada during the year just ended. The figures 
so secured are published in the Monthly Bul- 
letin of Agricultural Statistics for the Febru- 
ary of the following year. Tables of these 


figures have appeared in the reports on Wages 
and Hours of Labour in Canada issued as 
supplements to the Lasour Gazerrs for Janu- 
ary, 1925 to 1931, inclusive, the first of these 
giving figures back to 1914. The accompany- 
ing table includes figures taken from the 
issue of the Bulletin for February, 9131, and 
from previous issues. 


WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1920-1930 
AveRAGE Waczs or Farm Herp in Canapa Aas Estimatep BY Crop CoRRESPONDENTS OF THE DoMINION BUREAU OF 





























SraTistics* 
Males per month in Females per month in Males Females 
summer season summer season per year per year 
Provinces - = 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Wages | Board | and Wages | Board and Wages | Board and Wages | Board and 
Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadasen ice, 1920 60 2 86 27 20 47 543 278 821 275 217 492 
1921 45 22 67 24 18 42 421 248 669 249 200 449 
1922 38 21 59 22 az 39 359 235 594 227 191 418 
1928 40 23 63 24 20 44 382 252 634 251 225 476 
1929 40 23 63 23 20 43 373 254 627 242 223 465 
1930 34 22 56 20 18 38 326 233 559 210 199 409 
Prince Edward 
Tislandss ee. 1920 42 18 60 18 14 32 371 201 572 212 160 372 
1921 29 16 45 15 12 27 282 178 460 151 136 287 
1922 26 14 40 15 12 27 247 168 415 165 130 295 
1928 32 17 49 18 13 31 310 203 513 198 157 355 
1929 34 18 52 19 13 32 327 207 534 196 159 355 
1930 32 18 50 16 14 30 308 205 513 179 165 344 
Nova Scotia... .1920 49 24 73 21 slg) 38 472 263 735 218 190 408 
1921 36 20 56 17 14 31 364 228 592 182 170 352 
1922 31 19 50 16 13 29 327 209 536 177 150 327 
1928 34 19 53 17 15 82 359 208 567 200 163 363 
1929 38 19 57 19 15 34 383 222 603 212 179 391 
1930 34 20 54 17 14 31 353 209 562 187 157 344 
New Brunswick.1920 56 23 79 19 16 35 531 254 785 213 178 391 
1921 35 19 54 17 14 31 361 214 575 183 149 332 
1922 34 19 53 17 15 32 328 192 520 168 149 317 
1928 40 19 59 18 15 33 390 212 602 204 169 373 
1929 40 20 60 18 15 33 375 214 589 198 169 367 
1930 34 20 54 16 15 31 335 215 550 181 164 345 
Quebec. ..5 2.00. 1920 62 24 86 24 16 40 524 243 767 235 172 407 
1921 39 19 58 18 14 32 360 199 559 193 142 335 
1922 35 18 53 17 12 29 322 188 510 |« 176 130 306 
1928 39 19 58 19 14 33 366 206 572 202 146 348 
1929 41 20 61 19 14 33 369 208 577 191 151 342 
F 1930 33 19 52 17 13 30 316 194 510 175 139 314 
Onitariowasneure 1920 52 23 75 25 19 44 474 262 736 259 211 470 
1921 40 20 60 22 16 38 382 227 609 233 185 418 
1922 387. 20 57 21 16 37 348 221 569 225 172 397 
1928 36 22 58 23 18 41 348 244 592 254 199 453 
1929 35 22 57 22 19 41 341 254 595 242 212 454 
j 1930 31 20 51 21 17 388 304 228 532 229 194 423 
Manitoba....... 1920 70 28 98 384 24 58 650 825 975 312 247 559 
1921 53 26 79 28 22 50 503 295 798 303 249 552 
1922 40 23 63 24 19 43 381 259 640 250 221 471 
1928 38 23 61 21 20 41 353 258 611 226 225 451 
1929 38 23 61 21 19 40 352 256 608 222 216 438 
1930 32 21 53 18 18 36 298 238 536 194 204 398 
Saskatchewan. ..1920 72 30 102 35 25 60 667 336 1,003 364 289 653 
1921 54 26 80 29 29 51 498 297 795 302 254 556 
1922 40 24 64 25 21 46 398 275 673 267 235 502 
1928 44 25 69 25 22 47 411 284 695 262 237 499 
1929 44 25 69 24 22 46 398 287 685 256 240 496 
1930 37 23 60 21 19 40 340 253 593 215 212 427 
AlbGrt@.onceon 1920 76 31 107 36 26 62 697 341 1,038 360 278 638 
1921 52 26 78 31 23 24 463 283 746 318 248 566 
1922 41 23 64 24 21 45 367 261 628 248 234 482 
1928 46 26 72 26 23 49 450 295 745 280 262 542 
1929 43 25 68 25 21 46 404 274 678 253 232 485 
ws 1930 37 23 60 21 20 41 342 256 598 223 222 445 
British Colum- 
8s also: seth ets 1920 64 31 95 36 27 63 684 349 1,033 431 811 742 
1921 52 27 79 31 23 54 552 303 855 353 260 613 
1922 47 28 75 30 24 54 526 323 849 342 294 636 
1928 50 27 77 29 2¢ 52 501 805 806 320 268 588 
1929 49 27 76 28 23 51 482 310 792 291 271 562 
1980 46 26 72 25 21 46 450 291 741 270 242 512 





*Compiled from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, February, 1931, and from the Canada Year Book figures 


since 1926 weighted according to population in each district. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer not Liable for Actions of 
Employee Outside his Duties 


The manager of a dredge company re- 
quired the temporary use of a derrick for the 
purpose of pile-driving. He obtained from 
another company the use of a dismantled 
derrick, with the services of an employee of 
the latter company to operate it. Five guy- 
cables were required for the derrick, the 
owner supplying four of these, the fifth cable 
being obtained from a junk pile, and not 
belonging to the owner. When a test of the 
efficiency of the derrick was being made this 
fifth cable broke, and the derrick fell to the 
ground, the mast striking and killing the 
manager. His widow brought an action 
against the company owning the derrick, 
under the Fatal Accidents Act, to recover 
damages. The trial judge gave a verdict for 
the plaintiff, which, however, was reversed on 
appeal by the defendant company in the 
Ontario Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court found that the em- 
ployee of the defendant company was guilty 
of negligence in using a defective cable as 
a guy for the mast, but on the other hand 
the question rose whether the defendant com- 
pany was liable for this negligence. The 
answer, it was pointed out, depended upon 
the terms of the agreement between the two 
parties for the use of the derrick. The Court 
stated that even if the employee took full 
charge and control of the work, that would 
not be evidence that the defendant company 
had agreed with the deceased manager that 
the employee, was, with respect to the erec- 
tion of the derrick, to be its servant, and to 
have complete control. The onus was upon 
the plaintiff to prove that such was the posi- 
tion of the employee; and it appeared to 
the Court that there was no evidence to 
establish that contention. An English decision 
on this point was cited, in which Lord Jus- 
tice Bowen said: “We have only to consider 
in whose employment the man was at the 
time when the acts complained of were done, 
in this sense, that by the employer is meant 
the person who has a right at the moment to 
control the doing of the act.” 

The Supreme Court found that the plain- 
tiff had failed to show that the agreement 
entered into between the deceased and the 
defendant company was to the effect that 
in the performance of the work of erecting 
the derrick the employee of the latter com- 
pany was to superintend it and be subject 


to the company’s orders in so doing; and that 
therefore the company was not liable for the 
employee’s negligence. 

Mur versus Sarnia Bridge Company, 
Ontario, 1931, Dominion Law Reports, vol. 
page 742, 


Employer is Responsible for Unauthorized 
Actions of Worker while on Duty 


A young girl received serious injury, re- 
sulting in permanent disablement, when she 
was struck by an automobile as she was cross- 
ing a street to enter the school yard. The car 
was driven by the employee of a firm while 
he was engaged in the firm’s business, but it 
was owned by a third party. In an action for 
damages brought in the Ontario Supreme 
Court by the father of the child and the 
child herself against the owner of the car 
and the employer, the claim was dismissed 
as against the owner, who, it was found, had 
not given his express consent to the use of 
his car on this occasion. On the question 
of the employer’s liability, it was held that 
although in this case the employer had not 
sent the employee on the errand on which 
he was engaged when the accident occurred, 
yet, in the words of a decision of Lord Mac- 
naghten in 1912, “there is no doubt that the 
master is answerable for every wrong of the 
servant ‘committed in the «@ourse of the 
service and for the master’s benefit, thiough 
no express command or privity of the master 
be proved.” 

Mr. Justice Raney, in his judgment, cited 
a decision of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in the case Hudson Bay Company versus 
Vaillancourt (19283) where Mr. Justice Duff 
said: “If the thing done belongs to the kind 
of work which the servant is employed to 
perform, or the class of things falling within 
‘Yexecution des fonctions,’ then by the plain 
words of the text, responsibility rests upon 
the employer. Whether that is so or not in 
a particular case must, I think, always be, in 
substance, a question of fact.. .. 

“The last mentioned case”, the judgment 
continued “is indeed the most recent illu- 
stration in our own Courts of the doctrine of 
respondeat superior. It arose under Article 
1054 of the Civil Code of Quebec, which 
provides that:—‘ Masters and employers are 
responsible flor the damage caused by their 
servant and workmen in the performance of 
the work for which they are employed. The 
facts were that the appellant company, known 
as the Hudson Bay Co., maintained a trading 
post in the far northern part of the Province 
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of Quebec. The post was in charge of one 
Wilson as manager, with two other employees 
of the company under his control, Vaillan- 
court as general helper, and his mother as 
housekeeper, all three living together. One 
morning Wilson came out of his room, half- 
naked and drunk, to inquire about some noise 
he had heard in the upper part of the build- 
ing. Vaillancourt coming down saw Wilson, 
and knowing his mother was near asked him 
to go back to his room and get dressed. A 
few minutes later, Vaillancourt being in the 
kitchen, Wilson went there and shot him, 
injuring his leg so severely that it had to be 
amputated. It was held (Duff and Anglin, 
J. J., dissenting) that the company was liable 
under the article of the Civil Code above 
quoted, as the damages were caused by 
Wilson, ‘in the performance of the work for 
which (he) was employed.’ 

“This case goes, it seems to me, a good 
deal farther than the Court is asked to go 
in the present case.” 

Judgment was given for the child for $10,- 
000 and for the father for $5,000, against the 
driver and his employer with costs. 

Boyd versus Smith (Ontario), 1981, Domin- 
ton Law Reports, vol. 1, page 729. 


Employer is not Responsible for Doctor’s 
Mistaken Diagnosis 


A lumber company in Alberta had a con- 
tract with a doctor to fumish medical and 
surgical attendance to their workers. Pay- 
ment for medical services was provided by the 
deduction of $1.50 a month from the pay of 
each worker, and the doctor was to be re- 
sponsible for the attendance of a properly 
qualified physician at the lumber camp during 
the winter months. In December, 1927, a 
workman (the plaintiff in this case) arrived 
in the camp, and shortly afterwards the Pro- 
vincial Medical Officer placed the camp under 
quarantine for smallpox. The plaintiff 
developed symptoms which were diagnosed 
by the attending physician as influenza, these 
symptoms including a “scum” in the eye, 
which finally caused an impairment of its 
sight. Later he brought an action for damages 
against the company, alleging that the loss 
of the sight and vision of his eye was due 
to the company’s negligence. The trial judge 
found that the injury was a result of small- 
pox contracted at the camp; that the con- 
tracting doctor was negligent in not diag- 
nosing the disease prevalent in the camp 
as smallpox, and that the company “having 
sent the plaintiff to this camp infested with 
the disease, unfortunately for them I think, 
they are in law responsible for the result. Tihe 


result was that he contracted the disease and 
that one of these scabs that finally formed in 
the course of the disease formed on the 
corner of his eye and formed a scar which 
permanently impaired his eyesight.” 

On appeal by the defendant company the 
Alberta Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 
reversed the judgment of the lower court, 
holding that where a company, not bound 
to do so, arranges for a doctor to attend to 
its employees, making a small deduction from 
their wages for this purpose, the doctor is an 
independent contractor, and if a junior en- 
gaged by him, who is qualified and com- 
petent, makes an error in diagnosing a diffi- 
cult case, as a result whereof the patient suffers 
consequential disability which might have 
been avoided by correct diagnosis, no liability 
attaches to the company. The judgment 
found further that a statutory duty to notify 
Health Authorities on certain diseases is dis- 
charged on calling in a qualified doctor and 
would not arise if the doctor diagnosed the 
case as not coming within the statute. 

The action was therefore dismissed with 
costs. 

Hamilton versus Phoenix Lumber Company 
(Alberta) 1981, Dominion Law Reports, vol. 
1, page 777. 


Mechanics’ Lien is Subject to Performance 
of Contract 


A building contractor in Manitoba under- 
took to erect a building, the contract to be 
performed “in a substantial and workmanlike 
manner, and to the full satisfaction of the 
owner.” When the work was in progress the 
owner complained that parts of the work 
were defective and did not comply with speci- 
fications, and he declined to make further pay- 
ments until this work was properly done. The 
contractor filed a mechanics’ lien, and brought 
action for the amount due for portion of the 
contract. The County Court Judge found 
that there had been a substantial and serious 
violation of the contract and ordered the cost 
of the repairs made by the owner to be 
credited on the contract. On appeal by the 
plaintiff the Manitoba Court of Appeal gave 
judgment to the effect that where the agree- 
ment is for work to be done on a building “in 
a substantial and workmanlike manner to the 
full satisfaction of the owner,” final payment 
to be withheld until completion, there is an 
entire contract, and if the contractor materi- 
ally fails to complete the contract, he has 
no right to payment for the work actually 
done as for quantum meruit unless the con- 
tract has been superseded by a subsequent 
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different agreement. The situation is not 
changed by the owner entering into possession 
of the building, 

The Pas Construction 
Olensky (Manitoba), 19381, Dominion Law Re- 
ports, vol. 1, page 843. 


Picketing does not Necessarily Imply 
Disorderly Conduct 


The proprietor of a moving picture theatre 
at Hamilton, Ontario, employed two non- 
union projectionists, and the local union of the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine Oper- 
ators of the United States and Canada asked 
him to replace these men with union operators. 
When the proprietor refused to do so the 
union picketed the theatre, four men walking 
up and down the street in front of it, wear- 
ing raincoats bearing notices stating: “This 
theatre does not employ union projectionists.” 
Charges of “watching and besetting” the 
theatre were then laid against the four men, 
and the magistrate found that they had been 
guilty of disorderly conduct and imposed fines 
of $10 in each case. These convictions were 
afterwards quashed by Mr. Justice Rose. 
“The besetting is admitted,” His Lordship 
said; “the conduct of the raincoat wearers 
was ‘peaceable.’ There was no disturbance, 
no one was seen to be accosted, no crowd 
gathered, there was no evidence of threats or 
obstruction against prospective patrons. The 
charges that the theatre was trying to destroy 
union working conditions and did not employ 
union projectionists, are not, im my opinion, 
prima facie libellous, without proof that the 
union conditions are conditions which ought 
to prevail so that there is something dis- 
graceful in attempting to destroy them.” 


Union Enjoined from Unlawfully Picketing 
another Union 


An unusual case was heard by the New York 
Court of Appeals in January, 1931, when an 
injunction was made restraining the members 
of one union from picketing at the places of 
employment of the members of another union. 
The Court stated the facts of the case as 
follows:— 

“The controversy is one between rival 
labour unions competing for supremacy. The 
trade represented by the two unions is that 
of bakers and confectioners. The plaintiff 
association is a local union of the Amalga- 
mated Food Workers; the defendant associa- 
tion, which is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour, is a local union of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America. Each union is 
accustomed to make contracts with employers 
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in the trade whereby the employers so con- 
tracting agree to employ the members of the 
chosen union to the exclusion of all others. 
The contracts are not for a fixed period, but 
are terminable at will. They prescribe the 
conditions of service for the workers, and in 
particular the wages. The schedule of wages 
fixed by the Amalgamated is considerably 
lower than that fixed by the International. The 
International, however, has established what is 
described as the ‘substitute system’ for the 
benefit of its members. According to this 
system, known also as the ‘stagger system’ a 
member employed by the week must give 
up part of his time to a member out of a job 
when the supply of union labour is in excess 
of the demand. The result is to shorten 
the week for some members, but to make it 
impossible for others to be idle altogether. 
The substitution is one to which a proprietor 
contracting with the union is required to sub- 
mit. The Amalgamated, on the other hand, 
has refused to apply this system to the shops 
subject to its control. Its members, if em- 
ployed at all, work more days in the week, 
but at a lower wage by the day. Their weekly 
earnings are sometimes higher and sometimes 
lower than the earnings of their rivals. 

“For some years the two unions worked 
in harmony, each acting within its own sphere 
of influence, and not encroaching on the other. 
Gradually, however, the Amalgamated began 
to draw away employers who had given 
allegiance to the International. There was 
attraction in the lower wages and in escape 
from the inconvenience and perhaps the loss 
of efficiency occasioned at time by the em- 
ployment of substitutes. Trouble soon de- 
veloped. 

“The International, menaced by defections, 
made demand on the Amalgamated that it 
merge or surrender. A blunt refusal followed. 
Upon this the International threatened to 
drive the Amalgamated out of existence. 
Members of the International spoke from 
wagons at the street corner, and others bear- 
ing signs paraded up and down the street. 
They denounced the Amalgamated as a 
“fake” union, a union made up of “scabs,” 
asserted that theirs was the only regular or 
genuine union, and told passers-by that a 
strike was going on and that by encouraging 
their rival they would be giving aid and 
comfort to the bosses. On January 12, 1928, 
the Amalgamated began the present action to 
enjoin the International from destroying its 
existence by violent or illegal acts. . . 

“The plaintiff, if threatened in its business 
life by the violence of the defendant or by 
other wrongful acts, may have the aid of the 
court to preserve itself from disruption through 
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recourse to these unlawful means. The 
remedy is not lost because the controversy 
is one between the members of rival unions, 
and not, as happens oftener, between unions 
and employers. On the other hand, the 
legality of the defendant’s conduct is not 
affected by the fact that no strike is in pro- 
gress in any of the plantiff’s shops. If the 
defendant believes in good faith that the policy 
pursued by the plaintiff and by the shops 
united with the plaintiff is hostile to the 
interests of organized labour, and is likely, if 
not suppressed, to lower the standards of 
living for workers in the trade, it has the 
privilege by the pressure of notoriety and 
persuasion to bring its own policy to triumph. 

“Where unlawful picketing has been con- 
tinued; where violence and intimidation have 
been used and where misstatements as to the 
employers’ business have been distributed a 
broad injunction prohibiting all picketing may 


be granted. The course of conduct of the 
strikers is then such as to indicate the danger 
of injury to property if any picketing what- 
ever is allowed. . . 

“A genuine controversy exists between two 
competing groups as to the effectiveness and 
sincerity of the methods of one of them. By 
concession the form of a union has been 
adopted by each of the two bodies. Whether 
the spirit also is there, the spirit, that is to 
say, for which unions are created, is a ques- 
tion not susceptible of answer without heed 
being given to many imponderable elements. 
The plaintiff does not prevail by showing that 
the defendant’s criticism is wrong, though 
even this it fails to do. What is wrong must 
be so clearly wrong that only ‘disinterested 
malevolence’ or something close akin thereto, 
can have supplied the motive power. If less 
than this appears, a court of equity will stand 
aside.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 
showed a slight decline at the beginning 
of April, according to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,507 em- 
ployers of labour, each with a minimum of 
15 employees, representing all industries except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly special- 
ized business. The working forces of these 
firms aggregated 899,823 persons, as compared 
with 902,833 in the preceding month. The em- 
ployment index declined from 100.2 on March 
1 to 99.7 at the beginning of April, as compared 
with 107.8, 110.4, 102.8, 97.4, 92.5, 88.3, 
90.4, 88.7, 81.8 and 85.1 on April 1, 1930, 
1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. The average number 
of workers employed in 1926 by the reporting 
firms forms the base, equal to 100, upon which 
these index numbers are computed. 

At the beginning of April, 1931, the per- 
centage of idleness reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by local trade unions in Can- 
ada stood at 15.5 as compared with percent- 
ages of 15.6 at the beginning of March, 1931, 
and 10.8 at the beginning of April, 1930. 
The April percentage was based on the reports 
received by the Department of Labour from a 
total of 1,825 labour organizations, represent- 
ing 208,387 members. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a decrease in the 
volume of business transacted by those Offices 
during March, compared with the business of 
the preceding month, but a marked increase 
over that of the corresponding month a year 
ago. Vacancies in March, 1931, numbered 
46,295, applications 68,034 and placements in 
regular and casual employment 44,884. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $8.86 at the 
beginning of April, as compared with $9.14 


for March; $11.24 for April, 1930; $11.01 for 
April, 1929; $10.87 for April, 1928; $10.80 for 
April, 1927; $11.36 for April, 1926; $10.56 for 
April, 1925; $10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for 
April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for 
April, 1921; $15.99 for April, 1920; $16.92 for 
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June, 1920 (the peak); $12.57 for April, 1918; 
and $7.51 for April, 1914. In wholesale prices 
the index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 
as 100, was again lower at 74-5 for April, as 
compared with 75:1 for March; 90-7 for April, 
1930; 94.1 for April, 1929; 98.3 for April, 1928; 
97-3 for April, 1927; and 101-2 for April, 
1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada during April was 
slightly less than in the preceding month, but 
was greater than the corresponding loss in 
April last year. Ten disputes were in progress 
at some time during the month, involving 
1,582 workers and resulting in the loss of 22,- 
453 working days. Corresponding figures for 
March, 1931, were:—four disputes, 1,815 work- 
ers, and 25,969 working days; and for April, 
1930, eleven disputes, 386 workers, and 3,616 
working days. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received the 
Disputes report of the Board of Con-~ 
Investigation ciliation and Investigation 
Act appointed in connection 


tion with the dispute be- 
tween the Dominion Atlantic Railway and its 
clerks, freight handlers, express and station 
employees. This report together with par- 
ticulars of recent proceedings under the Act 
will be found on page 516. 


The Manitoba Legislature 
Minimum Wages at the recent session amend- 
for boys in ed the Minimum Wage Act 
Manitoba by including within its scope 

male employees under 18 
years of age. The amending bill was first in- 
troduced by Mr. S. J. Farmer (Winnipeg) at 
the session of 1927, when it met with general 
opposition, but it was considered with in- 
creasing favour at subsequent sessions and 
has now at last become law. While similar 
proposals have been made in other provinces, 
Manitoba is the first province in Canada to 
protect the wages of boys by means of the 
minimum wage legislation enacted primarily 
for the benefit of female employees. British 
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Columbia has a separate Male Minimum 
Wage Act, providing for the establishment 
of a board with authority to fix a minimum 
wage for various occupations; while in Al- 
berta the Factories Act provides that 
“wherever (ie. in establishments coming 
under that Act) a minimum wage has been 
fixed for female workers in any class of em- 
ployment, no male worker shall be employed 
in such class of employment at a less wage.” 
Under the new legislation in Manitoba boys 
in all the numerous occupations covered by 
existing women’s minimum wage orders will 
be protected. 

An outline of the legislation enacted at the 
recent session will be given in a future issue. 


In the House of Commons 
ons Aprile 30) eeViTs eASe Ac. 
Heaps asked the Minister 
of Public Works, in con- 
nection with the large re- 
ductions in the estimates 
for public works in Canada during the coming 
year, “whether the Government has in con- 
templation a program of public works which 
will in some way take care of those who are 
unemployed at the present time.” Mr. Stew- 
art in his reply pointed out that it was im- 
possible, in preparing the estimates of the Pub- 
lic Works Department, to foresee in what 
locality unemployment will be acute, “and 
for that reason it is better, perhaps, to ar- 
range for provision of funds to relieve un- 
employment where the funds are more fluid, 
where they can be expended to meet require- 
ments as they develop. Unfortunately the 
consideration of public works by the Public 
Works Department is rigidly limited to the 
particular estimate for a particular place; and, 
unfortunately also, it does not afford that 


Dominion 
public works 
in relation to 
unemployment 


measure of relief to a large number of unem- . 


ployed that can be afforded by other works 
undertaken locally according to the emer- 
gency as the municipality and the province 
approve, and in the prosecution of which 
they unite, thus very much increasing in this 
way the amount of money expended. As my 
hon. friend knows, the expenditure of the 
appropriation of twenty million dollars on the 
basis on which it was made last year resulted 
in a very much larger expenditure than that 
amount; whereas if we expend the money it 
is, as I have said, rigidly limited to the 
amount of the particular estimate and does 
not afford the relief which is sometimes so 
badly needed. However, my hon. friend’s 
suggestion is very well worthy of considera- 
tion, and it will be carefully considered.” 


In the recent proceedings 
before the British Royal 
Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, to which 
reference is made on an- 
other page of this issue, evi- 
dence was presented concerning the possibil- 
ity of extending unemployment insurance to 
agricultural workers. The chief witnesses on 
this subject were the Principal Assistant 
Secretaries of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the Ministry of Labour, and the Superintend- 
ent of Agricultural Statistics for Scotland. A 
joint memorandum prepared by these officials 
stated that no statistics existed as to the ex- 
tent of unemployment among agricultural 
workers, but till recently it had usually been 
assumed that unemployment among regular 
farm hands was rare, and that such unem- 
ployment as occurred was among the casual 
or seasonal workers. The absence of any 
scheme of unemployment insurance it was 
considered, had probably had the effect of 
making farmers reluctant to stand men off, 
and there was a risk that the inclusion of 
agricultural workers within the insurance 
scheme would have the effect of increasing 
the volume of unemployment among mem- 
bers of regular farm stafis. This risk made 
highly conjectural any estimate of the prob- 
able rate of unemployment likely to be ex- 
perienced if agriculture was covered by an 
unemployment insurance scheme. The mem- 
orandum further stated as follows:— 

“Until the machinery which would be set 
up as part of any scheme is brought into 
existence, 1t is impossible to obtain reliable 
statistics. It would, therefore, be advisable 
that at the outset any scheme should be en- 
tirely provisional and subject to review after 
experience has been gained, and that in 
framing a provisional scheme an ample mar- 
gin should be provided. The setting 
up of an entirely separate scheme for agri- 
culture would be contrary to the policy under- 
lying the existing unemployment insurance 
scheme. On the other hand, it appears to be 
impracticable to bring agriculture within the 
general scheme at the rates of contribution 
and benefit applying under that scheme, 
having regard to the lower standard of wages 
still almost universal in the agricultural in- 
dustry (notwithstanding the operation of 
statutory minimum rates) and also to the low 
incidence of unemployment among regular 
workers in the industry. But, provided that 
the proportion of the total contributions fur- 
nished by the State and the principal con- 
ditions as to qualifications for benefit were 
the same as in the main scheme, it would be 
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practicable to have special rates of contribu- 
tion and benefit. 


“On the basis of 5 per cent unemployment 
which is the least that could prudently be 
assumed, a total weekly contribution (for 
men) of 105 pence would give a_ weekly 
benefit rate for men of 12 shillings with 6 
shillings for an adult dependant and 2s. for 
each young dependent child, with correspond- 
ing rates for women, boys, and girls.” 


The House of Commons on 


Parliament April 27, discussed the sub- 
discusses ject of the functions and 
national health — responsibilities of the state 
system in regard to public health. 


The debate arose out of a 
motion by Dr. J. P. Howden (St. Boniface) 
“that in the opinion of this House, a measure 
ot federal state medicine would be in the 
best interests of the Canadian people.” Mr. 
Howden advocated the adoption of a scheme 
of national health insurance namely on two 
main grounds: first, that the so-called middle 
classes, forming the majority of the popula- 
tion, do not care to avail themselves of the 
free hospital treatment which is provided for 
those in poor circumstances, being at the same 
time unable to pay for the cost of medi- 
cal aid; and second, that a great proportion 
of existing sickness is preventible by periodi- 
ca] examination. At the present time, he 
stated, medical men throughout Canada were 
voluntarily giving treatment without payment, 
with the assistance in many cases of various 
boards of health which supply the costly sera, 
vaccines, and other material. 

The Prime Minister, while expressing 
sympthy with the object of the motion, 
pointed out that to establish a system of 
federal state medicine would “change the 
whole theory upon which thus far in this 
country the medical profession has conducted 
its business.” He said that grave differences 
of opinion existed throughout Canada on the 
subject of nationalization, and that whatever 
is done in this country must be the result of 
a gradual understanding of what would be in- 
volved in such a course. “I would suggest,” 
Mr. Bennett continued “that we do not under- 
take to make a declaration of such far-reach- 
ing consequences without realizing fully what 
we are doing in the light of all the know- 
ledge that can be secured.... It must be 
realized that we have two jurisdictions deal- 
ing with the same problem, the health of the 
people of the country. The municipality 
maintains its clinics in the schools for the 
purpose of ensuring that the teeth and tonsils 
of the youth of the country are so tested as 
to prevent the toxic conditions so often pro- 


duced and having disastrous effects in later 
life. Then we have the civic hospitals main- 
tained by the taxes paid by the people; we 
have the provincial boards of health, and the 
courts have held that the provinces may main- 
tain such boards of health and upon the prov- 
ince alone rests that jurisdiction. We have a 
federal parliament with power to appropriate 
to any purpose it may desire the moneys 
which it collects, and it has given liberal grants 
in aid of medical education in the large sense 
of the term, and to assist in the discharge of 
very onerous responsibilities, to that extent 
lessening the obligations of the municipalities 
and provinces.... We are not at the present 
moment prepared to discuss completely the 
subject matter of the resolution and as the 
question will become more and more a sub- 
ject for discussion I trust that every hon. 
member will in the meantime endeavour to 
make himself familiar with the points involved 
in the enactment of any legislation based upon 
a motion such as that which the hon. member 
has introduced.” 

A vote being taken on the motion it was 
rejected by 41 for, to 70 against, its adoption. 


The House of Commons, on 


Dominion April 28, agreed to a reso- 
Government lution proposed by the Hon. 
Employees’ R. J. Manion, Minister of 
Compensation — Railways and Canals, which 
Act declared that “it is exped- 


ient to amend the Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act to extend 
the benefits of the act to all employees in the 
service of His Majesty excepting those for 
whom provision is made under other statutes, 
and to extend the interpretation of the term 
‘compensation’ to include any benefits, ex- 
penses or allowances that are provided for 
under provincial compensation acts.” A gov- 
ernment bill on these lines was subsequently 
adopted by the House of Commons and re- 
ferred to the Senate. A similar bill was 
introduced in the House last year, but was not 
proceeded with; both it and this year’s bill 
were drawn up after consultation with pro- 
vincial representatives. 

Dr. Manion explained that “at the present 
time in the various provinces the law varies. 
For instance postal employees are covered in 
the provinces of Quebec, Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia only; customs 
officers are covered in Ontario, Manitoba and 
British Columbia only; lighthouse keepers and 
employees on boats carrying supplies to light- 
houses or attending to aids to navigation are 
covered in Nova Scotia only. Some of the 
provincial compensation acts do not apply to 
government employees in the various depart- 
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ments; they may cover those engaged in some 
industry but the courts rule that the govern- 
ment service is not an industry. The purpose 
of the bill to be introduced, based on the 
resolution, is to bring all employees of the 
government under the various provincial com- 
pensation acts. It is expected that this will 
cost the government an additional $70,000.” 

On another page of this issue will be found 
an outline of the report of the Department of 
Railways and Canals on the administration of 
this Act during the financial year ending 
March 31, 1930. 


The appointment by the 


Ontario Ontario government of Mr. 
Workmen’s Justice Middleton as acom- 
Compensation missioner to inquire into 
Commission the subject .of Workmen’s 


compensation in the prov- 
ince, and to make recommendations as to 
the advisability of amending the present Act, 
was noted in the Lasour Gazette, February, 
1931, page 122. The inquiry concluded early 
in April, the commissioner having heard ex- 
pressions of opinion from representatives of 
organized labour and of employers. It is 
hoped that Judge Middleton’s report will be 
made in time for the opening of the next 
session of the legislature. 

The chief requests made by the organized 
labour were for an increase in the scale of 
compensation to 663 per cent to 75 per cent of 
average wages; an increase in the wage base 
from $2,000 to $2,500; and an increase in the 
minimum weekly benefits from $12.50 to $15. 
It was proposed that all of these increases 
should be made retroactive in the sense that 
all pensioners now on the books should be 
paid in future on the increased scale. It was 
also proposed that an injured workman should, 
on restoration to health, continue to seek com- 
pensation until he resumes his former occu- 
pation or secures other suitable employment; 
and that the list of “industrial diseases” 
should be indefinitely extended. 

The opinions of the employers in the proyv- 
ince were presented by a joint committee 
representing the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations, the Ontario Mining Association, 
and the Pulp and Paper Safety Association. 
This committee opposed the proposal for an 
increase in the scale of benefits as likely to 
place “an intolerable burden” on industry. 
They also advanced reasons against the con- 
tinuation of compensation payments after a 
workman’s recovery from industrial injury; 
and against the classification of ordinary sick- 
nesses as “industrial diseases” where these 
have been contracted by a worker while in 
employment. The employers further suggest- 


ed the following amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act:—(1) That the 
“waiting period” should be changed from a 
seven-day “conditional’—to a three-day “ab- 
solute” waiting period, i.e. that there should 
be no compensation for the first three days 
in any event; (2) That there should be a 
separate rate for office and wholesale depart- 
ment staffs not exposed to the factory hazard; 
(3) That the board should be given power 
to reduce the rate of assessment on an em- 
ployer with a consistently good accident 
record. 

At the annual meeting of the Alberta 
Branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Hon. J. E. Brownlee, premier 
of the province, stated that his government 
would carefully consider the report of Mr. 
Justice Middleton, the commissioner on Work- 
men’s Compensation in Ontario, and that it 
was possible that, in the light of that report, 
action might be taken at a later date in regard 
to amending the Alberta Act. 


The Survey (New York) in 
its issue of April 15, de- 
scribes the progress re- 
cently made in unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation 
in the United States. Bills 
have been introduced this year in several 
State legislatures, and whether or not they 
are enacted, their introduction in the writer’s 
opinion, will have served a useful purpose. 
A bill drafted by the American Association 
for Labour Legislation has been widely used 
in framing the unemployment insurance 
measures introduced the past winter. The 
Association’s draft, entitled An Unemploy- 
ment Reserve Act, would require each em- 
ployer to pay a fixed percentage of his pay- 
roll into a mutual unemployment reserve 
fund, out of which workers, laid off for lack 
of work, would receive a limited proportion of 
their wages for a limited period of time. 
Under this plan the employees would not 
contribute directly to the fund. 

In Wisconsin, two bills have been intro- 
duced: both put the full burden for an un- 
employment reserve on employers, and both 
provide for a state fund in which contributions 
are deposited. One bill provides that em- 
ployers’ contributions should be pooled in 
funds by industries; that the rates of contribu- 
tions should be fixed on insurance principles, 
varying from industry to industry; and that 
individual employers should have a special 
“experience rating” on the basis of the un- 
employment records of their own plants. The 
second bill provides that the contributions of 
each employer are to be kept in a separate 
“employer’s account” to be used only to pay 
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benefits to his own workers and never to be 
merged with any other employer’s account; 
that the rate of contribution is set at 34 per 
cent of the payroll; and that if an employer’s 
account reaches an amount equal to $80 for 
each employee he may cease all contributions 
so long as his account remains above. this 
figure. The latter bill is said to resemble 
the plan followed by the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1931, 
page 423), and also the “Rochester Plan” 
(Lazour Gazette, March, 1931, page 295). 

A bill introduced in Ohio calls for a con- 
tribution of 14 per cent of his wages by the 
employee, and from 14 to 3 per cent of his 
payroll by the employer, according to the 
prevalence of unemployment in his own plant. 

In Connecticut, an unemployment insurance 
bill was killed in committee, but a measure 
providing for an investigating commission is 
still pending. Bills have also been introduced 
in Maryland and in Michigan, where they 
were killed in committee, and in Missouri and 
Pennsylvania, where at this writing no action 
on them has been taken. 


Several measures dealing with unemploy- 
ment insurance have been introduced °into 
the New York legislature. Organized labour 
in New York sponsors a bill providing for a 
commission to study the whole question of 
unemployment insurance and its application 
to American conditions. The Governor 
recommends the creation of a small commis- 
sion of experts appointed by the Governor, 
with two or three members appointed by and 
from the legislature, to report to the 1932 
legislature “a plan for accomplishing some 
kind of scientific unemployment insurance.” 


Old Age Pension Acts were 
adopted early this year in 
the States of Delaware and 
Idaho. Both laws are state- 
wide and compulsory; in 
both, the pensions are not to exceed $25 
monthly and will be paid to needy 
persons 65 years of age and over who 
have been citizens of the United States 
for 15 years. The Idaho law _ requires 
ten years residence in the state, provides for 
the payment of pensions from county funds, 
and puts administrative authority in the 
hands of the county commissioners. The 
Delaware law requires five years residence in 
the state, and in this respect it as the most 
liberal of any of the fourteen state laws now 
in existence. It is also the first of the Ameri- 
can old age pension Jaws to provide that 
the entire cost shall be borne by the state. 

The other states having pension systems 
are as follows:—California, Colorado, Ken- 


Old age 
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tucky, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming, Minnesota, Utah, New York 
and Indiana. (Lasour Gazerrr, March, 1930, 
page 255; December 1930 page 1,385; March 
31, page 295). 


The Hon. William N. Doak, 
United States Secretary of 
Labour, announced on April 
19 the Employment Service 
pohey that is favoured by 
the government as an alter- 
native to Senator Wagner’s bill which was 
recently vetoed by President Hoover (LasBour 
Gazmurtp, April, page 389). “The United States 
Employment Service,” he said, “has decided 
to open at least one employment bureau in 
each of the States and the District of Co- 
lumbia to co-operate with State and local 
authorities. There will be a co-ordinated 
service throughout the entire country, making 
available its good offices to all those seeking 
employment in co-operation with free State 
and local offices. It likewise will co-operate 
in the broadest sense to take care of inter- 
state labour placements in co-operation with 
employers and employees.” One difference be- 
tween Mr. Doak’s system and the Wagner 
plan appeared to be that no money will be 
advanced to the State to aid them in their 
work, and the plan now must be carried out 
with considerably lower expenditures than the 
Senator had planned. Secretary Doak said 
that the new program involves expansion of 
all existing facilities of the service and co- 
operation between all of the State bureaus 
and the central office in Washington. In addi- 
tion to the branch bureaus, seven special sec- 
tions are provided to deal exclusively with 
the employment problems in as many dis- 
tinct trades. Each section will be under the 
direction of a co-ordinating superintendent. 


Development of 
United States 
Employment 
Service 


An inquiry as to the causes 


Plan for of the unpopularity of do- 
improving mestic service was ‘made 
conditions of recently by the Standing 
domestic Joint Committee of Indus- 
service trial Women’s Organizations 


(Great Britain), and pro- 
posals for drawing up a “domestic workers’ 
charter” are to be submitted to the National 
Conference of Labour Women in June. The 
replies received by the committee to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out to a large number of domes- 
tic workers showed that, in order of import- 
ance, the length of working hours is the great- 
est grievance of these workers. Next on the 
list comes “lack of freedom” and then dislike 
of the “status” and “loneliness” of the domes- 
tic servant. There were few complaints of 
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low wages, and fewer still of “living in.” A 
small number of replies referred to poor food 
and bad accommodation, and some replies 
(representing a considerable number of per- 
sons) gave non-insurability against unemploy- 
ment as the chief objection to domestic ser- 
vice. The committee says:—“It is certain that 
if this work of caring for the house is to be 
an acceptable form of employment, the points 
enumerated above, in the order given, must be 
specially provided against.” 

The committee’s proposals include special 
courses of training after leaving school; special 
departments of the Employment Exchanges, 
and abolition of confidential references; a 
standard of working hours, allowing reason- 
able elasticity; two weeks’ holidays with pay 
each year; provision of a single bedroom; uni- 
forms should not carry any badge of ser- 
vility; clubs and social centres in connection 
with the Employment Exchanges; minimum 
scales of wages; experiments should be made 
in hostels for domestic workers, to be used 
as centres from which workers could be sent 
out to work by the hour; insurance against 
unemployment; organization in trade unions; 
and the formation of district and national 
joint councils of employers and domestic work- 
ers. 


An account of the work car- 


Economic ried on by the National Re- 
work of search Council during the 
National fiscal year ended March 31, 
Research 1931, is given in its 13th 
Council annual report. With the 


approaching completion of 
the new National Research Laboratories at 
Ottawa the Council is now entering upon a 
new phase of its activities, and is looking 
forward to a period of rapid expansion in 
scientific and ‘industrial {researchy “Estab- 
lished in December, 1916, by the Dominion 
Government, the Honorary Advisory Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, as it 
was then called, found itself greately handi- 
capped during the early years by the lack of 
laboratory facilities. The only research la- 
boratories of any consquence existing in Can- 
ada at that time were those of the universities, 
where many valuable researches were even 
then under way, but where the work was 
often seriously limited by lack of funds. This 
deficiency the Nuwtional Reseanch Council 
undertook to remedy, in especially urgent 
cases, by the provision of special equipment 
of much-needed technical assistance. The 
serious shortage of scientifically trained men 
which the country was then experiencing led 
to the establishment of post-graduate research 
scholarships in the universities. Advisory com- 


mittees were also created in some of the more 
important branches of science and technology, 
in order that the Council might have the bene- 
fit of the advice of specialists in extending its 
various activities. Since 1924 the work of 
the National Research Council has expanded 
considerably through the establishment of a 
number of research committees to undertake 
investigations on major problems, some of 
them of national importance. Amongst these 
may be mentioned black stem rust of wheat, 
tuberculosis in man and animals, wool growing 
and manufacture, house insulation, and the 
utilization of Canadian deposits of dolomitic 
magnesite. Arrangements were made for co- 
operative researches in the laboratories of 
federal and provincial government depart- 
ments and the universities.” 

A system of post-graduate scholarships for 
outstanding university graduates has been es- 
tablished for the purpose of meeting the exist- 
ing “serious shortage” of men qualified to 
undertake independent research in connec- 
tion with important scientific industrial prob- 
lems. Four classes of scholarships are awarded 
under this system—bursaries, studentships, fel- 
lowships and travelling fellowships, of an 
annual value of $750, $1,000, $1,200, and $1,500 
each, respectively. The minimum qualifica- 
tion for a bursary is graduation with distinc- 
tion from a Canadian university of recognized 
standing. A few bursaries are reserved annu- 
ally for the most brilliant men in the graduat- 
ing classes, but the number of applicants for 
these scholarships has so increased in recent 
years that most of the awards are now made 
to men who have already had one year of 
postgraduate work. A second bursary is not 
ordinarily given to one individual. A person 
who has held a bursary, and who has de- 
monstrated his capacity for original research, 
may apply for a studentship. A second stu- 
dentship may be awarded to an individual 
who has done highly satisfactory work. Fel- 
lowships are awarded to only a few outstand- 
ing persons each year. 


The Canadian labour move- 


Death of a ment sustained the loss: of 
Canadian its oldest member in the 
labour death of J. W. Carter of 
pioneer Toronto, on April 28. Mr. 


Carter was in his ninety- 
second year and was among the few surviv- 
ing men who took part in the Canadian 
Labour Movement of the ’seventies and after. 
He was born in England, and in his early 
days in Toronto was a member of the paint- 
ers’ union which he represented in the To- 
ronto Trades Assembly, the forerunner of the 
Toronto District Labour Council. As Presi- 
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dent of the Toronto Trades Assembly, Mr. 
Carter was active in promoting the organiza- 
tion of a central labour organization in Can- 
ada, and when the Canadian Labour Union 
was formed in 1873 he was made President. 
The following extracts are taken from the ad- 
dress of welcome given by Mr. Carter in 1872 
to the delegates to the Canadian Labour 
Union from which organization the Trades 
and Labour Congress was developed in the 
eighties: 

“You meet to-day to inaugurate one of the 
grandest events in connection with the labour 
movement that has ever taken place in the 
Dominion of Canada. Its significance may be 
gathered from the fact that in all the centres 
of industries in the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec the working classes have determined 
to centralize their energies to promote the 
adoption of those laws and regulations which 
must be established for the good and protec- 
tion of the labourer. The time has come 
when questions affecting the interests of 
labour must be taken hold of, and by the 
workingmen dealt with in a prompt and 
systematic manner, when the many problems 
touching the moral and social position of the 
masses must be solved. : 

“The future greatness of this country de- 
pends, to a very large extent, upon the iden- 
tity of relationship between capital and labour, 
and I think I speak your sentiments and 
feelings when I say that you do not meet 
with a view of infusing a spirit of discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction; you do not meet to 
create hostilities between capital and labour, 
but you do meet for the purpose of dissem- 
mating the true principles of unionism, to 
foster a spirit of common _ brotherhood 
throughout the Dominion, to seek the pro- 
motion of those laws which shall make no 
distinction between man and man. To this 
end, and with these objects you are called 
upon, in the first place, to establish a Cana- 
dian labour union. Its necessity is beyond 
doubt... 

“Tt occurs to me that we are planting a 
standard this day, the influence of which will 
be felt by the workingmen all their lives, and 
the mottoes inscribed on this unfurled ban- 
ner should be an incentive to generations yet 
to come. Workingmen are beginning to real- 
ize the fact that they are possessed of power, 
power to think and power to act, and with 
increased knowledge will come increased 
power. And the time is not far distant when 
the great men of the land will find it abso- 
lutely necessary to consult with the working- 
men in the matter of legislation, both politi- 
cal and commercial. In conclusion, I urge 
upon you the necessity of being wise and 
moderate in your deliberations and _ enact- 
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ments, and let those who are watching your 
movements at this the first Canadian labour 
congress be compelled to admit that we are 
honest, earnest and prudent workers.” 


The death occurred on 
Death of May 4 of Mr. Calvin Law- 
Calvin rence, one of the members 
Lawrence of the Board of Railway 


Commissioners for Canada, 
who, prior to his apointment on this body in 
1921, served for thirteen years as legislative 
representative of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers in Ottawa. Mr. Lawrence 
had a long and honourable career as a railway 
employee, as mayor of his native city of St. 
Thomas, Ont., as an officer of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and as a mem- 
ber of the Dominion Board of Railway Com- 
misioners. During the war he served also on 
the Labour Sub-committee of the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee of the Cabinet. The death 
of Mr. Lawrence is universally regretted by 
the railwaymen of Canada. 





The Pére Marquette Railway Shops at St. 
Thomas, Ontario, re-opened on May 4, be- 
tween 80 and 100 mechanics and helpers being 
affected. During the previous five months 
these shops worked only about two weeks, of 
five days each. 


The City Council of Hamilton, Ontario, 
agreed to consider a suggestion of the Build- 
ing Trades Council in April that the five-day 
week system should be followed in connection 
with work carried out under municipal con- 
tracts. It was stated that more than one-third 
of the building trade unions in the United 
States had adopted the five-day week. 


The Overseas Settlement Department (Great 
Britain) has published a series of pamphlets 
containing official information regarding open- 
ings for settlers respectively in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and New Zealand, special 
sections dealing with climate, land settlement 
schemes, wages and hours of labour, cost of 
living, assisted passages, fares, etc. Another 
handbook contains special information for 
women who are thinking of settling overseas. 


One of the outstanding textile manufactur- 
ers of the United States, Henry B. Kendall, 
has originated a plan whereby night work for 
women is abolished. No less than 80 per cent 
of the textile concerns have agreed to join the 
movement. This innovation, it is believed, 
will first restrict overproduction, so prevalent 
in the industry; and, second, will bring about 
a reform seriously required. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


ae employment situation at the end of 
April was reported by the superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows:— 

With the arrival of fair weather, farmers in 
the Province of Nova Scotia were busy pre- 
paring for spring planting. Hothouse truck 
was in abundance, with prices good. Fair 
catches of fish were reported. Logging oper- 
ations were quiet, but sawmills, where many 
hands were employed, operated to capacity. 
All coal mines at Stellarton operated five days 
a week, with production favourable. Else- 
where, the mines, for the most part, were 
open from two to four days a week. Manu- 
facturers reported business steadily improv- 
ing, while in the iron and steel group employ- 
ment was fairly good. Building construction 
was progressing favourably, and as a result 
many skilled and unskilled workers were em- 
ployed. Transportation, both freight and pass- 
enger, was fair, as was also trade. Due to 
spring cleaning additional calls for house work- 
ers were listed, but the demand for general 
domestics and clerical workers was small. 

There was little activity in farming in the 
Province of New Brunswick, but early plant- 
ing was expected. Large catches of fish were 
reported, especially at Saint John and along 
the Shediac and Kent shores. A few orders 
were listed for river drivers, though a short 
season was predicted, both on the south and 
northwest Miramichi. Manufacturing showed 
some improvement, except in the pulp and 
paper industry. Considerable building construc- 
tion was under way. Many men, however, were 
still employed on sewer and highway work, 
provided as a relief measure. Transportation, 
both rail and water, was improving. ‘Trade 
was good. In the Women’s Domestic Section 
there was extra demand for day workers, and 
these were readily supplied. 

Farm orders, in the Province of Quebec, 
were more numerous than in March, but 
little activity was evident in the logging in- 
dustry. River driving, however, was expected 
to commence shortly, as notification of such 
vacancies had been received. Mining oper- 
ation at Rouyn had not yet started. Manu- 
facturing conditions in Montreal were reported 
as being active in boots and shoes and in the 
printing trades, but quiet in the textile, cloth- 
ing, rubber and tobacco industries. At Quebec, 
leather workers were busy, but other factories 
were operating on reduced time. Sherbrooke 
stated conditions as satisfactory, while at Three 
Rivers manufacturing was also normal, except 


in the paper industry, where no improvement 
was as yet perceptible. Building construction 
was quiet throughout the province, though at 
Montreal orders for tradesmen had increased 
somewhat, especially for plumbers and joiners. 
Municipal relief work had also been provided 
by that city, and this had furnished employ- 
ment for a number of men. ‘Transportation, 
both rail and water, was busier.. Trade was, 
for the most part, quiet. There were more calls 
for workers in the Women’s Domestic Divis- 
ion, but applicants were not numerous. 

A greater demand for farm workers was 
noticeable in some sections of the Province 
of Ontario. Logging also showed increased 
activity, in that river drivers were being placed, 
as well as teamsters and general bushmen. 
Mining was quiet. Employment conditions in 
the iron and steel industry were satisfactory 
at Sault Ste. Marie, but slack in Peterborough. 
In some localities old hands were being re- 
hired, showing some expansion, but staffs were 
by no means back to normal. Little change 
was recorded in the automobile industry. 
Building construction was dull and few pro- 
jects were under way. With relief work clos- 
ing at the end of April, it was expected that 
large numbers of men would once more be 
unemployed. Lack of orders calling for un- 
skilled railway workers was also causing some 
concern, as these would have absorbed many 
of the foreign element. An increase was 
shown in the casual orders in the Women’s 
Domestic Section. These were easily filled, 
but the demand for experienced cooks-general 
exceeded the supply. 

Manitoba reports showed that seeding was 
progressing, though continuous high winds, 
which caused serious soil drifting on farms in 
the vicinity of Winnipeg, had hindered the 
work to some extent. Logging and mining 
were nil. Manufacturing continued fair. 
Building construction in Winnipeg was ahead 
of last year in value, with a number of large 
undertakings in sight for the coming summer. 
Railway and highway construction were quiet. 
A slight improvement was registered in trade, 
but collections in all lines continued slow. An 
increased demand for workers was reported by 
the Women’s Domestic Section. 

Unfavourable weather continued to retard 
farm operations in the Province of Saskatche- 
wan, but it was hardly expected, even with 
spring seeding in full sway, that the excess 
supply of labour available would be absorbed 
until the harvest. A few vacancies for saw- 
mill workers were listed and filled. Coal min- 
ing showed no activity. Little building con- 
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struction was in evidence, and few workers 


were being sent out on railway gangs. 


work is still carried on in some centres, but in 


Relief 


others it had ceased altogether or slackened 


considerably, so that large numbers of men 
Less than the usual amount of 


were idle. 


activity was reported by the Women’s Domes- 
tic Section, though in some cities a number of 
unfilled out-of-town orders were listed. 


Throughout Alberta the demand for farm 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 


hands continued light, as farmers endeavoured 
to do the work themselves, being unable to 














































1931 1930 
April March >) February April March February 
Trade, external, aggregate... $ |.............. 131,643,374] 95,908,063) 123,910,008] 204,683,851] 149,071,910 

Imports, merchandise for 

consumption.............+ th bese ee 75,347,854, 50,994,084] 71,401,839] 112,991,460] 80,922, 161 

Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 55,048, 197 43,872, 682 50,744, 139 89,595,317 66, 689, 817 
Customs duty collected....... Bir eractcins Piaineieloe 14, 201, 225 9,229, 862 12,069,764 18,379,273 13,033, 490 
Bank debits to individual r ’ 

BCCOUDLS.......-6 26+ seteeeee Rar aatajalsie’sraineie hero 2,570,410, 694) 2,534,913, 429] 3,082,071,979| 3,092,042,070| 2,815,024, 273 
Bank notes in circulation...... ee Morel Meith fesetags 139,422,962 148, 670, 894 154,747,492 162,860,748 158, 630,027 
Bank deposits, SAVINZS....-+06 $ he Feldeiie stochatars 1,445,322,862| 1,435,523, 785) 1,441,141, 721} 1,445,311,592| 1,439, 735,775 
eonk ce re oes Se Se. Renee: 1,115,150,957| 1,115,837, 914] 1,344, 686, 281| 1,346, 726,423) 1,361,998, 574 

curity frices, index um Ders— 

ee oon saaactle oistalswieteleletot= 97-1 110-8 111-6 a 157-6 He 

referred stocks.......sesc+esees: 78-8 84-2 83-4 03+ 100-9 : 
(1)Index of interest rates...........- 92-9 92-9 95-0 101-3 101°3 102-3 
(2)Prices, Wholesale, Index 
EiPrices, Retail, Family bud- w:s\eie\ere 74-5 75-1 76-0 91-2 91-8 93-9 

POG rns Aca nShisa Ses node $ 19-18 19-47 19-78 21-53 21-96 22-12 
(?)Business failures, number......... 204 211 253 172 183 206 
(3). i.ess failures, liabilities 3 3, 637, 658 3,747,053 3,013,619 1,996,071 3,542,534 7,662, 262 
(27)Employment, index num- 

ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

HIZUPCS ett aie (lat nace eeloeees 99-7 100-2 100-7] 107-8 110-2 111-6 
(4) (¢) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

PIGIR s oiiin ein a 0 claie air ele jale'o's amaee'es 15-5 15°6 16-0 10-8 11-5 10-8 
RRPETETAEION PAR rh coneoar <sccecee| tae on 0 kc e 2,413 1,429 19,309 14,576 3,963 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

meiner... .. Cars 201,897 195, 400 190,173 225, 050 238, 167 232,189 

See $ 18,310,024 18,724,187 17,036,374 

Ways, gross earnings...... 15,233,779 15,030,052 13,404, 063 ,al0, (24, 1Vo0, 

(7) Operating expenses...... War ih Ropaeateoicttae| lorena was 13,964, 168 15, 948, 337 16,165,371 15,723,707 

Canadian Pacitic Rail- 

ory gross earnings ey $1 Rec eii 12,002,263| 10,553,181 © 13,977,550) 14,205,435] 12,359, 900 

anadian acific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 

oil ines tae PM Bd ata eee 10,482,087| 10,039,490] 12,303,693 12,106,863] 11,447,264 

team railways, freight in 

paroles ce ih estate ATE || 2 IAs. ce Se en 1,951,395, 740] 2,137, 238,829) 2,353,582,585 2, 167,340,738 
Building permits............- 9,906,567 5, 929, 587 16,276,443 13,352,640 8,827,870 
(8) Contracts awarded 27311,800| 25,930,100] 48,778,600} 24,263,000) 28, 464, 400 
ees akc k 57,110} 46,305] 72,930] «= 74,s82] 70,60 

Steel ingots and castings.... 99,341 82, 637 102, 681 117, 487 0 B19 

Ferro alloys.........-.+++++ , 4,526 4,006 seein ; eee 1 ees 

Ae. ics aes Se csiecinee tons,| eee Bete a 1,028, 269 963,443 45 129, aon 
Crude petroleum imports..... Gale tem. thes 71,300,000 61,700,000 47,140,000 65,920,000 ® poeta 
Rubber imports...........--+ [DSS See SB Ree, £3 6,748, 000 4,316,000 5,159,000 8,457, 000 aUOe) 
Cotton imports.............-+ bass || Fy tcess cbc 10,837, 000 5, 389, 000 5,262,000} 10,327,000 7,673,000 
eae . Pe Nod re eta 145,769,310 121, 675,733 275,335,007 202,062,191 165,376,408 

se cec er eee cer ee cee WO Leet scans , 1,035,383 1, 215,002 1,219, 202 1,051,114 
Flour production............- [5] oy Ss Pim pe eee ie, || ora aS Smee, 2 ,035, ‘ 
(#)Sugar manufactured....... [baal Sete EAL. 3: 40,408,000) 33,654,000) 38,652,000} 54,400, 000 
Output of central electric sta- 
tions, daily average.......- ASSAY Til Meine herons arate 45,609, 000 47,093,000 50,078,000 48, 886, 000 49,932,000 
‘ 52,299,000 49,924,000 45,159,000 
: 39,925,000 »299, , 
RSMOMOLTTBULASICO Le w\o.c;c ssieieisie Tt 1S | |\dlejersiele'~ ate evafola le 46, 694,000 925, : 907° 490 189.154 
Newsprint...........- Se aaenee CORB IIe eyes eae 187,010 164,550 228, 050 See 1300 
Automobiles, passenger.........-++-|.s.eeececeseee 10, 483 7,529 20,872 4, ’ 
10 2} 
ce rte eee 141-6 138-9 164-8 159°2 155-0 
SINESS.....- pete e cece eer e eer sleseeeeecaeres 4 145-6 169-8 167-0 164-3 
Industrial production. 153-1 153-6 
PMIHISACHUCING Reeek mia sie aaisis © Cepre'lls dnjefsids eiewptelels 141-8 128-7 166-0 161-1 














(8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 


1) Cz ; ; 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (} including lines east of Quebec. 


2 1 arti sewhere in this issue. ¢ 

3 De al Sr eeeial oat dias aot (8) MacLean’s Building Review. | : 

(4) Figures for end of previous months. “ 0 Sugar PEOSp CHO} given in periods offour weeks. 

6) Figures for four weeks ending May 2, 1931, and corresponding previous periods. ‘ . ‘ 

a ) ‘The index of the physical Sols ‘of business includes forestry, mining, construction, saps totering «ede, beaports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes ! pres, we ng, ne eae 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, ear. au rye 1 = Pp 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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afford extra help. No demand for men existed 
in logging, nor would there be many oppor- 
tunities for work in this industry until river 
driving operations had opened. Coa] mining 
also showed no activity, with all mines closed, 
or working only one day a.week. Manufac- 
turing remained unchanged. Building con- 
struction was somewhat busier in some locali- 
ties, but was entirely inadequate to take care 
of the great number of idle tradesmen. With 
little or no work being provided by the rail- 
ways, some of the unemployed were still ob- 
taining work as provided under the provincial 
relief scheme on highways and sewers, but this 
was nearing completion at some points. Trade 
was only average, with collections very diffi- 
cult. Little change was shown in the Women’s 
Domestic Section, with sufficient applicants to 
meet all demands. 


There were few calls for farm help in the 
Province of British Columbia, as farmers 
generally cannot afford to employ labour ex- 
cept at the minimum salary. The first car- 
load of honey ever shipped from the Prov- 
ince left Penticton recently, this from a new 
industry only commenced a few weeks ago. 
With the exception of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, there was very little logging carried 
on in the district, though tie work gave an 
opportunity in a few camps. Mining also was 
extremely quiet, coal mines at Nanaimo work- 
ing only three days a week. Manufacturing 
showed no change and prospects were not 
bright for the immediate future. Sawmills 
were operating, but wages were low. Factor- 
ies and machine shops were also slack. Con- 
struction, other than that provided as a relief 
measure, showed little activity, and work under 
the latter category was gradually being cut 
down. Little railway construction was in pro- 
gress except along Skaha Lake, and at Revel- 
stoke, where an extra gang for ballasting pur- 
poses was engaged. Shipping and longshoring 
at Prince Rupere was somewhat better, but 
at Vancouver the waterfront continued ex- 
tremely quiet. Trade was dull. There was 
little change in the Women’s Domestic Sec- 
sion, plenty of applicants being available for 
ill positions. 


Employment at the beginning 
of April showed a slight sea- 
sonal decline, which was 
smaller than the average re- 
duction recorded in April in the years since 
1920. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated returns from 7,507 firms whose staffs 
aggregated 899,823 persons, compared with 
602,833 in the preceding month. The index 
number (based on the 1926 average as 100) 
stood at 99-7, as compared with 100-2 on 


FE/MPLOYERS’ 
Reports 


March 1, 1981, and 107.8, 110.4, 102.3, 97.4, 
92-5, 88-3, 90-4, 88-7, 81-8 and 85-1 on April 
1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1928, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. Thus the index 
at the beginning of April, though lower than 
in 1930, 1929 and 1928, was higher than in 
the spring of earlier years of the record. 

All provinces except Ontario reported re- 
duced employment, the losses in Quebec being 
greatest. In the Maritime Provinces there 
was a further decrease in employment; con- 
struction was slacker and logging showed im- 
portant seasonal losses, while manufacturing 
and shipping were decidedly brisker. In 
Quebec, manufactures showed heightened 
activity, and mining, transportation, building 
construction and trade afforded more employ- 
ment, while logging reported large seasonal 
contractions and railroad construction was also 
slacker. Jn Ontario there were pronounced 
seasonal losses in logging, and highway con- 
struction also showed curtailment, while manu- 
factures, building construction, transportation 
and trade recorded increased employment. In 
the Prairie Provinces the decline took place 
chiefly in logging, mining, ‘building con- 
struction and trade, while manufacturing and 
railway operation showed improvement. In 
British Columbia the greatest gains were in 
manufacturing, logging, railway construction 
and trade, while mining, transportation and 
building and highway construction released 
help. 

Employment advanced in Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton and Windsor and 
the Adjacent Border Cities, while losses were 
noted in Quebee City, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. In Montreal, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metal and tobacco factories, building, 
transportation and trade recorded heightened 
activity, while the fluctuations in other in- 
dustries were slight. In Quebec, manu- 
facturing and trade registered gains, but con- 
struction was slacker. In Toronto, consider- 
able increases were registered in manu- 
facturing, notably of food, iron and steel and 
textile products, while construction and trade 
also afforded more employment. In Ottawa 
there was a small advance, chiefly in con- 
struction and manufacturing. In Hamilton, 
manufacturing afforded heightened employ- 
ment, but construction released employees. In 
Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities there 
was pronounced expansion, principally in auto- 
mobile plants. In Winnipeg, manufacturing 
as a whole was more active, but construction 
and trade were slacker. In Vancouver the 
most marked increases were in construction 
and shipping. 
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An analysis of the statistics by industrial 
groups shows further improvement in manu- 
facturing, particularly in the iron and steel 
industry; in addition, lumber, textile, leather, 
non-ferrous metal, food, pulp and paper and 
electric current plants also afforded increased 
employment. Steam railway and water 
transportation, building construction and trade 
reported improvement. On the other hand 
there were pronounced seasonal losses in log- 
ging, and smaller reductions in coal mines 
and in highway and railway construction. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of April, 1981. ; 


An almost unchanged em- 
TRADE ployment volume was in- 
UNIon dicated by local trade unions 
REPORTS at the close of March as com- 


pared with the previous 
month, as shown by the reports tabulated from 
1,825 labour organizations, with an aggregate 
of 208,387 members. Of these 32,208, or a 
percentage of 15-5, were without work on the 
last day of the month, in contrast with 15-6 
per cent of idleness in February. Conditions, 
however, were less favourable than in March 
last year when 10-8 per cent of the members 
recorded were unemployed. In Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba slight advances 
in employment were shown, due in Quebec to 
improvement in the manufacturing industries, 
particularly the garment trades, while in 
Ontario the tendency was generally upward. 
In Manitoba unemployment in the building 
and construction trades and in transportation 
eased off slightly, while in manufactures the 
level of activity was slightly reduced. The 
Nova Scotia increases were nominal only. Em- 
ployment recessions which almost offset these 
gains were recorded from New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, 
the decline of nearly 4 per cent in Alberta 
being the most extensive, slackness in the coal 
mines of the province being the deciding factor 
in this adverse situation. In the unfavour- 
able employment movement shown in com- 
parison with March, 1930, and shared by all 
provinces, Nova Scotia declines were slight, 
while noteworthy curtailment of activity was 
reported in the remaining provinces, building 
and construction operations being particularly 
affected by the depressed conditions. 

On another page of this issue will be found 
a report in greater detail on unemployment 
among local trade unions at the close of 
March, 1981. 


During the month of March 


EMPLOYMENT 1931, references of persons to 
OFFICE employment made by the 
Reports Offices of the Employment 


Service of Canada numbered 
46,658, while the placements effected totalled 
44,884. Of the latter, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 7,521 of men and 3,422 
of women, a total of 10,943. Placements in 
casual work were 33,941. Applications for 
work reported at the Offices numbered 68,034, 
of which 56,770 were of men and 11,264 were 
of women workers. Employers notified the 
Service during the month of 38,154 vacancies 
for men and 8,141 for women, a total of 46,295. 
A decrease was shown in the business trans- 
acted when the above figures were compared 
with those of the preceding month, but a 
marked increase was recorded over the corre- 
sponding period last year, the reports for Feb- 
ruary, 1931, showing 51,809 vacancies offered, 
73,240 applications made, and 50,874 place- 
ments effected, while in March, 1980, there 
were recorded 24,647 vacancies, 38,686 appli- 
cations for work and 23,168 placements in regu- 
lar and casual employment. A report in de- 
tail of the work of the Offices for the month 
of March, 1931, and also the quarterly period, 
January to March, may be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 


According to a report prepared 


BUILDING by the Dominion Bureau of 
PERMITS AND Statistics, the value of permits 
CONTRACTS issued in 61 cities during 
AWARDED March, 1931, was $9,906,567 as 


compared with $5,929,587 in 
the preceding month and with $13,356,787 in 
March, 1930. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
construction contracts awarded during April, 
1931, amounted in value to $22,707,500. 
Awards for this year to the end of April are 
down 30 per cent from the same period of 
1930. Of the above amount $8,171,000 was for 
residential buildings; $7,731,500 was for en- 
gineering purposes; $5,368,200 was for business 
buildings and $1,436,800 was for industria] pur- 
poses. The apportionment of the contracts 
awarded during April, by provinces, was as 
follows: Ontario, $8,448.700; Quebec, $7,035,- 
300; Manitoba, $2,123,000; British Columbia, 
$1,993,000; Alberta, $1,789,800; Nova Scotia, 
$560,700; Saskatchewan, $490,600; New Bruns- 
wick, $251,400; Prince Edward Island, $15,000. 


Production and Trade 
Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 611. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 
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The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, states that business operations in 
Canada showed a moderate expansion in 
March from the level of the preceding months 
of the year. The index of industrial pro- 
duction with adjustment for seasonal ten- 
dencies was 153-1 in the month under review 
compared with 141-7 in January and 145-6 
in February. The gain in manufacturing 
operations was the chief influence leading to 
the betterment for the month. The primary 
iron and steel industry was more active in 
March, the production of pig iron being 57,110 
tons compared with 46,395 tons in the pre- 
ceding month; the increase, after seasonal 
adjustment, was 7:3 per cent; the daily rate 
of production during March was 1,842 tons, a 
gain of 11 per cent over the February daily 
rate of 1,657 tons which in turn was 44 per 
cent greater than the average of 1,145 tons 
reported for January. The output of steel in- 
gots and castings totalled 99,341 tons, which 
was the third month in succession to show an 
increase since production dropped to its re- 
cent low of 56,101 tons in December; no 
change was made in the number of blast 
furnaces in operation during March, the 
present active capacity being two furnaces at 
Sault Ste. Marie, one at Hamilton and one 


at Sydney. The production of motor cars 
showed a sharp gain in March over the 
moderate levels of preceding months; the 


gain in the month under review, after seasonal 
adjustment, was nearly 14 per cent, the out- 
put in March was 12,993 units compared with 
9,871 in the preceding month. The imports of 
crude rubber indicated substantial preparation 
for operations in the tire industry; the receipts 
from external sources amounted to 6,748,000 
pounds compared with 4,316,000 pounds in 
February, a gain after seasonal adjustment 
of nearly 19 per cent. The imports of crude 
petroleum were 71,297,000 gallons, the gain 
not being equivalent to the normal increase 
for the season. 

The gain in production of newsprint after 
adjustment was 5 per cent, and shipments 
were greater than the output, resulting in 
slight reduction in mill stocks. The relatively 
good showing made by the exports of limber 
in February was not maintained in March, the 
decline after seasonal adjustment being 11 
per cent. 

The index of manufacturing production 
based on 16 factors with seasonal adjustment 
was 141-8 in March compared with 128-7 in 
the preceding month. 

The index of mineral production based on 
seven factors was 147-4 in the month under 
review compared with 130-6 in February. 


The gain in the freight movement in March 
was not equivalent to the normal gain for 
the season, carloadings amounting to 210,507 
cars compared with 190,213, a decline after 
seasonal adjustment of about 4 per cent. 

The index of the physical volume of business 
computed from ten major factors was 141-6 
in March compared with 138-9 in February, a 
gain of 2 per cent. 


Coal—Canadian mines produced 1,028,269 
tons of coal during March, a decline of 19-8 
per cent from the five-year average for the 
month of 1,281,488 tons. The output during 
March consisted of 757,336 tons of bituminous 
coal, 23,973 tons of sub-bituminous coal and 
246,960 tons of lignite coal. Nova Scotia 
mines produced 430,020 tons, or 41-8 per cent 
of the total Canadian output. Alberta mined 
367,515 tons; British Columbia, 153,418 tons; 


Saskatchewan, 61,692 tons; and New Bruns- 


wick, 15,624 tons. 

Coal imports into Canada totalled 815,429 
tons, a falling-off of 35-8 per cent from the 
1929-1930 average for March of 1,269,721 tons. 
Receipts from the United States amounted 
to 799,867 tons made up of 163,442 tons of 
anthracite, 635,130 tons of bituminous, and 
1,295 tons of lignite. Shipments received from 
Great Britain consisted of 12,797 tons of an- 
thracite and 2,765 tons of bituminous. Can- 
adian coal exported in March reached a total 
of 32,251 tons, a decline of 55 per cent from 
the average for the month during the past five 
years, of 71;765 tons. 

Canada’s coal supply in March (computed 
as the total output plus imports less exports) 
amounted to 1,811,447 tons or 27 per cent be- 
low the March 1926-1930 average of 2,479,443 
tons. The coal available for consumption 
during the month was drawn from the fol- 
lowing sources: Canadian 55-0 per cent; 
United States, 44-1 per cent; and Great 
Britain 0-9 per cent. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in March, 1981, the 
merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $75,347,854, as compared with 
$50,994,084 in the preceding month and with 
$112,991,460 in March, 1980. The chief im- 
ports for March, 1931, were: Iron and its pro- 
ducts, $17,281,869; Fibres, textiles and textile 
products, $11,824,722; Non-metallic minerals 
and products, $9,691,019. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
March, 1931, amounted to $55,048,197 as com- 
pared with $48,872,682 in the preceding month 
and with $89,595,317 in March, 1930. The 
chief exports in March, 1931, were: Wood, 
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wood products and paper, $19,149,014; Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods 
$12,594,093; Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 
ducts, $7,311,831. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada during April, 1931, was slightly lower 
than that occurring during March, 1981, 
although over twice as many disputes were 
recorded, the higher figure for March being 
due to the strike of clothing factory workers 
in Toronto which involved some 1,700 dress- 
makers at the beginning of the month and 
resulted in about 25,000 days time loss during 
the month. The number of workers involved 
in April showed a similar decline for the same 
reason. As compared with April, 1930, although 
one less dispute was recorded, the number of 
workers involved and the time loss incurred 
were both much greater, no disputes of any 
magnitude having occurred during the same 
month last year. There were in existence 
during the month ten disputes, involving 1,582 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 22,453 
working days, as compared with four disputes, 
involving 1,815 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 25,969 working days in March, 1931. In 
April, 1930, there were on record eleven dis- 
putes, involving 386 workers and resulting in 
a time loss of 3,616 working days. At the end 
of the month there were five disputes recorded 
as strikes or lockouts, involving approximately 
1,000 workers. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected, but 
which had not been formally called off or 
lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of twenty- 
nine staple foods for an average family of five 
in terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty citles was again lower at $8.86 at the be- 
ginning of April, as compared with $9.14 for 
March; $11.24 for April, 1930; $11.01 for 
April, 1929; $10.87 for April, 1928; $10.80 for 
April, 1927; $11.36 for April, 1926; $10.56 for 
April, 1925; $10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for 
April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for 
April, 1921; $15.99 for April, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.57 for April, 1918; 
and $7.51 for April, 1914. The most important 
decreases occurred in the prices of veal, salt 
pork, bacon, lard, eggs, milk, butter, cheese, 
bread, beans, evaporated apples and potatoes. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $19.18 at 
the beginning of Apri, as compared with $19.47 
for March; $21.53 for April, 1930; $21.30 for 
April, 1929; $21.11 for April, 1928; $21.02 for 


April, 1927; $21.64 for April, 1926; $20.82 for 
April, 1925; $20.58 for April, 1924; $21.21 for 
April, 1923; $20.66 for April, 1922; $23.31 for 
April, 1921; $25.34 for April, 1920; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the peak); $20.01 for April, 1918; 
and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel and rent 
showed little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
lower at 74-5 for April, as compared with 75:1 
for March; 90-7 for April, 1930; 94-1 for April, 
1929; 98-3 for April, 1928; 97:3 for April, 
1927; and 101-2 for April, 1926. In the classi- 
fication according to chief component mater- 
ials six of the eight main groups declined, one 
advanced and one was practically unchanged. 
The groups which declined were: the Animals 
and their Products group, mainly because of 
lower prices for steers, calves, shoes, leather 
and eggs, which more than offset increased 
prices for hogs, lambs and hides; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, chiefly 
due to reduced prices for raw cotton and wool 
blankets; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, owing to lower prices for fir and ground- 
wood pulp; the Iron and its Products group, 
mainly because of reductions in the prices of 
steel sheets and automobile body plates; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products group, 
due to declines in copper, lead, zinc, tin and 
silver prices; and the Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group, chiefly due to lower 
prices for anthracite coal. The Vegetables and 
Vegetable Products group advanced, due to 
higher prices for barley, flax, oats, rye and 
wheat, which more than offset declines in raw 
rubber, corn, flour, rolled oats and oatmeal. 
The Chemicals and Allied Products group was 
practically unchanged. 


A “Southern Industrial Conference” was 
held at Greensboro, North Carolina, on March 
7-8, under the auspices of the Women’s Trade 
Union League of America, for the purpose of 
considering the problems arising out of the 
“industralization ”’ of North Carolina and the 
Southern States. The South, it was stated 
faces two difficulties, first the transition from 
an agricultural to an industrial society, and, 
second, the rapid substitution of machines for 
men; and the problem before the Conference 
was to find a method of avoiding strife and of 
establishing a democratic government in in- 
dustry. The principles approved by the Con- 
ference as the basis for the new order includ- 
ed the maintaining of freedom of speech and 
assembly; the right to bargain collectively; 
the necessity for fact-finding agencies in 
making possible an informed public opinion; 
and the importance of social legislation. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


(pees the month of April the Depart- 

ment received the report of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which had been 
established under the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act to inquire 
into a dispute between the Dominion Atlantic 
Railway Company and certain of its employes 
being clerks, freight handlers, station and 
stores department employees, represented by 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. The dispute concerned the em- 
ployees’ request for an agreement with the 
company providing for increased wages and 
changed working conditions, ninety employees 
being directly affected. The personnel of the 
Board was as follows:—Mr. M. B. Archibald, 
of Halifax, N.S., Chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other members 
of the Board; Mr. L. A. Lovett, K.C., of Hali- 
fax, N.S., appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a recommendation from the em- 
ploying company, and the Honourable John 
McDonald, of Kentville, N.S., appointed on 
the recommendation of the employees con- 
cerned. The report of the Board, the text of 
which is given below, was unanimous. 


Applications Received 


Three applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
received in the Department as follows:— 

1. From employees of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways represented by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, 
Oilers and Railroad Shop Labourers. The 
cause of the dispute as set forth in the appli- 
cation was the refusal of the railway manage- 
ment to negotiate a working agreement with 
the representatives of the applicants. Three 
thousand employees were stated to be directly 
affected by the dispute. Before a Board was 
fully constituted the right of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, 
Oilers and Railroad Shop Labourers to repre- 
sent the men involved in this dispute was 
questioned, and, in view of the conflicting 
evidence before the Department, further steps 
looking to the establishment of the Board was 
stayed pending departmental inquiry on the 
subject. 

2. From various tug boat owners, being 
members of the B.C. Tow Boat Owners’ As- 
sociation, namely:—Gilley Brothers, Ltd., 
Blue Band Navigation Co. Ltd., Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. Ltd., Joseph Mayers, 
M. R. Cliff Towing Co. Ltd., Pacific (Coyle) 
Navigation Co. Ltd. McKenzie Barge and 


Derrick Co. Ltd., Vancouver Tugboat Co. 
Ltd., McKeen & Wilson, Ltd., Gulf of Georgia 
Towing Co. Ltd., Young and Gore Tugboat 
Co. Ltd., Pacific Salvage Co. Ltd., Island Tug 
and Barge Co. Ltd., and Marpole Towing Co. 
Ltd. The employees concerned in this dis- 
pute were masters and mates, members of the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, the appli- 
cation stating that one hundred and fifty were 
directly affected and three hundred and fifty 
indirectly. A reduction in wages had been put 
into effect by certain employers and a strike 
was called on April 21, the men demanding 
restoration of the former wage rates and that 
all employers agree to pay these rates for a 
period of one year; also that certain new 
working conditions be introduced. A _ state- 
ment with respect to this strike appears on 
page 522 of this issue of the Lasour Gazerrs. 
The western representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Mr. F. E. Harrison, held 
several conferences with the parties concerned, 
meeting both sides separately and jointly, and 
at the close of the month was continuing his 
efforts at mediation. 


3. From the Ottawa Electric Railway Com- 
pany. Four hundred and ninety-five em- 
ployees, members of Division No. 279, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America, were stated 
to be directly affected by the dispute, which 
grew out of a wage reduction proposed by the 
company. A Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation was established by the Minister of 
Labour constituted as follows:—Mr. A. C. 
Boyce, K:C., of Ottawa, Ontario, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other mem- 
bers of the Board, Messrs. Redmond Quain, 
K.C., and H. J. Burns, both of Ottawa, nom- 
inees of the company and employees, respec- 
tively. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
recently published a pamphlet entitled “Un- 
employment: a summary of some existing 
government and private plans,” being one of a 
series of monographs prepared by this com- 
pany on Social Insurance questions. The new 
monograph summarizes the principa! features 
of unemployment insurance as it exists in 
various countries whether in the shape of com- 
pulsory or voluntary state plans; and also 
describes numerous systems of insurance that 
are now conducted in the United States by 
trade unions or employees. The scope, amount 
of contributions, conditions and extent of 
benefits, and administration of these various 
schemes are shown in tabular form. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Dominion Atlantic Railway and 
its Clerks, Freight Handlers, ete. 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
te differences between the Dominion At- 
lantic Railway Company and certain of 
vts employees, being Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Station and Stores Department Em- 
ployees, represented by the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 


Hauirax, NS., 
April 11, 1931. 


To the Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Registrar, Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, Ottawa, Can. 


Sirn—We have the honour to report that 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
established to investigate into and to report 
on the above dispute, convened, first, at Kent- 
ville, on the 16th and 17th days of December, 
1929, and again convened at Kentville, NS., 
on the 19th and 20th days of March, 1930, 
and at Kentville on the 15th, 16th, 17th and 
18th days of December, 1930, and at Halifax 
on the 19th day of December, 1930, and on 
the 7th and 8th days of January, A.D. 1931. 

At the several hearings held in Kentville, 
representatives of the Dominion Atlantic Rail- 
way Company were present, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the employees affected. In addi- 
tion to certain local representatives of the 
employees affected, Messrs. F. H. Hall and 
W. A. Rowe, Chairman and Secretary, respec- 
tively, of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees were present on be- 
half of the employees affected, which Brother- 
hood represents the majority of the employees 
of the Dominion Atlantic Railway Company 
affected. Representatives of the employees 
first presented their case, which is fairly well 
summarized in the application for this Board. 
The position of the company is set forth in 
the Brief submitted on behalf of the company, 
particularly in Paragraph “C” on page 4, 
which is as follows:— 

“That members of headquarters staffs are 
from time to time in possession of confidential 
information which is peculiarly the property 
of the company, and it would be unfair both 
to the company and to these confidential em- 
ployees themselves if they should be placed in 
a position where supposed loyalty or duty to 
their organization would be an inducement to 
violate the confidence which they owe to the 
company.” 

Adjournments of the hearings before the 
Board were made from time to time, first, at 
the instance of the Board itself, subsequently 
at the request of both parties to the dispute, 
in the hope that the parties to the dispute 
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would come to a satisfactory agreement be- 
tween themselves. The members of the Board 
considered its primary function to be an en- 
deavour to get the parties together and to 
compose their differences themselves. Both 
the Dominion Atlantic Railway Company and 
the employees affected showed a willingness 
to do this, and in fairness to both, we are 
pleased to report that since the meetings of 
the Board in March, 1930, working conditions 
of the employees affected have been greatly 
improved and their wages substantially in- 
creased by the Dominion Atlantic Railway 
Company, and insofar as those employees 
affected who are employed by the Dominion 
Atlantic Railway Company at Halifax and 
other points outside of Kentville, and those 
employees at Kentville occupying positions 
there which are not the subject of controversy, 
the Dominion Atlantic Railway Company has 
already substantially put in effect the pro- 
visions of the Canadian Pacific Railway Eastern 
Lines Agreement, the terms of which are sub- 
stantially in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement submitted with the application 
for this Board. It is the understanding of the 
Board that negotiations are being carried on 
for the purpose of effecting a written agree- 
ment on behalf of these other employees, and 
the Board is of opinion that such written 
agreement should be concluded. 

For the employees it should be said also 
that they showed a willingness to eliminate 
from the provisions of the Agreement several 
of the employees listed in the statement as 
those to be governed by the agreement, and, 
in particular, the following :— 


General Manager’s Office—Timekeeper, 
Chief Clerk, Purchasing Clerk, Stenographer, 
Clerk, Stenographer, Stenographer and Clerk, 
Office Boy. 


Claims Department —Investigator, Stenog- 
rapher. 

The management of the Dominion Atlantic 
Railway Company, however, refused to con- 
sider entering into an agreement which em- 
braced those employees in the Aiccounting 
Office at Kentville and those employed in what 
is known as Form 45 Branch of the service. It 
developed from the hearing, first, as a conten- 
tion on the part of the company, and subse- 
quently as an admission by the representatives 
of employees, that in the negotiating and con- 
cluding of an agreement such as proposed in 
this case, good practice and the interests of 
both employer and employees made it advis- 
able to exclude from such agreements those 
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employees occupying positions of a direct 
personal and confidential nature. In this case, 
the Dominion Atlantic Railway Company in- 
sisted that in addition to the employees which 
the representatives of the employees were 
willing should be excluded, the following 
should also be excluded: 


Accounting Office—Chief Clerk, Head Pay- 
roll and Treasury Clerk, Traffic Clerk, Travel- 
ling Auditor, Asst. Chief Clerk, Material and 
Voucher Clerk, Asst. Traffic Clerk, Traffic 
Clerk, Stenographer, Head Store Clerk, Statis- 
tical Clerk, Stenographer, Clerk, Clerk, Clerk, 
Stenographer, Stenographer, Stenographer and 
Clerk, Comptometer Operator, Traffic Clerk, 
Traffic Clerk, Stenographer and Clerk, Comp- 
tometer Operator, Ticket Sorter, Pay-roll 
Clerk, Clerk, Office Boy, Stenographer. 


Form 4&—Rate Clerk, Clerk, Clerk. 

The representatives of the employees con- 
tended that the foregoing employees do not 
come within the class to be exempted. Your 
Board is bound to report that neither the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway Company nor the 
representatives of the employees afforded it 
such information and evidence as would enable 
the Board to state whether any or all of the 
foregoing employees occupied positions of a 


direct personal and confidential nature. There- 
fore, your Board recommends that the pro- 
visions of the proposed agreement as submitted 
with the application, with such modifications 
as may now be necessary to bring it in line 
with other like agreements now in force, and 
covering such a class, should be entered into 
between the Dominion Atlantic Railway Com- 
pany and the employees affected, excepting 
such employees occupying positions or doing 
work which actually places them in a direct 
personal and confidential position. Your 
Board is of the opinion that these exceptions 
can best be determined by the company and 
representatives of the employees themselves, 
and suggests that proper officials of your De- 
partment could and should be a very material 
assistance to the parties to this dispute, in 
determining the employees who should be 
excepted from the proposed agreement. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) M. B. ArcHrsap, 


Chairman, 

(Sgd.) John A. McDownatp, 
Member, 

(Sgd.) Laurence A. Lovert, 
Member. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT NO. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


HREE new decisions were given recently 
by the Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1. Earlier decisions were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerts, April, 1931, page 
398, and in previous issues; and the fourth 
report of the proceedings of the Board cover- 
ing the period from October, 1927, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1930, was issued as a supplement to 
the issue of December, 1930. 


This Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918 between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
labour, one for each of the following railway 
brotherhoods; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers; and the Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case No. 374—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, 


Prior to April 27, 1930, certain freight trains 
were regularly assigned to enginemen in “turn- 
around” service (Truro to Halifax, and return 
to Truro), but from that date these trains were 
assigned to enginemen in “straight away” ser- 
vice (Halifax to Moncton). The enginemen 
claimed that the new assignments required 
excessive hours of duty, that they did not con- 
form with the spirit of the schedule, and that 
they were not in the interest of safe operation. 
The company contended that the provision 
in the schedule, providing that enginemen 
shall not be required to leave the subdivisions 
to which they are assigned, referred only to 
unassigned men; and that the assignments as 
arranged were in order and strictly conformed 
with the provisions of the schedule. It was 
not apparent to the Board that there was any 
violation of schedule or other agreements in 
assigning through fast service between Halifax 
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and Moncton, and the claim of the employees 
was not sustained. 


Case No. 375—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers. 


The position of agent at Brockville, Ontario, 
having fallen vacant, the senior applicant was 
passed over and the next in order of seniority 
was appointed, The Telegraphers contended 
that the former should have been appointed 
under Clause A of Article 2, and if his ability 
was doubted he should have been given the 
privilege guaranteed by Clause P of the same 
article, which reads: 

“When a telegrapher accepts a position and 
after a fair trial is found to be incapable, he 
will take his place on the extra list, retaining 
his seniority rights.” 

The Company pointed out that Brockville 
was a strongly competitive station with a large 
staff, and it was necessary to appoint a man 
with experience in handling a large staff at a 
competitive station. In this case the senior 
applicant had no experience outside a one- 
man station, while the successful applicant had 
demonstrated his ability to handle such a 
station as Brockville. 

Under these circumstances the Board con- 
sidered that the seniority rule had not been 
violated and could not find that the judgment 
of the railway officers in deciding between the 
merit and ability of the two senior applicants 
was not justified. The claim of the employees, 
therefore, was not sustained. 


Case No. 376—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


In December, 1930, the despatching office at 
New Carlisle, Quebec, was closed and its work 
transferred to Campbellton, and one of the 


despatchers from the former followed the work 
to the latter office. A controversy arose in 
connection with the transfer of this man. The 
Telegraphers contended that according to the 
terms of their agreement, when the des- 
patchers’ office was closed at New Carlisle, 
all despatchers’ positions in that office were 
abolished, and the despatchers affected should 
have been governed by Clause V of Article 2 
of the schedule, which is as follows:— 

“When a Trick Despatcher’s position is abol- 
ished or he has been displaced by a Senior 
Despatcher, the man affected shall on seniority 
basis have the option of displacing the Junior 
Full Time Despatcher, or the Junior Part-time 
Despatcher in that office (in the case of a 
Swing Despatcher this refers to the office in 
which he elected to exercise his seniority) or 
the Junior full time or part-time Despatcher 
on the Promotion District.” 

The Telegraphers contended further that 
when it was found necessary to create a new 
position in Campbellton despatching office, on 
account of abolishing the office at New Car- 
lisle, the new position should have been bul- 
letined and filled as required in Clause L of 
the same article, which reads:— 

“New permanent positions and vacancies will 
be bulletined on the Promotion District, and 
will be filled within thirty (30) days after such 
positions are created or vacancies occur.” 

The Company explained that the transfer of 
the despatcher was made as the result of cer- 
tain changes in the despatching facilities in 
the section, and in order that the work might 
be under the direct supervision of the chief 
despatcher and superintendent. They  con- 
tended that his position was not abolished. 


The Board considered that the work at New 
Carlisle was not abolished, the despatcher con- 
cerned being required to continue his work at 
another point; and accordingly the contention 
of the employees was not sustained. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during April, 1931, 
was ten, as compared with four in the preced- 
ing month. The number of workers involved 
showed a decline, a similar decrease appear- 
ing in the time loss incurred, the higher figures 
for March being due to a strike of women’s 
clothing factory workers in Toronto which in- 
volved some 1,700 workers at the beginning 
of the month and caused about 25,000 days 
time loss in March. Comparing the figures 
with those for April, 1930, while one dispute 
less was recorded, the number of workers in- 
volved and the time loss incurred were both 
much greater, no disputes of any magnitude 
having occurred during the same month last 
year. 
26963—2} 


Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees |in working 
involved days 

MINES LOB ere 10 1,582 22,453 

*Mar. 1931... 4 1,815 25,969 

Apr. 1930... 11 386 3,616 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or am in- 
dustrial condition which is undoubtedly a lock- 
out, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more em- 
ployees and lasting at least one working day. 
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Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are 
included in the published record only when ten 
days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in 
the Department, and the figures are given in 
the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as “minor disputes.” 


The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Three disputes, involving approximately 807 
workers, were carried over from March and 
seven disputes commenced during April. Of 
these ten disputes five terminated during the 
month, the result of one being recorded as 
partially successful while three resulted in 
favour of the workers and one in favour of 
the employer concerned. At the end of April, 
therefore, there were five disputes recorded as 
strikes or lockouts, namely: clothing factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont.; motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Ottawa, Ont.; fur factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont.; painters, Vancouver, B.C.; and 
masters, mates and engineers, Vancouver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: electrotypers, 
Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one em- 
ployer; photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., Janu- 
ary 7, 1929, one employer; coal miners’ 
Shaughnessy, Alta., January 15, 1931, one em- 
ployer; pile drivers and hoisting engineers, 
Vancouver, B.C., Jan. 3, 1931, two employers; 
and shirt and overall factory workers, Winni- 
peg, Man., Apr. 6, 1931, one employer, this 
last being added this month. The dispute 
involving bakery drivers in Saskatoon since 
September 22, 1930, carried in this list for some 
months, appears to have lapsed. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information in the tabular statement. 


Women’s CrotHina Factory Workers 
(DressMAxkeErsS), Toronto, Ont.—At the end of 
April this dispute, called by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union on Febru- 
ary 25, 1931, in seventy establishments em- 
ploying about 2,000 workers, was not yet ter- 
minated; but it was reported that 400 or 500 
workers were still on strike as compared with 


upwards of eight hundred at the end of March, 
a number of employers having signed agree- 
ments with the union during March and 
others during April. On April 13 representa- 
tives of the employers and of the employ- 
ees met the Minister of Labour for Ontario 
and it appeared that about 1,500 employees 
in sixty of the factories had gone on strike, 
the other establisments being affected not 
at all or very little, and that sixty per cent 
of the manufacturers had signed individual 
agreements with the union. The Minister, it 
was reported, asked the manufacturers to con- 
sider signing a collective agreement with the 
union and to meet him again on April 16. The 
employers, however, did not attend the con- 
ference, stating that some of them had de- 
cided not to recognize the union and that 
further negotiations would, therefore, be use- 
less. An additional number of employers, 
however, signed individual agreements with 
the union later and toward the end of the 
month the union stated that only a small 
number of factories were still non-union. It 
appeared that these included some of the 
largest shops which had succeeded in replacing 
the strikers to a great extent. During April 
there were again a number of arrests for 
offences in connection with picketing and some 
convictions. On May 5, the strike was ter- 
minated, the union reporting that agreements 
had been signed with establishments employ- 
ing 950 of the strikers. 


Motion Picture Prosecrionists, OTtTawa, 
Ont—In connection with this dispute, begin- 
ning February 23, 1931, involving three thea- 
tres under the same management, the union 
employees having been replaced, the theatres 
continued to be picketed and toward the end 
of April four of the picketers were arrested 
and charged with watching and besetting. At 
the end of the month the case had been 
adjourned. 


Motion Picture ProJecTionists, ANSON- 
VILLE, Ont.—Reference was made in the last 
issue of the Lasour GazerTe to a dispute in- 
volving motion picture projectionists in New 
Liskeard and Timmins, Ont., about which par- 
ticulars had not been received. The reports 
indicate that projectionists in four theatres in 
New Liskeard, Timmins and Ansonville ceased 
work, claiming that the employer had not 
carried out the conditions of the arrangement 
with the unions regarding wages, the em- 
ployment of union members, the employment 
of two projectionists in each theatre and the 
discharge of employees without notice. The 
employers claimed that the government regu- 
lation did not require two projectionists in 
each theatre, that there was a union agree- 
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ment in only one theatre in the district and 
that this theatre was not involved in the 
dispute. It appears that the projectionists 
in two of the theatres ceased work in sym- 
pathy with the employees in the other two 
laid off on March 3. The employees in three 
of the theatres resumed work on March 6 and 
in the remaining one on April 14, an agree- 


ment for two of the theatres having been 
signed to be in effect from April 15, 1931, to 
August 31, 19382, to comply with the union 
conditions, 

CLoTHING AND Factory Workers (OVERALL 
AND Suirt Factory), '‘Winnirec, Man—A 
cessation of work occurred on April 6 in one 
establishment, the employees claiming that 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1931 





Number Time 

of loss in 
Industry, occupation and locality | workers | working 
involved days 





Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1931. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dressmakers), Tor- 


OUCGO SON eer ete create cree 800 15,000 |Commenced February 25, 1931; for union wages and 


SER VICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 


Ota wa One we boon inet. 6 156 |Commenced February 23, 1931; 


Motion picture projectionists, 


working conditions; unterminated. 


2 to maintain union 
working conditions; unterminated. 


Ansonville: ONb.; fe see cc oe ce 1 | 10 |Alleged lockout; commenced March 3, 1931; re 


| 
| 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Com 





MANUFACTURING— 
| Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
| Clothing factory workers 
| (overall and shirt factory), 


maintenance of union working conditions; term- 
inated April 14, 1931; in favour of workers. 


mencing during April, 1931. 


Wannipe gy, Mian. scr pratiorsiocyorers 40 800 |Alleged lockout; commenced April 6, 1931, reduc- 


Custom tailors, Vancouver, 


Fur factory workers, Toronto, 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Structures— 


Building trades workers, Mont-| 





TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Masters, mates and engineers, 
Vancouver, Bi@.. ecene: ea: 500 4,500 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Power line workers, South 


Minto: IN cer aleertiereielasce 40 40 |Commenced April 1, 19381; 


menlwP: Qe, =heeade< é 102 204 


tion in wages, piece rates; terminated April 28, 
1931; partially successful. 


BG a ho ant eg. Be ce, 15 45 \|Commenced April 11, 1931; against reduction in 


wages; terminated April 15, 1931; in favour of 
workers. 


Ontsnasths aaREP Sects. 30 450 |Commenced April 14, 1931; alleged violation of 


agreement; unterminated. 


Painters, Vancouver, B.C..... 48 1,248 |Commenced April 1, 1931; against reduction in 


wages; unterminated. 


Commenced April 15, 1931; to maintain union 
conditions; terminated April 17, 1931; in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced April 21, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 





against discharge of 
worker; terminated April 2, 1931; in favour of 
employer. 
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the employer had an agreement with the 
United Garment Workers of America and that 
wages had been reduced from twenty to forty- 
eight per cent, The employer stated that. he 
had begun the production of a new line of 
goods and some adjustments in prices were 
necessary, and that the union had called out 
the employees before these had been settled. 
It was reported in the press that the dispute 
was terminatd on April 28, some of the work- 
ers having returned on open shop conditions 
at wages ten per cent below the union scale. 
It was also reported that most of the other 
employees had secured work in other establish- 
ments and that the balance would be taken 
back as required. The union, however, re- 
ports that the dispute is still in progress. 


Fur Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont—A 
dispute involving employees in one establish- 
ment occurred, the factory being closed down 
by the management on April 11, and on re- 
opening it some days later the union claims 
that the employer called back only some of 
the workers instead of providing for equal 
division of work among the employees in ro- 
tation, thus violating the agreement and re- 
ducing earnings below the union scale. The 
employer, on the other hand, claims that the 
union violated the agreement by not allow- 
ing these employees to resume work and by 
demanding an increase in pay. At the end of 
the month the dispute was unterminated. 


Custom TatLors, VANcouvger, B.C.—Tailors 
and tailoresses in two establishments ceased 
work on April 11, 1931, owing to the refusal 
of the employers to renew an agreement ex- 
piring March 31, 1931. The employers had 
proposed a reduction in wages of ten per cent 
and the negotiations between the journey- 
men tailors’ association and the merchant 
tailors’ association did not result in a settle- 
ment. Work was resumed in the two estab- 
lishments affected by the strike on April 15, 
the previous agreement having been renewed. 
This agreement is summarized elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Parnters, VANcouver, B.C—Painters em- 
ployed by the various firms in Vancouver 
ceased work on April 1 against a proposed re- 
duction in wages from 90 cents per hour to 
75. cents. Negotiations between the master 
painters’ association and the International 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers and the National Union of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
Canada did not result in a settlement as to a 
rate for the ensuing year. The master paint- 
ers offered 80 cents per hour and the unions 
declined to accept less than 85 cents per hour, 
and at the end of the month no pei lemeny 
was reported. 


Burtptne Trapes Workers, Monrreat, P.Q. 
—Employees of various classes on one con- 
struction job ceased work on April 15, 1931, 
to maintain union conditions, claiming that, 
while the contractor had verbally agreed to 
observe such conditions, he had reduced wages 
of carpenters from 85 cents per hour to 70 
cents and increased the hours from eight to 
nine per day and that cement finishers were 
being paid only 50 cents per hour when the 
required rate was 75 cents; also that other 
conditions as to hoisting engineers and cement 
finishers were unsatisfactory. The employer, 
on the other hand, claimed that there was no 
dispute as to wages or working conditions and 
that the dispute arose over a misunderstanding 
between one cement finisher and his union. 
The Union reported 102 employees on strike 
while the employer reported 200 involved, 
there being apparently some indirectly affect- 
ed. Work was resumed on April 17 under the 
conditions in effect before the dispute. 


Masters, Mares anp ENGINEERS, VANCOU- 
ver, B.C.—A cessation of work by masters and 
mates on certain boats occurred on April 21, 
1931, owing to a dispute involving from 14 to 
22 Gira! as to a proposed reduction in wages 
of ten per cent below the scale in force since 
1920 following the report of a Royal Commis- 
sion in 1918 and 1919. (Laspour Gazerrn, 
March, 1919, pp. 242-254). It is reported that 


. 200 masters and mates were involved and 700 


employees of other classes were indirectly af- 
fected. The ten per cent reduction was to 
apply to all classes on the boats and on April 
28, 1931, marine engineers affected joined in 
the strike. It appears that in November, 1930, 
certain boat owners reduced wages, followed 
by others during 1931, and that, at the begin- 
ning of the season for towing logs to saw mills 
in the spring, at least one other owner of tow 
boats proposed a reduction in wages. The 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, the organ- 
ization of the masters and mates, made an 
attempt to secure an agreement with the 
British Columbia Tow Boat Owners’ Associ- 
ation or with individual owners of boats and 
notified them that from April 21 their mem- 
bers would be on strike against all who had 
not signed the agreement. The departmental 
representative on the Pacific Coast took the 
matter up with the parties involved but a set- 
tlement was not secured. The British Colum- 
bia Tow Boat Owners’ Association applied for 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation un- 
der the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
and the conciliation proceedings were contin- 
ued. 


It has been reported in the press that some 
of the employees on tow boats in Victoria 
ceased work on April 21 in sympathy with the 
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employees in Vancouver but returned to work 
next day. 


Powsrr Linz Workers, SoutH Minto, N.B. 
—Employees engaged on the construction of 
a transmission line for the New Brunswick 


Power Commission are reported to have ceased 
work about April 1, 1931, in protest against 
the dismissal of their foreman, being replaced 
shortly afterwards. Official reports’ and full 
particulars as to the dispute have not yet 
been received. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1931, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1930. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 


Great Britain 


During March, the number of disputes be- 
ginning was 28 and 14 were still in progress 
from the previous month, muking a total of 42 
disputes in progress during the month involv- 
ing 28,200 workpeople and resulting in a time 
loss of 175,000 working days for the month. 
Of the 28 disputes beginning in the month, 
11 were over proposed reductions in wages, 7 
over other wages question, 4 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons, 3 on other questions of working 
arrangements and 8 on questions of trade 
union principle. Settlements were reached in 
35 disputes, of which 9 were in favour of 
workpeople, 15 in favour of employers and 11 
ended in compromises. 

The most important dispute during March 
occurred in the South Wales coal fields when 
workers protested against the award of the 
independent chairman of the local Joint Con- 
ciliation Board providing for reduction in 
wages. The stoppages of work lasted only one 
or two days at most of the collieries and 
occurred between March 7 and March 20. In 
all, 14,000 workers were involved and work 
was resumed under the terms of the award. 

Another dispute involved 3,000 electrical 
workers in the London district. A strike of 
50 workers on the border-line of the London 
area who demanded the London rate of wages 
was alleged by employers to constitute a 
breach of the general agreement and the em- 
ployers then withdrew the special addition 


to the London rate of wages and 3,000 workers 
went out on strike about March 20 to 23. The 
dispute was settled on April 2, when a partial 
advance in wages was given workers at the 
border-line works, and the special addition 
to the London rate of wages was restored. 


Belgium 


For the year 1930, the number of disputes 
terminating was 93, involving 712 establish- 
ments and directly affecting 54,149 workers 
and indirectly affecting 10,569, making a total 
of 64,718 workers affected. The time loss was 
781,646 working days. The industries most 
affected by disputes during the year were 
mining, metal, textiles and construction. Of 
the 983 disputes, 60 were over wages questions, 
14 over the discharge of workers and the others 
over various other questions. The results of 
the disputes show that 15 were in favour of 
workers, 46 in favour of employers, 30 ended 
in compromises, while two were strikes of pro- 
test. 


France 


Figures for the third quarter of 1980 show 
the number of disputes beginning in July as 
402, involving 141,382 workers; in August 107 
disputes involving 65,737 workers and in Sep- 
tember 58 disputes involving 7,994 workers. 


Germany 


For the year 1929, the number of disputes 
terminating was 441, involving 8,606 establish- 
ments and 223,878 workers. The time loss for 
the year was 4,372,907 working days. 

The number of disputes reported for the 
fourth quarter of 1930 was 92 involving 876 
establishments and 136,577 workers with a time 
loss of 2,120,820 working days. Correspond- 
ing figures for the third quarter of the year 
are 113 disputes involving 355 establishments 
and 31,122 workers with a time loss of 569,814 
working days. 

A conciliation award providing for a wage 
reduction of about 5% per cent in the iron 
and steel industry in Bavaria was rejected by 
the employers who wished to reduce wages 15 
per cent and declared a lockout March 10. 
About 40,000 workers were affected. The lock- 
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out was terminated March 18, when a revised 
award, which was much the same as the 
original award, was issued, confirming the re- 
duction of 54 per cent and this award was 
declared binding. 


Norway 


A lockout in the paper industry involving 
12,500 workers began March 14, when the 
workers refused to accept reductions in wages. 
Later on April 8, a further 43,500 workers were 
locked out in various industries when agree- 
ments terminated and workers were unwilling 
to make new agreements involving wage re- 
ductions of from 12 to 25 per cent. The in- 
dustries so affected were iron, textile, build- 
ing, sawmill, printing trades, boot and shoe 
and fur and leather industries. 


Sweden 


A strike in the textile industry involving 
33,000 workers lasted from January 12 to 
March 20. The strike, which was the result of 
a general reduction in wages of 10 per cent, 
was settled through a Conciliation Commis- 
sion. It is reported that the reduction in 
wages was agreed to, but certain increases in 
overtime rates were conceded by the employers, 
and an agreement was made to be in effect 
until the end of 1931. 


Australia 


The number of disputes terminating in the 
third quarter of 1980 was 35, involving 212 
establishments. The number of workers direct- 
ly involved was 10,858 with a time loss of 
112,399 working days. During the second 
quarter of the year, the number of disputes 
was 41, involving 86 establishments and 9,184 
workers with a time loss of 513,486 working 
days. 

New Zealand 


The number of disputes reported for the year 
1930 was 45, involving 49 firms and 5,632 work- 


A statement issued on May 6 by Mr. E. W. 
Beatty, K.C., president of the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway Company, referred to the measures 
taken by the company to limit expenditures 
in view of the heavy declines in revenues in 
1929 and 1930. He announced that the sal- 
aries of office staffs had been reduced approxi- 
mately 10 per cent by means of a general 
three-days’ lay-off each month without pay. 
The salaries of the president, vice-president 
and other senior officers were cut in the same 
proportion. Mr. Beatty stated that the rev- 


ers. The number of working days lost was 
33,223 and the approximate loss in wages £37,- 
274. 

United States 


During February, 57 disputes began and 46 
were in effect at the end of the month. The 
number of workers involved in disputes in 
effect at the end of the month was 15,709 and 
the time loss 24,983 working days for the 
month. Of the 57 disputes beginning in the 
month, 16 were in the textile industry, 9 in 
clothing and 9 in building trades, the other 
disputes being in various other industries. 

A strike of 2,600 weavers employed by up- 
holstery manufacturers at Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, against a reduction in wages of 14 
per cent lasted from February 2 to April 25, 
when it was decided to resume work at the 
reduced wage rates pending a survey of the 
industry by a conciliation board. ' 

Another strike at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
which began February 16, involved 3,000 hos- 
iery workers in open-shop mills in an attempt 
to stabilize conditions in the industry and to 
secure union wages. No final settlement of 
the strike was reported, but a number of mills 
signed the union agreement and work was 
resumed in these mills during April. 

At Lawrence, Massachusetts, a strike of wool- 
len textile workers lasted from February 16 
to February 27. Several demands were made 
including resumption of work on the terms in 
effect previous to the strike, no discrimination 
against strikers, time and one half for over- 
time, recognition of the union and the dis- 
missal of efficiency experts. The strike caused 
the mills to be temporarily shut down, thus 
affecting 10,575 workers. A settlement was 
reached and work resumed February 27 with 
some of the workers’ demands granted and 
others to be considered. 

It was reported that 11,000 coal miners at 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania, went out on strike 
about April 16, in an attempt to have the work 
evenly distributed. No report of a settlement 
was received. 


enues of the company had been $28,830,150: 
less than in 1930 than in 1929. This was met 
in part by a reduction in working expenses of 
$23,934,266. The average number of em- 
ployees had been decreased by only 5:95 per 
cent compared with 1929 and 8-01 per cent 
compared with 1928. Results of operations 
for the first three months of the year again 
reflected the prevailing business conditions, 
the decrease in gross earnings being $5,919,869 
and in net earnings $943,308 under those of 
the first three months of 1930. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN QUEBEC, BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
ONTARIO IN 1931 


Province of Quebec 


1S Legislature of the Province of Quebec 

was in session from December 2, 1930 to 
April 4, 1981, and enacted a number of laws 
of imterest to labour. These dealt with work- 
men’s compensation, unemployment relief, the 
establishment of a Department of Labour, 
labour organizations, the prevention of sili- 
cosis, and earnings of married women. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act follows 
fairly closely the Ontario Act, establishing, for 
the majority of industries, a system of collec- 
tive insurance in a provincial fund adminis- 
tered by the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission. 


Application—The Act applies to all indus- 
tries included in Schedules I and II (which 
cover the greater part of the industrial field) 
and to such others as may be added from 
time to time by regulation. The Provincial 
Government, and subject to the Government 
Employees Compensation Act, the Govern- 
ment of Canada, municipal and school corpor- 
ations, public service commissions and com- 
missions operating an industry or service for 
municipal purposes are within the scope of 
the Act when carrying on industries included 
in the Schedules. Employers in the industries 
included in Schedule II, namely railway and 
navigation companies and public utilities, are 
individually liable for the payment of com- 
pensation. Agricultura] workers, domestic ser- 
vants, outworkers and casual workers are ex- 
cluded from the scope of the Act. The Com- 
mission is authorized to withdraw from any 
class industries in which not more than a 
stated number of workmen are usually em- 
ployed. An industry so withdrawn may be 
again included on application of the employer. 
The Commission may also on application of 
the employer add to Schedule 1 or Schedule 2 
any industry or part of an industry. Com- 
pensation is payable for accidents arising out 
of and in the course of the work, and for in- 
dustrial diseases included in Schedule III, and 
any that may be added by the regulations. The 
diseases specified are—Anthrax; lead, mercury, 
phosphorus and arsenic poisoning and their 
sequelae; ankylostomiasis; miners’ phthisis; 
benzol poisoning; stone-workers’ or grinders’ 
phthisis; silicosis; pneumoconiosis; compressed 
air illness or caisson disease; and chrome 
poisoning. 


“Accident” is defined to include a wilful and 
intentional act not being the act of the work- 
man and a fortuitous event occasioned by a 
physical or natural cause. An injury attribut- 
able solely to the serious and wilful miscon- 
duct of the workman is not compensable unless 
it results in death or serious disablement. The 
waiting period is seven days but disability 
lasting longer than seven days is compensable 
from the first day. 

Compensation is payable for accidents hap- 
pening outside the Province where the em- 
ployer has a place of business or an undertak- 
ing in the Province and the residence and 
usual place of employment of the workman 
are therein, provided that the employment 
outside the Province has not exceeded six 
months and was a continuation of employ- 
ment in the Province by the same employer; 
and also when the workman has his residence 
in the Province and is obliged to work both 
within and without the Province by the nature 
of his work in a transportation business by 
land or by water, provided in the latter case 
that the vessel on which he is employed is 
registered in a Canadian port and the accident 
happens in the territorial waters of Canada. 
Compensation for accidents happening without 
the Province is payable by the employer in- 
dividually unless he has fully contributed to 
the accident fund in respect of all the wages 
ot workmen engaged in the business in which 
the accident happens. An employer whose 
undertaking is generally carried on outside 
the Province is also individually liable to pay 
compensation for an accident within the Prov- 
ince if the injured workman’s usual place of 
employment is without the Province and the 
employer has not paid all the assessments for 
which he is liable under the Act. 


To non-resident dependants the Commission 
may award such sum in lieu of compensation 
as it deems proper and may pay the amount 
out of the accident fund, or order it paid by 
the employer, as the case may be. A workman 
recelving compensation payments is not en- 
titled to their continuance if he ceases to re- 
side in the Province, unless the Commission’s 
physician certifies that the disability is likely 
to be permanent. 

Where compensation is payable out of the 
accident fund, a member of the family of an 
employer or the dependants of such member 
are not entitled to compensation unless car- 
ried on the payroll at the time of the accident 
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and included in the last statement furnished 
to the Commission. An employer or the ev- 
ecutive officer of a corporation or their de- 
pendants are entitled to compensation if carried 
on the payroll and a statement of intention to 
include such person as a workman be sent to 
the Commission. 


Rights of Action—The Act does away with 
rights of action for the recovery of compen- 
sation except in the case of persons who can- 
not avail themselves of its provisions. An 
employer who is individually liable for the 
payment of compensation may enter into an 
agreement with a workman or his dependants 
respecting the compensation to which they are 
entitled. Such agreement to be valid must 
have the approval of the Commission except in 
cases of temporary disability lasting less than 
four weeks. The Commission may always, on 
application of the workman or his dependants, 
or of its own motion set aside the agreement 
on such terms as it may deem just. 

Deductions from wages are forbidden except 
as provided by the Act. 


Notice of Accidents—Notice of the accident 
must be given within six months, or in case 
of death, within six months of death, but 
failure to give such notice does not bar the 
right to compensation if the Commission deems 
the claim just. Employers must give notice 
of accidents to the Commission within eight 
days. The Commission may, at the request 
of employer or workman or of its own motion 
review any award. If the workman was under 
twenty-one years of age at the date of the 
accident and the review takes place more than 
six months afterwards, the amount of com- 
pensation may be increased to the sum to 
which he would have been entitled if his aver- 
age earnings had, at the date of the accident, 
been equal to what, if he had not been injured, 
he would have been earning at the date of the 
review. 

Where compensation is paid by the em- 
ployer individually he may, with the consent 
of the workman or dependant and the auth- 
orization of the Commission, commute the 
periodical payments for a capital sum repre- 
senting such payments and pay such sum to 
the Commission who will use it in any of the 
several ways laid down in the Act. Where 
compensation is paid from the accident fund, 
the Commission may advance to a workman 
or dependant in case of need such sum as the 
circumstances warrant. 

Employers who are individually liable may 
be required to insure their workmen, and in 
case of default the Commission may insure 
such workmen and recover the amount paid 
from the employer. 
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Where the accident causes death or perman- 
ent disability and the employer is individu- 
ally liable, the employer may be required to 
give security for the payments; or the em- 
ployer or insurer may be required to pay the 
Commission such sums as, with interest at 
such rate as it determines, will be sufficient 
to meet future compensation payments. Such 
sum is placed in a special fund. If it is in- 
sufficient the employer is liable for the differ- 
ence. 


Benefits—In case of death the maximum 
amount payable for funeral expenses is $125. A 
monthly payment of $40 and a lump sum of 
$100 is granted to a widow, invalid widower 
or a suitable foster-mother, with an additional 
$10 per month for each child under 16 years 
of age. Orphan children under 16 receive $15 
per month each. Payments to an invalid child 
are continued without regard to age for so 
long as the Commission considers the work- 
man, had he lived, might have been expected 
to contribute to its support. Dependants 
other than the foregoing receive a sum de- 
termined by the Commission to be reasonable 
and in proportion to their pecuniary loss, Ex- 
clusive of burial expenses compensation may 
not be more than 66% per cent of the average 
earnings of the workman reckoned at a rate 
not exceeding $2,000 per annum, but the total 
payment to a widow or invalid husband with 
one or more children may not be less than 
$12.50 per week. 

Compensation for permanent total disability 
is a weekly payment for life equal to 66% 
per cent of the average earnings of the work- 
man reckoned at a rate not exceeding $2,000 
per annum. In case of permanent partial 
disability the benefit is a weekly payment for 
life equal to 663 per cent of the difference 
between the average weekly earnings of 
the workman before the accident and the 


average weekly amount which he is able 
to earn in a guitable employment or 
business after the accident. Where the 


impairment is less than 10 per cent a lump 
sum may be given. Temporary disability is, 
for its duration, compensable at the same rate 
as permanent disability. Compensation for 
total disability may not be less than $12.50 
per week unless the earnings of the workman 
are less than that amount when compensation 
equals the amount of earnings. Compensation 
for partial disability is to be determined on 
the same basis in proportion to the impair- 
ment of earning capacity. 


Medical Aid—In addition to the compen- 
sation payments the injured workman is en- 
titled to medical aid which includes the neces- 
sary medical, surgical, nursing, and hospital 
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services, medicines and other pharmaceutical 
supplies as well as the furnishing and normal 
renewing for a period of one year of prosthetic 
and orthopedic appliances. The workman may 
choose his own physician and also his own 
hospital if there is more than one. The cost 
of medical aid is paid out of the accident fund 
or by the employer according to the Schedule 
in which the employer is included. The ex- 
pense of transportation to a hospital is also 
to be borne by the employer. Employers’ 
schemes for medical aid may be continued if 
approved by the Commission. Employers may 
be required to maintain a first-aid service ap- 
proved by the Commission. 


Rehabilitation—The Commission is auth- 
orized to take necessary measures for ‘the 
rehabilitation in industry of injured work- 
men, the cost to be paid out of the accident 
fund or by the employer individually as the 
case may be, the expenditure being limited to 
$100,000 in any calendar year. 


The Board—The Act is administered by a 
Commission of three members appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council one of 
whom as president receives a salary of $10,000 
per annum and the other two $8,000 per an- 
num. The salaries are paid out of the acci- 
dent fund. The Commissioners hold office dur- 
ing good behaviour but may be dismissed upon 
a joint address by the two Houses of the 
Legislature. The Commission has authority 
to divide industries into classes according to 
risks, to fix rates of assessment, with preferen- 
tial or merit rating in favour of industries 
having good accident records, and to collect 
premiums, decide claims and pay compensa- 
tion. The Superior Court of the District of 
Quebec may upon summary petition of the 
Commission or of any interested party, homo- 
logate a decision of the Commission upon the 
depositing in the office of the Prothonotary of 
an authentic copy of such decision. Fifteen 
days after homologation the decision becomes 
executive as any other judgment. Judgments 
homologating decisions are final and without 
appeal. A workman desiring homologation of 
a decision in his favour may apply to the 
Superior Court of the district in which he 
lives. Subject to these provisions the Com- 
mission has exclusive jurisdiction in all mat- 
ters arising under the Act, and no proceed- 
ings can be taken against its decisions nor 
against the Superior Court or a judge homol- 
ogating its decisions. 

Accident Fund—The accident fund is 
made up of contributions from employers in 
the classes or groups included in Schedule 1 
levied according to the payroll of each em- 
ployer as shown by the annual statement 


made to the Commission. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may authorize the pay- 
ment from the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
a sum not exceeding $100,000 per annum to 
assist in defraying expenses. Employers who 
are individually liable pay such proportion of 
the expenses of the administration of the Act 
as the Commission deems just. 

Employers carrying on industries in Schedule 
1 may form themselves into an association 
for accident prevention and may make rules 
for that purpose. If the Commission con- 
siders such association sufficiently represen- 
tative it may approve -such rules which, when 
approved) by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, are binding upon all employers in 
the industries in that class. 

Employers in any class may appoint a com- 
mittee of not more than five members to 
watch over their interest in matters relating 
to the Act. 

Accidents happening before September 1, 
1931, are compensable under the old Act. 


Unemployed Aid 


The Unemployed Aid Act, 1980, ratifies the 
agreement entered into between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of the 
Province on October 22, 1930, pursuant to 
The Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, passed 
by the Parliament of Canada during its Sep- 
tember Session. The agreement which appears 
as Schedule A to the Act provides for the pay- 
ment by the Dominion to the Province of a 
sum not exceeding $2,850,000 towards the 
carrying on of public works by the Province 
and its municipalities for the relief of un- 
employment and for direct relief where suit- 
able work cannot be provided. The condi- 
tions of payment are those set forth in the 
Regulations issued under the Federal Act in- 
cluding the clause requiring observance of the 
Fair Wages and Hight Hour Day Act and the 
Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Can- 
ada as set forth in P.C. 1206, June 7, 1922. The 
Unemployed Aid Act requires that this pro- 
vision be included in every contract made by 
a municipality for the execution of works, The 
Act also authorizes the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the municipalities to borrow the 
sums necessary to cover expenditures made in 
carrying out their part of the agreement. The 
provisions of the Act apply in respect of any 
additional sum which may be placed at the 
disposal of the Provincial Government or 
the municipalities. 

The Certain Works Unemployed Aid Act 
confirms and validates certain Orders in Coun- 
cil passed prior to the enactment of the Un- 
employment Aid Act. These authorized the 
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carrying out by the municipalities of works 
approved by the Unemployment Commission 
and permitted temporary loans subject to the 
enactment of the present legislation. 


Labour Department 


An Act to amend The Acts Respecting the 
organization of Departments, which comes 
into force on Proclamation, adds a new chapter 
to the Revised Statutes, entitled the Labour 
Department Act, providing for establishment 
of a Department of Labour in charge of a 
Minister of Labour. The Minister is charged 
with the duty of instituting and controlling 
inquiries into important industrial questions 
as well as into labour conditions and may col- 
lect statistics relating thereto and transmit 
them to the Quebec Bureau of Statistics. He 
also has charge of the carrying out of any Acts 
respecting riots near public works; disputes 
between employers and employees; municipal 
strikes and lockouts; employment bureaus; 
minimum wages for women; safety in public 
buildings; inspection of scaffolding; protection 
of the public from fire; installation of lightning 
rods; safety and inspection of industrial estab- 
lishments; stationary engineers; weekly day 
of rest for industrial employees; labour acci- 
dents; Workmen’s Compensation Commission ; 
and, generally, every thing concerning artisans, 
workmen, day and manual labourers. 


Labour Organizations 


The Professional Syndicates Act was the 
subject of a number of amendments. The 
paragraph authorizing the establishment of 
benefit and pension funds was replaced by a 
new provision empowering syndicates to estab- 
lish and administer special indemnity funds 
for the heirs or beneficiaries of deceased mem- 
bers, and special funds for superannuation, as- 
sistance in case of illness, unemployment or 
other funds of a similar nature which are to be 
governed exclusively by the by-laws approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and 
subject to the conditions provided for by the 
Order in Council approving such by-laws. 

A new paragraph authorizes syndicates to 
exercise before any court of law, all the rights 
of their members with respect to acts directly 
or indirectly prejudiciable to the collective 
interest of the profession which they represent. 

A new section provides that if it be stipu- 
lated in any contract that workmen or the 
members of a syndicate, union or federation 
of syndicates shall receive a stated wage, such 
workmen or members, although not a party to 
the contract, are entitled to the rate of wages 
therein stated, notwithstanding any renunci- 
ation thereto afterwards agreed upon by them, 
whether expressed or implied. 


Another new section permits the groups who 
may appear before the courts and who are 
parties to the collective labour agreement to 
exercise al] rights of action arising out of such 
agreement in favour of their members without 
having to establish a transfer of claim by the 
person interested, provided that the latter has 
been advised and has not declared that he 
was opposed thereto. The person interested 
may intervene at any time in the proceedings 
taken by the group. When an action arising 
out of the collective labour agreement is 
brought by a person or by a group, the other 
groups with authority to appear before the 
courts, whose members are bound by the agree- 
ment, may intervene at any time in the pro- 
ceedings taken, on the ground of the collective 
interest which the result of the litigation may 
have for their members. 

Silicosis 

The Silicosis Act, 1931, which comes into 
force on September 1st, 1981, requires every 
person employed in the cutting, polishing or 
finishing of granite to have a certificate of 
fitness from a medical examiner appointed 
under the Act which must be renewed annu- 
ally. The owner, manager, or superintendent 
of a workyard or a shop where the cutting and 
polishing of granite is carried on must furnish 
for his employees at his own expense such 
masks or other safety devices as are approved 
by the Minister of Mines as a protection 
against silicosis, and take such precautions as 
the Minister may prescribe. The Minister, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, may make regulations for the pro- 
tection of workers in such processes from the 
diseases incidental to their work, and may ex- 
tend the Act and Regulations to cover work- 
men engaged in the cutting, etc., of substances 
other than granite. 

An amendment to the Mining Act which 
comes into force on September 1, 1981, requires 
every workman employed below ground in any 
mine or applying for such work to be examined 
for silicosis at least once in every twelve 
months by a medical officer appointed under: 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. If the 
medical officer finds the workman to be free 
from tuberculosis of the respiratory organs he 
shall deliver a certificate to the workman. 
Such certificate remains in force for not more 
than twelve months and if the manager or 
superintendent of the mine so requires, it 
must be delivered to him and remain in his 
custody during the period of the workman’s 
employment in the mine. A similar certificate 
is required in the case of a workman engaged 
in any ore or rock-crushing operations at the 
surface of a mine except where the ore or rock 
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is crushed in water or a solution and kept con- 
stantly moist. Workmen in employments for 
which certificates are required under the Act 
may not be employed unless possessed of them. 
The Director of Mines may exempt from these 
provisions any mine which does not contain 
silica in quantities likely to produce silicosis, 
or which for any sufficient reason he deems 
should be exempt. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may make regulations prescribing 
the nature of the medica] examination and the 
form of the certificate. Workmen who are 
employed underground for less than fifty hours 
per calendar month are exempt from the oper- 
ation of the law. The penalty for contraven- 
tion of the Act is fixed at $20 and costs for 
each day of such contravention, or one month’s 
imprisonment. 


Civil Rights of Women 


An Act to amend the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure and the Revised Statutes, 1925, respect- 
ing the Civil Rights of Women permits a mar- 
ried woman, whose husband is unwilling or 
unable to act, to take action alone to recover 
damages for personal injury. The Act further 
reserves to the entire administration of the 
wife the proceeds of her personal work, the 
economies therefrom, and the movable or im- 
movable property acquired by her by invest- 
ing same, as well as any compensation re- 
ceived by her in an action for damages for 
personal injury. The wife may demand such 
property and may alienate it by onerous title. 
Such property, however, does not include the 
earnings from work carried on jointly by the 
consorts. In the event of the wife abusing 
the powers conferred on her, in the interest of 
the household (especially in cases of dissip- 
ation, imprudence or bad management) the 
husband may obtain judgment for the with- 
drawal of such powers by petition to a judge 
of the Supreme Court of the district in which 
the consorts have their domicile. Creditors 
of the wife may proceed for the payment of 
their claims against such reserved property and 
the creditors of the husband or of the com- 
munity may also do so for debts contracted 
in the interest of the household. The other 
property of the husband or of the community 
cannot be seized for debts contracted by the 


wife other than in the interest of the house- 
hold or with marital authorization. If there 
be legal or conventional community the re- 
served property is included in the partition 
of the community property. If the wife re- 
nounces the community she shall keep such 
property free of all debts except those for 
which it is liable as noted above and her heirs 
have the same power. If the wife or her heirs 
accept the community and the wife has dis- 
posed of the reserved property, but in fraud 
of the rights of the husband or his heirs, all 
reserved property so alienated or its value at 
the date of the dissolution, must be returned 
as part of the community. The wife may ap- 
pear before the court without authorization 
in any suit or contestation respecting her re- 
served property. These provisions apply to 
women married before as well as after the 
coming into force of this Act. 


Agricultural Schools 


The Act respecting Agricultural Schools and 
the Construction of Warehouses and Concern- 
ing the Société Co-Opérative Fédérée des Agri- 
culteurs de la Province de Québec was amend- 
ed to raise the appropriation for the establish- 
ment, enlargement, furnishing and equipment 
of agricultural schools from $600,000 to $700,- 
000. 


Lord’s Day Observance 


On March 28th a resolution was adopted in 
the following terms:— 


“That this House expresses the opinion that 
the continued and general violation of the 
Lord’s Day Act, besides causing overproduc- 
tion, tends always, to diminish respect for law 
and authority, civil as well as religious, and to 
favour the spread of Bolsheviki ideas; that 
this House thanks the Government for having 
adopted the request which was made to it to 
have the said law better observed, and for 
having appointed two inspectors for that pur- 
pose; that, moreover, it considers that the 
Government should appoint as many qualified 
inspectors, reasonably remunerated, as required, 
to have this fundamental Jaw respected, and 
that it respectfully requests the government 
to prosecute the transgressors with more sever- 
ity than ever.” 


British Columbia 


The Legislature of British Columbia was 
in session from February 11 to April 1, 1931, 
and enacted a considerable amount of legis- 
Jation on-subjects of labour interest includ- 
ing unemployment relief, regulation of coal 
mines, male minimum wages, workmen’s com- 
pensation, weekly rest-day, boiler inspection, 


threshers’ liens, and mothers’ and old age 
pensions. 

The Unemployment Relief Act validates the 
two agreements entered into on October 14, 
1930, and March 5, 1931, respectively between 
the Provincial Government and the Govern- 
ment of Canada pursuant to the Unemploy- 
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ment Relief Act, 1930, passed by the Domin- 
ion Parliament in September, 1930, and which 
appear as Schedule A. The agreements pro- 
vide for the payment by the Dominion Goy- 
ernment of a sum not exceeding $1,100,000. 
The Act also validates all agreements with 
municipalities. Power is given to the Provin- 
cial Government to enter into further agree- 
ments. 

An amendment to the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act requires an owner, agent or lessee, 
before commencing to open or develop a coal 
mine to submit to the Chief Inspector a plan 
of the proposed system of working, and for- 
bids the commencement of operations until 
such plan is approved. No change may be 
made in the system without the Chief Inspect- 
or’s approval. ; 

Members of the professions whose mem- 
bers are incorporated under the laws of the 
Province were withdrawn from the scope of 
the Male Minimum Wage Act by an amend- 
ment to that Act. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to provide for the payment of the 
salaries of the Commissioners out of the 
Accident Fund instead of out of the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund. 

An amendment to the Weekly Half-holiday 
Act provides that in a municipality in which 
no day has been fixed for a weekly half- 
holiday on a referendum to the electors, the 
municipal council, on petition of at least ten 
per cent of the qualified voters, shall by 
by-law, select two days and submit to vote 
of the electors as to which day shall be fixed 
as a weekly half-holiday. Referenda held 
previous to the passing of the amendment are 
validated and confirmed. 

The Boiler Inspection Act consolidates and 
amends the law on this subject with but 
few changes, Pressure-vessels, and boilers and 
steam-heating plants with a capacity not ex- 
ceeding thirty square feet of heating surface, 
are within the scope of the Act if used in 
an industry within the scope of the Work- 
man’s Compensation Act. Certificates of in- 
spection of a steam-boiler are granted and 
the suspension of an engineer’s certificate for 
default in pointing out defects in a boiler is 
effected by the Chief Inspector on report 
of an inspector instead of by the latter on his 
own authority as was formerly the case. A 
fine not exceeding $50 is fixed as penalty for 
offences against the Act for which no other 
penalty is provided. 


The Motor Vehicle Act was amended to re- 
quire a chauffeur to have his permit in his 
possession at all times when driving or oper- 
ating a motor vehicle on any highway and 
to produce it on demand of any police officer 
or constable. 


Those sections of the Moving-picture Act 
which deal with the safety and inspection of 
moving-picture theatres, and the examination 
and licensing of kinematograph operators were 
repealed and re-enacted as from July 1, 1931, 
as Part IV of the Fire Marshal Act. All 
licensing of operators and apprentices and the 
inspection and regulation of premises are in 
the hands of the Fire Marshal. 


The Hairdressers Act was amended to pro- 
vide for the registration of students in hair- 
dressing and for the inspection of premises 
by the Board of Examiners or some person 
delegated by it. 


An amendment to the Barbers Act provides 
for inspection of barber shops, barber schools 
and barber colleges by the Board appointed 
under the Act, which is empowered to make 
rules governing the sanitary regulation of such 
establishments. The Board may revoke a cer- 
tificate of registration or temporary permit 
if the holder employs as barber or apprentice 
any person not possessed of a permit issued 
under the provisions of the Act. A tempor- 
ary permit entitles the holder to work as a 
journeyman barber only. 


The Threshers’ Lien Act gives the thresher 
a first lien on the grain handled. 


The Mothers’ Pensions Act as consolidated 
and amended comes into force on Proclama- 
tion and will be administered by an officer 
known as the Superintendent of Welfare in 
the Department of the Provincial Secretary. 
Other changes include a residence qualifica- 
tion of three years instead of eighteen months 
as formerly. The amount of real property 
used as a home which a mother may own 
without being excluded from the benefits of 
the Act was raised from $1,500 to $2,000. 


An amendment to the Superannuation Act 
which comes into force on April 1, 1931, pro- 
vides for its administration by a Superannua- 
tion Commissioner instead of by the Civil 
Service Commissioner. 

The Old Age Pension Act was amended to 
provide for the payment by the Dominion to 
the Province of a sum greater than one-half of 
the cost of pensions. 
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Ontario 


Th Ontario Legislature which was in ses- 
sion from February 12 to April 2, 1931, passed 
laws dealing with unemployment and granting 
compensation to blind workmen, and amended 
statutes relating to workmen’s compensation, 
Department of Labour, apprenticeship, voca- 
tional education and mothers’ allowances. 

The Unemployment Relief Act (Ontario), 
1931, validates agreements made between the 
Provincial Government and the Government 
of Canada and between the Provincial Gov- 
ernment and the municipalities pursuant to 
the Unemployment Relief Act passed by the 
Government of Canada in September, 1930, 
also an Order in Council dated October 14, 
1930, ‘containing recommendationg for the 
administration of the Unemployment Relief 
Fund. These documents appear in the 
Schedules to the Act. The agreement with 
the Dominion Government provides for the 
payment of a sum not exceeding $3,850,000 
towards the cost of public works and under- 
takings. The Act authorizes municipalities 
to issue debentures to defray the cost of work 
undertaken in pursuance of an agreement. 
without obtaining the consent of the electors 
thereto. The Act also appropriates a sum 
not exceeding $4,000,000 for relief works and 
$500,000 for direct relief. 

The Blind Workmen’s Compensation Act 
provides for the payment from the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund of the Province, to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board or the em- 
ployer as the case may be, of the full cost 
of compensation for an accident to a blind 
workman where such cost exceeds $50. Pay- 
ment is made on a certificate of the Board, The 
assessment on an employer to be levied by the 
Board on the wages of a blind workman is to 
be fixed at such amount as is deemed fair, 
having regard to the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind is given exclu- 
sive jurisdiction as to the nature of the work 
a blind workman shall do and as to his proper 
placement. Upon recommendation of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, however, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
designate any other organization or institu- 
tion, to execute the powers and perform the 
duties assigned to the Institute. An employer 
giving employment to a blind workman with- 


In the report of the proceedings at the re- 
cent 13th Annual Convention of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association, which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazette, February, 1931, it was 
stated that the convention had approved a 


out the consent or approval of the Institute 
or changing the nature of such employment 
when once approved, is deemed to have 
waived benefit in respect of such workman. 
Officers of the Institute are to have access at 
all times to the place of employment of a 
blind workman with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the superintendent or foreman. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended by the removal of miners’ phthisis 
from the Schedule of industrial diseases as 
from January 1, 1932. 

An amendment to the Department of La- 
bour Act authorizes the Minister of Labour, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council, to make regulations for the 
protection of workmen engaged on work in 
the construction of which men are employed 
in compressed air, and also in the construction 
of tunnels and open caisson work. 

The Apprenticeship Act was amended to 
alter the definition of “Employer” to over- 
come an interpretation to the effect that an 
employer need not contribute to the appren- 
ticeship fund unless he had apprentices. 

The School Law Amendment Act, 1931, 
amends the Vocational Education Act to em- 
power the Minister to join two or more 
municipalities to form one vocational school 
district: 

An amendment to the Companies Act en- 
ables companies to provide for the purchase 
of shares for the benefit of employees and to 
make loans to employees for the purchase 
of such shares. 

The Municipal Act was amended to permit 
councils of towns and villages and boards of 
commissioners of police in cities to pass by- 
laws for licensing, regulating and governing 
persons selling newspapers and magazines 
upon a highway. 

The Statute Law Amendment Act amends 
the Mothers’ Allowances Act to authorize in- 
vestigators in unorganized districts to take 
affidavits, etc. 

A Bill providing for superannuation and 
benefit funds for firemen similar to the one 
introduced last year was dropped on recom- 
mendation of the Committee. 

A Bill for the regulation of barber shops was 
withdrawn on motion for second reading. 


proposed resolution in favour of a five-day 
working week. It now appears that this state- 
ment was not correct, the resolution having 
represented the opinion of a section of the 
Association and not being adopted by the As- 
sociation as a whole. 
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TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA IN 1930 


Synopsis of the Twentieth Annual Report on Labour Organization 


alee Twentieth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, being for the 
calendar year 1930, which has just been 
published by the Department of Labour, 
divides the labour bodies operating in Canada 
into six classes as follows: (1) Local branches 
of international craft organizations, having 
headquarters in the United States; (2) The 
One Big Union, an international industrial 
union, with headquarters in Winnipeg; (3) 
Local branches of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, a revolutionary industrial union 
which seeks to abolish the wage system, with 
headquarters in Chicago; (4) Canadian central 
labour organizations; (5) Independent trade 
union units, and (6) National Catholic Unions. 

The international craft union group consists 
of the Canadian members of 84 organizations, 
one less than in 1929, and has 1,946 branches 
in the Dominion (a loss of 7), with a com- 
bined membership of 203,478 (a decrease of 36). 
The One Big Union reported 45 local units 
in Canada (a gain of 2), with a membership 
of 23,724 (an increase of 834). The Indus- 
trial Workers of the World claims 6 branches 
in the Dominion, the same number as in 1929, 
with 3,741 members, a decrease of 234. The 
group of ‘Canadian central organizations, 
numbering 27 (an increase of 2), have between 
them 673 local branches (a gain of 34) with 
a combined membership of 57,168 (a gain of 
3,891). The independent units number 31, 
the same as in 1929, the combined membership 
of which is 9,338, a loss of 1,482. The National 
Catholic group of unions number 108 (a gain 
of two), their combined membership being 
reported at 25,000, the same number as in the 
previous year. The net increase in branches 
for 1980 was 31, and the gain in membership 
was 2,973, making a grand total of 2,809 
branches of all classes of unions in Canada, 
with a combined reported and estimated 
membership of 322,449. According to the 
latest estimate of population, trade unionists 
represent 3.25 per cent of the people in the 
Dominion; counting the 105,037 members 
comprised in the 106 non-trade union asso- 
ciations whose names appear in the report, 
organized wage-earners in Canada at the close 
of the ear 1930 represented 4.30 per cent of 
the population. 

The accompanying chart, which is taken 
from the report, indicates the fluctuations in 
the number of trade unionists in Canada from 
1911 to 1980, the period covered by these 
annual reports on labour organization. Another 
chart published in the report shows that the 


322,449 trade union members in the Dominion 
are divided by trade groups as follows:— 

Railroad employees, 98,923 members, or 30.68 
per cent of the total. 

Building trades, 40,710, or 12.63 per cent. 

Public employees, personal service and amuse- 
ment trades, 32,384, or 10.04 per cent. 

Mining and quarrying, 27,178, or 8.43 per 
cent. 

Other transportation and navigation trades, 
23,898, or 7.41 per cent. 

Metal trades, 18,180, or 5.64 per cent. 

Clothing, boots and shoes, 16,841, or 5.22 per 
cent. 

Printing and paper making trades, 15,955, 
or 4.95 per cent. 

All other trades and general labour, 48,380 
members, or 15 per cent. 

The report points out that the railroad em- 
ployees’ group contains a large number of 
metal trades workers who are not employed in 
railroad shop work and should be included in 
the metal trades group, but it was impossible 
to secure separate figures. 

There are thirteen international craft unions 
with 5,000 or more members in Canada, with 
a combined membership of 134,536, comprised 
in 959 local branches. 


Trade Union Membership by Provinces — 
The division by provinces of the 2,809 branch 
unions of all classes is as follows: Ontario, 
1,076; Quebec, 502; Alberta, 283; British 
Columbia, 275; Saskatchewan, 217; Manitoba, 
187; Nova Scotia, 189; New Brunswick, 120, 
and Prince Edward Island, 11. 


Trade Union Membership in Canadian 
Cities—Thirty-seven cities in Canada have 
not less than 20 local branch unions of all 
classes. They represent about 61 per cent 
of the local branches in the Dominion and 
contain nearly 55 per cent of the total trade 
union membership. Montreal occupies first 
place with 193 branches, 159 of which reported 
47,034 members; Toronto ranks second with 
145 branches, 114 of which reported 31,592 
members; Vancouver stands third with 111 
branches, 96 of which reported 16,138 members; 
Winnipeg comes fourth with 110 branches, 
81 of which reported 14,214 members; and 
Calgary is fifth with 77 branches, 63 of which 
reported 5,830 members. The remaining 32 
cities in order of number of branches are: 
Quebec, 72 branches, 52 reporting 5,985 mem- 
bers; Edmonton, 69 branches, 60 reporting 
5,725 members; Ottawa, 62 branches, 52 re- 
porting 4,544 members; Hamilton, 61 branches, 
54 reporting 5,351 members; London, 56 
branches, 46 reporting 4,000 members; Vic- 
toria, 48 branches, 38 reporting, 2204 mem- 
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bers; Regina, 48 branches, 41 reporting 2,225 
members; St. John, 44 branches, 40 reporting 
2,921 members; Halifax, 41 branches, 33 re- 
porting 2,755 members; Saskatoon, 38 branches, 
31 reporting 2,187 members: Windsor, 87 
branches, 29 reporting 2,088 members: Moose 
Jaw, 34 branches, 29 reporting 1,884 members; 
Lethbridge, 30 branches, 29 reporting 2,024 


members; Port Arthur, 29 branches, 22 re- 
porting 2,151 members; St. Thomas, 29 
branches, 25 reporting 1,887 members; Fort 


William, 29 branches, 24 reporting 1,538 mem- 
bers; Sherbrooke, 28 branches, 17 reporting 
777 members; North Bay, 26 branches, 23 re- 
porting 1,767 members; Brandon, 26 branches, 
19 reporting 892 members; Moncton, 24 
branches, 23 reporting 3,104 members; Sault 
Ste. Marie, 23 branches, 19 reporting 1,001 
members; Stratford, 21 branches, 19 re- 
porting 1,736 members; Three Rivers, 21 
branches, 19 reporting 1,562 members; Brant- 
ford, 21 branches, 17 reporting 609 members; 
Kitchener, 21 branches, 17 reporting 408 mem- 
bers; Sarnia, 20 branches, 20 reporting 949 
members; Hull, 20 branches, 14 reporting 726 
members; St. Catharines, 20 branches, 16 re- 
porting 700 members; Kingston, 20 branches, 
16 reporting 628 members; Brockville, 20 
branches, 14 reporting 475 members; Guelph, 
20 branches, 15 reporting 437 members; and 
Peterborough, 20 branches, 14 reporting 309 
members. 

Of the 2,271 branch unions which reported 
their membership 26 have over 1,000 mem- 
bers, three more than the number in this 
class in 1929, the reporting branch with the 
largest following having 3,412 members. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada-— 
This body was originally established in 1873, 
and is the recognized head of the interna- 
tionally organized wage-earners in the Do- 
minion. The American Federation of Labor 
and 60 of its more important affiliates have 
affliated the whole of their Canadian mem- 
bership by paying to the congress the regular 
per capita tax. A number of local branches 
of international organizations which had af- 
filiated individually also paid per capita tax. 
The congress has under direct charters three 
Canadian central organizations, two provincial 
federations of labour, 38 trades and labour 
councils, and 42 local unions, the total mem- 
bership being 168,250. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour—This 
congress, which was formed in March, 1927, 
absorbed the Canadian Federation of Labour, 
and was organized in direct opposition to the 
old-established Trades Congress. The affiliates 
of the All-Canadian body number eleven 


central organizations, including the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, together 
with 27 directly chartered local unions, and 
14 labour councils, the whole membership 
numbering 27,963. 


National Catholic Unions—These bodies had 
their inception in Quebec in 1902, and in 1921 
the Federation of Catholic Workers of Can- 
ada was established, with the object of giv- 
ing a lead to the national Catholic union 
movement. The bulk of the membership of 
the national Catholic unions is located in the 
province of Quebec. At the close of 1930 
there were 101 local unions and 7 study 
circles, their combined membership being re- 
ported at 25,000. 

The report makes extended reference to the 
various classes of delegate bodies which have 
been formed as part of the plan of labour 
organization in North America with a view 
to co-ordinating the activities of unions of 
closely allied or particular trades in dealing 
with matters of like concern to all members 
of the bodies represented. 


Organized Workers in the World—Besides 
the figures published in the report giving the 
membership of labour organizations in Can- 
ada and the United States, information is in- 
cluded showing the standing of organized 
workers in 63 other countries, the grand total 
for the 65 countries being 46,872,902. The 
following are the figures for the various coun- 
tries: 


Argentine... 112,000 
Australia. . 911,541 
Austria. . 999,137 
Helga - 724.408 
Bolivia. 5,000 
Brazil. 116.500 
British ‘Guiana.. TORS 
Bulgaria.. 31.450 
Canada. . 322,449 
Ceylon... 114.000 
Chili 204.000 
China... <. 2,800,000 
Colombia. . 10.090 
Corea. . 123,000 
Cuba. 71,186 
Czechoslovakia. . 1,738,265 
Denmark... .% .. isl. O52 
Dominica. ot oe ao ae 3,442 
Dutch East Indies. si RO. SRR ss 24.021 
Hevipues ae 60,000 
Esthonia. . 13,336 
Finland. . 90,321 
ranges 1,200.600 
Genmanyoa en oe 8,694,887 
Great Britain.. .. 4,673,144 
Greecen. sen ee 82,775 
Guatemala. . 8,349 
Holland. . 561,037 
Honduras. . 6,000 
Hungary.. 177,678 
Ieeland.. 5,000 
indian oe 273,621 
Treland.. 108,636 
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ere Ban one filiated with the Young Communist Interna- 
ee ees tional of Moscow, and for the younger chil- 
Teta 18.486 dren there is a body known as the Young 
Luxemburg. . as 17,668 Pioneers. 
pees Territory. . ee The official representative in America of the 

eX1Co. : 1,850,000 i fe seid cey gs ater e 
Mongolia. ’ 5.000 Red International of Labour Unions is the 
noe Zealand. 106,916 Trade Union Unity League, originally known 
Noe ke 1 one as the Trade Union Educational League, 
Pilestine 21.652 which with its re-organization under the new 
Panama.. ence tee eh” 3.000 name has made provision for the setting up 
Bo eeere See bec. Meee aretnnrs Seles of industrial unions on a dues-paying basis, 
Br inpines, a 67,000 a plan entirely opposite to the original scheme 
Palande. ae 512.317 of the league. The “boring from within” 
Porto Rico.. 15,000 process, which adherents in Canada of the Red 
Portugal. . 20,000 International had for some ti ried i 
Fe ae = : nternational he some time carried on in 
ae : by San ane trade unions of which they were members, 
Salvador. 10.000 having in many cases resulted in their ex- 
oe Africa.. .. 28,824 pulsion, leaving them without opportunity to 

outh Been Africa. 600 carry on communist propaganda in the ranks 
Spain.. a 291,000 : ee 

eric gee 564.009 of organized labour, they have formed what 
Switzerland. 265,612 they term the Workers’ Unity League, which 
Se ee) and Tobago. . a is the Canadian section of the Red Interna- 
ett wae ne 25979 tional of Labour Unions, designed to organize 
irae biateans 3,768,567 the workers in Canada into revolutionary in- 
Yugoslavia. . 60,044 dustrial unions, and is pledged to the program 


Revolutionary Labour Organizations—The 
chief revolutionary political organization, the 
report states, is the Third (Communist) 
Tnternational, which was formed in Moscow 
on March 6, 1919. As a medium through 
which to propagate its doctrine in the labour 
unions the Communist International estab- 
lished in July, 1920, the Red International of 
Labour Unions, which proclaims itself to be 
“an international which, together with the 
Communist International, will organize the 
working class for the overthrow of capitalism, 
the destruction of the bourgeois state and the 
setting up of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, an international which will seize all the 
means of production and establish the com- 
munist commonwealth.” The communist In- 
ternational since its inception has stressed the 
importance of its members maintaining close 
contact with the trade unions, which it terms 
the natural link between the Communist 
Party and the working class, and it is only 
through this agency, it is stated, that the 
party can successfully propagate its principles. 
The representative in the Dominion of the 
Communist International is the Communist 
Party of Canada (originally the Worker’s 
Party), with headquarters in Toronto, which 
recognizes the Moscow body as the only real 
centre of world revolutionary activities. 

As an aid to the propagation of the com- 
munist doctrine among the Canadian youth 
there is the Young Communist League, a 
body which was formed under the auspices 
of the Communist Party, and which is af- 
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and policy of the Russian body. Two Cana- 
dian central industrial unions are known to 
be identified with the Workers’ Unity Lea- 
gue, and it was stated that there were some 
local unions connected with it, but no definite 
information was obtainable. 

During 1930 raids were made by the police 
on offices of the Communist Party in three 
cities, The Worker, the communist organ, de- 
claring in regard to the raid in Winnipeg 
that “This is one of the clearest expressions 
of the sharpening class struggle in Winnipeg. 
The situation has become extremely acute, 
and the workers showing a _ readiness for 
struggle that has not been evident for a long 
time.” 


International Federation of Trade Unions. 
—Reference is made in the report to the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, a 
body established in 1901 and reorganized in 
1919 with the object among others of unit- 
ing the international working class and the 
promotion of the interests and activities of 
the trade union movement. The labour 
movement of the Dominion as represented by 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
is affiliated with the federation, and the presi- 
dent of the Congress is a member of its 
General Council. The I.F.T.U. has in affilia- 
tion the trade union centres of 28 countries, 
with a combined membership of approx- 
imately 14,000,000, as well as a similar num- 
ber of international trade secretariats. The 
report points that the Red International of 
Labour Unions, which, it has been stated, was 
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formed for the purpose of destroying the 
International Federation, had attacked the 
last named body, and its officers, declaring 
that it was incapable of uniting the working 
classes of the world and was only an append- 
age of the International Labour Office. 


Industrial Workers of the World—The re- 
port refers to the Industrial Workers of the 
World, usually referred to as the I.W.W., a 
body which declares itself to be an advocate 
of what is termed revolutionary industrial 
unionism, with its objective the abolition 
of the wage system. At its inception the 
organization claimed to have a strong follow- 
ing, but dissension arose in the ranks, and 
with the prosecution in 1918 of a large num- 
ber of its members by the United States 
Government on the charge of interfering with 
the war-time measures of the Republic, the 
membership of the I.W.W. gradually fell off. 
Some of those who were convicted in 1918 
subsequently accepted conditional pardons, an 
action which led to a court case, the holding 
of a special convention and the expulsion of 
certain recalcitrant members, who later set up 
a dual I.W.W. under the title of “Emergency 
Program.” In 1905, the year the organiza- 
tion was formed, the membership was re- 
ported at 400,000. At the close of 1930 the 
membership was given at 23,9938, of which 
3,741 members belonged to the six Canadian 
branches. 


Labour in Politics—The report makes 
reference to the declaration of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada in 1887 for in- 
dependent political action on the part of 
organized labour, it being contended that “the 
working classes of the Dominion will never 
be properly represented in Parliament or re- 
ceive justice in the legislation of the country 
until they are represented by men of their 
own class.” Although a number of labour 
candidates were subsequently elected to 
various offices in some of the industrial dis- 
tricts, it was not until 1921 that the Canadian 
Labour Party was formed. A number of 
provincial sections were established, and 
under their auspices candidates were nom- 
inated for office, and in some instances were 
elected. In 1927 the secretary of the party 
since its inception resigned because his name 
had been removed by the Toronto Central 
Council of the C.L.P. (which it was alleged 
was dominated by communists) from the 
party nomination for controller in the Toron- 
to municipal election. Since the secretary’s 
retirement the main party has ceased to func- 
tion, the British Columbia section has dis- 
solved, and the Nova Scotia and Ontario 


sections have not met since 1928, leaving only 
two sections—Quebec and Alberta—in exist- 
ence. 

British Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario 
have independent labour parties, that in the 
last named province having been formed by 
delegates to the 1927 convention of the 
Ontario section of the C.L.P. who objected 
to a number of revolutionary resolutions. In 
some of the other provinces there are labour 
political organizations operating under differ- 
ent names, the activities of some of which 
are confined to the principal cities, and in all 
of which except the sections of the C.L.P. 
individual membership is accepted. The All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour in 1930 went on 
record in favour of the members of its char- 
tered and affiliated unions participating 
actively in politics. Of twelve Labour candi- 
dates who contested seats for the House of 
Commons in the 1930 election three were 
elected. Ten candidates of the Communist 
Party were also nominated, but all were de- 
feated. In the Alberta provincial election of 
1980 there were eleven Labour candidates, 
four of whom were elected. The four nom- 
inees of the Communist Party were defeated. 
There were 89 candidates nominated or 
endorsed by labour political parties or or- 
ganized labour bodies for municipal office in 
23 localities. Of these 41 were successful, the 
offices to which they were elected being: 
Mayors, 4; controllers, 2; commissioners, 1; 
aldermen, 21, and school trustees, 13. There 
were 12 communist candidates for municipal 
office, but all were defeated. 


Trade Union Benefits—Information is given 
in the report in regard to disbursements for 
trade union benefits. Of the 27 Canadian 
central labour organizations ten reported pay- 
ments of benefits in 1930, the total expendi- 
ture being $56,936.18, an increase of $2,722.18. 
Of the 86 international bodies with branches 
in Canada 64 reported having disbursed 
$28,079,856 for benefits, an increase of $190,964. 
The expenditures in 1930 for the various bene- 
fits were: 


Death benefits. . 


ss $15,243,936 
Unemployed and travelling 


Denehtss coca Cea ae 294,861 
Strike benefits. . aa RS 1,003,187 
Sick and accident benefits. 3,408,436 
Old age pensions and other 

IhenGhite garam tenor 8,129,436 


Besides the amounts expended by head- 
quarters of the international organizations the 
report gives information showing that 670. of 
the local branch unions in Canada made 
benefit payments to their own members from 
their own funds, as did also 113 branches of 
Canadian bodies, 16 independent units and 29 
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national Catholic unions, the total disburse- 
ments being $479,161, an increase of $33,534 
over the expenditures for the same purpose 
in 1929. The outlay for 1930 by the local 
branches for the classes of benefits named was: 


Death benefits... .. .. .. $161,445 
Unemployed benefits. . 5 66,419 
Strike benefits. . 21,352 


Sick and accident benefits. 171,867 
Other benefits... .._ AP 


Non-Trade Union Associations—Vhe report 
also contains the names of a class of associa- 
tions which are not identified with organized 
labour, but in the main embrace wage-earners. 
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There are 106 of such bodies, chief of which 
are those comprised of school teachers, gov- 
ernment employees and commercial travellers, 
the combined membership being 105,037. 


Trade Union Directory—The Twentieth 
Annual Report on Labour Organization, like 
earlier issues, forms a complete labour direc- 
tory, embracing in its pages not only the 
names and addresses of the chief officers of 
local branch unions and delegate bodies in 
the Dominion, but also those of the central 
organizations with which the Canadian trade 
unionists are identified. 


Handbook of American Trade Unions 


The United States Department of Labour 
recently published the 1929 edition of its 
Handbook of American Trade Unions, bring- 
ing up to date the Handbook first published in 
1926. The new volume deals only with bona 


fide national labour organizations, omitting 
local unions, works councils and company 
unions. The organizations included in the 


Handbook number 146—106 of these being af- 
filiated to the American Federation of Labor. 

The total membership of the international 
unions in the American Federation of Labor 
is given as 3,485,141. This, together with 
25,286 additional in directly affiliated local 
unions, gives the American Federation of 
Labor a total membership of 3,510,427. The 
membership of unions outside the federation, 
including the Industrial Workers of the World, 
is 820,824, giving an aggregate of 4,331,251, in- 


cluding the Canadian members. Eliminating 
the Canadian members from this total, the 
report estimates that there are 4,139,934 union 
members in the United States and its 
possessions. 

This figure does not include three new 
organizations formed during the year, whose 
membership was not known. Two of these are 
secessionist groups, and because the‘r incep- 
tion was so recent their stability was consid- 
ered by the compilers of the report to be 
problematic. The three organizations in ques- 
tion are the National Textile Workers’ Union, 
the National Miners’ Union and the Needle 
Trades Workers’ Industrial Union. 

A brief account is given of the history, or- 
ganization and aims of each organization com- 
ing within the scope of the handbook. 


General Moiors Group Insurance Plan 


The General Motors Corporation recently 
announced the extension of its group insurance 
plan to the dealers of General Motors of Can- 
ada and their employees, a total of approxi- 
mately 7,000 in the Dominion. This plan was 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerrr, January, 
1927, page 63. References in the Lasour 
GazrTts to other employees’ benefit plans 
which General Motors have established in re- 
cent years include the following: employees’ 
stock ownership, March, 1929, page 297; em- 
ployees’ savings and investment, March, 1925, 
page 269, and April, 1925, page 367. 

According to the announcement in the press, 
the group policy totals half a billion dollars 
and covers a total of 300,000 employees of 
General Motors in Canada, the United States 
and other countries. Payments already made 
in Canada and other countries to date under 
the group policy amount to nearly $8,000,000 
in life insurance benefits and nearly $3,000,000 
in disability benefits. All regular dealers in 


General Motors cars and other products in 
Canada, with their employees, are eligible now 
under the group plan. It is required that a 
minimum of 75 per cent of the employees of 
individual dealers must subscribe, but it is 
believed that the number voluntarily applying 
will be more like 95 per cent of the total. The 
cost of the insurance is shouldered jointly by 
the dealer and the employee. For classes of 
employees earning less than $3,000 annually, 
the cost is only about three cents a day, and 
the employer contributes about half that much. 
The employers benefit through the greater 
efficiency and continuity of service resulting 
to the staff. Other than this, no benefit what- 
soever accrues to General Motors by the ex- 
tension of the group plan. No medical ex- 
amination is required and participation is free 
of the usual technicalities and limitations. 
The minimum policy is $2,000. Monthly pay- 
ments in the case of disability are $52.50. 
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LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers 


The thirteenth convention of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers, was held 
in Montreal, Que., March 3-6, 1931, with ap- 
proximately fifty Officers and delegates in 
attendance. 

In his opening address, President M. J. 
Burns reviewed conditions as they existed 
throughout the whole paper making industry, 
and explained the difficulties confronting the 
organization. He informed the delegates that 
owing to the highly developed state of the 
industry and an under-consumption at the 
present time, the many members were faced 
with two alternatives, either to accept a reduc- 
tion in wages or to stop work, thereby closing 
down the mills completely. The president re- 
garded some plan of co-operation between em- 
ployers and employees as the only solution of 
present conditions. The making of kraft from 
sulphite obtained from Russia was another 
factor to be considered, as it made possible 
the manufacture of this paper close to the 
market, thereby gaining an advantage over 
mills, which though situated near the source 
of the raw material, have to ship their paper a 
considerable distance to the markets. This 
being the case, the president was of the opin- 
ion that eventually all the Canadian mills 
would have to go back to a closer proximity 
to the markets. 

A joint meeting was held with delegates 
attending the convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers which was also meeting in 
Montreal, and at which addresses were de- 
livered by Ma. J. T. Foster, President of the 
Montreal Trades and Labour Council; Jas. 
Starr, secretary of the United Textile Workers 
of America, and Mr. Tom Moore, president 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

The section of the constitution specifying 
that two representatives on the executive 
board shall be stationed in Canada was 
changed to read “Canada or Newfoundland”. 


Resolutions were adopted: forbidding local 
unions to use their funds to sustain political 
campaigns; suggesting that printers and press- 
men exert their influence to persuade publish- 
ing companies to use union-made paper; and 
making the following recommendations:— 
Governmental unemployment insurance, sus- 
tained by contributions of the employer, the 
worker and the government; an increase in 
the per capita tax, ten cents of this to be used 
for organizing purposes only; that an expelled 
member of any organization affiliated with the 


American Federation of Labour shall not be 
eligible to become an officer or organizer of 
the Brotherhood; an increase in the salary of 
the international secretary of $500 per annum; 
a work-day of six hours for all members; that 
conventions be held biennially, commencing 
the firs; Monday in March, 1983, and every 
second year thereafter. A resolution favour- 
ing the holding of conventions quadriennially, 
commencing on the first Tuesday in March, 
1935, and every fourth year thereafter, was 
defeated, but as a sufficient number of local 
unions endorsed the proposal, it will be sent 
to a referendum vote of the membership. 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Miil Workers 


The fourteenth convention of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers was held at Montreal, 
March 3-6, 1931, with approximately fifty 
delegates in attendance. President John P. 
Burke occupied the chair. After receiving the 
report of the credential committee a joint 
meeting was held with delegates to the con- 
vention of the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers which was also meeting in 
Montreal. 

On resumption of business, a message was 
read from President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labour, in which the 
organization was urged to declare for the 
maintenance of high wages, a five-day work 
week, anti-injunction legislation, work security, 
and the shorter work day. 

President Burke reviewed the various phases 
or periods in the organization’s evolution. He 
made reference to the wage conference held 
in Montreal begmning March 10, 1930, at 
which the following resolutions were adopted 
recommending :—(1) the five-day work week; 
(2) a minimum of forty-five cents an hour; 
(3) that an effort be made to secure an agree- 
ment at Kapuskasing, Ont.; (4) that all day 
workers receive time and one-half after eight 
hours work. The delegates were informed that 
in only two mills of those under union shop 
agreement were wage schedules reduced dur- 
ing 1930. 

Mr. James Starr, secretary of the United 
Textile Workers of America, spoke on work- 
ing conditions in the Southern States, while 
Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, referred to the 
efforts of the Congress to secure remedial 
legislation for the workers and appealed for 
a broader understanding of labour problems 
on the part of trade unionists. 
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Resolutions were adopted recommending :— 
(1) the formation of united shop committees, 
composed of representatives of all crafts and 
departments in the mill; (2) the enactment of 
unemployment, sickness and invalidity insur- 
ance legislation; (3) enactment of the anti- 
injunction bill now before Congress of the 
United States; (4) the release of Tom Mooney 
and Warren Billings; (5) a Federal unemploy- 
ment insurance Act which will provide suffi- 
cient maintenance for unemployed workers and 
their dependents. 


Officers elected were: president, John P. 
Burke, Fort Edward, N.Y.; first vice-president, 


Maurice LaBelle, Ottawa, Canada: second 
vice-president, H. W. Sullivan, Worcester, 
Mass.; third vice-president, J. W. Taylor, 


Topsham, Me.; fourth vice-president, William 
Burnell, Espanola, Ont.; fifth vice-president, 
Alex. Gibson, Port Arthur, Ont.: sixth vice- 
president, Harry Beach, Iroquois Falls, Ont.; 
Treasurer, B. Doody, Palmer, N.Y. The presi- 
dent and second vice-president were elected 
delegates to the American Federation of 
Labour convention, while Maurice LaBelle, 
with Alex. Gibson alternate, was elected dele- 
gate to the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada convention. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


The fifth triennial convention of the Order 
of Sleeping Car Conductors was held at Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, on March 9-13. With forty- 
one delegates present, representing all active 
divisions of the organization. The reports of 
the various executive officers were received 
and approved by the convention. 

The compulsory insurance plan, providing 
for the payment of $1 000 on death or for total 
permanent disability, which had been in efffect 
from the date of organization, was replaced by 
a group insurance scheme, which provides for 
a $1,000 policy but on a voluntary basis and 
separate from the organization, effective April 
1. 1931. All reference to insurance was elimin- 
ated from the constitution. 


Instalment Credit in the United States 


The average American family is nearly $400 
in debt, according to Evans Clark, writing in 
the Nation’s Business, May, 1931. The recent 
National Retail Credit survey conducted by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce indicates that the American public 
pays cash for only 58 per cent of its retail 
purchases. The remaining purchases are made 
gon credit. Three-quarters of the credit is of 
the so-called open book account variety— 
32 per cent of the total purchases of the na- 


The subject of establishing a home at Steam- 
boat, Col., for sick and disabled conductors, 
members of the organization, which had been 
tabled at the previous convention, was again 
introduced, but the proposal was defeated. 

In substituting Porters-in-charge for Con- 
ductors in regular line service, the convention 
went on record as recognizing this policy of 
the Pullman Company as being in violation 
of the intent of the agreement governing 
wages and working conditions. It was claimed 
that the removal of conductors constituted a 
menace to the travelling public from the stand- 
point of safety, as the porter’s time was fully 
occupied with his own work, without taking 
on the added responsibility of the conductor’s 
duties. 

Chief officers elected were: President, M. S. 
Warfield, 107 West Linwood Blvd. Kansas 
City, Mo.; Secretary-treasurer, W. O. Murphy, 
107 West Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Winnipeg Unions Unemployment 
Conference 


A provisional plan of unemployment insur- 
ance was presented for the consideration of 
delegates to the Winnipeg Trade Unions Un- 
employment Conference which was held on 
April 18 at Winnipeg. According to a press 
report, there were 57 delegates present from 
various trade unions in the city. The pro- 
visional plan, which was prepared by a special 
committee, contains a total of 21 clauses. 
Federal, obligatory and contributory in nature, 
the scheme provides for 18 weeks’ unemploy- 
ment insurance in the year, subject to exten- 
sion. Administration would be by a national 
advisory board, on which employers and em- 
ployees would have equal representation. In 
the case of a strike against wage reductions, 
employees would be eligible for insurance, but 
in a strike for wage increases no insurance 
would be paid. 

This scheme is to be distributed among all 
delegates and will be presented for endorsation 
at a subsequent meeting. 


tion. Jf the total retail purchases are about 
48 billion dollars—Copeland’s estimate in 
Recent Economic Changes—and if the con- 
cerns covered by the Government’s recent sur- 
vey are representative, the open-account credit 
extended each year probably totals 15 billion 
dollars. The National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion estimates that the average rate of turn- 
over in accounts of this kind is 70 days. If 
this estimate be accurate, it indicates that 
open book accounts outstanding at any one 
time total about three billion dollars. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Relief Provided in Co-operation with Provinces, Municipalities and 
Railway Companies 


N account was given in the Lasour 
Gazerts, September, 1980, of the special 
session of the Parliament of Canada sum- 
moned especially to deal with problems aris- 
ing out of exceptional economic conditions 
with resultant unemployment, and of the 
enactment during that session of the Unem- 
ployment Relief Act. Particulars of the ex- 
penditures approved have been given from 
month to month in subsequent issues. 
The following joint expenditures having 
been approved by the Minister of Labour up 
to May 10: 











Total cost 
of 
Province public works 
and 
undertakings 
Prince Wdward Island): seije-n deen oe oe as on oe es 200, 000 
INOWaiS Cobia Hic sructusta cai nnras. les stesteeeabansehate 2,338, 873 
ING we BrUns Wik snrciaictsnss occ cleiees cassicine stasre ole 1,449,349 
Qushecwene com ska cee ae stlersa amie e erates 10,176,600 
OnGATIO‘y. © saeteea wide ae ae via suswrereac restores 15, 533, 146 
IM AnItODa ance metic aaa nttne oeeutier tne 2,563,761 
Sas Stelow an nes <ciswca Uae. . irra Sete eee 2,901,407 
Saskatchewan (Drought Area)............-... 1,014,545 
PAL Dente techie cetera ome Tee een nats 2,839, 232 
Bripah: Columbia siete veh tee eteaeweeek 3,445,794 
BVA TIC GIAy reer ge alee raya: 3I RSLS Stok Pass SN OSI DE 20,000 
Grade Crossing Hund..corns tte coe ote tee 2,445,312 
@anadian Pacific Railway+s.ge:e« deesccdeuee 11,514,000 
Canadian National Railways................. 14, 119, 403 


Deptror the interior (Parks). scc.cer scones. 37,000 
Banking Nova Scotia Coal................... 150, 000 


70,746, 422 


The various Provinces, Railway Com- 
panies and Departments of the Government, 
which are co-operating under the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act, 1980, have furnished statis- 
tics showing the actual volume of employ- 
ment given to April 30, 1931. Details for 
each Province are as follows: 





(‘)Individu-| Number of 
als given | man-days 
employment] work given 


Locality, etc. 








NovarSeotias ic. atic. casts fo stone 31,161 416,770 
Prince Edward Island 1,317 9,374 
New Brunswick.... 18,000 220,000 
Quebec......... 72,847 846, 148 
Ontario...... 43,000 2, 234,000 
Manitoba.cur.ctmekiecoeeeet ee 25,150 257,965 
Saskatchowan=nne os cvx<cmcemes cee 21,385 502, 241 
Al Derta. Sota ea es 19,340 317,751 
BritishsColambiass.\nceletacten « 29,982 563,552 
One Reciaettaiscirie ae ere hha 150 2,096 
Canadian Pacific Rly. Co.......... 6,496 182,033 
Canadian National Rlys........... 3, 862 99, 646 
Motalereiceen cee ees 272,690 5,651,576 





k 

Pe (1) This figure does not include repeaters, i.e. no one indi- 

\ idual is counted more than once although he may have been 
aid off and re-employed. 


It will be seen from the above figures that 
at least 272,690 individuals have been given 
employment and 5,651,576 man-daye work 
from the commencement of operation, under 
the Unemployment Relief Act, to April 30, 
1931. 

It may be observed that the above, figures 
take no account of individuals engaged in 
the production and distribution of the mat- 
erials of all kinds which have been necessarily 
involved in the construction of the public 
works and undertakings which have been so 
far carried on. 


The following figures show the number of 
families and individuals reported by the Prov- 
inces as having received direct relief to April 
30. 1931. 





Families Individuals 
Province granted gran 
direct relief direct relief 
Nova Scotia....ccc.s see wer 2750) Sister. ctor wteirereters 
Prince Edward Island }7;taleee see erne oe 275 
New preeayick: = Sew uk 8 O00 Re Ninceeaivenne ene 
(4)Quebec. . ee 490 including 170, 681 
(2)Ontario.. 9000) PY idexieeceei cece 
Manitoba..... | 39, 900 
Saskatchewan eet 16,841 
Alberta....... = 5,890 and 17,376 
British Columbia.......... 5,117 and 14,103 


(1) In addition to above the Cities of Montreal and Quebec 
report having given 273,767 nights’ lodgings to single men and 
1,577,296 meals. 

@) Including individuals. 


Port Arthur Technical School 


The Port Arthur Technical School was built 
quite a few years ago to accommodate 450 
pupils. To-day, there are 719 on. the rolls 
and it is expected that in 1932 the total will 
reach 842, this estimate being based on the 
rate of increase in the years since the school 
was opened. The Board of Education is now 
considering plans for a large addition. One 
proposal is for an addition to the Collegiate 
Institute, which would have to be financed 
by the city entirely itself, and an other is 
for an addition to the technical school which 
would be assisted by grants from the Provin- 
cial Government. There are 678 pupils in 
attendance at the Collegiate Institute. The 
Advisory Vocational Committee has author- 
ized an architect to draw plans for the pro- 
posed addition to the technical school and 
when passed upon by the Board will be sub- 
mitted for approval to the Department of® 
Education. 
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PROPOSED FEDERAL SYSTEM OF INSURANCE AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT, SICKNESS, AND INVALIDITY 


Contributory System to be Introduced at Earliest Possible Moment 


A MOTION was proposed in the House of 

Commons on April 29 by Mr. A. A. 
Heaps (Winnipeg North) in the following 
terms :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
government should take into consideration the 
immediate establishment of a federal system of 
assurance against unemployment, sickness and 
invalidity”. 

Mr. Heaps pointed out that unemployment 
cannot be eradicated, and that it is “an in- 
herent defect of the economic structure”. 
“Cycles of prosperity”, he said, “are always 
followed by periods of depression and in those 
periods there are wholesale dismissals in our 
factories, our workshops and our warehouses 
with the result that vast numbers of men and 
women all of a sudden are deprived of their 
livelihood....Our industrialists generally make 
provision for replacement depreciation and re- 
serve. The fund set aside for replacement and 
depreciation is to take care of machinery and 
equipment. The reserve is for the purpose of 
tiding over the industry in times of industrial 
depression. But what of the human element 
in industry? The working man is hired and 
fired at will, without any regard for his well- 
being. Usually he is employed at wages which 
are barely at the subsistence level, and in no 
way sufficient to allow of his setting aside a 
reserve for unforeseen expenditures such as 
medical care, sickness and disability.” 


Referring to constitutional difficulties Mr. 
Heaps expressed the opinion that “just as we 
overcame the question of conflicting federal 
and provincial jurisdiction in dealing with the 
problem of old age pensions, so can we over- 
come it in adopting a system of social insur- 
ance. I think if this Parliament would give 
a lead we could obtain the sympathetic co- 
operation of practically all the provinces, be- 
cause unemployment is not a provincial, it 
1s not a municipal, it is a federal problem. Un- 
employment is not due to what is being done 
municipally or provincially, it is largely the 
result of policies for which this Parliament is 
more or Jess responsible. Consequently I am 
anxious that any scheme of unemployment in- 
surance that we may institute should be 
federal in scope.” 


The Prime Minister’s Statement 


The Right. Hon. R. B. Bennett first referred 
to the constitutional question, stating his opin- 
ion that “as has been pointed out by the pro- 
vincial premiers, there is no reason to doubt 


that with the joint action of the provinces and 
the Dominion some satisfactory solution of 
this problem can be found. It has been sug- 
gested that a conference should be called be- 
tween the provinces and the Dominion for the 
purpose of discussing this problem and if pos- 
sible finding a solution....I can only say that 
the question could not be dealt with at any 
such conference in one or two days, or in half 
a dozen days; there are questions which in- 
volve consequences of the most far-reaching 
effect in every possible way so far as the body 
politic is concerned. There is not only the 
setting up of the machinery but there is the 
question of the ways and means by which that 
machinery is to be maintained.” 

The Prime Minister laid stress on the com- 
plicated nature of the legislation proposed, 
based as it should be on actuarial research, 
and consideration of the amount necessary to 
insure, in the light of general experience and 
expectations of cycles of unemployment, the 
payment of the weekly claim which would 
have to be met. He described the principles 
underlying a sound system of insurance and 
proceeded as follows:— 

“Under these circumstances, with a census 
about to be taken and the necessary figures to 
become available, with our actuarial force will- 
ing and ready to tackle the problem from 
the angles that I have suggested, does any hon. 
gentleman think that we would be doing jus- 
tice to the Dominion of Canada or to our- 
selves if we now passed a resolution asking the 
government immediately to do something 
which is is not equipped to do? I propose, if 
we are spared as a government and as in- 
dividuals, that the information we will have 
before our term of office is ended shall be 
crystallized into the form of legislative pro- 
posals to be submitted to this House. I have 
never had any desire other than that the legis- 
lation placed upon the statute book, whether 
by this government or by some other, shall be 
called legislation based upon knowledge, and 
not upon guess-work.... 

“T suggest therefore that the hon. member 
will best serve his purpose by dropping the 
word ‘immediate’ from his motion and adding 
thereto the word ‘contributory’ and other 
words which will make the fact clear that 
whatever is done must be done with the co- 
operation of the provinces. That involves the 
answer to the last question I submitted con- 
cerning what the contribution of the state 
should be. In this case the state would be 
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not only the Dominion of Canada but the 
provinces as well, because some of these mat- 
ters are, as we have been advised by the law 
officers of the crown, solely within provincial 
jurisdiction”.... 

“This government is anxious and willing to 
promote in every possible way the advance- 
ment of social legislation along the lines sug- 
gested. I refer not to non-contributory insur- 
ance or to non-contributory social legislation, 
but to legislation which will encourage the 
habit of thrift and care on the part of every 
man who benefits therefrom. Although I have 
been criticized, I say once more that this 
country will not produce men of the character 
it has had until men and women begin to 
realize that life means responsibilities and that 
one of those responsibilities is to help them- 
selves. That is the only method by which 
social legislation can effectively and efficiently 
be enacted. Of that I feel quite certain. 
Whatever my reading and inquiries may be 
worth, I have satisfied myself quite clearly 
that in whatever we do in this regard we must 
recognize and realize that insurance involves 
premiums and premiums should be paid by 
the joint action alike of the insurer and the 
insured themselves and with the assistance 
of the state. In that sense, if the hon. gentle- 
man is prepared to accept the suggestions I 
make, I say to him on behalf of the admin- 
istration that at the earliest possible moment 
consistent with obtaining information that is 
essential to make any measure of social insur- 
ance worth while, we will use that information 
for the purpose of preparing and submitting 
to this house a measure embodying the views 
I have expressed.” 

Mr. J. 8. Woodsworth (Winnipeg North 
Centre), supporting the motion, stated that the 
word “immediate” in the motion meant that 
the promises of the government should be car- 
ried out and not indefinitely postponed. Most 
of the civilized countries of the world, outside 
of the United States have some form of un- 
employment insurance, he said. He outlined 
the English scheme, stating that legislation 
following the lines of that scheme was con- 
templated in the motion. Referring to criti- 
cisms of the English system, Mr. Woodsworth 
said: “Several years ago I had the opportunity 
of travelling for some days with the Empire 
Parliamentary Association delegation which 
toured the country. I was very much inter- 
ested in the unemployment scheme of Great 
Britain, and inquiries were made privately 
from these men, and the question was also 
raised publicly. Every member of that dele- 
gation who spoke with regard to the matter 
said that Great Britain to-day simply could 
not get along without unemployment insur- 


ance. Lord Peel, the head of the delegation, 
said that he was heartily in favour of it, and 
Liberal members and Labour members all 
agreed. In fact, several of the most promin- 
ent members of the delegation confessed that 
had there not been unemployment insurance 
in Great Britain following the war, Great 
Britain would have had a revolution on her 
hands, that it was only their unemployment 
insurance that had saved Great Britain from 
the revolution that had taken place on the 
continent. However, Mr. Woodsworth con- 
tinued “we shall have to work out our scheme 
in Canada along our own lines.” 


Mr. King’s Views 


The Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King sup- 
ported the motion, pointing out that the 
government of the day in providing for unem- 
ployment relief had already recognized a 
national obligation in regard to unemployment. 
“The essential point now is whether this 
national obligation may best be recognized as 
something to be met by relief measures or 
whether it is an ever-recurring condition which 
should be met in advance by some system of 
unemployment insurance. He understood the 
motion as being a declaration in that sense. 
“The resolution states that the government 
should take into consideration immediately the 
establishment of a federal system of insurance 
against unemployment, sickness and invalidity. 
Surely that means that the government should 
consider the immediate establishment of some 
system of insurance against unemployment. 
Frankly, as between meeting the problem of 
unemployment relief measures, voting millions 
of dollars as occasion arises, and meeting it 
by anticipating unemployment and its conse- 
quences through a system of insurance. I 
favour strongly the system of insurance.” 

Referring to the word “immediate” in the 
proposed resolution, Mr. King said: “If for a 
moment I thought it was anticipated that the 
government should present a bill to the House 
without due consideration of the many mat- 
ters that will have to be considered, I would 
certainly agree with him (the Prime Minister) 
that anything of the kind would be unwise on 
the part of the administration. On the other 
hand, I take it that what. is meant is that 
having regard to the problem of unemploy- 
ment before us at the moment, a problem that 
we know is going to recur from time to time, 
the government should immediately consider 
how a system of unemployment insurance can 
be made applicable to help meet such a situ- 
ation. Perhaps it would have been better had 
the word ‘immediate’ in the resolution been 
transposed and placed before the word ‘con- 
sideration.’ Personally I feed that that is 
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what primarily was in the mind of the intro- 
ducer of the resolution.” 

Mr. King proceeded to describe the modern 
industrial system as being such as to make un- 
employment insurance necessary for the pro- 
tection of the workers. ‘When one analyses 
the nature of industry,” he said, “one discovers 
it is nothing other than the transformation of 
natural resources through human effort into 
services or commodities available for use; in 
other words, it is a great social service to which 
capital, labour, management and the com- 
munity each make a contribution. All these 
four factors are essential in the carrying out 
of industry.... Those who are engaged in in- 
dustry run certain inevitable risks. Industry, 
first of all, through the fact that it has as- 
sumed its present proportions, is subdivided 
first by way of employment; and within the 
individual employments there are further sub- 
divisions of labour, which result in the worker 
being reduced pretty much in the last analysis 
ta an atom,—an individual whose time and 
labour in large part, is spent in industry on a 
particular process or some operation within a 
particular process very small in itself. With 
industry developed as it is to-day, it so hap- 
pens that, through no fault of anyone con- 
nected with a particular industry, a particular 
branch of industry itself may be terminated. 
World conditions may be such in one country 
that labour becomes unemployed in another. 
The failure of the cotton crop in one part of 
the world may throw out of employment 
thousands of workers engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods in another part. One 
might mention endless examples of this kind. 
That is a condition of unemployment for 
which no employer can be held responsible; 
if arises simply because of industry having as- 


sumed its present proportions and character. 
Labour may also find itself displaced through 
some invention. Al] industry is subject to the 
play of discovery and invention, and for the 
most part discovery and invention enable those 
who are fortunate enough to possess capital 
to find means whereby it can be more profit- 
ably invested and its rewards thereby in- 
creased; but to labour for the most part the 
play of discovery and invention is in the op- 
posite direction, it tends to throw out of em- 
ployment large numbers of workers through 
the substitution of machines for labour.... 

“Tf that is a true picture of industry, then 
we must realize that throughout the world 
to-day and hereafter, as a normal condition, 
there will always be a large number of men 
and women who through no fault of their 
own will find themselves because of new in- 
ventions and discoveries unemployed. If I 
have given a true description of the problems 
of industry arising from its world-wide scope, 
it is equally true that we shall have these 
recurring periods of prolonged depression 
whereby again large numbers will for con- 
siderable periods be thrown out of employ- 
ment. Knowing there is bound to be recurring 
unemployment to a very considerable extent, 
is does become part of the obligation of the 
state to meet such a situation with respect to 
the workers; and the only way in which it can 
be met is through the alternative of relief to 
meet unemployment when it comes and no 
provision has been made in advance, or 
through insurance against unemployment 
whereby provision is made in advance for 
inevitable unemployment. I think it will be 
generally agreed that of the two methods of 
the State’s coping with unemployment, the 
insurance method is the preferable.” 


ALLEGED DEFECTS OF BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
SYSTEM 


IVING evidence recently before the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance (Lasour GAZETTE, January, 1931, 
page 4), Sir William Beveridge, Director of 
the London School of Economics, said that 
the present system of unemployment insur- 
ance bore no resemblance at all either to the 
old practice of trade unions, or to the scheme 
of 1911 that was meant as an extension of it. 
Every important idea in either had gone by 
the board. The benefit had been made unlim- 
ited in time and practically divorced from the 
payment of contributions. It had become 
neither insurance nor a spreading of wages, 
but out-relief financed mainly by a tax on 
employment. The Insurance Fund had _ be- 


come indistinguishable from the national Ex- 
chequer. All interest of employer or of work- 
people in reducing unemployment had gone. 
Glaringly the scheme had become in many 
cases a means of subsidizing casual industries 
and insufficient wages. In the past, like other 
defenders of unemployment insurance, he had 
often had occasion to speak of “insurance 
popularly miscalled the dole.” To-day he was 
afraid that it might be truer to speak of “the 
dole officially mis-called insurance.” 


A Self-supporting Scheme 


“The main problem now is not that of 
finding an actuarial basis for the scheme as it 
stands. The objection to unlimited benefit 
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given as of right is not simply or mainly that 
of expense, but (a) that money payments 
without conditions are an inadequate and de- 
moralizing way of dealing with prolonged un- 
-employment; and (b) that the availabality 
of such payments encourages unemployment. 

“The essential evil of the present scheme 
is that it treats alike things which are unlike 
—the temporary unemployment of the regu- 
lar worker thrown out by seasonal or cyclical 
depression, the permanent loss of their old 
employment by men whose trades have de- 
clined or moved, the chronic under-employ- 
ment of the dock labourer, the loss of earnings 
by the short-time worker, the leisure of the 
married woman for whom earning has become 
incidental, the long decay of men ageing 
before their time. The remedy must le in 
restoring discrimination and treating differing 
cases by different methods.” 

So long as the principle was maintained that 
the insurance fund, with a fixed contribution 
from the State, must be self-supporting, the 
rate and period of benefit and the terms on 
which it was drawn could all be generous. The 
rules defining continuity of unemployment, 
however, should be such as to prevent benefit 
from becoming a subsidy to chronic under- 
employment or short-time. Moreover, though 
insurance in one form or another should cover 
all industrial occupations, at least, and so far 
as possible, with uniform benefits, there should 
be some means of adjusting premiums to 
risks, not only in the scheme as a whole, but 
as among industries and individuals. 


The Minister of Labour, Sir William Bever- 
idge continued, might be empowered to 
schedule industries as having excessive unem- 
ployment. Where excessive unemployment 
was due to casual employment scheduling 
would have the further effect of modifying 
the insurance scheme in relation to that in- 
dustry, either cutting them out altogether and 
making a special scheme to fit their peculiar 
condition (e.g. with dock labour) or simply 
increasing their contribution. 


Tax on Dismissals 


Part of the money required might be raised 
by a tax on dismissals, in place of raising it 
all as now by a tax on employment. The 
employer, besides affixing an insurance stamp 
for each week of employment (say 1s.) and 
deducting part from wages, would put on a 
special stamp (say 5s.) whenever for any 
reason a man left his employment in such a 
way as to qualify for benefit. The principle 
of the refund of surplus contributions at 60, 
embodied in the original scheme, might be 
reintroduced in an improved form, by pro- 
viding that any man who at 60 had any con- 
tributions to his credit, might be allowed to 


retire voluntarily on a small pension, say 10s. 
a week, in place of working at all. 


Relief Distinct from Insurance Benefit 


Provision should be made for those who ex- 
hausted their rights to insurance benefit. So 
long as they remained prima facie able to 
work and desiring to work, they should be 
treated as an industrial rather than a social 
problem, by the Ministry of Labour, or (pre- 
ferably) a statutory commission supervised 
by the Ministry. The fact, however, that they 
had exhausted their claim on the insurance 
fund set up a presumption that they might 
not be able to recover work on their former 
terms. The relief of these men should be a 
matter not of contractual right enforced by 
quasi-legal process before an umpire, but of 
need, judged by the administering authority, 
and should be subject to conditions imposed 
by the authority. The necessity of side-track- 
ing detailed Parliamentary scrutiny of the 
action taken in individual cases made it de- 
sirable that this authority should be a com- 
mission with statutory powers, and not a Min- 
ister directly responsible to Parliament. The 
recipient of relief would not be entitled, as 
under insurance, to hold out for substantially 
his former wages and former type of work, 
but would be required to take any work in any 
place judged suitable for him by the adminis- 
tering authority. He might be required as a 
condition of relief to enter a training estab- 
lishment or otherwise have his time or 
thoughts occupied. 





The Toronto Industrial Commission, through 
its general manager, Mr. H. B. Keenleyside, 
announced at the regular quarterly meeting 
of the board of directors the coming of 14 
new industries of outside origin to the To- 
ronto area since January 1, 11 of them within 
the city proper and 8 in the immediate suburbs. 
Seven of the new industries came during 
March, the largest number in any single month 
since the Commission was organized two years 
ago. 





Hon. B. G. Mackenzie, Minister of Mines 
and Natural Resources for Milanitoba has 
announced plans to develop Manitoba fisher- 
ies and to assist fur farming so that both may 
be established among the leading industries 
of the province. It is proposed to restore the 
depleted supply of white fish and pickerel in 
the larger lakes, followed by an effort to im- 
prove fishing conditions in the small non- 
commercial lakes. An experimental fur farm 
will be established at the Manitoba Agricul- 
tural College and placed under the manage- 
ment of a qualified supervisor. 
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SEVENTH CENSUS OF CANADA, 1931 


Questions relating to Employment and Unemployment 


R EFERENCE has been made in previous 

issue (April, 1931, page 388; January, 
1931, page 3, etc.) to the inclusion of unem- 
ployment among the subjects of questions con- 
tained in schedules for the approaching Cen- 
sus of Canada. It will be recalled that the 
House of Commons, during the session of 1929, 
adopted a recommendation of the Industrial 
and International Relations Committee “that 
in the forthcoming census provision should be 
made for the securing of the fullest possible 
data regarding the extent of unemployment 
and sickness, and that this should be compiled 
and published at as early a date as possible” 
(Lasour GazettE, June, 1929, page 603). The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the De- 
partment of Labour have since given attention 
to the form in which the questions as to em- 
ployment and unemployment will appear in 
the census schedules, so that the replies 
secured by the enumerators may give a pic- 
ture of conditions as regards unemployment as 
they actually exist on the date of the census. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has now 
completed the Census schedules, and these, 
together with the book of instructions to be 
issued to the Census commissioners and enu- 
merators, have been approved by Order in 
Council. The following information is taken 
from both these sources. 

The seventh general census of the Domin- 
ion is required to be taken in the year 1931 
under the provisions of the Statistics Act, so 
as to ascertain, with the utmost possible accur- 
acy, for the various territorial divisions of the 
country, their population and the classification 
or grouping of the people as regards age, sex, 
social condition, religion, education, race, 
occupation and otherwise, and whatever other 
matters are specified in the forms and instruc- 
tions to be issued and used, as the Act pro- 
vides. 

The date selected for recording the popu- 
lation in the present Census is Monday, the 
first day of June, 1931. The decisive hour of 
reckoning is 12 o’clock or midnight on the 
night of 3lst of May to lst June; everone born 
before that hour and everyone dying after it 
are to be counted in the population. 

The Act provides that the Census is to be 
taken by what is known as the de jure system. 
Briefly, this means that the home or usual 
place of abode is the place where the majority 
of persons should be counted. 


Occupation and Industry 


In this section of the questionnaire the 
questions are as follows:— 

28. Occupation—Trade, profession or particu- 
lar kind of work, as carpenter, weaver, sawyer, 
merchant, farmer, salesman, teacher, etc. (Give 
as definite and precise information as possible). 


29. Industry—Industry or business in which 
engaged or employed as cotton mill, brass foun- 
dry, grocery, coal mine, dairy farm, public 
school, business college, ete. 

30. Class of Worker. 

31. Total earnings in the past twelve months 
(since June 1, 1930). 

It is pointed out that “it is very important 
that the entries under these headings in 
Columns 28 and 29 should be made in the 
proper detail. When an occupation is reported 
in Column 28 an entry must be made in 
Column 29 descriptive of the industry or busi- 
ness in which the worker is employed. The 
following are cited as examples; if the entry 
in Column 28 for any person is “Farmer” the 
entry in Column 29 should state whether the 
farm is a “dairy farm” “general farm” or 
other; if the entry in Column 28 is carpenter 
the entry in Column 29 should disclose the 
industry or business in which the person is 
employed as “car factory,” “ship yard,” 
“house,” ete. 

The chief or principal occupation or means 
of living of every person 10 years of age and 
over will be entered in Column 28. An entry 
must be made in this column for every person 
10 years of age and over. The entry should 
be either (1) the word or words which most 
accurately indicate the particular kind of work 
done by which the individual earns money or 
money equivalent as physician, carpenter, 
dressmaker, salesman, farmer, stenographer, 
nurse, teacher, etc., etc.; or (2) income or (3) 
none, if the person has no gainful occupation. 
The entry none should be made in the case 
of persons who follow no gainful occupation. 

A gainful occupation in census usage is an 
occupation by which the person who pursues 
it, earns money or money equivalent or in 
which he assists in the production of market- 
able goods. Children working at home merely 
on general household work, or chores or at odd 
times on other work are not to be entered as 
gainfully employed. 

Persons who on account of old age, perman- 
ent, physical disability or otherwise are no 
longer following a gainful occupation should 
not be reported as of the occupation formerly 
followed. If living on their own income the 
entry should be “income”; but if they are 
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supported gratuitously by other persons or 
institutions the entry in this column should 
be “none”, 

On the other hand, persons out of employ- 
ment on June Ist may state that they have 
no occupation, when the fact is that they have 
an occupation, but happen to be idle or un- 
employed at the time of the visit. In such 
cases the entry should be the occupation fol- 
lowed when the person is employed or the 
cecupation in which last regularly employed, 
and the fact that the person was not at work 
should be recorded in Column 32 and the rea- 
son for being out of employment stated, in 
Column 33. The number of weeks “out cf 
work” will be reported in Column 34 to 40. 

If a person has two occupations, the enumer- 
ators are instructed to return only the more 
important one; that is, the one from which he 
gets the more money. If that cannot be 
learnt, the one at which he spends the most 
time is to be shown. For example, the enumer- 
ator will return a man as a farmer if he gets 
more of his income from farming, although he 
may also follow the occupation of physician; 
but return him as physician, if he gets more 
of his income from that occupation that he 
does from farming. A person in charge of a 
farm should be returned as a farmer, whether 
he owns it or operates it as a tenant, renter 
or cropper, but a person who manages a farm 
for someone else for wages or salary should 
be reported as a farm manager or farm over- 
seer; and a person who works on a farm for 
someone else, but not as manager, tenant or 
cropper, should be reported as farm labourer. 

In the case of a woman doing housework 
in her own home, without salary or wages, and 
having no other employment but being re- 
sponsible for the domestic management of the 
home, the entry in Column 28 should be 
“homemaker”. But a woman working at 
housework for wages, should be returned in 
Column 28 as housekeeper, servant, cook, 
chambermaid, etc., as the case may be; and 
the entry in Column 29 should state the kind 
of place where she works, as private family, 
hotel or boarding house. If a woman, in addi- 
tion to doing housework in her own house, 
regularly earns money by some other occupa- 
tion, whether pursued in her own home or out- 
side, the kind of occupation should be stated 
in Column 28 and the place where employed 
in Column 29. For instance, a woman who 
regularly takes in washing should be reported 
as laundress or washerwoman in Column 28 
and the entry “at home” should be made in 
Column 29. 

A woman who works only occasionally, or 
only a short time each day at outdoor farm or 
garden work, or in the dairy, or in caring for 


livestock or poultry, should not be returned 
as a farm labourer; but for a woman who 
works regularly and most of the time at such 
work, the return in Column 28, should be 
“farm labourer.” Of course, a woman who 
herself operates or runs a farm or ranch, 
should be reported as a farmer and not as a 
farm labourer. In either case the kind of 
“Farm” on which employed must be stated 
in Column 29. 

In the case of children who work regularly 
for their own parents on a farm, in an orchard, 
on a truck farm, etc., the entry in Column 28 
should be farm labourer, orchard labourer, or 
garden labourer, as the case may be, and the 
entry in Column 29 should be the kind of 
farm or orchard, etc. 

Children of ten years of age and over who 
work for their parents at home at general 
household work, oron the farm, oratany other 
work or chores, when attending school, should 
not be recorded as having an occupation. 
Those, however, who spend the major portion 
of their time at home, and who materially 
assist their parents in the performance of 
work other than household duties, should be 
reported in column 28 as of the occupation 
in which their time is employed and the in- 
dustry or business as “grain farm”, “ general 
farm”, “grocery”, entered in Column 29. 

It is very unusual for a child to be a far- 
mer or other proprietor of any kind; to be an 
official, a manger or a foreman; to follow a 
professional pursuit; or to pursue any of the 
skilled trades such as blacksmith, carpenter, 
machinist, etc. Therefore, should an enumer- 
ator be told that a child is following an occu- 
pation usually followed only by adults, he 
should ask whether the child is not merely 
a helper or an apprentice in the occupation, 
and make the entry accordingly in Column 28 
and state the business or industry in Column 
29. 

Keeping boarders or lodgers should be re- 
turned as an occupation if the person en- 
gaged in it relies upon it as his (or her) prin- 
c.pal means of support or principal source of 
income. In that case the return should be 
boarding house keeper or lodging house 
keeper. If, however, a family keeps a few 
boarders or roomers merely as a means of 
supplementing the earnings or income obtained 
from other occupations or from other sources, 
no one in the family should be returned as a 
boarding or lodging house keeper. 

For an officer or regular employee of an in- 
stitution or home, such as an asylum, peniten- 
tiary, jail, reform school, or convict camp, 
the enumerator is to return the occupation 
followed in the institution in Column 28 and 
the kind of institution in Column 29. For an 
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inmate of such institution, if regularly em- 
ployed, he is to return the occupation pur- 
sued in the institution, whether the employ- 
ment be a productive labour or at other 
duties such as cooking, scrubbing, laundry 
work, etc. but if an inmate is not regularly 
employed—that is, has no specific duties or 
work to perform—vwrite “none” in Column 28. 
Do not return the occupation pursued prior 
to commitment to the institution. 

Enumerators are given the following in- 
structions in reference to certain occupa- 
tions :— 

Builders and contractors. Only persons en- 
gaged principally in securing and supervising 
the carrying out of building or other con- 
struction contracts should be returned as 
builders or contractors. Craftsmen who 
usually work with their tools should be re- 
turned as carpenters, plasterers, etc., and not 
as contractors. 

Engineers. The different kinds of engineers 
should be carefully distinguished by stating 
the full descriptive title in Column 28 as civil 
engineer, electrical engineer, locomotive en- 
gineer, mechanical engineer, mining engineer, 
stationary engineer, etc.. and in Column 29 
how or where employed as “private practice,” 
or give industry in which employed or piece 
of work upon which engaged as “bridge work,” 
“road construction,” “railway,” etc. 

Nurses. In the case of a nurse, always 
specify whether she is a trained nurse (R.N.), 
a practical nurse or a child’s nurse in Column 
28 and whether occupied privately or in an in- 
stitution in Column 29. 

Cooks and general houseworkers. Distin- 
guish carefully between cooks and general 
houseworkers. Return a person who does 
general housework as a servant and not as 
a cook in Column 28 and where employed as 
‘hotel,’ “private family,’ etc, in Column 29. 

Retail and Wholesale Merchants. The enu- 
merator will distinguish carefully between re- 
tail and wholesale merchants; the kind or 
class will be entered in Column 28 as retail or 
wholesale and the kind of business, as dry 
goods, groceries, hardware, etc., will be en- 
tered in Column 29. 

Clerk. The use of the word “clerk” should 
be avoided whenever a more definite occupa- 
tion can be named. Thus a person in a store 
who is engaged in selling goods should be 
recorded as a “salesman” or a “saleswoman,” 
in Column 28 and where employed as dry 
goods store, grocery, general store, etc., in 
Column 29. <A stenographer, typist, account- 
ant, book-keeper, cashier, etc., should be re- 
ported as such and not as a clerk. Do not 
report a stenographer as secretary. 
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Mechanic, The use of the word “mechanic” 
should be avoided when a more specific occu- 
pation can be given, such as carpenter, painter, 
electrician, etc. In general the enumerator 
should avoid all indefinite terms. 

Workers attending school. In the case of 
a person who is at work and also attends 
school or a college, enter the occupation fol- 
lowed in Columns 28 and 29.the fact of school 
or college attendance will be indicated in 
Column 27 by entering the number of months 
in ‘school or college. In such cases make 
dashes thus (—) in Columns 32 to 40 oppo- 
site this name, 

Labourer. The term “labourer” should be 
avoided if any more precise statement of the 
occupation can be secured. Employees in 
factories, and mills, for example, usually have 
some definite designation as weaver, roller, 
puddler, etc. Where the term “labourer” is 
used in Column 28 the enumerator should be 
careful to state accurately the industry or 
business in which the person worked in 
Column 29. 

The purpose of Columns 28 and 29 is to 
bring out the specific occupation or work per- 
formed and the industry, business or place in 
which such work is performed. In rare cases, 
especially with professions, the enumerator 
may use in Column 29 the expression general 
practice or independent or, for some labour- 
ers, odd jobs. 

In some instances the proper classification of 
am occupation may be dependent upon a state- 
ment of the materials worked in. The enum- 
erator in such cases should find out the kind 
of material the worker is employed on and 
enter it, as well as the occupation in Column 
28. For example, “polishers” may be em- 
ployed on either wood, or brass, or nickel, or 
steel, or iron, or silver, or other material in 
the same industrial establishment, therefore 
the proper entry in Column 28 in such cases 
will be “wood polisher, brass polisher, nickel 
polisher, iron polisher,” or as the case may be. 

If female dependents or children of ten 
years of age or over carry on a gainful or 
wage-earning occupation in any capucity, the 
kind of occupation will be given in column 28 
and the business in which employed in column 
29, and they will be classed as employers or 
employees, as the case may be, in cclurn 30, 
but if they are only carrying on domestic 
affairs in a household without wages they are 
not to be classed as having any occupation in 
Column 28, 

A person doing piece-work at home will be 
entered in Column 28 according tc the occu- 
pation, whether employed under vortract or 
agreement with a manufacturer or cther em- 
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ployer of labour or as help to the person so 
employed, and will be classed in Column 30 
as an employee by the letter “ W.” 

Total earnings in past twelve months. In 
Column 31 the total earnings in the twelve 
months, June 1, 1930, to June 1, 1931, will be 
entered for every person who is recorded with 
an occupation or trade in Column 26, and who 
is reported in Column 30 with the letter “ W ” 
for “worker or employee.” The enumerator 
must obtain from every person who works for 
salary, wages, commission or piece-work ‘his 
or her total earnings in the past twelve 
months. 


Unemployment 


The questions in the schedule in regaid to 
unemployment are as follows:— 

32. If an employee, were you at work Mon- 
day, June 1, 1931. ; ‘ 

33. If answer to previous question is No. 
Why were you not at work on Monday, June 1, 
1931. (For example, no job, sick, accident, on 
holidays, strike or lock-out, plant closed, no 
materials, etc.) 

34, Total number of weeks unemployed from 
any cause in the last 12 months. 

Of the total number of weeks reported out 
of work in column 34, how many were due to— 

35. No job. 

36. Illness. 

37. Accident. 

38. Strike or lock-out. 

39. Temporary lay-off. 

40. Other causes. 

The purpose of the inquiries under this 
heading in Columns 32 to 40 is to elicit infor- 
mation on the problem of the economic in- 
security of the worker and to ascertain as far 
as possible the causes which make for unem- 
ployment. It is pointed out that the value 
of the information entered on the schedule 
under this heading will depend entirely upon 
the care exercised by the enumerator in prose- 
cuting the inquiries. 

Column 32: “If an employee, were you at 
work on Monday, June 1, 1931?” The enu- 
merator must make an entry in this column 
for every person who is recorded with an oc- 
cupation in Column 28 and is reported in 
Column 30 with the letter “W” for “em- 
ployee” or “worker.” The inquiry in this 
column is to be answered by “yes” or “no” 
as the case may be. If the entry in this 
column is “no” there must also be an entry 
in Column 33. 

In addition to obtaining a record of uncm- 
ployment at a given date the inquiry is also 
intended to direct the mind of the person to 
the length of time, if any, he was out of work 
during the 12 months immediately preceding 
the census. The cause or causes for being out 
of work will be stated in Columns 25 to 46. 


In some occupations, however, such as the 
running trades on railways, where employ- 
ment is reckoned by runs (with minimum 
monthly earnings guaranteed) Monday, June 
1, 1931, may be the day when certain men 
will be off duty between runs. In such cases 
the person (train hand) is not to be reported 
as “not at work” consequently the proper 
answer in column will be “yes.” There may 
also be other instances where Mondzy, June 1, 
will not be an ordinary working day, because 
the person had worked perhaps on the Sunday 
previous or overtime and was eutitled to 
Monday as his rest day. For all such cases 
the proper answer in Column 32 will be “ ves.” 

Column 33: If answer to previous ques- 
tion is “no” why were you not at work on 
Monday, June 1, 1931. The enumerator 
should enter in this column the exact reason 
why the person was not at work on June 1, 
1931. The enumerator should make every 
effort to discover the correct reason why the 
person was not at work. The enumerator 
must be specific; general statements are not 


accepted. ‘The following may be cited as 
examples: 
No job. If the person was not at work on 


Monday, June 1, 1931, because he had “no 
job” then the entry in Column 33 should be 
=no_ jobs? 

JlIness. If the person is detained from his 
job because of illness, the enumerator should 
differentiate between the sickness of the per- 
son enumerated and that of the membe:s of 
the family, other relatives or friends The 
enumerator should enter in this column “ill ” 
or “sick” if the person is idle because he 
himself is sick; but if the person is not at 
work because he is helping others who are ill, 
the entry should be “sickness in family.” 

Accident. Careful distinction should be 
made between personal accident to the wage 
earner and those which force the closing of 
part or all of the plant where he is employed. 
If it is a personal accident to the wage earner, 
the words “injury by accident” should be 
entered, and for closing of plant due to a 
breakdown the enumerator will enter “ma- 
chinery broken down,” “wreck” or some 
similar expression for the latter. The enu- 
merator should endeavour to obtain a clear 
statement as to cause and enter it in Column 
33. 

Lay-off. There are two kinds of “lay-off,” 
voluntary and involuntary, and they should 
be carefully distinguished. If the worker has 
taken days off for personal reasons, or has re- 
signed to look for another job, the enumera- 
tor wili enter in this column “ Vol. lay-off,” 
but if the person is laid off at the orders of 
the employers the enumerator will enter the 
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cause, such as “mill closed,’ “work com- 
pleted, “plant burned,” or whatever the cause 
of the “lay-off” may have been. 

The enumerator will find many other causes 
such as “lack of materials” or of supplies or 
of equipment; wheather conditions; floods, 
strikes or lock-outs, etc.; and he should be 
very explicit; as it is better to give too much 
detail than to have the record incomplete. 

The enumerator should avoid general expres- 
sions such as “slack work”, “no work”, ete. 
He should also take time to ask of every per- 
son who is reported as an employee, “W” in 
Column 30, whether he or she had been un- 
employed for any period from June 1, 1930 to 
May 31, 1931 and if the answer is “yes” pro- 
ceed to enquire how many weeks the person 
was out of work and to assign under its pro- 
per cause or causes (Columns 35-40) the num- 
ber of weeks out of work. 

Column 34: Total number of weeks unem- 
ployed from any cause in the last 12 months. 
The enumerator wiil enquire of every person 
who was described as an “employee” or 
“worker” (W) in Column 30, the number of 
weeks out of work for any cause during the 
twelve months preceding the census date, June 
1, 1931. No entry should be made in this 
column for students at college who work dur- 
ing the holidays. The number of weeks in 
this column must be equal to the total of the 
number of weeks entered in Columns 35 to 
40. If a period of less than one week were 
lost from work, the answer should be stated 
in days with the word days written in. 

This inquiry has reference to persons who 
during some portion of the twelve months pre- 
ceding the census were out of work and had 
no reasonable prospect of returning to their 
former jobs. A “no-job” person may be de- 
scribed as one who has no job, nor a promise 
nor understanding that he or she will be em- 
ployed. It includes also all idle persons who 
are planning to change their occupation as well 
as those formerly attached to plants closed so 
long that it is improbable that they will re- 
open. For such persons the enumerator will 
enter in Column 35 the number of weeks they 
were out of employment. 

The term “no job” does not, however, in- 
clude persons who are temporarily out of work. 
For example, if persons employed on building 
and construction work were temporarily laid 
off by their employers at any time during the 
year, the number of weeks without work 
should not be entered in Column 35 (no job) 
but should be reported in Column 39 (tempor- 
ary lay-off). 

Column 36: Illness. The entry in this 
column will be the number of weeks lost from 
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work through illness of the person himsel 
and which resulted in his not going to work 
at his regular job. 

Column 37: Accident. If the period of un- 
employment was due to accident the enumer- 
ator will enter in this column the number of 
weeks the person was out of work because of 
an accident which disabled himself. When 
the unemployment was because of an accident 
to the plant, mine, factory, etc., the entry will 
be made in Column 39 and not in Column 37. 
Enter only weeks lost through accident to the 
worker in this column. 

Column 38: Strike or Lockout. The num- 
ber of weeks this person was idle in the last 
year because the plant was closed owing to 
disagreement of the management with em- 
ployees or because of refusal of workers to 
continue under current working conditions will 
be entered in Column 38. 

Column 39: Temporary lay-off. Generally 
speaking a “lay-off” is of two kinds, “volun- 
tary” and “involuntary”. A voluntary lay-off 
refers to instances where the employee quits 
to take holidays, while an “involuntary lay- 
off” includes instances where a plant is closed 
for repairs, reorganization, etc., and where the 
employees may return to work upon the re- 
opening of the plant, mine, factory, etc. The 
number of weeks “out of work” which the 
worker considered as a “temporary lay-off” 
will be entered in Column 39 whether the “lay- 
off” was owing to his own action or whether 
due to plant conditions. 

Column 40: Other Causes. If the total 
period of “Unemployment” entered in Column 
34 is not covered by the causes entered in 
Columns 35, 36, 37, 38 and 39 the enumerator 
should make a definite statement as to the 
“other cause”, which was responsible for the 
person being “out of work”. The enumerator 
will enter the number of weeks “out of work” 
for the “other cause” in Column 40 and write 
the “cause” in the margin opposite the line on 
which the entries are made. 

The enumerator, however, is strictly cau- 
tioned against accepting rediculous answers 
and should insist on proper replies. As a rule 
it will be found that the causes of all unem- 
ployment may be classified under Columrs 
35 to 39. 

When the enumerator has completed making 
the entries on the schedule for this person he 
will total the number of weeks entered under 
Columns 35 to 40 to see if they agree with the 
number of weeks entered in Column 34 and if 
there be a difference he will at once call the 
attention of the person to the discrepancy and 
require him or her to make readjustments so 
that the figures will balance. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE methods and results of the United 
States federal unemployment census of 
1930 were described in a paper read before 
the American Statistical Association in De- 
cember, by Miss Mary Van Kleeck of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York (Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, March, 
1931). This census was taken in April and 
May, 1930, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labour in the preceding year. The 
first returns for the country as a whole were 
issued in Washington on August 23. Three 
days earlier a statement had been given out, 
explaining for the first time the Bureau’s 
method of classifying the workers reported 
idle on the day preceding the enumerator’s 
visit. Class A was defined as including “per- 
sons out of a job, able to work and looking 
for a job.” In the entire continental United 
States they numbered 2,508,151, or 2:0 per 
cent of the total population of 122,698,190. 
Class A was held by the census officials in 
Washington “undoubtedly” to “constitute by 
far the major part of the total number of 
unemployed under any definition that might 
reasonably be adopted.” 

Of Class B it was at the same time stated 
that it “will be made up in part of persons 
who are working on part time or who are idle 
for relatively short periods for seasonal or 
other temporary reasons, though it will in- 
clude also many persons who have been laid 
off from their jobs for relatively long periods, 
some of whom are in very much the same eco- 
nomic position as the jobless in Class A. 
Class B will be particularly important in cer- 
tain counties where coal mining is a prominent 
industry, since the coal miners tend to report 
that they still have a job, even though they 
have done no work for a fairly long period. 
Several of the other classes are composed 
mainly of persons who would not, even under 
the most elastic interpretation of the term, be 
considered unemployed. ‘The schedule ques- 
tions were made to include all persons usu- 
ally working at a gainful occupation but not 
at work on the last regular working day pre- 
ceding the enumerator’s call, however, in order 
to make sure that no persons actually un- 
employed should be omitted by reasom of the 
enumerator’s misunderstanding of a more re- 
stricted definition.” 

Entries on the population schedule showed 
the occupation and industry of the gainfully 
employed, and whether or not the person was 
at work the last regular working day before 
the enumeration, For the gainfully employed 


who were not at work on that day, entries 
were to be made on the ‘unemployment 
schedule. The following outline shows the 
headings related to unemployment on these 
two schedules: 


PorULATION SCHEDULE 


(Questions related to Employment and Un- 
employment) 


Occupation and Industry 


Column 25—Occupation—Trade, profession, 
or particular kind of work, as spinner, sales- 
man, riveter, teacher, ete. 

Column 26—Industry—Industry or business, 
as cotton mill, dry-goods store, shipyard, public 
school, ete. 

Employment—Whether actually at work yes 
terday (or the last regular working day). 

Column 28.—yYes or No. 

Column 29.—If not, line number on Unem- 
ployment Schedule. 


UNEMPLOYMENT SCHEDULE 


(To be used in Connection with the Popu- 
lation Schedule). 

Column 4.—Name—of each person who usual- 
ly works at a gainful occupation but did not 
work yesterday (or on the last regular work- 
ing day). 

Column 5.—Does this person usually work at 
a gainful occupation? Yes or No. 

Column 6—Does this person have a job of 
any kind? Yes or No. 

If this Person Has a Job: 

Column 7——How many weeks since he has 
worked on that job? 

Column 8—Why was he not at work yester- 
day? (Or in case yesterday was not a regular 
working day, why did he not work on the 
last regular working day?) For example, sick- 
ness, was laid off, voluntary lay-off, bad weather, 
lack of materials, strike, etc. 


Column 9.—Does he lose a day’s pay by not 
being at work? Yes or No. 


Column 10—How many days did he work 
last week? 

Column 11—How many days in a full-time 
week? 

If this Person Has No Job Of Any Kind: 

Column 12.—Is he able to work? Yes or No. 
os 13.—Is he looking for a job? Yes or 

0 


Column 14.—How many weeks has he been 
without a job? 


Column 15.—Reason for being out of a job 
(or for losing hislast job) as plant closed down, 
sickness, off season, job completed, machines in- 
troduced, strike, etc. 

Census officials explained that they re- 
frained from giving a definition of unemploy- 
ment. They sought to have an enumeration 
made of those not at work on a given day, 
leaving to the users of statistics the decision 
as to which groups they would include for a 
particular definition. 
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The Census established the following classes 
of the unemployed: 

Class A.—Persons out of a job, able to work, 
and looking for a job. 

Class B.—Persons having jobs but on Jay- 
off without pay, excluding those sick or volun- 
tarily idle. 

Class C.—-Persons out of a job and unable to 
work. 

Class D—Persons having jobs but idle on 
account of sickness or disability. 

Class E.—Persons out of job and not looking 
for a job. 

Class F.—Persons having jobs but voluntarily 
idle without pay. 

Class G—Persons having jobs and drawing 
pay, though not at work (on vacation, etc). 

In addition to the preliminary returns pub- 
lished on August 23, the summary figures of 
which are quoted above, an intensive study 
was made of the returns from a selected sec- 
tion of the country, in which was shown the 
number of workers in each of these classes. 
It is considered that the areas included are not 
quite typical of the country as a whole, and 
represent unemployment as somewhat less 
prevalent than in other sections. However, “if 
the same proportion applies to the country as 
a whole, it will add to the count of the un- 
employed already given 652,119, making a 
total of 3,986,484 who in April, 1930, were 
out of work and out of wages for all causes, 
excluding the voluntarily idle and those who 
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were drawing pay. It would appear that all 
must be considered in any program of relief 
and prevention.” 

Miss Van Kleeck refers to numerous criti- 
cisms of the census as giving an inadequate 
picture of the extent of unemployment in 
the United States. The alleged defects in 
the procedure are enumerated as follows:— 

(1) Absence of any enumeration of per- 
sons employed on part-time either by the 
day or by the week; (2) Lock of definiteness 
in the schedule, the enumerators being re- 
quired to conduct an investigation rather than 
make a count; (3) A distinction should have 
been made in the schedule between persons 
working on their own account and wage earn- 
ers; (4) “the emphasis put upon Class A, 
those without jobs, and the distinction made 
between this group and Class B, who were 
said to have jobs, though workless and wage- 
less, has been confusing to the public, and has 
exposed the Bureau to the criticism of seeking 
to minimize the seriousness of unemployment. 
Moreover, the separation even from Class B 
of those on ‘voluntary lay-off? and other 
more or less obscurely stated reasons which 
were held to be evidence of ‘voluntary idle- 
ness’ has not had precise enough basis to 
justify placing much weight upon these 
classifications.” 


PRESENT EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND RELATED SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


Round Table Conference held at Ottawa under the Auspices of the 
Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare 


ROUND table conference on present em- 

ployment conditions and related social 
problems was held at Ottawa on April 28-29, 
on the invitation of the Canadian Council of 
Child and Family Welfare. Various agencies 
within that organization had reported that 
they were faced with serious problems arising 
out of the existing depression, which had con- 
tinued since the late autumn of 1929. Invita- 
tions to attend were issued by the Council to 
the provincial and municipal governments and 
to various financial and other private agencies 
throughout Canada. 

Mr. A. D. Hardie, Secretary of the Federa- 
tion for Community Service, Toronto, was 
named chairman. Major C. S. Ford, Social 
Service Commissioner, City of Ottawa was 
secretary of the Conference, and Miss Char- 
lotte Whitton, executive director of the Coun- 
cil, was assistant secretary. A Findings Com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of the fol- 
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lowing members: the chairman and secretar- 
ies; Mr. A. Chevalier, Division of Public 
Assistance, Municipality of Montreal; Dr. 
Frank Pedley, Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies; Controller James Simpson and Con- 
troller W. D. Robbins, Toronto; Mr. F. N. 
Stapleford, Neighbourhood Workers Associa- 
tion, Toronto; Mr. H. 8. Rupert, Civic Un- 
employment Relief Committee, Toronto; Mr. 
D. W. Beaubier, Brandon, Man.; Hon. J. A. 
Merkley, Regina, Sask.; Judge E. H. Blois, 
Halifax, N.S.; Mayor C. M. Bezeau, Kitchen- 
er, Ontario. 

The Conference held four closed sessions on 
April 29 when the Conference findings were 
presented to Senator the Hon. Gideon Rob- 
ertson, Minister of Labour, who was accom- 
panied by the Deputy Minister, Mr. H. H. 
Ward, and the Assistant Deputy Minister, Mr. 
Gerald H. Brown. 
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Findings of the Conference 


This conference, representative of the social 
and relief agencies of public and private 
bodies in the Dominion of Canada, respect- 
fully finds as follows:— 


1. That the deliberations of the conference 
have revealed beyond any doubt that unem- 
ployment with its resultant evils has been a 
serious social problem throughout this Domin- 
ion in recent months, and that while there are 
some indications of slight improvement in cer- 
tain lines of activity, the situation on the whole 
gives no widespread or well-founded hope of 
improved conditions during the fall and winter 
of 1931 and 1982. 

2. That these facts require careful and im- 
mediate consideration of the means and 
measures which may be adopted to deal with 
such conditions, but that regardless of what 
measures may be evolved to meet the immediate 
situation, we must realize that a much more 
constructive and comprehensive approach to 
the whole problem must be made, looking to 
the prevention of these recurring cycles and 
to definite provision for what appears to be 
a permanent percentage of unemployment. 

3. That to this end this conference urge upon 
the Dominion Government the consideration 
of the appointment of a permanent national 
committee or commission, along Federal-Pro- 
vincial lines, entrusted with an exhaustive study 
of the economic and social structure of Canada, 
with the purpose of pooling the best knowledge 
of governments, industrial, agriculture, and 
financial interests, social and health agencies, 
in evolving a more stabilized system of pro- 
duction and distribution, and of supply and 
demand. It is hoped that such a permanent 
commission would be able to. study and plan 
ways and means by which this country would 
be able more intelligently and more effectively 
to prevent the recurrence of cycles of unem- 
ployment and to iron out the recurring peaks 
of unemployment. 

4. In urging the creation of such a national 
commission, this conference wishes to empha- 
size the fact that in its judgment, the control 
and correction of such conditions as at present 
exist cannot lie within the power of govern- 
ment] bodies alone, but must depend upon 
realization on the part of industrial interests 
themselves that production capacity must be 
more definitely controlled and related to the 
consuming and distributing power of the coun- 
try. hs 
5. Having regard to the immediate situation 
as revealed by the deliberations of this con- 
ference and in view of the fact that the con- 
tinued disorganization of our economic life im- 
poses a burden in relief and relief works that 
it is beyond the unaided resources of pro- 
vincial, municipal, and private social agencies 
to meet, that the members of this conference 
further respectfully urge upon the Dominion 
Government that it continue to assist these 
respectiev groups in providing for the situation 
as circumstances may demand, from time to 
time. 

6. Whereas the interests represented in this 
Conference are convineed of the immeasurably 
greater social desirability of providing work 
rather than direct relief for those requiring 
assistance and whereas the deliberations of the 
conference have revealed that continued pro- 
vision for such relief works will be necessary 


it is suggested to the respective authorities, 
that consideration be now given to setting 
plans under way for comprehensive under- 
takings which can be begun this year in na- 
tional highways, main market roads in other 
areas, the elimination of level crossings, and 
the demolition of slum areas and erection of 
new homes in suitable areas. 

7. That this Conference express its apprecia- 
tion of the action of the Dominion Government 
in requiring adequate safeguards for the em- 
ployment of labour in all works undertaken 
under the unemployment relief provisions 1930- 
1, and strongly recommend their continued 
observance in any similar undertakings. 

8. That plans be further set under way 
towards the working out of a system of land 
settlement and loans as between the Dominion, 
the provinces, and the private agencies, similar 
to what has been followed in the past under 
the British Empire Settlement schemes, looking 
towards the placement on suitable existing 
lands in Canada of unemployed single men 
and families already resident in Canada and 
willing to take up settlement. 

9. That plans be similarly set under way 
as between the Dominion and Provincial au- 
thorities for the establishment in Canada of 
special trainee hostels or the adaptation of exist- 
ing facilities for the training in housework and 
agriculture of homeless, unemployed girls al- 
ready resident in Canada, displaced in various 
unskilled or semi-skilled occupations, and that 
similarly the establishment of trainee farms be 
considered for men similarly displaced and 
facing possible prolonged idleness. 

10. That the possibility be explored of pro- 
viding for a co-ordinated program whereby the 
Dominion Department of Immigration and 
Colonization, the corresponding provincial au- 
thorities and the private and public agencies 
of the larger municipalities instead of pro- 
viding hostel and part-time employment for 
homeless men in the large cities could operate 
clearing and construction camps in those parts 
of certain provinces in which it is planned to 
develop settlement. These men could then be 
accommodated in these camps and engaged in 
clearing and breaking land, erecting small 
houses, barns, ete., and making more available 
and suitable for family settlement areas, in 
which such settlement is being contemplated. 

11. That the possibility be similarly explored 
of providing for the employment of some of 
these thousands of men now in city hostels in 
reforestration work in different areas in the 
different provinces. 

12. Whereas it is the belief of this confer- 
ence that under present conditions in this 
Dominion sufficient work cannot be found per- 
manently for all citizens of this country the 
conference places itself on record as favouring 
a general reduction of the hours of labour, 
without reduction in the scales of remuneration. 

13. That the Dominion Government be asked 
to obtain legal opinion as to the possibilities 
of general legislation which would give muni- 
cipalities power to send back to their previous 
place of residence, of five months or more, 
persons who had no hope of securing work or 
maintaining themselves in the municipality 
which they had recently entered and where 
they had not established residence. 

14, That all municipalities or social agencies 
dealing with single unemployed men or the 
families of unemployed men, be urged not to 
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provide transportation to another municipality 
except in cases— 

(a) Where such individuals have legal resi- 
dence in the place to which they are to 
be sent. 

(6) Where through a careful investigation 
it is evident that such individuals would 
be better off in the second municipality 
by reason of a definite offer of employ- 
ment or by the help which friends or 
relatives were willing to extend. 

15. That the Dominion and Provincial gov- 
ernments make provision in any further enact- 
ments or Orders in Council re direct or indirect 
unemployment relief that administration costs 
be considered as constituting part of the relief 
expenditures. 

16. That the establishment of Provincial and 
local advisory councils to the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada be urged upon provincial au- 
thorities for the purpose of vocational guidance 


and adjustment. Provision for this is made 
in the Employment Service Act of 1918. 

17. That the Federal Government be asked 
to give immediate consideration to the question 
ee Unemployment Insurance on a contributory 

asis. 

18. That a copy of these findings be submit- 
ted to the Federal Government, through the 
Minister of Labour, the Provincial Govern- 
ments through their respective Ministers of 
Labour, and the Mayors of all cities and towns 
with a population of 10,000 or more. 

19. In conclusion, this Conference desires to 
record its appreciation of the relief measures 
adopted by the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments in co-operation with the various 
municipalities to assist in meeting the unem- 
ployment situation as it existed in the winter 
of 1930-1931, and for the steps taken to restrict 
immigration into the country to those who are 
self-supporting. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


PROPOSAL that the Dominion Govern- 

ment should give immediate considera- 
tion to the creation of a central economic 
body for the general guidance of industrial 
production and distribution in Canada was 
discussed in the House of Commons on May 
4. The motion, which was introduced by Mr. 
Alfred Speakman (Red Deer), based this sug- 
gestion on the following grounds; that the 
problem of production has been largely solved, 
assisted greatly by the application of scientific 
methods and the results of organized techni- 
cal research; that the federal government has 
contributed to that end by the establishment 
of the National Council of Scientific Re- 
search, and by the financial assistance given 
to that body; and that this can best be done 
at the instance of the state and by men of 
scientific training enabled to devote their entire 
time and energy to the study of this import- 
ant subject. 

Mr. Speakman suggested that the proposed 
body might be known as the “National Coun- 
cil of Social and Economic Research.” Among 
the subjects which might be referred to such 
a council he mentioned the following:— 
Comparative production costs in respect of 
industry and agriculture; Sources and extent 
of credit; Interest rates cost and extent of 
floating and bonded indebtedness, and its 
effect upon agriculture and industry in gen- 
eral; Purchasing power, sources and distribu- 
tion; Displacement of man power by machin- 
ery in the various industries, including agri- 
culture; Extent of spread as between pro- 
ducer and consumer. How brought about. 
Advertising, including salesmanship, duplica- 
tion of service. Transportation in its various 
stages; Fluctuation in price levels both actual 


and relative; Relative importance of, and re- 
turns made to capital, management, labour 
in industry; Stabilization and control of pro- 
duction, and relation of ‘these to cylical 
periods of depression; Hours of labour and 
wages paid, in relation to production and pur- 
chasing power; Concentration of financial 
control and production, chain store develop- 
ments, retail credit and instalment buying, 
and their relation to prices and to cost of dis- 
tribution; Further than that, Mr. Speakman 
continued, “there is a necessity for the secur- 
ing of authentic information regarding such 
great world experiments as that being carried 
on in Russia to-day. Perhaps that is the 
greatest experiment in centralized control we 
have yet seen, and in some respects it follows 
in logical sequence the policy of centralization 
to which effect is being given in all countries.” 


The Hon. H. H. Stevens, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, expressed doubt as to the advisability 
of establishing a new research body in addi- 
tion to the machinery already in existence. 
He suggested that it would be wise economy 
on the part of the State to utilize to a fuller 
extent than heretofore the services of the 
trained and competent officials already in the 
service of the Government; and that the gov- 
ernment might direct the activities of its own 
civil servants, through the proper depart- 
ments, to a genuine effort towards the solu- 
tion of industrial problems. 


The Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King ex- 
pressed the view that the machinery proposed 
in the motion was already in existence in the 
National Research Council established under 
the Research Council Act, 1924. This council 
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consists of fifteen members; “these members 
are appointed by the administration and it is 
their duty to arrange for the investigation of 
any subject coming within the scope of the 
act which is assigned to the council by this 
committee of the cabinet known as the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Scientific and 
Industrial Research. The definition of the 
duties of the council will be found in section 
6 of the act. In a sentence, they are as fol- 
lows :— 


The council shall have charge of all matters 
affecting scientific and industrial research in 
Canada which may be assigned to it by the com- 
mittee. 


“Social and economic questions are just one 
class of questions which may be scientifically 
investigated. Economics is as much a science 
as any other science that may be named. The 
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cabinet have full powers under this act to re- 
fer to this committee any question that would 
come within the scope of the words: ‘All mat- 
ters affecting scientific and industrial research 
in Canada’.” 

Referring in particular to the problem of 
unemployment and its underlying causes, Mr. 
King said: “Not only do I think the govern- 
ment might, but I think under the present 
circumstances it ought to, take advantage of 
this legislation in the statutes of Canada and 
have the research council bring together some 
of our leading economists in the universities 
or others of the type mentioned during the 
debate on this resolution and allow those men 
to give special time and thought to this great 
social problem, allow them to put in a year’s 
work or more on the question of unemploy- 
ment and means of coping with it.” 


Proposed Economic General Staff in United States 


Senator Wagner, of New York, who has 
taken a leading part in promoting legislation 
for relieving unemployment in the United 
States (Lasour Gazerts, April, 1931, page 
388), gave an address during April before the 
Conference for Unemployment Insurance 
Legislation, in which he recommended the 
establishment of an economic general staff 
which would plan industry for the benefit of 
the people. Such a staff, he said, should be 
able within six years to increase the income of 
every gainfully employed person by $1,000 a 
year. He mentioned five goals at which the 
national economic program should aim: 
higher wages, shorter hours, abolition of child 
labour, old age pensions, and unemployment 
insurance, 

“We have managed to improve the standard 
of living for the large majority, though we 
drifted without plan. Why not the same 
thing more universally and quickly by design 
and plan? If the average individual’s annual 
income is increased by $1,000, the national 
income would be higher by $40,000,000,000. Can 
we not set that down as our task and im- 
mediate objective to be obtained within six 
years? The accomplishment of such a project 
would still not mean luxury for the average 
wage-earning family. It would simply make 
possible a little better housing, a trifle less 
drudgery for the housewife, and a little more 
schooling for the children. Upon American 
industry it would impose the burden of satis- 
fying an additional demand for $40,000,000,000 
worth of goods and service. That is a burden 
under which business would thrive. To main- 
tain the pace necessary to satisfy such a de- 
mand, all forms of waste would have to be 


eliminated including child labour, the cruelest 
form of human waste. The aged would have 
to be comfortably retired. The involuntarily 
idle must be adequately insured.” 





Lawyers’ Services for Poor Clients 


The “Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act” came 
into force in Great Britain on January 1, 1981. 
The subject of the provision of lawyers’ ser- 
vices for poor clients was discussed in the 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan Legislatures in 
1928 (Lasour Gazerts, March, 1928, page 245). 
In the United States Chief Justice Taft stated 
his opinion in 1926 that the time had arrived 
for the creation in every public court of the 
office of public defender (Lasour Gazerts, 
June, 1926, page 582). The new English Act 
provides that in indictable cases the commit- 
ting justices or the trial judge may grant “a 
defence certificate” if the prisoner’s means are 
insufficient to obtain services of solicitor and 
counsel. In murder cases such certificates 
shall be granted; in other cases, if “having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case (in- 
cluding the nature of such defence, if any, as 
may have been set up) it is desirable in the 
interests of justice.” Such aid is for not only 
the conduct, but for the preparation of the 
defence. It may be that by the use of the 
words “defence, if any,” provision is made for 
aid even when the prisoner pleads guilty. By 
words “defence, if any,” provision is made for 
what is called a “legal aid certificate” entitling 
the prisoner to the services of a solicitor in 
courts of summary jurisdiction “by reason of 
the gravity of the charge or of exceptional 
circumstances.” 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 
Statistical Summary of Administration During First Quarter of 1931 
and Since Inception of the System 
HE acompanying table gives particulars Lieutenant Governor in Council. In Nova 


of operations under the Old Age 
Pensions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, chapter 156) and the various provincial 
concurrent Acts, during the first three 
months of 1981, and since these Acts became 
severally effective. Similar tables, bringing 
the statistics down to December 31, 1930, 
were given in the Lazour Gazerrr, Februray 
1931. The text of the Old Age Pensions Act 
was given in the issue for April, 1927, page 
375. It makes provision for the establishment 
of a Dominion Provincial pension system to 
be effective in such provinces as have enacted 
special legislation for this purpose. These 
provinces are British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. The 
New Brunswick Legislature passed an Old 
Age Pensions Act at its session last year, to 
become effective on its proclamation by the 


Scotia and Prince Edward Island Acts pro- 
viding for the participation of these provin- 
ces in any federal scheme were passed at the 
session of 1931, both these Acts to take effect 
on proclamation. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an 
income of as much as $365 a year and who 
has resided in Canada for the 20 years 
preceding, and has also resided in the prov- 
ince in which the application is made for the 
five years immediately preceding tthe granting 
of the pension. The maximum amount of 
pension payable under the Act is $240 yearly. 
In cases where pensioners have a private 
income the amount of their old age pension 
is subject to a reduction by the amount, if 
any, that their private income exceeds $125 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT MARCH, 31 1931 
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COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, MARCH 31, 1931 
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FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT MARCH 31, 1931 
Alberta British Manitoba Ontario Saskat- North West 
Columbia chewan Territories 
Order 
_ Act Act Act Act Act in Totals 
effective effective effective effective effective Council 
Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Nov. 1, May 1, effective 
1929 1927 1928 1929 1928 Jan. 25, 
1929 
Total number of pen- 
sioners as at March 
Sle OSd eam eres 3, 287 5,557 5, 834 37,334 5,913 5 57,930 
Average monthly zi 
pension............ $19 53 $19 03 $19 25 $19 15 $19 37 $19183| eee 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
last quarter of fis- 
cal year 1930-31, 
(period Jan. 1-Mar. 
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Dominion Govern- ate 
ment’s share of 
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sions paid during 
fiscal year 1930-31, 
(period Aprill,1930, 
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Dominion Govern- 5 oat 
ment’s share of 
expenditure....... $} 341,820 44 606, 963 30 670,275 67 | 8,534,211 11 626,094 51 1,562 74 | 5,780,927 77 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid since in- 
ception of Old Age 
hae ter to 
are , 1931...$] 951,060 94 | 3,263,563 64 | 2,989,846 99 | 9,324,110 57 | 2 
Dominion Govern- yee Mbt 8S 2,120/48°| 19,102, 834 47 
ment’s share of 
expenditure....... $| 475,530 45 | 1,631,781 81 | 1,494,923 52 | 4,662,055 27 | 1,286,065 91 2,120 48 | 9,552,477 44 
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a year. The administration of old age pen- 
sions is entrusted to the authorities appointed 
by ‘the respective provincial governments, 
The Department of Labour of Canada pays 
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quarterly to each province one-half of the 
total amount of the pensions paid by the 
provincial pension authority during the pre- 
ceding three months. 





DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL HEALTH 


Report on Work on Behalf of Ex-Servicemen during Year ending 
March 31, 1930 


eo annual report of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health for the 
fiscal year 1929-30 is divided into four sections, 
respectively describing the work of the Pen- 
sions Division, the Board of Pension Commis- 
sioners for Canada, the Federal Appeal Board, 
and the Nationa] Health Division. The acti- 
vities of the Department on behalf of ex-ser- 
vice men are dealt with in the first three sec- 
tions, while the report of the National Health 
Division deals with the work of the Child 
Welfare Branch and matters relating to public 
health. The Federal Appeal Board ceased to 
function on September 30, 1930, as a result of 
legislation passed at the session of Parliament 
in 1930, provision being made for the handling 
of pension cases by a Pension Tribunal and a 
Pension Appeal Court. 


The number of admissions of ex-service men 
to hospitals during the year was 9,991 as com- 
pared with 8,890 in the previous year. The 
total number who received in-patient treat- 
ment was 12,828 as against 12,147 in 1928-29, 
and 11,030 in 1927-28. Treatments under the 
out-patient department increased from 104,091 
to 122,651. Of the number actually in hospital 
on March 31, 1930, 2,103 were in departmental 
hospitals, while 1,300 were in civil institutions, 
making a total of 3,403 as against a total of 
2,973 at the end of the previous fiscal year. 
The number of veterans’ care cases showed an 
increase of 7, the total being 183. 


Employment.—The report indicates that the 
two organizations which operated to assist in 
securing employment for disabled ex-service 
men were the Employment Service of Canada 
and the Montreal] Rehabilitation Committee. 
The total number of employment placements 
of disabled veterans during the year was 10,146; 
the number of applicants was 17,524; the num- 
ber of cancellations was 4,803; the number of 
pending placements at the end of the year 
was 2,575. The comparative figures for the 
year previous were: 11,307, 17,998, 4,565, and 
2,126, respectively. The number of pensioners 
who were granted relief in the form of orders 
for food, rent, fuel, etc., in 1929-30 was 5,548. 
This relief was given 51,155 times, or an aver- 
age of 9-22 times per man. The value of re- 


lief orders amounted to $517,947.19. The total 
number of pensioners at March 31, 1930, was 
56,996, of which number 48,145 were in Canada 
and 8,851 outside of Canada. 


With reference to sheltered employment and 
vocational training, the report shows that the 
Department operates Vetcraft factories located 
at Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Vancouver (workshop totally destroyed by fire 
in February, 1930), while at Victoria a shop is 
operated under an agreement with the Can- 
adian Red Cross Society. “These factories give 
employment under sheltered conditions to 
former members of the Forces who have been 
classified as ‘problem cases.’ The object is to 
study carefully the physical and mental condi- 
tion of the man and to graduate him through 
different stages of work until his self-confi- 
dence and work ability are restored and he is 
able to accept employment in the outside 
labour market. Unfortunately industrial con- 
ditions have been such that great difficulty 
has been experienced in placing men in out- 
side industries. During the year under review 
efforts were continued towards making the 
benefits of sheltered employment more active 
and 206 new cases were admitted and 198 dis- 
charged. On March 31, 1930, 292 men were 
on the strength. The problem of operating 
these Vetcraft Factories with sub-standard 
labour is a difficult one in view of the keen 
competition which has to be met, but on the 
whole, the response from those employed, 
many of whom have little remaining work 
value, is very good. The poppies and wreaths 
which are distributed for sale throughout the 
Dominion on Armistice Day provide work for 
men who would have little or no value in any 
other class of occupation.” On March 81, 
1930, there were 13 problem cases receiving 
probational training with industrial or other 
establishments in an endeavour to help them 
to become self-supporting. 


Veterans’ Insurance—The report states that 
there was a falling off in the number of appli- 
cations for returned soldiers’ insurance, this 
being attributed to the monetary stringency. 
The number of applications was 3,580, as 
against 4,757 during the previous fiscal year. 
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Two hundred and eighty-one applications were 
refused for various reasons. Notwithstanding 
the employment situation the number of 
surrenders was slightly less than during the 
previous year. The number of policies in force 
on March 31, 1930, was 29,113, an increase 
during the year of 1,640. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Respect of 
Pensioners—Under Order in Council, P.C. 558, 
1928 (Lasour Gazerte, December, 1928, page 
1333) the Dominion Government assumes 
workmen’s compensation liability for pension- 
ers of 25 per cent disability rating and upwards 
who are suffering injury or disease as a 
result of an industrial accident. This pro- 
vision with certain amendments was renewed 


by Order in Council P.C. 645, 1929, for a 
period of two years as from April 1, 1929. 

Commenting on this enactment, the report 
observes that “the provision under which the 
department assumes responsibility in respect 
of accidents sustained by pensioners of 25 
per cent and upwards while engaged in in- 
dustry, continues to be of benefit to these 
men as otherwise they would, in many cases, 
be excluded from employment.” The expen- 
diture is largely governed by the number of 
fatal accidents. During the fiscal year under 
review, the number of claims made was 209 
and the expenditure was $35,727 which is 
practically double the expenditure during 1928- 
25, although only about one-half of that in 
1927-28. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


, | ‘HE report of the Department of Railways 

and Canals (which is dealt with on page 
564 of this issue) contains a review of oper- 
ations under the Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, during the fiscal year covered 
by the report. Because the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways have the largest number of 
employees coming within the scope of this 
legislation, the Act is administered by the 
Department of Railways and Canals for the 
entire government service. The provisions 
of the Act, which was adopted in 1918, are as 
follows: 

1. (1) An employee in the service of His 
Majesty who is injured and the dependants of 
any such employee who is killed, shall be en- 
titled to the same compensation as the employee, 
or as the dependant of a deceased employee, of 
a person other than His Majesty would, under 
similar circumstances, be entitled to receive 
under the law of the province in which the acci- 
dent occurred, and the liability for and the 
amount of such compensation shall be deter- 
mined in the same manner and by the same 
boards, officers or authority as that established 
by the law of the province for determining com- 
pensation in similar cases, or by such other 
board, officers or authority or by such court as 
the Governor in Council shall from time to time 
direct. 

(2) Any compensation awarded to any em- 
ployee or the dependants of any deceased em- 
ployee of His Majesty by any board, officer 
or authority, or by any court, under the auth- 
ority of this Act, shall be paid to such employee 
or dependant or to such person as the board. 
officer, or authority or the court may direct, 
and the said board, officer, authority and court 
shall have the same jurisdiction to award costs 
as in cases between private parties is conferred 
by the law of the province where the accident 
occurred. 

The Act was amended in 1925 so as to pro- 
vide that compensation should include medi- 
cal and hospital expenses, the new section be- 
ing retroactive in its operation to May 24, 
1918. 


A total of $3,158,079.32 has been expended 
in compensation, pensions and administration, 
since the adoption of the Act to March 31, 
1930. The amount disbursed in pensions and 
compensation for all departments during the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1930, was $429,- 
098.19 an increase of $48,016.64 over the pre- 
vious year, this increase being largely due to 
increase in pension costs. During the same 
period, $21,702.02 was expended on adminis- 
tration. 

The number of claims dealt with in 1929-30 
totalled 3,960, of which 2,134 involved both 
compensation and medical aid; 1,413 were for 
medical aid only; and 413 were for pensions. 

Of the total of 3,960 claims, 2,446 were from 
employees of the Canadian Government Rail- 
ways and entailed disbursements amounting 
to $271,790.45. The Hudson Bay Railway 
had 200 claims, with disbursements totalling 
$22,514.11. There were 615 claims resulting 
from canal operations, involving payments to 
the amount of $42,425.98. 

Claims from the Department of Public 
Works totalled 188, the disbursements amount- 
ing to $26,264.70. 

Other departments having a large number of 
claims and disbursement totals were as fol- 
lows:— 

Marine and Fisheries—132 claims, involving 

$19,310.77. 

Interior—134 claims, involving $12,921.90. 

Post Office—73 claims, involving $7,844.39. 

National Defence—69 claims involving $7,- 

050.22. 

Pensions and National Health—28 claims, in- 

volving $5,587.42. 


The accompanying table indicates the pay- 
ments under the Act from 1918 to March 31, 
1930, by provinces. 


May, 1981 


Provincial Board 





frovince of Prince’ Hdward Island. 2222. 5.00.. vine deans bees 
Province of Quebec and miscellaneous 
Province of Ontario (medical aid) 
Province of Saskatchewan 
Interest deposited to credit of Casual Revenue 


Totals to March 31, 1930 
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Dominion Disbursements 
expenditure 
including |Compensation; Proportion 
amounts pensions, |administrative 
advanced etc. expenses 
$ $ $ 
377, 666 322,918 44,737 
773,000 683, 660 73,657 
766, 260 727, 828 22,468 
552,051 483, 129 59,974 
79,387 72,146 8,426 
136, 747 133,338 5,861 
= iad siete ie siete visitas 10, 602 10/602) aremc neces 
Tee Pere cek 504,436 504,191 244 
Fe oi eae te 3,880 8880) eee eae 
scoters avekers -aiah coayaee 1,495 15495" irs tents. 
sAnnajel a ne eel yeas 14 DAT Wes aeiscejesvietials |e eee 
ini citiiloetenre ter 3,219, 675 2,943,191 215,371 











WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1930 


a) te annual report of the Workmen’s Com- 

pensation Board of Nova Scotia for the 
year ended December 31, 1930, contains a 
general review of operations since the Act came 
into effect on January 1, 1917. The summary 
of this fourteen year period since 1917 indicates 
that during that time accidents in the indus- 
tries within the jurisdiction of the Board to 
the number of 102,072 were reported. In that 
period 1,309 workmen were fatally injured. The 
amount actually paid to workmen or their de- 
pendants and for medical aid during those four- 
teen years, was $9,052,491.79, and the amount 
required at the end of 1930 for the purpose 
of paying life and other pensions and com- 
pensation to disabled workmen, and for medi- 
cal aid, was $7,038,496.52. The total compen- 
sation paid or payable to workmen and their 
dependants and for medical aid for the four- 
teen years amounts to $16,090,988.31. That 
amount does not, however, represent the en- 
tire cost of the accidents for the fourteen year 
period, as the administrations expense and cost 
of safety associations are not included. There 
were 695 widows to whom pensions for life 
or until remarriage were awarded: 1,608 chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age were awarded 
monthly pension while under that age, de- 
pendent mothers and fathers to the number 
of 384 were awarded compensation, 32 mem- 
bers of the family other than widows, children 
and parents, but who were wholly or partly de- 
pendent upon the earnings of deceased work- 
men at the time of their respective deaths, 
received benefits, and life pensions were 
awarded to 3,505 workmen who were disabled, 
either wholly or partially, for life. Prior to 
January 1, 1920, medical aid was not furnished 
to injured workmen except in special cases. 
Since that date injured workmen have been 
entitled to free medical aid for thirty days 


from date of disability, and during the eleven 
years that have elapsed the cost of medical aid 
was $848,041.40. The ratio of the administra- 
tion expense to the compensation cost of acci- 
dents for fourteen years is 7-84 per cent. 


Accidents in 1930—The total number of ac- 
cidents of all kinds reported to the Board in 
1930 was less than those of the year 1929, 
the total number for 1930 being 9,434 as against 
10,205 in the previous year, a difference of 
Gale 

The total cost of all accidents for 1930, 
under Part 1 of the Act, was estimated at $1,- 
586,500, exclusive of the administration expense 
and cost of safety associations. The 9,434 acci- 
dents reported to the Board for the year 1930 
are Classified as follows: 

Fatal accidents, dependency established 


and compensation commenced .... .. 50 
Fatal accidents, burial expenses paid, 


no dependents. . lane MER Ce 5 
Fatal accidents, burial expenses paid 
or provisional payments made, depen- 
dency not yet established.. .. .. .. 6 
Fatal accidents, claim non-compensable. 5 
Accidents causing permanent partial dis- 
AQUI: ete es, Ee te eee ere 206 
Accidents causing total disability for 
seven) days Or OVCL).cm iiss deus sues 6,113 
Accidents where medical aid only has 
DECIMDAIC REN. Detects. Meats a2 chs. vs a 2 lee 
Accidents pending adjustments, no pay- 
TMOUES « cakece: cds Piet ca Peed eeunus aie Ee 228 
Accidents, claims not compensable 
(other stan fatale... Biencta case steer 689 
9,434 


Summary for 1930—The report summarizes 
the financial statement for 1930 in the follow- 
ing paragraphs:— 

“During the year 1930 the Board decided to 
recalculate their pension reserves and their lia- 
bilities for outstanding claims on a 44 per cent 
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basis instead of 34 per cent. This work was 
not completed at the cose of the year but all 
estimates for outstanding claims, as well as all 
pension reserves set aside in 1930, were cal- 
culated on a 44 per cent basis. The surplus 
which accrued therefrom was carried forward 
ATOM PION VALS. erent In many classes it was 
possible to reduce rates retroactively but in 
a few cases, on account of the very poor ex- 
perience, it was necessary that rates should 
be increased for the year 1931. 

“From the revaluation which took place as 
of date December 31, 1928, there still remains 
$194,662.63. We considered it good practice at 
the time that a safety factor of about $200,000 
should be maintained to insure against any 
variation between our experience and the ac- 
tuarial tables now in use and the $194,662.63 
will be held for the purpose. 

“Our annual report for the year 1929 estim- 
ated that the surplus at the close of that year 
would be $141,617.63. Owing to adjustment 
in payrolls and the surplus which accrued from 
the recalculation of our outstanding claims this 
surplus was increased to $327,751.20. 

“For industries under Part 1 of the Act the 
total income for the year 1930, actual and 
estimated, amounted $1,261,244.33, and the 
estimated expenditure for the same period was 
$1,684,528.23, showing a deficit for the year’s 
occupations of $423,283,90. The surplus for- 
ward from prior years was $327,751.20, leaving 
a deficit at December 31, 1930, of $95,532.70.” 


Benefit of Act to Workmen and Dependants. 
—During the past year, 6,113 workmen, wholly 
disabled for seven days and upwards, were paid 
compensation. At the end of the year the 
persons receiving compensation for 1980 and 


prior years were as follows: widows, 481; chil- 
dren under sixteen, 911; dependent mothers, 
76; dependent fathers, 34; other dependents, 
14; workmen disabled for life (partially or 
wholy), 743. 


Income and Expenditure by Classes——The 
actual and estimated income and expenditure 
of the Board in respect to each class of in- 
dustry under Part 1 of the Act according to 
the provisional statement of such to Decem- 
ber 81, 1930, were as follows: 





Income Expenditure 

Class (actual and | (actual and 

estimated) estimated) 

$ $ 
IMaininip se aecpronetsepcea re steeron 508,810 31 795,928 18 
Lumbering and woodworking. . 203,854 31 299,340 54 
Tron .and steels); naescste ct. ces 103,357 46 79,692 94 
Manufacturing and operating 

(not otherwise specified)... . 77,887 87 132,098 13 
Building and construction...... 85,006 44 113,661 87 
Publionitilitiosssaadeses seosteien 93,695 43 107,496 35 
'Transportation..../.; tas «ness 188,577 26 156,254 97 
Halifax Relief Commission... . 55 25 55 25 
AL OCH crsceiath teas ote 1,261,244 33 | 1,684,528 23 





The report analyses the accidents compen- 
sated in 1930 as follows: Total accidents com- 
pensated 8,740; claims partially disposed of, 
833; deaths, 55; permanent disability, 206; 
temporary disability (compensation—5,521; 
medical aid only, 2,125). 

There is also presented a tabular re-capitula- 
iion for 1929 indicating the accidents compen- 
sated by classes; month of occurrence of acci- 
dents compensated; locality of accidents; 
time loss, average age and average wage by 
classes; nature of injuries by classes; causes 
of accidents, etc. 


Changes in Compensation Assessment Rates in Ontario for 1931 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has recently published a pamphlet in- 
dicating the 1980 adjusted assessment rates 
and the provisional rates to be assessed on in- 
dustries in the province during 1931. In addi- 
tion, the general provisions of tthe Act are out- 
lined and the method of rating explained. 
The method of rating was reviewed in the 
Lasour Gazette, April, 1930, page 396 and 
previous issues. The rates of assessment are 
percentages of $100 of pay-roll in each class. 
The provisional assessment changes for 1931 
are as follows:— 


Class 5, group 1—gold mining—the assess- 
ment is reduced from $4.50 to $4.00. 


Class 5, group 7—gun-powder, nitro-glycer- 
ine, dynamite, and other high explosive manu- 
facture—the rate is increased from $1.00 to 
$5.00. In this same group the rating for fire- 
works, or torpedo manufacture is also in- 
creased from $1.00 to $5.00. Other changes in 
the ratings in this group are as follows: fuse 
manufacture—increased from 60 cents to $3.00; 
small arm cartridges manufacture—increased 
from 40 cents to $2.00; loading and fixing 
artillery ammunition—increased from 80 cents 
to $4.00. 

Class 6, sand, shale, clay or gravel pits or 
sand sucking—the rating is reduced from $5.00 
to $4.50. Also in this group the rating is re- 
duced from $2.50 to $2.25 for sand and gravel 
pits operated with machine power. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS OF ONTARIO 
Annual Convention at Toronto, April, 1931 


aiete 1931 Convention of the industrial Ac- 

_ cident Prevention Associations of On- 
tario was held at Toronto in April, 1,128 dele- 
gates from all parts of the Province being 
present. This large attendance indicated an 
Increasing interest in accident prevention work. 

The financial statement for the year and 
other reports were presented at the annual 
general meeting by Mr. R. B. Morley, the 
general manager of the Association. Ten class 
safety associations held their annual meetings 
and interested groups of executives discussed 
practical problems relating to their own classes 
ot industry. Each meeting had its own pro- 
gram, but common subjects discussed were: 
“Ts infection controllable’? and “Increased 
production through safeguarding machinery.” 
In each case, the business portion of the meet- 
ing was carried through under the direction 
of the class chairman and a subsequent meet- 
ing of directors was held. 


Report of General Manager 


Accidents in 1930.—Last year there were 69,- 
267 accidents reported to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, including 520 fatalities. This 
is a sharp falling off from 87,103 in 1929 and 
is one way of measuring the decline in payroll. 
Total benefits awarded by the Compensation 
Board in 1930 were $7,423,018.82, of which $6,- 
086,972.77 was for compensation and $1,336,- 
046.05 for medical aid. The particular job of 
these Associations is to keep information of 
this type constantly before employer and em- 
ployee so that practical steps may be taken 
inside the firm under compensation, looking to 
a reduction in both severity and frequency. 


Organized Prevention—Section 114 of the 
Compensation Act authorizes the setting up of 
accident prevention associations and permits 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board to make 
grants for the maintenance of those associa- 
tions. Last year we welcomed the Construc- 
tion Safety Association into the membership 
of the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions and this year we welcome the Steel Erec- 
tors Safety Association which was set up and 
came into the general organization in 1930. 


Class Associations—The Class Associations 
included in the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations are:— 

Woodworkers Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions; Ceramics and Stone Safety Association; 
Metal Trades Safety Association; Chemical In- 
dustries Safety Association; Food Products 
Safety Association; Leather, Rubber and Tan- 


ners Safety Association; Textile and Allied In- 
dustries Safety Association; Printing Trades 
Accident Prevention Associations; Steel Erec- 
tors Safety Association; Construction Safety 
Association. 

It has been customary to distribute the 
literature to the various industries comprising 
these classes under the general name of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
and the field force is directed by the general 
organization. 


Inspection Services—The duties of the field 
force are carried on inside the plants and on 
the jobs of our membership. The Inspectors 
have authority under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to enter plants at reasonable 
hours and they are given other authority which 
1s necessary in work such as this. One im- 
portant item has been the holding of meetings 
of employees and a number of such meetings 
have been held, in some cases motion pictures 
deing very effectively used. As the inspectors 
are in many cases the only personal repre- 
sentative of the Associations, it is important 
that thoroughly good feeling exist between em- 
ployers and members of the staff. 


Safety Interature—During 1930 a large 
amount of safety literature was distributed to 
the membership of these Associations, this 
figure running well over one million pieces of 
literature. Literature is exchanged with safety 
organizations throughout the world, including 
Austria, Australia, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, 
England, Estonia, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Norway, 
Poland, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United States. Our thanks are due to these 
good friends throughout the world and to-night 
I shall have the pleasure of presenting greeting 
from a number of these organizations, 


Cost Ratio—Under an arrangement made 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
referred to last year by the President, Mr. 
Kimbark, we are receiving from the Board 
cards giving information as to money experi- 
ence of firm under compensation. This in- 
cludes figures for adjusted payroll, assessments 
levied and awards for compensation and medi- 
cal aid. A comparison of assessments with 
awards (for compensation and medical aid) 
sets up a cost ratio figure and we have found 
a limited number of firms where their cost ratio 
was continuously in excess of 1, which meant 
that for every dollar of assessments levied by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, the plant 
had taken out a sum in excess and this short- 
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age, of course, was found by other industries 
in the Class. It will be some considerable 
time before cost ratio cards are received for 
our entire membership but, in the meantime, 
every effort is being made to clean up situa- 
tions that are at all difficult and to get firms 
back on a proper basis so that undue costs 
may not be thrown on other industries in their 
class. This cost ratio information will, in the 
long, run prove one of the most important 
_ factors in the carrying out of the campaign 
of these Associations. 

Accident Record—For over two years we 
have received information from firms employ- 
ing 250 or more on the average, giving for the 
previous month the total number of hours 
worked, the average number of employees, the 
number and type of injuries and the amount 
of the time lost through those injuries. This 
enables us to make a calculation showing acci- 
dent frequency and severity. The report was 
commenced in January, 1929, and frequency 
has shown a steady downward trend as is in- 
dicated by the charts on display here to-day. 
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Average frequency for 1929 was 26-44 and for 
1930 this had dropped to 14:90. The compila- 
tion of the report involves a considerable 
amount of work both on the part of the indus- 
tries and of this organization, yet the use 
made of the material, month by month, in- 
dicates that the effort is well worth while. 

Hon. W. Finlayson, Minister of Lands and 
Forests, spoke on “Workmen’s Compensation 
and Accident Prevention”. He said that the 
government would consider as soon as ready 
the report being prepared by Judge Middle- 
ton, (Lasour GazeTTH, February, 1931, page 
122), and suggested that there were not likely 
to be many changes in the Compensation Act. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows:—-Messrs. F. M. Morton, International 
Harvester Company, Hamilton, president; G. 
G. Cockshutt, Slingsby Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Brantford, first vice-president; P. T. 
Herdegen, Dominion Forge and Stamping Co., 
Walkerville, second vice-president and W. 3. 
Campbell, Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany, Toronto, honorary-treasurer. 


REPORT OF BUREAU OF LABOUR OF MANITOBA, 1929-30 


Slane fifteenth annual report of the Bureau 

of Labour and Fires Prevention Branch 
of the Department of Public Works, Province 
of Manitoba, reviews the administrative ac- 
tivities of the Branch during the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1930.* The Bureau is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the follow- 
ing legislative enactments: the Bureau of 
Labour Act; the Manitoba Factories Act; 
the Bake Shops Act; the Shops Regulation 
Act; the Minimum Wage Act; the Elevator 
and Hoist Act; the Steam Boiler Act; the 
Building Trades Protection Act; the Public 
Buildings Act; the Fair Wage Act; the Elec- 
tricians’ Licence Act; the Public Amuse- 
ments Act (licensing of cinema projection- 
ists); the Fires Prevention Act, and the One 
Day Rest in Seven Act. 

Tabular statistics are presented indicating 
the number and nature of the inspections car- 
ried out and orders issued under the above- 
mentioned Acts. The number of orders issued 
during the year totalled 10,295, while during 
the same period there were 18,582 inspections. 
For the previous year the same totals were 
11,066 and 19,929 respectively. All the orders 
issued under the Acts were for improvements 
in the interests of safety or health and sanita- 
tion. Eleven cases of child labour were found. 
Orders were issued for the remedying of 

*An Act providing for the establishnient of a 
separate Department of Labour was adopted 
by the Legislature of Manitoba at its session 
this year. 





such conditions, and compliance obtained in 
each case. In regard to child labour, the 
report observes that this phase of the work 
was under very close supervision. 

The accompanying table indicates the 
number of inspections and orders in connec- 
tion with the administration of the various 
Acts during the year ended April 30, 1930. 


SuMMARY OF INSPECTIONS MADE AND ORDERS ISSUED BY 
Manitosa BuREAU or LaBourR, 1929-1930 











No. of No. of 

Statute Inspections Orders 
The Manitoba Factories Act....... 2,017 2,122 
The Bake Shops Act.............-- 99 110 
The Shops Regulation Act......... 75 70. 
The Minimum Wage Act........... 2,512 843 
The Elevator and Hoist Act....... 5,426 3,009: 
The Steam Boiler Act........52.+- 4,161 1,404 
The Building Trades Protection Act 885 518: 
The Public Buildings Act.......... 37 65: 
The Electricians Licence Act....... 164 10 
The Public Amusements Act....... 230 118 
The Fires Prevention Act.......... 2,598 1,922 
The One Day Rest in Seven Act... 378 104 
LOtalety.wie deen otras 18, 582 10,295 











Industrial Accidents—During the year there 
was a total of 6,075 accidents, of which num- 
ber 18 were fatal. In the previous year there 
were 6,928 accidents, including 25 fatalities. 
Of the 18 fatal accidents in 1929-30, there 
were 11 in the industrial group, 6 in the 
building trades and 1 in connection with 
elevator operation. The report gives particu- 
lars of each fatal accident, and algo of in- 
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vestigations into two other fatalities which 
did not come under legislation administered 
by the Board. 

Accident Prevention and First Aid—An 
appropriation passed at the 1929-30 session of 
the Legislature enabled the Bureau to launch 
an intensive educational campaign on acci- 
dent prevention and to inaugurate a bi- 
monthly bulletin service. These bulletins, 
carrying general and specific messages of 
safety, have been readily accepted in indus- 
trial establishments and are now to be found 
in practically every workshop in the prov- 
ince. In addition, noon-hour safety talks 
have been given in many plants. At the 
larger plants safety committees have been or- 
ganized “with beneficial results.’ Final ar- 
rangements have been completed to extend 
this accident prevention campaign into North- 
ern Manitoba. A special feature of the cam- 
paign was the attention given to traffic haz- 
ards. 

As regards first aid, it is pointed out that the 
Bureau offers a training in “first aid to the 
injured” to any industrial worker in Manitoba. 
“Every second worker a first aider” is still 
the slogan of the Bureau, and the report states 
that every vear this objective is more closely 
approached. This work is conducted, with 
some financial assistance from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, under the auspices of 
the St. John Ambulance Association. During 
the year, instruction was given to 241 persons 
and 174 certificates were awarded. 


Fire Prevention—In addition to a continu- 
ous campaign of education in regard to fire 
prevention, the work of the Board is outlined 
in two main directions: (1) Inspection of in- 
dustrial premises and public buildings with the 
object of remedying hazardous conditions; (2) 
examination of fire reports and special in- 
vestigations to determine cause of serious or 
suspicious fires. The per capita fire loss in 
Manitoba during 1929-30 was $4 as com- 
pared with $3.67 in the year previous. During 
the year there were 43 fatalities due to fires. 
The two leading causes of fires investigated 
were careless smoking and careless use of gaso- 
line. There were 63 fires of suspicious origin, 
and four charges of arson were laid with con- 
victions obtained in each case. 


General Complaints—The report indicates 
that during the fiscal year 220 complaints, 
under the several Acts administered by the 
Bureau, were received and adjusted. These 
complaints were classified under the various 
Acts as follows: Minimum Wage Act, 189; 
Steam Boiler Act, 11; Electricians License 
Act, 9; Fires Prevention Act, 4; One Day 
Rest in Seven Act, 4; Elevator and Hoist 
Act, 2; Shops Regulation Act, 1. 


Steam Boilers—A strict supervision of all 
steam plants was maintained with the view 
of seeing that such were adequately staffed 
by duly licensed engineers in conformity 
with the Steam Boilers Act. A total of 1,201 
certificates and renewals to engineers were 
issued during the year, the fees received 
amounting to $2,914.50. 


Electrician’s Licences—There were J4 ex- 
aminations held under the Slectrician’s 
Licence Act. The total number of licences 
issued was 218; the number of permits issued 
was 13; and the number of contractors’ cer- 
tificates issued was 50. The total amount of 
fees collected in connection with the above 
was $1,933. 


Unemployment Relief —As an appendix to 
the general report of the Bureau there was a 
special report in connection with destitution 
and unemployment relief during the fiscal 


year. The following paragraphs from this 
special report review the unemployment 
situation :— 


During the winter 1929-30, the general in- 
dustrial depression began to make itseif felt 
in Manitoba, and as a result many cases of 
destitution through unemployment occurred. 
The provincial government adopted the same 
policy that it had followed for a number of 
years and came to the assistance of munici- 
palities wherein it had been found necessary 
to issue groceries, fuel and other relief to out- 
of-work persons, thus making the tenth con- 
secutive winter during which this consistent 
policy was followed. It was very strongly 
urged by the government, cities and munici- 
palities of Manitoba that assistance be given 
by the federal government, but the report 
states that such assistance was refused. In 
Western Canada, at least, the problem of un- 
employment during the winter 1929-80 was 
probably more outstanding than any other 
problem and evidence of this is found in the 
fact that several conferences on the subject 
were held. 


The financial extent to which the provincial 
government assisted the municipalities in deal- 
ing with the unemployment situation during 
the past nine winters is summarized as fol- 
lows :— 


Winter 1920-1921. ... $ 78,952 28 
Winter. 1921-1922. .... .. 151,718 85 
Winter 1922-1923. ... 63,542 80 
Winter 1923-1924. ... 55,104 39 
Winter 1924-1925. . . .$61,064 79 
Less refund. : . 2,455 47 
a 58 609 32 
Winter 1925-1926. ... 16,567 57 
Winter 1926-1927. ... 9,640 41 
Winter 1927-1928. . VES 2058 
Winter 1928-1929. ... 10,962 82 
Winter 1929-1930. 64,282 69 
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Minimum Wages for Women in Manitoba 


The report of the Minimum Wage Board is 
included in the report of the Bureau sf La- 
bour. In regard to the administration of the 
Minimum Wage Act the report refers to the 
appointment of Mr. Edward R. Kennedy to 
replace Mr. E. C. Stovel, who resigned, the 
existing personnel now being as follows: Mr. 
George N. Jackson, chairman; Mrs. Edna M. 
Nash and Mr. E. R. Kennedy, representing 


the employers; Mrs. Jessie Maclennan and 
Mr. James Winning, representing the em- 
ployees. 


The report points out that during the year 
considerable time was devoted to the revision 
of regulations governing females employed in 
all retail stores, including the Five, Tcn. and 
Fifteen Cent stores. A public meeting was 
cailed in the Legislative Buildings on Decem- 
ber 4, 1929, to hear all parties interested in 
such revision, and two public hearings were 
held in Brandon for a similar purpose. Regu- 
lation No. 12 was finally adopted and became 
effective May 26, 1930. (Particulars with re- 
spect to this regulation, which established the 
minimum rate at $12 per week for experienced 
employees, were detailed in the lLaxnour 
Gazerts for May, 1930, page 524.) 


An amendment was made to Regulation 
No. 2 governing the occupation of female 
employees in all departments of a depart- 
mental store and mail order house, by the in- 
sertion of a new clause dealing with the wages 
paid to “Inexperienced Employees.” 

There were six prosecutions during the fiscal 
year as follows: one under Office Regulations; 
four under Regulation No. 5 (hotels, etc.) ; 
and one under Regulation No. 3 (iaundries, 
etc.). Five of these cases concerned inade- 
quate wages and one excessive hours. Three 
cases were satisfactorily settled out of court 
with all wages paid. Fines were imposed in 
two other cases, and in one case the summons 
could not be served, owing to the proprietor 
having left. 

Seventy-nine claims for wages were ad- 
justed, and the collection of the wages, in- 
volving a sum of $913.94, was effected by the 
Bureau of Labour. In Winnipeg and district, 
2,467 inspections were made, and of the re- 
sulting orders 100 concerned working condi- 
tions, 226 had to do with hours, 328 concerned 
‘wages, and 176 came under the heading of 
“other regulations.” Outside of Winnipeg, 
the number of inspections totalled 45, end the 
corresponding numbers of orders were: 5, 1, 
5 and 2, respectively. 


LABOUR ON THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
Annual Report of Department of Railways and Canals 


“pe annual report of the Department of 

Railways and Canals, recently presented 
to Parliament, details the varied activities in 
connection with the administration of the 
waterways and railways under the jurisdiction 
of the Dominion Government. The sections 
of the report relating to railway operation 
have to do with the calendar year, 1929, 
while those dealing with departmental and 
canal activities and financing are for the 
federal fiscal year ended March 31, 1930. The 
report contains the following information in 
regard to labour on the Canadian National 
System. 


Wages and Labour—It is stated that “har- 
monious relations between the management 
and employees were maintained during the 
year.” The principal wage adjustments and 
the groups affected were outlined as follows:— 

Effective May 1, shop craft employees both 
Canadian and United States lines. 

Effective June 1, maintenance-of-way em- 
ployees on Canadian lines and the Duluth, 
Winnipeg and Pacific Railway. 


Effective August 1, clerks, freight handlers, 
station and baggage room employees, stores 
and shop labourers, on Canadian lines. 

Various working rules affecting conductors 
and trainmen were consolidated. 

Revised rules affecting locomotive engi- 
neers were adopted with respect to mileage 
regulations, promotion and representation. 

As regards the industrial department it is 
pointed out that it continues to perform a 
highly useful service, industrial development 
along the lines of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways showing a progressive improvement 
compared with previous years. ‘Three hun- 
dred and sixty-nine new plants were estab- 
lished in addition to which 193 extensions to 
existing plants were constructed adjacent to 
the company’s lines. The relative aggregate 
capital expenditures by manufacturing and 
other industrial concerns amounted to $99,- 
071,000, compared with $120,013,400 in 1928. 

Colonization and Natural Resources—The 
work of the colonization department is de- 
scribed as being “a source of much gratifica- 
tion.” This department is particularly com- 
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mended for placements of immigrants brought 
to Canada under its auspices, few, if any, 
having become a charge upon the public. 
Dealing with this phase of activity, the report 
states that “partly on account of changes in 
immigration conditions the number of immi- 
grants recruited in Europe was decreased 
about 25 per cent as compared with 1928. 
Central European immigration showed the 
only decrease. There was an increase of 174 
per cent in immigration from Great Britain, 
notwithstanding the limit placed on farm 
labourers entering the country. Assisted im- 
migration under different existing federal 
schemes has been continued. Over 2,600 fam- 
ilies were settled by the Canadian National 
Land Settlement Association on lands in our 
territory in the Prairie Provinces. During the 
year employment was obtained for 15,3855 
immigrants, for 6,000 of whom work was again 
obtained after losing or giving up their posi- 
tions. Many French-Canadian families re- 
turned from the United States. Agricultural 
development work has continued. The officers 
of the department have been active in various 
ways in connection with examinations into 
and the development of natural resources in 
different parts of the Dominion. 


Pensions—The report gives the names and 
service records of 14 employees with fifty or 
over years of service with the railways who 
were pensioned during the year. The general 
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pension scheme, approved by Act of Parlia- 
ment, came into effect on August 1, 1929. It 
applies to all officers and employees, who are 
not already covered by and do not remain 
under previously established superannuation 
or provident funds on a contribution basis. 
The various enactments in connection with the 
pension program of the Canadian National 
Railway system have been outlined from time 
to time in the Lasour Gazerrn, the most re- 
cent references being in the issues of March, 
1929, page 264; April, 1929, page 396; June, 
1929, page 602; January, 1930, page 26; May, 
1930, page 530. 


Medical Department :—Towards the end of 
1927 there was appointed a chief medical of- 
ficer with jurisdiction over the various regional 
medical officers, the purpose being to stan- 
dardize, so far as might be considered wise, 
the work of the medical departments in the 
different regions; also to organize and develop 
various arrangements considered essential for 
the joint protection and benefit of the em- 
ployees and the company. The _ results 
achieved have been particularly satisfactory. 

Much further study and investigation will 
be necessary, however, to determine how far 
the functions of a railway medical department 
may be carried with advantage. Consequently 
what has already been accomplished must be 
regarded as merely the commencement of a 
development which it is believed will become 
much more beneficial. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Fifteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


HE Fifteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference will open in Geneva 
on May 28, the agenda comprising the follow- 
ing items: (1) the age of admission of children 
to employment in non-industrial occupations; 
(2) hours of work in coal mines; and (3) 
partial revision of the Convention concerning 
employment of women during the night. 
Reports have been issued by the International 
Labour Office dealing with each of the above- 
mentioned items. 


Item (1) is to be the subject of a prelim- 
inary discussion with a view to the possi- 
bility of adopting a Draft Convention or 
Recommendation at the 1932 Session. The 
protection of employed children began early 
to interest the legislative authorities of the 
different countries and especially of those 
which were industrialized. Great Britain led 
the way and still remains in the front rank, 
but many others have followed her example. 
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Child labour was, in fact, one of the first evils 
which arose from industrialization, and one 
which required the most energetic remedies. 

Item (2) deals with a subject which was 
before the Conference in 1980, on which 
occasion a Convention was drafted dealing 
with the restriction of hours of work in 
coal mines in Huropean countries, which failed, 
however, on the final vote to obtain the 
necessary two-thirds majority. It will be for 
this year’s Conference to decide whether the 
subject shall be finally dealt with this year. 
It is generally recognized that differences in 
working conditions in the coal-mining industry | 
as between different coal-producing countries 
tend to aggravate and embitter the struggle 
for markets which is one of the chief features 
of the “coal problem” of to-day. Solutions 
of that problem, by international agreements 
relating to production, marketing, etc., are 
being sought or advocated in many quarters; 
but no solution will be complete which is 
not accompanied by an international equali- 
zation of conditions of labour. In view of 
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this, the International Labour Office has for 
some time made a special study of hours of 
work, wages and other conditions of employ- 
ment in mines, and is endeavouring to promote 
their standardization by international agree- 
ment. 

Item (3) relates to minor amendments which 
are proposed in the Convention concerning 
employment of women during the night as 
the result of the experience gained under the 
Convention since its adoption in 1919. The 
two specific points on which revision is pro- 
posed relate respectively to the exclusion of 
women employed in a supervisory capacity, 
and the precise hours of the night during 
which women’s work should be prohibited. 





Ratification of International Labour 
Conventions 


On March 31, 1931, the total number of 
ratifications of International Labour Con- 
ventions registered with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations was 425. The 
ratification of twenty-nine additional Con- 
ventions had been authorized in various coun- 
tries, but had not yet been registered. Four 
new ratifications were registered during the 
month of March. 





Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees 


The Advisory Committee of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office on Salaried Employees 
held its first meeting in Geneva on April 14 
and 15. The following was the agenda of 
the meeting: (1) general examination of the 
claims of salaried employees; (2) protection 
of inventions by wage-earners; (3) clauses 
restricting liberty of employment (Radius 
Clauses); and (4) exchange of views on the 
effect to be given to the clause in the Recom- 
mendation adopted at the Fourteenth Session 
of the Conference providing for the prepara- 
tion of a uniform plan of enquiry into hours 
of work of certain classes of salaried em- 
ployees. 

Although the question of unemployment 
was not on the agenda, a resolution was 


adopted indicating some of the measures 
which were thought to be appropriate in 


order to alleviate unemployment existing 
among salaried employees. 
On the question of the protection of 


salaried employees’ inventions, the Commit- 
tee adopted a resolution expressing the de- 
sire that international regulations on inven- 
tors’ rights for salaried employees should be 
adopted as soon as possible. It was proposed 
that either this question should be placed on 
the agenda of the International Labour Con- 
ference, or that the competent authorities 
should be approached in order that the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Committee may be 
borne in mind when the revision of the Inter- 
national Convention on the protection of 
industrial copyright is discussed in London in 
1933. 





Action in Canada on International Labour 
Conventions 


Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International 
Labour Office, in its issue of April 27, 1931, 
reproduces in summarized form a memoran- 
dum which was communicated to the Inter- 
national Labour Office on February 4, 1931, 
indicating the extent to which the proposals 
contained in the various Conventions and 
Recommendations of the International Labour 
Conference are met by existing legislation 
in Canada. The memorandum in question 
dealt with all of the thirty Conventions and 
thirty-nine Recommendations which have 
been adopted by the International Labour 
Conference from 1919 to 1930. The summary 
published in Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion deals with Conventions on the following 
subjects: Hours; Unemployment; Childbirth; 
Night Work of Women; Minimum Age for 
Employment in Industry; and Night Work 
for Young Persons. The information relat- 
ing to the other Conventions and Recom- 
mendations will be summarized in subsequent 
numbers of Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tron. 


Jurisdiction of Dominion and Provincial Legislatures on Decisions of 


Conference in 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930 


The Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister of Im- 
migration and Colonization, acting on behalf 
of the Hon. G. D. Robertson, Minister 
ot Labour, laid on the table of the House 
of Commons on April 14, the texts of various 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
which had been adopted at the Tenth, 
Eleventh, Twelfth and Fourteenth Sessions cf 


the International Labour Conference; also the 
texts of certain Orders in Council which had 
been passed, on report of the Minister of 
Justice, dealing with the questions of jurisdic- 
tion involved in these subject-matters as be- 
tween the Dominion Parliament and the re- 
spective Provincial Legislatures. It was in- 
timated also on behalf of the Government 
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that the Draft Conventions and Recommend- 
ations in question, together with the Orders 
in Council, had been brought to the attention 
of the different provincial governments. 

The Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted at the Tenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1927, were 
printed in full in the Lasour Gazerre, July, 
1927, page 745; those adopted at the 11th Ses- 
sion were given in the issue of July, 1928, 
page 738; those at the 12th Session in the 
issue of July, 1929, page 757; and those at the 
14th Session in the issue of July, 1930, page 
790. 


Decisions of Conference of 1927 

1. Draft convention concerning sickness in- 
surance for workers in industry and commerce 
and domestic servants. 

2. Draft convention concerning 
surance for agricultural workers. 

3. Recommendations concerning 
principles of sickness insurance. 

Order in Council, P.C. 494, dated 8th March, 
1930, states as follows:— 


Sickness Insurance—The Minister of Justice 
is of opinion that, although legislation on the 
subject dealt with in the Convention concern- 
ing sickness insurance for workers in industry 
and commerce and domestic servants (1927) 
may perhaps be enacted by the Parliament 
of Canada in an ancillary way in relation to 
industrial and commercial undertakings subject 
to its exclusive legislative authority, legislative 
jurisdiction is, as regards those parts of Can- 
ada included within the several provinces, 
primarily vested in the provincial legislatures. 
The proposals of the Convention are directly 
concerned with the civil rights of both em- 
ployers and employees in the province and in- 
cidentally involve the exercise of various 
powers assigned exclusively to the provincial 
legislatures by Section 92 of the British North 
America Act, 1867. Various decisions of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council af- 
ford, in the Minister’s view, strong support 
for the opinion that the provincial legislatures 
are competent to give effect to the proposals 
of the Convention generally and comprehen- 
sively, except for those parts of Canada which 
are not included within the limits of any 
province. As to the latter, exclusive legislative 


sickness in- 


the general 


jurisdiction resides in the Parliament of 
Canada. 
Sickness Insurance in Agriculture—The 


Minister is of opinion that the provincial legis- 
latures are competent, in virtue of their powers 
under Sections 92 and 95 of the British North 
America Act, to give effect to the Convention 
concerning sickness insurance for agricultural 
workers (1927) generally and comprehensively, 
subject to the qualification that the Parlia- 
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ment of Canada alone is competent to give 
effect to these proposals in regard to agricul- 
tural workers in the service of the Dominion 
Government and in those parts of Canada out- 
side the limits of any province. 


General Principles of Sickness Insurance.— 
In the opinion of the Minister the question of 
legislative jurisdiction to give effect to the 
principles set out in the Recommendation 
concerning the general principles of sickness 
insurance (1927) is governed by the opinion 
which the Minister has expressed above in re- 
lation to the Conventions. 


Decisions of Conference of 1928 
1. Draft Convention concerning the creation 
of Minimum Wage fixing machinery. 


2. Recommendation concerning the application 
of minimum Wage fixing machinery. 


Order in Council, P.C. 495, dated 8th March, 
1930, states as follows:— 


Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery —As re- 
gards the Convention concerning the creation 
otf minimum wage fixing machinery and the 
recommendation concerning the application of 
minimum wage fixing machinery (1928), the 
opinion of the Minister is that legislative 
jurisdiction with relation to the creation or 
maintenance of machinery for the fixing of 
minimum rates of wages is, subject to the 
qualifications to be mentioned, vested primar- 
ily in the provincial legislatures. Legislation 
creating minimum wage fixing machinery for 
works and undertakings subject to the exclu- 
sive legislative jurisdiction of the Dominion 
is, however, within the competence of the 
Dominion Government, although until the 
Dominion Parliament so legislates the primary 
authority of the provincial legislatures remains 
unimpaired and unrestricted, but the further 
qualification remains that the Parliament of 
Canada is exclusively competent as regards 
workers, servants or employees of the Domin- 
ion Government and for those parts of Canada 
which are not within the boundaries of a 
province. 

If the Convention should be ratified upon 
the request of the provinces, the Dominion 
Government would, of course, be the only 
proper channel of communication for the 
transmission to the International Labour Office 
of the annual general statement referred to in 
Article 5 of the Convention. 

Minimum wage laws applicable to women 
only are in force in Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia (where no Board has yet been appointed 
to administer the Act),* Manitoba, British 
Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan. In 





* A Minimum Wage Board was appointed in 
Nova Scotia in March, 1930 (LaBour GAZETTE, 
March, 1930, page 255). 
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British Columbia and Alberta statutes are also 
in force which provide for a minimum wage 
for male employees. 


Decisions of Conference of 1929 


1. Recommendation concerning the prevention 
of industrial accidents. 

2. Draft Convention concerning the marking 
of the weight on heavy packages transported by 
vessels. 

3. Recommendation concerning responsibility 
for the protection of power-driven machinery. 

4. Draft Convention concerning the protection 
against accidents of workers employed in load- 
ing or unloading ships. 

5. Recommendation concerning reciprocity as 
regards the protection against accidents of work- 
ers employed in loading or unloading ships. 

6. Recommendation concerning the consulta- 
tion of workers’ and employers’ organizations in 
the drawing up of regulations dealing with the 
safety of workers employed in loading or un- 
loading ships. 

Order in Council P.C. 2980, dated 19th 
December, 1930, states as follows:— 


Accident Prevention—The Minister is of 
opinion that the subject-matter of the Recom- 
mendations concerning the prevention of in- 
dustrial accidents and concerning responsi- 
bility for the protection of power-driven ma- 
chinery (1929) is within the competence of 
the provincial governments, subject to the 
same qualifications as are set forth above. 


Protection of Dockers—The Minister is of 
the opinion that the subject-matter of the 
Convention concerning the marking of the 
weight on heavy packages transported by ves- 
sels, the Convention concerning the protection 
against accidents of workers employed in 
loading or unloading ships, the Recommenda- 
tion concerning reciprocity as regards the 
protection against accidents of workers em- 
ployed in loading or unloading ships and the 
Recommendation concerning the consultation 
of workers’ and employers’ organizations in 
the drawing up of regulations dealing with 
the safety of workers employed in loading or 
unloading ships (1929) is within the legisla- 
tive competence of Parliament. 


Decisions of Conference of 1930 


1. Draft convention concerning forced or com- 
pulsory labour. 

2. Recommendation concerning indirect com- 
pulsion to labour. 

3. Recommendation concerning the regulation 
of forced or compulsory labour. 

4. Draft convention concerning the regulation 
of hours of work in commerce and offices. 

5. Recommendation concerning the regulation 
of hours of work in hotels, restaurants and 
similar establishments. 

6. Recommendation concerning the regulation 
of hours of work in theatres and other places 
of public amusement. 
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7. Recommendation concerning the regulation 
of hours of work in establishments for the 
treatment or the care of the sick, infirm, desti- 
tute or mentally unfit. 

Order in Council P.C. 770, dated 2nd April, 
1931, states as follows:— 

The Minister is satsified that the conditions 
relating to the use of forced or compulsory 
labour, which it is the object of the Draft 
Convention and Recommendations ta regu- 
late and suppress, do not exist in this coun- 
try, and no legislative or other action, whether 
on the part of the Dominion or of the prov- 
inces, is therefore required to give effect, in 
relation to Canada, to the principle set forth 
in those instruments. 

The Draft Convention and the three Recom- 
mendations of the Conference dealing with the 
regulation of hours of work contemplate the 
institution of uniform regulations as to hours 
of work in the various establishments dealt 
with. The implementing of the Draft Con- 
vention and Recommendations depends in 
part upon executive and administrative action 
and in part upon a basis of statutory require- 
ments. Under the British North America Act, 
1867, the distribution of executive authority 
follows the distribution of legislative power as 
between the Dominion and the Provinces and 
the whole power of government, legislative and 
executive, in relation to any given subject- 
matter, rests, consequently, with the govern- 
ment in which it is assigned for legislative 
purposes. It is, in the Minister’s view, in 
harmony with this principle and most con- 
venient, where executive or administrative 
action alone is required to give effect to the 
principles and rules set out in the Draft Con- 
vention and Recommendations and no ques- 
tion of legislative jurisdiction is strictly in- 
volved, that action should be taken by the 
Government, Dominion or Provincial, in which 
is vested the appropriate legislative power in 
relation to the subject-matter. 

The principles and rules which are to be 
given effect by legislative action, clearly in- 
volve legislation which, in its subject-matter, 
would be directly concerned with classes of 
subjects assigned exclusively to the provincial 
legislatures by section 92 of the British North 
America Act, 1867: in particular, with “Local 
works and undertakings” [sec. 92(10)]; “Prop- 
erty and Civil Rights in the Province” [sec. 
92(13)] and perhaps also, “Generally all mat- 
ters of a merely local or private nature in 
the Province” [sec. 92(16)]. Therefore, legis- 
lative jurisdiction touching the subject-mat- 
ter of those principles and rules is, as regards 
those parts of Canada included within the 
several provinces, primarily vested in the proy- 
incial legislatures, and the Minister is of the 
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opinion that it is within the competence of 
the several provincial governments by appro- 
priate legislative or administrative action to 
give effect to the proposals of the said Draft 
Convention and Recommendations, generally, 
and comprehensively, subject only to the fol- 
lowing qualifications.— 

First, legislation upon such of the principles 
and rules set out in the said Draft Conven- 
tion and Recommendations as require legis- 
lative action may, perhaps, be enacted 
by the Parliament of Canada, in an 
ancillary or incidental way, in relation to. in- 
dustrial undertakings, subject to its exclusive 
legislative authority; for example, the classes 
of undertakings enumerated in section 92, 
subsec. 10 (a), (6), (c) of the British North 
America Act, 1867. Tio the extent that such 
legislation may be truly ancillary or neces- 
sarily incidental to the exercise by Parlia- 
ment of the powers conferred upon it, the 
effect of the legislation, if enacted, is that 


Welfare Work in 


The ninth annual year book of “Welfare 
Work in Montreal,” recently published by the 
Montreal Council of Social Agencies, in- 
cludes the report of the Council for the past 
year, and also the reports of the thirty-two 
agencies that are members of the Financial 
Federation under the Council. The work of 
the School for Social Workers at McGill 
University is also described. The projected 
organization of a health service to serve the 
various agencies in Financial Federation be- 
came an accomplished fact in 1930. This ser- 
vice is conducted under the supervision of the 
Child Welfare Association and is stated to 
have been an unqualified success. It is anti- 
eipated that as finances permit, considerable 
expansion of its activities will be made. Dr. 
Frank G. Pedley was appointed executive 
Director of the Federation and Council as 
from November 1, 1930. Dr. Pedley has had 
a wide experience in industrial medicine both 
in Canada and in the United States, and for 
the past few years has directed that Depart- 
ment in the Montreal General Hospital. 

The annual report refers to the heavy 
obligations incurred in 1930 owing to unem- 
ployment in Montreal. The unusual distress 
due to unemployment during the past eight 
months threw unexpected burdens upon the 
Council of Social Agencies. The Sun Life As- 
surance Company have suggested (Lasour 
Gazette, February, 1931, page 168) that a 
central bureau be established for the registra- 
tion and relief where necessary, of unemployed 


provincial authority in relation to the subject- 
matter thereof is superseded and remains in- 
operative so long as the Dominion legislation 
continues in force. But until Parliament so 
legislates, the primary authority of the pro- 
vineial legislatures in relation to that subject- 
matter remains within the provincial area, un- 
impaired and unrestrained. 

Secondly, the Parliament of Canada has ex- 
clusive legislative and executive authority to 
provide for the carrying into effect of the 
principles and rules set out in the said Draft 
Convention and Recommendations in relation 
to such undertakings as are carried on by the 
Dominion Government. 

Thirdly, the Parliament of Canada possesses 
exclusive legislative and administrative juris- 
diction to provide for the carrying into effect 
oi the principles and rules set out in the said 
Draft Convention and Recommendations for 
those parts of Canada which are within the 
boundaries of any province. 


Montreal in 1930 


office workers, and offered the Council the 
use of office space and staff from the com- 
pany’s personnel department. Accepting this 
offer the council made a study of the general 
unemployment situation, and this investiga- 
tion resulted in a decision to appoint a Special 
Committee on Emergency Unemployment Re- 
hef, widely representative of business and 
charitable interests in the city. 

“In view of the fact that there is no public 
department giving outdoor relief in Mont- 
real, it became apparent that the private 
agencies would have to organize the neces- 
sary machinery to provide for the many 
people in distress who could not be cared for 
by existing agencies. Following conferences 
of members of this Council with officers of the 
Central Council of St. Vincent de Paul Socie- 
ties, representing the charitable work of the 
Catholic community, and the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies, it was agreed that if 
the public authorities should desire the ser- 
vices of these agencies in dispensing public 
funds for emergency unemployment relief, each 
organization would take the necessary 
measures to provide for the people in dis- 
tress falling within its own scope. The city 
authorities accepted the offers of assistance on 
this basis, and accordingly the Special Com- 
mittee on Unemployment of the Council 
undertook responsibility for the co-ordination 
of emergency relief services for the Protestant 
community.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MARCH, 1931 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment sitwation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources :— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on April 1 was 7,507, their em- 
ployees numbering 899,823 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


March was 1,825, having an aggregate 
membership of 208,387 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 67 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of April, 1931, as Reported 
by Employers 


According to data tabulated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics from 7,507 firms, 
employment at the beginning of April showed 
a seasonal falling-off, but this was smaller 
than the average decline recorded on April 
1 in the years since 1920. The payrolls of 
these firms aggregated 899.823 persons, com- 
pared with 902,833 in the preceding month. 
The index, based on the 1926 average as 100, 
stood at 99.7, as compared with 100.2 on 
March 1, and with 107.8, 110.4, 102.3, 97.4, 
92.5, 88.3, 90.4, 88.7, 81.8 and 85.1 on April 
1, 1980, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. Thus the index 
at the latest date, while lower than in 1930, 
1929 and 1928, was higher than it was at the 
beginning of April in earlier years of the 
record. 

The most outstanding changes in employ- 
ment were the increases in manufacturing, 
which were unusually large for the time of 
year, and the heavy seasonal losses in logging 
camps. In addition, there were important 
advances in building construction, transporta- 
tion and trade, while considerable curtail- 
ment was indicated in highway and railway 
construction and coal mining. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All provinces except Ontario registered re- 
duced employment, the losses in Quebec in- 
volving the greatest number of workers. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a further 
decrease in employment in the Maritime 
provinces on Arpril 1, when the 549 co-oper- 
ating employers reduced their payrolls by 


1584 persons to 69,546. Construction was 
slacker, and logging showed important sea- 
sonal losses, while manufacturing and shipping 
were decidedly brisker, and trade also showed 
improvement. The index, at 102.3, was 
between five and six points lower than at the 
beginning of April, 1980, when rather smaller 
declines had been indicated. 


Quebec—Manufactures showed heightened 
activity, there being increases in the textile, 
iron and steel, lumber, tobacco and non-ferrous 
metal divisions; on the other hand, losses 
were noted in pulp and paper, vegetable food 
and some other factories. Mining, transpor- 
tation, building construction and _ trade 
afforded more employment, while logging re- 
ported large seasonal contractions, and rail- 
road construction was also slacker. Statements 
were received from 1,743 firms, with 260,339 
employees, as against 263,099 on March 1. 
The index was lower than on the same date 
last year, although the curtailment then indi- 
cated was on a much larger scale. 


Ontario—The trend of employment was 
upward in Ontario, where 3,369 employers 
added 3,152 workers to their staffs, bringing 
them to 377,494 on April 1. A pronounced 
reduction had been registered by the firms 
making returns for the same date in 1980, 
but the index then was some ten points higher 
than at the beginning of April this year. 
Important seasonal losses were indicated in 
logging on the date under review, and highway 
construction also showed curtailment, while 
manufactures (notably of iron and steel pro- 
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ducts), building construction, transportation 
and trade recorded increased employment. 


Prairie Provinces—Further seasonal losses 
were noted in the Prairie provinces, but these 
involved fewer workers than those reported 
on April 1, 1930, when the index was, how- 
ever, higher than on the date under review. 
Most of the decline this year took place in 
coal mining, logging, building construction and 
trade, while manufacturing, chiefly of iron and 
steel products, and railway operation showed 
improvement. The working forces of the 
1,091 co-operating employers aggregated 117- 
843 persons, compared with 119,006 on March 
1. The index, at 97.7, was over five points 
lower than on April 1, 1930. 


Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in Montreal, Tor- 
onto, Ottawa, Hamilton and Windsor and the 
Adjacent Border Cities, while losses were 
noted in Quebee City, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. 


Montreal—Expansion was shown in Mont- 
real, according to 984 firms who reported the 
addition of 1,701 persons to their staffs, bring- 
ing them to 142,653 on April 1. Activity was 
less than on the same date last year, 
although the gains then indicated were on a 
smaller scale. Iron and_ steel, non-ferrous 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia—Continued curtailment 


was indicated in British Columbia, according 
to returns tabulated by the Bureau from 755 
firms with 74,660 employees, or 804 less than 
in the preceding month. Additions to staffs 
had been indicated on April 1 a year ago, 
when employment was in greater volume. 
There were gains at the beginning of April, 
1931, in manufacturing, especially of lumber 
products, and in logging, railway construc- 
tion and trade, while mining, transportation 
and building and highway construction re- 
leased help. 
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metal and tobacco factories, building, trans- 
portation and trade recorded heightened 
activity as compared with March 1, while the 
fluctuations in other industries were slight. 

Quebec-—Manufacturing and trade registered 
gains in Quebec City, but construction was 
slacker. Statements were received from 128 
employers with 12,876 workers, as compared 
with 12,977 in the preceding month. Improve- 
ment was indicated on April 1, 1930, but the 
index then was lower than on the date under 
review. 
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Toronto——Further advances were reported 
in Toronto, where employment was not quite 
so active as at the beginning of April, 1930. 
The working forces of the 1,068 co-operating 
firms totalled 121,412 persons, or 2,298 more 
than on March 1. Considerable improvement 
was registered in manufacturing, notably of 
food, iron and stee] and textile products, while 
construction and trade also afforded more em- 
ployment. 


Ottawa—There was an increase in activity 
in Ottawa, chiefly in construction and manu- 
facturing; an aggregate payroll of 14,076 
workers was reported by the 152 employers 
whose statistics were tabulated, and who had 


13,593 in their last report. The index was 
higher than in the spring of 1980, when the 
trend was also upward. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing, especially of iron 
and steel products, afforded heightened em- 
ployment in Hamilton, while construction re- 
leased employees. Returns were compiled 
from 223 firms employing 34,031 persons, or 
1,269 more than on March 1. The level of 
employment was lower than on the same 
date last year, when no general change was 
indicated. 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
There was a considerable increase in employ- 
ment in the Border Cities on April 1. Data 


Nore.—T he ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 1, shows the proportion of employees inthe indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 














Maritime Prairie British 
-—— Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
85-1 98-0 76-6 88-9 88-1 78-2 
81-8 90-5 73°9 86-4 81-5 76-2 
88:7 101-5 81-5 94-1 82-9 82-3 
90-4 94-9 87-2 93-3 86-3 88-3 
88-3 93-6 85-6 90-4 83-5 88-8 
92-5 95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
97-4 97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
102-6 97-5 100-9 106°3 101-8 97-0 
102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
116-2 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
126-8 127°3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
125°6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
116-5 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
118-9 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
118-8 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
116-6 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
108-5 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
101- 119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
100-7 110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
100-2 104°5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
99-+7 102°3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
Relative Weight of Employment by Districts 
BS AbvADTIL 1s LOS La ete Avon enseainaeaerenen 100-0 7-7 28-9 42-0 13-1 8-3 
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were received from 137 firms employing 12,912 
workers, as against 11,803 in the preceding 
month. Automobile plants reported a very 
large share of the advance, while other groups 
showed only slight changes. Activity was not 
so great as in the spring of 1980, although the 
expansion then indicated was on a smaller 
scale. 


Winnipeg —Employment decreased in Win- 
nipeg, where 302 persons were released from 
the payrolls of the 350 employers furnishing 
statistics, who reported 29,337 workers. Manu- 
facturing as a whole was rather brisker, but 
construction and trade were slacker. On 
April 1, 1930, a loss had also been indi- 
cated, but the index then was higher. 


Vancouwver—Considerable declines were 
noted in Vancouver, according to 303 firms 
with 29,126 employees, as compared with 30,- 
818 in the preceding month. The most marked 
decreases were in construction and shipping. 
Gains had been made at the beginning of 
April last year, when the index was higher. 


Manufacturing 


Further improvement was recorded in manu- 
facturing, particularly in the iron and steel 
industries. Lumber, textile, leather non- 
ferrous metal, food, pulp and paper and 
electric current plants also afforded increased 
employment, while rubber and mineral pro- 
duct works showed curtailment. Statements 


Norr.—The “Relative Weight’’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of ali 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tair II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
































— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
TAO Ee Nee ieiacsis preemie QT oA II, toes reper sO re sn, wl Re ilane as Slerspelllaberebelty>.creasialele 85-6 80-6 
B44. Fibers we on creck 95-8 96-5 OBO itare who cc 87-7 75 +2 
QUCS Bh lem cice caret ke 93 +7 96-8 BOT Pb ilitislete-sceecae 84-2 86-4 
89-7 99-5 94-0 93 -2 8 eB ite, takers na) eked 85-7 88-7 
94-3 96-0 96-9 92-1 95-1 102-4 92-8 97-5 
98-0 102-6 102-5 98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
98-6 109-3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 

100-3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
101-0 106°3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103 -0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
105-9 112-8 110-2 120°8 104-8 136:4 108-7 104-8 
109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 411-2 111-7 
115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
115-1 126-6 119-3 118-9 115-7 155-9 1154 106:6 
113-0 122-1 120°5 115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102: 
104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
106-9 114-3 115-9 110-3 120°3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
107°5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168°5 107°6 104°5 
108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177°3 108-0 107-7 
114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110:9 109-9 
119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168°3 111°5 110-9 
120-3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
122-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117°3 114-1 
120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
120-5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
121-8 133 -6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
117-1 127-1 122-9 121-8 128-7 123-5 1138 109-4 
107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122°8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
108+7 110-0 115-9 116-0 120°4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
109-2 111-7 116-5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103 +4 110-4 
110-8 115-3 117-8 125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
116-6 122-3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
116-0 130-1 117-8 129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
114-5 138-2 115-4 131-8 112-6 120-8 110:3 111-7 
113-2 138-5 114-7 125-6 105-6 121-2 110:7 114-0 
114-1 138-3 116-2 127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
112-6 135-3 115-5 124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
108-6 128-0 113-8 116-0 104-6 113-6 104°3 107-4 
102-4 127-0 107-5 112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
102-8 120-7 107-1 113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
105-1 123-3 107°5 117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
106-2 122-2 109-5 121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
Relative Weight of 
Pe ok Py 
ities as at April 1, 
1931 oeaaess Boers 15-8 1-4 13-5 1-6 3-8 1:4 3-3 3-2 
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were received from 4,580 manufacturers, em- 
ploying 487,678 operatives, as compared with 
476,810 in the preceding month. The increase 
exceeded the average gain noted on April 1, 
in the years since 1920; it was considerably 
larger than that recorded at the beginning of 
April in 1930, but the index was the: much 
higher than on the date under review. 


Animal Products, Edible —Improvement was 
noted in meat-packing establishments while 
dairies and fish-preserving plants were rather 
slacker, There were gains in all except the 
Western Provinces. Statements werc tabu- 
lated from 191 firms employing 16,516 workers, 
as against 16,414 at the beginning of March. 


This increase was practically the same as that 
recorded on April 1, 1930, when the index 
number was several points higher, 

Leather and Products—All branches of the 
leather group reported increases in personnel, 
those in footwear factories being most pro- 
nounced. The 228 co-operating employers en- 
larged their payrolls from 17,927 persons in 
the preceding month, to 18,408 at the begin- 
ning of April. A falling-off had been indicated 
on April 1 a year ago, when employment was 
at the same level. 

Lumber and Products.—Seasonal expansion 
was indicated in rough and dressed Jumber 
mills, in vehicle and coniainer factories, while 


Taste III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 


Note.—The “Relative Weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 









































SS All in- Manu- | Logging | Mining |Commun-| Trnas- Con- Services | Trade 
dustries | facturing ications | portation |} struction 
85-1 87-3 80-3 92-1 87-5 88-2 53-2 81-7 91-8 
81-8 84-4 49-1 93-0 84-4 89-4 49-9 79-1 7-9 
88-7 92-6 114-3 101-5 84-2 92-5 52-3 79-3 80-5 
90-4 93-6 97-8 104-1 91-0 95-7 56-1 90-2 90-3 
88-3 91-2 85-7 98-5 92-4 91-0 59-4 90-0 92-9 
92-5 96-6 79-2 92-5 95-0 93-4 69-8 94-2 95-4 
97-4 101-5 85-7 103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
100-7 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
102-0 102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75:8 105-8 110-0 
102-6 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73-3 105-3 109-7 
102-3 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
106-8 109-0 78-5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
113-8 112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
117-7 113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154°3 130-8 115-3 
119-3 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
119-1 115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
118-8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
118-9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
116-7 112-9 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
109-1 107:3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
110-5 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117°3 119-7 
111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
110-4 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-5 85-4 121-1 122-5 
116-2 119-8 75-8 115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
122-2 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
124-7 120°3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
127-8 121-6 74-0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
126-8 119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
125-6 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
124-6 117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
119-1 112-8 212-3 127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
111-2 106-5 200-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
111-6 110-2 209-8 123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
110-2 110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
107-8 111:3 87-6 114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
111-4 112-4 63-5 114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
116-5 113-6 90-0 115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
118-9 111-3 82-1 113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
118-8 110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 108-2 54-3 116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
116-2 107-8 70-8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
112-9 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
108-5 100-6 106-5 117°8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
101-7 93-7 107-6 114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
: 100-7 96-1 102-2 111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
nee ‘ Sree See ss scavenge ae ie oe see 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
DELO ein i mses dren tere : . 9 108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122- 23° 
Relative Weight of Em- ; at 
ployment by Industries as 
BbpApril 1h 198te ses o nts 0 100-0 54-2 1:3 5-4 3-0 12-1 12-0 2°3 9-7 
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Taste IV-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 













































































Industries 1Relative | Aprill | March1 | April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 
weight 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
Manufacturing.......... Hefei oeretete tieterejars 54-2 99-7 97-6 111-3 116-5 106-6 101:5 96-6 
Animal products—edible. aces 1:8 95-4 95-0 100-1 106:7 97-5 94-5 88-0 
Hux iand! products. ...am.Soacenck eons 2 90-9 89-1 95-4 94-8 92-0 25-9 95-8 
Leather and products............... 2-0 91-7 89-9 91-5 91-9 108-6 103-2 100-6 
Lumber and products............... 4:3 73°6 70°5 91-1 95-3 91-7 88-3 87:3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-0 54-8 51-8 76-7 81-9 81-0 76-7 80-0 
Burnituress 5. ee enone 1:0 105-5 105-5 114-7 120-2 116-1 108 +5 £9-3 
Other lumber PLOGUCUS Saou wieenveets 1:3 105-3 99°3 115-9 117°+3 106-8 110-1 99:2 
Musical instruments................. “1 46-1 49-1 64-2 93-2 00-5 100-6 92-8 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-1 98-6 97-6 100-0 101-6 95-0 93-6 91-8 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-4 96-1 95-4 108-3 108-3 106-6 102-9 95+3 
Pulp rand paper: on cca oee woceececs 2-8 83-5 2°7 102-8 104-4 107-0 102°8 23-0 
Paper products: jo. nee eee. 8 100-3 99-1 106-4 110-3 107-6 105-3 98-9 
Printing and publishing... 2-8 111-4 Db jicd) 116°3 113-3 106-6 102-5 97-6 
Rubber products..........- arte 1-4 102-1 102-8 126-1 133-3 120°3 108-8 99-3 
Mextile products... ssccscacc ne coats ne 9-4 104-0 102-5 107-4 110-5 106-5 104-8 101-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-3 103-0 103 «2 102-8 108-4 107-9 106-1 100-3 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-9 108-6 106-6 110-5 112-6 102-9 104-8 99-4 
arments and personal furnishings 3-2 106-8 106-1 112-6 111-0 104-9 104-6 102-4 
Other textile products............. 1-0 92-6 89-0 102-4 112-1 113-0 103-4 101-7 
Plant products (n.e.8.)........0+ss65- 1-6 115-6 114-6 118-3 121-2 116-3 102-3 98-5 
SCODACCOD Senne ic aes ct eee oY) 106+7 105-4 104-1 LOS OE he sersre acess cl ssseuatorarcteceal | eel eee 
Distilled and malt liquors......... “7 128-7 127-7 140-5 TAQ S25 RSs seer t aaa ee eel ae on eee 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 101-4 122-4 170-8 170-2 141-2 111-1 105-8 
Chemicals and allied products....... “9 119-8 118-9 120-7 118-9 111:3 102-3 100-7 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-1 96-9 95-4 109-7 114-4 104-0 95-0 GO-4 
PileetricCurrentesese «art rece 1-7 121-4 118-4 125-3 117-0 110-4 99-6 93-7 
Electrical apparatus.......... Se 1-7 136-3 136-2 158-6 134-0 110-1 106-5 93-5 
Tron and steel products.............. 14-5 100°3 96-0 119-3 134-2 112-0 104-8 100-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-6 113-3 106-8 127-0 139-6 119-2 113-2 99-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1:3 99-8 99-8 128-8 128-0 118-3 112-1 98-8 
Agricultural implements 5 56-4 45-8 85-6 124-0 103-0 114-4 96-2 
Hand!vehiclessa.. 7.2 coee cee 6-8 101-7 97-0 118-0 138-7 110-9 100-1 102-4 
Automobiles and parts 1-7 105-9 94-4 151-0 209-0 140-2 96-6 108-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... “4 108-9 98:5 133-3 122-2 117-0 109-0 100°3 
Heating appliances................ 5 102-7 87-0 109-6 132-1 106-3 98-4 98-2 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 1-0 138-3 146-7 172-7 169-7 133-3 108-1 98-4 
Foundry and machine shops pro- 
ucts sent Sure «aren tiene cae “6 99-1 97-3 115-6 137-0 105-3 111-7 106-2 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-8 93-3 91-0 111-9 114-1 106-5 104-8 97-0 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-1 11¢-7 116-7 128-8 131-7 117-9 111-1 96-4 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1:3 120-9 122-6 139-3 128-0 110-0 100-2 96-1 
MISCO ERGOUS. crim Pc.. semijaccmeck = 2-5 105-4 105-7 111-9 112-0 97-8 105-0 96-9 
Logging........  Mereteja Pete DecBtele STAaee 1:3 42-9 82-7 87-6 83-1 88:3 85-7 79-2 
IMAG PR isle cides vents See oie keen ek 5-4 108-1 109-5 114-5 112-9 109-0 103-0 92-5 
Cons SF 0,5 Serayetehs a Te erat ao eS 2-8 96-0 99-5 98-9 103-3 104-9 104-7 92-8 
MET ALIG OFS praiats ssais rreverapiseew share 1-8 138-8 138-4 145-6 129-3 123-8 103-9 92-8 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 8 102-0 98-1 122-7 121-9 101-1 95-0 89-6 
Communications 3-0 103-3 103 +9 117-1 113-5 102-3 101-9 95-0 
Telegraphs 0-6 100-3 102-0 109-1 114-2 100-9 102-4 88-6 
Telephones 2-4 104-0 104-3 119-2 113-3 102-8 101-9 96-8 
TG ONS OTL Ma wsalatase vin peaks gia Gicsaye a Bois 305 12-1 94-3 93-2 99-5 101-8 98-2 96-2 93-4 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-6 118-4 118-6 118-8 113-3 103-3 98-4 96-6 
Steam railways. jos. vache seis ores aioe 8-0 91-2 90-9 96-8 102-7 99-4 98-6 94-6 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 15 79:8 73-0 88-3 81-0 84-7 80-2 82-5 
onstruction and Maintenance........... 12-0 96-8 101-1 86-4 85-4 78°6 72-5 69-8 
BSUS, 2 af oceieye atteus ara ge che eo) oioysve, yeh 4-1 94-1 90-3 110-5 102-5 87-1 88-7 81-7 
Highway.. 4-6 123-9 138-1 57-8 88-2 43-2 35-7 26-7 
RAUL WEY. 7 beck soles sia snipe eles +6 33 76-3 81-0 75-1 7:3 82-9 73:0 75:8 
CTUICES «rc siachiddais + eneis dda ac etuioe 2:3 122-0 121-8 126-1 121-1 108 +4 99-0 94-2 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1:3 118-2 120°5 124-3 115-6 100°3 92-7 90-6 
Professional 5°; . cect ences ae +2 125-2 125-9 127-0 124-5 119-2 103-1 101-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 8 127-4 122-6 128-9 128-9 117-2 106°5 973 
LDV GAGE FR na Sele ce on ote oe oa eta on. s beetle MRS 9-7 123-1 122-0 123-1 122-5 111-1 102-3 95-4 
Re tail $4. < sre cresttasroke (0,0 Bieter otasioie,« Ble loia:> 7-1 129-9 128-1 127-4 127-9 113-6 103-7 95-7 
Wholesales: ci.cccses cose oes sterec cen 2-6 108-0 108-5 113-3 110°8 105-9 99-6 94-9 
ALL UMEUSESSES tan aeieis tereielolaee Wei ere eas sk, 100-0 99-7 100-2 107-8 110-4 102-3 97-4 92-5 











1The ‘‘Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms makings returns on the date under review. 
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other branches of the group were also busier. 
The general improvement was greater than 
that noted on the same date a year ago, when 
the index was, however, many points higher. 
Statistics were compiled from 756 manufac- 
turers, with 38,225 employees, as ccmpared 
with 36,611 at the beginning of March The 
largest gains were in British Columbia. 


Musical Instruments—-There was a decline 
in musical instrument factories, 36 of which 
employed 1,348 persons, or 78 less than on 
March 1. The reduction took place in Ontario. 
Employment was not so active as at the be- 
ginning of April, 1930, although the losses 
then indicated were slightly larger. 


Plant Products, Edible—There. was an in- 
crease in employment in the period under 
review, chiefly in canning, bakery, chocolate 
and confectionery factories. Returns were 
tabulated from 383 firms, whose payrolls rose 
from 27,452 persons in the preceding month 
to 27,722 at the beginning of April. Most of 
the gain took place in Ontario. The index 
was slightly lower than im the spring last 
year, although a decrease had then been noted. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The movement 
in pulp and paper and paper product facto- 
ries was upward, while printing and publishing 
sshops were rather slacker. According to data 
received from 546 firms, they employed 57,796 
workers, as compared with 57,465 in their last 
report. Increases were noted in Ontario, but 
there were losses in Quebec and British Col- 
lumbia. Employment was in smaller volume 
than on April 1, 1980, when curtailment had 
been indicated. 


Rubber Products—Activity in 41 rubber 
works declined, 124 persons being released 
from their staffs, which totalled 13,022. A 
rather larger reduction had been shown on 
the same date last year, but the index then 
was many points higher. 


Textile Products—There was a further in- 
crease in employment in textiles at the be- 
ginning of April, chiedy in knitting, garment 
and miscellaneous textile factories, while silk 
plants were slacker. Improvement had also 
been noted on April 1, 1930, when the situa- 
tion was more favourable. Statements were 
compiled from 733 manufacturers with 84,431 
employees, or 1,408 more than on March 1, 
1931. There were general gains, those in 
Ontario being greatest. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
Moderate improvements in employment were 
recorded in this group, 92 persons being added 
to the working forces of the 146 co-operating 
establishments, which employed 14,693 workers 


on the date under review. There were in- 
creases in Quebec but decreases in Ontario. 
The index was a few points lower than in the 
spring last year. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—One hun- 
dred and twenty-eight plants turning out 
chemical and allied products reported 8,471 
employees, as compared with 8,431 in their 
last return. Quebec registered practically all 
this slight gain, while the tendency in Ontario 
was downward. The index was very slightly 
lower than on April 1, 1930. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Another 
but less pronounced increase in personnel was 
noted in building material works, 155 of which 
employed 10,013 persons, as against 9,942 in 
their last report, This advance involved a 
much smaller number of persons than that 
indicated on the corresponding date in 1980, 
when the index was higher. 


Electric Current —Further improvement was 
shown in this group, in which 93 plants re- 
ported 14,774 workers, or 336 more than at 
the beginning of March. There were gains 
in all provinces except British Columbia, those 
in Ontario being greatest. The level of em- 
ployment was lower than on April 1, 1930, 
but higher than in the spring of other years 
of the record. 


Electrical Apparatus —Employment in elec- 
trical appliance factories showed practically 
no change, according to the 72 ‘co-operating 
firms, who reported 15,230 persons on their 
payrolls. An increase had been noted on 
April 1, 1930, when the index was considerably 
higher. 


Tron and Steel Products—Statistics were re- 
ceived from 721 manufacturers in this group, 
whose staffs were enlarged by 5,940 employees 
to 130,040 at the beginning of April. There 
were considerable gains in the automobile 
and other vehicle, agricultural implement, 
crude, rolled and forged, heating appliance 
and boiler and machinery industries. Im- 
provement was shown in all provinces, that in 
Ontario being most noteworthy. Less pro- 
nounced expansion had been recorded in the 
same period last year, but the index number 
then was some 19 points higher than on 
April 1, 1981. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Returns tabu- 
lated from 122 manufacturers in this group 
showed that they employed 18,515 persons, 
as against 17,973 on March 1. Most of the 
increase took place in smelting and refining 
and in the lead, tin, zinc and copper group, in 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. The 
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level of employment was lower than in the Transportation 
spring of 1930, although curtailment had then See railwar ame Wate cane ortation 
been indicated. dee x 


Mineral Products—Reduced activity was 
reported in these industries at the beginning 
of April, 119 workers having been let out 
from the forces of the 94 co-operating estab- 
lishments, in which 11,969 persons were em- 
ployed at the beginning of April. The volume 
of employment in this group was less than 
in the same period last year. 


Logging 


Continued and larger seasonal losses were 
shown in logging camps, 241 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 22,249 men on March 1 
to 11,581 on the date under review. The 
most extensive decreases were in Quebec and 
Ontario, although all provinces except British 
Columbia indicated reductions. Much larger 
contractions had been reported on April 1, 
1930, following a season of decidedly greater 
activity, and the index was then considerably 
higher. 

Mining 

Coal—As is customary at the beginning of 
April, there was a falling-off in employment 
in coal mines during the period being re- 
viewed, mainly in the Prairie Provinces. 
Data were received from 83 operators, whose 
staffs included 25,475 employees, as against 
26,405 in their last report. The index was 
lower than in the spring of last year, although 
larger declines had then been reported. 


Metallic Ores—Reports were received from 
66 firms in this group, employing 16,238 
workers, or very slightly more than at the 
beginning of March. Losses had been indi- 
eated on the same date in 1930, when the 
index number was several points higher. 


Non-metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Advances were registered in quarries and other 
divisions of this group; 76 firms employed 
6,693 persons as compared with 6,482 in the 
preceding month. Larger gains were indi- 
cated by the 70 employers furnishing statis- 
tics on April 1 last year, and activity then 
was much greater. 


Communications 


According to information received from 65 
communication companies and branches, they 
reduced their staffs by 166 employees to 26,- 
677 on April 1. The decline took place largely 
in the Western Provinces. A greater falling- 
off in employment had been recorded on April 
1, 1930, but employment was then brisker 
than on the date under review. 


registered advances, while small losses were 
indicated in local transportation. Statistics 
were compiled from 337 employers of 108,914 
workers, as compared with 107,539 on March 
1. Of the former number, 23,967 persons be- 
longed in the local transportation, 71,701 in 
the steam railway and 13,246 in the water 
transportation division. In the electric rail- 
way and cartage branch, employment was in 
much the same volume as on the correspond- 
ing date last year, but the indexes in steam 
railway and water transportation were lower. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Statements were compiled from 
681 building contractors, with 36,870 persons 
in their employ, or 1,598 more than in their 
last report. The improvement took place in 
Quebee and Ontario, while activity declined 
in the Western Provinces. Although the in- 
crease indicated on April 1, 1930, was not so 
extensive, the index then was higher. 


Highway—Further curtailment in staffs was 
noted on highway construction and mainten- 
ance; 270 contractors employed 41,515 men, 
as compared with 45,869 in the preceding 
month. Ontario and British Columbia re- 
ported the greatest declines. Improvement 
had been shown on April 1, 1980, but the 
number then reported in this work was very 
much less than in the period under review, 
when unemployment relief works were con- 
tinuing. 


Railway—There was a decrease in employ- 
ment in the construction departments of the 
railways in the Maritime Provinces and Que- 
bec, while gains were indicated in British 
Columbia. The working forces of the 46 co- 
operating contractors and divisional superin- 
tendents aggregated 30,015 men, whereas in 
the preceding month they had 31,907 em- 
ployees. The index number was. slightly 
higher than in the spring of 1980, although 
improvement had then been recorded. 


Services 


This group showed practically no general 
change, according to 243 firms with 21,057 
employees, compared with 21,043 in the pre- 
ceding month. Laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments registered improvement, but 
hotels and restaurants released help. The 
trend was upward at the beginning of April, 
1930, and employment then was in rather 
greater volume than on the date under re- 
view. 
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Trade 


There was a gain of 924 persons in the forces 
of the 819° co-operating wholesale and retail 
establishments, which employed 87,110 work- 
ers on April 1. Very little general change had 
been indicated on the same date a year ago, 
when the index of employment, at 123-1, was 
the same as on the date under review. A 
small falling-off was registered in wholesale 
houses, while the trend was upward in retail 
stores. 


Tables 


Index numbers by economic areas, leading 
cities and industries, respectively, are given 
in the acompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area, or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on the date under 


review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of March, 1931 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
in work other than their own trades, or who 
are idle because of illness are not considered 
as unemployed, while unions involved in in- 
dustrial disputes are excluded from these tabu- 
lations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 


persons, of whom 32,208 were without work 
at the end of the month. An adverse em- 
ployment situation was shown from March, 
1930, when 10°8 per cent of the members 


recorded were idle. Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba unions registered 
heightened activity, though the expansion 


noted was slight, the advance in Quebec being 
chiefly due to somewhat better conditions 
prevailing for garment workers who, while 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

At the close of March there was practically 
no change from the previous month in the 
unemployment level among local trade unions, 
the percentage of idleness standing at 15:5 
in contrast with a percentage of 15:6 on the 
last day of February. During March 1,825 
labour organizations co-operated with the 
Department in making returns on unemploy- 
ment, these embracing a membership of 208,387 


showing considerable short time, recorded few 
workers as actually without employment. In 
Ontario a general upward employment trend 
was noticed throughout the province. Im- 
provement in building and construction and 
transportation in Manitoba was partially offset 
by reductions in manufactures. In Nova 
Scotia the tendency was toward greater em- 
ployment though the change was nominal only, 
Of the reductions in the remaining provinces 
which were almost sufficient to offset these 
gains, the most substantial was indicated by 
Alberta unions, coal mines in this province 
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suffering pronounced depression. All previnces 
participated in the retrogressive employment 
movement shown over March, 1930, the re- 
cessions in each province with the exception 
of Nova Scotia being noteworthy and affecting 
the majority of trades, building and construc- 
tion showing the greatest curtailment of 
activity, 

TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 














Bl 
veel os g 
2) 
AM! @ 5 & 
Month ae a | 3 2 
aoa| & 5 o | & ° 3 = 
SE/Al/ sine) 8/8] eh leel 3 
as| Flo|S| 8/4] 8issi a 
“Al eo} S)/e/8)]/3)8)e°| 8 
tN Ce On| wet ead || <a eo 
Average 1919..... 3-1] 2-0) 3-4] 2-7] 2-1] 3-2] 2-0) 7-9] 3-4 
Average 1920..... 1-8] 2-0} 7-2] 3-4] 3-1] 3-2] 2-8]11-2) 4-9 
Average 1921..... 11-3] 8-5|16-6| 9-7| 8-5) 7-8} 7-8/23-5)12-7 
Average 1922 7-1} 4-3) 8-6} 5-0} 8-9] 5-4] 6-1]12-4| 7-1 
Average 1923 3-0] 2-0] 6-7) 3-7] 5-8} 3-0} 6-0] 5-8) 4-9 
Average 1924..... 5-1] 4-0|10-9} 6-1] 6-5) 4-3] 5-4] 5-8) 7-2 
Average 1925..... 5-0} 3-6|10-9} 5-5} 5-1) 3-3] 8-4) 5-7| 7-0 
Average 1926..... 7-8] 2-1] 6-8] 4-2) 3-6] 3-0] 4-9] 5-5) 5-1 
Average 1927..... 3-7} 1-9] 6-8} 4-1] 4-4] 3-2] 4-1] 5-5) 4-9 
Average 1928..... 4-0} 1-2) 6-1] 3-5) 4-2] 3-0} 4-2) 5-1) 4-5 
Average 1929..... 4-0] 1-6] 7-7] 4-3] 7-1] 5-3] 6-4) 5-9) 5-7 
Average 1930..... 5-4] 3-7/14-0/10-4] 9-6/10-6]13-3/11-6)11-1 
Mar 1919....... 2-2] 3-0] 3-9] 6-7] 1-2] 5-3) 3-6] 8-2] 5-0 
Mazo 1920.12 1-9} 3-1] 3-3] 2-3} 3-2] 4-0) 2-1] 7-6} 3-1 
Mar, 1921. ..... 2 17-9}11-7}16-9]13-0}10-5|12-1| 9-8/34-6/16-5 
Mar, “1922.08. 5: 9-5] 7-1] 7-7| 8-3/14-1/11-0|10-1]17-7| 9-6 
Wiese 1993. hes io. 3-0) 1-4] 7-3] 5-5] 8-5] 5-0} 7-6|14-0| 6-8 
Miers 21924 2 oars 3-6) 3-6] 8-7| 7-0] 7-4] 6-5} 5-3] 3-2] 6-7 
Warn) 1025.5 5..0'- 3-7| 2-4/11-6] 7-2] 8-2] 6-6]11-2| 7-8] 8-5 
Mars 1926.00.20 19-0] 2-7] 6-5| 8-4] 7-0| 6-8] 4-6] 3-0) 7-3 
Mere 1927 0. caer 13-1] 1-6] 6-5] 4-¢| 5-6] 4-1) 4-4) 4-4] 5-7 
Mare 192850. aaa 10-9] 2-3) 7-0] 5-8) 7-5| 7-5] 5-5] 5-0} 6-5 
Ay fe 1929). he foteres 3-0] 1-7| 7-9} 5-1|10-7| 7-1] 5-2] 8-0] 6-3 
ebs,) 1929) 2.40 6-90] 1-8] 9-0] 5-3) 9-6] 7-0] 5-4] 7-3! 6-8 
Mar; 1929. o.3.0 6-2} 1-4] 7-9| 4-5] 9-2) 7-3] 4-9] 4-8] 6-0 
April, 1929.3..... 6-0) 1-3} 9-3] 3-0) 3-9] 3-9] 5-3] 6-0) 5-5 
3-9] +5] 6-8] 2-6] 3-7| 2-9] 4-3] 2-3] 4-0 
3-3] 1-0| 2-9] 2-5] 3-1) 2-8] 4-3] 2-6] 2-9 
2-0) -8| 4-8} 2-2] 38-1] 1-8] 2-7] 2-7] 3-0 
2-2) -8| 4-6] 2-5] 2-5] 1-8] 5-7) 3-9) 3-5 
1-8] 1-6] 3-9] 3-1] 4-7] 2-5] 6-1] 4-5] 3-7 
.| 2-3] 2-3] 7-8] 4-4] 9-3] 4-0] 7-2] 6-9) 6-0 
.| 5-1] 3-0/13-6] 6-3/10-5| 8-8/10-8] 9-8] 9-3 
5-2) 2-4)14-5) 9-7/12-8/13-0]13-9]11-5/11-4 
7-8] 4-0|11-3| 9-8|10-0/12-1|13-7/13-8]10-8 
6-1] 3-2/12-1)11-1/10-4|15-0/14-9/14-8)11-5 
5-5| 3-9|10-0|10-8|10-5/14-7|16-9|12-4|10-8 
5-6| 2-8} 8-3] 8-8) 8-9|11-0/15-6} 9-7) 9-0 
4-1] 2-2|14-8| 7-7] 9-0) 7-9/16-5/10-6)10-3 
3-3| 2-8|17-5| 7-4] 9-2] 8-9/14-3] 8-4/10-6 
5-8] 2-5|11-5| 8-1] 8-4] 8-2)12-7| 8-8) 9-2 
5-2| 1-6|12-3| 8-5] 7-2) 6-7|11-6| 8-9| 9-3 
5-2| 2-3/12-7] 9-6] 6-5| 4-9} 8-7/10-1| 9-4 
4-1] 4-6]14-5/11-2] 8-8] 7-7| 9-2|10-5)10-8 
4-4] 5-1/19-2/13-9/10-9/12-7|10-9]14-0/13-8 
7-5| 8-7/22-8|17-3|14-2)15-9/13-8/16-8/17-0 
7-4|10-5/16-1/18-4)15-1)18-3/15-7/16-9/16-0 
sD. 6-7} 8-5|15-7|17-1|15-6}19-0)18-2|16-3/15-6 
Mary 1960 nieces 6-5/10-9|14-0}16-0}14-7/19-5/21-8|18-8)15-5 
































Each month a separate report is prepared 
on unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. During March, Regina unions re- 
ported the greatest percentage of idleness of 
the cities compared, which was, however, 
fractionally less than that recorded in Febru- 
ary. Halifax and Vancouver were next in 
line, each showing large unemployment per- 


centages, in the former city indicative of a 
nominal gain in employment and in the latter 
city a decline of almost 4 per cent over 
February. In Montreal the improvement 
recorded was 8 per cent and in Edmonton and 
Toronto gains of lesser magnitude occurred. 
Saint John unions reported a noteworthy em- 
ployment reduction, while in Winnipeg the 
situation remained substantially the same. 
Edmonton unions registered the same per- 
centage of idleness as in March last year, 
while in the remaining cities large curtailment 
of activity was noted, the reductions in Saint 
John being particularly heavy. 

From the chart which appears with this 
article it will be seen that the curve of unem- 
ployment during March remained on practi- 
cally the same level as in the preceding month, 
indicating an almost unchanged employment 
situation. The point reached by the curve 
at the close of the month, however, was sub- 
stantially above that indicated in March, 
1930, showing a considerable increase in idle- 
ness during the month surveyed. 

The reports tabulated from 490 unions in the 
manufacturing industries during March, with 
59,238 members, indicated 5,466 without work 
on the last day of the month, a percentage of 
9.2 contrasted with 10.6 per cent of inactivity 
in February and with 7.4 in March, 1980. 
The garment trades of Quebec reported a note- 
worthy employment advance over February, 
and among general labourers the situation 
showed moderate improvement. Cigarmakers, 
bakers and confectioners and hat and cap 
workers also reported gains which, however, 
affected but few workers, and fractional in- 
creases in activity were recorded by iron and 
steel workers. Among pulp and paper makers 
the same level of activity was maintained as 
in February, and conditions for fur, wood and 
leather workers and printing tradesmen varied 
but shghtly. Employment was largely re~ 
tarded for textile workers from February, and 
among glass workers the percentage decline 
was pronounced, though the membership in- 
volved was small. In practically all trades a 
falling off in the employment volume afforded 
was manifest from March last year, the 
printing trades and general labourers showing 
the greatest increase in members unemployed, 
though the reductions were not particularly 
pronounced in any one trade. Garment work- 
ers showed little variation in the level of 
activity from March a year ago, the tendency, 
however, being toward lessened employment 
during the month reviewed. 

Depression in the coal mines of Alberta 
during March accounted to a large extent for 
the less favourable situation, as compared 
with February, shown in coal mining as a 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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whole. In British Columbia also, declines in 
employment of minor importance occurred, 
while in Nova Scotia the situation showed 
some slight improvement. For March, returns 
were tabulated from a total of 49 unions of 
coal miners with 18,541 members, 9.9 per cent 
of whom were idle on the last day of the 
month, contrasted with 6.2 per cent in Febru- 
ary. Little change was shown in the unem- 
ployment percentage from March, 1980, when 
9.6 per cent of the members reported were 
without work, though fluctuations occurred in 
the various provinces, Alberta unions indi- 
cating noteworthy recessions and British 
Columbia unions decided increases in activity, 
with gains, on a smaller scale, from Nova 
Scotia unions. Many miners in both the 
eastern and western coal areas, however, con- 
tinued to work only a few days a week. 
Asbestos miners in Quebec reported a sub- 
stantial percentage of unemployment, com- 
pared with a fully engaged situation in both 
the previous month and March, 1930. 

After several months of uninterrupted and 
increasing curtailment in building and con- 
struction operations, the trend of employment 
at the close of March was favourable, though 
the gains recorded were quite slight. Returns 
for March were tabulated from an aggregate 
of 250 unions of building tradesmen, covering 
a membership of 30,583 persons, 45.7 per cent 
of whom were idle on the last day of the 
month, contrasted with a percentage of 47.1 in 
February. Unemployment for bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers and carpenters and 
joiners, which has remained at an exceptionally 
low level during the winter months, eased off 
slightly during March, and a greater volume 
of work was afforded painters, decorators and 
paperhangers. Bridge and structural iron 
workers, hod carriers and building labourers, 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers, on the 
other hand, were much slacker than in Febru- 
ary, and minor reductions occurred for 
plumbers and steamfitters, electrical workers, 
and granite and stonecutters. All trades re- 
ported a considerable drop in available work 
from March of last year when 30.5 per cent 
of inactivity was recorded in the building 
group as a whole, carpenters and joiners show- 
ing the most severe losses. 

The situation for transportation workers 
showed little variation during March from the 
preceding month, as indicated by the returns 
tabulated from 782 unions with a membership 
of 71,854 persons. Of these 7,843, or a per- 
centage of 10.9, were idle on the last day of 
the month compared with 10.4 per cent in 
February. Steam railway employees, whose 
returns include over 81 per cent of the entire 
group membership reporting, and street and 
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electric railway employees registered fractional 
unemployment increases during March, while 
among navigation workers the reductions were 
more extensive. Teamsters and chauffeurs, on 
the other hand, were slightly better engaged. 
Compared with the situation in March last 
year in the transportation industries when the 
unemployment percentage stood at 7.5 both 
steam railway employees and navigation 
workers recorded noteworthy employment 
contractions during the month reviewed, while 
nominal declines only were registered by street 
and electric railway employees and teamsters 
and chauffeurs. 

From retail clerks 6 reports were received 
in March, representing a membership of 820 
persons, 1.8 per cent of whom were idle on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with 1.5 
per cent in February and with no inactivity 
in March, 1980. 

A slight change only in the percentage un- 
employed was indicated by civic employees 
during March, the 65 unions from which re- 
ports were tabulated with 7,029 members show- 
ing 1.5 per cent of idleness, contrasted with 
1.9 per cent in both the previous month and 
March, 1930. 

Activity for union members in the mis- 
cellaneous group of trades was slightly retarded 
during March, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment standing at 17.0 in contrast with 15.7 
per cent at the close of February. The per- 
centage for March was based on the reports 
received from 133 unions with a total member- 
ship of 7,434 persons. Hotel and restaurant 
employees, barbers, and unclassified workers 
were afforded somewhat greater, employment, 
which, however, was more than offset by the 
declines recorded among stationary engineers 
and firemen and theatre and stage employees. 
Stationary engineers and firemen reported a 
large falling off in activity from March of 
last year, when 10.0 per cent of idleness was 
registered in the miscellaneous trades as a 
whole, and among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees the declines were noteworthy. Theatre 
and stage employees and barbers also recorded 
reductions in employment though on a much 
smaller scale. Some improvement in condi- 
tions, however, was noted by unclassified 
workers. 

Fishermen showed a decidedly upward em- 
ployment trend in March, the 4 unions which 
made returns with 1,362 members indicating 
an unemployment percentage of 4.0, in con- 
trast with 19.2 per cent in February. The 
situation was, however, somewhat less favour- 
able than in March, 1930, when 1.8 per cent 
of the members reported were idle. 

Lumber workers and loggers, with 4 unions 
in March reporting a membership of 1,207 per- 
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sons, indicated 410 idle on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 34.0, compared with 
32.4 per cent of inactivity in February. 
Operations for these workers were largely re- 
stricted from March, 1930, when the unem-~ 
ployment percentage stood at 17.9. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 


ployed each year from 1919 to 1930 inclusive 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for March of each year from 1919 
to 1928 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1929, to date. Table IL summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for March, 1931 


During the month of March, 1931, the 
volume of business, as indicated by the aver- 
age daily placements effected by the Offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada, showed 
a decline of over 18 per cent from that of the 
previous month, but recorded an increase of 
nearly 94 per cent over that of the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. Construction and 
maintenance was entirely responsible for the 
change in both instances. Under this group, 


in comparison with March last year, but farm- 
ing, manufacturing and trade registered de- 
clines. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1929, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, computa- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
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unemployment relief work carried on by the 
provinces was provided. This had slackened 
in some localities during March, thus causing 
a decline from February, but as no work of 
this nature was being sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment during March a year ago, a large 
gain was shown under the yearly comparison. 
Logging also showed a slight decline in place- 
ments from February, but this was more than 
counteracted by gains in farming, services and 
trade. Services showed a gain in placements 
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noted that the trend of the curve of vacancies 
and of placements was downward during 
March, though the change during the latter 
half of the month was slight, and at the end 
of the period under review, the curve of 
vacancies was nearly four points higher, and 
that of placements almost six points above the 
levels recorded at the close of March a year 
ago. The ratio of vacancies to each one hun- 
dred applications was 68-3 and 67:8 during 
the first and the second half of March, in 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1931 
Vacancies Applicants ok 
place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices pore’ Tabled tered Patent placed same 
period period oo vacancies| Regular | Casual ale q f period 

IN GVAUS CO UIA /5ccceiecy= «inne ac siertine 765 53 817 787 91 635 945 145 
Dax er bee cts i etn ee 349 35 394 316 39 277 562 70 
News Glas cowie odhaad-.cki someone 82 18 96 137 41 35 130 48 
VCMEN cs nnc. nao termine ememcee 334 0 327 334 11 323 253 27 

New Brunswick..................... 733 6 743 720 72 648 744 11 
@hahhame: ch icant din cele adee Nya 45 0 41 47 18 29 244 19 
Monon ser te crn acre eit 333 6 316 318 28 290 92 47 

355 0 386 355 26 329 408 45 

1,673 236 4,275 2,118 1,108 223 1,805 893 

at 0 16 13 11 0 24 4 

193 0 405 197 195 2 85 197 

683 160 2,316 560 401 55 1,210 376 

473 59 946 875 209 152 299 111 

6 0 68 5 5 0 60 48 

130 7 254 142 126 7 cn ie 
177 10 270 326 161 7 9 

PTR GATIO. 2. Ie ns cir ntic ais: 29,495 653 40,145 29,319 4,639 23,978 29,742 4,682 
Belleville wa asetaomncecnhtntnts ste 172 0 195 169 19 150 127 35 
BLANGOLG osc aan, Sena scat eases 2,453 6 2,454 2,453 62 2,388 1,592 94 
bch in ee we Recon ater ah 350 15 442 342 43 299 504 70 
Copalgwr. Ge. Ges tee ciaelecele 96 0 149 97 93 4 78 112 
ORG Willan paneer cen ease 63 0 143 65 32 33 250 133 
Guidi pir eee en ee yay ere os 280 13 524 282 41 223 369 57 
Estee t CORBIN. 52 tees Seat eoee «ea 751 26 1,325 768 262 434 4,361 254 
Rings Cone eas epee eee ae Sanit 2,492 25 2,498 2,482 67 2,415 157 67 
CARO. oe eee are ryan. cee 1,324 5 1,460 1,331 96 1,225 703 88 

GOMES =. Seo oe 2. AR RES ees 2,809 17 2,675 2,817 127 2,670 1,532 306 
yiagara alls ee Me 8 An ste eacue 92 4 241 79 47 31 428 89 
OLE BAG eae eee tenn neers 88 0 116 87 49 38 90 136 
SREY... eee BE Rate ak bass 938 1 996 922 51 871 209 89 
(DIE candace ei ee earetnet ame 3, 223 119 3,646 3,207 337 2,731 4,093 261 
= Bat cate stars eee oe 233 2 323 ae e i Baa inh 

etesborouginis.... 28-6. foesn nebo 583 21 621 584 
Port Arthye Se PS acca leydia th ale Yess Eee ee 1,286 0 1,278 1,277 1,244 33 103 343 
or, CALNAZINGS 412. cet. steeiietin se oot 449 5 869 481 49 432 1,497 89 
Mer CROMAS. aos. oo cee.. eee 367 13 508 361 34 327 407 112 
PRINILE Pee  ei cert the ee 225 0 224 222 51 171 296 v1 
Sault Ste, Marie. |... ..2:2..0.5..-5- 63 1 429 68 24 36 202 68 
SECON. tel ay, . A eee 162 1 137 180 121 41 O4Sh | ecsse eeeectone 
Rael tye on ee eee ees 92 0 439 101 52 49 236 143 
FUER ye bier hs EY ra eee 2 2 142 1 221 125 88 37 167 160 
RU ONONGON. oA see. Se eee. Peis 10,216 364 17,427 10, 087 1,367 8,326 9,848 1,444 
WEST ete ie ee cies Ne ween 546 14 805 506 160 346 1,712 254 

EARL O A AG eh Ee ae Ral 2,701 49 4,200 2,750 1,042 1,629 3,146 1,234 
SES san had: See, A avant. = oreo cecys Ves. 6 SSN 512 13 551 a ae oe i 
Dip lin wate we arten sete cnths see aces 29 0 145 25 5 ¢ 
Winnipeg ae ioc Naeee es Aerie tee i 2,160 36 3,504 2,232 923 1, 230 2,934 1, 084 

SARA LCHEOW AIR ar, orscic.s10(5.5s esate ois 25592 80 3,189 2,519 994 1,510 5,255 963 

a 129 2 187 119 8 ill 194 18 

42 0 42 42 42 0 Od Seater perenesere 

907 37 1,020 891 116 760 1,262 196 

26 12 63 18 17 1 102 42 

111 11 201 104 62 42 134 42 

545 3 692 552 407 145 1,867 319 

568 10 653 554 210 344 1,465 224 

80 3 95 69 54 15 110 54 

43 0 65 40 32 8 92 42 

141 2 171 130 46 84 29 26 

5,272 15 6,875 5,275 2,394 2,872 6,481 1,568 

BALSA ay. IEE ao culacan cowsiel Seheie 1, 866 0 2,905 1,820 1,757 63 3, 089 543 

Pee Ohler Minsaulainlead sed aeela ee tlale es 91 1 308 139 119 20 240 35 

BicOntOn 2s: hss iiete saad te 1,944 13 2,268 1,949 42) 1,519 2,706 753 

WVSBRISTUCLES Foote, oye oc ora Mees cle oe 944 1 1,011 es ee oe ih 
Medicine Hat 427 0 383 : 

British Columbia.................... 3, 064 35 7,790 3,170 603 2,446 7,272 1,285 
Area DTOOl on sia tay oes wees wince aoc 20 2 160 25 17 2 122 78 
WGA IMIOOPS ee ea ce cei oe clei ececteristsieess. 68 5 254 54 28 14 85 49 
DM AINDLITION Sc 6 2's arta eli o alziaiarnsa Pesaaiel b Wels 844 1 ao e 5 a oye ies 
IGE ATES Benen aba Se are toenae 53 1 11 9 5 
New Westminster.........-...6+00++ 68 0 136 68 27 41 157 54 
PP Om LLC LOIS) 55.4 « corks orale Zeas yp hist 81 6 80 Hs vi a of < 
rInGe GeOrger. pera teias ax ramlac pcs 47 1 95 z 
Prince Biupert doe aden oe tae create 47 0 79 47 39 8 211 61 
Revelstoke 67 0 131 67 5 62 56 19 

655 19 4,459 766 293 375 5, 083 698 
1,114 0 1,311 1,112 91 1,021 806 180 
46,295 1,127 68,034 46, 658 10,943 33,941 55,390 10,881 
38,154 257 56,770 38,129 7,521 30,417 49, 223 7,287 
8,141 870 11, 264 8,529 3,422 3,524 6, 167 3,594 
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contrast with ratios of 63°5 and 64:0 during 
the same periods in 1930. The ratios of place- 
ments to each one hundred applications dur- 
ing the periods under review were 66:8 and 
65-2 as compared with 60-3 and 59-4 during 
the corresponding month of 1930. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during March, 1931, 
was 1,781, as compared with 2,159 during the 
preceding month, and with 948 in March, 1930. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the Offices during 
the month under review was 2,617, in com- 
parison with 3,052 in February and with 1,488 
during March last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
March, 1931, was 1,727, of which 421 were in 
regular employment and 1,306 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with the 
total daily average of 2,120 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in March a year 
ago averaged 892 daily, consisting of 419 
placements in regular and 473 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of March, 1931, the offices 
of the Service referred 46,658 persons to vacan- 
cles and effected a total of 44,884 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 10,943, of whith 7,521 were of men 
and 3,422 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 33,941. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 38,154 
for men and 8,141 for women, a total of 
46,295, while applications for work numbered 
68,034, of which 56,770 were from men and 
11,264 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921, to date:— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
OZ es crcsrore ote cidisvvehs 280,518 75, 283 355,756 
LOZ, tsicnvs eee taht cos 297,827 95,695 393, 522 
DODO ae wSiscce ee tities oste 347,165 115,387 462,552 
y 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
306, 804 106,021 412,825 
300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
302,723 112,046 414,769 
334, 604 135,724 470,328 
260,747 137, 620 398,367 
187,872 180, 807 368,679 
36,063 113, 667 149,730 








Nova Scorta 


During March, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Nova Scotia were nearly 38 
per cent more than in the preceding month, 
end over 20 per cent in excess of the cor- 


responding month of last year. Placements 
also were 43 per cent above February, and 
nearly 23 per cent higher than in March, 1930. 
Increased placements in the highway division 
of construction and maintenance, due to work 
provided in relief of unemployment, accounted 
for the gain over March last year. The 
changes in all other groups were small. Of 
the declines, those in manufacturing and ser- 
vices were the largest. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 22; 
trade, 40; construction and maintenance, 230; 
and services, 396, of which 294 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 33 men and 
58 women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during March called for over 27 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 13 per cent more than dur- 
ing the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decline of over 28 per cent in 
placements when compared with February, 
but a gain of 15 per cent in comparison with 
March, 1980. As in Nova Scotia, highway 
construction undertaken in relief of unem- 
ployment was responsible for the gain in 
placements over March of last year, as all 
other groups showed small change. The lar- 
gest reductions were in manufacturing and 
trade. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: construction and maintenance, 173; and 
services, 511, of which 376 were of household 
workers. There were 29 men and 43 women 
placed in, regular employment during the 
month. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the province of Quebec during March, were 
47 per cent better than in the preceding 
month, and nearly 29 per cent above the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was a 
gain of 31 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with February and of over 33 per cent 
in comparison with March, 1930. A substantial 
increase in the placement of female workers 
in the services’ division was responsible for 
the gain in placements over March last year. 
Construction and maintenance and trade, how- 
ever, also showed improvement, but these in- 
creases were more than offset by declines in 
manufacturing and logging. The changes in 
other groups were nominal only. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 59; logging, 74; construction and 
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maintenance, 266; trade, 50; and services, 857, 
of which 694 were of household workers. 
During the month 483 men and 625 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


There was a decline of nearly 3 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Ontario during March, 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
a gain of 146 per cent when compared with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 4 per cent less than in 
February, but 157 per cent above March, 1930. 
The excessive gain in placements over March 
oi Jast year was entirely due to work provided 
on road improvement, sewer construction, and 
similar projects in relief of unemployment. 
There were, however, increased placements 1n 
the services group, but the gain in this divis- 
lon was more than offset by declines in all 
other groups. The largest reductions in place- 
ments were in logging, manufacturing and 
farming. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 757; logging, 187; 
farming, 405; transportation, 1382; construction 
and maintenance, 22,587; trade, 456; and ser- 
vices, 4,018, of which 2,211 were of household 
workers. There were 3,228 men and 1,411 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Manitoba during 
March were over 64 per cent less favourable 
than in the preceding month, but over 19 per 
cent better than during the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decline also 
of over 64 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with February, but a gain of nearly 15 
per cent in comparison with March, 1930. 
Construction and maintenance was the only 
group in which more placements were made 
during the month under review than in March 
last year. The gains in this division, however, 
were greater than the combined losses in all 
other divisions. Of the latter those in services, 
farming and logging were the most note- 
worthy. Industrial groups in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 33; farming, 356; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,094; trade, 95; 
and services, 1,063, of which 891 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular placements numbered 
678 of men and 364 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During the month of March, there were 
nearly 2 per cent fewer positions offered 
through employment offices in Saskatchewan 


than in the preceding month, but over 32 per 
cent more than during the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements declined 
nearly 3 per cent when compared with Febru- 
ary, but were nearly 42 per cent in excess of 
March, 1930. Construction and maintenance 
and logging were the only divisions in which 
more placements were made during the month 
under review than in the corresponding month 
last year, but, as in previous months, these 
gains were due to work provided in relief of 
unemployment. There were fewer placements 
in farming, services and trade than in March, 
1930. Changes in all other divisions were 
nominal only. Industria] divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 40; logging, 
185; farming, 318; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,202; trade, 52; and services, 724, of 
which 540 were of household workers. There 
were 598 men and 396 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


A decrease of nearly 10 per cent was shown 
in the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Alberta during March, 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
a gain of over 58 per cent when compared with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also were nearly 10 per cent less than 
in February, but over 60 per cent higher than 
in March, 1980. As in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan, relief work on sewer and road con- 
struction, and in logging camps accounted for 
the increase in placements over March of last 
year. These gains, however, were offset in 
part by declines in other groups, of which 
those in farming, services, manufacturing and 
trade were the most noteworthy. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 36; logging, 475; farming, 270; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 3,815; and _ services 
599, of which 498 were of household workers. 
During the month 2,122 men and 272 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


British CoLUMBIA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Brit- 
ish Columbia during March, was over 9 per 
cent greater than in the preceding month and 
over 22 per cent in excess of the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase of 
over 9 per cent in placements when compared 
with February, and of nearly 25 per cent in 
comparison with March, 1930. Construction 
and maintenance and logging were the only 
groups to show any increase in placements over 
March a year ago. The gain in the former, 
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however, due to relief work, was substantial, 
and more than offset the losses in all other 
groups. Of the declines, those in manufactur- 
ing, services and farming were the most sub- 
stantial. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 67; logging, 274; 
farming, 113; transportation, 44; construction 
and maintenance, 1,683; and services, 826, of 
which 514 were of household workers. Regu- 
lar employment was found for 350 men and 
253 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of March, 1931, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
10,943 placements in regular employment 
3,322 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 370 were granted the 
Employment Service Reduced Transportation 
Rate, 320 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 50 to 
other provinces. The Reduced Transporta- 
tion Rate which is 2-7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4 is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Km- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

The movement of labour both within and 
from the province of Quebec during March 
was of bush workers, 6 in number. Of these 
2 were granted certificates at the Quebec City 
office to points within the same zone, while 
at Hull 4 secured certificates for transportation 
to Pembroke. \ 

Offices in Ontario issued 75 certificates for 
reduced transportation during March, 73 pro- 
vincial, the balance representing an interpro- 
vincial movement. Within the province the 
transfer of workers from Sudbury included 9 
machine drillers and one carpenter going to 
Timmins and 10 teamsters, 6 bushmen and 5 
loaders journeying to employment within the 
Sudbury zone. The Timmins zone also was 
the destination of 5 miners and one carpenter 
who received their certificates for transporta- 
tion at Cobalt. To points within their re- 
spective zones, Port Arthur despatched 18 
bushmen and Fort William 17 bushmen. The 
remaining transfer within the province was of 
a millwright who was carried at the special 
rate from Pembroke to Cobalt. The 2 cer- 
tificates issued for points outside the province 
were secured at the Fort William office by 
one carpenter and one building construction 
foreman who proceeded to Winnipeg. 


Benefiting by the Reduced Transportation 
Rate in Manitoba during March, 110 workers 
went to situations within the province and 40 


to points in other provinces. All transfers 
were effected by the Winnipeg office which 
despatched provincially, one farm hand, one 
town domestic and 7 farm housekeepers to 
Brandon and vicinity, one hotel cook to 
Dauphin and 92 farm hands, 2 farm domestics 
and 6 mine labourers to points within the 
Winnipeg zone. Of the workers going outside 
the province, 9 were for the Port Arthur zone 
and included 3 farm hands, 3 bushmen, 2 cooks 
and one cookee, while to Saskatchewan rural 
districts were despatched 29 farm hands and 
one farm household worker. The one remain- 
ing interprovincial transfer was of a hotel em- 
plovee going to Regina. 

Persons who availed themselves of the Re- 
duced Transportation Rate in Saskatchewan 
during March were 57 in number, 56 of whom 
went to provincial situations. Of these 26 
were farm hands and 38 farm household 
workers proceeding to various agricultural sec- 
tions, several offices assisting in the transfer 
of these workers. In addition the Regina 
office was instrumental in transporting one 
hotel cook and one domestic to Moose Jaw, 
one housekeeper to Saskatoon, one janitor to 
Swift Current and 3 teachers and one bushman 
to centres within the Regina zone. At Prince 
Albert also, 7 bush workers secured certificates 
to Yorkton and 10 bushmen and 2 cooks to 
points within the Prince Albert zone. The 
one worker who travelled outside the province 
was a domestic who was conveyed from 
Regina to Montreal. 

By offices in Alberta 37 transfers at the re- 
duced rate were effected during March, 34 
provincia! and 3 interprovincial. The latter 
were of farm hands despatched from Edmon- 
ton, 2 of whom proceeded to Saskatoon and 
one to Moose Jaw. Provincially from Edmon- 
ten 7 farm hands, 4 sawmill workers, 2 mine 
workers, one mechanic, 8 labourers, one truck 
driver, one golf links attendant, 2 housemaids 
and one hotel porter went to employment 
within the territory covered by that office 
while from Calgary 3 farm hands and 2 farm 
housekeepers were sent to Drumheller and 2 
farm hands within the Calgary zone. 

British Columbia transportation, vouchers 
numbered 45 during March all of which were 
issued to provincial points. At Nelson 23 
rockmen were granted certificates for Kam- 
loops which zone also received one miner, one 
engineer, one fireman and one steel sharpener 
from Vancouver. The Vancouver office also 
transferred 2 lead burners and one waitress to 
Nelson, one flunkey to Penticton and 3 bush- 
men, one flunkey, 3 cooks and one steel worker 
within the Vancouver zone. In addition 2 
tie makers journeyed from Prince George and 
3 steel workers and one farm hand from Prince 
Rupert to positions within their respective 
zones, 
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Of the 370 workers who were assisted by 
the Employment Service Reduced Transporta- 
ticn Rate during March, 198 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 159 by the Can- 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


According to returns tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, the value of the 
building permits issued by 61 cities during 
March was $9,906,567; this was an increase of 
$3,976,980 or 67-1 per cent, over the February 
total of $5,929,587, but a decrease of $3,450,220 
or 25-8 per cenit, as compared with the aggre- 
gate of $13,356,787 reported for the same 
month in 1930. Building costs, as shown by 
the Bureau’s index number of wholesale prices 
of building materials, showed a decided de- 
crease as compared with the same period in 
1930 and earlier years on record, 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted over 800 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at about $3,600,000 
and some 1,600 permits for other buildings 
estimated to cost approximately $5,600,000. In 
February, authority was given for the erection 
of some 600 dwellings and nearly 1,100 other 
buildings, estimated at approximately $2,200,000 
and $3,500,000, respectively. 


adian Pacific Railway, 6 by the Timiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway, 4 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway and 38 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


Canada During March, 1931 


All iprovinees except Manitoba and British 
Columbia reported increases in the building 
authorized during March as compared with 
the preceding month. The greatest gains were 
those of $2,164,467 in Quebec and $1,063,895 
in Alberta. 

As compared with March, 1930, Quebec and 
Manitoba recorded advances of 28:1 per cent 
and 8:6 per cent, respectively. There were 
decreases in the other provinces, the greatest 
decline, of $2,126,870, or 40-6 per cent, taking 
place in Ontario. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal registered a 
gain as compared with the preceding month 
and also as compared with March of last year. 
Toronto showed an increase in the first, but 
a decline in the second comparison; in Winni- 
peg there was a decrease as compared with 
February, 1931, but an increase over March, 
1930, while Vancouver recorded reductions in 
both comparisons. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 
ne  eeeeeeeeeeeueososg=<=qmmmmSe wom 

























Cities March, 1931] Feb., 1931 | March, 1950 
$ $ 3 
Prince Edward Is. 
Charlottetown..... E Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 222,735 113,350 349,527 
PEIAIUAE. ccs « owelelae s 220,485 113, 150 347,102 
New Glasgow..... 1,700 200 1,035 
"Sydney 550 Nil 1,390 
New Brunswick. 29,730 28,525 227,365 
Fredericton... oe 8,600 Nil 6,000 
PMOSCUON saisisis, scree 0 2,800 1,400 77,215 
PSaInt PORN, oss uss « 18,330 27,125 144, 150 
IeRCEs).5.cccecesen 3,3/2,922 | 1,208,455 | 2,633,361 
*Montreal— 
*Maisonneuve..... 2,973,948 1,078,860 1,666,770 
*Quebec.........+. 241,924 46,457 332,441 
Shawinigan Falls. . 1 4,000 234,900 
*Sherbrooke....... 24,000 5,150 16,800 
*Three Rivers..... 15,800 24,350 112,050 
*Westmount....... 117, 250 49, 638 270,400 
MPIUREIO. 3 ees ce vier 3,113, 805 1,745,345 5, 240,675 
Belleville......... 4 3,400 27,400 
*Brantford......... 62,043 80,697 20,869 
Chatham...... oe: 15,000 69, 950 35, 667 
*Fort William..... 10, 900 98,300 32,000 
BIE esis nie cca 16,525 100 10, 613 
*Guelph... scsi sc.- 20,605 1,033 22,962 
FHamiltons: ves. 783, 950 322,400 1,025, 600 
SERINISCON 5s apace ed 12,157 75,945 26,300 
*Kitchener.........- 39,122 11,173 75,419 
FOUN. cn0.n0inane 150, 835 43,270 73,075 
Niagara Falls..... 6,380 8,950 46,745 
OSHA Wasa cccasielnie’s 20,500 1,850 7,950 
*Ottawa...... 325,240 38, 600 163,260 
Owen Sound... 7,500 6,000 1,700 
*Peterborough...... 145 9,000 29,865 
*Port Arthur..... See 6,268 9, 989 1,785 
SSECALIOLG ters aieterse 7,803 24,650 9,710 
*St. Catharines..... 158 , 085 ¢,755 77,935 
SS te OmMas..iei5 si: 3 6,140 2,800 6,380 


















Cities Mar., 1931 | Feb., 1931 | Mar., 1930 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—Con. 

Sarnia. falicissan.esch 6,140 2,800 6,330 
Sault Ste. Marie... 16,150 19,089 56,000 
PLOLONUO site cns pase © 56, 631 2,335 15,695 
York and East 869, 425 698,185 2,451,868 
York Town- 460,580 174,581 649, 930 
BIDS seaish cee ee 14,195 2,200 2,875 
Welland... arlene 29,455 16, 246 198,170 
FWAndSOL: «2s sulaeaes 2,550 Nil 97,925 
East Windsor.... 3,150 600 20,100 
Riverside.,...... 450 1,600 10,950 
Sandwich........ 8,000 12,000 16,000 
Walkerville...... 4,017 647 13,927 
Woodstock......... 311,275 600,375 286,575 
Manitoba............ 75 Ni 139,150 
SB rARGOU wslierncners 4,550 375 6,875 
St. Boniface 306, 650 600, 000 140,550 
*Winnipeg..... 364,475 285,504 638, 465 
Saskatchewan....... 5,575 1,655 111,490 
*Moose Jaw......+-- 244,450 268,359 446,530 
WEL OOATS 5 fore a nid ees. ofp 114, 450 15,490 80,445 
*Saskatoon......... 1,281,023 217,128 1,427, 629 
Albertaren cays avecid: 208,090 153,347 321,539 
*@algarvin a, seuiee’nse 55,125 46, 650 1,060,575 
"Edmonton .cs+.s+- 1,009, 600 11,176 40,050 
Lethbridge........ 8,208 5,955 5,465 
Medicine Hat...... 1,210, 602 1,730,905 2,553,190 
British Co:umbia.... 39, 800 15,335 13,595 
Kamloops.......++ 170 5,675 175 
IWanaim0o.... ares .5:10 45,975 25, 200 39,225 
*New Westminster. 9,518 14,860 9,100 
Prince Rupert...... 1,001,135 } 1,622,835 | 1,785,435 
*Vancouver........- 9,935 7,715 11,790 

North Vancouver 
MVACUOLIA scsicig ts eco 104, 069 39,785 693,870 
Total—61 Cities....| 9,906,567 | 5,929,587 | 13,356,787 
*Total—35 Cities....| 8,182,854 5,560,994 | 12,014,325 


Pe ee eee eee 


iReport not received. 
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Of the smaller centres, New Glasgow, Fred- 
ericton, Sherbrooke, Galt, London, Oshawa, 
Ottawa, Owen Sound, St. Catharines, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Welland, Saskatoon, Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat, Kamloops and New West- 
minster reported higher totals than in either 
February, 1931, or March, 1930. 

















Average 

Indexes indexes of 

Value of of value wholesale 

Value of permits of permits | prices of 

Year permits issued in issued in building 
issued in first first materials in 

March quarter quarter first 
(1920=100) quarter 
(1926=100) 
$ $ 

JOST Soe. 9,906,567 | 23,346,899 123-5 83-8 
1930. oes 13,356, 787 | 29,493, 262 156-0 96-6 
1929...... 24,068,018 | 42,950, 228 226-8 100-1 
1908 rene 15,128,413 | 33,163,338 175-4 96-6 
LOD vaca 11,713,640 | 25,028,353 132-4 97-0 
1926...... 10,634,491 | 22,493,574 119-0 102-0 
1925...... 8,631,627 | 19,981,015 105-7 102-9 
DOR ee 9,493,620 | 18,047,999 95-4 112-2 
19235 sone 9,658,950 | 19,478,119 103-0 110-6 
1922...... 10,615,531 | 18,680,173 98-8 108-0 
A921 che 7,290,589 | 13,569,512 71-8 135-7 
1920.2)... 8,736,675 | 18,909,986 100-0 139-4 


Cumulative Record for First Quarter, 1931 — 
The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 61 cities during March, 
and in the first quarter of each year since 1920, 
us well as index numbers for the latter, based 
upon the total for 1920 as 100. The average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in the first quarter of the same years 
are also given (1926=100). 

The aggregate value of building permits 
issued in the first quarter of 1931 was less than 
in the same period of the years 1927-1930, but 
was higher than in the months January- 
March in any preceding year since 1920, while 
wholesale prices of building materials were 
considerably lower than in the same quarter 
in any of the last eleven years. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
February and March, 1931, and March, 1930. 
The 35 cities for which records are available 
since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 


Minimum Wages for Women in Alberta 


In 1930 the Minimum Wage Act of Alberta 
was amended to provide that any Order of 
the Board should apply to the whole Province 
unless by its terms restricted to a part or 
parts thereof. 

On May 10, 1930, Orders 1-7 (all that were 
then in existence) were made applicable to 
the whole Province as from July 1, 1930. 

In December, 1930, an Order was issued 
that Order No. 3 (in so far as it establishes 
a minimum wage) should cease to apply to 
workers in hotels, etc., except those in Cal- 
gary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, 
Red Deer, Wetaskiwin, Blairmore, Camrose, 
Cardston, Coleman, Drumheller, and Red- 
sliff. 

In January, 1931, telephone operators were 
removed from the scope of Order No. 5, and 
a new Order No. 8, was issued governing these 
workers. This Order applies to cities, towns 
and villages having a population of 600 and 
over. Order No. 8 (a) also issued in January, 
19381, dealt with hours of work of telephone 


operators and applies to the same part of the 
Province as Order No. 8. 

On March 30, 1930, Order-in-Council 283- 
31 was issued providing that regulations made 
under Order-in-Council 885-25 should apply 
to the whole Province instead of to the twelve 
largest cities and towns of the Province 
named in paragraph 8. Order-in-Council 885- 
25 provided that the number of apprentices 
in any establishment should not exceed 25 
per cent of the total female employees in 
that class of employment in that estab- 
lishment; that employers should forward 
to the Board monthly statements of all 
overtime worked in excess of the periods 
of employment and shifts fixed by the 
Board or customary in the class of 
employment concerned, and all amounts paid 
for such overtime; and that employers should 
keep posted a copy of every Order of the 
Board affecting employees of that class and 
in the establishment concerned in every room 
in which such employees are employed. 


Reasons for Increased Urgency of Old Age Pensions 


The subject of “Public Old Age Pensions” 
is treated in a new bulletin recently published 
as numer 8 of the series of Editorial Research 
Reports (Washington, D.C.). The writer, Mr. 
G. B. Galloway, points out that the problem 
of the dependency of aged persons has become 


more acute through the agency of certain 
economic changes in recent years. These con- 
tributing causes are enumerated as follows: 
(1) the longer span of life, as a result of 
which the number of people over 65 years of 
age within the whole population has relatively 
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increased; (2) the reduced employment age 
level which shortens the earning period of a 
man’s life; (3) the higher standard of Amer- 
ican life meaning an increase in family ex- 
penses; (4) the movement of a majority of 
families from the country to the cities; and 
(5) the growth of machine industry. These 
conditions, together with waning earning 
power, sickness, industrial accidents, cur- 
rent unemployment, industrial disputes, 
and business and banking failures make the 
problem of security for old age increas- 
ingly serious. The writer points out that 
several means exist to meet this problem. 
These include individual savings, industrial 
and trade union pensions, public service 
retirement systems, the old-age benefits of 
professional and fraternal societies, poor- 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
PERIOD JANUARY 


B USINESS, as indicated by the work of the 

Offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the quarter January to March, 
1931, showed increased activity when a com- 
parison was made with the records of the 
corresponding period of 1930, as there was a 
gain of nearly 104 per cent in vacancies, and 
of over 110 per cent in placements. This was 
entirely due to exceptional gains shown under 
construction and maintenance and consisted 
of work undertaken by the provinces under 
the Unemployment Relief Act, which mainly 
included highway and park improvement, 
bridge, sewer, drain and sidewalk construction, 
as well as clearing of land and repairs to 
buildings. All other industrial groups showed 
declines both in vacancies and placements, the 
largest of which were in logging, manufac- 
turing and farming. Provincially, Nova Sco- 
tia was the only province to show a decline, 
all other provinces recording more vacancies 
listed and placements made during the quarter 
under review, than during the corresponding 
period last year. The accompanying chart 
gives the vacancies and placements of the 
Employment Service of Canada by industrial 
groups in the various provinces during the 
period January to March, 1931. 

From the chart on page 582 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Em- 
ployment Offices for the month of March, it 
will be seen that the curves, both of vacan- 
cies and placements, in relation to applica- 
tions, declined sharply during the first half 
of January, but showed an upward trend from 
the middle of that month until the close of 
February, when a downward tendency was 
again noticeable. At the close of the quarter, 
however, the curve of vacancies was nearly 
four points higher and that of placements al- 
most six points above the levels shown at the 


houses, and private charity. The inadequacy 
of these existing securities has given rise. to 
the movement for public old-age pensions 
which have been widely adopted in foreign 
countries and in 12 of the United States. In 
the United States, it is stated, various sur- 
veys that have been made indicate that from 
25 to 33 per cent of the population aged 65 
or more is dependent, that is, upwards of a 
million and one-half persons. About one- 
fifth of this number, as noted above, depend 
for their subsistence upon pensions or are 
being cared for in poorhouses and homes for 
the aged. Some are cared for by their fam- 
ilies. The remainder have not enough to 
maintain them at the subsistence level. It is 
in their behalf that federal and state pensions 
are being urged. 


SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
TO MARCH, 1931 


end of March, 1930. During the period Janu- 
ary to March, 1931, there was a ratio of 67-4 
vyancancles and 65-9 placements for each one 
hundred applications for employment, as com- 
pared with 63-4 vacancies and 60-0 placements 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
2,017, of applications registered 2,992, and of 
placements effected 1,971, in contrast with a 
daily average of 990 vacancies, 1,562 applica- 
tions and 937 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the first quarter of 1930. 

During the three months January to March, 
1931, the Offices of the Service reported that 
they had made 154,578 references of persons 
io positions and had effected a total of 149,730 
placements, of which 36,063 were in regular 
employment and 113,667 in casual work. Of 
the placements in regular employment, 26,671 
were of men and 9,392 of women, while casual 
work was found for 103,582 men and 10,085 
women. A comparison with the same quarter 
of 1930 shows that 71,170 placements were 
then made, of which 37,196 were in regular 
employment and 33,974 in casual work. Ap- 
plications for employment during the period 
under review were received from 194,632 men 
end 32,686 women, a total of 227,318, in con- 
trast with a registration of 118,699 persons 
during the same period of 1930. Employers 
notified the Service during the first quarter 
of 19381, of 153,289 positions, of which 180,805 
were for men and 22,484 for women, as com- 
pared with 75,187 opportunities for work 
offered during the corresponding period of 
1930. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the Employment Offices for the month of 
March, 1931. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 


UNITED 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
March, 1931, is reproduced below. The fol- 
lowing report on unemployment conditions in 
the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department of 
Labour, showing the recent trend of employ- 
ment throughout the country. The employ- 
ment situation in the United States is further 
indicated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labor, the source of 
these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 24 representative 
cities. Summary figures for April, 1931, and 
previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment during March showed a slight 
improvement on the whole. This was the 
result mainly of the seasonal revival of 
employment in the building and clothing 
trades, and of the recent improvement in 
the textile industries. There was a further 
seasonal improvement in the building trade, 
public works contracting, brick and tile manu- 
facture, and the clothing industries. The 
numbers unemployed also decreased in most 
of the textile industries, and in pottery, glass 
bottle, pig iron and tinplate manufacture. 
There were, however, increases in the num- 
bers unemployed in coal mining, iron and 
steel manufacture, engineering, shipbuilding 
and ship-repairing, and the leather trades. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,400,000 insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at March 23, 
1931 Gneluding those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 21:5, 
as compared with 21-7 at February 23, 1981, 
and with 13-7 at March 24, 1930. The per- 
centage wholly unemployed at March 23, 
1931, was 16°5, as compared with 16-7 at 
February 23, 1931; while the percentage 
temporarily stopped was 5:0, the same as at 
February 238. For males alone the percent- 
age at March 23, 1931, was 22-7, and for 
females 18:4; at February 23, 1931, the corre- 
sponding percentages were 22:6 and 19-6. 


STATES 


At March 23, 1931, the numbers of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain were 1,859,526 wholly unem- 
ployed, 604,089 temporarily stopped, and 
116,503 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 2,580,118. This was 37,540 less 
than a month before, but 941,319 more than 
a year before. The total included 1,900,685 
men, 67,510 boys, 557,662 women and 54,261 
girls. 

The 1,859,526 wholly unemployed inciuded 
approximately 1,303,400 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 463,650 insured 
persons who had paid less than 30 contribu- 
tions during the preceding two years; and 
92,470 uninsured persons. The wholly unem- 
ployed claimants for benefit, numbering 
1,694,266, included 229,388 men, 5,818 boys, 
44.447 women and 2,964 girls, who had been 
on the Register for less than one month. 

In Great, Britain and Northern Treland the 
total number of persons on the Registers ot 
Employment Exchanges at March 23, 1931, 
was 2,655,379, and at March 30, 1931, it was 
2,655,475. 

United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
less than one-tenth of one per cent in March, 
1931, as compared with February, 1931, and 
pay-roll totals increased 0-7 per cent accord- 
ing to returns made to the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. The industries included in the 
above statement are manufacturing, coal min- 
ing, metalliferous mining, quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, crude petroleum production, 
public utilities, trade (wholesale and retail), 
hotels, canning and preserving, and laundries. 
dyeing and cleaning. 

Increased employment in March was shown 
in 6 of the 15 industrial groups: Manufactur- 
ing, 0:9 per cent; quarrying and non-metallic 
mining, 5-1 per cent; retail trade, 0:8 per 
cent; hotels, less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent; canning and preserving, 9-7 per cent; 
dyeing and cleaning, 0:7 per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in March 
in each of the remaining 9 groups: Anthracite 
mining, 16-8 per cent; bituminous coal min- 
ing, 3-0 per cent; metalliferous mining, 2-7 
per cent; crude petroleum producing, 1-4 per 
cent; telephone and telegraph, 0:7 per cent; 
power, light, water, 1-1 per cent; electric rail- 
roads, 0-2 per cent; wholesale trade, 0:9 per 
cent; laundries, 0-6 per cent. 
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Pay-roll totals were higher in March than 
in February in 10 of the 15 industrial groups, 
namely, manufacturing, quarrying and non- 
metallhe mining, crude petroleum production, 
telephone and telegraph, power-light-water, 
electric railroads, wholesale trade, retail trade, 
canning and preserving, and dyeing and clean- 
ing. 

The New England, East North Central, 
South Atlantic, and Pacific geographic divi- 
sions reported increased emplovment in 
March, the percentage increases ranging from 
0-7 per cent to 1-4 per cent. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of December, 1930, and January. 
1931, and therefore cannot be included in the 
general statement for the month of March. 
The number of employees of Class I rail- 
roads as at January 15, totalled 1,317,817, 
representing a decrease of 1:6 per cent since 
December 15, 1930. The amount of pay-roll 
in the entire month of January was $182,- 
908,075, representing a decrease over the 
previous month of 1-3 per cent. 


Unemployment Percentage—Since the fall 
of 1927. the American Federation of Labour 
has compiled statistics each month which 
indicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in 24 representative cities of the 
United States. These figures are included in the 
monthly review of industrial and economic 
conditions which is given in the Monthly 
Survey of Business, published by the Federa- 
tion, In April, 1928, the proportion of unem- 
ployed union members was 16 per cent; in 
April 1929, 12 per cent; in April, 1930, 21 per 
cent; in April, 1931, 17-7 per cent. (first half 
of the month). The percentages since the 
beginning of 1931 are as follows: Jamiary, 
19:8; February, 19; March, 18-1; April, 17-7. 

According to an estimate by the American 
Federation of Labour the number of wage 
earners unemployed in the United States in 
April was between 5,500,000 and 6,000,090. 


United States Census of Unemployment 


The Monthly Labour Review, official pub- 
lication of the United States Department of 
Labour, in its issue of April, 193!. contains 
a chapter on Unemployment Conditions and 
Relief. Featuring this section, is a review of 
unemployment in the United States based on 
ithe special census of uremployment taken 
recently. The following paragraphs indicate 
the trend and extent of unemployment as 
shown by the census. 


On the basis of the special unemployment 
census made during the latter half of Jan- 
uary, 1931, and covering 19 cities, Robert P. 
Lamont, Secretary of Commerce. has esti- 
mated that a total of 6,050,000 able-bodied 
persons in the United States were out of jobs, 


able to work, and seeking work at that time. 


The special census of unemployment was 
undertaken in January, the month when un- 
employment normally reaches a _ seasonal 
peak, in order that the maximum tnemploy- 
ment due to the world-wide business depres- 
sion might be revealed. For the 19 cities 
covered in the special census of unemploy- 
ment a 149 per cent increase was reported in 
the number of persons out of a job, able to 
work, and looking for a job (Class A) between 
April. 1930, and January, 1931. By applying 
this percentage to the total number of per- 
sons out of a job, able to work, and looking 
for a job in the United States as a whole as 
of April, 1930, or 2,429,062 the total of 
6,050,000 is arrived at. This basis of esti- 
mate of the increase in unemployment be- 
tween April, 1930, and January, 1931, pre- 
supposes that the percentage increase in 
unemployment smee last April has been as 
great in the rural areas as in the cities 

In addition to the unemployed falling under 
Class A, the January census of 19 cities 
showed that there were 368,149 persons having 
jobs but not working and not recetving pay 
on the day before the call of the enumerator. 
excluding those sick or voluntarily idle 
(Class B). Such tabulations of the census 
as are complete show that 75 per cent of the 
workers in class B were employed part time, 
and that the remainder had been laid off 
for more than a week. If this ratio prevails 
throughout the 19 cities it would indicate 
that one-fourth of the total of 368,149 per- 
sons, or 92,000, had been out of work for 
more than a week, although they considered 
themselves as having jobs. It is stated by 
Secretary Lamont that neither the data avail- 
able for April, 1980, or January, 1931, census 
make it possible to determine accurately the 
total number of individuals throughout the 
country who should be regarded as unem- 
ployed because of having been temporarily 
laid off from their regular jobs. However, 
Secretary Lamont states that it appears that 
an additional 250,000 to 300,000 workers were 
not working because of lay-off in January, 
1931. 


The Alberta Legislature, at its session this 
year, passed a resolution which called for rep- 
resentations being made to the Dominion 
Government for the immediate institution of a 
scheme of unemployment insurance. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


alae Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the LaBour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Hight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary. regulations 
under the Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 


and is now expressed in an Order in Council 
adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that “all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, 
pliers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adherence 
to the current wage rates and working hours 
in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A” 
conditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as. are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other: cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required, The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
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under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from the 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate. and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and _ reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 


trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may he 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 
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The “B” conditions provide that the 
contractor's premises and the work being 
performed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts AWARDED RECENTLY 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned: 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a Pilotage Building at Que- 
bec, Que. Name of Contractor, Mr. Ulric 
Latouche, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract 
March 27, 1931. Amount of contract $47,500. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Garpentons mache xc pis crueviearetereite $0 60 8 
Bricklayers. 1 00 8 
Masons 1 00 8 
PRIN GOLAR ae ace ea tudes arene seus + 0 60 8 
Piumibarseercenieresticcn canes 0 60 8 
Labourers’ sapeeciss: ce hecense ee 0 40 8 
Skilled labourers or helpers........ 0 45 8 


DEpaRTMENT oF NationAL REVENUE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Construction of a patrol boat for service in 
Atlantic waters. Name of contractors, Ditch- 
burn Boat Builders, Ltd., Gravenhurst, Mus- 
koka, Ont. Date of contract, March 12, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $102,000. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in this con- 
tract. 

Construction of a patrol boat for service in 
Atlantic waters. Name of contractors, Man- 
seau Shipyards, Ltd., Sorel, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, March 12, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$102,000. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


DepaRTMENT or Pusiic Works 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of Customs and Immigration 
Building, Forest City, NB. Name of con- 
tractor, John L. Simms, Fredericton, NB. 
Date of contract, April 20, 1981. Amount of 


contract, $4,350 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 
















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Concrete workers,..-....------.--- $0 35 8 48 
Conerete Mixersica. nse «sin cise pace 0 40 8 48 
Concrete flostersin.cen acces eerie 0 45 8 48 
Concrete finishers.........-.-.-.--- 0 60 8 48 
Stone masons). Mind. .ichisemdabaets 1 00 8 48 
Stone cutbersics. ces clcllee tess 0 75 8 48 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 48 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 48 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 48 
Heipersts Fact cde. Mica er 0 35 8 48 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 50 8 48 
Terrazzo JAY Ors ps aele «/< sieetesievcitss 1 00 8 48 
Carpenters’. -.ta..cisie usar nommee tr. 0 60 8 48 
PSinters: account <esiuna ese ereery eg ere =) 0 60 8 48 
Glaziera ek Siaskine oes pee ania tyee 0 60 8 48 
Helpersii spake weer ceieee «aie 0 35 8 48 
Marbie and tile setters............. 1 00 8 48 
Metall IAthOrs. sistem aos cele ae reste ees 0 60 8 48 
Plasterers weccer cers cemwace etek: 1 00 8 48 
Helpers 255.9... ce errs alee airattastel 0 40 8 48 
Plumbers. 4s ae. oc Ve eae Peeves 0 70 8 48 
Pleiper sss cete cetooe ee ecenrs reste 0 40 8 48 
Steamiittershsssenceee cece .cbide 0 70 8 48 
‘Helperss..o sce mcotincn6 olesoties Gate 0 35 8 48 
BULSCUPROIOMG TS piece ese eiste sera je aes ermiaks ass 0 60 8 48 
Helnerais. seein. eee ls teen 0 35 8 48 
Labourers sriscc ule 0 35 8 48 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 4 50 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 48 
per week 
Motor truck driver— 
22 00 8 48 
28 00 8 48 








Construction of alterations to the Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Alex. I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, April 16, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$25,046 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 

Concrete workers...........-.-.+.- $0 50 8 
Concrete mixers: seat neaiocere 0 50 8 
Concrete floaters...............+.- 0 50 8 
Concrete finishers:.sss . aren eine ee 0 75 8 
Stonemasons...) nace hemes cick 1 25 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 25 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 00 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 70 8 
Lathers; metal re aictarde sce. ome - 0 75 8 
Plaster erp occ. h-hh eters eh ae 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ helpers..........:...... 0 50 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 05 8 
Hnectricians s.dan ahs Seem enmies 0 80 8 
Structural iron workers............ 1 00 8 
Labourers. sade ache oro mans 0 45 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 70 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 1 00 8 
Motor truck driver................ 0 50 8 


Installation of electric wiring and fittings in 
the public building at Kentville, N.S. Name 
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of contractor, Wm. W. Hoyt, Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, April 16, 1931. Amount of 
contract, $968. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
HELE GUEIGIANS ies saserefaqearsiererapats a erese vos $0 65 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 40 8 
A DOULEES. 5. coe eeeeeey oot noe 0 35 8 


Construction of an extension to the western 
wharf, Notre Dame de |’Ile Verte, Temiscou- 
ata Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, Letour- 
neau & Renault, Montmagny, P.Q. Date of 
contract April 11, 1931. Amount of contract, 
approximately $8,036.50. A fair wages sche- 
dule was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
SBAEDCNUCES) S21 ss uatple oe stae abies maa $0 55 8 
PMB GEBUEIOHS. oe. oc5 ois ne cielne'e fei cieie 0 55 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 
BBA OUT ELSE a ajaevomiaiayeis os Wns bigiess 5.00.8 0 35 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 


Construction of alterations and additions to 
the Dockyard Manager’s House at H.MC. 
Dockyard, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contract- 
or, Mr. James Smethurst, Victoria, B.C. Date 
of contract, April 22, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,900. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 











Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons..........-. $1 25 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- 1 00 8 
MGomont finishers: s,s cce aciene eel 0 623 8 
Cement mixer and worker......... 0 56% 8 
Electricians—wireman............. 1 00 8 
Electricians’ helpers.............-. 0 40 8 
Labourers—common...........---- 0 50 8 
AEDT S—WOOG. .. sys sine nes vclercee. 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers...........---- 0 85 8 
IPADEENANGENS. te... e ies wiiAcil. aslewle ole 0 85 8 
IPLASt TOES «sees ae eebeniaglae ste site 1 25 8 
Plasterers’ helpers.............--- 0 75 8 
Plumbers and stearnfitters......... 1 124 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 60 8 
Roofers—patent..........2c0-coeee 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. 1 063 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 50 8 
POISE LECT Bla raaine cietaard de> fowls: sats 1 25 8 
Tile setters’ helpers...........-+«+- 0 56% 8 
Teamsters—with team and wagon.. 1 12% 8 
BPG VOUS sa, ..01s/oihiaisrsioisetemte\cteer 0 65 8 
Dredging, Musquodoboit Harbour, NS. 


Name of contractors, Halifax Dredging Co., 
26963—7 


Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, April 6, 
1931. Amount of contract, approximately 
$10,680. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Installation of an electric clock system in 
the public building at Winnipeg, Man. Name 
of contractor, Canada Clock Company, To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, April 8, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $622. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Installation of an electric clock system in 
the public building at Regina, Sask. Name of 
contractors, Canada Clock Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, April 8, 1931. Amount of 
contract, $552. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Installation of an electric clock system in 
the public building at Saskatoon, Sask. Name 
of contractor, Canada Clock Co., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, April 8, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $815. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Installations of new interior fittings in the 
public building at Kentville, N.S. Name of 
contractor, The Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, April 1, 
1931. Amount of contract, $1,648. The “B” 
labour conditions were inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Installation of new interior fittings in the 
public building at Edmonton, Alberta. Name 
of contractors, The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, April 18, 
1931. Amount of contract, $13,868. The “B” 
conditions were inserted in the contract. 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Ville Marin, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Office and School Furniture, 
Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, April 
20, 1931. Amount of contract, $984. The “B” 
labour conditions were inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Installation of interior fittings in the pub- 
lic building at Deloraine, Man. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Office and School Furni- 
ture, Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, 
April 20, 1931. Amount of contract, $1,115. 
The “B” labour conditions were inserted in 
the contract. 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Copper Cliff, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Office and School Furni- 
ture, Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, 
April 20, 1931. Amount of contract, $1,310. 
The “B” labour conditions were inserted in 
the contract. 
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DepaRTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


etc.) 


Erection of the Power Plant buildings in 
connection with the Government Grain Ele- 
vator at Churchill, Man. Name of contract- 
ors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Manis “Date* “of ‘contract; April” 13," 1931" 
Amount of contract, $174,229. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 














Rates 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages 
Not less 
than 
per hour 
Les DOUE er altace othe cel ree aia entree $0 423 
Pile driving or skilled labour see, cee 0 55 
IRDileidriving CLE Wet hk x cease eee 0 60 
Pile driving captain ....6..6.c0. <0. 0 70 
IBITOMAON 2 sete pocasaise.s seers aeee ne 0 55 
Pile driving engineer 0 90 
Carpenters............ 0 90 
IGIBUMUNNELB coe hs Ateioe ee teeere ee tema 0 85 
Ihecowerane operatorg 4 os.) soda dew watane ere 1 00 
MP WMD OL ees, sober sonnarscasgs. <eermncrarh eee aer res 1 20 
Sheet metal workers............ hee A Ae eae 0 80 
UB TRIG LAV OTS te rey he, sot tee orecor ere ect ec Es aie 1 45 
Conerete: finishers :a1te eee ee re 0 75 
Blastorera ries tec tiers Aalssioe oe aes ae ES 1 35 
IPLAStOrenrsycb GMDOLG-eeree mtraaiclcrnay ose crackin: 0 55 
IP SINCE SS Bakers IAN ie stad Tanto iaees ce es eet sis 0 90 
DME Ul vemet git ers 2 saps ctera vals Gee alevaisaieues dhakonver Spain 0°90 
Bilectricians: eer: tires titer eee ee nee 1 10 
Caterpillar tractor operators.................... 0 60 
Structural steel workers.*.--10,7)- aera sees 0 90 








Time and one-half to be allowed for time over ten hours, 
and time and one-half for Sunday time. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in April, 1931, for supplies ordered by the Post. 
Office Department under contracts which were 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers of fair wages and the 
performance of the work under proper sani- 
tary conditions :— 


Making Metal dating stamps and 
type, brass crown seals, cancel- 
lers, ete. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Otta- 
wa, Ont. $ 705 00 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
daters, ete. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 228 95. 


Capital "Rubber Stamp. Works, Otta- 
Tiras OINbene) terete 10 80 


Making up and oo Letter Car- 
riers’ uniforms 

Paton Manufacturing Co., 
mealsee.@)- 

Grant- Holden- Gr aham, Laas 
Ont. 


Mail Bag Pistinge 

Ontario Fluigens Co., 
wa, Ont. eee 

Neales 

Pr Hecker deere Co:, 
Ont. : 

Stamping Ink and Pads 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ontied cater dont a ielpetien tet 28 90 


Ltd., Mont- 

6,039 15 
" Ottawa, as 

11,905 33 


Ltd., Otta- 


2,020 00 


Ltd., Ottawa, 
123 75 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect through though not 
signed. In addition to these, important 
schedules of wages are summarized, including 
civic schedules. In each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


A SUMMARY 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND THE 
JOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ UNION OF AMERICA, 
Locat No. 178. 

This agreement, which is the same as that in 
force since 1927, is to be in effect from April, 


1931, to March 31, 1932, and from year to year 
until either party gives notice of change. 


A suecessful strike to secure this agreement 
occurred in two establisments and is reported 
on page 522 of this issue. 

Only union members to be employed, or, if 
non-union members are employed, they must. 
join the union within ten days. 


A union representative will have free access 
to all shops during working hours. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime is limited to 4 hours per week with 
not more than one hour on Saturday after- 
noon. For overtime work and all work on Do- 
minion holidays, time and one-half will be paid. 

Wages: tailors (including operators, pressers 
and tailors) 91 cents per hour, finishers 63 cents, 
helpers 55 cents. 

All work is to be done on the premises un- 
less any employer has not enough work to em- 
ploy a pants maker or vest maker steadily; in 
which case they may send their work out to 
union contractors and pay the following piece 

rates: pants $4.50, vest $4. 

Incapacitated members who cannot demand 
the minimum wage rates may work on piece 
work or at a weekly wage agreed on by the 

parties concerned and the “officers of the union. 

Apprentices, (female) to receive $7 per week 
for first six months with an increase of $3 per 
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week every six months until the helpers’ mini- 
mum is reached. If boy apprentices are em- 
ployed, it will be by special arrangement with 
the union. 

All work is to be as nearly as possible equally 
divided, particularly in the slack season, and 
no person will be discharged through scarcity 
of work during the slack season after three 
weeks’ consecutive employment. 

All workshops must be kept in: a_ sanitary 
condition. 

In consideration of the observance of the 
terms of the agreement by employers, the union 
label will be supplied by the union. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC——CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THR INTERNATIGNAL ASSOCIATION OF SHEET 
Mertat Workers, Locat No, 116. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. 

Only local union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- hour 
week. (The hours formerly were 9 per day 
with a 50-hour week.) 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to midnight on other 
week days and from noon to 5 p.m. on Satur- 
days, time and one-half; all other overtime and 
work on Sundays, Christmas Day and New 
Year’s Day, double time. No work on Labour 
Day. » 

Wages: 80 cents per hour. 

One apprentice allowed for every three or 
less journeymen. Helpers are not permitted to 
use tools to do a journeyman’s work. 

For work out of the city, fare and board to 
be paid by employers and travelling time at 
straight time up to § hours per day or until 10 
p-m. For work done in the outskirts of the 
city, the employer will pay the surplus of the 
price of a regular car fare. 

No union member will be allowed to take 
sub-contracts or to work for persons taking 
such contracts or to do jobbing for himself. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—MASTER PLUMBERS’ 

ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 


OF PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS, LOCAL 
No. 254. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1931. to December 31,1931. 

Renewal of previous agreement which was 
summarized in the LaBour GAZETTE, July, 1928, 
and July. 1926, to continue in effect for the year 
1931, with the provision that should any general 
reducticn occur in the wages of building trades 
in Winnipeg a similar reduction would be con- 
sidered for plumbers and steamfitters. 


Farmers in Kelowna, British Columbia have 
organized under the Co-operative Associations’ 
Act to carry on business of fruit, vegetables, 
grain, hay, feed, lumber, coal and general 
merchandise, retail and wholesale. It is 
understood that this organization has nothing 
to do with fruit marketing or pooling but is 
incorporated to deal with by-products of fruit, 
and the other articles mentioned. 


The Hon. W. A. Gordon, Minister of Im- 
migration and Colonization stated in the 
House of Commons on April 28, the hope of 
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The regular rate of wages is $1.25 per hour 
for a 44-hour week. 


ReGIna, SASKATCHEWAN.—ELECTRICAL CONTRAC- 
TORS OF REGINA AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BroTrHerHoop OF ELecTRICAL WORKERS, 
Locat No. 572. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to December 31, 1931. Both parties agree to 
meet during the month of December to formul- 
ate a new agreement. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in foree between this local union and the 
Electrical Contractors Section of the Regina 
Builders’ Exchange which was summarized in 
the LABsouR GAZETTE, June, 1930, page 715, with 
the following exceptions: 

Hours: the regular hours have been reduced 
from 9 to & per day with a 44-hour week instead 
of a 49 hour week as in the previous agreement. 
For shift work the hours remain the same at 
48 hours per week. 

Wages: the wage rate for journeymen elec- 
trical workers has been reduced from $1.10 to 
$1.05 per hour. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—THE CALGARY CONTRACTORS 
AND THE UNITED BrorTHERHOOD OF CARPEN- 


TERS AND JOINERS, Locat No. 1779, 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. Both parties are to meet 
during January, 1932 to negotiate a new agree- 
ment. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, July, 1928, page 788. 

The wage rate remains at $1 per hour with 
a 44-hour week. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—VARIOUS STEAMSHIP Com- 


PANIES AND THE SYNDICATED LONGSHORE- 
MEN OF THD Port oF MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 16, 1931, 
to December 31, 1931. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect which was mentioned in the LaBour 
GAZETTE, June 1930, May, 1929 and May, 1928; 
the principal clauses having already been sum- 
marized in the issues of June and October, 1927. 

The regular rate of wages remains at 65 cents 
per hour for day work, 75 cents for evening 
work and 97! cents for night work. 

There are a few minor changes in working 
conditions. 


the Government that the present difficulties 
in regard to unemployment would be relieved 
in a large measure at least before the coming 
of next winter. Such relief, he said, would be 
the result of the co-ordinated efforts that are 
being put forth by all agencies, both govern- 
mental and industrial, and by every other 
force in the country. However, the Minister 
continued, “ if events do not materialize as 
we hope they will, then this government, I 
am sure, will take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to see that there will be no undue suffer- 
ing among the people of this country.” 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1931 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices in April was 
again downward, both the weekly family 
budget in terms of retail prices and the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being lower than in March. 
In retail prices the cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an aver- 
age family of five in terms of the average 
prices in some sixty-nine cities was again 
lower at $8.86 at the beginning of April, as 
compared with $9.14 for March; $11.24 for 
April, 1930; $11.01 for April, 1929; $10.87 for 
April, 1928; $10.80 for April, 1927; $11.36 for 
April, 1926; $10.56 for April, 1925; $10.16 for 
April, 1924; $10.64 for April, 1923; $10.26 
for April, 1922; $12.68 for April, 1921; $15.99 
for April, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $12.57 for April, 1918; and $7.51 for 
April, 1914. The most important declines 
occurred in the prices of veal, salt pork, bacon, 
lard, eggs, milk, butter, cheese, bread, beans, 
evaporated apples and potatoes. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of food the 
total budget averaged $19.18 at the beginning 
of April, as compared with $19.47 for March; 
$21.53 for April, 1930; $21.30 for April, 1929; 
$21.11 for April, 1928; $21.02 for April, 1927; 
$21.64 for April, 1926; $20.82 for April, 1925; 
$20.58 for April, 1924; $21.21 for April, 1923; 
$20.66 for April, 1922; $23.31 for April, 1921; 
$25.34 for April, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak) ; $20.01 for April, 1918; and $14.32 
for April, 1914. Fuel and rent showed little 
change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, was slightly lower at 
74.5 for April, as compared with 75.1 for 
March; 91.7 for April, 1930; 94.1 for April, 
1929; 98.3 for April, 1928; 97.3 for April, 
1927; and 101.2 for April, 1926. Sixty-six 
prices quotations advanced, ninety-two were 
lower and three hundred and forty-four were 
unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials six of the eight main groups de- 
clined, one advanced and one was practically 
unchanged. The groups which declined were: 
the Animals and their Products group, mainly 
because of lower prices for steers, calves, 
shoes, leather and eggs, which more than off- 
set increased prices for hogs, lambs and hides; 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, chiefly due to reduced prices for raw 
cotton and wool blankets; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, owing to lower 


prices for fir and groundwood pulp; the Iron 
and its Products group, mainly because of 
reductions in the prices of steel sheets and 
automobile ‘body plates; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals and their Products group, due to de- 
clines in copper, lead, zinc, tin and silver 
prices; and the Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group, chiefly due to lower 
prices for anthracite coal. The Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group advanced, due 
to higher prices for barley, flax, oats, rye and 
wheat, which more than offset declines in raw 
rubber, corn, flour, rolled oats and oatmeal. 
The Chemicals and Allied Products group was 
practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were lower, mainly because of 
declines in the prices of coffee, flour, oatmeal, 
rolled oats, cured meats and boots and shoes, 
while producers’ goods advanced slightly, 
higher prices for hides, hogs, lambs, wheat, 
oats, barley, flax and rye more than offsetting 
lower prices for raw rubber, lumber, tin, lead, 
copper, steers and calves. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods were higher, chiefly 
because of increased quotations for wheat, 
oats, barley, hogs and lambs, which more than 
offset lower prices for cotton, eggs, tin, silver 
and copper. Fully and chiefly manufactured 
goods were lower, mainly because of price 
reductions for flour, oatmeal, butter, cheese, 
lard, copper wire bars and zine sheets. Articles 
of marine origin, articles of forest origin and 
articles of mineral origin were lower, while 
domestic farm products advanced. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Department and to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


AS TO RETAIL 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 














































































































family 

Commodities |Quan-| (t) | (tT) Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr. Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.|Mar.| Apr. 

tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1931 

Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Ge CG. G. C: Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. C. 

Beef, sirloin...| 2 1b, | 27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-0) 67-8] 76-4] 70-4| 57-6] 54-6] 57-0] 57-6] 59-6] 67-4] 70-8] 73-2] 58-6] 58-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-0) 48-2] 49-8] 44-4] 32-4] 30-2] 30-6] 31-4] 33-0] 40-0] 43-8] 46-8] 34-2] 34-0 
Veal, shoulder | 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8) 15-7| 17-6] 26-3] 26-5] 25-2] 19-0] 17-9] 18-3] 18-9] 20-2] 21-8] 24-3] 24-9] 20-8] 19-7 
Mutton, roast..} 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-0] 33-2] 35-8] 32-0] 27-4] 28-1] 29-0] 29-4] 29-7] 29-2] 30-1] 31-8] 26-5] 26-7 
Pork, leg......} 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-3] 35-7] 38-8] 34-8] 30-0] 26-0] 27-4] 29-6] 28-5] 24-9] 29-0] 30-3] 22-9] 22-8 
Pork, salt.....| 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0] 34-4} 35-2] 37-0] 67-2] 72-2] 66-8] 53-2] 50-6] 49-8] 54-4] 54-0] 50-0] 53-2] 54-8] 49-4| 47-6 
Bacon, break- 

Rast: soy. Racicte 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8) 24-5) 24-7) 26-1] 48-1] 53-7] 53-0} 41-3] 40-0] 37-5] 41-8] 39-6] 35-3] 37-6] 40-4] 34-3] 31-9 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 38-2] 69-4] 78-2] 56-0} 45-0] 45-0] 48-4] 49-4] 44-2] 43-2! 44-2] 42-8] 36-8] 33-4 
Eggs, fresh....] 1 doz] 25-7| 30-0} 33-3| 33-7} 24-0] 46-0} 55-8] 40-3] 33-5] 36-3] 37-5] 39-8] 38-0] 40-2} 40-3] 36-9] 34-0] 28-4 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4) 28-1] 23-2] 43-9] 48-6] 38-3} 30-6] 31-7] 33-9] 34-8] 34-5] 35-0} 34-9] 32-5] 27-6] 23-2 

al epee tne 6 qts.| 36-6] 39-6) 48-0} 51-6] 53-4] 72-0] 90-6] 89-4] 74-4] 70-8] 73-2] 72-6] 72-6] 73-8] 75-0] 76-8] 71-4] 70-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2 lb. | 44-2] 49-4) 52-0] 58-0] 59-0} 98-4]131-2|109-4] 76-4] 96-6] 72-8] 92-6] 88-2] 84-8] 88-6] 78-8] 66-6] 66-4 
Butter, cream- 

Gia emoee eon 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 34-7] 54-8] 72-3] 63-9] 44-9) 55-3) 40-7] 51-5] 49-6] 47-4] 49-0] 43-2] 37-6] 37-1 
Cheese, old....} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-4] 33-2] 40-2} 39-8] 30-5]§35-8/§31-1]§32-6/§30-8/§32-6|§33-8]§32-9/§28-2|§27-8 
Cheese, new...} 1 “ | 14-6} 15-7] 17-5} 19-1) 19-3] 31-1] 37-7] 38-4] 28-5/§35-8/§31-1]§32-6/§30-8|§32-6|§33 -8/§32-9]§28-2/§27-8 
Bread.........}15 “ | 55-5} 58-5) 66-0) 61-5) 64-5/117-0)136-5/127-5/105-0/100-5]118-5}114-0]114-0/115-5]115-5/115-5} 96-0] 94-5 
Flour, family../10 “ |} 25-0} 28-0} 33-0] 32-0) 33-0} 67-0} 77-0} 66-0] 48-0]§45-0}§60-0/§53 -0/§52-0/§51-0/$49-0/§50-0/§34-0/§34-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0} 22-0) 22-0} 40-0} 42-0} 32-0] 28-0] 28-0} 31-0} 29-0] 30-0] 31-5} 31-5] 31-5} 25-5] 25-0 
PRRGOY cnc 2c Rs 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 21-4] 33-4] 22-4] 18-6/§20-6]§21-6/§22-0]/§21-8]§21-2/§21-0/§20-6/$19-0/§19-0 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... 2 8-6} 9-4] 10-8) 12-4] 11-8) 33-8) 23-8) 18-0} 17-8] 17-4] 16-6] 15-8] 16-4) 16-6} 23-6] 19-0] 13-0] 12-6 
Apples, evapor- 

bed de scccd. De 9-9} 7-7] 11-5} 12-0} 13-0] 22-1] 27-9] 22-4} 23-0] 20-6] 20-8] 19-9] 19-7] 20-8] 21-4] 20-8] 18-7] 18-1 
Prunes, med- 

ium size..... 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6} 9-9] 11-9) 12-5] 17-6) 27-5} 20-4] 18-9} 18-8] 15-6] 15-7] 14-9] 13-4] 13-5] 16-5] 12-2] 12-1 
ugar, granu- 

lated ca oarele 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6} 22-4] 42-4] 78-0) 51-2] 33-6] 48-0] 35-6] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 29-6] 28-4] 25-2] 25-2 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-3} 11-0} 10-4} 20-0) 36-8] 24-2] 16-0] 22-8] 17-0] 15-0] 15-8] 15-2] 14-0] 13-6] 12-2] 12-0 
ated, blacks... .|| + 8-2; 8-3] 8-7) 8-9) 8-8] 12-8) 16-4] 14-1] 13-6]§16-1/§17-91§18-0/§18-0)§17-9]§17-7/§17-0]§14-1/§13-9 
Tea, green..... age 8-7] 8-7) 9-1} 9-3] 9-7) 12-1) 17-0] 15-4} 15-0]§16-1)§17-9/§18-0/}§18-0/§17-9/§17-7}$17-0]$14-1/§13-9 

ffee.... |e aes 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-5) 10-2) 14-8} 14-2] 13-4] 13-4] 15-1] 15-4] 15-3] 15-3] 15-2] 14-7} 12-9] 12-7 
Potatoes.......| 2 pks.| 24-1] 28-0] 30-3} 36-0] 43-3] 64-3}159-5| 48-5} 49-2] 40-5) 49-1] 98-3] 56-6) 59-4] 42-2] 79-3] 38-7] 36-0 
Vinegar........|4ie qt. 7 7 7 8 “8 “9 “9 <9} 2-0) PO) 1-0) 1-0) 2-0) 1-0) 2-0) 1:0) 1-0) 4-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $¥) $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-51)12-57/15-99/12-68)/10-26|10-64/10-56/11-36/10-80|10-87/11-01/11-24) 9-14) 8-86 

c. Cc. c. C. Cs Cc. Cc. CG: GC: c. c. c. c. Cc. ual) 1s C, CG. 
Starch,laundry| 3 lb.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1) 3-2] 8-2) 4-6) 4-8} 5-2] 4-1] 4-0} 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1} 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 

cite.........}46ton} 39-5) 45-2) 48-1] 55-0) 52-1] 71-8) 94-4/115-4|108-7/115-7}104-3)111-0}104-2}102-5/102-3/101-4/101-5/100-6 
Coal, bitumin- 

ous..........| “ | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0) 38-7] 38-4] 57-8! 67-7] 83-4) 68-3] 74-2] 64-2] 64-5] 64-3] 63-8] 63-2] 63-3] 62-5] 62-2 
Wood, hard....| ‘cd. | 32-5} 35-3} 38-8] 42-5) 43-8] 67-1] 79-7] 88-6) 78-1) 79-9] 76-7) 76-7] 75-8] 75-6) 76-9) 75-8) 75-3] 75-9 
Wood, soft.....|“ ‘ | 22-6} 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 34-2] 49-9] 61-4] 68-8) 58-1] 59-5) 56-9] 56-0) 55-6) 56-1) 55-6) 53-8) 54-1] 54-7 
Coal oil.....2. 1 gal| 24-0} 24-5| 24-4) 23-7) 24-4] 26-8] 34-1] 38-6) 31-6] 31-5) 30-6] 30-3} 31-7] 31-1) 31-1] 31-0] 30-5] 30-0 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

EG OUR oh el ee 1-50) 1-63] 1-76) 1-91) 1-93] 2-73) 3-37) 3-95) 3-45] 3-61] 3-33] 3-39] 3-32) 3-29] 3-29] 3-25] 3-24] 3-23 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent..........|} mo..| 2°37] 2-89] 4-05) 4-75| 4-85) 4-66] 5-93] 6-63) 6-91) 6-92] 6-90] 6-86] 6-85) 6-90) 6-96] 7-00) 7-06) 7-05 

| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ppeotals..6..2. [cess 9 -37|10-50|12-79 | 14-02|14-32|20- 01/25 - 34/23 -31/20- 66/21 -21/20-82/21 64/21 - 02/21 - 11/21 -30/21-53/19-47/19 -18 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

$ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83} 6-82) 7-29] 7-37/12-80/16-16]13-23)/10-47/11-15}10-59|11-62)10-80/10-79]11-02)11-23} 9-59} 9-29 
Prince Edward Island! 4-81) 5-26) 5-81} 6-34) 6-55/11-01|14-47|11-91] 9-68] 9-63] 9-56)10-73/10-01] 9-59} 9-93)10-31) 9-08) 8-73 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83] 6-55| 7-04} 7-21/12-50/15-97}13-03]10-54/10-90/10-49/11-84]10-83]10-83/10-92}10-90| 9-57) 9-16 
INE DEC. csiciaclo wlo'o alsiare 5-15} 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-04/12-24/15-22/12-33] 9-82/10-41/10-05] 10-98) 10-16]10-16/10-38]10-43| 8-57) 8-34 
NLATIO.., sites e vinis's 8-12 5-01} 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-29|12-57|16-07|12-65|10-20]10-59]10-36}11-48/10-87|10-93}10-96/11-20] 9-07] 8-79 
PU ANITODG),.2 4010 « wisie.0.0 5-85} 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-99|11-97|16-14]12-43] 9-92/10-06]10-46]10-48)/10-10]10-53)10-61/11-15] 8-52) 8-33 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25} 8-02|12-58|15-77|12-58} 9-82/10-32/10-79/10-74) 10-86] 10-92}11-19]11-25]) 8-62) 8-49 
PAUISOT US iis-4.n's « ahatire ajc 6-02} 6-50} 8-00} 8-33] 7-99|12-72|15-99]12-48] 9-83/10-06/10-79/10-56)10-62|10-78)11-23/11-49] 8-65) 8-53 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13} 9-12/13-08]17-07/13-67|11-43]11-27/11-85)11-90)11-72)11-84)12-04}12-46)10-24) 9-90 





tDecember 


only. 


§Kind most sold. 


*For electric light and gas see text. 
{An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text, 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 






































Beef Pork Bacon 
eae S| 4 6 s = 8 s 
LOCALITY ee ree eee S| ere alr tere, 78 | 38 
2 ide cae epee | et lok tahoe | at | Bee | ae lore nile See 
go lus | ge (ee | as] @y | ee) cg | eho | eee | 2s | cs 
23 85 oe 39 ES as 5S RS tors gos Sect £5 
Ba! oalmal] sa} eo 5 so ae maa}|EeRe mG Sa 
OSA) SS lca ilan > = & a a ae x 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 29-3 | 24-5 | 23-0 | 17-0 | 13-6 19-7 26-7 22-8 23-8 31-9 36-6 50-9 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 31-8 | 27-5 | 24-2 | 20-0 | 15-7 18-0 25-9 26-2 23-9 31-6 36-7 51-8 
Sy. dney:o-: Ss0 vaste rte 30-6 | 23-6 | 23-5 | 18-3 | 15-8 16-7 26-7 24-6 25-1 29-4 34-1 49 
2—New Glasgow.......... 32-5 | 29-4 | 24-2 | 20 14-5 17-5 25 26-7 24 29 36-9 48-9 
SEA IMD OLStis Seay corte iP an 32-7 | 28-3 | 22-7 | 21-5 | 16:3 20 — 26 23-3 35 40-8 52-5 
Mo Elaliiaxsexend- cereal) S41 LSM oie lau ocean idee 18-7 26-7 25-5 21-8 30-7 33-8 52-8 
Opa WInGSOL ene ce ccm enn (SO 25 22 20 15 20 — = 25 35 40 50 
GE rurontee tac creeks 30 30 25 18 15 15 ae 28 24:3 30°3 34-3 57-4 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 32-5 | 29 30 22 17-5 16 — 23 20 31-2 33-2 45 
New Brunswick (ayerage)...| 32-6 | 26-8 | 26-2 | 19-5 | 15-8 18-6 — 26-4 23-2 32-2 36-7 51-8 
8—Moncton 30-8 | 25:8 | 22-7 | 18-5 | 15 22-5 — 26 23-1 32-5 35-7 48-3 
9—St. John bewtiites , eEiN.oD: 26:2 | 28-5 | 20 15-7 — Se 29-3 23-6 34-7 38-7 52-1 
0—Fredericton sw) aoe” 380 30 21 17 16°8 23:3 26-7 23°7 31-7 36 53-6 
11—Bathurst 28-7 | 25 23-5 | 18:5 | 15-4 16:5 — 23-5 22-5 30 36-4 53 
Quebee (average)............| 26:2 | 23-5 | 23-6 | 15-6 | 11-0 13-9 25-7 19-9 21-2 30-4 35-0 51-3 
12—Quebecwes nt stcccae 28 24-9 | 25-8 | 17-8 | 11-4 14-9 25°8 21-8 22-8 29°3 33 51-1 
18—Three Rivers.......... 25°3 | 23 26-5 | 16-3 | 10-1 15-2 26 17-5 23-3 34-3 42-7 51-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ 31-7 | 27 26-7 | 21 15-8 17-5 28 22-7 23-3 30 32-8 50-8 
LR SOLO Mia saa venience 25 22-5 | 21 12°5 8-5 _ 25 17-5 19-7 35-5 40 57-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.:........ 20-9 | 20-5 | 20-3 | 13-5 9 11-8 20 17-9 16-8 29 37-7 45 
We SedObn Ss rae cee oe 29-3 | 26-3 | 23-8 | 15 10-8 13-6 25-6 21-5 19-4 31-5 35-4 54 
18—Thetford Mines........ 20-3 | 19-8 | 19 15-3 | 11 15 24-7 17-9 21-9 27-5 31 51-2 
19—Montreal ysis san sree ie 30-3 | 26-2 | 26-7 | 14-1 |} 11-9 9-4 27-8 21-4 22 29-2 32-5 53-8 
2 eet Ue eee eee oe 25 21-1 | 22-6 | 14-6 | 10-9 13-7 28-1 21-1 21-4 27 30 47-3 
Ontario (average)............ 29-6 | 24-4 | 22-8 | 17-1 | 13-8 21-5 27-0 22-3 24-1 29-6 33-8 49-4 
21—Ottawa. ajo Arata tans ste Tae 31-3 | 25-5 | 24-4 | 18-1 | 11-8 17-6 27-5 20-2 23-7 31-7 36-3 52-8 
22—Brockville 81-7 | 26-7 | 25 16-2 | 11-7 17-7 31-7 20 20 33-4 36-5 51-7 
23—Kingston... 29-7 | 23-5 | 22-9 | 17-7 | 12 15-1 27 21-9 21:3 26-6 30-7 45 
24— Belleville 26 21 22-2 | 15-8 | 11-8 21-2 25-7 21-8 20-8 30-9 37-4 47-7 
25—Peterborough Rertesietiitels 30-8 | 24-5 | 24-3 | 16 13-3 23 27-3 21-8 26 31-3 33-4 48-7 
26—Oshawa ie. Scene eran 29-2 | 24-4 | 20-4 | 16-2 | 15-3 23-5 31 21-8 22-5 34-1 37 49 
Zi —-Oriliaieaad ane wteetcen eos 25:6 | 20-2 | 20-5 | 16-5 | 12-6 22-8 25 20-7 24-4 27:2 29-7 50 
25 OrOnvo sare hh et ee oe: 31-2 | 24-9 | 24-5 | 17-5 | 15-8 21-2 29-3 22-2 25-2 33 38-2 52-8 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 27-3 | 23-3 | 24 19-7 | 13-3 25 —_— 24 25 30-3 34-4 50 
30—St. Catharines iarexautenters 27-4 | 23-1 | 27 7-6 | 11 18-7 24-3 22-4 20 26-9 30 46-7 
ol —Hamiltones netic. cian 30-1 | 25-4 | 24-8 | 18-6 | 16-8 22-8 21-2 22-1 = 28-8 34-2 49-3 
32 Brantulorcrenen eee: 29-2 | 24-2 | 22-8 | 15-7 | 11-9 20-8 25 22 25 26-4 30-1 49-4 
Somer t een he ster ster. 30 25 2 17-7 | 15 21 27-5 23 22 29-4 31-7 49-9 
34—Guelph ejalaicheleestone saveate 29-1 | 24-1 | 21-5 | 15-9 | 13-9 22-7 26 22-4 22 24-8 29-6 45-4 
35— Kitchener Weloiereneevonren ime 2' 24 20-1 | 16-8 | 14-3 21-5 — 23-1 24- 27-3 35-3 48-4 
36—Woodstock.............| 29-2 | 24-4 | 23-5 7-4 | 14-5 21-7 24 20 23 26-8 29-8 46 
Cia OULAL Oras een ee te 29-6 | 24-7 | 21-2 | 16-6 | 14 20-9 25 20-6 — 27 30-7 45-2 
38—London..... : 29-2 | 24-2 | 22-2 | 16-2 | 13 20-6 23-9 22-4 21-5 28-7 33-2 49-1 
39—St. Thomas.. 27-6 | 23 22-6 | 16-1 | 13-4 20-7 27:5 21-6 22-7 28-9 82-2 48-4 
40—Chatham elettete otras specks 28-1 | 22-9 | 20-2 | 15-5 | 12 22-1 26-6 22-5 24-4 27-5 31:7 47-2 
Al Windsor ns dacse as see a 28 23°2 ‘| 22-5 | 17 13-9 21-8 30-7 21-3 22-6 28-5 36-8 46 
ESPN anos pmerenaden 30:7 | 25 23-3 | 18-3 | 16-7 24 26-7 20 26-2 28 31 49-5 
43—Owen Sound............ 26-2 | 20-6 | 19-4 | 14-9 | 12-9 24-5 25 21 21-7 28-1 31-5 46-3 
44—NorthiBayiedsssa0 sen |O 4-5 P28 24-2 | 17 14-5 20 25 21-5 26-2 29-5 34-2 52-5 
45—Sud bury mae ere ee 32-8 | 28-2 | 23-8 | 19 15-2 23-6 29 27-7 26-6 30-4 33-9 53-1 
A6——Cobaltrreanaesne ateree 29-5 | 25-7 | 19-5 | 18-5 | 15 22 — 23-2 27 30°3 35 47-8 
47—Timmins.. Feline 25 25 18-7 | 14-5 25 25 22-3 26 31-6 36 53°3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie... -| 32-6 | 27-3 | 22-3 | 16-3 | 12-6 21 30 24-1 27-7 33-8 37 50-7 
49—Port/Arthur..cee. ssn es: 28 23-7 | 20 16:7 | 14 22 32-5 26 29-4 33°5 37-4 53-3 
50—Fort William. . -..| 382-5 | 27-5 | 25-7 | 17-8 | 16 2 30 26-2 26-8 34-7 38-9 55-5 
Manitoba (average)... 26-3 | 20-8 | 21-0 | 14-9 | 12-0 17-4 26-0 21-2 22-4 28-1 32-9 48-2 
51—Winnipeg...... ».| 28-5 | 21-7 | 22-5 | 14-6 | 13-1 18 29°3 21°5 23-2 27-9 32-5 48-5 
62—Brandon. ...6..45 5. -.| 24-1 | 19-8 | 19-4 | 15-1 | 10-8 16:7 22-6 20-9 21:5 28-2 33°+2 47-8 
Saskatchewan (average)... 26-9 | 21-6 | 19-6 | 14-3 | 11-0 17:9 24-6 19-9 23-4 32-2 37-8 53-4 
Oe LNGDITIA ee. (ea ee nee 26-5 | 20-4 | 18-5 | 12-9 | 10-8 16-4 25-5 18-8 = 30:7 40-1 54-6 
Re Prince Albert.......... 25 20-5 | 19 14 9-1 18-2 22:5 20 25-8 34-2 38 53-3 
) —Saskatoon . seeeeeee| 26-1 | 21-4 | 20-5 | 14-5 | 11-2 16-2 25-3 20-1 19-5 32-5 36:8 52-5 
Sear ee 30 24-2 | 20-4 | 15-9 | 12-7 20-7 25-2 20:6 25 31-3 36-4 53-3 
Alberta (average)............ 26-4 | 24-0 | 19-4 | 13-8 | 11-4 17:3 24-3 20-9 24-1 34-8 40-9 49-9 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 26-7 | 20 22°3 | 12-5 9-7 15-6 26 23 22°5 39 43-1 49-4 
58—Drumheller,........... 25 20 16-5 | 15 12-5 18 25 22-5 25 34°3 42-5 §2-5 
59—Edmonton............. 26-6 | 22-4 | 21-2 | 13-3 | 11-6 18-7 24:3 20 25 32°3 36-8 45-7 
60 Caloary inne eeann 26-8 | 22 19 14-4 | 13-2 18-6 22 21-1 23 35:5 42-9 51-4 
Mice Sat 26-8 | 20-8 | 18 14 10 15-4 24 17:8 23 33-1 39-2 50-5 
ritish ee ieee 31-7 | 26-7 | 24-0 | 18-0 | 15-5 24-0 30-3 26-7 27-4 41-6 47-1 56-1 
62—Fernie...... .| 27°65 | 25 19 15: * J 1255 21-2 25 22:5 28-7 45 51 53°8 
63—Nelson... 35 30 30 22-5 | 17-5 25 30 30 25 37-9 45 55:8 
Aare eee ea aa ees | eR ee 31-7 | 26-5 | 24 19-3 | 17-2 25 83°5 30:7 27-5 42-6 49 53-7 
65—New Westminster...... 30-5 | 24-9 | 21-9 | 16-3 | 14-9 21:8 28-1 24-1 29-2 39-1 44-9 55-7 
66—Vancouver einietecees scl sate 30-2 | 24-9 | 23-2 | 16-2 | 16-5 23-9 31-8 23-3 26-4 39°5 45 58-1 
7—Victoria Rest itines Scicrcs ents 82-2 | 26-2 | 23-5 | 17-1 | 14-9 24-6 31-7 24-5 23+4 42-1 44-8 53-3 
68 Nanaimo ateitreartateereie tary) ae 33°3 | 29 25-6 | 20-7 | 20 29 35 28-3 — 43-7 7:8 59-3 
69—Prinee Rupert.......... 33°38 | 26-7 | 25 16:5 | 10-8 21-7 27-5 30 33-6 42-6 49 58-7 
































a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish 
Oui 2 - S 
ee if > Re > > s On 
5 o§ 3 Sb & cS §2 «A 
gee es | cet]. | ds |g.| 2, (ae ° 
- = : > : . . . a : 
826 | 26 |258| Ss | BS | B88 GS lpuns 
eS mus S38 a. ay eRe Sy €.89 
Bas l(asa|l eke | #2 | $8 | 8828) 2 sees 
do q = n wn n & Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-8 29-0 18-0 12-7 59-8 20-6 19-3 30-7 
13-2 32-1 —_ _— 52-5 18-1 16-6 24-7 
10 25 ) WERE Aces 50 17-6 15-9 24-1 
15 SONG | RRR ees. 50-60 17:5 17-5 25-9 
16 BO W.RR SALE oes 50 18-5 16 28-7 
12:5 SO: Pa Bese. 50 17-6 16 21-6 
12 BOM Widechbras ale tees 60 20 15 25:8 
12-15 25-30 | RAR, Al Meee 2 50 17-5 19:3 22-2 
10 30-40) Ii.. BRS. Bees 60 19-6 17 31-9 
16-0 S50 2 REN? 10-0 55-0 18-7 17:2 32-0 
12 BOH0 I age ce 10 60 18-1 17-4 30-4 
18 Buy AN eee. 10 60 17-8 17 37-1 
20 Bd. WIE Rhee Menkes 50 19-6 17:8 28-6 
BAF Un eeeie dc Oke al aes 50 19-4 16-80 coke as,. 
14-1 29-2 19-8 9-3 56-0 20-2 19-4 24-9 
12 25 20") VEBkue 50 21 21-8 25-8 
15 30-35 23 10 COP eee 20 23-4 
13-15 28-32 20-22 PO: Widest: 21:7 2 23-9 
Peis olan Seal ab ree aie [ote wc thew aeisieo e]is cecal ebeleds oe 25 
. hae Bae eae 20 Re Fee ae lev ae etiyarcn Ai acer coe all tere erele: 
10-18 ok PW: ots 10 60 20 Be De soos 
Ro sath Sealife oe al] fvrele lovers 8 50 stave rans: sdlceetele tne aval take era a 
12-5-18 32-35 |........- iP Net Aces 20-2 21-1 24-5 
BEN cs «Al | tothe c 2 15 10 60 18-1 16:7 26-8 
47-0 28-4 19-3 tal 73°3 19-8 18:8 32-1 
15 BO}. TU SR ES <1 ecko cia] |e eee os 19-5 19-6 29-8 
16 32. Ml. Lee DMR ate 55°8 19-7 16-7 30-3 
15 28 20-25 SO=20) Ue chek alee 19 15-5 26-8 
eS, A Pats. oe A x = « 8 ee 17-5 21:5 32-8 
20 25 15-20 SEP nj acted «sees 20-1 18-3 31-4 
14-17 28 15-18 10 75 20-5 17:5 31 
20 23 15-17 AO) Mate aff csee 22-5 18-3 82:5 
14 32 PSD EER 8 eee seta: | eres gerees 16-5 34-3 
18 be: A <itte os Aida RB: 75 20-5 18-8 33-1 
eh aie 2 30 15 Set cis i 18 17-5 36-8 
18 OO § Wirideee.. also he cen 75 18 16-5 36-9 
Seraiste wes 32 18 15 sees 19-1 19-4 29-3 
15 35 18 iV Rao 20-7 22°5 30 
Sie Hiat-rctege «<3 DBs Nl exalts ofall aboictege = 18 21 32:9 
SE eral |< ieteytovate: 4 20 Bates ehiegia 19 19-5 26°5 
20 25 25 12-5) || tect 19-7 21-5 28-6 
16-18 22-24 16-18 60 19-6 18 29-2 
heals ail texofete Pe 2 18 os Ait sode coll ations are 19 18-3 33-4 
ER PR ee Ie I | a prio oc re 19-9 19-4 38-2 
16 31 14-25 WD ee Wi Snsts te 5:54 20 20-5 27-6 
Vhs is 312 25 15 badlirheres cM cettis.o a 21-3 18 37°2 
2 Se oie Poon eee 23 bhi creda wes 18-7 18 33-4 
Soe dean beoe cee 15 Se bis ars Al eA = oe 20 16°5 31°7 
ees AN Soft Al eratae's ee ae 17 17:5 29 
se 20-25 25 10 75 24-5 19-7 25-8 
Way bie cls al avd chez 25 11 Hesdi's ars 18 20 SAE 
Bete avs all atovStesa)s 2 15 ae erie 80 21 21 30°5 
Babe, he cll Aevitelero's) 2 25 Be Sopirale ASE ates fs 20 22-7 41-5 
Me Pech, alte ihake als a 18 BB Ni cesdbiee #4 22-5 16:5 35-8 
ayes soi8. a 25 20 Fae etal Seteeis 2308 20 18-7 29-5 
ae es 31-9 15°0 Wee twa l|ceidehe «= = 22-9 17-2 30-4 
20-30 32 18 HD» MN depehe cia.c 23-7 16-7 30°5 
- ee 30 18 Sahota gedit nes 22 17-7 30:2 
25-8 28-5 14:3 GS Ul ails. 214 24-6 21-0 34-0 
25 30-32 By A ects cela dee aoe 25 19-9 35 
25 BO! 5 A Sache. 1 heat «a-are 25 20 31-7 
28 28 10 Pe Al te tete x08 23-7 DAs Dillis:sseereters 
25 25 Se. Wht cyde cy dll MeAipte. cs all dapaleeea ea 22:5 35°3 
22-0 26-7 11-8 50 i) teas.» 22°5 22°9 29-9 
25 30 CO ORR cao tren creer 21-5 25 25-5 
25 30 PES AS, sy Riis asta Ataris) sca 25 25 26-6 
20 20425 |10-12-5 2; A Nieto «0-3 19-1 21-6 25-9 
22 24-28 10 Dee MN eiskeiesieain 24-5 22-8 35-4 
18 25 10 AO) Wistrrage se eve. 22-5 20 36 
19-8 25°7 19-0 1G = 8 Wise aes.o754 23°5 21-8 33-6 
25 30 18 18 White eaten 25 25 40 
30 B0'y Wart bine. 0) Nisa ecsire 26 25 28-6 
30 BO! Ulgertapes.ea 20) Ele eers. oie 25 24-7 28-3 
12:5 D3 Al Keperra TR ||P ae pereee 21-8 20-4 31-5 
11 22 20 AB | ores atese: save 21-4 18 34°3 
10 Fi Bl apetspieeete A later cebaxetoral deere: neve. 21-8 19-8 31-1 
20) Wok tect ote vas ateeto tte '5}| (olay sate) -¥aual| ah stale: 12a 23-7 20 39 
Bs 4 20 erctararesed 15 RAs 0.8 23-3 21-7 35-8 
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603 
Eggs Butter 
~ 8 . 
a A ra ~ — 
aos ag S nn , = 
B82 (£8 Spiel) aie 8 
apa | .ags| @3 oo Pees 
aE S | eit, wo ao ans Aa 
gor ecko) 2 | eae lee 
wb IMOO Tt Doo me = 
Bshlezes) HS | sa] SE 
& © = Q s) 
cents cents cents cents cents 
28-4 23°2 11-7 33-2 37-1 
34-3 28-4 11-5 35-7 39-7 
41-3 82-4 13-15 35-5 38-5 | 1 
33-8 28-8 | 12-13 34-5 38-7 | 2 
32-4 30 10 33°3 39-3 | 3 
34-8 28:7 | al2-5 36 38:4 | 4 
28-3 20 10 40 42-51 5 
35 30°5 10 35 41 6 
27 21-7 10 32°5 36-5 | 7 
29-6 27-6 12-1 32-2 38-0 
32-7 28-2 10-12 36-1 39-9 | 8 
33-6 27-6 | al3-5 33-4 38-6 | 9 
32 7 12 34°3 38 10 
20i & Whcpsons oe 12 25 35-5 J11 
32°3 26-1 10-7 32-2 35-0 
31-8 25-5 | bi4 31-3 35-5 |12 
33-8 28-7 12 32 34-2 113 
37-8 28 10 33-9 31-7 |14 
28 26 TOWPY | ceryaaacs 36-2 }15 
30-5 24 8 leitasoaee 35-2 116 
34 27-5 9 30°8 34-5 |17 
31 25-8 10 31-3 35-4 {18 
35:3 25:7 12 34-6 36-9 |19 
28-7 23-8 11 31-2 35 «120 
at-1 22°8 1-7 33-6 36-6 
28 24-2 11 36-2 36-9 {21 
22-5 20 10 31 35/22 
23-1 18-7 | 10-11 30 34-5 123 
20-4 18-5 aQ-5 35-4 36 = (|24 
22-3 18-2 10 32-5 35-9 {25 
25-5 25-1 11 35 35-7 126 
23 19-8 | all-4 33 37-5 127 
30-5 25-5 12 32-8 37°7 |28 
QTD Weaewraecr bl?) |. eae ee 37-6 |29 
28-4 25 al2-5 32:5 36-1 |30 
28-7 25-8 12 34-4 38-3 |31 
25-2 23+1 bll 34-3 36-1 /32 
25-3 22-6 | all-8 31-2 36-1 133 
25-2 21-9 12 32-8 35-6 [34 
27-4 22-8 ll 32°5 35-9 135 
22 18:6 LO), |iceesteaaae 35-1 |36 
24:3 20-9 | ali-8 32-3 35-2 |37 
2520 Wee rece a 10 35:5 35-8 138 
23-9 20°6 10 35-7 36-5 [3° 
25 19-1 ll 33-7 36-9 140 
27 24 12. env, Sera 37 41 
23-8 19 12 34 37-5 |42 
23 19-2 al1-8 31 34°8 143 
32°6 27-5 jal1-12-5) 36 36°7 [44 
35-1 28-6 13) Aiea 37-7 |45 
BLED lnate + els 16. | issacadt 36-8 |46 
37-5 DSS ley ew woman 38 147 
35-5 25-3 12 33 38-1 |48 
30°3 26-2 | al2-5 35 38:4 |49 
31-5 26-6 | al12°5 35°7 39 ~=|50 
26-2 29-2 12-0 30-6 36-0 
28-8 21-8 | b12 32°5 36-9 |51 
23-6 18°5 12 28-6 35-1 152 
24-5 17-8 12:3 28-7 35-9 
25 18-6 12 29-3 35-1 153 
25 19-2 11 27-2 37-5 |54 
26 15-6 13 27-3 33-9 155 
21-8 17:7 13 31-1 37 56 
24:3 17-2 11:2 30-4 37-6 
22-1 14-2 1 30°3 38-9 |57 
22-5 17 al3 30 36 158 
25-8 19-7 | all-1 29-4 37-2 |59 
28-2 20-2 11 34 38-5 160 
22-8 15 10 28-4 37-2 |61 
29-0 23-5 13-4 37-2 40-0 
28-6 225i) alasd: Wea aoe 39-6 |62 
30 23-6 al4-3 35 38-9 |63 
32-1 26 al4-3 37°5 40 |64 
26°8 22-9 11-1 38 39-6 165 
26-4 24-4 11-1 36-6 38-8 166 
24-2 20-1 al4-3 38-5 40-9 |67 
28-1 20-8 | al2-5 35 40 {68 
36-1 27-3 | al6-7 40 42 169 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





























































































= - Canned Vegetables 
z . 5 6 g 
5 al »- 
Ax We a os. G2 | Bo Be Z 
. <8 OO) Sse ef | $= | a Be 
Locality sai rs 3 TOA BZ cchies a5 - ge 
4 o mS © aera ae ne >= és ak ae 
es a6 26 anes O68 ‘g oie os 2 v aS 
on ane ole= Soo om a> ore +o a o 
a ‘ie ae | soo) ox ee 23 Es Gat ae 
Be os Sh | 655 3a LG ae 6 & Sn o2 
oO A mM <a fe [om] B B Ay 0 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 27-8 | ab6-3 17-3 3-4 5-0 9-5 11-7 13-5 12-4 14-2 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 27-0 7-0 17-2 3°8 5-2 9-6 13-1 14-6 12-3 13-9 
Ino yANe Varnes aaetias otoleentere: 27-5 7°3 16-9 3-7 5-3 9-5 13-4 14-2 12-2 13-9 
2—New Glasgow... tecee.s.ece nes 26°8 |6-7-7-3 16-7 3-7 5 9-5 12-5 13-6 11-6 13-6 
Oa AMMNELS teers toa. seis). obec once 26 7-3 16-7 4 5 9-5 12-3 15 12-8 13-8 
A= Halitax ses Mylo tenets wea etnies ¢ 27-8 6-7 17-2 3-5 5-4 9-3 13-6 15-1 11-7 14-2 
SR VWANGUSOL MER Ac ahh -.c ution vs 25 16°7-7-3 19 4-1 5 10 14 15 13-5 15 
GesBruno starts coe «<tc: 28-6 6-7 16-7 3-9 5-5 9-6 12-7 14-4 11-7 13-1 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown. . 25 7:3 18 3-5 5 9-8 14-8 15 13-6 14-6 
New Brunswick (average). . 28-5 7-4 17-3 3-9 4-9 9-6 13-3 13-8 12-1 13-5 
Se MOnGtones = cree eet: 28-4 8 17 3-9 5-2 11-4 13 14:6 14 13-6 
O— St JOHN as inmeteties peices « 27-9 7:3 18-5 3-6 4-9 8-6 11-9 13-7 10-9 13-5 
10—Hredericton..-- 05.206 clea 27-5 |6-7-7-3 16-8 3-8 4-8 8-9 14-7 13-9 11-4 13-7 
bie Bathurstssocfascceenets dine oe: 30 7-3 17 4-2 4-5 9-5 13-5 13 12 13 
Quebee (average)................... 25-7 5-3 16-3 3-4 5-4 8-4 11-4 11-9 12-9 13-4 
= QUCDACHANE ayn eater. mote ec 26-8 | 6-7 15-2 3-5 5-4 9-5 12-3 11-6 11-6 14-1 
isa bree Rivers: omen. se sereern - 29-1 4-7 15 3-8 5 8-1 11-7 12-9 15-5 13-6 
i4—Sherbrookes:s... e200 c8sscens a 25-4 5 16-2 3°5 5-4 8-4 11-7 12-8 12 14-7 
HD SOOLOl cette th te tom Abner 25-8 5 18 joe. | (a> tee 8 10-7 12-9 10-6 13-3 
16st. Eyacinthe: ce. sts e- ten: 22-8 4:3 16-3 3 6-5 8-7 12-2 12-1 13-1 12-6 
We OUSdOUN Beet atin le seen 23 4-7-6 17 2-8 5 7-1 10 10 16-7 15 
18—Thetford Mines 26-7 | 4-3-5 16-3 3-5 5-7 7-7 11-7 11-5 13-3 12-8 
19 -Montrealerenrin. sett. ne tee. 27-5 | 6-6-7 16-8 3-8 4-8 9-5 11-1 12 12-8 13-7 
20s EU eerie tee oe ee 24-6 | 4-7-6 15-5 3:7 5 8-8 11-4 11 10-7 10-6 
Ontario (average) 28-0 6-0 16-9 3-1 4-8 10-0 12-2 13-0 11-3 13-3 
Zl OLinwemt ent. maine tities. 29-2 |5-3-7-3 17-4 3-9 55 10:3 10-6 11-7 10-3 12-9 
TP ANes ore oplllyeen kato aneeanebacece 26-5 6 17-6 3-2 4-4 10-8 11-8 11 10-2 13-1 
PRI aaah a TONSA A ah oaoemetaadGt oe 23-6 5-3 15-5 3-1 4-7 9-2 12-2 12-2 9-7 12:3 
24 Bellovillonwa aor. nee ens: 25-4 |4-7-5-3 16-2 3 5 10-4 12 11-2 10-3 12-5 
25—Peterborought....0sss.) echoes 25-7 4-7 15-7 3 4-3 10-9 12-1 12-2 9-8 13-5 
26—Oshawawe dec: tet ee tnce- 29-2 | 6-6-7 16 2-6 4-9 9-6 10-7 13-9 10-5 12-2 
Zi Orilliate yer epee tae. fon eee 29-6 5-3 17 3°3 4-4 10-6 12-6 13-2 11-1 14-3 
ZS NOTOntvommerei mac ence 32-8 |6-7-7-3 17-5 3-1 5 9-4 11-8 13-2 11-1 13-4 
29—Niagara Halls,....0.)...0.s00+e 32-2 6-7 18-4 3-2 4-6 9-5 13-9 13 10-9 14-4 
30 pt. Catharines. )..0..0 sac. 0: 27-8 5-3 16-7 3 4-4 9-7 12-1 12-9 10-9 13-1 
Sle Laniiltonesete,. see chert: 32-4 |5-3-6-7 17-7 3 5-1 10-3 11-2 12-8 10-6 13-7 
poe brantiorde sane eee eee: 30-1 |4-7-6-7 16:6 2-6 4-2 10:3 12-3 12-4 9-9 12-8 
Soe Galtmenere: aoe 31-9 6 17-2 2-8 4-7 10-5 13-1 13-9 10-1 13-8 
34—Guelph 30-4 6 18-5 2-9 4-6 10-4 12-3 13-4 11-1 13-7 
35— Kitchener 28 6 17-5 2-6 5-1 9-4 11-8 12-6 11 12-7 
36—Woodstock 25 5:3 15-7 2-6 4-5 10-2 11-4 13-1 11-6 13-1 
37—Stratford 26-2 6 17 2-6 4-7 9-9 11-6 13-6 10-5 13-5 
at aboiehene., oe an Aawactatoanhodsns 27-3 | 5-3-6 17-4 3-2 4-9 9-2 12-6 12-6 11:3 12-1 
CASE i nod Navoyiattn Sade daeuanedad on 25-1 5-3 18-1 2-7 4-3 10-4 12-3 13-3 12-1 14-4 
A0— Chatham ccc; sete eee. 25-2 5-3 17-2 3 4-9 11-4 12-8 12-9 12 13-2 
G1 WINGS On eee ees a eee 27-7 |6:7-7-3 Ai, 3 4-5 9-5 12-8 12-4 11-8 13-2 
A ATi Ge iy nes eee iene, 26-9 5:3 17-7 2-8 4-5 10 11-8 12-9 14-2 13-2 
23—Owen SOUDC: easement 25-8 | 5-3-6 19-3 2-9 3-8 9-7 14-2 14-2 12-7 12-6 
44——North Baysanee sine enn, 28-3 6-7 15 3-5 5 10 11 13-2 10-5 13-8 
Ae SUC DUR Soy ere. ee nee te 28-9 |6-7-7-3 15:7 4-1 6-6 8-7 15-4 13-6 11:9 13-7 
46 Cobalte mas anwutenncticseren 27-8 6 17-5 3°5 5-9 9-2 15-4 12-9 9-7 14-2 
CU ihinenit pan one arenononen chor 28-3 6-7 14-7 4-1 4 9 12-2 14-4 12-8 13-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 26-8 6 15 3-7 5-7 10-9 11-6 13-7 12-3 14-2 
AK PORUCANULUT pve men «een: 29 6-7 18-4 3°3 5-1 9-8 11 13-3 10-9 13-5 
OU WorbiWalliamis (emcee oe 26-7 6-7 16-6 3°5 5-2 9-8 10-7 13-7 11-9 13-4 
Manitoba (average)................. 28-1 5-9 17-7 3-2 5-2 10-7 7 14-6 14-5 16-2 
Ui—AW ANS pepo geanpapeuasoences 28-5 | 5-6-6 17-3 3-2 5 10-4 11-3 15-1 16 Li 
OZ STAN OnNa onan eee ner 27-7 15-6-6-2 18 3-2 5-4 10-9 12-1 14 13 15-3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 27-5 6-2 16-2 3:3 4-9 10-4 12-0 15-3 14-0 15-8 
SOc OCT Neer art) nee ee pe 2 (ick Ne OOS (ell erceeree ts 3-3 5-3 12-7 11-2 15-5 14-4 15-4 
64—PrincorAlbarts..esnecence cence) 27-2 5-7 15 3-1 5 8-5 11-7 15-5 13-5 15-5 
PASSE Onan wean amenarotoadan 27-4 6-7 14 3°3 4-8 10-2 12-1 14-7 13-3 15-7 
OC NGORO Dawiesaremnca heme nner 28-1 6-4 19-7 3°3 4-5 10-2 12-8 15-4 14-7 16:6 
Alberta (average)................... 27-8 6-7 17-9 3-4 5-1 9-7 9-9 14-2 14-0 16-5 
‘O¢— MedicinovE att me.nh eee 30-3 |5-7-6°3 18-2 3-6 5-5 10-7 10-4 13-7 15-2 17-4 
Os rumhellers eee meee 26-5 7-4 17-5 3-5 5 10-2 10 15 13-7 19 
So— Edmonton aan nee ae 24-1 |b 6-7 16-5 3-2 4-5 8-2 9-8 13-6 12-6 14-5 
CO C@aloary ee. mie. er oh eee 29-3 | 5-6-7 19-5 3°3 4-8 9-7 10-1 14-2 14-4 15-8 
61 Bethbridge.. 5... teen 29 = {6 3-8-3 17-7 3°3 5-7 9-6 9-2 14-5 14 15-7 
British Columbia (average)......... 30-4 7-8 19-8 3-7 5-5 7-9 8-3 14-2 13-5 16-3 
G2——Hermionas ean ete eee 29 8 20 3-5 4-7 9-5 9-4 14-7 15 17-4 
WINGO lynnc spodbuscshesaunen dhe 31-4 8-3 17-7 3°8 5-1 8-3 8-6 15-4 15-4 17-5 
Gl rele pe rian eeesey eee 30 6-3 16 3°5 4-7 8-3 8-3 13-3 13-3 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 30-1 7:5 20-7 3-7 5-3 6-5 7 13-1 11-8 15 
OG— VANCOUVER: «saci ficiaslet ecthenicee 29-2 7-5 23-9 3-6 5-2 7-6 Mets 13-2 14-1 15-1 
VEG Sahat eden RecA noe 4 boon 29-5 8-3 20-2 3-7 6-2 7-8 8-2 13-4 13-2 15-4 
Ge INEM ENO) en ncgndacbeacouraaus.: 33-3 8:3 20 3-5 6-9 8-1 9-5 15 12-9 16-4 
GOS Princeveupentas meen eee 30-8 8-3 20 4-1 6 7-2 8 15-8 12-5 15 





a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
bSome small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6 c. and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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r Potatoes Apples © 
s 2 : es , = 
a | gg 3 s se] 4 : Z 
| 68 e seo ee ee PB Es ae Se s 
pee dos : Reel se Soe ea tee a oe a & ae a 
3e5| *8 S S Saal sy Pee) oe. is 8 Ry ae Eo 
Bee Eo) (Sel beam Sec.) S| Be | eee | os ee Gee hae 
S88) ae | & oe fey eee be | eco) a8 ge Ea ae Eg 
a 3 a aw em Q ey oe o 3 oO = eG 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6-3 4-6 1-081 23-4 27-1 18-1 12-1 15:3 17-2 65-0 24-6 54-7 41-5 
6-1 4-9 1-004 21-6 27-0 17-3 12-2 14-0 16-3 57-2 25:2 52:8 42-1 
6-1 4-7 1-189 24 Gallvctice see 19-5 13 +4 14-4 15-7 50 25 50 45 
5-5 4-8 1-115 20 35 15 12 14-4 15-4 63°3 26-9 56 37-8 
6-6 5 *75 15-3 23 22-5 14:3 14-2 15-7 52-5 25 52-5 45 
6-5 4-9 1-03 22-7 25 14-3 11-7 13-9 16:7 65 25-4 57 39-2 
6 5 +90 20: delist SR ee 11 13 DR Lee ea Sk 25 50 45 
5:6 4-9 1-041 26-7 25 15 10-7 13-9 16-4 55 23-9 51-5 40-3 
6-4 5-4 75 19 2omG Scenes Lis? 12:7 15-2 72 29-4 55 433 
5-5 4-8 “844 AS Gok. te 16-1 13-1 13-8 16-4 55-0 23-8 52-9 43-5 
5-5 4-6 *878 DO ie 4 tetas 16 12-2 14-7 15-7 56-7 24-1 48 50 
5:8 4-7 933 19-2 30 16: 14 13-9 15-2 58-3 25 55 41-5 
6 ra 5:2 +813 TPB MN rae. « orate 17 13-7 14 17-2 50 23-6 55-8 43-5 
4-7 4-5 +75 DSaS Rit sae 15 12-5 12-7 DF Bi iets Shee ceve Die ike e¥s see 39 
6-0 5-5 1-028 21-5 27-8 16-5 12-1 15-7 16-3 71-8 24-7 52-6 38-6 
6-5 5-5 +968 22-8 26-3 17-5 13-4 15-3 ADB. Wedcsoreseoavers 24°8 57°5 37-6 
5-2 5-7 -916 21-7 22-5 17 13-2 17-6 17-5 75 2D: Dilisicin, scatter ee 41-2 
6 5-3 1-074 20-4 35 18-3 11-9 16-3 17-5 55 23 51 40-4 
5-7 7-2 1-00 22 Ae a5, Ce 17 10 16°5 16 50 26:7 Ain ea Seer 38-3 
5-8 5-3 1-112 21-7 20 16 11-8 15 i A leas ace ere 23-7 50 39 
6 5-2 1-025 TOC SR tc te cae 15 11-5 15 17:5 83 24°5 49 36-5 
5 5-4 -986 2OSTS  3 eiee 15 11-6 16°5 15-4 85 28 50 39-5 
6-3 4-8 1-122 22-8 36-6 15-4 12-2 15-3 16-1 83 24°6 55-7 37 
7-2 5-2 1-046 22-7 26-4 17-6 13°7 13-5 ABB! 16h. eke: 21-9 55 37-8 
3-9 4-3 1-140 24-1 26-9 17-9 12-0 15-3 17-6 63-1 24-1 54-7 37-9 
5-9 5 1-18 24-6 31-9 16 10-9 14-7 18-1 55-7 25-1 53-6 38-8 
5-6 3:8 1-13 22-6 DG iliceeehce < 10-9 15-6 16-8 65 25-6 61-3 39 
5-8 4-7 1-20 24-7 BL Oia sce: 11-2 15-4 16 57-5 25-8 57 37-7 
5-7 4-6 1-17 22-3 re UO ee fer 12-5 15-3 15-6 67-5 22°9 59-7 37-4 
5-3 4-2 -873 18 23 4a erences 11-4 15-5 17-4 65-7 23 56°6 35-9 
5-9 4-3 *965 20-1 20: DA x. cheese 11 15-2 17-1 61 22 67 37 
6-2 4 +812 17 30 15 11:9 17-1 18-5 75 27 52 36°7 
6-3 5 1-12 22-3 DT ON acc salen 11-4 14-1 16-6 72-5 21:5 60°8 37-2 
6-2 4 1-29 26-4 DOeBi i eis sieaeten 11-7 15-7 17-8 75 25-4 60 39 
4-9 + 1-25 23-9 20 PA kit: 12-2 14-7 16-7 56:5 22-4 48 35-4 
6-5 4-6 1-14 22290. 55 Ree lee ett « 12 15-2 16-6 55-8 22-2 51 37-4 
5-6 4-1 1-14 23-2 eee ae 10-4 15:6 LG: Sil Geyer Desi iltsscarede seen 36-8 
6-2 4-2 1-12 24-2 ZB-B: east 12-7 15-5 ASS DA nocd 22-5 50 35 
6-4 4 1-12 23-6 SO Cie eeteek.- 13-2 15-6 17-4 58 24-8 57 36-8 
6-2 3-5 +988 20-5 Da T aerate yoten 11-9 15 17-1 51-2 22 54:5 35-9 
5-3 3-3 1-18 23 224 Ula ae oe. 5 10 14-3 16-6 63 24-6 55 35 
6-1 4-2 1-03 22-5 es Di enacdley cere 12-2 15-1 17-2 70 23-6 51:3 37-2 
5-1 3-6 1-25 24-1 Diy Pat ee. 12 14-4 16-7 55 QB 4 <ore-nieveatewts 35-6 
4-9 3-9 1-22 23-8 1SsBi lesasbscs Lied, 14:8 17-2 62-5 DOL ecrceraeteee 37-7 
5-2 3-6 1-22 DEeSD o ser er kel sec ste 1t:7 14:3 OKs a ear seen 23-6 49 36-2 
5 4 1-25 22-2 DOB te alee 12°2 15-2 16-7 50 24°3 60 37-4 
5-7 4-1 1-26 25°3 Deval Siies se 11-6 14-2 17-7 70 DB eh Al etscascentatanern 36°8 
6-1 3 93 20 35; OAS ee oe 13°3 17-2 19 60 25 50 36 
6 4-4 1-16 Ze SN cc nites Sercklete » 12-7 14:3 18 62 23°3 52 42-5 
5-4 4-8 1-35 QO BU steve nt 21-7 13°8 15-8 19-6 71-2 28 55 43°3 
6-3 5-9 1-40 32-8 40 18-2 11-8 17-3 19-3 63-3 23-7 56-7 39-8 
8 5:3 1:46 40-7 27-5 18 15-2 16 19-5 74-7 25:3 52-8 43-8 
5-9 4-8 1-33 30-5 28-3 19 11-8 16-7 20-3 64-3 23 51-6 41 
5-9 4-5 -799 20 40 19-4 11-7 14°6 19-8 60 24°5 50-6 38°5 
6-6 4-5 -867 19-2 30 15-7 13-6 15 19-8 60-5 23:8 50-5 39-8 
6-9 4-8 645 16-45) ...6.4..28 16-3 11-8 15-8 18-5 69-3 24-9 55-7 43-8 
7-2 5-2 604 LBA ok Se 15 11-6 15-3 18-5 66-9 24-4 49-3 42-9 
6-5 4-3 685 LT Bill ee eee 17:5 11-9 16-3 18-4 71-6 25-4 62 44-6 
7-4 5-0 934 ij IO J eee 18-9 12-7 16-8 20-1 69-3 25-5 56-3 48-8 
7:2 4-7 +96 26 MN SE sc Ate 19-7 11-6 17-1 21 69 24-8 58-8 49 
7-9 5-4 -806 Debates 22-5 13-4 19 20-6 69 27 51-2 50 
7-4 5-1 1-10 ZOHO |. cowie etal 17-5 12-4 14:8 19 70-6 24-1 55-7 47 
6-9 4-9 87 Shek). eee 15-7 13:5 16-2 19-6 68-5 26 59-3 49-3 
7-2 4-4 -902 Lh eevee 20-2 12-7 16:8 17-4 69-5 25:3 56-1 49-3 
8-1 4-1 886 225B3|\..sea « stele 20-5 13-3 18-5 18-7 73°1 25°4 61-2 50°7 
6 5-5 1-10 20 ODN 2 one 25 12-5 19 17-5 67-5 27-5 55 52-5 
6-7 4-1 +70 EDSON oe ce 16-1 11 15-3 17-7 65-6 23°7 54 46-8 
8-4 4-3 +985 Dea Fe stele hakame 12-8 14-7 16-4 68-2 24-3 53°3 47-5 
6-7 4-2 -84 20h 8 88 19 13-8 16-7 16-8 73 25:6 57 49 
79 4-3 1-431 S248] oat sn ed 20-9 11:3 15-1 16:0 68-4 24-6 56-4 47-2 
8-5 4 1-211 SOA hacen 20 14 15-8 18-3 75 26°7 65 50 
8-5 4-3 1-446 Ae AR So fee 23-7 10-8 16-1 16-8 72°9 27°9 55°7 50 
8-1 4 1-59 APA 35 Btee 20 11:7 15 15 70 25 50 47:5 
6-5 4-1 -928 23M) wees 19 9-5 14-9 14-6 60-6 24:3 53-1 43-9 
7-1 3-9 1-183 Zoe |e: ctee 18-9 9-7 14-2 15 64:3 20:3 51 44 
7-8 4-2 1-508 SLOG | oped cetere 20 10°8 14-6 13-6 65-1 24-7 53-9 45-5 
8-5 4-7 1-412 SOUEEE| ee PASTA lucid ce ee 11-1 15 16-2 67-6 24-5 60°8 48-3 
8 5 POTN 15sec RIAN oe 25 12-5 15 18-3 71-7 23:3 61-7 48-3 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


























































3 = q 
Sugar 3 2 . f . ; 3 4 
oS See es M 53) eo 22 8 2 5 3 
£ a aS 
Locality BS Be Nee Mere ee |S eee ee ae 8 
Sul yoy abe (ee. | Gael ee Sec Bile al eae be 
282) S26. ee eee) Se lee G) Bell B ml AS cel eg 58 
295/538] of | 38 | 2e) ge | BS] os af | ga | 4 a8 
goTi bon) Se le. is atpd erm Ge5 Bo oh fs qs 
s 3/3. 5| 28 8/8825} 2 Peg ae gS aS £3 so 
Bs alesal ea] Salssal se | aa} Be £2 go 62 5 
oS mA D H |O S n Ay o 0) n < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (avegage)....... 6-3 6-0 | 50-7 | 55-6 | 26-2 15-3 3-2 56-2 54-6 11:8 oe 16-094 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-4 | 6-1 | 56-2 | 53-1 | 26-6 12:3 | 3-3 58-7 43-9 12-2 ate Wa/tucte ent 
1S ney sa Nepge cis var 0 6-4 6-3 | 54-1 | 48-6 | 26-5 15-9 3-5 66 50 12-4 ae fie Bova oetel oe Tehs 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-4 | 6-1 | 55 56-4 | 27-1 12-2 | 2-9 53-7 38 13-7 1B)... e eee eee 
8—Amberst.Jsn...0 6.205: 6-7 6-1 | 60 58-7 | 25 11 3-2 60 35 11-7 Bet eater Tea 
A Hialiiax ns are <6. s.r ere 5-8 5-7 | 54-8 | 49-7 | 26 12 2-7 60 62-5 12-4 6-4 D 
S— Windsor satis. as0nee 6:5 6:5 | 55 50 27-5 10 SS Ria. CORe deere 11 Bh Le. aes 
G—Trur Orissa «cosas 6-7 6-1 | 58-1 | 55 27-4 12-6 3-1 53°7 34 12 5-6 Weminet un 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6:1 5-6 | 58-7 | 53-7 | 27-7 15 3-1 56 7 40 14 6 Bd ong 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-3 | 5-8 | 52-9 | 55-3 | 26-4 12-5 | 3-2 59-6 41-0 12-5 5: 
8—Moncton. .......0..5.. 6-6 6 57-5 | 60 28-2 12-3 3-2 65 42 12-5 5-5 a6 00 
QS Sty JObn) emesiacn. ase: 6-2 5-6 | 48-8 | 49-2 | 26 11-7 3:2 54:3 48 13-3 6-2 |15-00-1 ee 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-9 6-4 | 56-4 | 59-5 | 26-3 13-1 2-8 54 38-8 11-6 6 an 
1i—Bathurst...%. «....6-< + 5-5 5-1 | 49 52-5 | 25 13 3-4 65 35 12-5 5 7 ances 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9 | 5-7 | 51-9 | 56-1 | 26-1 13-9 | 3-6 55-1 58-5 10-9 5: aes 
12 —Quebecwesncniiccracdcely 6 5-6 | 53-1 | 59-2 | 25-5 16-6 3-1 56+7 62-5 10:6 5-6 ei 
13—Three Rivers........ 6-2 5-8 | 53 57 25-7 13-2 4-2 53°3 60 11-5 6 ne 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-6 5-5 | 50-7 | 55-4 | 27 14-7 3-2 51-4 58-3 10-4 5-1 ae 
iiss (a) Dee ae eae eee 6-7 6-3 | 51-7 | 56-7 | 27-5 10 5 55 60 10 6 eco 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-9 5-6 | 56-4 | 53-1 | 27-5 12-8 3:7 57-9 65 11 5-1 |14.50-1 fa 
W—StiJohn ste. .cccs s-0 5-5 5-5 | 45 60 25 13-5 4 55 55 10 5-5 |14-00-14- 
18—Thetford Mines...... 6-1 5-6 | 53-6 | 58-8 | 26-8 13-6 2-8 54-2 52-5 12-2 5-1 A 16-00 
19—Montreal............. 5-7 5-6 | 53-3 | 58-5 | 25-1 15-6 2-9 54-8 58-2 11-2 5-3 |15-50-16-00 
OED UMS yates sss nomen 5-6 5-4 | 50-6 | 46-6 | 24-4 15 3-4 57-8 | +55 10-9 5-2 1 oe tO 
Ontario (average).......... 6-3 | 6-0 | 51-1 | 57-9 | 25-3 14:0 | 3-0 54-1 56-5 11-1 5-6 15-52 
21—Ottawae i. ccdee ee 5-9 5-6 | 53-8 | 58-1 | 25-5 14-5 2-7 63-2 58-9 11-2 5-6 |15-25-15-75 
22—Brockyille........0.. 6-3 5-7 | 50-8 | 53-9 | 26 13-7 3-6 58 54 10-6 5-9 15-00 
23—Kingston............. 5-8 5-6 | 48-2 | 58-5 | 25-1 12 2-6 52-5 50-6 11-2 5-9 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-4 6-2 | 55-9 | 57-5 | 25-3 13-3 3-3 52 62-1 11:7 5-3 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6-1 5-3 | 52-7 | 55-2 | 24-4 14-8 3:3 55 50 10°5 5-7 15-00 
26—Oshawa.........-.... 6 5-8 | 48-8 | 63-7 | 24-2 12:3 3:2 54-1 55-8 10-9 5-8 |15-50-16-60 
27-— Orillia ce cate te cae 6-5 6-4 | 58-7 | 56 25 14-5 3-2 48-7 50 10:5 5-7 116 00-16-50 
28 Toronto... ove.. ee cess: 6-1 6 53-7 | 59-5 | 24-1 12-9 2-7 53-8 54-4 9-9 5-6 |14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-4 6-4 | 54 57 26-1 15-3 3-1 59-2 65 10:6 5-8 |13-75-14-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-2 6-2 | 45-9 | 57-1 | 24 13-4 3 51-1 57-5 10-6 5-7 |14.00-14-50g 
ol—Hamiltones «2.0.02 5-9 5-7 | 51 63-4 | 25-3 11-3 3-1 49-2 55-5 9-7 5-4 15-00 
Sob rantlord sen. veer 6-1 6 50-6 | 58-1 | 24-2 13 3-4 53-9 62-1 10-2 6 15-00-15 -50 
Bom GAG pier aeicisacishee 6-5 6-2 | 49-7 | 52-8 | 23-9 14 3-1 60-5 65-1 10:3 5-8 14-25 
Bt4—-Guelplinecneessonces 6 5-7 | 51-1 | 53-8 | 25-4 13-8 3 56-3 53-3 10-2 5-3 15-00-15 -50 
35—Kitchener............ 6-4 6:4 | 44-9 | 55-4 | 24-5 13-5 2-8 47-7 53-3 10:3 5-2 |14-00-14-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6-2 5-8 | 54-8 | 57-4 | 24-2 12-8 3-1 54-5 59-7 10-6 5-1 14-00 
3/—Stratiord.......0..55: 6-1 5:8 | 49-5 | 57-9 | 24-9 13-4 2°8 51-2 54-4 10:5 5-6 |15-00-15-50 
BS WONGON ee eg areherte 6-1 6-1 | 53-8 | 59-6 | 24-6 14-7 2-9 51-3 59 10 5-5 |14-50-15-00 
39—St. Dhomas.. ....- 20: 6-7 6-5 | 58-2 | 59-1 | 25-4 13-2 3:1 55-5 54-2 11-1 5-7 |15-00-15-50 
40—Chatham............ 6 6 52-3 | 56-7 | 23-8 14 3-1 DW iewel |}, avaneranre 10°3 5 i 15-00 
AIS Windsor ar «cans es 5-8 5-6 | 47-7 | 56-2 | 25-2 13-9 2-7 52-5 60 10-1 5-5 |15.50-16-00g 
AZ —— SATION ae svchiseee 6-6 6-5 | 51-3 | 57-1 | 25 13-7 2-9 48-6 60 10-5 5-4 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-1 5-9 | 55 60 25 13-7 2-7 53-3 60 11-8 5-9 |15-00-15-50 
44 INOPtheB AV in. acta 6-7 6 53-2 | 60 27-5 14-6 3-9 60 60 14:3 5-5 16-50 
46—Sudbury., .... 20.20. 6-9 6-6 | 50-6 | 63-3 | 26 18 3-1 55 60 13-7 5 17-00-17 -50 
4£6—-Cobaltaammersta dese 6-9 6-3 | 49 59-6 | 27-5 15-8 3-1 50 46-7 11-9 6 18-00 
AAMT INS yee wer yarassee 6-6 ieee ae 52-7 | 28-3 15-5 2-9 52-7 45 13-5 5-3 |17-50-18-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 7 6-7 | 49 60 24-5 15-7 Sa lm eone 60 13-3 5-9 |15-50-16-00 
49—Port Arthur)... <0 6-5 6-2 | 45 57 26-3 15-5 2-9 54-3 60 10-9 5-5 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 6:6 6-2 | 48-9 | 60 27-5 14°4 2:9 56-7 53-3 11 5-5 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-9 6-8 | 42-9 | 54-3 | 26-5 14-0 2-9 53-1 52-7 12-4 6-5 21-500 
51—Winnipeg............. 7:4 7-4 | 42-9 | 54-9 | 26-3 13-2 2-7 53-1 46-7 12-4 7-1 19-50 
52—Brandon............. 6-4 6-1 | 42-9 | 53-7 | 26-7 14-7 3 53-1 58-7 12-3 5-9 23-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-5 6-4 | 48-8 | 56-9 | 27-2 19-6 | 3-2 57-4 53-2 13:3 71 23-250 
Do— IVELING neve ae 6 6-1 | 53 56-8 | 26 21 a] 2-8 50 52-2 15 7-8 22-50 
54—Prince Albert........ 6-4 6-4 | 45 59 29-6 18-4a| 3-5 59 GOMES lean wees T*B hice aoe eee 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-6 6-6 | 46-7 | 56-7 | 25-7 18-8a| 3 55-6 47-5 10°5 6 24-00 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-9 6-6 | 50-5 | 54-9 | 27-4 20 al 3:3 GB. = ikaoseeee 14:3 Bel Waa che emo 
Alberta (average).......... 6-5 6-4 | 46-4 | 51-6 | 27-9 18-6 3-5 56-4 57-0 13-9 BB) Se arts 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-9 6-9 | 47-8 | 54-4 | 28-8 21-7a| 3-6 69-2 61-2 14-2 5-7 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 5-9 Gort os 42-5 | 29 22-5a| 3-7 55 55 15 5-5 
59—Edmonton........... 6-4 6 45-8 | 52-2 | 26-3 16:3a| 3:3 52:3 49 14 Bee fine cee eee 
60 Calvary) erence. ont 6 5-8 | 45-6 | 50-6 | 28 17-4a]} 3-9 51-7 61-2 12-8 OP Woe Reece 
Gl=Wethbridge....<csjeaee 7-2 6-7 | 46-4 | 68-5 | 27-4 15 a} 3-1 54 58-7 13-7 G4 lsh Petcare 
British Columbia(average)| 6-2 | 5-9 | 46-6 | 51-1 | 27-8 21-6 | 3-5 61-9 58°3 12-3 Gob). Bea eee ome 
62—Hernie Mesene.siieceted 7:8 7-9 | 55 55 27-5 15 al 3-6 65 60 14-2 65600 Bees 
GSN ClaOn ayant acta; ete 6-4 6 52-1 | 55-9 | 30 24-5a| 4-1 65-7 61-7 14:5 6-8 | tees 
Od Bil) SARs were 6:3 6 49-2 | 62-2 | 25 25 a} 3:2 62-5 60 12-5 Tier ill. Sy rerdie arerate 
65—New Westminster...| 5-7 5 42-4 | 45 27-4 18-8a} 3 56-4 56-3 11-6 By bls sehen erenas 
66—Vancouver........... 5-5 4-9 | 42-4 | 47-2 | 26-2 18-5a! 3-4 62 55 10-9 5e3 ||. (eae cone 
OT SVCLOria eer nae 5 seen 6-6 5-9 | 43-2 | 45 26-5 22-4a] 3-2 55-8 54 11-1 B15" |||. (baker 
68 Nanaimo! sc.ss.c cease 5:8 6 48-3 | 46-7 | 29-7 23-3a] 3-6 65 56-7 13-9 Gita opener eerste 
69—Prince Rupert........ 5:8 5-2 ' 40 51-7 | 30 25 a! 4-1 62-5 62-5 10 5-7 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. ce. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 


coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c, per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). n. Houses with 
pany houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1931. 















































Wood : Rent 
Ss Se ane & |2S . Six- 
z s g : f : See eS wake eel nome 
Qs 5 Sie See we eat say | o| O eg oie incomplete 
8 a 3e Bas 69 846 525 = |¢8| 588° ‘d 
ee ¢ =e we =e eb? SHO NS ee ea ee 
30 na oO Cas » 8 sd ape tis = I83| 20°88 ONG 
2a 3 S38 S28 3a S25 B3e & |# 3) £998 | veniences 
jan} oO tc to 2 2 3 HAS > 
RD on) = oO |= a per month 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ c Cc $ $ 
9-949 12-533 12-136 M4241 8-744 10-681 9-535/30-0 10-3 28-220 20-112 
9-271 12-200 9-600 10-600 6-800 8-000 6:400/32-2 [11-5 23-833 16-417 
7-65 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 BOO Gecaew tc ister. 33-35 |12 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
7-35 Cae eatie ashes eerie satealliapach eaete aes cilercaae coe e 8-00c @ 6-00c/32 10 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 * 6-00 {30 15 |10-00-20-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-25 12-10 15-00 16-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 |35 10 |32-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10-00-12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 |30 10 25-00 20-00 | 5 
8-50-9-75 |12-50-13-50d 9-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 5-00 32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-50 10-50 6-75 7-50 7-50¢/30 12 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-813 13-000 10-125 11-375 6-750 8-250 7-050/29-5 (10-8 25-750 19-250 
10-50-12-50¢ 13 -00¢ 9-00g 10-00¢ 7-00g 8-00g g 28-302|13 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12-50 |12-00-14-00 |13.00-16.00)14-00-17-00 |6-00-8-00 | 7-50-10-00 8-00-9-00 |30 Ft 10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 WSO tase aqetestote myers 4-80-6-40¢)29 10 25-00 18-00 |10 
£O% 00) iho. .t50tres 8-00 10-00 6-00 S200 amt 30 10 18-00 15-00 {11 
9-208 12-771 13-953 14-869 9-429 10-444 10-786)/28-1 9-9 24-000 15-563 
10-00 12-00 14-67¢ 14-67¢ 12-00¢ 12-00c 12-00¢)}30 8 +3120 00-8500). . syns aise secs 12 
8- 00-10-00 14-00 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 12-00 {30 10 |20-00-28:00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
TOSOO leat .<ctefaren nat 10-00 12-00 9-00 11-00 15-00 |27-28 |10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
eters Fist sfoty) eka'| (gis s)a.0 afore, e's 10-50 12-00 8-00 250: Hiei srctescteis aure| 20. 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
Bsa ef’ aperd steal sats sists wo ee ws flaerems exe ge UG Gi Cleraesctes se. T22 OOH ireerers «joe exe |2O 10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
8-00 11-00 15-00 16-50¢ 8-00 9-00 9-00c/27-28 |10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
Pavers isha ave ste . 14-00 Sen nee e WD sPOG | kiacta cra oe 6-00¢e 4-50¢/30 10-13]13-00-15-00 | 8-00-10-00 |18 
10-00 12-25-12-50 |15.00-16.00|16-00-18-00 10-00 |11-00-12-00 |12-00-16-00 |30 8.3-10/25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 |19 
8-25 |13-00-13-50 |e 16-00 jc 17-23 7-00 9-00 |c 9-00 |28 10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-491 11-714) 13-194 15-731 9-750 11-956 11-128)28-4 9-4 29-571 21-200 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 |30 13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
9-00 _— — ¢ 17-60 — e 14-80 — 30 10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 |c 15-00 |28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
ae 12-50 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 | 8:00-10-00 |30 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 |30 8-3/20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
10-00-13 -00 12-00 16-50 17-50 12-00 13-00 9-00 |27 8 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 |c 7:72 |30 10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
11-00 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 |29 9-7/25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g g 10-00 g g g g g 230 8-3/25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g 29-00-11-00 g g g g g 225 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 11-00 16-50 17-00 12-50 13-00 12-00 |25 8 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 [31 
12-00 11-50 — 17-00 — 13-00 |e 8-348)/25 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 [32 
10-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 |c 12-00 |23 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 [33 
11-50 |10-50-11-50 14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 = 27 10 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
10-00-10-50 11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 14-00 = 26-30 | 8-3/35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
10-00-12-00 10-00 12-00 |e 15-00 9-00 je 10-50 — 20 10 |27-00-30-00 |20-00-24-00 [36 
10-50 |12-00-14-00 16-00 18-00 — 14-00 17-00 |25 8-3/30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
11-00 | 9-50-11-50 —_— e 18-00 _— c 11-25 |e 11-25 |21-22 | 8 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-00 |10-25-11-50 = 1c 18-00 = ae c 20-00 |28 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 — c 20-00 = c 18-00 |e9-00-15-00 |28 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
g 8-00 |\z 11-00 g c & g 24-00 g ec & g 20-00 je & g 16-00 |g230 8 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |41 
9-50 13-00 — 16-00 — 10-00 10-00 |30 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 |28 9-7/20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |43 
12-50 _— 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 [35 10 |30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13 -50 13-50 — c15.00-17.25 — ¢10.50-15.00 |¢ 12-75 |30 10 n 25-00 |45 
13-00 |11-00-15-00 12-00 |e 13-50 Je 12-00 |c9-00-12-00 == 30 10 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00-14-50 |14-50-15-00 — -— 5-00-6-00 7-50-9-00 — 35 9 p 20-00-30:00 |47 
11-00-11-50 9-50 — 12-00 ae 9-75 |e 6-00 |30 8 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-11-00 13-00 10-00 |e 12-00 9-00 |e 10-00 _ 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-11-00 |10-25-12-50 9-50 10-50 8-50 9-50 _ 30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 [50 
10-750 15-625 — — 9-250 10-125 8-500/33-0 [11-5 35-000 24-500 
12-00 15-50 — = 10-50 11-50 9-00 |31 13. [3500-50-00 |25-00-35-00 |51 
7-00-12-00 |14-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 |35 10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
9-813 17-125 8-000 11-500 6-500 9-875 11-667/33-1 10-0 35-000 23-125 
10-00-13-00 |f 14-75 — 13-00 — 10-00-12-00 13-00 |30 10 |35-00-50-00 30-00 |53 
9-00-10-00 19-00 6-50 -00 5-00 6-50 — 35 11-7/25-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 jf 17-80 9-50 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 |30-85 | 8-3/30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |55 
9-50 if 16-95 == ce 14-00 — Cc 13-00 |¢ 13-00 |35 10 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-750 13-900 — _— — 10-667 — 30-3 |10-°3 31-250 22-000 
g g g gz g g g £ 10 27:50 20-00 |57 
h 6-50 — — — a 12-00 — 35 11:7 r 7 58 
h5-00- 6-00 16-00 — = 6-00 |e 8-00 — 33-35 |10 35-00 25-00 |59 
h8- 00-11-50 10-00 — —_— _ c 12-00 _ 27 10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |60 
h4-00- 6-50 _ _— — _— = — 25 10 30°00 18-00 |61 
10-150 11-640 — — 9-500 10-458 5-079))34-6 |12-5 26-750 20-938 
6-25- 6-75 3 = _— 12-00 16-00 5-00 |37-40 |15 20-00. 18-00 |62 
9-50-11-50 12-70 —_ -- 9-50 12-75 |e 5625/40 13+3/22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
9-00-11-00 13-50 — — 9-00 11-00 = — |12 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
10-50-11-50 11-50 —_ -— = 5-50 — 30 10 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
10-50-11-50 11-50 — — _— 7-50 4-50 (35 8-5 29-00 25-00 |66 
10-50-11-50 9-00 — — 7-50 |c 10-00 |e 4-77 |29 13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
s7-70- 8-20 — —_ _— — a 5-50 |35 13-3}22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
2-00-14-50 ! = —— — -- _— = 35 15 '30-00-40-00 '20-00-30-00 '69 





d. Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. 
conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 
p. Mining company houses $20, other $40-$60. r. Com- 


h. Lignite. j. In British Columbia 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 



































Commodities Com- Apr.| Apr.| Apr.} Apr.| Apr.|Mar.| Apr. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1931 
AT COMIMOGILICS m0. mans «ieee 502 64-0}127-4]155-9/110-0] 97-3] 98-0}102-6/101-2] 97-3] 98-3) 94-1] 91-7] 75-1] 74-5 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— ; 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-1/127-9}167-0/103-5) 86-2] 83-7|100-6]}103-8| 96-8)101-4] 86-5] 86-4] 58-6] 59-9 
Il. Animals and their Products 74 70-9|127-1]145-1|109-6} 96-0} 95-0/100-3/100-4/101-4/104-4]108-9|104-4| 80-7] 78-4 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile eroductses ss seen « 60 58-2)157-1/176-5} 96-0]101-7/116-9]112-5|100-7| 92-4] 93-5] 92-4] 84-1] 74-9| 74-7 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
PANO Mae ee ee: 44 63-9] 89-1]154-4|129-4/106-3}113-0}101-6/100-3} 98-1} 98-9] 94-6] 91-4] 82-9) 82-5 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 68-9]156-7}168-4/128-0}104-6/115-8|104-5|100-7] 97-3] 94-0} 93-8] 92-5] 87-8] 87-6 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
thew! Products.....cs: «a. > 15 98-4]141-9]135-5| 97-1] 97-3] 95-3|103-9| 98-7] 92-7] 90-5|103-5| 86-8] 68-6) 66-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PPT OMUGtS Ne triaaisceee tes 73 56-8] 82-3}112-1)116-6]107-0|104-4|100-3} 98-7} 98-1] 92-5} 91-9} 93-0} 86-9] 86-1 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCTR Aner an siete te: 73 63-4}118-7]141-5/117-0|105-4}104-4} 99-6] 99-4] 98-1] 95-4] 95-4] 93-9] 87-9) 87-8 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9]107-0]140-0|108-0} 95-1} 93-7} 97-2/101-3] 95-9} 95-9} 93-6} 92-6] 79-3] 78-5 
Foods, beverages and to- 
ACCOM Cot ener 116 61-8}119-4/151-0/105-4| 90-2} 91-2] 97-7|102-0] 99-6|100-3}] 97-4] $9-7| 76-2] 75-9 
Other Consumers’ Goods 88 62-2} 91-4/126-3]111-4]101-4) 97-0} 96-5)100-8} 93-5) 92-9] 91-0] 87-8] 81-4] 80-2 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4/131-5/163-1)112-8} 99-1} 97-8)104-9/100-8) 97-8/100-7| 95-0} 89-0) 69-3) 69-4 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-1} 80-4]108-6]113-8]104-1/102-5} 99-2] 96-9/100-9] 95-7) 94-0] 96-2} 90-6] 90-6 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 69-1/138-3}170-4|112-6| 98-2) 97-1]105-5|}101-2| 97-5/101-3] 95-1] 88-2] 64-9] 67-u 
Building and construction 
Materials... ..csuct+ cent: 97 67-0/100-9}144-0)122-8}108-7/111-9|102-9|100-6} 95-7) 96-2|100-2} 94-8} 83-9] 83.6 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 69-5}147-2/176-6)110-2} 95-8] 93-7/106-2}101-3} 97-9}102-4| 94-0] 86-7} 63-2] 63 3 
Classified according to origin— 
Farm— 
JXeil 1G ee at and 167 58-2/131-3/169-5|103-4| 89-1) 89-3/102-3/102-8] 96-6] 99-2] 86-2] 83-7] 59-4] 60-2 
B. Animal..,.. 90 70-4/129-9}146-6/109-6} 95-5} 95-6]100-6/100-8)101-1/103-1]106-0|101-3} 80-2] 73-2 
Farm (Canadian 59 62-6}132-7|161-4/102-6} 86-6) 79-8/100-3|104-3/100-7|110-2} 95-8] 92-7] 59-3] 6-5 
II. Marine.... 16 64-4/111-1]111-7) 91-6} 91-9} 83-6) 98-3} 97-8} 98-6) 95-1]103-0] 98-1] 76-7| 75 4 
III. Forest.... 52 63-9) 89-1}154-4/129-4)106-3|113-0/101-6/100-3| 98-1) 98-8] 94-4] 91-1] 82-8] 82-3 
DVewiiinorale we ae eee ree at. 183 67-0)111-3]131-4])117-6)105-8|105-8/101-6| 99-2] 95-9] 91-4] 92-6] 90-3) 82-7) 81-9 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 | 63-8/120-7/155-7|107-5} 94-8] 91-1/100-8/102-2} 99-0/102-4| 94-7] 90-3] 64-4] 64-6 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
HS ana eta es cts nena ok 276 64-8}127-6)156-8)116-7)100-5)103-1/103-8)100-5| 96-9] 95-7| 92-4] 90-3] 77-8] 77-2 






































*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 600) 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LABouUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour Gazerre was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
_ favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 


but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
tresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falis (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 












































Fuel 
= Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-| All 

Light ing ries |items* 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 7 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Wee. 1017... . 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919.... 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919.... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921.... 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dee. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930, ../. 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb, 1930.... 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930.... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930.... 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930.... 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930.... 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930.... 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930.... 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Nov. 1930.... 140 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Py sate POON arrays 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931.... 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931.... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
Apr. 1931.... 121 155 169 137 164 142 





i a ee 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatie conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazette a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazerTr, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9 This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table give figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1918, quar- 
terly from 1919 to 1929 and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups gas 
and electricity have been included. 
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Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
155-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1613, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73:8; 1926, 73:2; 1927, 70:9; 1928, 69:3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
. number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1980. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 74-4; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 66-7; 1929, 65-0. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1929, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923-1929, the 
figures are substantially the same as_ those 
issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918; 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1928, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 
1138-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 
1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0: 1924, 
162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 166-9; 
1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1. For the years 1900 
to 1913 two index numbers of gas costs cal- 
culated for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 
1914-1915, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 
125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 
1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 
108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 
1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices, for the most part, were some- 
what lower, round steak averaging 24.5 cents 
per pound in April as compared with 24.8 
cents in March, rib roast 23 cents per pound 
in April and 23.3 cents in March, and stewing 
beef 13.6 cents per pound in April and 13.9 
cents in March. Veal prices were lower in 


most localities, averaging 19.7 cents per 
pound in April, as compared with 20.1 
cents in March. Mutton was slightly higher, 
averaging 26.7 cents per pound. Fresh pork 
was little changed in the average, increases in 
some localities being offset by declines in 
others. Salt pork, however, was down from 
an average of 24.7 cents per pound in March 
to 23.8 cents in April. Declines occurred 
in most localities. Breakfast bacon was down 
from an average price of 34.3 cents per pound 
to 31.9 cents. In fresh fish cod steak, halibut 
and whitefish were lower. Lard prices were 
generally lower, averaging 16.7 cents per 
pound in April as compared with 18.4 cents in 
March. 

Eggs were substantially lower in most. 
localities, the decline, however, being more 
pronounced in the eastern provinces. Fresh 
averaged 28.4 cents per dozen in April as 
compared with 34 cents in March and cooking 
23.2 cents per dozen in April and 27.6 cents 
in March. Milk declined from an average 
price of 11.9 cents per quart in March to 11.7 
cents in April. Lower prices were reported 
from St. Hyacinthe, Hull, Ottawa, Niagara 
Falls, Brantford, Woodstock, Chatham, Sud- 
bury and Regina. Butter prices were slightly 
lower, dairy averaging 33.2 cents per pound 
in April, as compared with 383.3 cents in 
March, and creamery 37.1 cents per pound in 
April as compared with 37.6 cents in March. 
Cheese was down from an average price of 
28.2 cents per pound to 27.8 cents. The price 
in April, 1930, was 32.9 cents per pound. 

Bread was again lower at an average price. 
of 6.3 cents per pound as compared with 
6.4 cents in March. Lower prices were re- 
ported from Fredericton, Kingston, Belleville, 
Peterborough, Brantford, London and Medi- 
cine Hat. Flour was unchanged at an average 
price of 3.4 cents per pound. Beans averaged 
6.3 cents per pound in April, as compared 
with 6.5 cents in March and 9.5 cents in April, 
1930. Potatoes were again lower in most 
localities, the price averaging $1.08 per ninety 
pounds as compared with $1.16 in March. 
Evaporated apples declined from 18.7 cents 
per pound in March to 18.1 cents in April. 
Prunes were little changed at an average price 
of 12.1 cents per pound. Granulated sugar 
was unchanged in most localities, averaging 
6.3 cents per pound. Anthracite coal was 
down from an average price of $16.24 per ton 
in March to $16.09 in April. Lower quota- 
tions were reported from St. John, Sorel, To- 
ronto, Galt, Kitchener, Woodstock, Stratford, 
and London. No changes were reported in: 
rent. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Most grains averaged somewhat higher in 
April than in March, No. 1 Manitoba north- 
ern cash wheat, Fort William and Port 
Arthur basis, averaging 58.7 cents per bushel 
as compared with 56.7 cents in March. The 
figure for April is the highest monthly aver- 
age recorded since last November. The high 
price for the month was 63 cents per bushel 
reached on April 18. The increase was said 
to be due to increased export demand and to 
the likelihood of a considerable cut in the 
Australian wheat acreage in 1931. In coarse 
grains western oats rose from 25.1 cents per 
bushel to 28.3 cents, flax from $1.03 per bushel 
to $1.04, and rve from 31.2 cents per bushel to 
31.7 cents. Flour was slightly lower at $5.20 
per barrel as compared with $5.27 in March. 
Rolled oats at Toronto also were lower at 
$2.40 per ninety pound bag, as compared with 
$260 in March. Raw sugar at New York 
advanced from $1.20 per cwt. to $1.32, while 
the price of granulated at Montreal was un- 
changed at $4.56 per hundred pounds. Ceylon 
rubber at New York was down from 7.7 
cents per pound to 6.4 cents. Coffee at To- 
ronto fell 2 cents per pound to 15 cents. In 
livestock good steers at Toronto declined 
from $6.74 per hundred pounds to $6.22 and 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries. The index numbers of retail prices are 
from official sources unless otherwise stated. 
The authorities for the wholesale prices in- 
dex numbers are named in all cases. The 
latest quarterly table showing wholesale and 
retail prices index numbers for various coun- 
tries appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for 
April. 
Great Britain 


Wuotesatp Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 
63.7 for March, a decline of 0.3 per cent for 
the month. This continues the steady de- 
cline since October, 1929, which has now 
amounted to 22 per cent and is only 5.9 
per cent above prices in 1913. As compared 
with February, the index number for foods 
declined 0.6 per cent due to declines in meat 
and fish and cereals, while other foods ad- 
vanced 4.8 per cent. Non-foods on the whole 


at Winnipeg from $5.78 per hundred pounds 
to $5.53. Veal calves at Toronto declined 
from $8.98 per hundred pounds to $8.31 and 
at Winnipeg from $8.11 per hundred pounds 
to $7.33. Bacon hogs at Toronto were up 
from $7.92 per hundred pounds to $8.47 and 
at Winnipeg from $6.91 per hundred pounds to 
$7.27. Lambs also were higher at Toronto at 
$10.66 per hundred pounds as compared with 
$9.21 in March. Creamery butter at Montreal 
declined from 34.3 cents per pound to 31.6 
cents and at Toronto from 34 cents per pound 
to 32.9 cents. Fresh eggs at Montreal were 
down from 29.9 cents per dozen to 26.9 cents 
and at Winnipeg from 23.8 cents per dozen to 
23 cents. The price of raw cotton at New 
York fell from 10.9 cents per pound to 10.2 
cents. The decline was said to be due to the 
unexpectedly large acreage of the 1931 crop. 
Raw silk at New York was unchanged at 
$3.15 per pound. A cut of $5 per ton in the 
price of newsprint was announced by the 
principal paper companies. Galvanized steel 
sheets declined from $3.85 per hundred pounds 
to $3.75. In non-ferrous metals copper fell 
from $11.61 per hundred pounds to $11.09, 
copper wire bars from $1025 per hundred 
pounds to $10, tin from 29.5 cents per pound 
to 27.8 cents, and silver from 29.2 cents per 
ounce to 28.3 cents. Crude oil at Sarnia 
dropped from $2.34 per barrel to $2.29. An- 
thracite coal declined from $13.22 per ton to 
$12.13. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


were unchanged, advances in wool and cotton 
being offset by declines in all other groups. 

The Hconomist index number, on the base 
1927=100, was 66.2 at the end of March, a 
decline of 0.5 per cent for the month, As 
there was a small increase in February, the 
index number at the end of March is only 
0.2 per cent lower than at the end of Janu- 
ary. As compared with prices at the end of 
February, cereals and meat advanced 0.8 
per cent, while other foods declined 1.5 per 
cent; textiles advanced 6.1 per cent, while 
minerals declined 3.1 per cent and miscellane- 
ous commodities 3.9 per cent. According to 
this index number, which apphes ‘“‘to a group 
of prices relating predominantly to primary 
products”, the level of wholesale prices is now 
about 9 per cent lower than in 1913. 

The Slatist index number, on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 85.5 at the end of March, 
showing no change from the previous month. 
Increases were recorded in vegetable food, 
animal food and textiles, while sugar, coffee 
and tea, minerals and sundries were lower, 
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Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base 
July, 1914=100, was 147 at the beginning of 
April, a decline of 2 per cent for the month. 
This was due to a fall of 3.7 per cent in 
food; all other groups were unchanged. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Bureau, on the base 
1914=100 (gold basis) was 100 for March; 
showing no change from February or January. 
As compared with February, prices for foods 
and textiles were higher, while minerals and 
metals and sundries were lower. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 113.9 for March, a decline of 
0.1 per cent for the month. Advances were 
shown in agricultural products, non-ferrous 
metals and textiles, while all other groups 
declined. 

Cost or Livine—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 137.7 for 
March, a decline of 0.8 per cent for the month. 
With the exception of rent which was un- 
changed, tthe decline extended to all groups. 


Italy 


WuotesaLe Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the 
base 1918=100 (gold basis), was 97.6 for 
March, an advance of 0.5 per cent for the 
month, due to advances in vegetable foods 
and miscellaneous vegetable products; all 
other groups were lower than in February. 

Cost or Livine——The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base June, 
1927=100, was 84.43 for March, an increase 
of 0.4 per cent for the month. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913=1000, was 1442 for February, a de- 
cline of 2.3 per cent for the month. Of the 
six main groups, metals and their products 
increased, wood and wood products were un- 
changed, while the other groups showed de- 
creases. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
on the base July, 1914—1000, was 1504 for 
February, a decline of 3 per cent from No- 
vember. All groups declined in this period 
with the exception of miscellaneous com- 
modities which advanced slightly. 


United States 
WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 74.5 for March, a decline of 
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1.3 per cent for the month. The feature 
of the month was a fall of 16.7 per cent in 
petroleum products due to much lower prices 
for crude petroleum, fuel oil and gasoline. 
This was the principal cause of the fall of 
7.3 per cent in the fuel and lighting materials 
group. Of the other groups, farm products, 
hides and leather products, metals and metal 
products, building materials and miscellaneous 
commodities advanced, while foods, 
products and chemicals and drugs declined; 
there was no change in house-furnishing 
goods. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1918=100, was 106.1 for April, a decline of 
2.9 per cent for the month. All groups 
showed decreases, the largest being in the 
fuels group, amounting to 4 per cent. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the 
sums total of the prices per pound of 96 
commodities of common consumption, was 
$8.9134 at May 1, which is a decline of 3.4 
per cent for the month. The principal de- 
creases occurred in metals, textiles and pro- 
visions, while smaller decreases were shown 
in livestock, fruits, hides and leather, oils, 
naval stores and miscellaneous commodities. 
Three groups showed advances, viz. bread- 
stuffs, building materials and coal and coke, 
while chemicals and drugs were unchanged. 

Dun’s index number of wholesale com- 
modity quotations, proportioned to the per 
capita consumption of each of the many 
articles included, was $149.419 at May 1, a de- 
cline of 2.0 per cent for the month, and of 
16.0 per cent from May 1, 1930. Six of the 
seven groups were lower than for the previous 
month. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and Industries of 
Massachusetts, on the base 1913=100, was 
143.3 for March, which is slightly lower than 
for February, due to lower prices for food, 
clothing and sundries. 





Establishment of all farm boys’ and girls’ 
club work in Canada upon a national basis, 
guided by a central executive with headquart- 
ers at Ottawa, representative of all the pro- 
vinces concerned, as well as the Dominion 
Government, and other organizations inter- 
ested, has been effected during the past few 
weeks, with the organization of what is to be 
known as the Canadian Council on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work. The new plan has been 
brought into being with the active co-oper- 
ation and approval of Hon. Robert Weir, Do- 
minion Minister of Agriculture. The plan and 
policies of the new organization have been 
worked out by a committee representing 
various organizations which have in the past 
played a large part in this work. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1931 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 

(ineluding fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases included with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc. and also 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations), which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the first 
quarter of 1931, was 244, there being 69 in 
January, 95 in February, and 80 in March. 

The report for the fourt quarter of 1930 
was given in the Lasour Gazerrs, February, 
page 251. Im the first quarter of 1930, 322 
fatal accidents were recorded (Larour Ga- 
zeTTe, May, 1930, page 601). The supplemen- 
tary list of fatal industrial accidents on pages 
619 to 620 contain 38 fatalities for 19380. In 
this series of reports it is the custom to record 
industrial accidents under the dates of their 
occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases under 
the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada, and from 
certain other official sources; and from the 
correspondents of the Lasour Gazette. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the first quarter of 1931 
were as follows:—agriculture, 38; logging, 21; 
fishing and trapping, 8; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 28; manufacturing, 
31; construction, 36; electric light and power, 
10; transportation and public utilities, 47; 
trade, 16; finance, 1; service, 8. 

Of the mining accidents, 12 were in “metalli- 
ferous mining,” 12 fatalities were in “coal 
mining,” 2 in “non-metallic mineral mining 
and quarrying, n.es.,” and 2 in “structural 
materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was in 
“textiles and clothing,” 1 in “leather, fur and 
products,” 4 in “saw and planing mill pro- 
ducts,” 6 in “pulp, paper and paper products,” 
2 in “printing and publishing,” 8 in “iron, steel 
and products,” 2 in “non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts,” 6 in “non-metallic mineral products,” 
and 1 in “chemical and allied products.” 

In construction there were 8 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 1 in “railway con- 
struction,” 9 in “highway and bridge,” and 
18 in “miscellaneous construction.” 
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In transportation and public utilties there 
were 24 fatalities in “steam railways,” 2 in 
“street and electric railways,” 9 in “water 
transportation,” 2 in “air transportation,” 9 in 
“local transportation,” and 1 in “telegraphs 
and telephones.” 


In trade there were 4 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,’ and 12 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 2 were in “public 
administration,’ 2 in “custom and repair,” 2 
in “personal and domestic,” and 2 in “pro- 
fessional establishments.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives during 
the period under review. Accidents involving 
the loss of two or more lives were as follows: 

On March 17, three onion growers were 
killed in a collision of a train with their truck 
while returning from the market warehouse 
at Kingsville, Ontario. 

On February 25, two fishermen were 
drowned from a dory off Lunenburg, N\S., and 
on March 29, another two fishermen were 
drowned when their skiff capsized near Goder- 
ich, Ontario. 

Three paper mill workers lost their lives at 
Powell River, B.C., on March 21, when a rope 
of a scaffold broke while demolishing a chim- 
ney and they fell 97 feet. 

In steam railways, two shop workers fell 
from a train near Winnipeg, Man., on Febru- 
ary 18, and were run over while returning 
from work. 

On January 14, two stevedores were fatally 
injured at Halifax, N.S.,when they fell through 
a hold of a ship when the hatch broke through. 


Supplementary List of Accidents in 1930 


The supplementary list of fatal accidents 
occurring in 1930, to be found after the main 
table of accidents, contains 38 fatalities, of 
which 1 was in agriculture, 7 in logging, 1 in 
fishing and trapping, 1 in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 4 in manufacturing, 
10 in construction, 2 in electric light and 
power, 7 in transportation and public utilities, 
3 in trade and 2 in service. Two of these 
accidents occured in March, 1 in July, 3 in 
September, 3 in October, 7 in November and 
22 in December. 
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OF 1931 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND ST0CK- 
RAISING— 
(Harmereeas. sees oeas North Alton, N.S Jan. 10 51 |Kicked by horse. Died Jan. 12. 
Parmer scnsteea sees St. Gregoire de ‘Nicolet, Seige 12) 35 |Struck by flying piece of circular saw. 
Que. 
Farmer Lac-a-Noel, Que............ e418 35 | Kicked by horse. P 
Farmer.. Atwater; Sagkeesca-ieace cee se) 15 60 |Collision of train with his wagon. 
Farmer Parkville. 3: CRE acme About 7 
Jan. 16 43 |Killed by explosion while blasting stumps. 
armen sence satelite Sexsmith Dist., Alta........ ee” LT lepers Drawn into buzz saw he was operating. 
Farmer... Near Milton, Ont........... £98 45 |Attacked by bull. 
Farmer... Near Edmonton, Alta....... Se D3 laerercpterate Collision of train with his truck. 
Farmer Near Thurso, Que........... “eT 29 48 |Injured in fire that destroyed his home caused 
by explosion of kerosene peured into stove. 
Died Feb. 28. 
Farmer... Clairmont District, Alta... . fem SOME weed Burned in fire that destroyed his home. 
Farmer Near Brockville, Ont....... About , 
eb. 1 48 |Infection from running a sliver into hand. Died 
Feb. 19. 
Farmer’s wife. . .|Near Saskatoon, Sask....... 3 37 |Kicked by horse while tieing up bull in barn. 
Farmer’s wife......... Near Kerrobert, Sask....... Sig a) 29 |Accidentally shot while helping husband to 
exterminate pests at barn. 
apmere ste oo ge. s,..cta Near Indian Head, Sask... oe 12 40 |Crushed under truck load of grain when it upset. 
anmehandeessecsasese : Near Burnaby, B.C......... ee Lo) | eee hehe dynamite explosion while blasting out 
stum, 
Parmerts 26 octet HMdson, sAlta® snes <cniet ec Se Pa We ae drcieore Pee ee loading coal. 
Farmer,..............| Near Belmont, Ont... ....- 14 50 |Crushed by falling tree. 
MarimMens. seas tenn cone Glen Valley, B.C........... eee Be ora Killed by explosion at his home. 
Farm labourer......... Near Saskatoon, Sask....... SAT Eee ates Fell from hay rack, fractured skull. Died Feb. 
18. 
Parmer... s022+.4<+.2)A lford Junetion;.Ont: «J... 00 About 
eb. 19 66 |Strained when his horses ran away. 
Farmer’s son........5. Near Coaldale, Alta........ A) 13 |Attacked by bull. 
Farmer’s son.......... St. Anne de Monts, Que..... 23 10 |Crushed under cart load of cattle feed while 
dumping it. 
Farm han@s...s..ss Near Crossfield, Alta....... ey 23 14 |Choked when clothing became caught in drive 
shaft of wind mill. 
Barmer!, cost acer ns « stiOmer, ‘Query... eevee che cea. 71 |Run over when horse ran away while carting 
home wood. 
Farm labourer......... Near Lamont, Alta......... DGS ara ae Dragged by horse when it bolted. 
PADMOrS, : fade ck les ale Near Grafton, Ont........:. ©. 28 45 |Collision of train with his car while delivering 
milk supply. 
Farmer’s son..........|Near Fairlight, Sask........] Mar. 1 ]|.......... Trampled by team of horses. 
Farm hand... .|Valley River, Man.... es ae 40 |Fell on ice, fractured skull. Died Mar. 3. 
Farmer..... Near Ardill, Sask........... aE | Soc Se Trampled by horses while moving granary. 
Farm hand Near Kenmore, Ont......... an 18 |Crushed by falling tree. 
HALIMeL et der tisiiet's ae Carrot Creek, Alta.......... ce a 61 |Struck by falling tree, fractured skull. 
Onion grower......... 30 
Onion grower......... Kaingsyille'Onte..... cataqo-i- cael 7 25 |}Collision of train with their car while returning 
Onion grower.........] 26 | from market warehouse. 
Farmer’s son.......... Near Vankleek Hill, Ont.... coe 25 |Struck on head by piece of flying pulley when it 
broke. Died Mar. 23. 
armen =. anes ofabsce cae Near Weyburn, Sask........ S60 r13' leans oer Caught in pulley rope and thrown 35 ft. to ground. 
: Died Mar. 25. 
Harmers sean eee Near Alida, Sask........... mero 41 |Dragged by pony he had lassoed. 
Parmer Saerec- cera Near Riverhurst, Sask...... About 
Mane (30 irae secre Tore finger on nail, died April 1. 
Logeine— 
EOS RON Prancckiten As «ae Cowichan Lake, B.C........ Jan 1 20 |Struck by log rolling from flat car. 
Bushman’, tcc shecrh Horithy /Alitaeon acta teette crests 112 38 |Tree fell on him, fracturing skull. Died Jan. 13. 
Tractor driver......:<< Monastry, IN SERS. cera. cise See 28 Allon te tear Pinned under tractor when it upset. 
S2WYCL nee sens. (DIU Id row Alta ne ma eee Seo, 28 |Crushed by falling tree. 
Tha bourensee ast. aes sk Mlanders;; Ont eeettee ees Feb. 4 50 |Struck by falling limb. 
allors ems ature «ee Campbell River, B.C....... ca 6 27 |Struck by falling tree. 
Habourenaseecceen cet Newport Woods, Que........ 1 42 |Crushed by falling log. 
Iborgerse ee. nowene Juniper, NiBiis.cces+ neces 8 About ‘i 
‘ Hebe, PAG | cpaeraceracts Log rolled on him. Died Mar. 2. 
sremaken sa ests. secant Eudson)(Onti. {aoe nn Se 16 Rees oa, Struck by falling tree, fractured skull. 
Chasen te Scott: Cove, BiG. cearenen ag 31 |Drowned. 
DOgZOra ee ee Tees Near Sudbury, Ont......... About 
, Feb. 21 62 |Trampled by horse in stable. 
Woploaderycesct.. sin Way Township, Ont......... See 23 28 |Fell and was crushed against stump by cable. 
Woegor ia. 3am aes Alberni Canal, B.C.......... Saez 29 |Struck on head by sapling. 
Bush labourer......... Meddy Brook, Que.......... SS Di 46 |Crushed by load of logs, fractured skull. 
IBrakem an. oo. ccewe ccs Pike Lake, Que...........+. ees 21 |Drowned. 
Sawyer................|Near Watcomb, Ont 2 hoes Mar. 6 44 |Struck by falling tree. 
Chaser as ee saitskisanie Elk Bay, B.C.. a ee Soe 10 54 |Hit by log, fractured spine. 
Marin 6x SA iv 6 tks Nipawin, Sask 2h ee ha els 22 |Struck by falling tree. 
Logger Se ste reaiohesSaustonete Horne) Walke Bi Ci ens. ee se ail 45 |Caught by rolling log. 
DS Wieeaper yn sear oe... ners Port Alberi;(Bi@s. 040k. ON 23. || ere Hit on head by choker. 
Toggertareeaiacsnn cs North Vancouver, B.C...... cco 28 |Log rolled over body. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
PETADDCD cise kon wines .\Cedar Lake, Mam........... About 
: Jan. 29 31 |Badly frozen during storm. Died Feb. 24. 
Fisherman... bong bake: Sask, cds sere| BED. 10 Wen sapegess Drowned when car broke through ice. 
Fisherman... Off Vancouver Island, B.C.. I) 40 |Drowned when fishing craft was swept ashore by 
storm. 
PisherMan..... 66.6.6 \|Off Lunenburg, N.S......... st 257, 28 |\ Drowned from dory. 
Fisherman............ J \ 27 
PRrAp DENS Joo nalewncs ses Near Sudbury, Ont......... Mari) lsnceniea ote Accidental discharge of his rifle. 
Misherman.......0.... \| Near Goderich, Ont......... 29) 21 |\Drowned when their skiff capsized. 
Fisherman............ J \ 17 |f 
Mininc, Non-Frrrovs, 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous mining— 
Rigger’s helper...... Kirkland Lake, Ont......... Jan. 7 22 |Fell 26 feet when scaffolding gave way. 
Driligrmen tere ae: Kirkland Lake, Ont......... ut 8 45 |Crushed by falling rock. 
MOR oes acpacin Fassas Schumacher, Ont........... oe 41 |Silicosis, no lay off. 
Muckon: Si. el ss Creighton Mine, Ont........ se TAG 26 |Struck by falling rock. 
Pipefitter .......<05%. Schumacher, Ont........... 22 32 |Fell 16 feet to cement floor, fractured skull. 
WSADOUTOEY, ce els coc: Kins lon: Mant. fo 2282, 2% BOG lchre cea Injured in sand bin of ceoncentrator. Died 
; Jan. 27. 
TROT g cnsaisiniaeintelnte =e Timmins, On6.. 2225. 4... Feb. 24 51 |Silicosis, first laid off on July 13, 1926. 
Tn pass conc, Premier, B-G.o5- csc.eee es e948 35 |Struck by falling rock. 
Electrician.......... South Porcupine, Ont....... Mar. 1 22 |Fellfrom platform. Died Mar. 2. 
Miners oe ene eens Timmins JOntas. -s.eh2. ok SOE Gis aeeteoe 2 se Drowned. 
PULGETMSR. ..2 cise Kirkland Lake, Ont......... ceoe 9) 34 |Caught in filter gear. 
Machine runner......|Kirkland Lake, Ont........ see OH 47 |Silicosis, first laid off on Mar. 10, 1926. 
Coal Mining— 
EOE ea cso Thorbara, NGS... cvcesee hee Jan. 6 32 |Crushed by fall of stone. 
IN OT ga siege cpa Edmonton, Alta............ ee 8 32 |Crushed by falling rock. 
SONI cece iuinie-e' > & Glace Bay, N.S.............| About 
Van, Loti seet. se Injured in mine. 
MINOT CL cre ucisssronir nas PIMELMEY GRIN Soir icearinmees gp essee E716 36 |Struck by snowplough while returning from work 
during storm. Died Jan. 19. 
INTE wa nisupormraees cs Stellarton, NiS.....2...255+- 28 48 |Crushed by fall of coal. Died Jan. 31. 
Minor eee: See = Hillcrest, Altass.:0see.-.... Feb. 17 39 |Struck by falling coal. 
Rollerman........... Galedonia, NGS \<. cm. -2ee-5s 26 48 |Struck by box car on haulage track. 
Miinenget er. cl fe. Carbon) Altar ©, ©. {22 =... 526. 35 |Crushed when roof of mine caved in. 
PMG Ree ee iche ace Sydney Mines, N.S.......-. Mar. 5 35 |Crushed by fall of coal. Died Mar. 6. 
PVESOD fo oisisays Set 3 6 Springhill, NiSo. oo. <ci65 <9) 33 |Crushed by fall of stone. 
Miner: 3.6220 247% Minto; NSB fee.ees tects About 
Mar. 11 28 \Crushed by fall of rock. 
MIRNGTe Cee ee teats Near Lethbridge, Alta..... Seam OF le oa Buried by cave-in. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Mining and Quarry- 
ing, (n.e.8. )— 7 
Worker in quarry....|Near Marmora, Ont........ Feb. 20 24 nue by delayed charge while blasting. Died 
Feb. 21. 
SVIAHOT -ceisis tcp siae ..|Thetford Mines, Que...... Mar. 17 28 |Crushed by falling rocks. 
Structural Materials— 4 
Labourer in gravel|Souris, Man................-] Feb. 12 40 Cruabed by falling piece of frozen gravel. Died 
pit. eb. 15. 
Labourer in quarry..|St. John, N.B........... ..| Mar. 2 72 |Buried by rock slide following blasting operations 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tertiles and Clothing— 
eae in linoleum|Farnham, Que..............| Jan. 28 19 |Fell from roof of plant. 
plant. 
Leather, Fur and 
Products— a i i 
Labourer in leather|Acton, Ont..................] Mar. 25 |.......... Struck against pulley while operating machine, 
factory. fractured skull. Died Mar. 26. 
Saw and Planing Mill 
Prcducts— ’ : 
Mill worker.......... Westchester, N.S........... Jan. 5 33 |Caught in shafting while attempting to attach 
chain of conveyor. : 
Mill worker.......... Mm Gore year ey ante nesigete sie Feb. 2 23 |Struck by belt when it slipped from pulley. 
WADOUTED.cecas acted Barnet plsiGer, sae iepentlep ena iG 24 |Dragged into carrier. Died Feb. 9. 
MEAIMEGOR, savciesinig nies Hallewood, Ont.............| About 27 |Fell across circular saw. 
Mar. 2 
Pulp, paper and paper 
products— , 
Labourer at beaver-|Thorold, Ont............... Jan. 30 56 |Fell against side of wheelbarrow. Died Feb. 4. 
board factory. ne ; 
Machine operator |Brantford, Ont.............. Feb. 9 50 |Pneumonicosis, first laid off on May 14, 1930. 
with paper mfrs. 
Labourer tees «<2 Kingsey Falls, Ont.......... Mar. 11 73 \Cerebral hemorrhage. 
Mill worker......... ) ( 26 | . 
Mill worker......... Powell River, B.C.......... 6B 21K 29 |}Fell 97 feet when rope of scaffold broke while 
Mill worker......... | { 26 \ demolishing chimney. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Printing and publish- 
ing— Q 
Foreman with en-/Toronto, Ont................ Soe Fe 50 |Shot by fellow worker. 
aving co. : : ie 
Wo cer e with press|Montreal, Que..............- Fai 73 |Fell down stairs. Died April 5. 
co. 
mn, steeland products— , 
eee a PO YAMS Ys INS Seria. crores wierd are Jan. 20 34 Cashes between furnace charger and pile of 
bricks. 
Labourer with stove|London, Ont................ Feb. 2 43 |Pneumonicosis. First laid off on Aug. 25, 1930. 
mfrs. : A 
Worker in engine |Guelph, Ont................ Sony 7 |Struck by casting. Died Feb. 21. 
lant. k 
Tee eh tence et oy, cat HamiltonyiOntysi.c.2 is 46.5% see 35 |Fell 30 feet with bucket when it overbalanced. 
Dump man in blast|Sydney, N.S................ co eo 60 |Struck by ladle train. 
furnace. 3 . 5 
Worker at bridge co.|Lachine, Que................| Mar. 12 64 |Struck by falling plank. Died Mar. 14. 
lant. , 3 
Wicte in foundry...|Montreal, Que............... SE 42 |Injured while at work. Died Mar. 20. 
Blacksmith.......... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... COT a Ae, ne Struck by tool which slipped out of tongs when 
being forged. Died Mar. 29. 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
ducts— ‘ ; c 
Worker in electro-|Welland, Ont................|Jan. 18 42 |Caught in rope and whirled around winch. 
ae 
ant. E 
Owner of Christmas|Bridgeburg, Ont............ Mar. 20 43 |Burned by explosion and fire which destroyed his 
tree lighting fac- factory. Died Mar. 24. 
tory. 
Non-metallic mineral 
products— 
Stone cutter at stone/St. Samuel Stat., Que.......| Jan. 16 24 |Crushed under block of stone. 
works. 
Granite cutter with|Toronto, Ont............... 526 42 |Pneumonicosis. First laid off June 16, 1928. 
monument firm. ae ; 
Fireman at  cement|/Toronto, Ont................ Reb. | Vall sees cs Slipped and fell to floor of boiler room. 
works. 
Granite cutter with|Toronto, Ont................ ae il) 53 |Stone worker’s phthisis. First laid off on June 
memorial firm. 16, 1926. 
IMimerystitete oe'essrarecte Thetford Mines, Que........} About ; ; d 
Feb. #23 uae. sack Crushed between two hoisting boxes in mine. - 
Labourer at cement|Montreal, Que...............| Mar. 30 30 |Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire 
plant. : 
Chemical and allied pro- 
ducts— ? 7 
Mixer in explosives|Brownsburg, Que............ need 48 |Explosion in cement mixing house, 
factory. 
Construction— 
Buildings and structures— 
ADCUreR: «. a: ce voces Picard! Sta., Que.......--..: Jan. 8 42 |Crushed by falling block of earth. 
Foreman labourer....| Halifax, N.S................ Same 2, 65 |Struck by falling beam while tearing down 
building. Died Jan. 14. 
Handyman with en-|Vancouver, B.C.............| Feb. 2 55 |Injured when crushed between pipes on Jan. 5, 
gineers, 1926. _ 
Plamber...... <<<... | Montreal, Ques. . oncscsce soe 5S 3 55 |Fell down elevator shaft. 
Workman....:.5.6555 Montreal, Que.... st. 8 24 |Collapse of scaffold. 
Electrician installing|St. Johns, Que.............. 5 E20, 40 |Electrocuted when he fell across a high tension 
switchboard. wire. 
Ha bouren-cneaseceaes Mork TPwpjOnt.. «0 aasen Mar. 17 43 re from hoist platform to ground. Died 
ar. 21. 
Steamfitters’ helper.|Toronto, Ont......,......... core ml: 28 |Inhaled gas fumes while removing hot coals from 
boiler. Died April 7. 
Railway— 
THA OUTOLs snes caterers Salmon River Lake, N.S....| Feb. 3 52 |Dynamite explosion. 
Highway and bridge— 
. Timekeeper......... Near New Glasgow, N.S....| Jan. 7 34 |Struck by train. 
Wa bourer. cscs. cen Sturgeon River, Sask....... cS 72 |Hit by falling tree. 
Gravel pit worker...|Near Bowsman, Man........ E26 28 |Buried by cave-in of gravel loosened by dyna- 
; mite. Died Jan. 27. 
Gravel pit worker...|Near Englehart, Ont........ Feb. 6 31 |Struck by gravel slide when bank caved in. 
Labourer............ Mather Twp., Ont.......... eG 31 Buried by cave-in of frozen gravel. Died Feb. 
; 
Road worker........ Near Quebec, Que........... 66 OT eee bees Perished on road during severe storm. 
Aa DOULEL se ricrsoys.o<eie Matheson; Onteen cess sce cr S10 27 \Struck on head by guide pole when it broke while 
unloading pipe from car. Died Mar. 11. 
Labourer... . Be ean St. Eustache, Que.......... #748 19 |Crushed by truck. 
Labourer with pav-|Vancouver, B.C............. OG 47 |Fell and struck his head when he fainted. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Construction—Con. 
Miscellaneous— 
Brakeman on power/Abitibi Canyon, Ont........ Jan. 5 36 |Jammed between two blocks while coupling cars. 
dam construction. Fractured skull. 
Worker on ‘storm|Galt, Ont'.u).cscee... 4... Be tes, 45 |Cave-in of drain. 
drain construction. 
Gas locomotive dri-|Granite, B.C................ Jan. 8 21 |Crushed between locomotive and work train. 
ver on power con- 
struction. 
Labourer on tunnel/Quebec, Que................ ; 8 28 26 |Struck by wagon. 
construction. 
Labourer on power|Beauharnois, Que........... e529 28 |Crushed under boulder when it crashed into 
dam construction. excavation. 
Teamster on harbour|Chicoutimi, Que............ Feb. 2 43 |Crushed by cave-in of quarry wall. 
construction, 
Labourer on coffer|London, Ont................ . 4 48 |Struck by root of tree when it fell from bank. 
dam construction. Died Feb. 7. 
Lineman with tele-|Wetaskiwin, Alta........... a ee 41 |Fell off truck. Fractured skull. 
phone and power 
contractors. 
Pitman on dam con-|Fraserdale, Ont............. 8 32 |Pinned by shovel against wall of tunnel. 
struction. 
Worker on dam con-|Bonnington Falls, B.C....... Mar. 5 19 |Clothing became caught in revolving shaft. 
struction. 
Labourer on tunnel|Montreal, Que............... i 40 45 |Poisoned by gaseous infiltration while working 
construction. in tunnel below water level. 
Labourer on sewer|Sandwich, Ont.............. eco 67 |Crushed under cave-in of sewer. 
construction. 
Labourer on sewer|Montreal, Que............... pts 40 |Buried under cave-in of earth. 
construction. 
Concreteman on dam|Fraserdale, Ont............. oa 7 48 |Crushed in lower receiving hopper by concrete 
construction. coming down chute. 
Labourer on sewer|Welland, Ont................ els 52 |Struck by truck. 
construction. 
Labourer on power|Beauharnois, Que........... 419 31 |Struck on head by large derrick block. 
dam construction. 
Labourer on power|Fitzroy Harbour, Ont....... - 49 48 |Leg crushed when yard engine jumped track. 
dam construction. 
Labourer on power|Abitibi Canyon, Ont........ About 
dam construction. Mar. 20 nccitessece Caught in a flow of concrete. 
Exectric LIGHT AND 
Powrr— 
HOI AN. uinca sincere Montreal, Que.............-- Jan. 13 45 |Fell from pole. 
imenan se See 2 NiGranby, Que: free. Le... = Vali 35 |Fell from pole. 
Tnnemanto- os. .-2e. (Richmond Ques-29 22. -: ; 2: 729 43 |Electric shock and burns. Died Feb. 5. 
Blectrician............ Warfield; BiG)... .2...| Feb.713 50 |Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 
Labourer at  power|Miesgrave Twp., Ont........ aol 40 |Washed down river while cutting ice around stop 
plant. logs at dam and was drowned. 
Power plant worker... .|Grassy Falls, Ont...........| About About 
Feb. 19 40 |Slipped while fixing stop blocks on dam and was 
drowned. 
Electrical engineer..... Montreal, Que"? f4.-..- Mar, 2 32 |Electrocuted while cleaning high tension wires. 
Hydro worker......... Woodstock, Ont............. eee 28 |Fell from steel frame work when his hand came 
e oe with high tension cable. Fractured 
skull. 
memang, Hee... J Mantwali) Qaeyes2...... 5... “24 34 |Fell from pole, fractured skull. ‘ 
Power house employee.|St. Joseph d’ Alma, Que..... <27 24 Pa on head by wheel of machine, fractured 
skull. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Posuic Urinities— 
Steam Railways— . aed 
Switchman..........|Winnipeg, Man.............. Jan. 2 48 |Fell from car and was run over during switching 
operations. 
arackinan ys. Jee Montreal, Que............... ‘has 40 |Struck by train. 
Brakeman REV sairisux sunt) sta demic igh capes pee Ole 35 |Fell off train. 
Shed foreman EQ Sy SR es Ales = M6 42 ae to bottom of car and overcome by fumes of 
urner. 
Yard brakeman..... Farnham, Que.............. ta 54 |Injured while at work in yard. Died Jan. 22. 
Carman ones eta London, Outi ws acseeesicee 2k 48 |Run over by car. 
Railway medical |Mile 114 H.B. Rly., Man.,.| About ; 
officer. Jam. 20 |G chienreie Fell from train. 
Sectionman.......... Val Gagne, Ont............. < 30 42 |Collision of snow plough with his track motor car. 
Died Feb. 3. 
Switchman.......... WMadanne: 13; ©. cc. case ae ne “ 30 34 |Run over by train. 
nginceres eee. wees Near Deville, Alta.......... Feb. 1 53 |Fell from engine. 
Baggagemaster...... Port Colborne, Ont......... os 3 54 |Run over by engine. 
Shop worker......... Moncton, NU Beets. .c-.ce. ¢ AL 42 |Fell 30 feet from crane. : 
Shop worker........\|Near Winnipeg, Man........ “ = 63 lke from train and were run over when coupling 
Shop worker....... 28 broke while returning from work. 
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Trade or Industry 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Uriiries— 
Con. 

Steam Railways—Con. 
Car repairer......... 





Locality 


Bridgeburg, Ont... 6. 25 .0...0 


Signalman... Hamilton, Ont.esc0 0. . bes > 
Conductor... Ruby Creek, 'B@....5.. 20. 
Eingineer....4..00 60% « Sorel Ques see aee sate: sesh 
Tool house worker...|Niagara Falls, Ont.......... 
HMSMET jer. ene. Highlands) Que? zai. am... 
Brakeman...........|Near Crossfield, Alta...... 


Sectionman 





. | Kamloops; Ba@sjs2 28. .c.5. 


Brakeman........ oi Dunnville;.Ont. ce. oe. hee 
Section foreman.... . Retallachk, BiG... 20.5. .uc. 


Street and electric rail- 
ways— 
Mechanic 
barns. 
Labourer 
snow. 


at car 


Water Trans portation— 





Stellarton, NUS: .s.0c sence: 


removing}Toronto, Ont................ 


Longshoreman....... Vancouver, B.C...0.:..+.--- 
iMate treat eter «Vancouver; Bi@.)..cc0..04... 
Sailor Near Vancouver, B.C....... 
Stevedore.......... EailitaxNi Sins saya. ta... 
Stevedore.......... 

Longshoreman....... Ocean Falls; B.Gs.25..55.... 
edlOten enacts esas Louisburg NeSeae. 4.2.0.0 
Longshoreman....... Saint John NiBwcsh.55... 
Deameanina seers: Off Vancouver, B.C......... 


Air Trans portation— 


Pilot with mining co.|Camp Borden, Ont......... 


Medical officer for|Near Bagot, Man........... 
airways co. 
Local Transportation— 
Labourer with car-|Saddle Rock, B.C.......... 
riers. 
EDRUCK ENS. .0..si,4noceey. Saint John, NdBeeaa..o2..- 
Truck driver........ WestonyOntipeneia doe een... 


Cashier with taxi co.|Montreal, Que............... 


Carter.............../Montreal, Que cee cee 
Truck driver........ Near Georgetown, Ont...... 
BPAXICGTIVEr: ac lecs Vancouver: 8: Gi .cede vanes 
Truck helper........ Near Toronto, Ont.......... 
Pruckers js gascaa ce London; Onts-.henseeecee 
Telegraphs and tele- 
phones— 
Cable station super- |Near Port Alberni, B.C..... 
visor. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 


Workman with sup-|Hamilton, Ont.............. 


ply company. 
Worker with 
company. 


Foreman at cold sto-|Lockeport, N.S 


rage plant for fish 
company. 


Watchman at coal|/Montreal, Que 


and wood yard. 





coal| Montreal, Que 


Retail— 
Milk driver.......... Chatham Ontier.ceav ene 
Grocery clerk....... QuebecnQue panssaclhl BE 
Ba Keren, ccsieroce: St. Barthelemy, Que......., 
Bakercceet ay cies Delhi Ontieratecciass aeons 
Truck driver....... 





Date 


Feb. 
Mar. 


Feb. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Jan. 


“ 


Feb. 


me20) 


22 
27 


11 
20 


24 


pare 
—r 


14 


31 
6f 





45 


26 
44 
50 


19 


Cause of Fatality 


Caught between cars while coupling air hose. 

Struck by train. 

Fell under wheels of train while crossing track. 

Injured in collision of his engine with another 
engine. 

Explosion from lighting stove with gasoline. _ 

Scalded when steam pipe burst in locomotive. 
Died Mar. 10. 

Run over by train. 

Hit by train while handling speeder. 

Run over by train. 

Fell between two flat cars while unloading ties 
and was run over. 


Struck by auto. 


Struck by bus. Died Mar. 13. 


Injured when he fell on wet dock. Died Feb. 16. 

Fell from deck and drowned. 

Fell down hold of ship. 

eal into hold of ship when their hatch broke 
through. Second man died Jan. 15. 

Knocked into hold. 

Fell into hold of ship when hatch gave away. 

Sling of iron pipe fell on him while working in 
hold. 

Drowned. 


Aeroplane crashed from high altitude. 
Killed when plane crashed in dense fog. 


Struck by rocks. 


Injured hand when roll of paper fell from truck 
on Jan. 23, 1929. 

Collision of truck with another truck when it 
skidded on slippery street. 

Shot by bandit during hold up. 

Fell from wagon. Died Mar. 16. 

Collision of train with his truck. 

ea cashed through viaduct railing and dropped 

0 feet. 

Truck crashed into telephone pole and took fire. 

Died Mar. 28. 
Struck by falling pole while unloading metal 

culverts from flat car. Died April 1. 


Fell from launch and was drowned. 


Crushed against freight car by swinging crane, 
Fell from elevated car track. Died Mar, 12. 


Fell from box ear. Died Feb. 26. 


Injured when attacked in stable. 


Crushed under milk wagon when it overturned. 

Injured when car of benzine exploded. Died 
Jan. 30. 

Collision of train with his sleigh. 

Collision of train with their truck. 





. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRapE—Con. 
Retail—Con. 
Milk driver ethic ste Montreal, Que............... Fy 17 |Fell from sleigh. 
Worker at ice house.|Digby, N.S................. Sa 9 24 |Fell from roof of ice house. 
Labourer with ice|Winnipeg, Man.............. eels 22 |Run over by truck. 
and fuel company. 
Wor ker in butcher|Sydenham, Ont............. 46 20 |Buried under cave-in of saw dust pile. 
shop. 
Teamster for coal|/Winnipeg, Man.............. "26 45 |Crushed beneath coal wagon when horses bolted. 
company. 
Wagon driver for|Quebec, Que................ Mar. 28 19 |Fell from wagon fracturing skull. 
grocery. 
Wagon driver for/Quebec, Que................ oe °28 24 |Fell from wagon fracturing skull. 
painters. 
FInaNcE— 
Bank clerk... .. ccc ca% Montreal, Que............5.. Feb. 17 21 |Accidentally shot during hold-up rehearsal. 
SERVICE— 
Public administration— 
Henman. &. bye ne Sandwich, Opts... caawides « Eee real 43 |Explosion during fire in factory. 
Street cleaner Vancouver, BiG... caer on - 19 66 |Fell from bridge and was drowned. 
Custom and repair— 
Garage mechanic....|/Calgary, Alta............... a 10) 39 |Pinned under truck while repairing it. 
Blacksmith and har-| Kakabeka Falls, Ont........ ee 17 82 |Burned when pot of tallow caught fire on stove. 
ness maker. Died Feb. 18. 
Personal and domestic— 
leaner se tae Cees @uchec; Quewsas.< «cee as eT: 21 |Crushed beneath elevator in elevator pit. 
Restaurant owner....|Montreal, Que............... Mar. 24 21 |Shot while resisting bandits. Died Mar. 30. 
Professional — establish- 
ments— 
Caretaker at hospital! Portage La Prairie, Man....| About 
Jan. 14 44 |Explosion of jacket heater from too high pressure. 
aoee for school|Vancouver, B.C.............| Feb. 28 51 |Injured foot. Infection. Died Mar. 11. 
board. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF 
DURING 1930 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


OCCURRING 











Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND 
SrocK-RAISING— 
Or Mer, stasis sera seizes Bancroth, Onten, gener neck» About 
Dec. 18 60 |Thrown from wagon and was run over. Died 
Jan. 19, 1931. 
Loecine— : ; 
Woodsman.......... Westmorland Co., N.B......| Mar. 21 22 |Cut by axe. Infection. Died Aug. 4. 
TD rAVeD Ad tos mente. Hartwell (Que... ..c2ccinecte:s Dec. 13 16 |Struck and crushed by log. 
Bush labourer....... N. D. Portmain, Que....... 1. 19 30 |Struck by falling tree. Died Dee. 22. 
Labourer cutting out|Shigawake, Que............. oe 29 16 |Fell onsmall stub. Died Jan. 8, 1931. 
roads. 
Cook in camp........ Near Timiskaming, Ont..... About 
: Dec. 24 47 \Injured by fall in camp. Died April 4, 1931. 
POR26T cocoa See Rock Bary. BiCrarcdes 5s Oe BON sco Be ave's Struck by falling tree. Fractured skull. Died 
Jan. 2, 1931. 
Maller wesc cmncwneer Garrett pars ccm cee aes a ~t 30 41 |Struck by falling tree. 
FISHING AND ee Pee cas coke 
EP ADDOR acial-ra Aaah urtle Lake, Ont............ ow 
EERE Dees LOW ai. cies Shot by robber. 
Mininc, Non-Ferrovs, 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
Ne 
C eels 
iusto Soci Queen’s Co., NB... 42.60% Sept. 20 43 |Struck by pick axe. Dislocated spine on Mar. 25, 
1925. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable foods, drinks 
nee ton mill..]Montreal, Que............--- Dec. 31 55 |Fell from ladder. Died Mar. 11, 1931. 
eee, fish] Yarmouth, N.S............. Nov. 1 44 |Fell into wharf while fastening boat and was 
curing company. — drowned. 
Saw and planing mill 
products— : : 
Tabourer.oc6.c.)s si ve Ingersoll, Ont. ...5 atr0..cai-rrns Mar. 5 53 |Fell on revolving shaft. Died Mar. 7, 1931. 
Occ t kor with MPoronto:, Onbesacuistasacetease a MCC ao 60 |Hand cut by rip saw. Infection. Died Jan 7, 
truck body 1931. 
builders. 
ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and_ struc- 
tures— c s 5 
Painter with power|Toronto, Ont,.............-. Nov. 15 45 |Lead poisoning. Died Dec. 21. 
plant Ses 
Highway and bridges— es 
CehOuker WO ree iees Restigouche Co., N.B....... Sept. 3 27 |Gassed while in manhole. 
Wabourerssnes neste Port Dufferin, N.S.......... Oct. 20 35 |Struck by auto. Died Oct. 21. ; 
Mabourerseseesscc Brock Dwpw Ontescsesse csi Nov. 20 70 |Buried by cave-in of bank while shovelling gravel 
into wagon. 
Tai bOurers saciess/<is ois Stz John, ANB e sspacesitenate: Nov, 25 61 |Struck by truck. Fractured skull. 
Groundman......... WestreenOntine sme crcte cee cil, OC WL OD |llNisraverets/s eters Struck by falling tree. Fractured skull. 
Miscellaneous— : 
Labourer on harbour|Chicoutimi, Que...........- Dec. 12 24 |Crushed under falling earth and stone. 
construction. 3f ; 4 E 
Powderman on power|Melocheville, Que........... Dee. 15 32 |Killed during blasting operations. 
dam construction, ; 
Drill helper on dam|Fraserdale, Ont............. Dec. 19 55 |Large rock rolled down on his leg. 
construction. 
Labourer on power|Abitibi Canyon, Ont........ About , : : 
dam construction. Deen 2O0kiaamcceete Injured while working in canyon. Died about 
Mar. 20, 1931. 
Exvectric LiGHT AND 
Powrer— 
Huinemanteren casts: Golden; BiGz cacaetcan eee Dec. 24 27 |Electrocuted. 
Labourer at hydro|Madawaska Co., N.B....... Nov. 3 45 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with live 
plant. wire. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic UtTmiries— 
Steam railways— 
eS and bridge|Westmorland Co., N.B...... Julye 29) |S. -cnceee Fell from shed. Fractured spine. Died July 17. 
oreman. 
Boilermaker helper..|Edson, Alta.......... Nov. 29 49 |Pneumonia. 
Brakemanis... ec: Preston, Ont Dec. 19 52 ao noe box car while adjusting brakes. Died 
ec. 28. 
Local Transportation— 
Coach carpenter..... Montreal), Que... ..0.06 ses ees Oct. 27 56 |Cuton finger. Infection. Died Nov. 8. 
Truck driver........ Ancaster Mountain, Ont..... Noy. 6 38 |Fell from truck. Died April 7, 1931. 
Truck driver........ Near Hagersville, Ont...... Dec. 29 23 ae eee ree ee on slippery highway. Died 
ec. 30. 
Telegraphs and tele- 
phones— 
MuIMNEMIANs eee oe iek KangsiGonw-N: Baeneaccenee Oct. 21 47 |Struck by falling pole. 
TRADE— 
Retail— : 
Tracks driver for |Restigouche Co., N.B....... Sept. 3 27 |Struck by train. Fractured skull. Died Sept. 5. 
akery. 
Salesman for bakery.|Hamilton, Ont.............. Dec. 8 29 |Poisoned by gas fumes while adjusting car in 
, garage. 
Salesman with car|Essex, Ont.................. Set 1G 32 |Car skiddled and was struck by street car. 
dealers. Died Jan. 15, 1931. 
SpERvice— 
Public administration— ' 
pabourer with govt.|Saline Twp., Ont............ ote AST eRe cers Saained his side while dumping wagon. Died 
ept. ec. 28. 
Labourer on dump...|Peterborough, Ont.......... sor 18 60 |Fell when he caught his toe. Fractured thigh. 





Died April 20, 1931. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1931 


DECIDED decrease in the number of 

immigrants to the Dominion, as com- 
pared with the previous year, is indicated for 
the fiscal year ended March 381, 1931, in the 
statistics recently issued by the Department 
of Immigration and Colonization. The tabu- 
lar summaries show that the immigration total 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY 
ORIGINS, FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1931. 























Fiscal Fiscal | p = 
=> Year end-|Year end-| * ©TCen f 
ed March | ed March | ,S°* © 
31541030)| 31, 1931 eae ose 
British— 
BMS scsi ne aeereers 32,278 14, 662 
Rrish'..; Men..<2 inattention 10,159 4, 233 
Scotch... ai<..ceeenens 18, 640 7,872 
Welshisns dees ced toc ens 3,005 817 
PGCaIS Scie pia sis 64, 082 27,584 57 
United Statesss joists sccas 30, 727 24, 280 21 
Northern European Races— 
Belgian: «3... eee sass 696 255 
Wanish:. .acseckeee te 2,685 820 
Dutehsn ks eee ee 1, 755 344 
Biman iS 5, iPass cee iccie 4,565 2,297 
Ren C het eee ett serene 697 347 
Germantiie Sat 14,281 7,724 
Reelandie. oissiacjo tists 6 25 
INGLE WERISN. sot. + sicee  « 2,256 740 
Swedish iv. icsee. . 208 2,918 730 
PSR a laos arm Gate carchcl ogo oy 473 211 
PP otalabtscis ives 30,332 13,493 56 
Other Races— 
Adbeiriiani: . seyiaessa.4:'¢ 26 25 
DADAM oe sate Lavi stscnlAussaegs 7 Z 
Aprmenian $s". Fest. «Ss 14 21 
Austrians aacahsen sc bie 437 116 
IBODORNIAI sia is rete os 50.0 20 11 
IDaigiTIgNs... 0... ts ooo 296 295 
Croatian sraiides taut 771 482 
OZOH ae ois sete sapagesy tena assis 434 225 
Dalmatian. AAI... at: if | Soe 
East Indian 58 80 
Esthonian....... rss 117 63 
Greeke*4.45, yi) ja5ena2 0% 634 388 
IEE Wc recess ise ie ae 3,544 2,908 
Ttahan. FAR e. . 88 £5277 1,007 
JAPANESE A jae. ccteise cote 194 204 
SUSZO-SIB Vad nAnvejaraiare.cistom 921 364 
MeSbbIBHic.s.scoctten sy te 70 28 
Bithuaniag a Fa ass 964 466 
NOVI cia ohn heh lorstoaels 5, 688 2,401 
WIT ES Oot esc ciace-cis ibe 40 13 
Montenegrinter. ..2:.minemielltt «2 veterete =» 3 
IMOTAVIGN: -aye.tiecqys 0.45 23 2 
BECO. or ete ene 195 120 
Dersianesaitien ade cease 1 2 
IPOS. ahasmeaisteselsmice 6,610 3,997 
POrbuguese.ic..cs- 2s 13 5 
Roumanian............- 383 179 
RUSSIAN ce: crete apt sig ass 765 879 
Ruthemiats...cccc6. 2-6 11,291 6,413 
Serbiars..csntveuaceee dae 375 140 
Pee cence fe heniec ss 2,879 1,957 
Spanishis 32.225 20.0. 26 8 
Spanish American......| ...-+--+-: 1 
VEIN winnie -ayaueat 61 54 
Dir iShise see fete tee 6 7 
CR ObAIS nasieie asierocereses 38,147 22, 866 40 
Grand Totals...... 163, 288 88, 223 46 





for 1930-31 was 88,223, as compared with 
163,288—a reduction of 75,065, or 46 per cent. 
Of the total of 88,223 for 1930-31, the number 
of immigrants from the British Isles was 
27,584 as compared with 64,082 in the year 
previous; of those from the United States the 
number for the period under review totalled 
24,280, as compared with 30,727 in 1929-1930; 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 
SHOWING SEX AND OCCUPATION, FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1931. 














Via 
From 
— Ocean Totals 
Ports USA. 
Ser— 
A Gulti Males ge josatictesare tte are 24,995 9,322| 34,317 
Adult Females... 05. ...0.- 21,752| 7,025) 28,777 
Children under eighteen...... 17,196} 7,933} 25,129 
TOvaS Tey Mastts sists ste 63,943] 24,280] 88,223 
Occupation— 
Farming Class— 
Males) tons Seon ot eeneies 16,702} 3,347) 20,049 
emales®.2. 5.0. ot. Sande 2,879 1,026 3,905 
Childreny sg csctecmieetrae 6,612} 1,491} 8,103 
Labouring Class— 
Males.niic BF: cick tisk bihe 2,649 699 3,348 
Memalesy.casesisap acne 517 186 703 
Childrens... 26nete re: 1,053 194 1,247 
Mechanics— 
Malesiniost Msc..caaode eae 3,016 2,048 5, 064 
Womales yi. cictea ci ecses 1,017 625 1,642 
Children te... Pte ccsys 754 411 1,165 
Trading Class— 
Mallee eo cats ecto e ae ouuaiten 1,538 1,799 3,337 
Females. 2.2:2065..322..520% 868 795 1,663 
@hildyen.. 2. ).mceterissls te 462 428 890 
Mining Class— 
Mialest? e220. ifeicktortore 136 47 183 
Hemalesacassaseeitsscyaee 14 5 19 
Clildrenvr). see sonore 15 6 21 
Females Domestic Servants— 
18 years and over......... 9,229 594] 9,823 
Under 18 years........... 971 42 1,013 
Other Classes— 
Males. 954 1,382 2,336 
Females....... dee ae 7,228} 3,794! 11,022 
CRs p en «Atal atte nteysied 7,329 5,361| 12,690 











STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 
SHOWING DESTINATION FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1931. 











Via Ocean} From 
au Ports U.S.A Totals 

IN OWS COUIA -stc's aiars:sisiesole tiers 1,092 473 1,565 
New Brunswick...........- 1,068 930 1,998 
Prince Edward Island..... . 49 92 141 
QUGWEC race Vsiniocig anne ane es 11,571 4,719 16, 290 
ONtAariOs. Oana dace staan 22,330 11,322 33, 652 
Manitopsiancr acting te eens 16, 670 854 17,524 
Saskatchewan............++- 3,407 1,650 5, 057 
AID OXGAT bess tertetins siatsietsoistere 3, 965 2,476 6,441 
British Columbia.......... 3,786 1,754 5,540 
Yukon’ Territory: .3).....+- 4 it i 
Northwest Territories......] ...-.-+++- 3 3 
Not GiVelesctesh or ccaeses Di cecsterce 1 

Dotalss.c assures ntetsgies 63, 943 24, 280 88, 223 
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immigrants of the northern European races to 
the number of 13,493 came to Canada during 
the year, as compared 30,332 in the previous 
twelve months; while those classified under 
“other races” totalled 22,866 in 1930-31 and 
30,147 in 1929-1930. Immigration reached its 
peak for the fiscal year in fhe month of Apnil, 
1930, during which period the total was 19,309, 
while the smallest monthly total was 1,429, 
in February, 1931. 

The statement of returned Canadians from 
the United States during the year indicates a 
total of 30,209, of which number 26,811 were 
Canadian born; 2,111 were British subjects 
with Canadian domicile; and 1,287 were 
naturalized Canadians with domicile. The 
total of returned Canadians for the previous 
fiscal year was 29,830. Distinction is made 
between Canadians returning from the United 


States and immigration from the United 
States. In the latter class the total for the 
year, as already stated, was 24,280. Of this 


number, 6,045 came from the State of Michi- 
gan; 2,995 from New York State; 1,969 from 
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Massachusetts, 1,190 from Washington; 1,038 
from California; 943 from Illinois; 791 from 
Ohio; and 742 from Maine. 

The accompanying tables illustrate the trend 
in immigration from various angles. 


STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS, FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED MARCH 31, 1931. 


























British 
Canadian | Subjects as 
— Born with Ac = mith Totals 
Citizens | Canadian mae ee 

Domicile omicile 
Apoil, eotaetouc cx 2,654 156 118 2,928 
May 3,114 142 103 3,359 
June 1 fae 2,812 285 212 3,309 
JULY ee een 3,053 310 131 3,494 
August... esl 2,843 347 156 3,346 
September...... 2,619 204 124 2,947 
Octobetarietecs 2,370 176 110 2,656 
November..... 2,006 115 74 2,195 
December....... 2,010 106 64 2,180 
January... eee 1,016 77 57 1,150 
February....... 1,013 84 68 1,165 
March. 2 conor. 1,301 109 70 1,480 
Wotalasncges. 26,811 2,111 1, 287 30, 209 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


‘““Mfenial Servant” entitled to Month’s Notice 
of Dismissal 


An action for a breach of contract of hiring 
and for assault was brought by a workman 
against a farmer in Saskatchewan. The plain- 
tiff had agreed verbally to work on the farm 
from March 11 to November 1, 1980, for the 
sum of $350; and actually he worked until 
May 15, when the employer assaulted him 
and ordered him to leave the farm. He 
claimed wages for the time he worked, dam- 
ages for the breach of the contract of hiring, 
and damages for the assault. The trial Judge 
dismissed the action, but that decision was 
later reversed by the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal. In allowing damages Mr. Justice 
Martin said :— 

“Where a contract of employment is for 
a definite time, and the employee is dis- 
missed without cause, he may at once com- 
mence action for the breach of contract. 
The measure of damages is the actual loss 
sustained; the amount of damages may be 
much less than the wages for the unexpired 
period, depending upon the plaintiff’s success 
in obtaining equally good employment else- 
where. In the case of menial servants how- 
ever, usage has established the right to dis- 
miss at any time by giving a month’s notice, 
or a month’s wages in lieu of notice. 

“In the present case, the plaintiff falls 
within the category of menial servants, and 


the contract of employment, therefore, could 
be terminated by one month’s notice, or by 
the payment of one month’s wages in lieu of 
notice, namely, the sum of $45. In the re- 
sult, the appeal should be allowed with costs, 
the judgment below set aside, and judgment 
entered for the plaintiff for the sums of 
$94.60, $45, and $27, in all the sum of $166.60; 
less the amount of $23.70, for which the de- 
fendant is entitled to credit; leaving a bal- 
ance of $142.90, and the costs of the action.” 
—Peidl versus Bonas (Saskatchewan), 1931, 
Dominion Law Reports, vol. 2, page 362. 


Question of Employer’s “inexcusable fault” 
in Connection with Accident 


In October, 1926, a workman, about thirty 
years of age, was engaged by a construction 
company in Quebec to work in a compressed 
air caisson. He was without experience in 
such work, but after undergoing the usual 
examination by the employer's doctor, he was 
set to work, and continued to work through 
a shift of eight hours. At the end of his 
shift he felt ill, and next day the same doctor 
placed him in hospital and applied the usual 
treatment, but without beneficial effect. In 
an action based on the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act then in force in the Province, the 
Court found that his illness had produced a 
permanent total disability. At the trial the 
company admitted their liability for the maxi- 
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mum sum of $3,000; but denied their respon- 
sibility under section 6, as for “inexcusable 
fault.” The Court of first instance rejected the 
claim of the respondent under this latter head 
but this judgment was reversed by the Court 
of Appeal, which maintained the larger claim, 
and, upon that basis, awarded an additional 
indemnity of $7,000. 

On further appeal by the company the 
Supreme Court of Canada affirmed the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal. Mr. Justice 
Duff, in his judgment, pointed out that the 
workman charged the employer with “inexcus- 
able fault” in two respects; first, he alleged 
that decompression was effected too rapidly; 
secondly, he averred that the appellants had 
been grossly negligent in failing to instruct 
him as to the risks attendant upon the work 
he was employed to do, and as to the neces- 
sity, in the event of untoward symptons super- 
vening, of resorting immediately to medical 
assistance; and moreover, that provision was 
not made at the works themselves for prompt 
medical attention. 

“The evidence”, Mr. Justice Duff continued, 
“Shows that the risk of injury depends upon a 
number of factors; the intensity of the pres- 
sure, the duration of the exposure, the age of 
the workman and his physical condition in a 
variety of respects. By the practice of the 
appellants, each workman undergoes a medi- 
cal examination before he is accepted as an 
employee. Nevertheless, there is evidence 
which I regard as satisfactory, that no such 
examination can be considered an entirely re- 
liable test of the fitness of the subject. There- 
fore, it is not surprising to find that, at all 
events in some quarters, a practice prevails 
by which a workman is not accepted as quali- 
fied, until his suitability has been proved by 
experience. Sometimes the workman is sub- 
jected to a compression test in a hospital lock; 
and this, it appears, was at one time the prac- 
tice of the appellants, a practice which was 
abandoned, because, according to the doctor’s 
evidence, it frightened the men. In other works 
it is the rule not to permit an inexperienced 
hand to serve more than half a full shift with- 
out a second medical examination. No such 
precautions were observed by the appellants.” 

Mr. Justice Duff remarked that in the stat- 
utory phrase the word “inexcusable” is “not a 
juridical term of art or a word to which any 
special technical significance can attach. It 
must therefore be applied in its ordinary 
sense as determined by the common usage, 
in light of course of the context in which it 
occurs, and of the subject matter of the 
statute.” 

Morin versus Dufresne Construction Com- 

pany (Quebec) 1931. Dominion Law 
Reports vol. 2, page 172. 


Employer’s Liability for Unauthorized 
Wrongful Act of Employee 


Appeal was taken by the plaintiff in the 
Ontario Supreme Court from the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Logie in the case of Crolon versus 
Leonard and Johns, which was reported in the 
Lasour Gazerre, December, 1930, page 1476. 
Johns, who was employed by Leonard to drive 
a motor truck, had picked up Croton on the 
road, in spite of instructions from his em- 
ployer not to carry passengers, and an acci- 
dent occurred resulting in serious injury to 
Croton. Mr. Justice Logie dismissed Croton’s 
claim as against Leonard on the ground that 
the carrying of passengers was not within the 
scope of Johns’ employment. 

The Ontario Supreme Court affirmed the 
judgment of the lower court, Chief Justice 
Latchford stating as follows:—‘We all think 
the appeal should be dismissed with costs, for 
the reason stated by the trial Judge, supra, 
for dismissal of the action, namely, that the 
taking of a passenger on the truck was not 
an act which came within the scope of the 
driver’s authority, and was not a mode of 
exercising his master’s employment. In ad- 
dition, the driver’s action was contrary to the 
express orders of his master. Consequently, 
the master should not be held hable for the 
injury sustained by the plaintiff.” 

(On- 
Reports, 


—Croton versus Leonard and Johns 
tario) 1931, Dominion Law 
vol. 2, page 38. 





An automobile driven by an employee of 
the owner became involved in a collision 
which resulted in injuries to a third party. 
In an action for damages brought by the latter 
in the Superior Court at Montreal, the ques- 
tion arose as to the owner’s hability for 
damages resulting from the action of his em- 
ployee when that employee was acting in dis- 
obedience to the owner’s instructions. In this 
case the chauffeur was ordered to take the car 
to the garage, but before doing so he drove 
elsewhere and met with the accident while 
off the direct route to the garage. The Court 
held that even although the chauffeur was dis- 
obeying the general orders of his employer, 
nevertheless in driving the car towards the 
garage where he subsequently stored it he was 
engaged in the work for which he was em- 
ployed, and the employer was therefore lable 
for the damage involved. Mr. Justice Green- 
shields, in the course of his judgment, pointed 
out that the chauffeur was under control of 
the defendant and was subject to his orders. 

“Mere disobedience by a servant of orders 
given by his master does not relieve the mas- 
ter of responsibility for damages resulting to 
third parties from the fault of the employee, 
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and happening when that employee is dis- 
obeying orders. The employer chooses his 
own employee, and if he selects a disobedient 
employee, and in consequence of disobeying 
the orders of his employer, and through his 
fault, an innocent third party is injured, I am 
of opinion that the responsibility of the em- 
ployer to repair the damage caused to the in- 
nocent party is engaged.......... 


“Under the French law, which I suggest, 
with all respect to the opinion of others, ap- 
plies in the present case, the fact that a person 
employed by his master to drive a car, with 
instructions to take the shortest route between 
two given points, and who in disobedience 
deviates from that direct route, and an acci- 
dent happens through his fault, causing dam- 
age to another, does not relieve the master, 
but his liability attaches. It does not free 
the master from responsibility under our law.” 


—Dame Prain, versus Bronfman and an- 
other (Quebec), 1931, Rapports Judt- 
ciares de Québec (Cour Supéricure), 
vol. 69, page 187. 


Amount of Compensation for Loss of 
“Principal Support” 


A young man was killed in the course of 
his employment and his mother brought an 
action against the employer for compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of Quebec, 1928, chapter 79), 
the ground of the claim being that the de- 
ceased was her “principal support.” The 
Superior Court dismissed the claim, but that 
judgment was reversed by the Quebee Court 
of Appeal, and on further appeal the judg- 
ment of the latter court was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of Canada. The point at issue 
in the case was mainly the meaning of the 
expression “the principal support.” On this 
point Mr. Justice Rinfret stated that “the 
judge of first instance held that to determine 
if the victim had contributed to the upkeep 
and support of the ascendant for more than 
50 per cent, there must be taken as a basis 
of calculation the term of 12 months preceding 
the accident. Then, applying this principle 
to the facts of the case, he came to the con- 
clusion that at the time of the accident, the 
victim was not the principal support of the 
plaintiff” and, consequently he non-suited her. 

“This judgment,” Judge Rinfret continued, 
“the Court of Appeal reversed and with this 
latter Court we agree. To decide whether the 
victim of an accident was the principal sup- 
port of the ascendant who sues for damages, 
there should be no reference to a fixed and 
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determined period of time. The Act shows 
the period at which it must be determined— 
‘the moment of the accident.’ This does not 
mean that matters are to be based on a transi- 
tory and accidental state of affairs. There 
must undoubtedly be taken account only of 
an established situation which has a certain 
character of duration; but there must not be, 
on the other hand, any adoption of an ar- 
bitrary and fictitious rule. Each case must 
be looked at according to its peculiar circum- 
stances. The Court must weigh these, and the 
Acct does not, therefore, restrict it to any par- 
ticular limit of time” 

After a discussion of the circumstances of 
the case the Supreme Court’s judgment found 
that the deceased had been the principal sup- 
port of his mother. 

On the question of the amount of com- 
pensation awarded, this depended on _ the 
meaning to be placed on the words “average 
yearly wages of the deceased at the time of 
the accident.” The deceased at the time of 
the accident was employed in unloading pulp- 
wood from barges, his engagement in this 
business being only for one month. On the 
other hand, the unloading of barges was 
necessarily restricted to the period of naviga- 
tion in the district, and the income could not 
be calculated on a yearly basis. Mr. Justice 
Rinfret concluded that the “average yearly 
wage of the deceased” ought to be calculated 
both according to the remuneration received 
while the work went on and according to the 
remuneration received during the rest of the 
year. The amount of $2,726.96 “was arrived 
at by taking the amount of the daily wage, at 
the date of the accident, and the number of 
days on which the deceasd worked at Port Al- 
fred, then, by multiplying this daily wage by 
the number of days he worked, the amount 
thus obtained represented the salary received 
during three months. This was the basis 
adopted to compute the ‘average yearly wage 
of the deceased at the time of the accident’ 
at $669.24. The compensation awarded by the 
Court of Appeal comprises an amount equal 
to four times the average yearly wage so 
found, plus $50 for medical and funeral ex- 
penses, in accordance with the provisions of 
s. 4 of the Act. This compensation might 
certainly have been larger had it been calcu- 
lated in conformity with para. (3) of s. 9 of 
the Act. The appellant has, therefore, no 
ground for complaint.” 


—Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Company 
versus Langevin, Quebec, 1931, Domin- 
ron Law Reports, Vol. 2, page 66. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 
showed an improvement at the beginning 
of May, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,696 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 work- 
ers and representing all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. The working forces on the payroll 
of these firms aggregated 925,605 persons, as 
compared with 902,635 in the preceding month. 
The employment index (with the average in 
the calendar year 1926, as the base equal to 
100) stood at 102-2, as compared with 99-7 
on April 1, and with 111-4, 116-2, 106-8, 
101-8, 95:4, 91-9, 92-9, 92-5, 84-3, and 
85-1 on May 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, re- 
spectively. The employment afforded by 
the co-operating firms was at a lower level 
at the beginning of May than on the same 
date in 1930, 1929 or 1928, but was higher than 
on May 1 in preceding years of the record. 
At the beginning of May, 1931, the percentage 
of unemployment reported to the Department 
of Labour by local trade unions in Canada 
was 14-9, contrasted with 15:5 per cent at 
the beginning of April, 1931, and 9-0 per cent 
at the beginning of May, 1930. The May 
percentage was based on reports received by 
the Department of Labour from an aggregate 
of 1,807 labour organizations, covering a mem- 
bership of 206,563 persons. Reports received 
by the Department of Labour from the Office 
of the Employment Service of Canada showed 
a decline in business transacted by those 
offices during April, when compared with that 
of the previous month, but a marked gain 
was recorded over the transactions of April, 
1930, construction and maintenance being the 
group in which the greatest change was shown 
under each comparison. Vacancies in April 
numbered 39,194, applications, 59,202 and 
placements in regular and casual employment, 
37,474. 


The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $8.54 at the 
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beginning of May, as compared with $8.86 for 
April; $11.17 for May, 1930; $10.94 for May, 
1929; $10.80 for May, 1928; $10.76 for May, 
1927; $11.29 for May, 1926; $10.48 for May, 
1925; $9.89 for May, 1924; $10.36 for May, 
1923; $10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 for May, 
1921; $16.65 for May, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.66 for May, 1918; and 
$7.43 for May, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 
as 100, was 73-0 for May, as compared with 
74-5 for April; 89-7 for May, 1930; 93-4 for 
May, 1929; 97-9 for May, 1928; 98-3 for May, 
1927; and 100-2 for May, 1926. ; 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes during May was much less than 
in April, when a strike of women’s clothing 
workers was in progress at Toronto; but was 
almost double the corresponding loss in May, 
1930, chiefly owmg to a dispute involving 
masters, mates and marine engineers on the 
Pacific coast. Twelve disputes were in pro- 
gress at some time during the month, involv- 
ing 1,146 workers and resulting in the loss of 
17,189 working days. Corresponding figures 
for April, 1931, were:—10 disputes, 1,582 work- 
ers, and 22,453 working days; and for May, 
1936, twelve disputes, 1,836 workers, and 9,293 
working days. 


On another page of this 
Federal provision issue will be found the text 
for vocational of the “Act for the Pro- 
education motion of Vocational Edu- 

cation in Canada,” as in- 
troduced by the Government in the House 
of Commons last month. The Act enables 
the Governor in Council to make regulations 
governing the types of vocational education 
for which assistance may be granted. It 
differs from the Act of 1919 in making pos- 
sible the inclusion of agriculture among the 
subjects that may be taught under its pro- 
visions. The Governor in Council may de- 
termine also the extent to which federal as- 
sistance may be made available for “ lands, 
buildings, equipment and furnishings.” 
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The Right “Hon, Ra B: 
Increased federal Bennett, in his speech in- 


grant for troducing the budget in the 
Old Age House of Commons. on 
Pensions June 1, announced that the 


Government contemplated 
increasing the amount of the federal contri- 
bution towards the cost of Old Age Pensions 
from 50 per cent to 75 per cent, for this year 
only, in respect of the total sums that are 
paid. In a speech delivered later in the de- 
bate, the Hon. E. N. Rhodes, Minister of 
Fisheries, said that “the Government 1s 
pledged to the payment in full of old age 
pensions. If times were normal this pledge 
would be implemented now. We have taken 
one step; the next will be taken when it is 
consistent with sound finance.’ The amounts 
so far paid by the Dominion under the Old 
Age Pensions Act were given in the last issue 
of the Lasour GAzETtTr, page 556. 


A proposal that the Do- 
minion government should 
provide insurance for Can- 
adian mariners on _ the 
Great Lakes, from Novem- 
ber 1 to the end of naviga- 
tion, was made in the House of Commons on 
May 25 by Mr. A. E. Ross (Kingston). The 
motion was withdrawn on the understanding 
that the question might be dealt with in the 
form of an amendment to the Canada Ship- 
ping Act. The Prime Minister pointed out 
that seamen’s articles of agreement are gov- 
erned in part by the Canada Shipping Act, 
and that “the application of the compensa- 
tion acts of the various provinces to those 
who are subject to the risks and hazards of 
the sea must be determined by this Parha- 
ment taking such action as would make those 
compensation acts applicable and provide for 
the compensation that is to be paid; in other 
words, the owners of the ships must make 
their contributions to the fund out of which 
compensation is paid by the province to em- 
ployees of various kinds throughout the 
Dominion. 


“While I am of the opinion,’ Mr. Bennett 
continued, “that when the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act is revised, as it must be here ultim- 
ately after the statute of Westminster is 
passed, it will be competent for this Parlia- 
ment to impose conditions to be incorporated 
in ships’ articles that would necessitate insur- 
ance being carried by the owners of the ships 
on the lives of the seamen on the boats, it 
would not be right or fair to impose upon the 
taxpayers of Canada as a whole the burden 
of the duty, as it is here alleged to be, of pro- 
viding insurance for every mariner on Cana- 
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dian boats from November first to the end of 
navigation. The federal authority in 
conjunction with the provincial authorities 
may be able to work out a system by which 
the contributions by those concerned will be 
such as will enable compensation to be paid 
to survivors on the same terms as though the 
seamen came under the compensation acts 
applying to industry generally.” 


During May the Depart- 


Industrial ment received an applica- 
Disputes tion for the appointment of 
Investigation a Board of Conciliation 
Act and Investigation from 


marine engineers employed 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
in the British Columbia Lake and River Ser- 
vice, but the matter in dispute was adjusted 
without recourse to the provisions of the 
Act. The similar application from masters and 
mates in British Columbia which was noted 
in the last issue, was withdrawn subsequently 
by the employees. Further particulars of the 
proceedings under the Act during the month 
appear on page 688. 


In reply to a question in 
the House of Commons on 
June 9, the Hon. W. A. 
Gordon, Minister of Immi- 
gration and Colonization, 
made the following state- 
ment:—‘ Since last fall 
the colonization departments of the two rail- 
roads, instead of directing their efforts towards 
securing the entry of new migrants into Can- 
ada have, at the instance of the Government, 
joined their colonization forces with the forces 
of the Department over which I am presiding 
with a view to placing as many unemployed 
as possible who are now in cities, on the 
farm or in other useful occupations. We have 
heard, and I have listened to many statements 
in the House, about the dire conditions al- 
leged to exist on the farms all over Canada. 
In spite of that, this effort prior to the end 
of last month has resulted in some 7,600 single 
unemployed men being placed with the farm- 
ers of this country, and very few of them have 
returned to the cities. 


“In addition to that we have been able, 
with the joint help of the railroads and my 
Department, to place on selected locations 
some 1,500 families who have been paddling 
their own canoe, as it were, and have estab- 
lished themselves on the farm. I have no 
record, nor has our Department, nor have the 
railroads, of one of those families coming back 
to the citv to join the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. With a view to furthering that work 
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and to consolidating the efforts of all those 
who have been heretofore engaged in bring- 
ing migrants into Canada, a conference is 
being held in Winnipeg, and another, I hope, 
will be held in the east. Wherever my De- 
partment can find in the various localities 
places in which unemployment can be relieved 
in this way, this work is being carried on with- 
out any expense to the Government other 
than that of maintaining the ordinary staff.” 


The resolutions adopted by 
the Labour Educational As- 
sociation of Ontario, at their 
recent annual convention, as 
outlined on another page 
of this issue, include one 
which asks for a revision of the provincial 
minimum wage regulations in regard to the 
proportion of piece-workers which are allowed 
to remain outside the scope of the several 
orders governing the employment of women 
in factories. The Minimum Wage Act of On- 
tarlo defines “ wages” as including wages and 
salary “whether the employment in respect 
to which the same is payable is by time or by 
the job, or by piece or otherwise.” Accord- 
ingly each of the group of orders which gov- 
ern the wages paid to female employees in 
factories contains the following provision in 
reference to “piece workers ”:—‘‘ The wages 
paid to each time-worker and to each piece- 
worker during the first six months’ employ- 
ment in the industry shall conform to this 
order. In the case of piece-workers of more 
than six months’ experience it is sufficient if 
at least 80 per cent receive wages conformable 
to this order.” 


Piece-workers 
and minimum 
wage regulations 
in Ontario 


Dr. Frank G. Pedley, head 
Compensation of the Industrial Clinic at 
for occupational Montreal General Hospital, 
deafness dealt with this subject in a 
proposed recent address at Washing- 


ton, D.C. (American Labour 
Legislation Review, June, 1931, page 249). 
“Everyone,” he said, “has heard of boiler 
makers’ deafness and perhaps some have 
heard of riveters’ deafness, but there are a 
great many other occupations in which work 
is carried on amid a most frightful din, and 
in which the workers almost invariably lose 
their hearing. A partial list of these occupa- 
tions is as follows: (1) in the metal industry: 
chipping, stamping, rolling, beating, boiler 
making, machining, and work with copper, 
sheet iron and tin plate; (2) in the textile 
industry: weaving, spinning, carding, and 
combing; (3) in the transport industry: the 
work of engineers, firemen, and ship stokers; 
(4) in the building industry: stone cutting, 
tunnel construction, and riveting. And there 


are also the testing of fire arms, aviation, 
wood work, cement manufacturing, and 
others.” 

Dr. Pedley discussed the various types of 

occupational deafness and other effects on per- 
sons working in excessive noise and discussed 
possible methods of noise reduction. “In the 
meantime,” he ecntinued, “it seems only fair 
to workers in noisy trades that they be ad- 
vised of the hazard they are exposed to. Un- 
questionably many individuals unwittingly 
undertake work under conditions which in- 
variably produce deafness. In these enlight- 
ened days this state of affairs is intolerable. 
I question whether the state has morally the 
right to permit conditions which destroy the 
function of any part of the body, and cer- 
tainly the individual citizen should be in- 
formed of these conditions, and given the op- 
tion of refusing or accepting them. 
In the case of industrial accidents and Ae 
the most powerful stimulus to prevention has 
been the enactment of compensation legisla- 
tion. Unquestionably compensation for occu- 
pational deafness would stimulate the reduc- 
tion of noise. The law now provides com- 
pensation for loss of vision; there is no reason 
why it should fail to indemnify for loss of 
hearing. 

“In a study of the evolution of modern 
society,’ Dr, Pedley concluded, “one is im- 
pressed with conditions now regarded as un- 
bearable, which formerly were looked upon 
with equanimity. Continued progress will, I 
presume, make some of our present day prac- 
tices seem very crude. Eventually we may so 
consider the exposure of men to conditions 
which deprive them of one of their most im- 
portant assets—the sense of hearing.” 


The Ontario Government 


The Ontario has published in pamphlet 


workmen’s form the revised text of 
compensation the Workmen’s Compensa- 
system tion Act, incorporating all 


amendments up to and in- 
cluding 1931, together with the regulations 
made by the Board, a synopsis of the act and 
an account of its administration. Some of the 
benefits of the Ontario system, as compared 
with compensation systems elsewhere, are de- 
scribed in the publication as follows:— 


“Tn liberality of benefits Ontario stands first 
among the laws of the continent. Only one 
other province and 10 of some 46 states with 
compensation laws pay as high a wage per- 
centage; and in most places the nominal per- 
centage is sadly curtailed by weekly maxi- 
mums or by limiting the period of payment 
or the maximum total. The weekly maximum 
in New York, for instance, is $25, Ohio $18.75, 
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Michigan, $18, Pennsylvania $15, British Col- 
umbia, $24,04, and Nova Scotia $13.85, as com- 
pared with Ontario’s $25.64 a week. A man 
losing an arm or a leg in Pennsylvania is paid 
for only 300 weeks, in Iowa, 400, and in Michi- 
gan 500 weeks and in death cases these states 
pay the widow for only 300 weeks, while On- 
tario pays the workman for life and the widow 
during widowhood. In Ohio for loss of an 
arm or a leg the total can never be more than 
$3,750, in New York, $5,000, and Massachu- 
setts $4,500, while in Ontario the total may run 
as high as $20,000 or over. In Great Britain 
the weekly maximum is now 30 shillings, and 
the maximum total £600. Another very im- 
portant factor is the absolute security of pay- 
ment under the collective liability system. 
Recovery from individual employers is often 
impossible. The pension form of payment 
provided for in case of death or serious in- 
jury is also usually much better for the widow 
or crippled workman than a lump sum, the 
latter being too often improvidently used. 

“With the liberal benefits which are pro- 
vided it might be expected that Ontario em- 
ployers would be paying more than the em- 
ployers in the United States. In reality they 
are in most cases paying a great deal less. The 
reason for this is illustrated by the fact that 
in order to pay $35,000,000 compensation to 
workmen in Pennsylvania the employers there 
were assessed $80,000,000 in premiums—that is 
to say, in Pennsylvania it cost 126 per cent 
for administration expenses, profits, and over- 
head charges. In Ontario the cost is only 
4-67 per cent of the benefits awarded. In 
Great Britain it is stated that the costs and 
expenses of administering similar acts are 
about equal to the benefits paid. 

“Under the collective liability system in 
Ontario and other provinces that have adopted 
it the administering body, unlike the insur- 
ance companies which figure so largely in the 
handling of compensation in most of the 
United States, conducts the business at cost, 
and has no motive to give the workman or his 
dependants less than they are entitled to re- 
ceive and no motive to charge the employer 
more than the should pay. Properly adminis- 
tered, this system should be the best and most 
satisfactory for both parties. In Ontario there 
is no waste. Probably nowhere else does so 
nearly the whole of what the employers pay 
actually get to the workman. 

“The Act brings relief and assistance to 
many thousands of injured workmen and 
widows and children throughout the province 
who would otherwise be in need. More than 
100,000 people, including workmen’s families, 
receive from the Board some part of their 
maintenance each year. About 450,000 work- 
men are under the protection of the Act. 


“ After sixteen years’ experience of the 
present Act it is believed few, either of the 
workmen or the employers, would desire to 
return to the old system. ‘The outstanding 
features of the operation of the present law 
are the simplicity of its provisions and pro- 
cedure, the elimination of litigation and ex- 
pense, wide protection for workmen and their 
dependants, immunity of the employer from 
individual liability and expeditious payment 
of benefits directly into the hands of the in- 
jured workman or his dependants.” 


The House of Commons, 
on May 18, unanimously 
adopted a resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. H. E. Spencer 
(Battle River) asking the 
government to take into 
consideration the possibility of a federal grant 
to the provinces “equal to one-third of the 
cost of establishing, and to cover perman- 
ently, such full time health units as may be 
organized.” A resolution to the same effect 
was unanimously adopted by the House in 
March last year (Lasour GazerTp, March, 
1980, page 253). 

Mr. Spencer dwelt on the value of health 
units as a means of creating healthful con- 
ditions and preventing the occurrence of dis- 
ease. “This system of preventive medicine,” 
he said, “has been very successful indeed in 
the United States, where they have between 
300 and 400 health units, working with splen- 
did results. This system has been encouraged 
in this country and elsewhere. Some parts 
of this country have taken advantage of the 
offer of the Rockefeller Foundation, which 
very generously provides one-third of the cost 
of these health units for the first three years. 
When they have been going three years and 
the Rockefeller Foundation steps out, accord- 
ing to the agreement, the extra expense has 
to be taken care of locally by the provincial 
government or some other body, and what I 
am asking in this resolution is that the federal 
government shall assume its share and bear 
one-third of the cost of these full time health 
units. Sickness is not local or provincial; it 
is interprovincial, and as the federal govern- 
ment look after various matters of interpro- 
vincial concern, I ask that they assume the 
responsibility of looking after one-third of the 
cost of these health units for the purpose of 
preventing sickness, because sickness so far 
as we are concerned is interprovincial. The 
various provinces of Canada have begun to 
organize to a considerable extent full time 
health units. The province of Quebec has 
been ahead of all the rest. It has to-day 
twenty-three health units, and is organizing 
three more. British Columbia has five, and 
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is very enthusiastic indeed over their success 
already; Alberta is organizing two health 
units this year. As to the cost of these or- 
ganizations, I was reading some literature 
from the province of Quebec this morning, 
which shows that the average cost of a health 
unit is from $12,000 to $13,000 and they are 
serving anywhere from 15,000 to 53,000 people, 
according to the density of the population.” 

The Prime Minister approved of the pur- 
pose of the resolution, pointing out, however, 
that it was possible to attain the operation of 
health units in every part of the country only 
through the joint action of federal and pro- 
vincial authorities, and intimating that the 
proposal would be brought before a future 
conference of the governments concerned: 
“Without in any sense committing the gov- 
ernment as to the extent to which contribu- 
tion may be made, or as to the terms under 
which assistance may be rendered, or as to 
when it may be possible to have the matter 
dealt with, because I can hold out no hopes 
that it can be dealt with this week or next 
week, this month or next month—without, I 
say, In any sense committing the administra- 
tion to any of these details, we are quite con- 
tent that the resolution should be unanimous- 
ly adopted by the House.” 


The Committee on the 
Municipal Costs of Medical Care 
Medical Service (Washington, D.C.) has 


in Saskatchewan published the results of a 
study of the “ municipal 
doctor” system in rural Saskatchewan. Under 
this system, which was described in the 
Lazour Gazette, September, 1930, (page 1038) 
twenty rural communities in Saskatchewan 
levy taxes of $7 to $10 per family to engage 
the services of full-time physicians at annual 
salaries ranging from $3,000 to $5,000. 

During the summers of 1929 and 1930 Dr. 
C. R. Rorem, the writer of the present study, 
made personal visits to five municipalities in 
Saskatchewan and one in Manitoba in order 
to observe the system in operation. Subse- 
quently, data were obtained through ques- 
tionnaires addressed to independent practi- 
tioners and to the municipal doctors and offi- 
cials of the rural municipalities in which they 
are employed. The findings of the report as 
to the value of the system are in part as fol- 
lows :— 

The municipal doctor system has provided in- 
comes and working conditions to physicians 
which assure their presence in communities 
which otherwise might not have resident physi- 
cians. The physicians now practising as muni- 
cipal doctors allege that the freedom from “bill 


collecting” improves their professional services 
to patients. 
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The costs of the doctor’s services to the en- 
tire community are distributed so that no in- 
dividual patients are heavily burdened, and yet 
the taxation basis recognizes differences in 
financial ability to pay. Although well-to-do 
taxpayers contribute to the medical care of the 
poor, this burden falls pro rata upon all prop- 
erty holders, rather than upon only those who 
seek the doctors’ services. 

Under the municipal doctor system, more ex- 
tensive immunization of children against com- 
municable diseases and concentration upon pre- 
ventive measures probably operate to reduce 
medical expenses which families would have to 
meet under ordinary circumstances. . 

Medical care appears to be regarded by ‘the 
residents of these rural municipalities as an in- 
tegral public service to be shared and support- 
ed by the entire community, and hence to be 
included in maintaining the standard of living. 
The cost of medical care is met as a “fixed 
charge” to be paid by potential as well as by 
actual patients. The experiences of these muni- 
cipalities demonstrate that a rural and thinly- 
populated community as a whole is able to ob- 
tain an amount and quality of medical service 
which has not been provided equally well when 
the cost is met only by the direct and actual— 
instead of by the potential—beneficiaries. 

Abuse of the privileges through demands on 
the doctor’s time for trifling ailments has been 
discouraged by public opinion in the munici- 
pality. On the other hand, the accessibility of 
the doctor at his office at no extra cost has 
encouraged early consultation for diseases or 
conditions appearing to need medical care. 
Only occasionally have doctors complained of 
their patients’ attitude toward immunization. 

The municipal doctor system does not of it- 
self completely solve the problem of distribut- 
ing more equably the total costs of medical care 
in a community. Such distribution could be ac- 
complished only by including in the system pro- 
vision for complete medical care, including nurs- 
ing, dentistry, and hospitalization, even if ob- 
tained from outside the municipalities. At 
present the most expensive illnesses—those re- 
quiring major surgery and hospitalization—are 
borne by a few individuals or families, except 
in the cases of indigent persons whose medical 
costs are not from community funds. 

In rural areas in which no physician now re- 
sides and where his services are needed, a 
guaranteed salary might induce a qualified prac- 
titioner to engage in professional service. 
Moreover, his services would be less expensive 
than the attention of non-resident practitioners. 


Mr. Norman McClave, 
Five-day week president of the National 
recommended Association of Furniture 
for furniture Manufacturers (U.5S.A.), 
industry speaking at Toronto last 


month, stated that the lead- 
ing furniture manufacturers in the United 
States were opposed to reductions in wages 
at, the present time, and were favourable to 
the five-day working week, which in their 
opinion would result in increased employment 
and efficiency. “The general feeling among 
the large manufacturers at this time,” he said, 
“is to maintain wages at their present scale. 
In our divisional meetings, the manufacturers 
were called upon to express their views and 
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the sentiment was strongly against any wage- 
cuts in the United States at this time. Many 
manufacturers said that they had placed their 
plants on a five-day, 40-hour week basis, and 
through increased efficiency were effecting sav- 
ings in production costs and at the same time 
maintaining a high standard of construction.” 
Mr. McClave suggested that a nation-wide 
appeal in both United States and Canada for 
adoption by all industries of such operation 
plans would be a sound economic move. 


Mr. P. W. Reeves, the la- 
bour representative on the 
of vocational United States Federal Board 
education for Vocational Education, 

speaking recently at a con- 
ference of teachers, predicted that vocational 
education for trade and industrial pursuits 
would eventually be carried out on a part-time 
basis, the learner spending part of his time as 
an employee in the occupation and part in the 
class-room. He believed that future courses 
would be given in units, each unit including 
training for some portion of an occupation. 
“For instance,” he said, “a course in the carpen- 
try trade might very well be divided up into 
short unit courses covering such items as form 
making, framing, shingling or siding, fitting 
trim, installing doors and windows, and similar 
items. Whether the prospective carpenter 
drops out of a course of this kind before he 
has completed all the units or finished the 
course in full, he will still have a knowledge 
and skill in one or more specialized branches 
of an occupation he ean sell.” 

Mr. Reeves believes that the faculty of the 
vocational trade and industrial school of the 
future will be drawn from the ranks of work- 
ers, and that its personnel will be continually 
changed as conditions demand. “ Finally,” he 
continued, “I venture to prophesy that in- 
stead of being housed in expensive buildings 
filled with machinery, vocational schools will 
carry on their work all over the community 
so as to be readily accessible to workers and 
prospective workers; that they will utilize all 
the facilities of the occupations represented in 
industries in their immediate communities: 
and that they will be so tied up with the life of 
the community that they will be able to secure 
expert teaching service as needed and to con- 
tinually keep themselves up-to-date with 
changing conditions.” 


Probable future 


The President of the Board 
of Education (England and 
Wales) appointed a com- 
mittee in October, 1928, “to 
advise the Board of Edu- 
cation as to the scope and 
method of the Board’s inquiry into technical 


Vocational 
education for 
engineering in 
England 


education for the engineering industry, and to 
review the material furnished to the Board 
in the course of the investigation.” The Re- 
port of this Committee, together with the 
comments of the educational bodies concerned, 
has been published recently. On the subject 
of training in the works, the Committee con- 
sider that generally speaking this should be 
more systematically organized by individual 
firms. There should be a probationary period 
for boys at the beginning of their training, in 
order that the firm may determine the type 
of work for which each is most suitable, and 
may see that the boy is satisfied; and steps 
should be taken to broaden the training of 
trade apprentices who show special promise 
by transferring them to the grade of engineer- 
ing apprentice or by other means. Pro- 
motion should be by merit, taking account of 
a boy’s school-record as well as of his work 
in the shops. 

On the subject of the part-time education 
of apprentices, etc., the Committee recommend 
that the practice of allowing time off for part- 
time attendance at technical courses in the 
day time should be further extended. Ar- 
rangements for such attendance can usually 
be made for selected boys only, but suitably 
qualified trade apprentices and shop boys 
should be eligible for the privilege, as well as 
engineering apprentices. Day attendance 
should normally be supplemented by attend- 
ance at evening classes on not more than two 
evenings a week. Firms should consider the 
possibility of securing the provision in the day 
time of instruction of a more general kind for 
younger boys who have not entered appren- 
ticeship. Finally, every effort should be made 
to encourage the attendance of young work- 
ers at evening classes. 


Correspondence between the 
State Department of the 
United States and the De- 
partment of External Af- 
fairs of the Dominion in 
regard to the position of “commuters,” that 
is, persons residing in Canada who cross the 
international border to work in the United 
States, was tabled in the House of Commons 
on May 19. The United States Secretary of 
State intimated that eommuters who have 
been properly admitted as immigrants under 
general order No. 86 will be accorded the same 
consideration as if they had actually taken 
up their residence in the United States. Loss 
of employment in the United States by aliens 
of the immigrant commuter class of less than 
six months will not involve abandonment of 
status; commuters who visit European coun- 
tries without securing entry permit or a new 


Rights of 
Border City 
commuters 
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immigration visé on their return will be as- 
sumed to have abandoned their status, inas- 
much as one of these documents is required of 
an alien resident in the United States to secure 
re-entry. The information as to procedure 
in the latter part of the Secretary of State’s 
note indicates certain concessions from the 
usual practice to facilitate reconsideration of 
the cases of persons already rejected. The 
final paragraph of the note permits persons 
rejected as commuters to apply for temporary 
entry to the United States as visitors, and 
constitutes a general exception to the regu- 
lation that persons who have been rejected 
may not be admitted to the United States 
within one year except by special permission 
of the Secretary of Labour. 





Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, was re- 
elected, on June 10. to the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office for a period 
of three years. 

The National Advisory Council for Juvenile 
Employment (England and Wales) has issued 
a questionnaire to Local Committees for 
Juvenile Employment regarding the employ- 
ment of young persons under 18 years of age 
In occupations whose hours of employment are 
not at present limited by statute. 





The Mothers’ Pensions Act which was passed 
at the recent session of the British Columbia 
Legislature, to take effect on proclamation, was 
proclaimed as effective from April 15. The 
new Act, the provisions of which were out- 
lined in the last issue (page 530) is admuinis- 
tered by the Superintendent of Welfare, acting 
under the Provincial Secretary. 





The National Conference of Labour Women 
(Great Britain) at their convention on June 4 
adopted the “domestic workers’ charter” 
which had been submitted by the Standing 
Joint Committee of Industrial Women’s Or- 
ganizations. The proposed charter was out- 
lined in the last issue of the Lapour Gazerve, 
page 507. : 





There were 4,329 accidents reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 
during the month of May, as compared with 
4,061 during April, and 6,177 during May of 
1930. The fatal cases reported numbered 35, 
as against 25 in April. The benefits award- 
ed amounted to $463,206.37, of which $372,- 
146.51 was for compensation and $91,059.86 
for medical aid, as compared with $510,607.55 
total benefits awarded during April. 


A committee on technological unemploy- 
ment was appointed by the Hon. W. N. Doak, 
United States Secretary of Labour, on May 19, 
to work in connection with the United States 
Employment Service, which was recently re- 
organized (Lasour Gazertr, May, 1931, page 
507). The members of the committee are as 
follows: Dr. C. A. Prosser, of the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, chairman; Perry W. 
Reeves, Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington; Dr. J. C. Wright, director 
of the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington; A. O. Wharton, president, 
International Association of Machinists, 
Washington; F. C. Croxton, acting director of 
the President’s Emergency Employment Com- 
mittee, Washington; John P. Frey, secretary 
of the Metals Trades Department, American 
Federation of Labour, Washington; John R. 
Alpine, supervising director, United States 
Employment Service, Washington; Mrs. Jose- 
phine Barron, superintendent, Clothing, Tex- 
tile and Needle Trades, United States Em- 
ployment Service, Washington; Lawrence W. 
Wallace, executive secretary, American En- 
gineering Council; E. E. Hunt, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington. 





Weekly Half Holiday in Saskatchewan 


Additional exemptions under the Weekly 
Half Holiday Act of Saskatchewan were, under 
the provisions of section 3, added during May 
to the schedule of the Act, as follows: “ The 
trade or business of the sale by retail of office 
supphes, equipment and furniture, and the 
sale and repair of typewriters, adding and 
multigraphing machines, and supplies and 
parts therefor.” 

The provisions of the Weekly Half Holi- 
day Act of 1931 were outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerte, April, 1981, page 435. A list of the 
exempted trades and businesses, as given in 
the schedule to this Act, was as follows:— 
“Bakeries, cigar stands, drug stores, news- 
paper stands, restaurants, shop or stands for 
the sale of fresh fruits, vegetables, soft drinks, 
cut flowers, and dairy products; confection- 
ers’ shops, implement shops; blacksmiths’ 
shops; service stations and garages; and such 
other trades or businesses as may be declared 
exempt by Order of the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council published in The Saskatchewan 
Gazetle.’ City councils, however, are author- 
ized to pass by-laws declaring any of the 
above trades or businesses to be subject to 
the provisions of the Act. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation throughout 

Canada at the end of May was report- 

ed by the superintendents of the offices of the 

Employment Service of Canada to be as fol- 
lows: 

Farmers in the province of Nova Scotia 
were busy completing spring work and sev- 
eral requests for help were received and va- 
cancies filled. Fishermen reported exception- 
ally good catches of salmon, mackerel and lob- 
sters, though prices were somewhat below 
those of last year. Pulpwood operators were 
very busy in the vicinity of New Glasgow 
with gangs cutting, peeling and junking. The 
Malagash Salt Mines were busily employed, 
but coal mines worked from two to four days 
per week only, this slack time being due to 
lack of orders. Many manufacturers report- 
ed an increase in business which resulted in 
an increased output, especially in foodstuffs, 
soft drinks and ice cream. Steel plants and 
the wheel foundry at Trenton operated on 
steady time, and woodworking factories were 
well employed. Municipal street and sewer 
work continued to furnish employment at 
Halifax for about 150 men, while the erection 
of many small dwellings provided work for 
more skilled labour. Railroad freight and 
passenger traffic, both incoming and outgoing, 
was good, also trade. Competent domestic 
help was difficult to secure, but in spite of 
this a number of satisfactory placements were 
made. 

As in Nova Scotia, farmers in New Bruns- 
wick reported the spring season well ad- 
vanced, with early planting progressing 
favourably. Prices for farm products, how- 
ever, were low. There were plentiful sup- 
plies of lobster, salmon, haddock and halibut, 
but along the Shediac and Kent shores her- 
ring and gaspereaux were scarce. No demand 
existed for pulp cutters, owing to the low 
price per cord offered for peeled wood. Manu- 
facturing plants, for the most part, remained 
normal, although confectionery and foodstuffs 
reported slightly increased activity. Wood- 
working factories were busy but foundries and 
machine shops were somewhat quiet. Build- 
ing construction on a fair sized scale provided 
employment for skilled workers, but for the 
bulk of applicants, who are unskilled, little 
work offered. The waterfront at Saint John 
was quiet, although fruit boats operating to 
the West Indies afforded employment for 200 
men per week, as well as for extra train crews. 
Passenger and freight traffic over the rail- 
roads was heavy. Wholesale houses report- 


ed a fair volume of small repeat orders. Re- 
tail trade was slow, also collections. The usual 
demand for female domestic workers pre- 
vailed. 

A slight improvement was noted in the 
number of orders for farm hands in the Proy- 
ince of Quebec. Hull was the only office to 
report activity in logging, which consisted of 
placements of river drivers. Idleness pre- 
vailed in the mining districts, with few men 
securing work there. Curtailment of opera- 
tions in the boot and shoe industry was re- 
ported at Montreal. Quietness also prevailed 
in the textile and printing trades in that 
city, while there was slightly increased ac- 
tivity in rubber. In Sherbrooke, some fac- 
tories operated only four days a week and 
at Three Rivers, a decrease was noted in the 
pulp and paper industry, but a slight increase 
in foundries. Building construction at Mont- 
real, Hull and Quebec City showed improve- 
ment, but conditions at Sherbrooke and Three 
Rivers were quiet. Relief work in Montreal 
provided employment for a number of un- 
skilled labourers. Transportation reported no 
gain. The commercial situation in the larger 
centres was satisfactory. There was an in- 
creased demand for women domestic workers, 
with a smaller registration of applicants. 

Farm orders were scarce in the Province of 
Ontario, as low prices for farm produce re- 
sulted in the hiring of the minimum of help. 
In the north country, logging showed little ac- 
tivity, one office alone recording placements 
to any extent in that industry. River driv- 
ing was well advanced. No new men were 
sent to the mines, as all necessary help was al- 
ready hired. The majority of the factories 
throughout the province were still running, 
with reduced staffs and on short time. Quiet- 
ness prevailed particularly in the steel plants, 
saw mills, paper mills and the rubber in- 
dustry. Textiles were fairly busy at London 
and Guelph, but quiet in Oshawa. Here the 
automobile industry was running steadily, 
but no change was reported in Windsor. The 
The volume of employment in the building 
trades was also low, as a number of skilled 
workmen were unemployed, only two centres 
reporting work available for a limited number 
of men. Summer hotel work created a de- 
mand for female workers and applications for 
these positions were at hand. There was the 
usual demand for cooks general and house- 
maids, but few suitable applicants registered 
for these positions. 

There was no increase in the demand for 
farm help in the Province of Manitoba, and 
little change was expected before haying. Log- 
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ging and mining also were quiet. 
turers likewise reported very little improve- 
Construction showed few new con- 
tracts under way, the building permits in Win- 
nipeg for the first five months of 1931 being 


ment. 


Manufac- 


Churchill 


period last year. 


$375,000 less than those of the corresponding 
Over 100 building trades 
mechanics and labourers were directed to Fort 
for employment there. 
and highway construction also showed little 


Railroad 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 












1931 
May April 
Trade, external, aggregate..... SIAN eiiecas-setsiarsteressi< 85, 863,487 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUTN DOR aac areas fine sielep in. eiersiesysieiatelareie sis 51, 189,376 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |..........++-- 33, 935,075 
Wustomedubty collected s-:. .c0c4 $4 lissaccnetedteanisfnccemeseess: 
Bank debits to individual 

BOGOUMIS Shanta catlle cies Cm ASh BEE| Nis arojosio wsiciereins 2,786, 353,998 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ |..........0++ 134,495,175 
Bank deposits, savings......... SF Acc svotwusrets 1, 453,305,140 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |..........e00 1,130, 226,227 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common Stocks} )er et. ee asone vs 81-4 97-1 

Preferred StOCKS ... .csc sess cee 73°8 78-8 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 91-9 92-9 
(?)Prices, Wholesale, Index 

HUTT O) snag odohip coun ngEcoor 73-0 74-5 
(?)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

BOUL ce. mals see nennsebise $ 18-81 19-18 
(3) Business failures, number........|....-++++++++- 204 
(3)Business failures, liabilities. $ |............-- 3,637,658 
(?)Employment, Index num- 

ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

SIQUPOS eteia,aicis (ess viesisiste wie s\sceis 102-2 99-7 
(2) (¢)Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

EB) eck ee siet aattere meee ee as 14-9 15-5 
FEAINIPTAGION, .e delve cieicteisicice stele sinzioi=iliova elope icearesiaielers|s 3,201 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

POISE: Ao ean occu a eeieincpee cars 198,367 201,897 

(6) Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... 15,604, 627 15, 283,779 
(7) Operating expenses....... SB ailice eee wesc one olson costes 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings...... Gi dlo ods acaseiet kis 12,006, 288 
Caradian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating experses, 
SLAIN S i iaysrtes sda cates Sal edits mavictewierio'e 10,398,411 
Steam railways, freight in 

LOMAS S ace ae vote aatelal slelricre oie eerste plo lataieie eiSleteraaie:s-a « 
Building permits.............. SG Nisebckecksrerseets< 13,786,466 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 36, 895, 700 22,707,300 
Mineral Productio.— 

PIS SOG. deo eae ea mer csoe¥s tons 50,511 53,792 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 74,225 91,461 

ero alloys sy nte oa tes<adce. tons 2,540 4,605 

MM shea lalasotaralsis ssnsaip' <'age Raise MAIN «cin ein.a Stare, (e 888,312 
Crude petroleum imports...... Gal ctee ocean 47,800,000 
Rubber imports.............+- Lbssille.sasaeeieton as 4,638,000 
IC OtLOM FUPOTtS: . is5a10 + 2.0:0 + vnc Tis) scisece.s oor unten 6, 155,000 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

WEAS33 FSI eiias sretssClelos cretalves to ane DOs Fs sdaceies Acces 170, 842, 465 
Flour production, .........05.+00- EA Nereis er hate ele cates aisials eisttaiasia ais 
(9)Sugar manufactured......... Lpathl Arcee c cate fan lees nse aavtotevoiere.e 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average....... Me Weebl, Ince 26 043 a0 46, 848,000 
Sales of insurance. . ; 45,345,000 
INSWEDIIBG . oi0.0 o.<i0's 010016 010 : ts 205, 840 
Automobiles, passenger..........00+[esccececcseeee 14, 043 
(3°) Index of physical volume 

OU DUSINGSS tac <cletein as 6 aeleidls ase.sessallieleisigne ore solwiase,« 138-7 
Tr dustrial production 145-6 
Manulacturing semscpiececasiiaicleleiele | cleieisisielc eisieiale/a 145-9 








March 


131, 643,374 


75,347,854 
55, 048, 197 
14, 201, 225 


2,570,410, 694 

139, 422,962 
1, 445,322,862 
1,115, 150,957 


110-8 
84-2 

92-9 

75-1 
19-47 

211 
3,747,053 


100-2 


15-6 
2,413 


195, 400 


15,030, 052 
14,422, 666 


12,002,263 


10, 482,087 


2,104,316, 278 
9,906, 567 
27,311,800 


57,110 


71,300, 000 
6, 748 , 000 
10, 837,000 


145,769,310 
1,168, 408 
55,589,000 


45,609,000 
46, 694, 000 
187,010 
10, 483 


141-6 
153-1 
141-8 











May 


181,008, 526 


103,544,817 
77, 260, 557 
15, 227, 654 


3, 426,869, 070 
164,710, 728 


1,482,425, 900 
1,430,115, 609 


vi 
2,724,006 


111-4 
9-0 
17,410 


249, 276 


19,013, 606 
16,518, 622 


14, 695, 839 


13,469,571 


2,213,015, 000 
19,621,302 
46, 861, 900 


80,505 


5,809, 000 
7,056,000 


245, 698,473 
1,393, 982 
68, 168, 000 


49, 827,000 
49,624,000 
239,030 
21,251 


170-4 
186-7 
188-1 


1930 
April 


123,910, 008 


71,401, 839] 


50,744, 139 
12,069,764 


3,082,071, 979 
154,747,492 
1,441,141, 721 
1,344, 686, 281 
166-5 

103-4 

101-3 

91-2 

21-53 


172 
1,996,071 


107-8 





10-8 
19,309 


225, 050 


18,310,024 
15,948,337 


14,302,109 


12,570,308 


2,137, 238,829 
16,276,443 
48,778, 600 


72,339 
102,681 
7,939 
907,451 
47,140,000 
5,159, 000 
5, 262,000 


275,335,007 
1,215,002 
33, 654, 000 


50,078,000 
52,299,000 
228,050 
20,872 


164-8 
169-8 
166-0 





March 


204, 683, 851 


112,991,460 
89,595,317 
18,379,273 


3, 092,042,070 

162,860,748 
1,445,311, 592 
1,346,726, 423 


157-6 
100-0 
101-3 


91-8 


21-96 
183 
3,542,534 


110-2 
11-5 
14,576 


238, 167 


18,724,187 
16,165,371 


14, 205, 435 


12,106,863 


2,353, 582,585 
13,352,640 
24, 263,000 


74,582 
117, 487 
5,279 
1,129,571 
65,920, 000 
8,457,000 
10,327,000 


202,062,191 
1,219,202 
38, 652,000 


48,886,000 
49,924,000 
207,490 
17,165 


159-2 
167-0 
161-1 


De ee ee oS 


(1) Calculated from yields of On 
(2) For group figures, see articles e 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending May i 
(10) The index of the physical volume of business i 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. In 
Manufacturing includes production of flour, 


ing and construction. 


tario bonds. ding 
lsewhere in this issue(? Includir g lines east of 


(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 


Quebec. 


(8) MacLean’s Building Review. | 
(9) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks. 


30, 1931, and corresponding previous pe 


ncludes forestry, mining, 


riods. 
construction, mazufacturing, trade, imports, 
dustrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel an 


automobiles; imports 


of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum, slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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activity. Retail trade was quiet and whole- 
sale trade fair, with collections slow. Condi- 
tions remained unchanged in the women’s 
domestic section, applicants being in excess 
of vacancies. 

Dry weather and high winds, causing great 
damage to crops, were responsible for the 
decline in farm placements in the Province 
of Saskatchewan. With the exception of 
Prince Albert, where several new contracts had 
been given out, building construction was un- 
usually quiet and more than sufficient work- 
ers were available for all work undertaken, 
all avenues of employment, everywhere, being 
canvassed by the large number of unemployed. 
Several centres were continuing relief work on 
highways and sewers, but road work was prac- 
tically nil. A decreased demand for women 
domestics was reported, with many applicants 
registered at the offices. 

Quietness prevailed in farming in the 
Province of Alberta, due to dry weather, and 
little increased activity was expected before 
harvest time. Logging, coal mining and manu- 
facturing also were slack, miners at Lethbridge 
working only one day a week. Relief work 
provided by some municipalities furnished 
about the only employment available, and 
where this had been discontinued, direct relief 
was given. Outside of this, except at Leth- 
bridge where a Government elevator was soon 
to be erected, building construction showed 
little improvement, and numerous tradesmen 
were working at anything at hand. Railroad 
maintenance work had been cut to a mini- 
mum at Calgary, with crews considerably be- 
low normal strength. Some extra gang la- 
bourers, however, had been sent out from Ed- 
monton for work on the Northern Alberta 
Railway. Retailers reported business as quiet, 
with collections extremely difficult. Little 
change was recorded in the women’s domestic 
section, there being sufficient applicants to 
meet most requirements, the majority of 
those seeking work being married women, 
whose husbands were unemployed. 

As in the Prairie Provinces, the call for 
farm labour in British Columbia was very 
small, and men were far in excess of the de- 
mand. Logging continued slack as did also 
coal and metal mining. Factories at Nelson 
and Prince Rupert were running steadily, 
while at Vancouver, shingle mills were re- 
ported as operating spasmodically, saw mills 
showed no change, sash and door factories, 
slight improvement, and foundries and ma- 
chine shops were quiet. Apart from highway 
and railway work, there was little activity 
shown in construction generally, and many 
tradesmen were idle, or on short time only. 
Relief work still continued in some districts 
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but general conditions showed no improve- 
ment. Little work also was available for long- 
shoremen. Trade, likewise, was dull, with 
collections slow. Although the season is ad- 
vancing, few orders have been received by the 
women’s domestic section for hotel workers. 
This resulted in a long list of women suitable 
for this type of work who are still unem- 
ploved. Others were anxious to secure em- 
ployment of any kind, and though it was 
expected that when the berry picking season 
opened, some of these workers would be ab- 
sorbed, still the applicants exceeded the de- 
mand. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
EXMPLOYERS’ Statistics tabulated returns 
Reports from 7,696 firms, who report- 


ed a decidedly upward move- 
ment in employment on May 1, when they in- 
creased their pay-rolls by 22,970 persons to 
995,605. Reflecting this gain of 2-5 per cent, 
the index (with the average for the calendar 
year 1926 as 100), rose to 102-2, as compared 
with 99-7 on April 1, and with 111-4, 116-2, 
106-8, 101-8, 95-4, 91-9, 92-9, 92-5, 84-3, and 
85:1, on May 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 respectively. 
Thus the situation, though not so favourable 
as in the spring of 1930, 1929, or 1928, was bet- 
ter than on May 1 of earlier years for which 
data are available. 

Heightened activity was recorded in all 
provinces, but Quebec registered the largest 
increases. In the Maritime Provinces, manu- 
facturing showed the greatest advances; log- 
ging, quarrying and highway construction also 
showed important gains, while transportation 
and railway construction were slacker. In 
Quebec, important increases were shown in 


logging, transportation, construction and 
maintenance and manufacturing, while trade 
was duller. In Ontario, construction and 


transportation reported the most marked in- 
creases, but the movement was also upward 
in manufacturing and trade. In the Prairie 
Provinces, manufacturing, trade and construc- 
tion showed heightened activity, the advances 
in the last-named being most noteworthy. In 
British Columbia, manufacturing and con- 
struction were decidedly busier, especially 
pronounced improvement taking place in the 
latter; transportation and logging were also 
more active, while curtailment was indicated 
In mining and trade. 

Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Wind- 
sor and the adjacent Border Cities and Van- 
couver showed considerably increased activ- 
ity, but there was a decline in Hamilton and 
Winnipeg. In Montreal, transportation and 
manufacturing recorded gains, while construc- 
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tion and trade were slacker. In Quebec, most 
of the improvement took place in manufactur- 
ing, transportation and construction. In To- 
ronto, manufacturing, trade and_ transporta- 
tion reported important increases in person- 
nel. In Ottawa, manufacturing registered 1m- 
provement, but construction was not so busy. 
In Hamilton, manufactures were slacker, while 
construction and transportation showed greater 
activity. In Windsor and the adjacent Bor- 
der Cities, moderate advances were noted, 
chiefly in automobile factories. In Winnipeg, 
retail trade was rather more active, but con- 
struction and manufacturing reported losses. 
In Vancouver, manufacturing and construc- 
tion registered increases. 

industries 
manufac- 


An analysis of the returns by 
shows that there were advances in 
turing, particularly in lumber mills, in which 
they were of a seasonal character. Marked 
improvement also took place in the fish-pack- 
ing, pulp and paper, building material, veget- 
able food, leather and mineral product divi- 
sions, while rubber, textile and iron and steel 
factories were slacker. In the non-manufac- 
turing division, logging, transportation, ser- 
vices, trade and construction and maintenance 
also registered large increases in employment, 
those in the last-named being most note- 
worthy. On the other hand, coal mines re- 
leased employees. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of May, 1931. 


The percentage of idleness re- 


TRADE ported by local trade unions 
UNION at the close of April was 
Reports. slightly smaller than that in- 

dicated in the previous 
month, according to the reports tabulated 


from an aggregate of 1,807 labour organiza- 
tions, with 206,563 members. Of these 30,786, 
or a percentage of 14:9, were without work 
on the last day of April, in contrast with 
15-5 per cent of unemployment in March. 
More depressed conditions, however, were 
shown than in April of last year when 9:0 
per cent of inactivity was recorded. With the 
exception of Saskatchewan where noteworthy 
gains in activity were registered from March, 
the changes in the various provinces were 
very slight, New Brunswick, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia unions re- 
porting a more favourable employment move- 
ment, and Nova Scotia and Quebec unions 
nominal recessions in activity. Employment 
generally was at a lower level throughout the 
country than in April of last year, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan unions showing mod- 
erate curtailment of activity, and the remain- 


ing provinces reductions of more extensive 
proportions. 

A review in greater detail, with tabular 
statements on unemployment at the close of 
April, 1931, as shown by local trade unions, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of April, 


EMPLOYMENT = 1931, the Offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
Reports. made 39,310 references of per- 


sons to positions and effected 
a total of 37,474 placements. Placements in 
regular employment were 13,123 of which 9,459 
were of men and 3,664 of women, while those 
in casual work were 24,351 in number. Appli- 
cations for work, reported at the various 
Offices, numbered 59,202 of which 46,856 were 
from men and 12,846 from women workers. 
Employers advised the Service of 39,194 va- 
cancies during April, 29,625 for men and 9,569 
for women. A decline was shown in the 
volume of business transacted when the above 
figures are compared with those of the pre- 
ceding month, but a gain was recorded over 
the transactions of April last year, the re- 
cords for March, 1981, showing 46,295 vacan- 
cies afforded, 68,034 applications made and 
44,884 placements effected, while in April, 
1930, the records showed 30,350 vacancies, 44,- 
145 applications for work and a total of 
28,325 placements in regular and casual work. 
A report in greater detail of the work of the 
Employment Offices for the month of April, 
1931, appears elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
Permits AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CoNTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED. during April, 1931, was $13,- 
786,466 as compared with 
$9,906,567 in the precedihg month and with 
$16,978,076 in April, 1930. 
The MacLean Building Review states that 


more construction was started in Canada dur- 
ing May than in any previous month this 
year. The total awards, $36,895,700, were 62-5 
per cent over April, although about ten mil- 
lion dollars down from May last year. Of the 
above total $12,557,900 was for engineering 
purposes; $10,298,900 was for residential build- 
ings; $10,123,100 was for business buildings 
and $3,915,800 was for industrial purposes. 
The apportionment of the contracts awarded 
during May, by provinces, was as follows: 
Quebec, $14,082,500; Ontario, $13,995,900; 
Manitoba, $2,330,400; British Columbia, $2,- 
194,400; Alberta, $1,939,500; New Brunswick, 
$901,500; Nova Scotia, $779,100; Saskatche- 
wan, $630,400; Prince Edward Island, $42,000. 
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Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 633. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that business operations were un- 
even in April as compared with the preceding 
month. The moderate new business obtained 
by the construction industry was one of the 
backward features. The award of construc- 
tion contracts was less in the month under 
review than in March, while a marked gain 
is normal for the season. The trend of build- 
ing permits issued in 61 cities was also down- 
ward after seasonal adjustment. 


The operations of the iron and steel in- 
dustry also showed greater curtailment than 
normal for the season. Production of pig- 
iron during the 380 days of April was at the 
rate of 1,793 tons per day and totalled 53,792 
tons, a decline of 49 tons or 2-7 per cent from 
the daily average of 1,842 tons in March, when 
the total production amounted to 57,110 tons. 
No change was made in the active furnaces 
during the month, the active furnaces being 
located two at Sault Ste. Marie, one at Ham- 
ilton and one at Sydney. Production of steel 
ingots and castings during April amounted to 
91,461 tons, a daily average of 3,049 tons. 
This daily output was 5 per cent under the 
year’s high average of 3,205 tons per day at- 
tained in the previous month but exceeded 
by 64 per cent the low of 1,858 tons per day 
in January. 

The fluctuations in the automobile industry 
are generally regarded as corresponding with 
the ups and downs of construction. Pros- 
perous conditions and a high level of purchas- 
ing power lead to expansion in both lines, 
while the lack of effective demand such as 
occurs in time of depression results in drastic 
curtailment. Under the circumstances the 
marked gain in motor car production in April, 
even after seasonal adjustment, was one of 
the most encouraging features. Production in 
April was 17,159 units, a gain, after allowance 
for seasonal trends, of 24 per cent. 

The imports of crude petroleum, indicating 
operating conditions in the oil indusiry, were 
less than in March, but a sharp decline is 
normal for the season and the actual reces- 
sion was not as great as usual, the gain after 
seasonal adjustment being 10 per cent. 

The newsprint and lumber industries were 
more active in April. The output of news- 
print, after seasonal adjustment, at 205,838 
tons showed a gain of nearly 12-5 per cent. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 


The shipments of lumber to external markets, 
after seasonal adjustment, showed a gain of 
16-5 per cent. 

Imports of raw cotton and wool showed re- 
cession from the relatively high levels of the 
preceding month and the receipts of crude 
rubber from external points were considerably 
less than in March. 

The net result was that the index of manu- 
facturing production was 145-9 in April com- 
pared with 141-8 in March. Progressive in- 
creases have been shown month by month 
since the beginning of the year, the cumula- 
tive gain in the index in the four months being 
17-5 per cent. 

Coal—Coal production from Canadian mines 
in April amounted to 888,312 tons or 23 per 
cent below the five-year average for the 
month of 1,153,241 tons. Output during April 
consisted of 750,588 tons of bituminous coal, 
21,400 tons of sub-bituminous coal and 116,324 
tons of lignite coal. Nova Scotia mines pro- 
duced 443,817 tons, a slight increase over the 
April, 1930, total, but a decline of 6-8 per cent 
from the April 1926-1930 average of 476,313 
tons. Alberta’s production was 263,595 tons; 
British Columbia’s, 136,332 tons, Saskatche- 
wan’s 30,096 tons; and New Brunswick’s 14,- 
472 tons. 

Imports of coal into Canada during April 
were 32-5 per cent below the five-year average 
for the month and amounted to 587,530 tons. 
Shipments received from the United States 
totalled 528,363 tons made up of 106,362 tons 
of anthracite coal, 421,786 tons of bitum- 
inous coal, and 215 tons of lignite coal. Im- 
portations from Great Britain were recorded 
at 9,167 tons, consisting of 9,142 tons of an- 
thracite coal and 25 tons of bituminous coal. 

Exports of Canadian coal amounted to 12,- 
431 tons, a falling-off of 52 per cent from the 
April 1926-19380 average of 25,859 tons. 

Coal made available for consumption dur- 

ing April totalled 1,413,411 tons as compared 
with the five-year average for the month of 
1,923,427 tons. During the month under re- 
view Canadian sources supplied 62 per cent 
of the total available supply, United States, 
37:4 per cent, and Great Britain, 0-6 per 
cent. 
A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Rey- 
enue shows that in April, 
1931, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $51,189,376, as compared 
with $75,347,854 in the preceding month and 
with $71,401,839 in April, 1930. The chief 
imports for April, 1931, were: Iron and its 
products $11,924,707; Fibres, textiles and tex- 
tile products, $6,986,998; Non-metallic miner- 
als and products, $6,969,132. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 
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The domestic merchandise exported during 
April, 1931, amounted to $33,935,075 as com- 
pared with $55,048,197 in the preceding month 
and with $50,744,189 in April, 1930. ° The 
chief exports in April, 1931, were: Wood, 
wood products and paper, $13,482,185; Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$6,103,015; Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 
ducts, $4,238,570. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada during May, 1931, was substantially 
lower than that occurring during April, 1931, 
although two more disputes were recorded, 
the higher figure for April being due chiefly 
to the strike of women’s clothing factory 
workers in Toronto which involved some 800 
workers at the beginning of the month and 
resulted in about 15,000 days time loss dur- 
ing the month. The number of workers in- 
volved showed a similar decline for the same 
reason. As compared with May, 1930, the 
same number of disputes was recorded, and, 
while the number of workers involved showed 
a substantial decline, the time loss incurred 
was almost twice as great as that recorded a 
year ago, the increase being due mainly to 
the dispute involving masters, mates and 
marine engineers on tow boats on the Pacific 
Coast. There were in existence during the 
month twelve disputes, involving 1,146 work- 
ers and resulting in a time loss of 17,189 work- 
ing days, as compared with ten disputes, in- 
volving 1,582 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 22,453 working days in April, 1931. 
In May, 1930, there were on record twelve 
disputes, involving 1,836 workers and result- 
ing in a time loss of 9,293 working days. At 
the end of the month there were four dis- 
putes recorded as strikes or lockouts, involv- 
ing approximately 600 workers. These figures 
do not include those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were no longer 
affected, but which had not been formally 
called off or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty-nine cities was again 
lower at $8.54 at the beginning of May, as 
compared with $8.86 for April $11.17 for May, 
1930; $10.94 for May, 1929; $10.80 for May, 
1928; $10.76 for May, 1927; $11.29 for May, 
1926; $1048 for May, 1925; $9.89 for May, 
1924; $10.36 for May, 1923; $10.22 for May, 
1922; $1225 for May, 1921; $1665 for May, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 
for May, 1918; and $7.48 for May, 1914. The 
most important decreases occurred in the 
prices of butter, eggs, milk, cheese, beef, salt 
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pork, bacon, and flour. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $18.81 at the beginning of 
May, as compared with $19.18 for April; $21.49 


for May, 1980; $21.21 for May, 1929; $21.04 
for May, 1928; $20.95 for May, 1927; $21.54 
for May, 1926; $20.72 for May, 1925; $20.24 
for May, 1924; $20.90 for May, 1923; $20.57 
for May, 1922; $22.84 for May, 1921; $26.44 
for May, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 


peak); $20.09 for May, 1918; and $14.21 for 
May, 1914. Fuel was slightly lower, due to 
seasonal declines in the price of anthracite 
coal and wood. Lower quotations for rent 
were reported from Thetford Mines, Kitchener 
and Moose Jaw. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, continued 
toward lower levels, being 73-0 for May, as 
compared with 74:5 for April; 89-7 for May, 
1930; 93-4 for May, 1929; 97-9 for May, 1928; 
98-3 for May, 1927; and 100-2 for May, 1926. 
In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials seven of the eight main 
groups were lower, while one was slightly 
higher. The groups which declined were: the 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, be- 
cause of lower prices for corn, flour, bread, 
bran, shorts and potatoes, which more than off- 
set higher prices for barley, oats, flax, rye and 
wheat; the Animals and their products group, 
due chiefly to reduced quotations for hides, 
livestock, milk, butter and eggs; the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, due to lower 
prices for newsprint and certain lines of lum- 
ber; the Iron and its Products group, because 
of declines in the prices of steel tank plates, 
automobile body plates and black steel sheets; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group, because of reduced quotations for anti- 
mony, copper, silver and tin; the Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group, 
mainly because of lower prices for asbestos; 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products group 
because of declines in the prices of copper 
sulphate and red lead. The Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group was slightly high- 
er, because of increased quotations for worsted ° 
cloth yarns and certain silk fabrics, which more 
than offset lower prices for raw cotton, hemp 
and raw silk. 





The co-operative movement has now taken 
root in nearly every country in the world. The 
co-operative movements of 41 countries are 
federated in the International Co-operative 
Alliance which now embraces 229,890 local 
co-operative societies with an aggregate mem- 
bership of more than 70,000,000 persons. These 
docieties do an annual business of more than 
$17,000,000,000 and have share capital and re- 
serves of more than $1,500,000,000. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1931 


URING the month of May an application 

for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciation and Investigation was received in the 
Department of Labour from certain employees 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
being marine engineers employed in the British 
Columbia Lake and River Service, members of 
Council No. 7, National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. Notification by the 
company of a ten per cent reduction in wages 
effective as from May 1, 1931, was stated to 
be the cause of the dispute, fifteen employees 
being directly affected. The Department took 
the matter up immediately with the officials of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, who 
advised that for the present the company 
would refrain from making any alteration in 
the wage rates of the employees in question. 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
reported in the May issue of the Lasour 
Gazerte (page 516) as having been received 
from various tug boat owners being members 
of the British Columbia Tow Boat Owners’ 
Association. The employees concerned in this 
dispute were masters and mates, members of 
the Canadian Merehant Service Guild, who 
had gone on strike on April 21 in protest 
against a reduction of wages. The Western 
Representative of the Department of Labour, 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, continued his efforts at 
mediation, but a settlement was not effected 
and the application was subsequently with- 
drawn by the employers concerned. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during May, 1931, 
was twelve, as compared with ten in the pre- 
ceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved showed a decline, a similar decrease 
appearing in the time loss incurred, the higher 
figures for April being due chiefly to a strike 
of women’s clothing factory workers in Toronto 
which involved some 800 workers at the begin- 
ning of the month and caused about 15,000 
days time loss in April. Comparing the fig- 
ures with those of May, 1930, the same number 
of disputes were recorded, and while the num- 
ber of workers involved showed a substantial 
decline, the time loss incurred was almost 
twice as great as that recorded a year ago, the 
increase being due mainly to the dispute in- 
volving masters, mates and marine engineers 
on tow boats on the Pacific coast. 





Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees |in working 
involved days 

*May. 1931 . 12 1,146 17,189 

AEA LO Sil, ae 10 1,582 22,453 

May 1980... 12 1,836 9, 293 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an in- 
dustrial condition which is undoubtedly a lock- 
out, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more em- 


CANADA DURING MAY, 1931 


ployees and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are 
included in the published record only when ten 
days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in 
the Department, and the figures are given in 
the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as “minor disputes.” 


The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature, Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 

Five disputes, involving approximately 890 
workers, were carried over from April, and 
seven disputes commenced during May. Of 
these twelve disputes eight terminated during 
the month, two resulting in favour of the 
employers concerned, five being partially suc- 
cessful, or ending in compromises, and one 
being recorded as indefinite. At the end 
of May, therefore, there were four disputes 
recorded as stmkes or lockouts, namely: mas- 
ters, mates and engineers, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, B.C.; photo engravers, Montreal, P.Q., 
Toronto and London, Ont.; moulders, Saint 
John, N.B.; and carpenters, Calgary, Alta. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
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declared terminated. Information is available 
as to six such disputes, namely: electrotypers, 
Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one em- 
ployer; photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., Janu- 
ary 7, 1929, one employer; coal miners, Shaugh- 
nessy, Alta., January 15, 1931, one employer; 
pile drivers and hoisting engineers, Vancou- 
ver, B.C., January 3, 1931, two employers; 
shirt and overall factory workers, Winnipeg, 
Man., April 6, 1931, one employer; and motion 
picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., February 
23, 1931, one employer, this last being added 
this month. 

The following paragraphs give particulars re- 
garding certain disputes in addition to the 
information in the tabular statement. 


WoMEN’s CLoTHING Factory WorKERS 
(DressMAKeERS), Toronto, Ont——As stated in 
the last issue of the Lasour Gazerre, this dis- 
pute, commencing on February 25, 1931, to 
secure a union agreement, was terminated on 
May 5, 1931, agreements having been signed 
from time to time with a number of indi- 
vidual employers. The union reported that 
all but a few of the shops were covered by 
these agreements, which affected 950 of the 
strikers out of the 1,700 called out at the be- 
ginning of the dispute. The agreement was 
summarized in the Lasour Gazetts, April, 
1931, page 477. 


Fur Factory Workers, Toronto, OnT.—This 
dispute, commencing in one establishment in 
Toronto on April 14, 1931, in protest against 
alleged violation of union conditions, was re- 
ported by the employer concerned to be ter- 
minated on May 18, 1931, the workers having 
returned without securing their demands. 


ParntTers, VANcouver, B.C—This dispute, 
commencing April 1, 1931, against a reduction 
in wages, was terminated on May 15, 1931, 
the representatives of the national and inter- 
national unions concerned having agreed to 
accept a rate of 80 cents per hour and the five- 
day week, eight hours per day, being a re- 
duction from 90 cents per hour with the forty- 
four hour week provided under the agreement 
between the master painters’ association and 
the national union, which had terminated. It 
was also arranged that the terms of a new 
agreement would be considered at a conference 
between the master painters’ association and 
a joint committee of the two unions. 


Masters, Mates AND ENGINEERS (Tow 
Boats), VANcoUveR AND Victoria, B.C.—In the 
dispute involving masters, mates and marine 
engineers, commencing April 21, 1931, no ter- 
mination had been brought about by the end 
of May. The reports from Victoria indicated 
that six workers employed by two firms had 
ceased work, and that two had secured work 
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with other employers, the remainder being still 
involved in the dispute at the end of the 
month. In Vancouver a number of tow boat 
operators had signed agreements with the 
union and were not affected by the strike. 
Toward the end of May it was reported that 
a sympathetic strike of employees on passen- 
ger and freight boats was being considered. 
During the early part of May conciliation pro- 
ceedings were carried on by the resident officer 
of the Department of Labour with both parties 
to the dispute but no arrangements for a 
settlement were reached and the employers’ 
application for a Board of Conciliation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was 
withdrawn. 


Morion Picturp PRoJECTIONISTS, OTTAWA, 
Ont—In connection with this dispute, com- 
mencing March 3, 1931, the case of the four 
pickets charged with watching and besetting 
toward the end of April was dealt with in the 
police court on May 14, 1931. The magistrate 
pronounced the accused guilty, and imposed a 
fine of $10 and $2 costs. It was intimated 
that an appeal would be taken. As employ- 
ment conditions appear to be no longer affect- 
ed, the dispute has been recorded as terminated 
at the end of May, being transferred to the lst 
of such strikes and lockouts not called off by 
the union. 


Coat Mrners, SPRINGHILL, N.S.—Twenty 
miners ceased work in one colliery on May 27, 
1931, owing to a dispute as to the classification 
of work to be done at piece rates. Work was 
resumed after three days, it being arranged 
that the officers of the union and the mine 
officials would negotiate on the matter. 


Russer Facrory Workers, Toronto, ONT— 
Seventy-one girls ceased work on May 14, 1931, 
objecting to a bonus system of wage payment, 
twenty-five others being indirectly affected. 
Work was resumed the following day, it 
having been agreed that work would be car- 
ried on under the previous system for one 
week, after which a modified bonus system 
would be tried out with certain guarantees 
for two weeks. 


Proto Encravers, Monrrear, P.Q., Toron- 
to, Onr., AND Lonpon, Ont——Photo engrav- 
ers employed in several establishments oper- 
ated by one company in these three cities 
ceased work on the termination of agreements 
with the employer at the end of April. The 
company had amalgamated early in the year 
with another company with which the union 
had a dispute since January, 1927. The em- 
ployer states that the union refused to sign 
agreements unless this non-union establish- 
ment were unionized. The union states that 
the company refused to sign an agreement for 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1931 








Number | Time 
of loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality) workers | working Remarks 
involved days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1931 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dressmakers), Tor- 
ONTO NOn eee eke ra oe 300 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Fur factory workers, Toronto, 


CO Caer ere cetrtts uted attest 40 560 


ConstRucTIoN— 
Buildings and Structures— 


Painters, Vancouver, B.C..... 48 558 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Masters, mates and engineers 
(tow boats), Vancouver and 
WAG ROAR ABRO on ec Be akaaucea 500 


SER VICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 





Osta Weis OMG eens oer cents aiers 4 100 





1,000 


12,000 


Commenced Feb. 25, 1931; for union wages and 
working conditions; terminated May 5, 1931; 
partially successful. 


Commenced April 14, 1931; alleged violation of 
agreement; terminated May 18, 1931; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced April 1, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; terminated May 15, 1931, compromise. 


Commenced April 21, 1931; against reduction in 


wages; unterminated. 


Alleged lockout; commenced March 3, 1931; re 
maintenance of union working conditions; em- 
ployment conditions no longer affected by end 
of May. 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during May, 1931. 


Minine, Non-Frrrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Springhill, N.S.. 20 


MANUFACTURING— 

Rubber-Products— 
Rubber factory workers, Tor- 
OULOMONtaecenreeatsteo crn 71 


Printing and Publishing— 
Photo engravers, Montreal, 
P.Q., Toronto and London, 
Once eee Ce ee eee 69 


Metal Products— 
Sheet metal workers, Toronto, 


Onin. Rw eee 30 360 
Moulders, Saint John, N.B.... 12 175 


Other Wood Products— 
Carpenters, planing mills, Cal- 


Zane tame Meee lee 30 750 





Conspruction— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Bricklayers, Saskatoon, Sask. 





bo 
Lo 





this plant and for the others and announced 
certain reductions in wages. At Montreal the 
union had entered into agreements with other 
employers raising the minimum scale from $40 
per week to $45. At Toronto other employers 
had renewed agreements with the union with 
a Minimum rate of $55 per week. On May 30, 
the Winnipeg plant was called out. 


1,500 


Commenced May 27, 1931; regarding classification 
of work on piece rates; terminated May 30, 1931; 
indefinite. 


Commenced May 14, 1931; re application of bonus 
system; terminated May 15, 1931; compromise. 


Commenced May 4, 1931; for union agreement; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 1, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; terminated May 15, 1931; compromise. 

Alleged lockout; commenced May 11, 1931; against 
reduction in wages; unterminated. 


Commenced May 1, 1931; 
wages; unterminated. 


against reduction in 





Commenced May 11, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; terminated May 138, 1931; compromise. 


Sureetr Mera Workers, Toronto, ONtT.— 
Sheet metal workers employed in fourteen 
establishments ceased work against a reduc- 
tion in wages from $1.15 per hour to $1 on 
the termination of the agreement at the end 
of April. On May 15 work was resumed, a 
rate of $1.074 being agreed upon with the 
eight hour day and the forty-four hour week 
as before. The number of employees affect- 
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ed by the dispute was much greater than that 
of those actually ceasing work as many others 
were unemployed at the time. 


Moutpers, Saint Joun, N.B—Mooulders in 
one establishment ceased work on May 11, 
1931, against a reduction in wages of ten per 
cent. Other crafts in the same establishment 
were also notified of reduced wages but con- 
tinued at work while negotiations for new 
agreements were carried on. At the end of 
the month the dispute was unterminated. 
The employer reported, however, that some 
of the strikers had returned to work. 


CARPENTERS (PLANING Mutts), CaALGary, 
Aura—Carpenters in four establishments 
ceased work on May 1, 1931, against a de- 
crease in wages. An agreement in force for 
the past three years had provided for a nine 


hour day at 90 cents per hour and the em- 
ployers proposed a reduction to 75 cents per 
hour. The carpenters’ union applied to the 
provincial government for a Board under the 
Alberta Disputes Act. Early in June it was 
reported that a Board had been established. 


BrickLayers, SASKATOON, Sask.—Bricklayers 
employed on one building ceased work on 
May 11, 1981, against a decrease in wages 
from $1.45 per hour to $1.25. The agreement 
between the Builders’ Exchange and the union 
had expired at the end of April and a new 
agreement had not been negotiated. The con- 
tractor involved in the strike, it is reported, 
was not a member of the Builders’ Exchange. 
On May 12 an agreement was signed between 
the Builders’ Exchange and the union provid- 
ing for a rate of $1.35 per hour. The strikers 
resumed work on May 18 at this rate. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1931, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1930. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
of as much as two years, and for such coun- 
tries the latest figures are not for relatively 
recent dates. 


Great Britain 


Preliminary figures for the year 1930 were 
published in the Lasour Gazerrs, February, 
page 132. Revised figures have recently been 
issued which give the number of disputes be- 
ginning in the year as 422, involving 308,700 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 
4,399,000 working days for the year. 

For the month of April, 1931, the number 
of disputes reported was 45 and 12 disputes 
were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 57 disputes in pro- 
gress during the month, involving 24,300 work- 
ers with a time loss of 130,000 working days 
for the month. Of the 45 disputes begin- 
ning in April, 10 were over proposed reduc- 
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tions in wages, 17 over other wages questions, 
4 on questions as to working hours, 3 on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particu- 
lar classes or persons and 11 on other ques- 
tions of working arrangements. Settlements 
were reached in 36 disputes, of which 9 were 
in favour of workpeople, 10 in favour of em- 
ployers and 17 ended in compromises. In the 
case of one dispute, work was resumed pend- 
ing negotiations. 

A strike of 2,500 bricklayers and labourers 
at Glasgow, Paisley, Falkirk, etc., began April 
27 “against new building trade agreement in- 
volving loss of differential rate for bricklay- 
ers”; no settlement was reported at the end 
of April. 


France 


On May 18, a strike began in the Roubaix- 
Tourcoing textile industry. It was reported 
on May 21, that 113,000 workers were involved. 
Ag noted in the Lasour Gazerrs, February, 
1931, page 155, these workers were on strike 
during July and August last year and a settle- 
ment was made by which wages were ad- 
vanced about 4 per cent to meet the work- 
ers’ contributions to the Social Insurance fund. 
When employers decided to discontinue this 
and thereby reduce wages 4 per cent, the 
strike began. No report of any settlement 
bas been received. 
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Norway 


No report has been received of a settle- 
ment of the lockout in Norway, which was 
noted in the last issue of the LaBour Gaz- 
grte and which involved about 82,000 work- 
ers in various industries who refused to accept 
wages reductions when their agreements with 
emplovers terminated. 


Poland 


A strike of 20,000 coal miners in the Dra- 
browa and Cracow districts is reported to have 
begun about May 20 against a wage reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. 
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United States 

The number of disputes beginning in March 
was 31 and 36 were in effect at the end of the 
month. The number of workers involved in 
disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 30,157 and the time loss was 487,785 
working days for the month. 

A strike involving 20,000 coal miners, em- 
ployees of one company, which occurred at 
Plymouth and at other collieries in the Wy- 
oming and Lackawanna Valleys, Pennsyl- 
yania, was in effect from March 19, to April 
9, when work was resumed. The company 
agreed to meet a committee of employees to 
discuss the working conditions which were the 
cause of the dispute. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BILL INTRODUCED BY DOMINION 
GOVERNMENT 


JN BILL to provide for the promotion of 

vocational education in Canada, and to 
appropriate the sum of $750,000 per annum 
for fifteen years for such purpose, payments 
to be made conditional upon agreements with 
the respective provincial governments, was 
introduced in the House of Commons on May 
26 by the Hon. Hugh Guthrie, Minister of 
Justice, and read the first time. 

Mr. Guthrie pointed out that the word 
“vocational” had been substituted for “tech- 
nical,” the word formerly used. “The term 
technical education has become associated,” 
he said, “rather with work of a scientific or 
investigational nature and work of univer- 
sity grade, while vocational education is con- 
sidered a broader term, including what we 
formerly referred to as technical education.” 
He recalled that in the year 1919 an Act was 
passed by Parliament providing for an ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000 at the rate of 
$1,000,000 per annum to assist in the work of 
technical education throughout Canada, in 
conjunction with the provincial authorities 
in every instance. That act ran its course 
and expired in the year 1929, and at that time 
there had been expended on technical educa- 
tion in Canada by the Dominion Govern- 
ment the sum of $7,964,000 or an average 
annual expenditure of $796,000 instead of the 
$1,000,000 which was provided by the act of 
1919. 

“The general purpose of this grant,” Mr. 
Guthrie proceeded, “will be very largely the 
same as that of the grant made under the 
statute of 1919. There are some slight 
changes, it is true; these will be developed 
as the matter proceeds before this House. 


One or two of them I might mention now. 
In the grant made in 1919 agriculture was 
excluded as a matter of technical education. 
Under the present proposal agriculture will 
not be excluded, but it will be open to the 
provincial governments to make such repre- 
sentations as they see fit to the government 
here in order that the grant, or parts of the 
grant, may be appropriated to special courses 
such as those provinces desire to have carried 
on within their respective territories. 

“T think it is realized on all hands that 
the technically trained man has become an 
essential in a country like this, and that tech- 
nical education is so closely identified with 
the trade and commerce of the country—a 
matter which is entirely within the jurisdic- 
tion of this Parliament—that we can well 
justify a grant which is going to improve our 
trade and commerce position or methods. 
And JI think it is realized throughout the 
trading world to-day that technically trained 
men are necessary not only for production 
purposes in the various branches of produc- 
tion, but that they are just as necessary 
in regard to the salesmanship of the various 
goods produced. I remember last autumn 
speaking to a large manufacturer from Shef- 
field, a producer of cutlery goods, and he 
said: ‘We find that not only do we need 
highly trained men in the production of our 
goods, but that we need just ashighly trained 
men in the salesmanship of our goods.’ So 
in both these instances Canada will require 
the same training, and the grant is made for 
the purpose of encouraging education along 
that line.” 
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Text of Bill 


The text of the Bill, as introduced in the 
House, was as follows:— 

AN ACT FOR THE PROMOTION OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN CANADA 

1. This Act may be cited as The Vocational 
Edueation Act, 1931. 

2. In this Act the expression 
means the Minister of Labour. 

3. The sum is hereby appropriated from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada of seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum, 
for a period of fifteen years, from which pay- 
ments may be made annually to the govern- 
ment of any province for the purpose of pro- 
moting and assisting vocational education. 

4. (1) The payments to be made to any prov- 
ince shall be conditional upon an agreement 
being entered into between the Minister and 
the government of the province as to the terms, 
eonditions and purposes on and for which the 
payments are to be made and applied, and such 
agreements shall be subject in all cases to the 
approval of the Governor in Council. 

(2) The total payments made to the govern- 
ment of any province in any one year shall not 
exceed a proportion of the yearly appropriation 
mentioned in section three of this Act, corre- 
sponding to the proportion which the popula- 
tion of the province bears to the population of 
Canada, as determined by the latest federal 
decennial census. 

5. The Governor in Council may, on the 
recommendation of the Minister, make regula- 
tions with respect to the following matters:— 

(a) The definition of the expression “voca- 
tional education” in this Act; 


“Minister” 


(b) The particular types and grades of 
vocational education to which assistance may 
be granted; . 

(ec) The ‘procedure to be followed in the 
administration of this Act; 

(d) The extent to which assistance may be 
made available towards the continuance of 
existing vocational education work; 


(e) The extent to which assistance may be 
made available for lands, buildings, equipment 
and furnishings; 

({) The extent to which any portion of the 
annual appropriation under this Act remaining 
unexpended at the expiration of any fiscal year 
may be carried forward and remain available 
thereafter for the purposes of this Act; 


(g) The auditing of vocational education 
accounts: and 
(h) Any other matter as may be deemed 


expedient or necessary for the purpose of earry- 
ing out the provisions of this Act. 

6. Such officers and employees as may be 
required for carrying out the provisions of this 
Act shall be appointed in the manner author- 
ized by law. 

7. The Minister shall make an annual report 
on or before the thirty-first day of March on 
the work done under the provisions of this 
Act, containing such information and_partic- 
ulars as the Governor in Council may prescribe, 
and such report shall be submitted to botk 
Houses of Parliament by the Minister within 
fifteen days of the presentation of the report, 
if Parliament be then sitting, and if not, then 
within fifteen days after the opening of the 
next session of Parliament. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


HE vocational education system of British 
Columbia is described by Mr. John Kyle, 
organizer of technical education for the prov- 
ince, in an article appearing in Industrial 
Canada, May, 1931. 

The outstanding school in the province for 
industrial training, he says, is the Vancouver 
Technical School, built at a cost of nearly 
$900,000. The workshops provided are for 
the trades of sheet-metalwork, mechanical en- 
gineering, auto-mechanics, electrical engineer- 
ing, cabinet-making, carpentry, and printing. 
The shops are equipped with all the necessary 
machinery to facilitate thorough vocational 
training, and skilled instructors having 100 
per cent industrial efficiency are in charge. 

There are at present 1,100 students attend- 
ing, and the numbers increase annually. More- 
over, the school is open each night of the 
week with an attendance of over 1,000 
students, so that the citizens are taking full 
advantage of the building and equipment. It 
is fortunate that the 24 acres of land where 
the technical school is situated will permit 
of ample extension of workshop accommoda- 
tion which will soon be required by a city 
having a population of over 300,000. 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


School of Decorative and Applied Arts, 
Vancouver—In this school day and _ night 
courses are provided in the following subjects: 
drawing and design, applied design, modelling, 
lettering and illumination, figure drawing and 
composition, architecture, pottery. The work 
accomplished is of a high order of attainment 
and the good taste developed will gradually 
permeate the industrial productions of Van- 
couver. 

Teaching of Agricultwre—Mr. Kyle points 
out that no course is of greater importance 
on the school curriculum than that of agri- 
culture. Instructors in agriculture follow the 
practice of combining theory with practice. 
They are seizing every opportunity to supple- 
ment laboratory and classroom instruction in 
the science of agriculture, with practical ap- 
plications in home projects, excursions to ex- 
perimental farms, private farms, and exhibi- 
tions. The various junior judging competi- 
tions held in connection with the larger fairs 
have also served to give application to differ- 
ent branches of the science of agriculture. 
Competitions in the judging of all classes of 
live stock, field crops, fruits, and poultry were 
held at a number of the leading fairs this 
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year and have done a good deal to arouse the 
interest of both boys and girls in agricultural 
elasses. In high schools where agriculture is 
taught the general science course of Grade IX 
is taken preliminary to the study of agricul- 
ture. This has been found to work advan- 
tageously, as almost. all branches of science 
find some application in one or more of the 
numerous branches of agriculture, and the 
study of agriculture on the other hand, is 
greatly facilitated by the study of science. 
The Department of Education is ready to 
encourage the introduction of courses in agri- 
culture in high schools and pay an annual 
grant in aid of the purchase of equipment and 
for providing a prize list for school students 
at the annual community fairs. 


Night Schools—Ten years ago night schools 
were organized in twelve cities and rural muni- 
cipalities in the province. That number has 


increased until now there are sixty-nine cities 
and municipalities participating in the work. 
In 1919 there was a total enrolment of 2,469 
students in night schools. In 1926 the students 
numbered 6,124 and in 1929, 7,680. 


Apprenticeship——The Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil in the City of Vancouver is doing an ex- 
tremely valuable work in laying the founda- 
tion of a stable apprenticeship system on 
modern lines. The apprentice classes are 
mostly held in the Technical School, Vancou- 
ver, and absolute harmony and _ confidence 
seems to exist between the Council, the trades 
unions and the young men. All the appren- 
tice courses are held at night school. The 
building trades are naturally most prominent 
in advocating apprenticeship but the Typo- 
graphical Union has the most thorough trade 
course of all for printers. Carpenters and 
joiners, sheet metalworkers, plumbers, painters 
and decorators, are all in the movement. 


“ FAIR WAGES ” ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS ERECTED UNDER FEDERAL 
CONTRACTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


BILL “relating to the rate of wages for 

labourers and mechanics employed on 
public buildings of the United States and the 
District of Columbia by contractors and sub- 
contractors, and for other purposes” was intro- 
duced by Senator Davis in the Senate and by 
Representative Bacon in the House, at the 
recent session of the United States Congress. 
It provides “that every contract in excess of 
$5,000 in amount, to which the United States 
or the District of Columbia is a party, which 
requires or involves the employment of labour- 
ers or mechanics in the construction, alteration, 
and/or repair of any public buildings of the 
United States or the District of Columbia 
within the geographical limits of the States of 
the Union or the District of Columbia, shall 
contain a provision to the effect that the rate 
of wage for all labourers and mechanics em- 
ployed by the contractor or any subcontractor 
on the public buildings covered by the con- 
tract shall be not less than the prevailing rate 
of wages for work of a similar nature in the 
city, town, village, or other civil division of 
the State in which the public buildings are 
located, or in the District of Columbia if the 
public buildings are located there, and a fur- 
ther provision that in case any dispute arises 
as to what are the prevailing rates of wages 
for work of a similar nature applicable to the 
contract which can not be adjusted by the 


contracting officer, the matter shall be referred 
to the Secretary of Labour for determination 
and his decision thereon shall be conclusive on 
all parties to the contract: Provided, that in 
case of national emergency, the President is 
authorized to suspend the provisions of this 
act.” 

The Hon. William N. Doak, Secretary of 
Labour, in explaining the measure before a 
Committee of the Senate, stated that the situ- 
ation in regard to the wages paid under federal 
contracts constituted an emergency. ‘Some 
of these contracts,” he said, “had been awarded 
for these public buildings and they were having 
trouble with many of these contractors who 
were going into the higher wage territories 
and bringing in labourers and mechanics and 
paying them reduced wage rates, and it was 
not only disturbing to labour but disturbing to 
the business people as well. Realizing the 
emergency, we first endeavoured to see if we 
could not get a ruling from the Comptroller 
General which would permit the contracting 
officers to put a stipulation in the contract that 
they would pay not less than the prevailing 
wage rate in the localities where Federal 
buildings were to be constructed. After some 
delay the Comptroller General thought per- 
haps we did not have that authority and in 
substance turned us down. Then the only 
course we had was to resort to legislation.” 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Relief Provided in Co-operation 
Railway 


N account was given in the Lasour 
Gazerte, September, 1930, of the special 
session of the Parliament of Canada sum- 
moned especially to deal with problems aris- 
mg out of exceptional economic conditions 
with resultant unemployment, and of the 
enactment during that session of the Unem- 
ployment Relief Act. Particulars of the ex- 
penditures approved have been given from 
month to month in subsequent issues. 
The following joint expenditures having 
been approved by the Minister of Labour up 
to June 10:— 

















Total cost 

oO 
Province public works 

an 
undertakings 

. $ 
PEINCS LGWard [SIAN soo vis:<\s/stavacsieocorsis cfais'aiche 200,000 
INGva Scotia: ot . fits Joka tnd a coe nace ed 2,338,875 
DOW: SUMS WV Chics, Sarsisckyeiersls siosb eo averaye ayatw ds « apmagstaars 1,449,375 
Quebec aera rae and era eisaane ieee catchers efaip, Saleguys iar, a: lacs 10, 064, 850 
ORICA ION. Cee Ard aes ee oc deae Masia se dnele eels 15,555,946 
PAT SHIEO DIA isrtect cer ole Steetleg ie =sioe isiais sietoenievois) sia leiere'e 2,563,761 
BK ALCHEO WEE tore tore cic tenrsrcle veclesaisletoie siskernierets 2,900,157 
Saskatchewan (Drought Area)................ 1,014,545 
LOTUS Se eR oak Sya oc ala Utaleiolowselels Signe teem 2,839,232 
Britasi coli Dia snc caye testes, spre ts siere/e\0) oracsres 3,447,794 
BVA ON: Adan ee Tae IAS ah soa aetelole > sierslioeetclersion 20,000 
PPT OG EEC MO bse is tno eee ie ote ences ie mio = eaarane | kaaanandtepetape diar ais taps 
Grade Crossing Bund. ...;c2-sccccewlsc cs sees 2,445,312 
Canadian Pacific Railway.............2eeee0- 11,514,000 
Canadian National Railways................- 14,119,403 
Dept. of the Interior (Parks Branch).......... 37,000 
Banking Nova Scotia Coal.............-.-+-+ 150,000 
PECLEN IVLSED AULON - is ac oie sinioleieials, Aeteloieiafotasot shal cisis\a aay seco nvoieie/systeietolo 
$ 70,660,250 





The various provinces, railway companies 
and departments of the Government, which 
are co-operating under the Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1930, have furnished statistics 
showing the actual volume of employment 














given to May 31, 1931. Details for each 
province are as follows:— 
(1)Individ- | Number of 
Locality, etc. uals given | man-days 
employment] work given 
BOERS COLIN sf ciara. nlereraetbains sie xioaeip ss 31,908 445,221 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,752 13,917 
Now Brunswick:....20-0ces-ceses 18,500 235,000 
BS DOG sa sotsie/ a aieio, eiaie/ aus eintote rea: “Losehais\ 79, 838 994, 638 
ONTATIO testes Pee ciara cles sere tors 43,000} 2,384,000 
IME SENT EAD DD Ehiss yrolee olegelo:s) aioteisjnveranisis are rvers 27,030 284,031 
(2)Saskatchewan.........-.+-e++0+- 22,349 524,602 
PAPIOT EA aisle sisicc-ciere ole sleisle eotoisialeiele\ ere 21,452 353, 246 
British Columpiais..-eectccee- oc 31,627 641, 923 
VAT eck Reba aiaonet poePane ose 150 2,096 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co...... 8,309 247,806 
Canadian National Railways....... 5,820 146,748 
Motals. pecs: acdescices 291,735 6,273,228 


(1) This figure does not include repeaters, i.e., no one 
individual is counted more than once although he may have 
been laid off and re-employed. 

(2) Saskatchewan number of team-days—141,823. 


with Provinces, Municipalities and 
Companies 


It will be seen from above figures that at 
least 291,735 individuals have been given em- 
ployment and 6,273,228 man-days work from 
commencement of operation, under the Un- 
employment Relief Act, to May 31, 1931. 

It may be observed that the above figures 
take no account of individuals engaged in the 
production and distribution of the materials 
of all kinds which have been necessarily in- 
volved in the construction of the public works 
and undertakings which have been so far car- 
ried on. 


The following figures show the number of 
families and individuals reported by the prov- 
inces as having received direct relief to May 
31, 1931:— 


Families Individuals 
Province granted granted 
direct relief direct relief 
INOVal SCOtia.L. .namsnieseu te DOS. ve. Pnctale opr eaie eaters 
Prince Edward Island.....|.........-2+e00+ 496 
New Brunswick........... 400) hes lish descent 
(DL) QUebeO sc semrecenaaiars 36, 309 including 182,735 
(2)Ontariot Peatiesacctess 19,0007 "CE. aeetemoernte 
Manitoba seuthacivncelosieds + 13,465 including 40,127 
Baskatchowan, «acsearle aye sisiessrsje ss, essainers 20,174 
Alberta! ie..cescscnseeres 6,254 and 18,018 
British Columbia.......... 14,961 


5,487 a 


(4) In addition to above the Cities of Montreal and Quebec 
report having given 300,174 nights’ lodgings to single men and 
1,685,658 meals. 

(2) Including individuals. 


The Commissioner of Labour and Statistics 
of the State of Maryland made an inquiry 
last year into the alleged practice of employers 
within the State of fixing age limits for their 
workers. It appeared that about one-third of 
the employees of the firms investigated were 
subject either to an actual maximum age limit 
or to an acknowledged preference for younger 
workers. The preference was stated to be 
given for the following reasons: heavy nature 
of work; alleged lesser activity, adaptability 
and efficiency of older workers; adoption of 
non-contributory pension systems; advancing 
cost of workmen’s compensation; and the 
effect of the employment of older workers on 
the cost of group insurance. Over 80 per cent 
of the male workers in the Baltimore factories 
that were investigated were under 45 years of 
age, and about 90 per cent of the female work- 
ers were 44 years of age or less. 
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FEATURES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PLANS IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


HE research department of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company is now 
engaged in a systematic inquiry into various 
systems of social insurance existing in various 
countries, including unemployment insurance, 
sickness and invalidity insurance, and old 
age pensions. The first of these subjects is 
treated in a pamphlet recently issued (Mono- 
graph 1, in the Social Insurance Series) on 
“Unemployment Insurance: a Summary of 
Some Existing Governmental and Private 
Plans.” The monograph summarizes these 
plans in tabular form indicating the scope of 
each plan, the amount of contributions and 
of benefits, the conditions under which bene- 
fits are paid, the administrative practices and 
the financial status. On the general question 
of the necessity for this class of insurance the 
monograph states that there must be found 
some permanent method of meeting the un- 
employment problem that will take care of 
the unemployment still remaining after in- 
dustrial management has carried “stabiliza- 
tion” methods to their limit and after public 
works and other forms of public relief have 
become exhausted. Hitherto, it is stated, the 
necessary protection has been offered to the 
unemployed only in the form of charitable 
relief; but attention is now being given to 
various forms of insurance as furnishing a 
more satisfactory method, that would sustain 
the standards of the working people of this 
country at high levels; and eliminate the 
stigma attached to charity. After a detailed 
study of the systems existing in Great 
Britain, Germany and Switzerland, the 
monograph proceeds to draw an international 
comparison showing the essential features of 
the plans in the eighteen countries having 
state plans of insurance. These countries are: 
Australia (Queensland), Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Russia, Spain, Switzerland. 

As to the scope of the plans in these coun- 
tries, the monograph remarks that “under 
all plans, whether compulsory or voluntary, 
the general intent seems to be to cover the 
wage-earning population subject to the risk 
of unemployment; but this is by no means 
generally accomplished, even in those coun- 
tries which have compulsory plans, as may be 
seen from the lists of exclusions based on 
occupation. The proportion of the total 
population insured in countries having com- 
pulsory plans is about five times that found 
in countries having voluntary plans.” 


Tt is pointed out that all countries hav- 
ing voluntary schemes include contributions 
from the employee and the state. The em- 
ployer need not and does not participate, 
with the single exception of Denmark, where 
the employer must contribute to a special 
unemployment reserve fund in connection 
with Industrial Accident Insurance. 

“With regard to contributions and benefits, 
there is a fundamental difference in basis be- 
tween the British system and Continental 
systems. The former provides flat rates for 
all members within certain age classifica- 
tions, irrespective of wage, and the latter 
makes contributions a percentage of the wage. 
The British age classifications virtually con- 
stitute a concession to the wage principle by 
admitting special classes for low wage-earners, 
as represented by very young and moder- 
ately young workers.” 

Wide variations are noted between coun- 
tries in respect to waiting period, duration, 
amount of benefit and additional benefits 
granted. The outstanding difference would 
seem to be the nature and extent of addi- 
tional benefits in respect tochildren and 
other dependants. Great flexibility in both 
waiting period and duration of benefit is more 
noticeable under voluntary than under com- 
pulsory plans. The total absence of any re- 
strictions on duration of benefit in Great 
Britain is unique. In a few countries, notably 
Germany, governmental machinery has been 
expressly devised for the purposes of handling 
the Unemployment Insurance Plan. In 
general, however, it may,be said that exist- 
ing machinery, especially that established in 
connection with other forms of social insur- 
ance, has been adapted to the purpose. In 
some countries, unemployment insurance is 
inseparable from other forms of social in- 
surance. 

Countries with voluntary plans leave the 
details of administration in large measure 
to trade unions or similar types of associa- 
tion, while in countries with compulsory 
plans local administration is often effected 
through the medium of labour exchanges, 
with, in general, a greater degree of co-ordina- 
tion between central and local authorities. 

American Experience —The experience of 
the United States so far in regard to unem- 
ployment insurance has been of three kinds; 
union out of work benefits; joint agree- 
ments between the unions and the employers, 
and private company plans. Until recently 
these last have been financed entirely by 
each individual company, but, in the summer 
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of 1980, the General Electric Company 
established a trust fund to which both em- 
ployer and employee contribute. The Ameri- 
can unions having unemployment benefits are 
stated to be concentrated primarily in the 
various branches of the printing trades. For 
example, the International Typographical 
Union, Local No. 6, covers about 10,000 
workers. The usual practice is for these 
unions to maintain a fund for the purpose 
of paying out-of-work benefits to members in 
good standing. These funds are built either 
by each member paying a specified $um for 
a certain number of weeks each year, or by 
a special assessment whenever the reserve 
falls below a given amount. The rules regard- 
ing the payment and amount of benefit vary 
widely in the different unions. 

Another development in strongly organized 
trades is an agreement entered into by the 
manufacturers and the unions to pay unem- 


ployment benefits to union members. In 
some cases both employers and employees 
contribute to the fund out of which benefits 
are to come; in others the employers alone 
are taxed to support the fund. Most of these 
arrangements are found in the various 
branches of the garment trades, the plan of 
the men’s clothing industry alone including 
about 60,000 of the total of approximately 
65,000 workers so covered. The agreement 
between the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America and the Ladies Garment Workers 
Union and the associations of their employers 
have been described in previous issues (LaBour 


‘GazprTe, October, 1928, page 1041, etc.). The 


monograph describes the plans of various in- 
dividual companies having unemployment 
insurance. Several of these plans were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazsrte, April, 1931, page 
423. 


EFFECTS OF AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION ON FARM WAGES 


HE International Labour Review (Gen- 
eva) April, 1931, contains an article by 
L. E. Matthaei, chief of the Agricultural Ser- 
vice, International Labour Office, summariz- 
ing the conclusions that were reached by the 
Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee as to 
the effects of the agricultural depression on 
agricultural labour. This Committee is a 
mixed body composed of twelve members, of 
whom six represent the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office (two govern- 
ment, two employers’, and two workers’ rep- 
resentatives) and six the Permanent Commit- 
tee of the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, Rome. It meets alternately at Geneva 
and Rome about once a year and its recom- 
mendations are submitted on the one hand to 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and on the other to the Per- 
manent Committee of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture. 

The Committee, and the experts who assist- 
ed it, were asked to consider the effects of the 
agricultural depression in four directions, 
namely: on agricultural wages; on the stand- 
ard of living of the agricultural worker; on 
his chances of obtaining measures of social 
protection or of improving those which he 
already enjoys; and on his chances of employ- 
ment. These four points are examined by the 
writer in the light of the opinions expressed 
during the proceedings of the Committee, and 
an attempt is made to indicate some general 
characteristics of the present situation in 
agriculture, and its probable future tendencies, 
in so far as they affect working populations in 
agriculture. 


In the section on agricultural wages the 
committee deals with conditions since 1925 in 
four great producing centres;~—Canada,* the 
United States, Australia and New Zealand — 
as follows:— 

Agricultural wages at best reach to within 
about 10 per cent of unskilled industrial wages, 
but much more often range somewhere about 
one-half such wages; indeed, they often fall 
below one-half. While agricultural wage earn- 
ers have somewhat improved their position in 
relation to cost of living in Canada (especial- 
ly women) and in Australia, in New Zealand 
they had only just managed to get back to 
their old position by 1929, while in the Unit- 
ed States of America they had no sooner done 
so by that year than they again started fall- 
ing behind very rapidly, and have thus almost 
throughout been materially worse off than be- 
fore the war. Meanwhile—and most import- 
ant of all—the gap between agricultural and 
industrial wages shows no abatement. Only 
in Canada was there a slight tendency towards 
closing it, and this soon disappeared. In Aus- 
tralia it has neither widened nor closed; in 
the United States of America and in New Zea- 
land, it had widened. 

The section on Canadian conditions is as 
follows :— 

“Tn Canada, from 1924 to 1927 inclusive, a 
period of stable wage rates and stable cost of 
living, agriculture was by far the worse paid 
out of 13 selected occupations (6 industries). 





*The last issue of the LABouR GAZETTE (page 
498) contained a table showing the wages of 
employees on farms in Canada, 1920-1930. 
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On quoting a weekly wage rate (average over 
‘he whole year) for each of these 13 occupa- 
sions for each of the four years (52 quota- 
sions) it will be found that in all but 7 in- 
stances the agricultural wage rate (including 
the value of board and lodging) is less than 
one-half that of any other occupation in the 
same year, while in no instance is it more than 
a trifle over one-half; in 16 instances it ap- 
proaches one-third or is less than one-third; 
while in 5 instances it approaches one-quarter 
or is even less than one-quarter that for other 
occupations in the same year. 


“Tf the higher rates paid to agricultural 
workers during the summer form the basis of 
estimation—and it is only fair that they should 
do so, as so many workers only accept sum- 
mer rates and afterwards transfer themselves 
to another industry—then the following rates 
emerge: in 37 instances the agricultural wage 
rate is less than one-half or only a trifle over, 
and in 5 instances it is less than one-third or 
a trifle over one-third that for other occupa- 
tions in the same year. 

“The general course of wages was as fol- 
lows: The index of industrial wages started 
at 184 (skilled) and 183 (unskilled) in 1924 
and reached 193 and 188 respectively in 1929; 
the index of agricultural wages started at 197 
in 1924 and dropped to 194 in 1929. In other 
words, agricultural wages rose a little more 
(in proportion) than industrial wages after 
the crisis year of 1921, but gradually failed to 
maintain this slight advantage; with the ex- 
ception of women’s agricultural wages, which 
remained between 244 and 252 over these years 
(final, figure 246). Thus women have really 
improved their position in agriculture since 
the war, both absolutely and relatively to all 
other classes of earners, while men in agri- 
culture have improved their position to a les- 
ser degree in common with their comrades in 
industry, but have not managed to lessen in 
any way the original gap between their wages 
and those of men in industry, being still often 
only able to earm less than one-half, and very 
occasionally only one-third, of what is earned 
in industry. In view of the fact that Canada 
is a country of mechanized agriculture, these 
results are certainly remarkable.” 


In England and Wales, the gap between 
agricultural and industrial wages was not so 
great as in certain other countries, owing, it is 
stated, to the effects of the Agricultural 
Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924. ‘ What the 
English act has done has only been to prevent 
a great widening of the gap between agri- 
cultural and industrial wages after the war, 
such as was noted above in the case of 
Sweden and Germany. It has re-established 
the old relation between agricultural and in- 


dustrial wages. As a matter of fact 
English agricultural workers, if their wages are 
conceived in terms of the cost of living, have 
not improved their position nearly so much as 
agricultural workers in Sweden and Germany; 
what they have done is to keep more level 
with their industrial comrades or rather, in- 
dustrial worker’s wages in England have 
failed to soar ahead as they have so markedly 
done elsewhere, especially in Sweden.” 

The chief characteristic of agriculture in the 
past, it is pointed out, has been its stability. 
This condition is now becoming undermined 
in many countries by the farmer’s uncertainty 
as to his tenure of land and property rights. 
Another radical change is the disappearance 
of the steadiness of output which formerly 
characterized agriculture; this is attributed to 
the “increasing efficiency both of tools and 
of men, i.e., scientific research and discoveries 
applied to soils and plants, mechanization and 
improvement of equipment, rationalization 
and better organization of management, popu- 
lations, and, finally, invention of food, preser- 
vation processes. Consequently, a greatly in- 
creased agricultural production—the word 
“over-production” is to be avoided—not so 
far balanced by adequate increased consump- 
tion, is at the present time a fact to be reck- 
oned with. These three things—the 
threat to the age-old stability of agriculture, 
especially of peasant agriculture, the chance 
of a financial re-organization, and the altera- 
tion in the volume of agricultural output— 
seem to characterize the situation to-day.” 

The writer concludes with the prophecy 
“that a minimum measure of reorganization of 
the agricultural industry is pending, reorgani- 
zation which will tend to demand more skilled 
and more highly organized labour, which 
therefore should be better paid, but rather less 
in quantity.” 





The Western Labour Women’s Social and 
Economic ‘Conference, at a meeting at Sas- 
katoon in May, adopted resolutions in favour 
of free hospital, dental and other health ser- 
vices; that girls should not be allowed to 
work at housework, especially on farms, unless 
another woman was in residence in these 
places; that copies of the Kellogg Peace Pact 
should be hung in all schools for the purpose 
of setting peace ideals before the young; that 
the Dominion and Provincial governments, 
during the unemployment crisis, should pro- 
tect families which have been paying for 
homes by the month and are now in danger 
of losing their holdings. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ALBERTA IN 1931 


ope Legislature of the Province of Alberta 

which was in session from January 29 to 
March 28, 1931, enacted a number of laws 
of interest to labour. These dealt with unem- 
ployment, the regulation of coal mines, the 
employment of children, trade schools, me- 
chanics’ liens and old age pensions. 

The Unemployment Relief Act ratifies and 
confirms an agreement, set out in the Sched- 
ule to the Act, between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the Province 
pursuant to the Unemployment Relief Act 
passed by the Parliament of Canada during the 
session in September, 1930. The agreement 
provides for the payment by the Dominion to 
the Province of an amount not exceeding 
$900,000 and stipulates that wages and hours 
on public works undertaken to relieve unem- 
ployment shall be in accordance with the Fair 
Wages and Hight-hour Day Act and the Fair 
Wages policy of the Government of Canada as 
set forth in P.-C. 1206 dated June 7, 1922. The 
Act provides that the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may authorize the Provincial Treas- 
urer to pay any sums payable by the Province 
under the terms of the agreement without 
other appropriation than is provided by the 
Act. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
also empowered to do whatever is necessary 
for the carrying out of the agreement includ- 
ing the making of and performing agree- 
ments with the municipalities. Prior perform- 
ances are confirmed and ratified. Pending the 
payment of the contributory share a muni- 
cipality may borrow sums not exceeding in the 
aggregate the amount of such contributory 
share, such borrowings to be repayable im- 
mediately on the payment of the contribu- 
tory share. This provision applies to bor- 
rowings effected before the coming into force 
of the Act. 

The Coal Mines Regulation Act was amend- 
ed to raise the minimum age of persons em- 
ployed in mines from sixteen to seventeen 
years, and also to enable the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council to suspend from time to 
time the operation of those provisions of the 
Act relating to the examination of miners and 
the granting of miners’ certificates. 

The Child Welfare Act, 1925, was amended 
in several respects. The Act of 1925 was to 
come into force on proclamation of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council but no proclama- 
tion was issued. The amending Act permits 
the proclamation of the whole or any part or 
parts of the Act. Under the 1931 statute 
when proclaimed, every city or town with a 
population of 5,000 or over must appoint and 


pay one or more agents or officers for the 
enforcement of the Act and give notice of 


_ such appointment forthwith to the children’s 


aid society of the city or town and to the 
Superintendent of Child Welfare. The agent 
or officer will have all the powers of a peace 
officer and authority to enter factories, work- 
shops, stores, homes and all other places where 
children may be employed or congregated, 
and perform such services as may be neces- 
sary for the enforcement of the Act. If a 
city or town neglects to provide and pay such 
officer before February 1 in each year, the 
children’s aid society or the Superintendent 
of Child Welfare may make the appointment 
at a salary approved by the Attorney-General 
and the agent or officer may recover such 
salary from the city or town. The Superin- 
tendent may make rules for the direction of 
the officer and the enforcement of the Act. 


A child under the age of sixteen years who 
is employed anywhere between the hours of 
9 p.m. and 8 a.m. may be apprehended with- 
out warrant as a “neglected child;” formerly 
the hours were from 10 p.m. to 6 am. A 
child under fifteen years of age not exempted 
by law from attending school who habitually 
hawks, peddles or sells articles in the streets 
or public places during school hours or after 
nine o’clock at night may also be apprehended 
without warrant as “neglected.” Formerly 
the age limit was fourteen years. The Child 
Welfare Act, 1925, made it unlawful to em- 
ploy habitually any child under the age of 
fourteen years between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
The age limit has now been raised to sixteen 
years. Pin-boys in bowling alleys have been 
struck off the list of employed children that 
might be dealt with by by-laws of municipal 
councils in cities, towns and incorporated vil- 
lages, since the Billiard Room Art, enacted 
in 1919, prohibits the employment of persons 
under 18 in billiard rooms or bowling alleys. 


The Trade Schools Regulation Act applies 
to any place, conducted by any person, or 
association of persons other than the Univer- 
sity of Alberta or the trustees of a school 
district in which any trade is taught and 
forbids any person to keep or operate 
a trade school unless he is registered 
under the Act. Application for registra- 
tion is to be made in writing to the 
Minister on or before September 1, 1931. If 
the Minister is satisfied that the trade school 
is provided with competent instructors and 
sufficient equipment for the teaching of any: 
specified trade or trades, and is furnishing in- 
struction therein at reasonable rates, he may 
issue a certificate of registration. The Min- 


ister or any person authorized by him is em- 
powered to inspect trade schools, to observe 
methods of instruction and examine business 
books and records and all circulars, pamphlets 
and other material used for advertising the 
school. A penalty is provided for obstruction 
of the inspector. The Minister may cancel a 
certificate of registration if satisfied, as the 
result of inspection or upon credible informa- 
tion, that a trade school is insufficiently pro- 
vided with means of instruction, that charges 
are unreasonable or that regulations with 
respect to advertising are not being observed. 
Any person is guilty of an offence and liable 
to a penalty who carries on, keeps or operates 
a trade school when he is not registered as 
the keeper or operator of such school, or for 
the purpose of giving instruction in a trade 
not specified in his certificate of registration, 
or who enters into a contract for the furnish- 
ing of instruction in a trade other than the 
contract set out in the application for regis- 
tration or one approved by the Minister. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is empowered 
to make regulations prescribing the minimum 
hours of instruction; the maximum fees; the 
terms and conditions upon which money paid 
shall be retained by the payee or be repayable 
to the payer; designating any callings or voca- 
tions as trades within the meaning of the Act; 
prohibiting the use within the province of 
misleading advertising; and generally as to 
the conduct, operation and management of 
any trade school. 

An amendment of the Mechanics’ Lien Act 
provides for the enforcement of a registered 
hen either by action or by the special pro- 
cedure provided by the Act. A new section 
deals with the registration of liens claimed in 
respect of property consisting of an oil well 
or gas well or oil and gas well or held in con- 
nection with such well where such property is 
held under lease or licence from the Crown, 
granted pursuant to the Dominion Lands Act 
or the Provincial Lands Act, or by some per- 
son claiming through or under any person to 
whom such lease or licence has been granted. 
In these cases a claim for registration is to 
be made to the Minister of Lands and Mines 
instead of to the Registrar under the Land 
Titles Act. Upon registration the lien is en- 
forceable in the same manner as a lien regis- 
tered under the Mechanics’ Lien Act. 

The Old Age Pensions Legislation Act, 
which comes into force on Proclamation, pro- 
vides that, in the event of the Parliament of 
Canada substituting for the provisions of the 
Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, other provisions 
whereby the amount to be contributed by the 
province is decreased, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council may enter into any agreement 
which may be deemed necessary and proper 
for the purpose of securing to the province 
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the benefits of such other provisions, and may, 
for that purpose, amend, add to or repeal 
any of the provisions of the Old Age Pensions 
Act, Alberta, in any manner which may be 
deemed necessary in order to adopt and make 
effective in the province any or all of the 
substituted provisions. Every Order in Coun- 
cil made pursuant to this Act is to be pub- 
lished in the Alberta Gazette and submitted 
to the Legislature within fifteen days of the 
commencement of the next session held after 
publication. On publication such Order in 
Council shali have the same force and effect 
as if enacted by this Act unless disallowed by 
resolution of the Legislature. 

The Department of Lands and Mines Act 
provides for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Lands and Mines. By Order in 
Council 537-31 dated May 21, 1931, the ad- 
roinistration of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act was transferred to the newly-established 
Department. 


Resolutions 


On February 3, the Legislature adopted the 
following Resolution :— 

“That this Assembly expresses approval of 
the intention of the Federal Government to 
assume the cost of Old Age Pensions and is 
of the opinion that the entire cost of the 
same should be borne by the Government of 
Canada.” 

On March 2, the following Resolution was 
unanimously adopted :— 

“Whereas unemployment as a chronic con- 
dition for large numbers of working people, 
is inherent to our present economic system, 


and becomes aggravated during periods of 


financial depression; and Whereas the usual 
methods adopted for alleviating same are 
quite inadequate; Resolved, That this As- 
sembly gives its approval to the principle of 
unemployment insurance and believes that 
steps should be taken by the Federal authori- 
ties for the immediate inauguration of such 
a scheme.” 

Two further resolutions of the Legislature 
dealing with unemployment and workmen’s 
compensation have already been noted in the 
Lasour Gazerre appearing respectively in the 
March issue at page 268 and in the April issue 
at page 389. 





A motion introduced in the House of Com- 
mons on May 18, by Mr. W. T. Lucas (Cam- 
rose), “that consideration should be given to 
the setting up of a system of intermediate 
credits for agniculture,” was, on the Prime 
Minister’s suggestion, amended to provide that 
this question should be referred to the Select 
Standing Committee on banking and com- 
merce, with instructions to consider and report 
thereon. With this change the motion was. 
agreed to. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO IN 1930 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Provincial Department of Labour 


NDUSTRIAL conditions in the province 
of Ontario are reviewed in the eleventh 
annual report of the Ontario Department of 
Labour for the fiscal year 1929-30. Included 
in the duties of the department is the ad- 
ministration of the following Acts; The Sani- 
tary and Hoisting Engineers Act; The Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act; the Employ- 
ment Agencies Act; the Steam Boiler Act; 
and the Apprenticeship Act. The operations 
of the Ontario Government Offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada are also 
described. 

Dealing with employment conditions in the 
province the report points out that a 
slackening in industrial activity was general 
during the year in Ontario, as throughout the 
Dominion and in other countries, and quotes 
the employment figures for the province, 
based upon reports received from employers 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, January, 1931, page 46). These 
statistics recorded declines in various manu- 
facturing industries, chiefly in iron and steel, 
lumber and textile products. The mining in- 
dustry and the services group showed fairly 
consistent gains, with smaller advances in 
communication, construction and trade. 


Employment Service—The report of the 
general superintendent of the Ontario Gov- 
ernment Offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada poinis out that operations during 
the year were noticeably affected by the 
general industrial conditions. Commenting 
on the effectiveness with which the situation 
was met by the staffs of the various offices, 
the general superintendent expresses his con- 
viction that “the importance of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is not yet fully 
realized,” and that “the time will undoubtedly 
come when the value of the Service to the 
community at large will be more generally 
recognized.” He suggests that the possibility 
of extending the work of the Service to in- 
clude vocational guidance is another question 
which will have to be faced in the near 
future. The following paragraph from the 
superintendent’s report reflects the situation 
during the year:— 

The total number of vacancies listed with 
the Service—155,514—represents a decrease of 
14.9 per cent as compared with 1929. This 
figure is interesting, inasmuch as general in- 
dices of trade conditions published by banks 
and other financial institutions showed an 


average drop of 15 per cent in 1930 as com- 
pared with 1929. The total number of appli- 
cations, however—237,367—showed an increase 
of 6.1 per cent as compared with the pre- 
vious year. Placements as recorded by the 
Employment Service are designated as 
“Regular” or “Casual,” the former being those 
where the employment is of two weeks’ 
duration or longer. It is very significant 
that the regular placements in 1930 were 25.6 
per cent below those of 1929. The casual 
placements, on the other hand, show an in- 
crease of 11 per cent. The net decrease in the 
total placements is 11.2 per cent which is 
interesting, indicating as it does that there 
was a greater willingness on the part of 
applicants to accept whatever employment was 
available. In other words, if the 1929 relation- 
ship of vacancies to placements had been 
maintained the total placements for 1980 
would have been in the neighbourhood of 
136,000, instead of totalling 141,841, as was 
actually the case. The increase of 6.1 per 
cent of 13,767 persons, also simplified the 
superintendents’ problems in finding a man or 
woman to fill each listed vacancy. 

A new phase in the activities of the Em- 
ployment Service is described as follows: 

“One of the comparatively recent and ex- 
ceedingly important developments in the 
work of the Employment Service of Canada 
is the system of co-operation with 'the Federal 
Department of Immigration in the admuinis- 
tration of what is virtually a Contract Labour 
Law. Under the terms of an Order-in-Council 
which has been in effect for the last two 
years, Canadian employers wishing to bring 
workers into Canada from any other country 
must first file an order for the required help 
with the Employment Service of Canada. 
The order is then circulated throughout the 
entire length and breadth of the Dominion in 
order to give every office a chance to secure 
the man or woman required. If an appli- 
cant possessing the required qualifications 
presents himself at any of the offices, the em- 
ployer’s request for importation may be re- 
fused. This measure is undoubtedly one of 
the best passed in recent years by the 
Dominion Government, assuring, as it does 
protection to the citizens of Canada.” 

In the Handicap Section (where employment 
opportunities are looked after on behalf of 
disabled ex-service men and others crippled 
by injuries) placements of disabled ex-service 
men in 10 offices throughout the province 
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totalled 3,926, the 


6,984. 


applications numbering 


Private Employment Agencies—The private 
employment agencies are licensed under the 
Ontario Employment Agencies Act and are 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Labour. In 1916, when the public employ- 
ment service was organized in Ontario, there 
were 99 private agencies in the province. 
This number has been reduced to 14, of which 
number 12 last year reported placements 
totalling 18,400. 

g 

Factory Inspection—A total of 20,227 in- 
spections were made during the year, accord- 
ing to the report of the chief factory in- 
spector. This was considerably greater than 
last years’ total of 17,944 inspections. The 
aumber of employees in the industries, mer- 
cantile establishments, and office buildings 
inspected totalled 319,556 as compared with 
319,646 in the previous year. Altogether, 
6,996 orders relating to various requirements 
of the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 
were issued as compared with 6,839 in 1929. 
Procedings were taken against one firm under 
Section 33 of the Factory Act for working 
female employees overtime without a permit. 
Reports of 1,626 violations of Acts, in the 
enforcement of which inspectors have a re- 
sponsibility, were submitted, the majority of 
such violations being due to negligence in con- 
nection with orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board. In addition, there were 189 complaints 
received during the year. Upon investigation, 
82 were upheld, 36 not upheld, 14 are pending 
investigation, and 7 did not come within the 
jurisdiction of the branch. Of the total 
number of complaints, the chief causes were: 
hours of labour, 46; lavatories, 14; heat, 11; 
ventilation, 9; boilers, 9. 


Employment—TYhe accompanying — tables 
show the number of employees by sex and 
age in industrial and mercantile establish- 
ments and office buildings, together with hours 
of work, during 1929 and 1930. 


NumBeirR ofr EMPLOYEES IN FACTORIES IN ONTARIO 





Employees 1929 1930 
Malesioveri Otani sctacioetssis slay ehios 240,173 226,957 
Mialesl4'l6 cemmacnicceiminc cn ccneree 653 317 
Bemales over! l Seance -icccee 75,557 88,401 
Hemales ld-18. oc cscducnttds «mene 3,263 3,881 
Children under 14 dismissed....... 50 8 
319, 646 319,556 


Hours or LaBours IN Factories IN ONTARIO 











Number 
Males of 
Employees 
AB hours perawee Kerem cetoeieiciseiyee wictee are elses teins 78,356 
HO OUTS Per Weel eeaaiteei sec stestiiereateiiedaat= 71,568 
4, hours per weelcoaeeeei:.. -inieleteers sictele niele > saloons 25,815 
58; OUTS Per. WeOKna yscieleiielsleintels sisisteie le siete ooleta 9,500 
60! hoursiper wieekswerete st cick sass lem erie 21,671 
Females 
AD HOUTH Per Wee kene(efereiet«ielslelrieferseielelorelet-raietetstete 47,356 
BO ours: per weelksrnc.cswen cs cloceraciias eles 25,386 
54 hours persweekslescneeins semciiiseieieisievsterere « 5,058 
58 Hourpiper week debic «/clese see iereeicntemaiat sae 2,904 
60 hours per wel. cicais ce ocisc ccles ccldcinicie se ste 4,498 


In addition to the numbers in the above 
table there were also 27,444 employees, male 
and female, working approximately 50 hours 
per week. Applications for permits, overtime 
and others, numbered 1,618. 

The examiner of plans of factory buildings, 
who is attached to the Factory Inspection 


. Branch, reports that in spite of industrial 


depression, plans for buildings to the value 
of over $21,000,000 were submitted during the 
year for approval. Although this is about 
40 per cent less than the figures for last year, 
it is considered satisfactory in view of indus- 
trial conditions. This outlay for new buildings 
was proportioned as follows: factories, 53°8 
per cent; office buildings, 38-9 per cent; and 
shops, 7°3 per cent. The report observes that 
almost 30 per cent of the amount scheduled 
for factory buildings has been used for exten- 
sions to existing plants, “indicating the confi- 
dence of experienced manufacturers in the 
certainty of better times near at hand.” 


Accidents—In dealing with accidents to in- 
dustrial workers, the report of the chief fac- 
tory inspector indicates that during the year 
there were 4,817 accidents in the industries 
within his jurisdiction. Of this number 50 
were fatal. The figures for the previous year 
were 7,083 accidents and 68 fatalities. Of the 
50 fatal accidents, 10 were caused by falling, 
substances, 6 by explosions, 6 by falls, 4 by 
burns and scalds, 4 by belts and shafting. 


Boiler Inspection—According to the eigh- 
teenth annual report of the Boiler Inspection 
Branch for the fiscal year, 417 drawings and 
specifications for steam boilers and pressure 
vessels were surveyed and registered, as com- 
pared with 624 in 1929; fifty-seven designs 
were returned to manufacturers for revision. 
The number of new pressure vessels inspected 
totalled 641 as against 831 last year and the 
used pressure vessels inspected numbered 1,582, 
or fifty-four fewer than in-1929. Altogether 
3,522 certificates were issued during the year. 
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a decrease of 340 as compared with those for 
1929. The revenue of the Branch amounted 
to $20,136.84 as compared with $25,167.15 the 
previous year. 


Stationary and Hoisting Engineers—The 
report of the chairman of the Board of Ex- 
aiiners of Stationary and Hoisting Engineers 
indicates increased activity on the part of the 
Board during the fiscal year 1930. The number 
of certificates issued by the Board totalled 
17,865 as compared with 16,037 in 1929, the 
greatest increase being for renewals, which 
numbered 15,871 as compared with 14,149 last 
year, or an increase of 1,722. The number of 
candidates for examination showed an increase 
of seventy-nine, numbering 2,134. Of this 
number 876 were examined in Toronto and 
1,258 at outside centres. Divided according 
to grades, 1,132 were trying for fourth class 
centificates, 474 for third, 155 for second, fifty- 
six for first, 176 for hoisting and 141 for port- 
able certificates. 


Apprenticeship Branch—The report of the 
Apprenticeship Branch states that while “many 
problems remain to be solved and consider- 
able opposition has still to be met before 
suitable programs can be worked out in each 
designated trade, a satisfactory beginning has 
been made,” and that “the development of 
the work to date is encouraging.” 

“The chief development during the past 
year was the inauguration of the assessment 
scheme, under which all employers in desig- 
nated trades are assessed for the purpose of 
paying a living allowance of ten dollars per 
week in lieu of wages to apprentices while 
attending day classes. It is felt that, since all 
employers in the industry will be benefited 
by the proper training of apprentices, all 
should share in the cost of producing an 
adequate supply of skilled workers. By dis- 
tributing the cost over the whole industry the 
burden of any one employer will be kept 
at a minimum. The rate of assessment to 
cover the cost of classes for the coming winter 
has been set at one-eighth of one per cent 
of the payroll for 1929.” 

It is pointed out that arrangements are be- 
ing made to conduct special day classes for 
apprentices in the larger industrial centres to 
be attended by first and second year appren- 
tices from all parts of the Province, and it is 
expected that over three hundred apprentices 
will attend this winter. The instruction will 
be of an intensely practical nature, consisting 
of at least half time in trade training. The 
remaining time will be divided among such 
subjects as blueprint reading, mathematics and 
science directly relating to each trade. 


The number of apprentices registered to 
October 31, 1930, was 1,418, an increase of 
369 since the close of the previous year, and 
the number of active contracts was 1,168, an 
increase of 140. Altogether 129 apprentices 
successfully completed apprenticeship period 
during the year, whereas only thirty-one com- 
pletions took place during the previous year. 


Industrial Safety—A feature of the work 
of the industrial safety division during the 
year was a study of seating conditions in 
factories, especially in the clothing and process 
factories where women have to sit at their 
work for four-hour periods. In order to pro- 
mote correct sitting posture, a model chair 
was designed and three chairs built and subse- 
quently there was an exhibit at the Canadian 
National Exhibition. Other safety work con- 
ducted by the division was the developing and 
building of an air-testing machine for the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, and a study 
of the hazards in the dry cleaning and dyeing 


‘industry to enable the department to draft 


regulations governing the same. 

The work of the caisson inspector was suc- 
cessfully carried on through the year, and it 
is pointed out that through the co-operation 
of contractors engaged on tunnel work satis- 
factory conditions have been maintained for 
the men employed in such construction. As 
illustrative of the care employed in this 
hazardous work, it was emphasized that in 
one job where 500 men were engaged each 
24 hours, there were only three serious acci- 
dents, “indicating great precaution on the part 
of those responsible for the safety of the 
men.” 





The State of New Jersey recently enacted 
a law providing that all dependent persons 
seventy years of age shall receive one dollar 
a day whether they live in the homes of 
relatives or in public institutions; 75 per cent 
of the cost will be met by the State and the 
remainder by the counties; administration is 
in ‘charge of county welfare boards; to insure 
the permanency of the pension fund the State 
will set up a reserve fund out of the proceeds 
of inheritance taxes. In the State of Michigan 
the House last month passed a bill, which was 
forwarded to the Senate, to provide a pen- 
sion up to $1 a day to indigent persons 70 
years of age or over; funds for this purpose to 
be provided by means of a tax of $1 a year 
to be levied upon each person in the State 
aged 21 years or over. A list of the other 
States in the United States having old age 
pension systems was given in the last issue, 
page 507. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1930 


DECIDED decrease in the total number 
of accidents in the province during 1930 


is indicated by the fourteenth annual report | 


of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia, there being 3,489 fewer 
accidents reported in 1980 than in 1929. Fatal 
accidents in 1930, however, showed an increase 
of 24 over 1929, one single disaster in the coal 
mining industry taking a toll of 45 lives. 


Numbers benefiting—The report states that 
during the fourteen years since the Act came 
into effect 352,375 claims have been made 
under it, and that there are now about 175,000 
workmen protected in respect of accidents 
arising out of and in the course of their em- 
ployment. Of the accidents that have 
occurred, 3,200 have proved fatal, and 8,234 
others have resulted in totally or partially dis- 
abling the workmen for life. A's a consequence 
of the fatal accidents there were on the pen- 
sion-list at the end of 1930, 802 widows, 1,151 
children, 182 dependent mothers, 43 dependent 
fathers, and 49 other dependants. There were 
also 1,732 workmen in receipt of pensions for 
the permanent total or partial disability sus- 
tained. Apart from and in addition to these 
there are at any given time approximately 
2,000 temporary disabled workmen receiving 
time-loss compensation in respect of xecidents 
which leave no permanent disability. By 
taking into account the dependants of those 
receiving pensions or time-loss compensation 
it is conservatively estimated that there are 
upwards of 15,000 persons relying in whole or 
in part on the benefits of the Act for their 
sustenance, 


Payroll Statistics —Measuring the industrial 
situation of the Province are the payroll 
statistics of industries coming within the scope 
of the Act. For the purpose of levying as- 
sessments the payrolls of all employers are 
checked each year. The payroll figures for 
1921 totalled $129,518,375; for 1922, $130,592,- 
502; for 1923, $153,548,944; for 1924, $155,410,- 
227; for 1925, $164,216,219; for 1926, $172,862.- 
807; for 1927, $175,815,992- for 1928, $183,576,- 
470; for 1929, $189,839,024. Since an audit of 
all the 1930 payrolls was not to be completed 
for several months after the publication of the 
report the exact figure for that year is not 
given, but it is estimated that it will ap- 
proximate $180,000,000. 

The number of firms employing labour with- 
in the scope of the Act has increased year by 
year. The figures at the close of each of the 
past eight years were as follows: 6,524 in 1923; 


6,838 in 1924; 7,197 in 1925; 7,613 in 1926; 
8,243 in 1927; 8,688 in 1928; 8,888 in 1929 and 
8958 on December 31, 1930. During 1930, 
1,263 new employers commenced employing 
workmen for the first time. Operations were 
resumed by 173 firms. Optional protection was 
extended to the workmen of 177 employers 
whose operations were not compulsorily within 
the scope of the Act. After making due al- 
lowance for all the firms which discontinued 
operating in 1930 there were still 70 more 
firms actively engaged in industry on Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, than at the end of the preceding 
year. 


Rehabilitation—Dealing with the rehabilit- 
ation of physically handicapped workers, the 
report states:—“The re-establishment of 
partially disabled workmen is a_ difficult 
problem in this Province, where so much of 
the work to be done requires able-bodied 
workers. Every year hundreds of workmen 
meet with disabling accidents which impair 
their earning capacity permanently. Many of 
those workmen are capable of much useful 
service to industry, but not in the particular 
work at which they were injured. Their field 
of possible endeavour is restricted by the 
physical handicap they have sustained. Some 
employers feel an obligation to re-engage 
workmen who are crippled in their service. 
Others feel that their legal obligation has been 
met by an award made under the Act, and 
accept no moral obligation to re-establish 
those partially disabled. Crippled workmen 
feel that a larger number of employers should 
recognize their obligation to assist the par- 
tially disabled back to suitable employment. 
We have endeavoured to impress on all em- 
ployers the necessity of absorbing those 
physically handicapped in industry, and in 
some cases our efforts have met with success.” 


Accident Prevention and First Aid—The 
report, as in past years, emphasizes the im- 
portance of developing a “safety conscious- 
ness” in employers and employees. The 
factors entering into the safety problem are 
outlined as follows: “In organized industry 
there are three distinct functional groups, and 
they are actuated by different motives in ap- 
proaching the accident problem. The owner 
group knows that accidents spell waste and 
reduction in profits. The workmen group 
knows that accidents means suffering, mutil- 
ation, and sometimes privation. The third 
group is the management group. Those who 
direet operations are not usually so vitally 
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interested in the financial waste caused by 
accidents and they, as a class, do not ex- 
perience the physical suffering of a personal 
injury, yet on this group actually falls the 
major part of the responsibility for making 
safer working conditions for those in their 
charge. When the owner group becomes 
fully seized with the importance of accident- 
prevention it is not so difficult to convince the 
management and the workmen that unsafe 
practices will not be tolerated. In those 
establishments where safety is made the duty 
of each and every individual the success of 
the safety movement is assured.” 

The value of first aid in reducing the effects 
of injury is also stressed, and it is pointed out 
when employers are required to provide first 
aid equipment, it is the duty of workmen to 
utilize such service. 


Claims—In its presentation of accident 
statistics, the report indicates the striking re- 
duction in accidents in 1930, although, as has 
already been stated, fatalities were more 
numerous, largely owing to a mining disaster. 
The accident totals for the past four years 
were as follows: 30,066 in 1927; 32,793 in 1928; 
36,750 in 1929; and 33,285 in 1980. 

Fatal accidents for the past eight years 
were as follows: 268 in 1923; 236 in 1924; 
213 in 1925; 198 in 1926; 219 in 1927; 251 in 
1928; 253 in 1929; and 277 in 1930. Non- 
fatal accidents for the same period were as 
follows: 24,184 in 1923; 25,566 in 1924; 27,563 
in 1925; 30,167 in 1926; 29,847 in 1927; 32,542 
in 1928; 36,497 in 1929; and 33,008 in 1930. In 
addition to the above there were last year 
about 3,000 other accidents reported, but no 
claims were filed in respect of them. In these 
eases first aid only was furnished and the 
workmen were able to resume work without 
more than three days’ time-loss. Accidents 
last year occurred at the rate of 2,774 per 
month, or 111 for each working-day. There 
was a curtailment in the number of men em- 
ployed in certain classes of work, particularly 
in the logging, sawmilling, and allied in- 
dustries. There was, in turn, a reduction in 
the number of accidents in those industries. 


The lumber industry accounted for 37 per 
cent of all time-loss accidents; the construction 
class 10 per cent; the railroading groups, 9 
per cent; general manufacturing, 7 per cent; 
coal mining, 6 per cent; navigation and steve- 
doring, 5 per cent; and metal-mining, 3 per 
cent. Of the fatal accidents, 32 per cent were 
in the lumber industry; 24 per cent in coal 
mining; 15 per cent in the railroading groups; 
9 per cent in metal-mining; 3 per cent in 
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construction; 3 per cent in navigation and 
stevedoring; and 2 per cent in general manu- 
facturing. 

Sixty-eight per cent of those injured gave 
their nationality as British or Canadian. (In 
this respect the report observes that “from the 
names of some of those who called themselves 
British it was apparent many were of foreign 
extraction.”); 49.9 per cent of the claimants 
were married, and 50-1 per cent were single. 
Only 588 of those who were paid com- 
pensation in 1980 claimed to carry any other 
type of benefits or accident insurance. It is 
pointed out that the fact that less than 4 per 
cent of workmen received any other benefits 
while injured indicates the extent to which 
they rely on the provisions of the Avct to tide 
them over periods of temporary or permanent 
disablement due to industrial accidents. 

Finance—The report explains the method 
used in handling the capitahzed “reserves” 
that have accumulated under the provisions of 
the Act “to meet the periodical payments of 
compensation accruing in future years in re- 
spect of all accidents which occur during the 
year. Elsewhere in the Act,” it is stated, 
“it is provided that widows, children, and 
permanently disabled workmen receive their 
pension awards in monthly payments. The 
unpaid portions of those awards made in re- 
spect of accidents which have already occurred 
are required, under the provisions of the Act, 
to be invested for those widows, children, and 
crippled workmen in securities permitted by 
the ‘Trustee Act.’ The Dominion, Provincial, 
and municipal bonds purchased with those 
award moneys constitute the capitalized ‘re- 
serves. They are held in the names of the 
Minister of Finance and the Board jointly. 
These capitalized reserves are calculated on 
reliable actuarial tables to be exactly suffi- 
cient, using both principal and accumulating 
interest, to pay the beneficiaries the periodic 
pension payments to become due in the 
months and years to come. The claims fin- 
alled during any calendar year are paid for in 
full by the employers operating during that 
calendar year. So far as the employers are 
concerned, they are finished with those claims 
as if they had paid the amount of the awards 
in full in conformity with a judgment of a 
Court. The amount of each award made in 
1930 was taken forthwith out of the assess- 
ments collected from employers operating in 
1930 and placed in ‘reserves, so that em- 
ployers commencing operations in the years 
to come will not be burdened with the cost of 
accidents disposed of prior to their engaging 
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in industry. These ‘reserve’ moneys are in 
reality the property of the widows, children, 
other dependents, and cripples.” 

The financial statement indicates that the 
reserve value at December 31, 1980, was 
$8,076,509.18. 

The statement of the condition of the 
Accident Fund shows that during 1930, the 
amount collected from employers including 
assessments and interest, was $3,582,285; col- 
lections from employers for medical aid 
amounted to $464,538; interest on reserve in- 
vestments, totalled $384,281 and collections 
from workmen for medical aid dues amounted 
to $302,729, making total collections aggre- 
gating $4,733,829. 


Disbursements during the year included 
$1,837,155 paid to workmen in compensation 
and $773,397 paid for physicians, hospitals, 
drugs, etc. Pensions were paid during the 
year to the value of $1,151,117; payments to 
dependents residing in Canada (under a 
statute of 1919) totalled $23,084. The value 
of future payments of claims during 1930 is 
placed at $1,053,344. 

The report includes numerous tables giving 
statistics regarding finalled claims by in- 
dustry; details of finalled temporary dis- 
ability claims by industry, wage loss, length 
of disability, sex, age, etc.; nationality of 
workers; causes of accidents; nature of dis- 
ability, ete. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN SASKATCHEWAN 
Report for First Six Months’ Administration of the Act of 1929 


a first annual report of the Workmen’s 

Compensation Board of Saskatchewan 
is for the half year period from July 2 to 
December 31, 1980; the Act, though signed 
early in 1929, having become fully effective 
for payment of compensation only on July 2, 
1930. The Board, in this its first report, de- 
tails the organization, work, methods of pro- 
cedure and the provisions and regulations 
under the Act (The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was outlined in the Lasour Gazerre, 
April, 1929, page 379, while text of the Board’s 
regulations were published in the issue of 
April, 19380, page 392). 

The period from December 1, 1929, to July 
1, 1930, was spent in organization, in ascer- 
taining and tabulating the employers of the 
province, in sending out payroll forms, in re- 
-celving returns from employers, in assessing 
and collecting on the returns made by employ- 
ers, preparing and publishing the regulations 
necessary to the operation of the Act, divid- 
ing the employers into classes and groups, fix- 
ing the rate of assessment for each group of 
each class and taking all the steps necessary 
to furnish the machinery and funds to en- 
able the Board to begin payment of com- 
pensation and medical aid from midnight of 
July 1, 1930, the date when the Act came 
fully into force. 

The methods followed by the Board in 
dealing with claims for compensation are de- 
scribed as follows:— 

“The manner of dealing with claims is 
very informal. Every injured workman 
should report at once to his employer. The 
employer must within three days of the occur- 
rence of the accident notify the Board of the 
name of the injured workman and the time, 


place and manner of the accident, the name 
of the attending physician and the hospital 
used, if any. The Board then at once mails 
to every party concerned the necessary forms 
for completion. Of course if forms are already 
in the hands of the interested parties they 
should be completed and forwarded in the 
first instance. If the necessary reports come 
back promptly and complete, the claim is 
then ripe for paymént and compensation by 
cheque at par at any bank in the province 
can be mailed in two or three days. Where 
reports are incomplete, contradictory or ques- 
tionable, further enquiry has to be made with 
consequent delay. The continuation of peri- 
odic payments following the initial payment 
must naturally depend on the progress re- 
ports furnished as to the workmen’s condition 
by himself, his physician and his employer. 
These are too often neglected with conse- 
quent delay in payments and dissatisfaction 
to the workman. Notice of every payment 
made either for compensation or medical aid 
is given on the date of payment to the em- 
ployer. When reports come in promptly and 
in order the Board is able to pay compensa- 
tion fortnightly. In cases where this is not 
done, it is due to inability to obtain the neces- 
sary reports. Where the workman’s right to 
compensation is disputed, or where issues of 
fact appearing in the written reports cannot 
be otherwise determined, the Board conducts 
a hearing in the nature of a trial to determine 
the issues of fact and the issues of law, if 
any.” 

The Board made arrangements with the De- 
partment of Railways, Labour and Industries 
by which the factory inspectors of that de- 
partment are empowered to exercise, in addi- 
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tion to the powers given them under the Fac- 
tories Act, the powers of inspectors of the 
Board as to inspection only, as given to the 
Board under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. An account of all accidents reported to 
the Board is furnished to the Department of 
Railways, Labour and Industries. The Board 
considers that by this arrangement duplication 
of inspection work is saved. 

The Board prescribed first aid kits for use 
in every industry in the province, the report 
adding the following comment: “Care was 
taken not to exceed the minimum require- 
ments. Some objections have been raised by 
small employers to procuring these first aid 
kits on account of the expense involved. The 
Board has pointed out to such employers that 
the necessity is the same in a small as in a 
large industry and the cost is not a serious 
item when spread over the years during which 
the first aid kit will be of service, and the 
Board has insisted and will insist that its re- 
quirements regarding the keeping of first aid 
kits shall be strictly complied with.” The 
Board expresses its intention to give active at- 
tention, in co-operation with employers 
and employees, to the reduction of industrial 
accidents. 

Included in the report are tabular statistics 
on various phases of the six months’ opera- 
tions. It is pointed out, however, that these 
statistics do not give and cannot give a true 
picture of the work actually accomplished in 
1930. and that it will not be until the end of 
1931 that a complete account of the work in 
1930 can be given. Subject to future revision 
the provisional financial statement for the 
year shows that for all classes the total in- 
come and credits amounted to $551,115.48 as 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A report, dealing with statistics of accidents 
and compensation proceedings during 1929 
under the workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability Acts, was issued recently by 
the Home Office of Great Britain. This 
report indicates that in seven large industrial 
groups—shipping, factories, railways, docks, 
mines, quarries and construction—a total of 
£6,569,918 was paid out in compensation in 
1929. During that period the average num- 
ber of workers employed in the seven groups 
was 7,450,112, the number of fatal accidents 
was 2,819, and non-fatal accidents totalled 
478,602. The comparative figures for 1920 
were: number of employees, 8,348,150; fatal 
cases, 3,531; non-fatal cases, 381,986. The 
amount paid in compensation increased in the 
ten year period from £5,978,009 in 1920 to 
£6,569,918 in 1929. 
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against expenditures and charges of $350,- 
724.88. The total number of firms in the 
various groups and classes as at December 31, 
1930, was 4,124. The estimate of wage ex- 
penditure indicates a total of $28,284,196.43. 
During the period under review there was a 
total of 2,307 compensated accidents. Of 
this number, 18 were fatal, 15 involved per- 
manent disability, 1,305 temporary disability, 
and 969 necessitated medical aid only. The 
time loss through accidents in the six months’ 
period totalled 13,902 days. The average age 
of injured workmen was 35:46 years while the 
average weekly wage was $23.81. 


The accompanying table indicates the 
estimate of wage expenditure by classes in 
Schedule 1 from July 2, to December 31, 
1930. 

















Class Wage 
Expenditures 
$ 

Canadian Pacific Railway...............0.60- 1,641,432 37 
Canadian National, etc..............0..00008: 1,900; 000 00 
Provincial Government.§ a. se ecusesiien ite n gael eee vere 
Dominion Governinent,,.. sae. .:ictensemetionts «| netmieenacteeee 
Regina, Moose Jaw and Saskatoon .-| 1,099,205 00 
Other municipalities, public utilities, etc...... 1,961,479 10 
Dumbering, furniture, etcin. csdese.ss cedsor cee 349,062 00 
Planing anills etcscsedeek ce tones oe oan ele 1,114,720 38 
Manine S95 sbi ck oak bs «ce meine tne ga ealeomeae 2,124,092 98 
Sand, brick, glass products, etc.............-. 349,500 92 
Metals, autos, jewellry, etc...............006 2,284,848 11 
Gasoline, chemicals, paints, etc...... es 361,538 11 
Breweries, canning, tobacco, etc 228,561 66 
Milling, grain elevators............-5+ ..| 8,055,093 94 
Meats, packing houses, etc............0.00000: 454,113 14 
Dairy products, bakeries: .../i.22.cccs~ essen 987,241 66 
Leather goods, stationery, etC...........00005 1,296,023 83 
Cartage, wholesale, street railways, etc....... 3,617,498 80 
Construction, C665. 5. 05. thie cee nbeine oa ete een 4,074,037 81 
Construction (power lines, caisson, railroad)..| 1,385,746 67 


28,284,196 43 


in Great Britain in 1929 


In 1929 the average amount paid in cases 
of death was £287; in cases of disablement 
the average amount (including cases settled 
by payment of a lump sum) was £12 ls. 
The average amount paid in lump sums was 
£88 1ls., while the average amount paid in 
weekly payments (including weekly payments 
made prior to settlement by a lump sum) 
was £8 9s. The proportion of compensation 
paid in the seven industries in fatal cases was 
12:3 per cent of the total amount paid for 


compensation. The percentages for the 
different industries were as follows: Shipping, 
29-4; factories, 10-0; docks, 11-5; mines, 
11-0; quarries, 17-0; constructional work, 


15:1; and railways, 27-2. 
It is pointed out that the cost of £6,569,918 
paid out in 1929 in compensation does not 
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represent the total charge on the industries. 
To this figure must be added the administra- 
tion expenses, medical and legal costs of 
employers, insurance companies and mutual 
indemnity associations together with the 
amounts placed in reserve and the profits 


JuNE, 1981 


earned by the insurance companies. If all 
these items were taken into account, it is 
estimated that “the total amount paid in the 
seven great industries in 1929 in respect of 
workmen’s compensation cannot have fallen 
far short of £8,500,000.” 





Licensing of Moving Picture Operators in Saskatchewan 


New regulations governing theatres, public 
halls, film exchanges and moving picture 


machines in Saskatchewan were published in’ 


the Saskatchewan Gazette, May 30, 1931, 
amending the regulations published in March, 
1926 (Lasour GazeTtTn, April, 1926, page 310). 
The new regulations provide for the applica- 
tion of the Canadian Electrical Code (LABourR 
‘GazettE, March, 1930, page 290) in connection 
with installations in theatres and public halls. 
It is provided that in all theatres using syn- 
chronized sound projection, where more than 
one projection machine is used, there shall be 
two operators on duty at all times when the 
theatre is open to the public. One shall be 
duly licensed to operate the equipment used 
and his assistant shall also be licensed but may 
have a standing of a lower degree. In thea- 
tres in towns and villages, where incandescent 
light is used for projection, a duly licensed 
apprentice may, in the discretion of the min- 
ister, act as an assistant to the operator. 

All operators must obtain a licence by pass- 
ing an examination. The licences are of three 
classes: first class operators are eligible to 
operate any equipment. Second class opera- 
tors are eligible for employment in any theatre 
except those equipped with transverters, motor 
generators, mercury arc rectifiers, or other sim- 


ilar apparatus specified by the minister and 
may act as assistants to first class operators. 
Third class operators may be employed as 
assistants to first or second class operators in 
urban centres of a population of less than 
7,500 and operate equipment in any theatre 
where incandescent light only is used for pro- 
jection purposes. 

A first class operator must possess a second 
class standing and have served as an assistant 
to a first class operator, using corresponding 
equipment, for a period of not less than three 
months. The applicant must have served at 
least twenty hours each week in an operating 
room under actual operating conditions for the 
period mentioned. Such proof may be in the 
form of a certificate signed by the operator 
with whom he served. 


Every applicant for examination as a second 
class operator must (a) have served an appren- 
ticeship of not less than six months under a 
duly licensed operator or (b) have held an 
operator’s licence or standing, for that length 
of time, in Saskatchewan or elsewhere, of a 
degree satisfactory to the examiner or board 
of examiners. 


Applicants for examination as third class 
operators shall be at least 18 years of age. 





MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN ONTARIO IN 1930 


eee tenth annual report of the Mothers’ 
Allowances Commission of Ontario for 
the year ending October 31, 1980, states that 
there continues to be a steady increase in the 
number of beneficiaries and a corresponding 
increase in the amount expended under the 
Act. 

The Commission was established under the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act of 1920, to adjudicate 
upon applications forwarded by local boards 
on behalf of mothers of two or more depend- 
ent children. The municipality in which a 
beneficiary has resided for one year is re- 
‘quired to contribute one-half the amount of 
the allowance granted in each case, the re- 
mainder being paid by the province. The 
cost of administration of the Act is also borne 
‘by the province. The amount of the allow- 


ance is determined by the Board within limits 
fixed by regulation under the Act. The rate 
in cities is $40, $45, $50, and $55 per month 
for mothers with 2, 3, 4 and 5 children; in 
towns and country districts the rates are 
lower. The commission may grant an addi- 
tional allowance for larger families. The 
commission is now composed of the follow- 
ing members; the Hon. David Jamieson, M_D., 
M.C.P.8. (former Speaker of the provincial 
Legislature), chairman; Miss Belle Thomp- 
son, vice-chairman; Mrs. Minnie Singer; 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. J. Murphy, K.C.; and 
Mr. A. J. Reynolds. 

The number of families under the care of 
the Commission at the end of the financia} 
year was 5,626, being 267 in excess of the 
number at the same time in the previous 
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year. The number of children in these 
families was 16,908, being an increase of 924 
over the previous year. The amount of 
money paid to beneficiaries was $2,394,088 
whereas during the previous year it was $2,- 
306,083, showing an increase of $88,005. The 
increased cost to the province is explained in 
the report as follows:— 

“These increases shown are greater than 
might be expected in proportion to the in- 
crease of population, but may to some extent 
be owing to the public being better informed 
about the Act and the greater desire to take 
advantage of its provisions. Another reason 
is that on account of the unemployment 
situation, many older children of beneficiaries 
who may have been working and contribut- 
ing to the support of the family and this 
source of revenue being cut off, has made it 
necessary to extend public assistance to 
families who, under normal conditions, would 
be self-supporting.” 

Beneficiaries —As mentioned previously, the 
number of families receiving allowances, to- 
gether with the number of children in those 
families, at the end of the fiscal year (Octlo- 
ber, 1930) was 5,626, and 16,908, respectively. 
However, the statistics indicate that the num- 
ber of families on the allowance list varies 
from month to month, and the total number 
during the entire year was 6,712 families and 
19,620 children under 16 years, the average 
number of children per family, being 2-92. 
The average monthly increase in the number 
of beneficiaries and the amount disbursed was 
22°25 and $5,909.58, respectively. 

The cost of administration was $84,116.73, 
being 3-54 per cent of the amount expended. 


This rate was slightly higher than last year, 
but was lower than in any other year since 
the Act came into force. 

As already stated, half the disbursements 
for mothers’ allowances are borne by the 
province. The province also bears all the 
cost of allowances in unorganized districts, 
which, in 1929-30, amounted to $193,730. In 
addition the province assumes full charge of 
any amounts made to those lacking one year’s 
continuous residence in any municipality. 
This total during the year was $6,465. The 
payments by municipalities during the year 
amounted to $1,084,742.50. In the 10 years 
since the Act has been in force, the net cost 
to the province was $10,116,531.50 while the 
share of the municipalities during the same 
period was $7,767,910.25. 

Of the 6,712 families receiving allowances, 
3,303 were in the cities; 3,267 were in the 
counties and judicial districts; and 92 were 
in the towns. The average number of child- 
ren in these families was 2°77 in the cities; 
3°03 in the countries; 3:37 in the judicial 
districts; and 2-79 in the towns. 

The cause of dependency in 4,507 cases was 
the death of the father. In addition there 
were 1,485 cases where the father was totally 
incapacitated. Desertion was the cause of 
dependency in 452 cases, while in 268 cases 
both the father and the mother were dead 
and the children were in charge of a foster 
parent. 

Of the total number of beneficiaries 64-48 
per cent were Canadian; 27:42 per cent were 
other British and 9-10 per cent were of foreign 
birth. 





New Industries Established in Canada 


The Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, Minister of 
Finance, in the course of his speech in the 
House of Commons on June 1 introducing 
the budget for the current fiscal year, referred 
to the new industries that have been estab- 
lished in Canada since last August. “Since 
August, 1930,” he said, “there has been a 
marked influx of new concerns from outside 
countries into the Dominion. It will be some 
time before full details in regard to capital 
invested, number employed, etc. can be 
secured since some are still in process of or- 
ganization, but eighty-seven such concerns 
have already been listed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and the number con- 
tinues to grow. Of the eighty-seven, seventy- 


four are United States manufacturing con- 
cerns, eleven are British—seven manufactur- 
ing and four non-manufacturing—and two are 
French. 

“These firms represent considerable diversi- 
fication in industry. United States firms in- 
clude eight in the vegetable products groups, 
such as foods and rubber; two animal pro- 
ducts; eight textile; eight wood and paper 
products; twenty iron and steel; twelve non- 
ferrous metals; three non-metallic minerals; 
nine chemicals and allied products; two min- 
ing, and two miscellaneous. British firms in- 
clude three textile, six iron and steel, one 
chemical and one miscellaneous. The two 
French firms are textile manufacturers.” 
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CIVIL SERVICE FEDERATION OF CANADA 
Fourteenth National Convention, Ottawa, May, 1931 


HE fourteenth national convention of the 
Civil Service Federation iof Canada was 
held at the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, on May 
28 and 29. The report of the executive showed 
the following associations of Federal civil ser- 
vants as constituting the Federation:—the 
Civil Service Association of Ottawa; Do- 
minion Customs and Excise Officers’ Associa- 
tion; Federated Association of Letter Car- 
riers; Dominion Public Works Association; 
Quebec Marine Civil Service Association; 
Nova Scotia Marine Civil Service Association ; 
Saint John Marine Civil Service Association; 
Meteorological Civil Service Association (To- 
ronto); Dominion Grain Inspectors’ Associa- 
tion (Fort William); Immigration Employees 
Association of Canada (Halifax); Dominion 
Weighing Department Association; Office 
Cleaners’ Association; Quebec Marine Labour 
Association; Maritime Fisheries Civil Service 
Association; Dominion Civil Servants Asso- 
ciation (Victoria) ; Champlain and Lorne Dry- 
Docks Employees Association; Quebec Immi- 
gration Branch; Prevailing Rates Employees 
Dominion Lighthouse Depot Association (Pres- 
cott); Department of Labour Association of 
Toronto; Niagara Falls Immigration Associa- 
tion; Windsor and District Immigration As- 
sociation; Montreal Pensions and National 
Health Civil Service Association; Department 
of Pensions and National Health Civil Service 
Association of Toronto and Hamilton; Do- 
minion Grain Inspectors Association (Winni- 
peg); the Canadian Federal Grain Employees 
Association; Railways and Canals Employees 
Association (Prescott); Interior Civil Service 
Association Alberta Unit; Interior Civil Ser- 
vice Association, Manitoba Unit; Edmonton 
District Income Tax Association; Halifax 
Naval Civil Service Association; National De- 
fence Employees Association (Quebec Ar- 
senal); Civil Service Association of Yukon; 
Dept. of Railways and Canals Association 
(Cornwall) ; Dominion Postal Clerks (Ottawa 
Branch). Of these thirty-four associations, the 
executive reported eighteen as having affiliated 
since the 1928 convention. The membership 
was well represented at the convention, 50 
delegates being present. 

The report of the executive outlined in de- 
tail the study given to and efforts put forth 
by the executive on the questions of salaries, 
amendments to the superannuation system, the 
securing of a National Civil Service Council, 
permanency of office, the securing of a maxi- 
mum work day of eight hours, organization 
within the Civil Service, and publicity work in 
behalf of the Civil Service. 


The procedure followed by the convention 
was to resolve itself into committees for the 
purpose of intensively studying the executive 
report, for considering Association resolutions, 
and for recommending policies to the incom- 
ing executive. 

The more important resolutions reported by 
the committees and adopted by the conven- 
tion are as follows:— 

On the question of the general salary level 
in the Civil Service it was recommended that 
the executive study present economic trends 
with relation to the historical trend of salaries, 
and with a view to taking such future action 
on this question as seem necessary from time 
to time. It was also recommended that the 
minimum annual increase of $120 per year be 
again sought. 

On superannuation it was decided that the 
executive should continue its efforts to secure 
the improvements to the Act of 1924 which 
have been indicated by previous conventions, 
these including chiefly a further opportunity 
to elect to come under the Act, superannua- 
tion for prevailing rates employees, the mini- 
mum return in event of retirement on with- 
drawal, earlier retiring age, etc. 

On the subject of the National Civil Service 
Council the convention reiterated the desire 
of the Federation to have such a Council set 
up and also recommended the establishment 
of an Appeal Board. 

On Civil Service insurance it was decided 
to seek amendments to give further protec- 
tion to the equitable right of those who, for 
any reason, discontinue payments to the fund. 

On permanency of office it was decided to 
press to have made permanent long term 
temporaries, and, further, to have Civil Ser- 
vice employment with respect to transfers 
made more flexible in order that layoffs may 
be obviated. 

On promotions the executive was instructed 
to work on the drafting of a uniform system of 
promotions, based on the merit system, and 
also to endeavour to have present procedures 
improved. 

On the eight-hour day it was recommended 
that the principle of the Order in Council 
on this subject be more fully adopted. 

It was decided to appear before the Beatty 
Commission on service problems. 

On organization it was decided to continue 
past efforts for the purpose of securing mem- 
berships throughout the whole Civil Service. 

It was decided to continue publication of 
the Civil Service Review in the interests of 
the Civil Service as the Federation organ. 
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By arrangement during the convention the 
delegates were addressed by the following :— 
Hon. H. H. Stevens, M.P., Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, on ‘the Govemment and the 
Civil Service; by Hon. Senator G. D. Robert- 
son on the Government and Civil Service 
Organization; by Sir William Clark, High 
Commissioner from the United Kingdom, on 
the British Civil Service; by Hon. Dr. W. Je 
Roche, Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, on the Civil Service of Canada; and 
by His Worship Mayor J. J. Allen of Oitawe 
on Ottawa and the Civil Service. 

The executive elected for the ensuing term 
is as follows:— 

President, Mr. V. C. Phelan; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Ist, Mr. T. H. Burns; 2nd, Miss E. L. 
Inglis; 3rd, Mr. J. A. Maclsaac; 4th, Mr. D. 
T. Robichaud; 5th, Mr. R. H. Bull; Secretary, 
Mr. W. J. Callaghan; Treasurer, Mr. V. L. 
Lawson; and Headquarters’ Executive Coun- 
cil, Messrs. T. R. L. MacInnes, A. Bell, P. L. 
Smyth, C. F. Spence, T. R. Montgomery, C. J. 
Tulley, J. H. Ryan, and Miss E. G. Dufour. 

Provincial Vice-Presidents :— 

Prince Edward Island, Mr. S. T. Gallant, 
Charlottetown, Fisheries Department. 


Joint Council for Government 


Part V of the Public Service Act (Revised 
Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1930, chapter 8), 
makes provision for the establishment of a 
Joint Council for the purpose of hearing and 
determining appeals from decisions of the 
Public Service Commission in regard to the 
classification or grading of civil service posi- 
tions, and generally for the purpose of hearing 
and adjudicating upon complaints of employees 
with respect to matters arising in the course 
of their duties, and upon appeals of persons 
dismissed. 

The joint council consists of three members 
appointed by the government (including one 
member of the Executive Council), and five 
elected by the employees of the public ser- 
vice, provided that not more than three mem- 
bers elected ‘by the employees shall sit at a 
hearing of any appeal or complaint. Only 
permanent employees may vote in the election 
of members of the joint council. The ap- 
pointed members hold office during pleasure, 
while ‘the term of those elected is for three 
years, with the privilege of re-election. 

The Act provides that as soon as possible 
after the establishment of the Joint Council 
the members shall meet for the purpose of 
electing a chairman and a vice-chairman, and 
appointing a secretary, who shall not be a 
member of the Council. Four members con- 


Nova Scotia, Mr. 
Health Department. 

New Brunswick, Mr. W. M. Campbell, Saint 
John, Customs Department. 

Quebec, Messrs. J. E. Power, Quebec City, 
Marine Department; and J. Sauvé, Montreal, 
Post Office Department. 

Ontario, Messrs. W. A. McGuire, Toronto, 
Customs Department; W. Wilson, Fort Wil- 
liam, Trade and Commerce Department 
(Grain Commission); and A. H. Lavery, 
Windsor, Immigration Department. 

Manitoba, Mr. J. T. Bailie, Winnipeg, Cus- 
toms Department. 

Saskatchewan, Mr. George White, Regina, 
Post Office Department. 

Alberta, Mr. A. Elliott, Edmonton, Customs 
Department. 

British Columbia, Mr. A. C. Salt, Vancou- 

er, Customs Department. 

Yukon, Mr. G. I. MacLean, Dawson City, 
Interior Department. 

It is proposed to hold the next convention 
in 1933. 


He B, Madd, Halitax, 


Employees in Saskatchewan 


stitute a quorum, provided that at least two 
of those present are representatives of the 
government and two of the employees. Meet- 
ings are held monthly, with special meetings 
as required. The Joint Council has authority 
to make rules and regulations regarding pro- 
cedure in lodging appeals and complaints, and 
also regarding procedure at meetings, and 
copies of such rules and regulations are re- 
quired to be sent immediately to all employees 
in the public service. The Joint Council may 
decide questions brought before it by a major- 
ity vote of those present. 

A person against whom a complaint is made 
must receive reasonable notice of the time and 
place fixed by the Joint Council for the hear- 
ing thereof, and be furnished with a copy of 
the complaint. Such a person is entitled to 
every reasonable facility for making his de- 
fence. For the purpose of hearing and ad- 
judicating upon any appeal or complaint the 
Joint Council has full power and authority 
under the Public Inquinies Act. When it has 
finally adjudicated upon an appeal or com- 
plaint the Council must send a copy of its 
adjudication to the Public Service Commis- 
sion for such action as may be required; and 
a copy must also be sent to the clerk of the 
Executive Council. 
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Personnel Administration Council in United States Civil Service 


The following order establishing a Council 
of Personnel Administration for employees of 
the government of the United States was 
signed by President Hoover in April, 1931. 
The United States Government employs about 
half a million persons, there being a “turn 
over” of about 40,000 employees each year. 

To the Heads of Departments and Inde- 
pendent Establishments :— 


1. For the purpose of developing in the 
Federal government a more effective and eco- 
nomical system of employment and person- 
nel management, and to promote the general 
welfare of the employees of the national gov- 
ernment, there is hereby established a Coun- 
cil of Personnel Administration under the 
chairmanship of the President of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

2. The Council shall consist of the heads of 
the departments, the President of the Civil 
Service Commission, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the chief of the Bureau 
of Efficiency, the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. The president of the 
Civil Service Commission shall act as chair- 
man of the Council. 

3. The director of research in personnel ad- 
ministration of the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission shall serve as director of the 
Council of Personnel Administration and shall 
carry out the projects approved by the board. 
He shall appoint a project committee consist- 
ing of representatives of departments and ad- 
visory committees, who shall assist him in 
formulating projects to be submitted to the 
executive committee. He shall also appoint 
such planning and advisory committees as 
shall be necessary. 

4. The following five members of the Coun- 
cil shall constitute an executive committee: 
Chairman—President of the Civil Service 
Commission; the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary’ of 
Commons, and the chief of the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency. This executive committee shall (a) 
take action of plans and projects submitted 
by the director, subject to the ratification by 
the council; (b) present general plans to the 
director for formulation into projects. 


5. The head of each department or inde- 
pendent establishment shall designate the em- 
ployee best qualified to carry out in his estab- 
lishment a fact-finding study, which shall be 
carried out as outlined by the Civil Service 
Commission. The findings of this study shail 
show the present personnel practices of the 
Federal government, shall serve as a basis for 
improvements, in selection, flexibility of regis- 
ters, announcements, transfers, promotions, 
training, and co-ordination of personnel activ- 
ities and administration, and shall indicate the 
extent to which the government service does 
offer, or can be made to offer, a partial or a 
permanent career. 


6. The Council of Personnel Administration 
shall: 

(a) Establish a liason system between the 
Civil Service Commission and the several de- 
partments; 

(6) With the assistance of advisory com- 
mittees composed of representatives of indus- 
try, business organizations and educational in- 
stitutions, and through co-operation with these 
organizations, make available to the govern- 
ment the best developments in personnel ad- 
ministration outside of government service, 
and make available to the public and to edu- 
cational institutions authoritative information 
regarding employment by the Federal govern- 
ment, and 

(c) Prepare specific plans for improvement 
and co-ordination of personnel administration 
in the Federal service, and co-operate with 
such departments and establishments as may 
desire to adopt such plans. 


7. Each department representative shall 
also carry out in his department such of those 
projects hereafter approved by the council as 
the head of his department shall desire to 
have carried out. 

8. Members of the council are authorized to 
assign to this work such members of their 


staffs as they believe essential for making this 
order effective. 





The Hydro Board of Hamilton, Ontario, 
recently engaged the services of six former 
employees of the Dominion Power and Trans- 
mission Company who were above the age 
limit fixed for employees entering the pension 
scheme of the organization. It was decided 
to obtain’quotations from insurance companies 
for insuring these men for $1,500 each up to 
the retiring age of 65 years and provide for 
them a pension of $365 after the age of 65, 
the board to pay an amount equivalent to five 
per cent of the men’s wages and the employees 
to pay the remainder of the premiums. 


There are in the United States twelve 
International Labour organizations which have 
a system of old-age pensions. Data supplied 
to the Bureau of Labour Statistics by 11 of 
these show that they had 13.049 pensioners 
in 1930, and paid in pensions during the year 
the sum of $3,408,180. Of this amount more 
than one-third was paid by one organization 
—the International Typographical Union. 
During the 4-year period, 1927 to 1930, the 
number of persons cared for through the 
medium of old-age benefits by these organiza- 
tions rose from 6,839 to 18,049, while the 
amount of benefits rose from $2,362,476 to 
$3,403,180, or 44 per cent. 
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ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL OFFICIALS IN INDUSTRY OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


(pee eighteenth annual convention of the 
Association of Governmental Officials in 
Industry of the United States and (Canada was 
held in Boston, Mass., May 18-22, the open- 
ing session being a complimentary dinner to 
the delegates tendered by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. Gen. E. Leroy Sweetser, 
commissioner, Department of Labour of 
Massachusetts, presided. In the absence of 
Governor Joseph B. Ely, Mr. Dewitt Dewolf, 
secretary to the governor, extended a welcome 
on behalf of the state. Mr. Joseph McGrath, 
acting mayor, welcoming the delegates on be- 
half of the city of Boston. 

The opening business session of the associa- 
tion was held on May 19, the president, Mr. 
W. A. Rooksbery, of Arkansas, presiding. Mr. 
John Scully, representative of the mayor 
spoke a few words of welcome, which were 
replied to by the president. Mr. Frank J. 
Plant, chief of the Labour Intelligence Branch 
of the Canadian Department of Labour, spoke 
on behalf of the Dominion. The roll call of 
members showed that the Departments of 
Labour of Canada and of the United States 
were represented, as were also those of the 
province of Ontario and the States of Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, and Pennsylvania, 
the total number of deelgates and visitors 
being 1138. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Louise E. Chultz, of Minnesota, showed that 
30 states and provinces had paid dues during 
the year, the receipts, including balance on 
hand from 1930, amounting to $1,049.10; ex- 
penditures, $522.07; leaving on hand $527.03. 
Mr. Charles E. Baldwin, assistant commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Labour Statistics, United 
States Department of Labour, reported on the 
status of safety codes in the various states of 
the union, following which brief reports on 
new legislation were presented by delegates 
from the member states and provinces. 

Miss Maud Swett, of Wisconsin, fifth vice- 
president, presided at the morning session of 
the 19th, at which Miss Anne S. Davis, direct- 
or of the Vocational Guidance Bureau, Board 
of Education, Chicago, Illinois, read a paper 
on “Re-evaluation of Some Phases of the 
White House Conference on Child Welfare,” 
following which reports were received from 
delegates regarding the extent to which recom- 
mendations of the White House Conference 
had been carried out. “What Do Accident 


Records Indicate is Happening to Minors 
Under 18 Employed at Hazardous Occupa- 
tions” was the title of a paper read by Miss 
Beatrice McConnell, director, Bureau of 
Women and Children, Pennsylvania. The dis- 
cussion on this paper was lead by Mr. James 
E. Reagin, chief inspector, Industrial Board, 
Indiana, following which reports were pre- 
sented by representatives of states and prov- 
inces regarding what is happening to employed 
children under 18 years of age, and what is 
being done to protect them. 


The morning session of the 20th, which was 
presided over by Dr. E. B. Patton, of New 
York, third vice-president, was set aside as 
an employment session. The first paper read 
was entitled “How to Stabilize Employment,” 
and was presented by Mr. Edwin 8. Smith, of 
Boston, author of “Reducing Seasonal Em- 
ployment.” This was followed by a paper 
entitled “Unemployment Remedies,’ by Dr. 
Wm. T. Foster, of the Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research. A paper on “Employ- 
ment Statistics” was given by Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck, director, Industrial Studies, Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York. 


The afternoon meeting of the 20th, which 
was also termed an employment session, was 
presided over by Mr. H. C. Hudson, general 
superintendent of Ontario offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada. The first paper 
entitled “Relief of Unemployment in the 
United States and Europe,’ was by Miss 
Mary B. Gilson, formerly of the Industrial 
Relations Counsellors, New York, followed by 
an address on the “Work of the President’s 
Committee on Unemployment,” by Mr. Fred. 
C. Croxton, of the President’s Emergency 
Employment Committee, Ohio. At this session 
Mr. H. L. Brunson, of the United States De- 
partment of Labour, spoke for the United 
States Secretary of Labour, Hon. Wm. N. 
Doak, who sent his regrets at being unable to 
attend the convention. At this session also a 
report on American Standards Association pro- 
jects was presented by Mr. Cyril Ainsworth, 
assistant secretary of the American Standards 
Association, New York. 

The morning meeting of the 21st, which was 
designated the industrial safety session, was 
presided over by Gen. E. Leroy Sweetser, 
second vice-president. The first paper pre- 
sented was entitled “Industrial Safety by an 
Employer of Labour,’ and was read by Mr. 
H. L. Nickerson, who substituted for Mr. John 
F. Tinsley, vice-president of the Crompton 
and Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Massa- 
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chusetts, by whom the paper was prepared. 
This was followed by a paper on “What I 
Would do, Based on my Experience to Make 
Work Places Safe, Were I an Employer or 
Owner.” By Mr. James L. Gernon, director, 
Bureau of Inspection, Department of Labour, 
New York. “How the Massachusetts Safety 
Council Asists the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labour and Industries” was a paper 
by Mr. Lewis E. McBrayne, general manager, 
Massachusetts Safety Council. A report was 
presented on recommendations for the organi- 
zation and operation of a state factory inspec- 
tion service by Mr. Alfred Briggs, of the 
American Association for Labour Legislation. 

The afternon session of the 21st, presided 
over by Mr. John Roach, deputy commis- 
sioner, Department of Labour of New Jersey, 
was devoted to the consideration of industrial 
diseases. A paper on “Lead Poisons” was read 
by Dr. Joseph C. Aub, associate professor of 
medicine at Harvard University, followed by 
a paper on “Dust Hazards and the Prevention 
_ of Injury from the Same,” by Dr. W. Irving 
Clark, instructor in industrial medicine at 
Harvard School of Public Health. The con- 
cluding paper was on “Dangerous Chemicals,” 
and was given by Dr. Leonard Greenberg, 
associate sanitary engineer, United States 
Public Health Service connected with the 
school of public health of Yale University. 


At the concluding session on May 22, which 
was presided over by Mr. W. A. Rooksbery, 
the president, consideration was given to the 
recommendations regarding the problem of 
unemployment, the discussion being led by 
Mr. H. C. Hudson, of Ontario. Mr, T. E. 
Whittaker, commissioner, Industrial Commis- 
sion of Georgia, led a discussion on how to 
build up the Association of Governmental 
Officials in Industry, this being followed by 
an endorsement of the suggestion of the re- 
tiring president that the objects and prin- 
ciples of the association should be made known 
to all the provinces of Canada and the states 
of the union. 


The convention went on record as favouring 
federal co-operative supervision and financial 
aid in the development of state employment 
offices in the United States rather than an 
independent system of federal employment 
offices. 

Another resolution adopted approved of co- 
operation with the committee on the regula- 
tion of the employment of minors in hazardous 
trades which was organized by the Children’s 


Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labour on the recommendation of the White 
House conference to collect and analyse in- 
formation which might be used as a basis 
for the formulation of scientifically determined 
standards for the protection of children and 
young persons from occupational hazards, 
which standards may serve as a guide to the 
various states in the revision of their legisla- 
tion in this field. 

The convention went on record as being in 
favour of comprehensive and reliable informa- 
tion with reference to the trends of employ- 
ment and the earnings of wage-earners, and 
suggested that all state bureaus of labour or 
like agencies which are not already engaged in 
the collection of pay-roll data to undertake 
such collection periodically and systematically, 
the scope of such data to include the building 
industry, wholesale and retail trade, public 
utilities, agriculture, office employment, em- 
ployment in hotels and retaurants and all 
other important fields of employment. 

Other resolutions adopted were (1) that 
the association urge the labour officials of all 
the States to stimulate interest in the child 
labour recommendations of the White House 
Conference ‘and to assist in securing the adop- 
tion of those standards in their respective 
States; and (2) inviting the co-operation of 
the proper authorities with a view to insuring 
adequate protection from industrial accidents 
to minors who are taking courses in vocational 
and trade training schools. 

Officers elected for the ensuing term were 
as follows: President, E. Leroy Sweetser, 
commissioner, Department of Labour and In- 
dustries of Massachusetts, Boston; firse vice- 
president, Dr. Eugene B. Patton, director, 
Bureau of Statistics and Information, Depart- 
ment of Labour, New York; second vice- 
president, T. E. Whittaker, commissioner, 
Industrial Commission of Georgia, Atlanta; 
third vice-president, A. W. Crawford, deputy 
Minister of Labour of Ontario, Toronto; 
fourth vice-president, Edward F.  Seiller, 
deputy State labour inspector of Kentucky, 
Louisville; fifth vice-president, Mrs. Isabella 
Summers, Bureau of Women and Children 
of the Department of Labour of New Jersey, 
Newark; secretary-treasurer, Miss Louise E. 
Schutz, superintendent of the Division of 
Women and Children, Industrial Commission 
of Minnesota, St. Paul. 


Buffalo, N.Y., was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for 1932. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 
Order of Railway Conductors 


The fortieth convention of the Order of 
Railway Conductors was held at Kansas City, 
Mo., May 4-23, 1931, with approximately 675 
delegates in attendance, being presided over 
by senior vice-president S. N. Berry. (Presi- 
dent E. P. Curtis, who took ill after arriving 
in Kansas City, died on May 7.) 

In the address of the late president, which 
was presented to the convention, reference 
was made to the impairment of economic effi- 
ciency arising out of jurisdictional and result- 
ant controversies among the organizations of 
the running trades; and he made the sugges- 
tion that the first step to overcome these diffi- 
culties, so far as protective activities were con- 
cerned, would be to effect a consolidation of 
their insurance departments into one associa- 
tion or company. All members of the exist- 
ing organizations would be required to take 
out insurance in this new association or com- 
pany, and membership hereafter would be 
conditional upon joining the insurance asso- 
ciation. A resolution was adopted by the con- 
vention instructing the incoming president to 
endeaveur to carry out the suggestion of the 
late president. 

One of the most important subjects to come 
before the meeting was the report of a special 
committee on insurance, appointed at the 
previous convention, with instructions to make 
a complete financial and actuarial survey of 
the mutual benefit department, and to present 
a plan for placing this department on a more 
permanent basis. After a prolonged discus- 
sion, in which legal and actuarial advice was 
received, the convention adopted a plan 
whereby the mutual benefit insurance was 
placed on a legal reserve basis, and to be ad- 
ministered by a committee composed of the 
president, senior vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer. The special committee recom- 
mended that it be compulsory for the mem- 
bers to become insured, but by a vote of the 
delegates participation was made optional. 

Provision was made that the accident and 
other funds of the Order should be invested 
in such securities as are required by the laws 
of the State of Iowa, having first been ap- 
proved by a two-third vote of the board of 
directors. 

The convention decided upon a program to 
secure legislation in Congress establishing a 
permanent pension system for all railroad em- 
ployees over sixty-five years of age. 

By unanimous vote the delegates adopted a 
memorial resolution which detailed the late 
President Curtis’s long career of service with 


the organization, and added heartfelt senti- 
ments of appreciation and tributes of respect. 

Resolutions were adopted containing the fol- 
lowing recommendations, etc.:— 

The lmiting of freight trains to 70 cars 
and passenger trains to 14 cars; 

The reduction in hours of service from 16 
tor 12. 

The pardon of Thomas Mooney and the 
release of W. K. Billings; 

The board of directors to be authorized to 
name a successor to the president in case of 
his retiring or death; 

Opposition to the action of railway com- 
panies requiring conductors to handle pas- 
senger and motor trains of one or more cars 
without a brakeman or flagman; 

A 100-mile day for conductors in passenger 
service; 

That the newspaper Labor be reduced in 
cost to all subscribers and that the president 
ascertain the organization’s equity in Labor; 

Efforts to secure agreements whereby only 
members of the Order of Railway Conductors 
shall be used as conductors, and that 60 days 
be given non-members to joi the Order or 
lose their seniority ; 

Enacting of legislation to control bus and 
truck rates; 

That efforts be made to protect the inter- 
ests of the Order of Railway Conductors in 
manning light engines, gas, electric or steam 
cars or other self-propelled machinery ; 

A national train length law; 

That the operation of any train with more 
than one engine be prohibited; 

That the legislative representative in Canada 
be required to report to all divisions in Can- 
ada, as well as to the President; 

Granting state and legislative committees 
authority to enact by-laws for their guidance; 

Authorizing the president to appoint a com- 
mittee to make a study of conditions, investi- 
gate and compile statistics and evidence 
relative to long train operations; 

Limiting the length of future conventions 
to twelve days, with an extension of two days 
only on a two-third vote of the delegates. 

A resolution seeking to reduce convention 
representation was defeated. 

Chief officers elected were: President, S. N. 
Berry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Senior vice-presi- 
dent, J. A. Phillips, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. E. Rogers, Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 
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The election of legislative committees will 
be held triennially instead of biennially as 
heretofore. 


President S. N. Berry 


The newly elected president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors is a Canadian, having 
been born at Erin, Ont. He commenced rail- 
roading as a bridge carpenter in 1883, but 
became a brakeman on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway the following year. Owing to injuries 
he left the company and did not re-enter the 
service until 1887. The next year he became 
a freight conductor and in 1905 was promoted 
to passenger service. President Berry joined 
the Order of Railway Conductors in 1892, and 


was a delegate from Nipissing lodge, North 
Bay, Ont., to the Pittsburgh convention in 
1903. Since August, 1905, he has been an 
officer of the Order continuously, being elected 
a vice-president in 1907, and senior vice- 
president in 1919. At the Kansas City con- 
vention in May, 1931, he was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding the late E. P. Curtis. Mr. 
Berry is the second Canadian to be elected 
during 1931 to an important post in the labour 
movement, Mr. E. W. A. O’Dell, of Hamilton, 
Ont., early in the present year being elected 
to the position of secretary-treasurer of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, with head- 
quarters in Boston, Mass. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees 


The sixth triennial convention of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees was held at Denver, Colo., during 
the third week in May, and completed its 
business in the shortest time in the organiza- 
tion’s history. Officials of the Brotherhood 
estimated that every minute saved in the 
time of the convention checked an outlay of 
forty dollars. 

The convention adopted a policy in regard 
to the social and economic problems of the 
members, which followed closely the recom- 
mendations contained in President Harrison’s 
opening address. A committee was appointed 
to prepare and submit to referendum, pro- 
posals regarding payment of death benefits. 
If none of the plans submitted are approved, 
the death benefit will be $300, without regard 
to age or length of membership. A _ pro- 
posal to hold conventions every four years 
instead of every three years was defeated. 


Resolutions were adopted recommending: 


State and federal 
buses and trucks; 


regulation of motor 


Railroad consolidation without increasing 
unemployment; 

The five-day week and six-hour day with- 
out reduction in wages; 


The enactment of legislation providing for 
old age pensions, federal workmen’s com- 
pensation, and compulsory job insurance; 

Modification of the Volstead Act, so as to 
legalize the sale of light wine and beer; 

Opposition to the agitation for cancellation 
of European debts; 

Formation of an American labour party 
similar to that in England; 

Public operation of railroads; 

Amendment to the United States Railway 
Act of 1926 to make mandatory the creation 
of regional and national boards of adjust- 
ment; 

Limiting of parcel post packages to twelve 
pounds; 

Calling on Governor Rolph of California to 
pardon Tom Mooney and W. K. Billings, and 
for whose defence each delegate pledged two 
dollars. 

Chief officers elected were: President, 
George M. Harrison, 701 Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks’ Bldg., Cincinnati, O.; Secretary- 
treasurer, George S. Levi, 706 Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks’ Bldg., Cincinnati, O. F. H. 
Hall, Montreal, Que., was elected a vice-presi- 
dent, while Arthur Blackwell, Weyburn, 
Sask., was elected to the board of trustees. 

New Orleans, La., was chosen as the next 
convention city. 


Labour Edueaticnal Association of Ontario 


The 29th annual convention of the Labour 
Educational Association of Ontario was held 
in Hamilton on May 25, with about 100 dele- 
gates in attendance. The delegates were wel- 
comed on behalf of organized labour by 
Mr, J. Fred Reed, president of the Hamilton 
Trades and Labour Council, the civic welcome 
being extended by Mayor John Peebles and 
supplemented by Mr. Samuel Lawrence, one 


of the city controllers. Mr. E. W. A. O’Dell, 
the president, replied to the address of wel- 
come, referring to his recent appointment to 
the secretary-treasurership of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union with headquarters in 
Boston, and stating that consequently he 
would not be a candidate for re-election. Mr. 
George Keen, Brantford, secretary of the Co- 
operative Union of Canada, also addressed 
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the delegates, making special reference to the 
swecess of the co-operative movement in Great 
Britain, and stated that it had been of great 
assistance to the trade union movement in 
that country in times of stress. 

The report of the executive, which was 
adopted, commented on the serious unemploy- 
ment situation which had continued during 
the past year, and referred to the efforts of 
organized labour to offset such conditions by 
(1) a shortening of the work day and work 
week; (2) maintenance of wage rates at a 
level sufficient to ensure adequate purchasing 
power; (3) restriction of immigration con- 
sistent with the supply and demand for labour; 
and (4) establishment of unemployment in- 
surance. It was recommended by the ex- 
ecutive that the affillated organizations em- 
brace every opportunity to further the claims 
of the labour movement for this last men- 
tioned measure of reform. 

The report also reviewed the activities of 
the executive during the past year, which 
included (1) opposition to the passage of the 
Election Deposit Bill; (2) efforts to establish 
fair wage bylaws in various municipalities; 
(3) participation in various delegations before 
public bodies in the interests of wage-earners; 
(4) reporting violations of the Minimum Wage 
Act; and (5) efforts to have McMaster Uni- 
versity establish a summer school for girls and 
women engaged in industry. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer showed 
the finances of the association to be in a satis- 
factory condition. 

Resolutions on the following matters were 
adopted by the convention: 

Protesting against magistrates imposing 
severe sentences, including the lash, on boys 
“eonvicted of comparatively minor offences”; 

Condemning cadet training in schools and 
urging the substitution of a system of phy- 
sical training; 

Protesting against the policy of certain 
public utilities in eliminating workers of over 
45 years of age; 

Calling for a revision of the minimum wage 
regulations of Ontario so as to remove alleged 
injustices resulting from the provision allow- 
ing 20 per cent piece workers to be exempted 
from minimum wage orders; 

That administration of the provincial One 
Day’s Rest Act be placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Factory Inspection Department; 

That the Old Age Pension Act be amended 
so as to reduce the pensionable age to 65 from 
70 as at present; 

Favouring enabling legislation so as to make 
the Federal Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act fully operative in Ontario; 
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That court witness fees be raised on a basis 
at least equal to those paid to jurors; 

Urging payment of compensation to students 
of technical schools who receive injuries dur- 
ing training courses; 

Favouring the forming of workers’ educa- 
tional classes in all localities under the direc- 
tion of the Workers’ Educational Association 
of Ontario; 

Pledging support to all efforts to extend the 
sale of union-labelled products; 

Urging that action be taken with a view 
to securing greater benefits to workers in the 
paper-making industry through stabilization of 
employment. 

The convention also went on record as 
favouring and supporting movements aiming 
at disarmament on land, sea and air and the 
prohibition of the use of poisonous gases in 
war. 

Mrs. Jean Laing, of Toronto, secretary of 
the United Women’s Educational Federation 
of Ontario, presented a review of the work 
carried on by that body during the past year, 
the report showing that the federation had 
been very active in advocating matters in 
harmony with the policy of organized labour. 

Officers elected were; President, Larry 
O’Connell, Toronto; vice-president, Ald. Hum- 
phrey Mitchell, Hamilton; secretary-treasurer, 
Ald. Rod Plant, Ottawa; executive board, 
F. Acherknecht, Kitchener; Wm. Parsons, St. 
Thomas; Chas. Foreman, London; A. Donald 
Dear, Ottawa; F. W. Maxsted, Hamilton; 
J. Bird, Toronto; Ald. Peter Grant, St. Cath- 
arines; B. 8. McSween, Niagara Falls, and 
Wm. Coplen, Thorold. 





The amounts of mothers’ allowances in Al- 
berta during May were slightly reduced in 
some cases in order to correspond with reduc- 
tions in the cost of living. The Mothers’ 
Allowances Act specifies no definite amount, 
and in practice each payment is fixed after 
consultation between the provincial govern- 
ment and the municipality concerned, having 
regard to the circumstances of individual cases. 
The Attorney General of the province re- 
cently explained that each case on the list was 
being carefully scrutinized, and that where cir- 
cumstances were found to be such as to show 
that living costs of the family had been re- 
duced during the past year the allowances 
were being reduced accordingly. There had 
been no general reduction, he said, but in view 
of the economic situation and the necessity 
for the government to make its funds go as 
far as possible, an effort was being made to 
revise the payments on this account without 
changing the proportionate status of the fam- 
ilies concerned. 
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CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Sixtieth Annual Convention, Vancouver, June, 1931 


HE 60th annual general meeting of the 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association was 
held at Victoria, B.C. on June 1-3, the dele- 
gates including representatives of industries in 
every province of the Dominion. 

Mr. Elmer Davis, in his opening address as 
president said that manufacturers of Canada, 
from Halifax to Vancouver, had one com- 
mon task, the upbuilding of the Dominion. 
They were inclined at times to be impatient, 
but should remember that Canada and Cana- 
dians have progressed a long, long way in the 
last fifty years. The difficulties of the present 
situation, he considered, had been greatly over- 
emphasized. Depressions such as the present 
one were periodic: there had been several 
such periods in Canada, but each had been 
followed by one of greater prosperity. Mr. 
Davis said that when the recovery comes— 
“and there are many who see signs of it now” 
—Canada would be in the van of the im- 
provement; hard work, efficiency and reliance 
on proven principles would aid in the recovery. 
Manufacturers, he continued, would have to 
reduce the costs of production, and must en- 
deavour to market better products at lower 
prices; industrial research would play a great 
part in this movement. The same develop- 
ment was taking place in regard to agri- 
culture and improved production methods 
would go far to solve problems of the farm. 


The development of inter-Empire trade, Mr. 
Davis said, offered a great field for the ad- 
vancement of Canadian industry; and there 
would be a changed re-alignment of com- 
merce within the Empire. 

Referring to western conditions the presi- 
dent pointed out that astonishing development 
along industrial lines had taken place in the 
western provinces in the last decade, and this 
development had strengthened the Associa- 
tion in its efforts to build up the Dominion. 
He anticipated that the growth would con- 
tinue until possibly manufacturing would vie 
with agriculture as leading industry of the 
west. 

Honorary officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows:— 

President: Mr. W. H. Miner, Granby, Que- 
bec. 

First Vice-President: 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Second Vice-President: 
derson, Montreal, Quebec. 

Treasurer: Mr. T. F. Monypenny, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Mr. J. H. Walsh is the General Manager, 
and Mr. J. T. Stirrett, the General Secretary 
of the Association. 

The report of the Industrial Relations 
Committee, which was adopted by the Con- 
vention, was as follows:— 


Mr. W. C. Coulter, 


Mr. George Hen- 


Report of the Industrial Relations Committee 


International Labour Organization 


I. Fourteenth Sesston International Labour 
Conference 


The 14th Session of the Internations! La- 
bour Conference was held in June, 1930, in 
Geneva, Switzerland. The employers of 
Canada were represented by Mr. J. H. Roaf, 
a past President of the British Columbia 
Division, who had as his adviser Mr. H. W. 
Macdonnell, Secretary of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee. The Canadian Government 
was represented by Mr. Gerald H. Brown, of 
the Department of Labour and Dr. W. A. 
Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer at Geneva, 
and Canadian labour by Mr. Tom Moore, 
President of the Trades and Labour Congress, 
and Mr. J. T. Foster, of Montreal. 

Of the 55 countries which are members of 
the International Labour Organization, 51 (the 
largest number on record) sent delegates. Of 
the 51 countries represented, 23 were Euro- 
pean, 4 were Central and South American, 6 
were British Empire and 5 were Asiatic, viz. 
China, Japan, India, Persia and Siam. 


The items on the agenda and the action 
taken thereon were as follows: 


1. Forced Labour—A Draft Convention was 
unanimously adopted embodying the undertak- 
ing to suppress the use of forced or com- 
pulsory labour in all its forms within the 
shortest possible period. The imposition of 
such labour for the benefit of private inter- 
ests was to be immediately prohibited, as well 
as the use of such labour for work under- 
ground in mines. During a transitional period, 
recourse night be had to forced labour for 
public purposes only as an exceptional mea- 
sure, and subject to conditions defined in the 
Convention. The question of final abolition 
would be considered after five years. 

In addition to the Draft Convention two 
recommendations were adopted embodying 
principles for the avoidance of indirect com- 
pulsion to labour and laying down rules to be 
observed in the regulation of forced labour. 

The above-described action was the result 
of collaboration between the Governments, 
the employers and the workers of colonial 
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powers such as Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium and Portugal, no opposition being of- 
fered by any of the parties interested. 


2. Hours of Work of Salaried Employees — 
By 86 votes to 31, the Conference adopted 
a Draft Convention providing that the hours 
of work of persons employed in commercial 
establishments and offices should not exceed 
forty-eight in the week and eight in the day; 
provided, however, that the weekly maximum 
might be so arranged that on one or more 
days the hours worked might amount to ten. 
Provision was made for exemptions and ex- 
ceptions. 

By 103 votes to 18, the Conference adopted 
three recommendations in favour of national 
inquiries into hours of work in (a) hotels, 
restaurants and similar establishments, (b) 
theatres and other places of public amuse- 
ment, and (c) establishments for the care of 
the sick, infirm, destitute or mentally unfit, 
such establishments being excluded from the 
Convention. The question of adopting special 
Conventions to cover them would be con- 
sidered within four years. 

The employers, with one or two exceptions, 
notably the French employers’ representative, 
were entirely opposed throughout to the pass- 
ing of a Draft Convention on the subject of 
hours of work of salaried employees, taking 
the view that international legislation on such 
a subject was not required and would be im- 
possible in any case to make uniform or 
to administer with uniformity. As will be 
seen from the vote, however, the majority 
of the governments supported labour, so 
that a convention of. some kind was inevi- 
table. } 

The efforts of the employers were therefore 
directed to securing certain amendments 
which would make the convention as little 
harmful as possible and conversely opposing 
certain amendments proposed by labour, such 
as to make the eight-hour day and forty-eight- 
hour week apply to such workers as secre- 
taries and employees in hospitals, hotels, 
theatres, etc. So far as the latter three classes 
of employees are concerned, the labour section 
of the Conference having failed to get them 
included within the scope of the convention, 
succeeded in securing three recommendations 
that countries which do not at present con- 
trol their hours of work, should make special 
investigations into the conditions obtaining 
and report within four years to the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 


3. Hours of Work in Coal Mines—A Draft 
Convention limiting hours of work of under- 
ground workers in coal mines to 73 hours 
from bank to bank, failed to obtain the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority on the final vote. 


The employers were unanimously opposed 
throughout to an international convention on 
hours of work in coal mines, believing that the 
matter was not one for international regula- 
tion. Conditions were so different in the 
different coal-producing countries that real 
uniformity all round was impossible to 
achieve and the arbitrary fixing of shorter 
hours would inevitably (1) handicap certain 
coal-producing countries in competition with 
others, and (2) increase the already serious 
economic difficulties which confront the coal 
industry as a whole in competing with oil, 
electricity, etc. The result, it was urged, 
would be the reverse of beneficial to the very 
people on whose behalf the change was being 
sought, 1.e., the workers. 

Mr. J. H. Roaf, as Canadian employers’ 
representative, pointed out the necessity of 
bearing in mind, in connection with such a 
question, the competition of a great coal-pro- 
ducing country like the United States which, 
not being a member of the International La- 
bour Organization, would not be bound by 
any limiting conventions to which the mem- 
ber states might commit themselves. 

In the result, as has been pointed out, the 
Draft Convention failed to obtain the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority. 


Il. Fifteenth Session 


The 15th Session of the International La- 
bour Conference will be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, commencing the 28th of May. 
The items on the agenda include the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Age of admission of children to em- 
ployment in non-industrial occupations. 

(2) Hours of work in coal mines. 

(3) Review of all Conventions which have 
been in force for ten years, including those on 
unemployment, eight-hour day, age of admis- 
sion of children to industrial employment, 
night work of young persons employed in in- 
dustry, employment of women during the 
night. 

The Canadian delegation is to consist of the 
Hon. G. H. Ferguson and Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
representing the Government, Mr. P. M. 
Draper, Secretary of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, and Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secre- 
tary of the Industrial Relations Committee, 
representing labour and the employers re- 
spectively. 


III. Meeting of the Governing Body 


At the request of the South African em- 
ployer member of the Governing Body, i.., 
the Board of Directors of the International 
Labour Organization, Mr. John R. Shaw, a 
past President of the Association, attended a 
meeting of the Governing Body held last 
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October in Brussels. This is the first time the 
Association has been represented at a meet- 
ing of this body which, in addition to pre- 
paring the agendas for the conferences, exer- 
cises supervision over the work of the per- 
manent secretariat of some 422 employed at 
the headquarters of the Organization in 
Geneya. Mr. Shaw submitted an interesting 
report on the work of the Governing Body, 
emphasizing among other things the import- 
ance, from the point of view of a high-labour- 
standard country like Canada, of doing every- 
thing possible to bring about an improve- 
ment in the labour conditions in the less ad- 
vanced countries. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


In Alberta, Saskatchewan and Ontario in- 
creased benefits have been pressed for, includ- 
ing an increase in the scale of benefits from 
663 per cent to 75 per cent. These requests 
have been definitely refused in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, and in Ontario a Royal Com- 
mission, appointed to investigate the whole 
question of the working of the Act, has held 
public hearings, at which the Association was 
represented, but has not yet made its report. 
In Alberta also a special committee has been 
appointed representative of the Government, 
the employers and the employees to carry 
out a thorough investigation and recommend 
any amendments which it may consider neces- 
sary. 

It is of interest to note that the demands 
made by labour in Ontario included proposals 
that the scope of the legislation should be 
broadened to include a certain measure of 
both unemployment insurance and _ sickness 
insurance. Thus, it was proposed that in- 
jured workmen should continue to receive 
compensation, even after recovery, until they 
resumed their former work or secured other 
suitable employment. It was also proposed 
that the interpretation of the word “accident” 
should be broadened so as to include many 
disabilities which are not at present com- 
pensated for. The position taken by your 
Committee was, in brief, that it was no part 
of the function of a workmen’s compensation 
act to provide unemployment or sickness bene- 
fit and that it would be altogether’ unsound 
and improper to extend the scope of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in the manner 
proposed. 

In Quebec a new Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act has been passed, modelled closely on 
the legislation in force in Ontario, the benefits 
being practically identical with those in On- 
tario and the right of self-insurance being ac- 
corded to the same class of employers as in 
Ontario, i., railway and navigation com- 


panies, public utilities, municipalities, ete. The 
effort made to secure the right of self-insur- 
ance for the larger industrial corporations was. 
unsuccessful. 

In New Brunswick a Royal Commission has 
been appointed to report on the working of 
the Act, particularly on the financial side, but 
its report has not yet been made. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


The only matters of note in connection with 
minimum wage legislation have been an 
amendment of the British Columbia Male 
Minimum Wage Act, making it clear that the 
Act applies to all male workers, and the de- 
mand in Manitoba to bring boys up to 18 
years of age under the Act. This was success- 
fully opposed by our Manitoba members on 
the same grounds on which a similar proposal 
was recently opposed in Ontario, the principal 
one being that such a provision would not be 
in the best interests of the boys themselves. 


Thirteen Month Calendar 


It will be recalled that at the 1928 Annual 
Meeting of the Association a resolution was 
passed favouring a change from the present 
calendar of 12 months of unequal number of 
days to a 138 month calendar of 28 days each, 
and offering the Dominion Government the 
co-operation of the Association in the event 
of a National Committee for Canada being set 
up. 

It is of interest to note that National Com- 
mittees on Calendar Reform have been set 
up in more than 30 countries, and that a Con- 
ference is to be held in October of this year 
for the purpose of considering and, if pos- 
sible, agreeing to draw up, a Draft Treaty for 
Calendar Reform, to be submitted to the 
various countries for their ratification. 


The 13 month calendar movement has made 
striking progress during the last three years. 
The United States National Committee re- 
ports that American opinion is very much in 
favour and that already a substantial number 
of large companies have adopted the new sys- 
tem. Similar reports come from Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Japan and other 
countries. In Great Britain, among organiza- 
tions which have already adopted the new 
system, are all the railway companies, the Gen- 
eral Electric and allied companies, the Im- 
perial Chemicals and all chemical producers, 
the Miners’ Federation, etc., ete. 

Your Committee desires to express its ap- 
proval of the proposed change as being in the 
interests of economy and efficiency and to re- 
commend that it should be given all possible 
support. 
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Unemployment 


It will be recalled that at the last Annual 
General Meeting a resolution was passed re- 
questing the Industrial Relations Committee 
to make a special investigation into employ- 
ment conditions along the following lines:— 

1. To ascertain and to define the causes of 
the lack of employment, particularly at cer- 
tain periods; 

2. To consult with members of the Asso- 
elation and others in regard to these causes; 

3. To secure part time employment at least, 
for those who are now out of work; 

4. To suggest methods of providing addi- 
tional opportunities which with those existing, 
will furnish all the people of Canada, who 
are willing to work, with employment at fair 
wages and under satisfactory conditions. 

Pursuant to these instructions the Commit- 
tee proceeded to make an investigation into 
unemployment in Canada with special refer- 
ence to industry. Two circulars were sent 
out to the membership advising what the 
Special Committee was doing and asking for 
information as to the present situation and the 
outlook for the immediate future. The re- 
plies, which were unusually numerous, went to 
show that conditions were worst in the Prairie 
Provinces, next worst in British Columbia and 
Ontario, Quebec being somewhat better than 
the two latter provinces and employment in 
the Maritime Provinces being almost up to 
normal. The replies also showed that the 
great majority of employers were doing their 
utmost by regularizing employment, by manu- 
facturing for stock and by carrying out re- 
pairs, etc., to keep a maximum of workers 
in at least part time work. It is of interest, 
in this connection, to note what striking re- 
sults, in the way of reducing unemployment, 
have been achieved in a number of the large 
American concerns, by careful forecasting of 
the year’s requirements and spreading produc- 
tion evenly over the year, by cutting out all 
possible overtime, by transferring people from 
slack to busier departments, by securing co- 
operation from customers in the way of regu- 
larizing the flow of orders, and other such 
methods. 

Due to the continuance of unusual unem- 
ployment in Canada, requests are being made 
in certain quarters for a state system of un- 
employment insurance. The Alberta Legis- 
lature at its recent session passed a resolution 
in favour of unemployment insurance legisla- 
tion and the governments of the three Prairie 
Provinces have asked Premier Bennett to con- 
vene a Dominion-Provincial Conference to 
discuss the subject. In the House of Com- 
mons on April 29th Premier Bennett declared 
that his Government was unalterably opposed 
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to any non-contributory scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance, but approved in principle of 
a federal contributory system of unemploy- 
ment sickness and invalidity insurance, pro- 
vided it was participated in by all the Prov- 
inces as well as by the Dominion, the em- 
ployers and the employees. The Prime Min- 
ister pointed out that no satisfactory scheme 
could be devised until the most careful an- 
alysis had been made of the statistics of popu- 
Jation and employment, which were now being 
compiled, and until satisfactory arrangements 
had been made with the Provinces. 


The Premier also referred to one of the dif- 
ficulties in the way of introducing such a 
scheme in a country like Canada, which has 
always impressed your Committee as being 
most serious, viz. the difficulty of apply- 
ing such a system to agriculture, which still 
represents perhaps the largest single body of 
workers in the country, and which, along with 
other seasonable occupations, such as ship- 
ping, building, lumbering, etc., accounts for 
the bulk of ordinary unemployment in Canada. 

It is apparent to all who give consideration 
to the question of federal insurance against 
unemployment, sickness and invalidity that it 
is a most important and far-reaching problem, 
including as it does such subsidiary questions 
as to whether or not agriculture, and such 
seasonal industries as fishing, lumbering, ship- 
ping and construction are to be included; and, 
if they are not included, what shall be done 
with their unemployed; and as to how the 
cost of a national system is to be fairly dis- 
tributed over all sections of the population. 

In view of the complexity of the whole 
problem, your Committee strongly urges 
members of the Association to study it care- 
fully, during the coming year, particularly in 
its application to their various industries and 
also to the localities in which they live. 


Old Age Pensions 


It will be recalled that six of the provinces 
have now passed old age pensions legislation 
ancillary to the Dominion Old Age Pensions 
Act of 1926, under which the Dominion pays 
50 per cent of the cost of the pensions. It 
has been intimated that the Dominion pro- 
poses, in the near future, to assume a substan- 
tially larger proportion of the cost. Your 
Committee feels that this is an appropriate 
time to reiterate the view which the Associa- 
tion took when this legislation was first intro- 
duced, viz., that the sound type of old age 
pensions legislation is not the non-contribu- 
tory deserving-poor type, which has been 
adopted in Canada, but the contributory “all- 
in” type, under which no distinction is drawn 
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between the poor and the non-poor but both 
alike are pensioned, provided they contribute. 
Your Committee is convinced from its study 
of the experience of other countries that the 
principle of “selecting the poor’ has been 


proved to be unsound in that it encourages 
thriftlessness and fraud and saps that spirit 
of self-reliance and independence which is so 
essential to the social and political well-being 
of any community. 


CANADIAN ENGINEERING STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 


ali Canadian Engineering Standards As- 
sociation recently published its 1930 
Year Book, being the fifth of the series. The 
Association was organized during the latter 
part of the great war, at the suggestion of the 
British Board of Trade and the British En- 
gineering Standards Association. This latter 
organization, the first central body to be es- 
tablished for the work of industrial standardi- 
zation, was founded in 1901 and for fifteen 
years was alone in the field, all other na- 
tional standardizing bodies having been 
founded subsequently to 1915. The Cana- 
dian Engineering Standards Association or- 
ganization committee was formed in 1917, and 
immediately took up work on certain ma- 
terials required for war purposes, and on 
January 21, 1919, letters patent were issued 
by the Secretary of State authorizing the for- 
mation of the Association. The Canadian 
Engineering Standards Association in age is 
the eighth on the list of twenty-one similar 
organizations throughout the world. 


The main object of the Association is to pro- 
mote the establishment of industrial standards 
by providing an organization to receive re- 
quests for standardization, investigate their 
desirability and arrange for the formation of 
committees, comprising representatives of 
both manufacturers and users, to determine 
standards that will be acceptable to all inter- 
ests concerned. The Association itself is not 
concerned, nor does it take any active part, 
in the preparation of the specifications, but it 
reviews the findings of committees, to satisfy 
itself that the standards have been properly 
prepared, and finally arranges for their pub- 
hieation and issue as Canadian Standards. 

In addition to the above, other objects of 
the Association are enumerated in its Charter 
as follows: 

1. To co-ordinate the efforts of producers 
and consumers for the improvement and stand- 
ardization of engineering products. 


2. To promote the general adoption of engi- 
neering standards, and to revise and amend 
such standards when necessary. 


3. To register, use and protect distinctive 
marks or names as applicable to materials or 
products which are in accordance with stand- 
ards. 


4. To make arrangements with governments 
or other authorities, to obtain from them privi- 
leges and concessions conducive to the objects 
of the Association. 


The Association operated until 1925 with 
funds provided by grants from the Department 
of Trade and Commerce of the Dominion 
Government, and by subscriptions received 
from various industrial firms and technical or- 
ganizations. In 1925, however, on account of 
the imperative necessity for economy, the 
grant from the Department of Trade and 
Commerce was withdrawn, but the National 
Research Council of Canada, realizing the 
importance of the work being carried on by 
the Association, made arrangements to guar- " 
antee the budget, with the understanding 
that special efforts be made to obtain finan- 
cial support from Canadian industry. The 
Year Book reports that the financial support 
secured from industry has been steadily in- 
creasing. Sustaining memberships have now 
been fixed at fifty dollars per annum but 
firms may subscribe for as many memberships 
as they desire. 


The Association is organized on a basis sim- 
ilar to that adopted by the British Engineer- 
ing Standards Association. The members of 
the Association serve on its various commit- 
tees gratuitously, giving it the benefit of their 
technical or business experience in the prep- 
aration of the various standards. The work of 
the Association is under the general direction 
of a main committee, which appoints a chair- 
man, two vice-chairmen and an honorary secre- 
tary. These constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. The detailed work is handled by a 
paid secretary and staff with headquarters at 
Ottawa. Nominations for membership on the 
Main Committee are received from such bodies 
as the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Canadian Electrical Association, the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, the Engineering Insti- 
tute of Canada, the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy, National Research 
Council of Canada, McGill University, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Montreal l’Ecole Polytech- 
nique and Trades and Labour Congress. Rep- 
resentatives of the various departments of the 
Dominion Government are ex-officio members, 
and other members are co-opted from univer- 
sities, engineering schools, railways, important 
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industrial firms and associations and consult- 
ing engineers. At the present time sectional 
committees of the Association cover the fol- 
lowing branches of engineering: civil engincer- 
ing and construction; mechanical work; elec- 
trical work; automotive work, including air- 
craft; railway work; ferrous metals; mining 
machinery. 

‘The Canadian Electrical Code, which reached 
ifs second edition in 1930, is now operating 
under provincial acts in the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. In New Brunswick it 
is expected that legislation will be presented 
during 1931 and it is also hoped that adoption 
will be secured in Manitoba. In Alberta the 
new Act went into force on September 1, 1930, 
and is now being administered under the direc- 
tion of the Fire Marshal at Edmonton. . The 
second part of the Act covering regulations for 
licensing of electricians, has not yet been 
approved and is awaiting endorsement by the 
different municipalities. 


The Western Canada Fire Underwtriters’ 
Association, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
which has jurisdiction over the three prairie 
provinces, officially adopted the Canadian Elec- 
trical Code in June, 1930. The Code has also 
been adopted by the city of Calgary and is 
now used in the city of Winnipeg and by 
the Manitoba Department of Labour. 

At a meeting of the New Brunswick Union 
of Municipalities held in August the Canadian 
Hlectrical Code was officially endorsed and 
recommendations presented to the government 
that it be adopted. A meeting of the Pro- 
vincial Code Committees of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia was 
held in Calgary in September, and a meeting 
of the Code Committees of Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia was held in 
Saint John in November, to discuss Code re- 
visions and experience in the operation of 
the Code. 


The National Bureau of Economic Research of the United States 


Official recognition has been given in the 
United States to the National Bureau of 
Economic Research (U.S.A.), an organization 
for “impartial fact-finding as a basis for con- 
structive social action” which has just com- 
pleted the first ten years of its existence. 
Early this year the President’s Committee on 
Economic Changes placed under the Bureau’s 
direction the preparation of a further report on 
“Recent Economic Changes.’ The Bureau 
had published in May, 1929, a substantial re- 


port on this subject, in two volumes, giving a- 


survey of the period from 1922 to 1928. That 
inquiry, which dealt with a long period of 
business activity, will now be continued with 
an examination and analysis of the great de- 
pression which began in midsummer, 1929. The 
Bureau will shortly publish the results of ex- 
tensive studies that have been in progress on 
the subjects of the Business Cycle, Wages, 
Employment, Incomes, Bond Yields, Interest 
Rates, Profits, Price Trends, Health Insurance, 
Mechanization, Migrations, and other matters 
relating to the economic situation prevailing 
to-day. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research 
consists of a Board of permanent officers, the 
directors being representative of business and 
labour and also of political science. The 
“directors at large” are as follows: Messrs. 
Harry W. Laidler, executive director, the 
League for Industrial Democracy (president) ; 
Oswald W. Knauth, executive vice-president, 
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R. H. Macy and Company; Thomas W. 
Lamont, member of the firm of J. P. Morgan 
and Company; L. C. Marshall, Institute for 
the Study of Law, Johns Hopkins University; 
George O. May, member of the firm of Price, 
Waterhouse and Company, New York; Elwood 
Mead, United States Commissioner of Re- 
clamation, Washington, D.C.; George Soule, 
director, the Labour Bureau, Inc.; N. I. Stone, 
industrial and financial consultant, New York; 
Matthew Woll, president, Union Labour Life 
Insurance Company. 

The following directors are appointed by 
the universities: Professor Adams, Yale Uni- 
versity; Professor Commons, University of 
Wisconsin; Professor Gay, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Professor Millis, University of Chicago; 
Professor Mitchell, Columbia University; Pro- 
fessor Willits, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 

Representative organizations appoint. other 
directors, as follows: Messrs. Hugh Frayne, 
American Federation of Labour; David Friday, 
American Economic Association; Lee Gallo- 
way, American Management Association; 
Chester H. Gray, American Farm Bureau 
Federation; George E. Roberts, American 
Bankers’ Association; Malcolm C. Rorty, 
American Statistical Association; A. W. Shaw, 
National Publishers’ Association; Robert B. 
Wolf, American Engineering Council. The re- 
search staff of the Bureau is in charge of 
Professor Wesley C. Mitchell. 
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TREATMENT CENTRES ON THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


HE Canadian National Railways have 
within recent years developed a system 
of Treatment Centres at some of the prin- 
cipal points on the line in the nature of what 
is popularly known as industrial medicine; 
the object of which is both preventive and 
curative. These have been long enough in 
operation to prove of great benefit to the 
employees, and incidentally to the Railway 
itself. They help keep fit the vast army of 
employees scattered throughout the System, 
and by so doing maintain a more efficient rail- 
way staff, healthy, keen and alert in their 
duties, and as a result a more efficient service 
to the public may be expected. 

A description of the first Treatment Centre 
operated for the benefit of the nine thousand 
employees on the Island of Montreal, will 
perhaps give an idea of the service rendered 
to the employees of the Railway through its 
Medical Staff. This service is available from 
9.00 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. with all the necessary 
medical and surgical equipment, with doctors 
and nurses in attendance, in order that the 
members of the Canadian National family 
may take advantage of it whenever they so 
desire. 

This Treatment Centre, which is situated 
in the Shaughnessy Building on McGill street, 
was officially opened in June, 1928, by the 
chairman and president, Sir Henry Thornton, 
in the presence of many of the officers and 
employees of the Company, and is but one 
of the many developments in the Medical 
Department which have taken place since 
Doctor John McCombe assumed the duties 
of Chief Medical Officer in March, 1928. The 
Treatment Centre on McGill street is prac- 
tically the same as an outdoor department of 
a large modern hospital. No charge is made 
for the various examinations and treatments 
given. The Centre contains administrative 
offices; rest rooms; a room for physio-therapy 
apparatus, subdivided into cubicles for treat- 
ing several cases at the same time; a dispen- 
sary; an X-Ray room in charge of a trained 
nurse; an operating and surgical dressing 
room; a consulting room for the treatment of 
nose and throat cases and for special exam- 
inations for vision, colour sense and hearing. 


In addition to the staff which renders ser- 
vice in the administration of the Centre, there 
is a doctor in attendance from 9.00 a.m. to 
1.00 p.m. and from 2 to 5.30 p.m., two doctors 
each are on duty for half the day, and a third 
doctor is on full time duty who devotes his 
whole time to the work of the four emer- 
gency hospitals, and such other special work 
as is from time to time assigned to him. There 


is also a trained nurse on duty all day who 
assists the doctors in turn, looks after instru- 
ments, dressings, and prepares patients. 

The physio-therapy department is in charge 
of a physio-therapeutist trained in this branch 
of medicine and in radiology. Physio-therapy 
is the use of natural forces, such as electricity, 
light, heat, air, water and exercise in the treat- 
ment of disease; and thus is treatment by 
light, electricity, water, massage and manipu- 
lation. 


In addition to the work already outlined, 
the Treatment Centre makes physical exam- 
inations of all applicants for insurance in the 
Grand Trunk Railway Insurance and Provi- 
dent Society, and gives special sense examina- 
tions in sight, hearing and colour vision, for 
all train service employees required to pass 
such tests. 

In connection with the Treatment Centre, 
small emergency hospitals were opened in 
Montreal at the Point St. Charles Shops, Tur- 
cot Roundhouse, the offices in the Belgo 
building, on St. Catherine Street West, and 
the Canadian National Telegraphs, all under 
the care of fully trained nurses, with a doctor 
visiting each one daily for consultations, treat- 
ment and instructions. 


In addition to these hospitals, the Company 
has in Montreal a modern motor ambulance 
and an automobile convertible into an ambu- 
lance for reclining patients when necessity re- 
quires. This car is used to transport disabled 
employees from their homes to the Centre, 
or to hospital, sometimes covering long dis- 
tances for this purpose. It is also used to con- 
vey the doctors from the Treatment Centre 
to and from the various emergency hospitals. 
In enlarging the Medical Service, the Chief 
Medical Officer saw the necessity of establish- 
ing a pathological laboratory, which, in addi- 
tion to dealing with matters usually under- 
taken in laboratories associated with hospitals, 
also renders a special service to those thou- 
sands who use trains, steamships, hotels, 
restaurants, anad summer resorts each year, 
by examining and testing water, milk and 
other food supplies. In its every day work, 
the laboratory functions as an aid to proper 
diagnosis. Among the many diseases which 
require laboratory assistance in making a cor- 
rect diagnosis, are diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
so-called sore throats, often due to the ac- 
tion of harmful bacteria. In assisting the 
Medical Department, through its physicians, 
to detect disease in its early stages, the la- 
boratory plays a most important part in the 
general scheme. 
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The Medical Treatment Centre, as de- 
scribed, is only part of the activities of the 
Medical Department, which by degrees, as the 
staff and equipment may be secured, is con- 
tinually branching out, so that eventually, the 
whole system will be taken care of from a 
medical point of view. 

Up to the present time Centres have been 
established at Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Ed- 
monton, and Vancouver, in addition to the 
main centre at Montreal. Work is at present 


progressing for the establishment of a centre 
at Moncton. 

The Centre does not attempt to dig into the 
employees’ past medical history, and possibly 
bring to light some hidden defect in their 
make-up. It is there solely for the employees’ 
benefit. An employee’s history is as safe in 
the Medical Centre as it would be in the 
home of his family physician. It is this fea- 
ture of the medical work which is greatly 
appreciated by the employees generally, and 
makes for the real success of these Centres. 





NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety Training in Schools 


Safety training in technical and _ public 
schools is being widely recommended in Can- 
ada and the United States. The Hon. Geo. 
S. Henry, Premier of Ontario, recently an- 
nounced the the provincial Department of 
Education is co-operating with the Ontario 
Safety League by supplying posters and blot- 
ters to schools and by urging teachers to have 
their classes write one composition each week 
on “carefulness” and its various phases. He 
pointed out that any appreciable decrease in 
accidents, minor or fatal, not to mention the 
number of vacant desks in class-rooms, 
largely depends on how principals and teachers 
co-operate in this work. 

The Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion has recently published a course of study 
in safety education, compiled by a committee 
of principals and supervisors in the State, for 
the elementary and junior high school grades. 
The subject matter of this course includes 
many phases of safety education, the selection 
of which sometimes depends on the dictates 
of the community or the season of the year. 
In addition to highway safety, which has re- 
ceived the greatest emphasis, it is sought 
through the school child to decrease the num- 
ber of home accidents. Safety at school, at 
play and in celebration; fire prevention and 
its bigger sphere of conservation; winter 
safety; vacation safety ; industrial safety ; safety 
in the use of gas and electricity; safety in 
rural communities and safety through health 
are the chief subdivisions of this subject. 





Medical Clinies on Canadian National 
Railways 


Reference was made in ‘the Lasour Gazerre, 
May, 1930, page 543, to the recent establish- 
ment by the Canadian National Railways of 
a system of health centres for their employees. 
Since 1928, a serious effort had been made to 


establish a medical department in charge of 
an experienced practitioner. The company em- 
ploys some 109,000 people, and the first health 
centre under the present scheme has been 
established in Montreal, where about 9,000 
of the railway staff concentrated. This central 
medical treatment office is in charge of Dr. 
John MeCombe as Chief Medical Officer. All 
employees of the company are entitled to free 
advice and ‘treatment, and, when required, 
specialists are called in for consultation at no 
charge to the patient. The doctors are in 
attendance from 9 o’clock in the morning till 
5.30 in the evening, and a trained first-aid 
specialist is at hand for attending to any 
accident to those on the night staff. The main 
treatment centre is virtually an out-patient 
department of a modern hospital, including’ 
departments specializing in diseases of the 
eyes, ears, nose, teeth and throat. There are 
also rest-rooms for the nurses, a completely 
equipped operating theatre, and surgical dress- 
ing department. In addition to the centre 
which has now been established at Montreal, 
the nucleus of similar institutions has been 
set up at Toronto and Winnipeg, and plans 
are being considered for a similar centre at 
Moncton. 

In addition to the central health centre 
there are established at the various workshops 
emergency offices where first-aid is rendered 
on the spot. An ambulance is provided to 
carry patients to the main treatment centre, 
to hospitals or their homes. 





Proposed Safety Code to Control Dust 
Explosions 


A new safety code for terminal grain 
elevators was presented before the annual 
meeting of the National Fire Protection 
Association at Toronto, on May 12, by Mr. 
David J. Price, chemical engineer of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
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association’s com- 
hazards in indus- 


who is chairman of the 
mittee on dust explosion 
trial plants. In addition to the new regu- 
lations for grain elevators Mr. Price’s report 
included recommended safety codes for flour 
manufacturing establishments, spice grinding 
plants, starch factories, and sugar and cocoa 
pulverizing plants. 

In addition to the Committee report on 
dust explosions, Mr. Price also presented a 
report on the Department’s study of farm 
fires and methods for their control. 





Decline in Accident Severity in U.S.A. 


Data collected by the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics and presented in the 
Monthly Labour Review, May, 1931, show 
that, for 30 manufacturing industries com- 
bined, the frequency of accidents increased 
from 1928 to 1929. During 1929, 26-94 acci- 
dents occurred in these industries for every 
1,000,000 man-hours worked; this was an in- 
crease of 3 per cent over the preceding year. 
Accidents were less serious in 1929 than in 
1928, as measured by time loss. In 1929 the 
severity rate was 4 per cent less than in 1928; 
in 1929, 2-42 days were lost because of acci- 
dent for every 1,000 man-hours worked, 
whereas in 1928 the loss was 2:52 days. Al- 
though the group as a whole showed an in- 
creased frequency rate, certain industries 
reduced their frequency rate; among these 
were the automobile tire; glass; lumber; 
chemical; steam fittings, apparatus, and sup- 
ples; and structural-iron industries. Note- 
worthy reductions in the severity of accidents 
occurred in the boot and shoe, chemical, elec- 
trical machinery, sawmill, pottery, structural- 
iron, and steam fittings, etc., industries. 





Diseases caused by Pneumatic Tools 


In a review of a work by Dr. Seyring, a 
professor of industrial pathology in Germany, 
the Journal of Industrial Hygiene (February, 
1931) states that “contrary to expectation, 
pneumatic tools have not been found to cause 
much occupational trouble. The subject has 
been investigated in Germany and in Eng- 
land; there are, however, certain results, 
after prolonged use of the tools, upon the 
vascular system, the muscles, and the joints. 
Raynaud’s disease is described among cleaners 
of castings with pneumatic tools. The right 
hand holds the handle of the tool, and the 
left the chisel itself. General health is un- 
affected; but a high percentage of workers 
complain of dead fingers with loss of sensa- 
tion, as if the fingers had been put in cold 
water. Of those who had worked three years, 
half complained. Of ninety positive cases, 
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sixty had trouble only in the fingers of the 
left hand; five in the right hand only; and 
the remainder partly in both hands. The 
little finger is almost always the one most 
affected; and one man attributed gangrene of 
his little finger to this cause. Severe forms 
occurred only among men over 50, and 
arteriosclerosis may then be a factor. The 
affections of the muscles are much rarer than 
those of the vascular system, and only three 
were found. They all had atrophy of the 
muscles of the ball of the thumb and the 
neighbouring muscles, and in one case there 
was atrophy of the extensors of the thumb 
with sensory disturbances. This atrophic con- 
dition is probably due to direct pressure on 
the muscles and nerves, and the median nerve 
in particular. Ten cases of joint trouble 
were found, and in eight of them the right 
elbow was concerned. They were mostly 
hewers in mines. The duration of work be- 
fore the joint trouble varied very much. 
In one case it was three years, but usually it 
was from six to ten years.” 

Another review appearing in the same pub- 
lication of a French study by Dr. A. Fiel, 
states that “an examination of twenty-three 
men employed on road repairing indicated 
that they experienced some trouble from 
using pneumatic tolls, of which the most 
characteristic was a sensation of deadness in 
the fingers of the right hand, with some 
diminution in sensation and power. ‘This 
symptom was more severe in cold weather. 
Some men also had muscular cramps, and 
trembling of the hands. Slight deafness and 
buzzing in the ears was also fairly general. 
But these phenomena were not severe; they 
particularly affected young men, who had not 
become used to their work; they were slight 
or non-existent for older workers who had be- 
come adapted to their occupation, and knew 
how to uses their pneumatic tools with the 
least effort. The author considers that work 
with these tools should be limited in dura- 
tion and should be alternated with other 
work which does not bring the same muscles 
into play.” 


Bell Telephone’s Accident Prevention Work 


The safety work of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada was outlined by Mr. P. 
A. McFarlane in an address to the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario 
at their recent convention (Labour Gazette, 
May, 1981, page 561). An account of the 
methods used by this Company for pre- 
venting accidents was given in the issue of 
June, 1929, page 646. 
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Mr. McFarlane placed stress on the need 
for general co-operation between management 
and employees: “the personnel policy of the 
Bell system seeks”, he said, “to bring out 
and develop the best qualities in each indi- 
vidual and weld the individual performance 
of each into a competent and harmonious 
team-playing group, in a business of which 
we are all a part.” The company develops 
the initiative and judgment of the employees 
by the following definite methods: (1) The 
creation and maintenance of a safety morale. 
one important step in this being to impress 
upon all management officials their responsi- 
bility for making every job a safe one; (2) 
practical instruction of employees in accident 
prevention and safety measures; (3) the es- 
tablishment and operation of an effective 
system of inspection for the purpose of be- 
coming informed regarding the presence of 
hazardous conditions in the plant: (4) the 
construction of a plant and equipment as 
free as possible from hazards and the main- 
tenance of plant and equipment in that con- 
dition so that all work may be done in a safe 
manner with safe tools. 


The company aims at creating in the fore- 
man the feeling of responsibility for the 
safety of his men, instructing him in the 
safety methods which he must employ, and 
the safeguards which he must place around 
all the activities of his gang. “The foreman 
alone is in a position to know his men 
thoroughly, and should be their teacher, ad- 
viser, leader and personal friend. He is in the 
best possible position to influence their mental 
attitude toward safety. He must be made 
to understand that the management will aid 
and support him in all his efforts to promote 
safety, and that the safety of the employees 
is paramount in the judgement of the man- 
agement.” 


In regard to First Aid Instruction the com- 
pany has received many reports of accidents 
where employees through their first aid 
knowledge have been able to relieve suffering 
or to save life. In 1930 practically all em- 
ployees in the plant organization were qualified 
“first aiders.” 


Accident Investigating Committees investi- 
gate all major and fatal accidents and report 
their findings and decisions. They are gener-~ 
ally competent and decisive. As a rule one 
tepresentaive of management—the safety 
supervisor—is a member; the other three or 
four are from the ranks of employees. 


The original safety ‘code was drawn up in 
1922 by a committee formed mostly of em- 
ployees. Suggestions were invited from all 
employees in the Company and these were 
sorted, discussed and finally decided upon by 
this Committee. In 1926 the code was re- 
vised and suggestions again invited from all 
employees. When they were received, draft 
codes were made up and submitted to groups 
of employees for discussion and later a 
special representative was elected by the em- 
ployees in each of the divisions to sit on the 
Committee for the final adoption. 


The results of this safety organization are 
seen in the record of the largest employment 
group for the past five years, which shows the 
ratio of accidents to each thousand employees 
as follows: 1926, 1.86; 1927, 2.70; 1928, 2.29; 
1929, 1.37; 1930, .60. 

From 1926 to 1930 the company spent over 


half a million dollars in connection with its 
accident prevention work. 





Safety caps and safety shoes are being 
supplied for the use of coal miners in Cape 
Breton. It is stated that the men are not 
compelled by the company ito use these 
articles, but may secure them on payment of 
the cost, the amount being deducted from 
their wages. The caps are made to protect 
the wearers’ heads when they strike against 
cooms or props in low seams; and the shoes 
are constructed to guard the feet against 
falling objects. It is hoped that these special 
caps and shoes will reduce the number of 
accidents considerably. 





The week commencing May 17 was observed 
in Manitoba as “Accident Prevention Week” 
the Provincial Government having issued a 
proclamation appointing such an observance in 
order “to impress on the minds of the people 
of this province the necessity of at all times 
forstering such habits as will reduce pre- 
ventable accidents to a minimum.” 





The director of the Bureau of Safety of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (United 
States) reports that the number of railway 
workers who were killed last year in the 
course of their employment was 935, this figure 
representing a decline of 30 per cent from the 
figure for 1929, which was 1,348. The total 
number of workers who were injured declined 
from 60,090 in 1929 to 35,325 in 1980, a decline 
of 41 per cent. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Fifteenth Session 


HE Fifteen Session of the International 
Labour Conference opened at Geneva on 

May 28. The official report of the proceed- 
ings is not available at the time of going to 
press, but a full account will be given in the 
next issue, together with the text of the Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the Conference. The agenda, as stated in 
the last issue, comprised the following items: 

(1) the age of admission of children to em- 
ployment in non-industrial occupations; (2) 
hours of work in coal mines; and (3) partial 
revision of the Convention concerning employ- 
ment of women during the night. Reports 
have ben issued by the International Labour 
Office dealing with each of the above-men- 
tioned items. 

Items (1) was the subjeet of a preliminary 
discussion, with a view to the possibility of 
adopting a Draft Convention or Recommen- 
dation at the 1932 Session. Item (2) dealt 
with a subject which was before the Confer- 
ence in 1930, on which occasion a Convention 
was drafted dealing with the restriction of 
hours of work in coal mines in European 
countries, which failed, however, on the final 
vote to obtain the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority. This year’s Conference was to decide 


Annual Report of the Director of 


This year the report of the Director 
appears in a new form, being divided into 
two separate parts: the first consists of an 
annual review giving information on the in- 
ternal developments in the International 
Labour Organization, its work, the great 
social movements in contact with it, and the 
legislative results, both national and inter- 
national, obtained during the year on ques- 
tions of the protection of the workers, social 
insurance, etc. In the second part the Director 
reviews the more urgent problems with which 
the Organization is faced, the outlook for the 
future, and the general policy of the Organi- 
zation. 


Ratifications 


The Director reports that rather unsatis- 
factory progress was made last year by the 
member States of the Draft Conventions, and 
remarks that “if the States do not strictly 
observe the provisions of Article 405, or if 
they observe them only in the letter by laying 
the Draft Conventions before Parliament but 
without endeavouring to ratify them, then 


whether the subject should be finally dealt 
with this year. Item (8) related to minor 
amendments which had been proposed in the 
Convention concerning employment of wo- 
men during the night as the result of the ex- 
perience gained under the Convention since 
its adoption in 1919. 


The Canadian delegates to the Conference 
were as follows:— 


Representing the Dominion Government: 
The Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, High Com- 
missioner for Canada in London. 
Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Offi- 
cer, League of Nations, Geneva. 


Adviser to the Government Delegates: 
Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., chairman of the On- 
tario Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Workers’ Delegate: 
Mr. P. M. Draper, secretary-treasurer, 
trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Employers’ Representative: 

Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, secretary of the In- 
dustrial Relations committee of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


the International Labour Office 


the principle of mutual obligations on which 
the Organization is based will be undermined 
and the future of the Organization is doomed. 
Criticisms levelled against the work of the 
Organization have come mainiy from persons 
who have declined to co-operate in its work, 
and the Director points out that “all that is 
wanted is the will to work it and to overcome 
the obstacles which hinder its operation.” 

The report discusses some of the obstacles 
to ratification. A number of these difficul- 
ties have already been partly removed, or 
have completely disappeared. In the view 
of the office, few of them could withstand 
close analysis or hold out against a firm 
desire for international agreement. Hitherto, 
one of the difficulties referred to has lain in 
the federal constitution of certain of the mem- 
ber States, which results in a division of the 
legislative authority necessary to give effect 
to the Conventions. The Director finds en- 
couragement in the fact that some of the 
federal States are showing anxiety to receive 
full credit for the measures of social progress 
that have been taken by their constituent 
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legislatures in conformity with the decisions 
of the Conference. In this connection the 
report refers to the request of Mr. Gerald H. 
Brown, Canadian Government delegate to the 
Fourteenth session, to indicate in its tables 
showing the progress of ratifications the posi- 
tion of legislation in countries with federal 
constitutions in reference to the Conventions. 
In pursuance of this request the office pro- 
poses henceforward to indicate, in the tables 
periodically published in Industrial and La- 
bour Information, the Conventions which are 
wholly or partially applied in federal coun- 
tries. Another charge of ineffectiveness that 
has been brought against.the Organization is 
based on the alleged failure of different coun- 
tries to enforce Conventions they have rati- 
fied. The report states that this difficulty 
is disappearing. “In point of fact”, the 
Director continues, “the most frequent diffi- 
culty in the work of ratification, the one 
which is still responsible for such unsatis- 
factory results as those of 1980, is primarily 
the fact that in the majority of cases Gov- 
ernments, and even the workers, the party 
most directly concerned, do not sufficiently 
realize in daily practice the immediate and 
real value to them of international labour 
legislation. After ten years—and who could 
honestly feel surprise?—the generous senti- 
ments of 1919 which were enshrined in the 
words of the Peace Treaty have not secured 
such a hold on the world as to impel Gov- 
ernments almost automatically to put into 
elfect the social reforms to which those senti- 
ments pointed the way. Does this mean that 
the enthusiasm and faith manifested immedi- 
ately after the war have evaporated, or that 
the idea of social justice has lost its force? 
It is noteworthy that each time a fresh appeal 
is made to the old spirit, to the Charter of 
1919, it does not fall on deaf ears. 


“ Another obstacle is a natural hesitation 
on the part of the Governments to risk their 
own existence, which sometimes is precarious 
enough in any case, on measures which they 
regard as too chivalrous and which they feel 
find only half-hearted support in public 
opinion. In this connection there is nothing 
more striking than the present situation with 
regard to the Washington Convention on the 
eight-hour day.” 


On the subject of ratifications and practical 
legislation the Director concludes by pointing 
out that “there can be no true and complete 
international life until the Office’s reminders, 
urgings and appeals are no longer needed, but 
Governments and peoples understand and 
feel spontaneously and continuously the 
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direct, practical and fundamental value to 
them of international agreements. For the 
present the only course to pursue is more in- 
tensive publicity and intervention, availing it- 
self of all opportunities and carried on with 
unflagging courage.” 


Conditions in 1930 


The most serious obstacle, however, to the 
progress of ratification is the economic diffi- 
culty. Referring to the general depression 
in 1930 the report states that “never have the 
immediate or permanent burdens which social 
reforms can impose on production appeared 
more difficult to undertake or more danger- 
ous. There is no doubt but that therein lies 
the essential reason for the meagre progress 
made during the year at present under review. 
The economic depression has affected every 
movement, every effort for social improve- 
ment, including the activity of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. Every chapter, 
almost every page, of the Annual Review for 
1930 contains a melancholy record of this 
influence. .... When, for example, reduc- 
tions in working hours were suggested for 
industry, Governments and public opinion 
hesitated, in spite of the fact that such 
reduction seemed calculated to cause a tem- 
porary or lasting fall in the number of un- 
employed. It was doubted whether this was 
the time to undertake such substantial re- 
organization: one does not change horses 
in midstream. .... A few comparatively 
simple reforms were contemplated for the 
housing and living-in conditions of agricul- 
tural workers, and for the stabilization and 
possible increase of their wages; but the slump 
in markets for agricultural produce has 
diminished the sources from which the neces- 
sary funds might have been obtained, either 
by law or by collective agreement, for the 
benefit of these workers. Even the co-opera- 
tive movement, which was able to show its 
special advantages at a period when retail 
prices were slow to fall, by bringing them 
more rapidly into harmony with reduced 
wholesale prices, has been hampered by the 
decreased consuming power of the masses... . 

“Further, the working of insurance insti- 
tutions is becoming more difficult and their 
resources are declining. Unemployed no 
longer pay contributions; sometimes wages 
fall, and this means a decline in contributions 
as well as less regularity in payment. In- 
surance funds can count themselves lucky 
when the State itself is not in arrears with 
the subsidies which it undertook to supply. 
Meanwhile increasing expenditure has to be 
met. Unemployment means greater morbid- 
ity, and the older unemployed, losing hope 
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of finding work, try to obtain an invalidity 
pension from the insurance funds earlier than 
would otherwise be the case. Besides, al- 
though the principle of social insurance is not 
and cannot be called in question (and the de- 
pression itself has served to demonstrate its 
need), the controversy on social charges has 
become more acute. The policy of economy 
is being advocated with fresh force. En- 
deavours are being made at all cost to reduce 
benefits, even if this means a return to public 
relief. Steps are also being taken to reduce 
contributions and to introduce stricter and 
more frequent supervision, though these 
measures have not really proved profitable.” 

The director sums up the effects of the 
depression upon the workers as follows:— 

“Once again thousands of human beings 
are suffering the material and mental tor- 
ments of unemployment: the sudden loss of 
earnings, sometimes foreshadowed by a brief 
period of partial unemployment, but depend- 
ing on mysterious and inevitable causes 
beyond their comprehension; the despairing 
hope of finding fresh employment, with con- 
stant applications to one factory or workshop 
after another and long and fruitless visits to 
employment exchanges; the resigned accept- 
ance of unskilled jobs which corrupt occupa- 
tional skill, but which only a fortunate few 
are able to obtain. Soon the savings of years 
amassed with considerable effort disappear; 
small insurance policies recently taken out 
have to be surrendered; possessions must be 
pawned; the mother of the family has to 
leave home in place of the husband to earn 
some modest sum by casual work; the 
children have to go to work too soon and will 
shortly prove competitors on the labour 
market; sometimes, last of all, after con- 
siderable privation and under-feeding, there 
comes the necessity of appealing for relief to 
public charity. This long and gradual de- 
cline, step by step, into the depths of misery 
means not only the destruction of future 
plans, not only discouragement and despair, 
but also family friction and quarrels and even 
moral degradation..... 

“ During the last few months, however, even 
in countries where insurance exists, the posi- 
tion has become much more serious. No 
doubt the unemployed are sheltered against 
suffering for a certain number of weeks. 
Unemployment benefit has enabled them to 
accept the loss of employment without too 
much difficulty and to return to work without 
being crushed by a weight of debt. All the 
same, in some countries, particularly Ger- 
many and Great Britain, there is a growing 
number of workers who have been unem- 
ployed for months and months, if not for 
years.” 


After a reference to the social dangers re- 
sulting from such conditions the Director 
proceeds to outline the activities of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization in the face 
of the depression. At the last session of the 
conference a resolution which was unanimous- 
ly adopted requested the Office to pay special 
attention to the unemployment crisis and 
suggested certain definite studies which should 
be undertaken on various aspects of it. These 
instructions have resulted in the collection 
by the Office of a mass of information on 
topics suggested by the Governing Body, and 
in certain recommendations that are laid 
before the Conference in the present report. 


The Economic Depression 


In this section of his report the Director 
describes the extent causes and _ possible 
remedies of the depression, as outlined by 
the Governing Body early this year. He 
notes the unprecedentedly high rate of un- 
employment, which has doubled in the past 
year. As to the causes, it is stated that there 
has been an accumulation of economic dis- 
turbances, the result both of cyclical depres- 
sion and of the upheavals of the war and 
post-war periods. “But what has made the 
present depression exceptionally serious,’ the 
Director states, “especially since the middle 
of 1930, and has prevented the recovery which 
experts felt would occur about that date, was 
the intervention of other disturbing factors 
—the agricultural depression, certain monetary 
and financial factors, the consequences of post- 
war political, and financial and industrial 
settlements, and also the lack of confidence 
and the anxiety as to the future which gripped 
public opinion generally.” 

The agricultural depression is attributed to 
“excessive production of certain agricultural 
products said to result partly from exception- 
ally good harvests and partly from an increase 
in the amount of cultivated land due to 
faulty estimates of the demand, which is 
sometimes diminished by under-consumption, 
leading to inability to sell, to a decrease in 
the purchasing power of the rural population 
and consequently to a contraction of outlets 
for industrial products.” 

Industrial over-production, another of the 
“causes,” is analyzed in the report, being 
described as the result of maladjustment 
between the production of certain industrial 
products, such as raw materials and industrial 
equipment, and the markets’ power of absorp- 
tion. In regard to the monetary problem, 
and especially that connected with gold, the 
Director amplifies the statement of the 
Governing Body that “the alleged inelas- 
ticity in the links whereby effective purchas- 
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ing power, as expressed in currency and credit, 
is held by some to be connected with the 
world’s available gold supply and to have 
been a factor in the unprecedented fall in 
world prices.” Another section of the report 
deals with the proposition that “lack of 
confidence, which is often said to be the cause 
of an inadequate distribution of gold, of an 
imperfect circulation of capital and a restric- 
tion in the granting of credits and which, by 
preventing the financing of countries which 
are in need of capital and the development 
of the purchasing power of consumers, is said 
to have made it impossible to restrict the 
fall of world prices.” 

A fifth cause of the depression that is dealt 
with by the Director, is “the fall in the price 
of silver, which is said to have brought about 
a considerable decrease in the purchasing 
power of countries whose currency is based 
on that metal, a purchasing power already 
reduced by the political conditions in some of 
those countries.” 


Other factors in the situation that are dealt 
with in the report are as follows:— 


The disturbances in international commerce 
caused not only by the development of new 
industrial areas but also by artificial barriers 
put in the way of international trade and by 
the difficulties said to be associated with the 
problem of political debts. 

The difficulties in the way of adjusting 
movements of population to the possibilties 
of exploiting the resources of the world. 

The disorganization of the labour market 
caused by the extra-rapid development of 
labour-saving machinery and of the process 
of rationalization. 

The Director points out that the Economic 
Organization of the League of Nations is 
better equipped than the Office for a study of 
the foregoing causes, but on the other hand 
the International Labour Organization, ‘ be- 
cause of its collaboration with occupational 
eroups or by reason of the moral, social or 
humanitarian aspects of the problems con- 
cerned ” has often been able to make definite 
contributions to the solution of economic, 
financial and other questions in the past. 


Action by International Labour Organiza- 
tion against Unemployment 


Tt is recalled that the International Labour 
Organization, for the last ten years, has been 
taking action against unemployment: Con- 
ventions and Recommendations have been 
adopted, ratified, and applied by the States 
Members. Studies have been published with 
practical and definite conclusions. Without 
any previous economic investigations but 
simply on the basis of experience of long 


standing, a considerable number of measures 
have been defined and applied. 


Replying to criticisms of the action of the 
.L.O. as being ineffective in coping with the 
evil of unemployment, the Director remarks 
that “social palliatives applied in proportion 
to the suffering which they are intended to 
reheve may eventually make profound 
economic changes inevitable. What started 
from a duty of charity or solidarity will in- 
evitably bring about a revision of the rules 
and methods of social organization.” 

The Office concludes this section by making 
the following recommendations to the Con- 
ference :— 


(1) That it should request the Governing 
Body to convene an advisory conference of 
placing experts, with a view to studying the 
placing methods followed in the different 
countries and the new practices and measures 
adopted in recent years, and to establishing 
co-ordination between national placing systems 
as provided for in the Washington Unemploy- 
ment Convention: 

(2) That it should request the Governing 
Body to instruct its Permanent Migration 
Committee to study, with a view to practical 
results at an early date, general programs 
for promoting migration and the utilization 
of undeveloped land: 

(3) That it should request the Governing 
Body to consider the advisability of putting 
the question of unemployment insurance on 
the Agenda of an early Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference: 

(4) That it should request the Governing 
Rody to arrange for the collaboration of the 
International Labour Office with the com- 
petent bodies of tthe League of Nations 
(Economic Organization, Transit Organization, 
Commission of Enquiry for European Union, 
etc.), with a view to a policy of public works, 
national and international. 

“Tf resolutions on these lines are adopted 
and if the courses of action they recommend 
are pursued energetically, it will soon be found 
that these measures are not merely palliatives, 
but that they are the first steps towards really 
organizing the labour market as a whole and 
will produce far reaching results for the pre- 
vention jof unemployment. If the Inter- 
national Labour Organization set out to de- 
velop them, and them only, it would have 
deserved well of the working classes of the 
world.” 


Hours of Work, Wages and Unemployment 


In addition to the direct forms of action 
suggested in the preceding section, the Direc- 
tor considers that the International Labour 
Organization might consider furthering other 
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measures for the protection of the workers 
which would indirectly tend to reduce the 
volume of unemployment. Such measures 
would deal with the questions of shorter hours 
of work and the economic level of wages. 
Discussing shorter hours the report states the 
opposing views of employers and labour on 
this subject, but suggests that the exigencies 
of the depression have created some rap- 
prochemént between the two standpoints, and 
that “some form of concerted action might 
well be considered.” 

The Director suggests that fresh interna- 
tional endeavours should be made to secure 
ratification of the Washington convention; 
that “after the excessive use of overtime by 
industry throughout the world” the object 
should be to lmit overtime more strictly; 
and that an immediate advance on the 8-hour 
day rule might be made in certain industries, 
such as that of coal mining. He next discusses 
the problem of the wage level and its re- 
lation to unemployment. “For ten years 
past,” he says, “in the international field 
especially, the Office has had experience of 
the almost insurmountable difficulties in the 
way of any direct intervention in the matter 
of wages. The teaching of the pioneers of 
social legislation, is that action should be 
taken in other directions and that it is, so to 
speak, only by an oblique movement that 
any influence can be exercised on wages. The 
best qualified experts on wage movements 
also recommend great patience and prudence. 
It seems clear, nevertheless, that disequilib- 
rium between wages and production and 
between wages and capitalization lies at the 
root of the present troubles. Needless to say, 
the Office would be glad to welcome in the 
near future any reliable suggestions or cour- 
ageous attempts for discovering the principles 
of a rational wages policy.” 
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The Director expects that a solution of the 
exceptional difficulties of this generation will 
be found; “Will it some day soon become 
possible,” he asks, “in every country and in 
every industry, to conceive in the light of 
movements in productivity, an adequate dis- 
tribution of income between capital and 
labour, between profits and wages? Could a 
properly balanced development of equipment 
and consumption, of supply and demand, be 
brought about and maintained? Has the time 
come when national and international bodies, 
furnished with the necessary information, and 
on which all the interests affected are repre- 
sented, will be in a position to make general 
proposals of a practical character which would 
at one and the same time promote ‘the 
regular and continuous development both of 
the different branches of production and of 
the well-being of the masses? 

“The situation should not be underesti- 
mated. If the modern industrial world is to 
fail to achieve such projects as these, which 
have hardly even been outlined and are still 
vague but which have been suggested by the 
prevailing disorder and distress, if it cannot 
find the courage and intelligence necessary for 
creating the new order, the order of peace and 
justice, then a spirit of despair, a spirit of 
destruction and revolt, for which ready-made 
iormule are at hand, will almost inevitably 
produce most serious upheavals—just at a 
time, too, when it has undoubtedly become 
possible to ‘create new instruments for 
organization and civilization. 

“This must and can be avoided. By 
courageously making a beginning with joint 
action, on a modest scale but in the right 
direction, and by confidently developing its 
possibilities, the International Labour Organiz- 
ation can show that the strength, intelligence 
and faith necessary for discharging the task 
unposed on this generation are forthcoming.” 


Action taken by Provinces of Canada on Conventions of the International 
Labour Conference 


A change, of special interest to Canadians, 
has been made by the International Labour 
Office in a chart which is issued monthly from 
Geneva dealing with the ratification of Con- 
ventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference and the legislative or other measures 
applying these Conventions in various coun- 
tries. In the case of federal countries like 
Canada no attempt had been made previously 
to indicate the extent to which Conventions 
were applied by provincial or state bodies. 
The chart, therefore, did not do full justice 
to Canada on account of the fact that in this 
country much of the legislation on labour 


matters has been passed by the respective 
provincial legislatures. The Canadian repre- 
sentative on the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labour Office at Geneva had 
urged the desirability of amending the chart 
in such a way as to indicate the legislative or 
other action in federal states which had been 
taken by provincial and state authorities on 
Conventions emanating from time to time 
from the International Labour Conference. 
The Canadian Government delegate in attend- 
ance at the Fourteenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1930 had also 
asked the Office to indicate more adequately- 
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in its ratification charts the legislation exist- 
ing in counitries with federal constitutions like 
our own. The request made by the Canadian 
Government delegate on this occasion was 
accepted by the Director and has now been 
implemented in the ratification chart issued 
by the International Labour Office for the 
month of May. 

In addition, Canada is credited in the 
amended chart, as we have been for some time 
past, with the ratification of the Berne Con- 
vention for the prohibition of the use of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, 
together with the following Conventions of 
the International Labour Conference: 


(1) Minimum Age for the Admission of 
Children to Employment at Sea; 

(2) Unemployment Indemnity in case of 
Loss or Foundering of the Ship; 

(3) Minimum Age for the Admission of 
Young Persons to Employment as Trimmers 
or Stokers; and 

(4) Compulsory Medical Examination of 
Children and Young Persons employca at 
Sea. 

In addition thereto, Canada is credited with 
the legislative or other action taken by the 
provincial authorities applying the following 
Conventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference in part of this country :— 

(1) Limiting Hours of Work in Industrial 
Undertakings to eight in the day and forty- 
eight in the week; 

(2) Unemployment ; 

(3) Employment of Women before and 
after Childbirth ; 

(4) Employment of Women during the 
Night ; 

(5) Minimum Age for Admission of Children 
to Industrial Employment; 

(6) Night Work of Young Persons; 

(7) Employment for Seamen; 

(8) Minimum Age for Admission of Child- 
ren to Employment at Sea; 


(9) Workmen’s Compensation in Agricul- 
ture ; 

(10) Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertak- 
ings; 

(11) Workmen’s Compensation for Acci- 
dents; 


(12) Workmen’s Compensation for Occupa- 
tional Diseases; 

(13) Night Work in Bakeries; 

(14) Simplification of Inspection of Emi- 
grants on Board Ship; 

(15) Creation of Minimum Wage-Fixing 
Machinery ; 

(16) Protection against Accidents of Workers 
employed in Loading or Unloading Ships. 
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Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly official publication of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, in its issues of April 27 
and May 4, respectively, has reproduced the 
text of a memorandum which had been pre- 
pared by the Department of Labour of Can- 
ada indicating the cases in which the pro- 
posals contained in the various Conventions 
of the International Labour Conference are 
covered by eixisting legislation in Canada, 
either of the Dominion Parliament or of the 
Provincial Legislatures. 





League of Nations Society of Canada 


At the ninth annual meeting of the League 
of Nations Society of Canada held at Ottawa 
during May, reports were received from all 
parts of the Dominion showing the general 
interest felt in the work of the society in the 
interest of peace Dr. H. M. Tory, the 
Dominion President, appealed for further 
support ior the Society’s efforts. On the 
work of the labour branch of the wort of 
the League, the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee stated as follows:— 

“The International Labour Organization 
during the past year, which has been crowded 
with economic difficulties for all those con- 
cerned in finance, industry and trade, is able 
to say that it has made steady headway 
towards its objective of establishing universal 
Peace based upon social justice. 

“The International Labour Organization, 
in addition to creating a network of formal 
undertakings on the part of States to en- 
force the observance of the specified mini- 
mum conditions of labour, provides a strong 
moral deterrent to any measure which might 
be regarded as retrograde. It is encourag- 
ing to note that in such a year of depression 
and struggle international labour legislation 
has continued to make progress. Two new 
Conventions for the benefit of commercial 
workers and native races have been adopted 
and the States Members of the International 
Labour Organization have increased the num- 
ber of ratifications of the earlier conventions 
from 383 to 415.” 

Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, stated that 
that organization stood solidly behind the 
League of Nations in working for interna- 
tional peace. “It is necessary,’ he said, 
“that we should seek to build up the League 
of Nations to the utmost extent and that 
here in Canada we should foster a strong 
public opinion supporting the work of the 
League, so that the Canadian government 
will feel justified in assisting the League in 
every possible manner.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN APRIL, 1931 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources :— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on May 1 was 7,696, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 925,605 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
April was 1,807, having an aggregate mem- 


bership of 206,563 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 67 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1931, as Reported 
by Employers 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated reports from 7,696 firms who reported 
an upward movement in employment on May 
1; the payrolls of these employers were in- 
creased by 22,970 persons to 925,605 on the 
date under review, when the index, reflecting 
the gain of 2:5 per cent, rose to 102-2, as 
compared with 99-7 on April 1, and with 
111-4, 116-2, 106-8, 101-8, 95-4, 91:9, 92-9; 
92-5, 84:3 and 85-1 on May 1, 1930, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. The base used in calculat- 
ing these index numbers is the average for 
the calendar year 1926. The employment af- 
forded by the co-operating firms was at a 
lewer level at the beginning of May than on 
the same date in 1930, 1929 or 1928 but was 
higher than on May 1 in preceding years of 
the record. 

Construction, manufacturing, logging and 
transportation recorded the greatest improve- 
ment, while there were also gains in communi- 
cations, trade and services. On the other 
hand, there was seasonal curtailment in coal 
mining, and railway transportation also af- 
forded less employment. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Heightened activity was reported in all 
provinces, but the largest increases were in 


Quebec. 


Maritime Provinces—Additions to staffs 
were indicated in the Maritime Provinces, 
where 550 firms reported 70,612 employees, or 
1,214 more than in their last return. This 


gain was smaller than that noted on May Il 
last year, when the index was some nine points 
higher. Manufacturing showed the greatest 
advances on the date under review; the in- 
creases took place mainly in pulp and paper 
and fish-preserving plants. Logging, quarry- 
ing and highway construction also recorded 
important gains, while transportation and rail- 
way construction were slacker. 


Quebec——Considerable improvement was in- 
dicated in Quebec, according to 1,789 em- 
ployers with 272,017 workers, as against 261,- 
618 in the preceding month. Large increases 
were reported in logging (as a result of river- 
driving), in transportation, construction and 
maintenance and manufacturing, while trade 
was slacker. Employment was in rather less 
volume than on the corresponding date of a 
year ago, although the advance then indicated 
was on a smaller scale. 


Ontario—The expansion in Ontario on May 
1, 1931, was not so pronounced as that re- 
ported on the same date in 1930, when the 
index was higher. The working forces of the 
3,450 co-operating firms aggregated 384,087 
employees, compared with 378,569 on April 1. 
Construction and transportation registered the 
most marked increases, but the movement wes 
also upward in manufacturing and trade. 


Prarie Provinces—Manufacturing, trade and 
construction showed heightened activity, the 
gain in the last-named being most marked. 
Statements were tabulated from 1117 em- 
ployers whose staffs rose from 117,956 persons 
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on April 1, to 120,771 on the date under re- 
view. This advance was smaller than that 
registered at the beginning of May, 1930, when 
the index was higher than on the date under 
review. 


British Coluwmbia—The improvement in 
British Columbia was not quite so extensive 
as in the spring of last year, when the index 
was many points higher. An aggregate pay- 
roll of 78,118 workers was indicated by the 780 
firms furnishing data, who had 75,094 in the 
preceding month. Manufacturing and con- 


Montreal—Transportation recorded the 
greatest advances in Montreal, but manufac- 
turing also showed heightened activity, while 
construction and trade were slacker; 1,009 em- 
ployers added 963 workers to their payrolls, 
bringing them to 144,275 at the beginning of 
May. Larger increases were indicated on the 
same date of last year, when the index stood 
at 110-8, as compared with 107-0 on May 1, 
1931. 


Quebec—Statements were tabulated from 
136 firms with 18,540 employees, as against 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notr.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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struction were decidedly busier, especialiy 12,103 on April 1. Most of the improvement 


marked advances taking place in the latter; 
transportation and logging were also more 
active, while curtailment was shown in mining 
and trade. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Wind- 
sor and the Adjacent Border Cities and Van- 
couver showed considerably increased activity, 
but there was a decline in Hamilton, and in 
Winnipeg the tendency was also slightly 
downward. 


took place in construction, manufacturing and 
transportation. The gain involved approxi- 
mately the same number of workers as that 
recorded on May 1, 1930, when the index was 
lower. 


Toronto—Manufacturing, trade and trans- 
portation reported important increases in per- 
sonnel in Toronto, according to data furnished 
by 1,103 employers, whose payrolls aggregated 
124,098 persons, as compared with 122,043 at 
the beginning of April. This expansion was 
rather more pronounced than that indicated 
on May 1 of last year, but the index then was 
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some six points higher than on the date under 
review. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing registered improve- 
ment in Ottawa, but construction was slacker; 
the general advance involved a much smaller 
number of persons than that noted at the 
beginning of May, 1930. Statistics were tabu- 
lated from 161 firms employing 14,449 persons, 
ccempared with 14,224 on April 1. The index 
was rather lower than in spring last year. 


Hamilton—A combined working force of 
23,602 persons was reported by the 229 co- 
operating employers, who had 34,094 on April 
1. Manufacturing was slacker, while construc- 
tion and transportation showed greater activ- 


ity. Employment was in smaller volume than 
in the same month of 1930, when curtailment 
was also indicated. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Moderate improvement was shown in the Bor- 
der Cities, chiefly in automobile factories. 
Returns were tabulated from 136 firms with 
13,088 workers, compared with 12,901 in the 
preceding month. Employment was not so 
brisk as at the beginning of May, 1930. 


Winnipeg—Retail trade was rather more 
active, but construction and manufacturing re- 
ported losses in Winnipeg. The 356 co-oper- 
ating employers had 29,477 persons on their 
payrolls, compared with 29,518 on April 1. 


Notz.—The ‘‘Kelative Weight’’ in Table 1, shows the proportion of employees inthe indicated area to the total number of al 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Tmployment was in less volume than on the Manufacturing 
same date last year, w gains in- : 
same date last year, when gains had been in Employment in manufactures showed a 


dicated. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing and construction 
registered increases in Vancouver, accordins 
to 315 firms who employed an aggregate work- 
ing force of 30,151 persons, compared with 
29.380 on April 1. The index was lower thaa 
at the beginning of May of a year ago, al- 
though the additions to staffs then reported 
kad been decidedly smaller. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 


gain at the beginning of May; 4,669 establish- 
ments reported 494,688 workers, compared 
with 488,894 in the preceding month. The 
largest advances were in lumber mills, where 
they were of a seasonal character, but note- 
worthy expansion also took place in the fish- 
packing, pulp and paper, building material, 
vegetable food, leather and minera’ product 


groups. Rubber, textile and iron and_ steol 
factories, however, were slacker. Employ- 


ment was in smaller volume than on May 1, 


Norr.—The ‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all ; 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TaBLe II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1°26=100) 
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1980, when similar improvement had been 
noted. 


Animal Products, Edible—Continued and 
larger increases in employment were noted in 
fish-and meat-packing plants and in dairies; 
the improvement was rather more extensive 
than that reported on May 1, 1930, but the 
index then was some three points higher. 
Statements were tabulated from 215 firms in 
this group, employing 18,064 workers, or 1,406 
more than at the beginning of April. The 
expansion took place chiefly in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia, but the trend 
in the group as a whole was generally upward. 


Leather and Products—Employment in boot 
and shoe and other leather factories showed 
improvement, according to 236 manufacturers 
with 18,984 employees, as compared with 18,- 
608 in the preceding month. The largest gains 
were in Quebec. The increase compares favour- 
ably with the reduction noted in May, 1930, 
when the index was lower. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal activity 
caused a pronounced advance in this group, 
the improvement being particularly note- 
worthy in sawmills. Data were received from 
772 employers of 41,834 persons, as against 38,- 
712 in the preceding month. There were in- 


Norr.—The ‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste JII-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 
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118-8 110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 108-2 54-3 116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
116-2 107-8 70-8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
112-9 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
108-5 100-6 106-5 117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
101-7 93-7 107-6 114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
100-7 96-1 102-2 111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
100-2 97-6 82-7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
99-7 99-7 42-9 108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
May ay 102-2 100-7 55-9 106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by industries as 

Bie MayrelOots ness eee 100-0 53-4 1-7 5-1 2-9 12-1 12-9 2-4 9-5 
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creases in all but the Maritime Provinces, registered on May 1, 1930, when the index was 
those in Ontario and Quebec being greatest. much higher than at the beginning of May this 
Rather larger additions to staffs had been year. 


TapieE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 











Industries Relative | May 1 April 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 May 1 
weight 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
PRU IGCTUPING ode staccaniiteins welates stereo 53-4 100-7 99-7 112-4 119-8 109-0 103-2 98-8 
Animal products—edible...........- 2-0 103-3 95-4 106-7 110-0 108-2 102-2 97-6 
Fur and products............0..0e065 +2 94-5 90-9 88-6 100-3 89-5 93-4 96-7 
Leather and products............... 2-1 93-8 91-7 90-4 91-4 102-6 100-2 97-6 
Lumber and products........-...... 4-5 79-2 73-6 97-6 107-9 98-2 98-2 94-2 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2:3 63-6 54-8 87-7 100-8 89-7 94-0 90-2 
Purhiture.*~. oo) Pee ey. c cameos. 1-0 103-9 105-5 113-0 123-5 117-1 106-9 101-5 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 108-4 105-3 115-0 117-8 111-1 105-1 101-8 
Musical instruments.............-.-- “1 47-2 46-1 63-0 97-8 87-8 96-1 95-3 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-1 101-8 98-6 102-9 101-6 94-9 94-4 91-4 
Pulp and paper products. Se 6-4 98-1 96-1 110-9 109-8 108-7 103-8 97-1 
Pulp and paper........... ait 2-8 87-3 83-5 108-1 105-6 109-8 104-4 96-2 
IPanor DrOd GOs. semaeiaas me sei as'.s “9 100-4 100-3 107-8 111-2 109-5 104-9 98-7 
Printing and publishing............ 2-7 111-6 111-4 115-8 115-0 107-7 102-8 98-2 
Rubber progucts cc oes. <2 22s ose 1-3 97-6 102-1 112-8 139-7 123-0 111-3 94-5 
Textile products............--..-+.+- 9-0 102-4 104-0 104-9 110-3 107-0 105-9 100-3 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-2 102-1 103-0 100-4 108-7 110-3 109-1 100°3 
Hosiery and knit goods.......... 1:8 108-1 1086 108-2 115-6 104-2 102-0 100-4 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-0 103-8 106-8 109-1 108-4 104 i 102-3 99-7 
Other textile products............. 1-0 90-8 92-6 101-9 111-0 109-7 114:3 102-9 
Piant products) (ne:8.))3....- ..s.0 es 117-3 115-6 toe ae 121-6 105-5 105-1 
SR ODACCORINE odae cone ke cain ahs . 109-4 106-7 7° SD cyte cts orcll'e Pea cee tae e | aan Se cents 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 128-5 128-7 142-3 141-6 Jones ee fees eee e[e reece ses 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 113-3 101-4 130-0 176-8 130-0 107-6 88-1 
Chemicals and allied products....... “9 121-0 119-8 121-9 118-9 113-0 104-4 101-4 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 108-3 96-9 123-1 125-1 108-7 99-1 100-1 
NGCURIG CUITORG. . oo. cess ans spe ccee' 1-6 122-7 121-4 132-6 121-9 112-2 103-9 95-3 
Electrical apparatus...............-- 1-6 137-8 136-3 159°5 136-0 112-5 105-0 93-6 
Iron and steel products............-. 13-9 98-9 100°3 118-8 137-6 114-6 106-7 102-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-5 110-4 113-3 122-7 145-9 124-7 115-8 103-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 102-3 99-8 127-6 133-9 120-1 110:8 100-1 
Agricultural implements........... 4 42-3 56-4 81-8 126-2 100-4 110-7 99-8 
Bian VOniClessor vdas- sede seein alae 6-5 101-2 101-7 118-4 140-0 114-0 104-7 105-6 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-7 110-7 105-9 153-2 215-2 154-7 118-8 113-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... “4 107-6 108-9 128-0 136-7 120-3 103-5 101-0 
Heating appliances...............- “5 105-0 102-7 118-9 133-6 108-4 102-4 101-4 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. “9 128-9 138-3 169-0 174-6 140-2 105-5 100-9 
aa een eee 6 98-7 o9-2| 118-4)» 198-9'| 111-3} 108-8 99-6 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-9 95-1 93°3 111-9 118-8 105-2 104-5 98-5 
Non-ferrous metal products.........- 2-0 119-8 119-7 126-8 134-3 119-1 112-1 Bae 
Non-metallic mineral] products...... at oe eo ie “eee ee Ha oe 
Mince lanCOUB's<flaja. ctw ely: Felts = see pls : 106: 5 . : +2 . . 
AILS END Fe s:clvc tis, e'od a eley wrvieiere viele aie nicky 1-7 55-9 42-9 63-5 75:8 78-5 82-8 72-7 
NTRS TL TM cas eatin ot ah ege ae pie cn eh25.8 eke 5-1 106-0 108-1 ae ee ae ae ae 
Ras NT) (emer ae” ae SS 2-7 92-3 96-0 “6 : : : : 
Brrr he ceed ecco ides 17] are; wes] wo3| 122] ase] ors) aes 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). ‘7 105-0 102-0 127-2 142-1 120-4 101- 2 
ANIONS hs nGiicctisiia oe apse Prieta 2-9 104-0 1033 117-3 117°3 105-0 103-5 99-5 
Dee ee ae an 5 101-5 100-3 111-4 118-6 106-0 105-5 96-3 
Pla DHOHES ceric ea tienes cletole fsinaia%s w1els 2-4 104-5 104-0 118-7 116-9 104-7 102-9 100°3 
; . : 7 100-8 94-9 
LOLIOTD Se oat nae wiele oi saieis nish 12-1 96-6 94-3 104-3 108-1 100 4 
ee pais and cartage.......--. 2°6 119-1 118-4 121-8 119-6 107-0 103-2 as : 
Steam railways.....-..-+-ecsececees 77 90-4 91-2 100-1 106-0 99-2 pe ae 
Shipping and stevedoring......-...-- 1-8 98-1 79-8 102-9 104-7 100-6 02- 
Construction and Maintenance.........-- 12-9 ae ae oe Se ioe ice o 
Phares TEE Oe ee, 4.9 135.4 123-9 101-2 77-9 83-8 68-5 60-8 
; si . : . 101-5 123-2 109- : 5 
Au WAyn cone cine ae ceiesistee ce ore 3°5 82-0 76°3 
ELES PP TAAT ore aie nietat lela acavelsty eeeievavelntaye 2:4 123-1 122-0 128-9 121-6 111-7 101-5 95-7 
Bh id easier dia ok aes 1-2 118-3 118-2 125-6 113-8 103-4 95-9 92-9 
eee er ee : : 25. 126-3 | 126-3} 120-1] 103-3 101-2 
eTOLessiOUAl, coco jcecien ccc ele ier 2 124-6 125-2 ‘ 108.8 an 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 1-0 129-6 127-4 135-2 133-5 121-1 
: . . 125-6 124-0 111-7 104-4 96°3 
Be sis ce toma oe Pee lwanaaecall — cagie |i 1a0- CS “A98-B| ver Ald ate ¢ 106.2 96-6 
Dh cis Ss cente ae oe 2-6 107-7 108-0 116-0 113-7 106-2 101-2 96-2 
Olesale tart sprites eeetee oat aia" 
All Industries......-.cccccsececcceeees 100-0 102-2 99-7 111-4 116-2 106-8 101-8 95-4 


lien G0 cacy ib ened el eh ae ee 


i ight”’ i loyees in the indicated industry is of the total 
1 “Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of emp : 
Bie cls aee cepoited jn all industries by the firms makings returns on the date under review. 
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Musical  Instrwments.— Employment in 
musical instrument works showed practically 
no change, according to the 35 co-operating 
manufacturers, who had 1,368 workers. Em- 
ployment was in less volume than in the cor- 
responding period last year, when a decrease 
had been indicated. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was an im- 
portant increase in activity in vegetable food 
factories, chiefly in those producing sugar and 
syrup and canned goods. This advance in- 
volved about the same number of persons as 
that noted on May 1, 1930, when the index 
number stood at 102-9, compared with 101-8 
at the beginning of May this year. State- 
ments were compiled from 391 employers, 
whose payrolls aggregated 28,788 persons, as 
compared with 27,982 on April 1. The gains 
took place in Quebec and Ontario. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was con- 
siderable improvement in these industries, in 
which employment was in smaller volume than 
in the spring of 1980. Much of the increase 
on the date under review took place in pulp 
and paper mills, while printing and publishing 
plants also showed slight improvement. The 
working forces of the 551 co-operating estab- 
lishments aggregated 59,174 employees, as 
against 57,895 in their last report. Heightened 
activity was shown in all except the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Rubber Products—Considerable losses were 
noted in rubber factories on May 1, 1931, as 
on the same date in 1930, when the index 
Was many points higher. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 41 manufacturers employing 12,- 
450 workers, or 560 less than at the commence- 
ment of April. Most of the decrease was in 
Quebee and Ontario. 


Textile Prodwcts-——There was seasonal fall- 
ing-off in employment in this group at the 
beginning of May, according to statistics from 
741 manufacturers having 83,282 persons on 
their payrolls, as compared with 84,499 on 
April 1. Garment and personal furnishing fac- 
tories released employees, and headwear and 
thread, yarn and cloth mills were also rather 
slacker. Quebec and Ontario reported the 
bulk of the loss. Greater declines had been 
noted on May 1 last year, when the index 
stood at 104:°9, compared with 102-4 on the 
date under review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 147 plants in this group 
employing 14,923 persons, or 232 more than 
in the preceding month. This increase, which 
was of practically the same size as that re- 
corded on May 1 last year, took place chiefly 
in tobacco manufacturing in Quebec. Em- 
ployment was at a slightly lower level than 
on the same date in 1930. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Employ- 
ment in chemicals and allied products showed 
a moderate increase in the Maritime Provinces 
and Quebec. Information was compiled from 
132 manufacturers, whose staffs included 8,806 
workers, as against 8,601 in April. The index 
was almost the same as on May 1 a year ago, 
when the trend was also favourable. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Building 
material factories in all provinces indicated 
seasonal improvement; the general gain was 
rather less than at the beginning of May last 
year, when the index number was higher. The 
161 co-operating firms reported 11,140 em- 
ployees, as against 9,982 in the preceding 
month. 


Electric Current —Further additions to staffs 
were recorded on May 1 in electric current 
plants, in which activity was not so great as 
in the spring of 1930. Statements were re- 
ceived from 95 companies employing 14,958 
workers, an increase of 164 over their April 1 
forces. 


Electrical Apparatus—The trend of employ- 
ment in this group was upward, 55 persons be- 
ing added to the payrolls of the 73 reporting 
establishments, which had 15,281 employees 
Small gains had also been registered on May 
1, 1930, when the index number was much 
higher. 

Iron and Steel Products—The rolling mill, 
agricultural implement, railway car shop and 
structural iron and steel groups reported con- 
siderable decreases in activity, but there 
were gains in automobile, machinery, heating 
appliance and sheet metal factories. Returns 
were tabulated from 730 manufacturers with 
128,277 operatives, as compared with 130,086 
in the preceding month. Curtailment had also 
been indicated at the beginning of May of 
last year, but employment then was in greater 
volume. Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces reported the greatest losses on the 
date under review, but the tendency was gen- 
erally downward. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Non-ferrous 
metal products showed no general change in 
employment, according to date from 124 firms 
with a working force of 18,495 persons. De- 
creases in staff were reported in this group in 
the same month in 1930, when the index num- 
ber was higher. 


Mineral Products—Improvement was in- 
dicated in the mineral products division; the 
increases were not so pronounced as on May 
1 a year ago, when the index number was con- 
siderably higher than on the date under re- 
view. Reports were received from 93 manu- 
facturers, whose payrolls included 12,242 per- 
sons, as compared with 11,937 in the preceding 
month. The greatest advance was in Quebec. 
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Logging 


Largely due to river-driving operations in 
Quebec, there was an increase in logging, ac- 
cording to 230 firms employing 15,187 men, or 
3,586 more than in April. Curtailment was 
registered at the beginning of May, 1930, but 
the index then was higher. 


Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal-mining showed a 
reduction, which was slightly larger than that 
noted in the same month last year. The in- 
dex then was somewhat higher than on May 
1, 1931. Data were received from 83 operators 
with 24,484 employees, as compared with 25,- 
475 in the preceding month. The decreases 
took place mainly in the western coal fields. 


Metallic Ores—There was a small reduction 
in metallic ore mines, chiefly in the Prairie 
Provinces. An aggregate working force of 16,- 
130 persons was employed by the 67 co-oper- 
ating firms, who had 16,239 workers in their 
last report. Gains had been indicated at the 
beginning of May a year ago, when employ- 
ment was more active. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
Employment in this group showed a moderate 
mmecrease; 73 employers enlarged their payrolls 
by 213 workers to 6,876 at the beginning of 
May. Quarries and other divisions reported 
heightened activity. The greatest advances 
were in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces. 
The index was lower than on May 1, 1930, 
when similar improvement was reported. 


Communications 


A slight increase was noted in telegraph and 
telephone operation, in which the level of 
employment was lower than on the corre- 
sponding date of last year. The co-operating 
branches and companies reported an aggregate 
working force of 26,899 persons, compared 
with 26,717 on April 1, 1931. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Moderate 
improvement was shown in local transport- 
ation at the beginning of May, when the 156 
firms from whom information was received, 
reported 24,136 employees, or 131 more than 
in the preceding month. The index was 
slightly lower than on the same date in 1930. 
Ontario registered most of the advance. 


Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
afforded less employment in the Maritime 
Provinces, while the other provinces showed 
only slight changes. Statements were received 


from 105 employers in this division, whose 
payrolls decreased from 71,684 persons on 
April 1 to 71,063 at the beginning of May. 
Improvement had been noted on May 1, 1930, 
when the index was higher. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A combined staff 
of 16,525 men, as compared with 18,477 in the 
preceding month, was reported by the 83 firms 
furnishing statistics in the water transport- 
ation group. This gain was larger than that 
noted on the same date last year, but the 
index then was slightly higher. Reductions in 
the Maritime Provinces were offset by in- 
creases In Quebec, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction continued to expand largely, although 
it was in smaller volume than on May 1, 1980. 
The working forces of the 714 co-operating 
contractors aggregated 42,157 persons, as 
against 37,309 at the beginning of April. The 
tendeney was favourable in all except the 
Maritime Provinces, but the greatest gains 
were in Quebec. 


Highway —Activity on roads and highways 
advanced very considerably, 3,908 men being 
added to the forces of the 294 employers 
making returns, who had 45,186 workers on 
May 1. All provinces registered noteworthy 
increases. The additions to staffs indicated on 
the same date last year were on a larger scale, 
but employment then was not so active as this 
year, when the continuation of unemployment 
relief work has resulted in a higher index than 
in any other year on record. 


Railway—Fifty companies and divisional 
superintendents in this group employed 32,271 
workers, as against 30,015 in the last report. 
Ontario and the Western Provinces shared in 
the upward movement, while the trend was 
downward in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec. Expansion involving a much larger 
number of men was noted at the beginning of 
May a year ago, when the index number 
stood considerably above its level at the time 
of writing. 


Services 


The service group, especially the laundry and 
dry cleaning division, reported heightened 
activity, according to statements from 279 
establishments employing 22,425 persons, as 
against 22,028 in their last report. Employ- 
ment was not quite so brisk as on May 1, in 
1930, when greater gains had been indicated, 
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Trade 


Continued additions to personnel were 
shown in trade, in which 826 establishments 
enlarged their forces by 328 employees to 87,- 
578 on the date under review. The index was 
very slightly lower than at the beginning of 
May of a year ago, when greater improvement 
had been reported. The level of employment, 
however, was higher than in the spring of any 
earlier year of the record. The increase on 
the date under review took place in retail 


trade; there were gains in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces, but declines in Quebee and 
British Columbia. 

The accompanying tables give index number 
of employment by economic areas, leading 
cities, and industries. The columns headed 
“relative weight,’ show the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the in- 
dicated area or industry, is of the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on May 1, 1931. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of April, 1931 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
who are engaged in work outside their own 
trades or who are idle through illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, 
with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

Some lessening of the unemployment volume 
was apparent among local trade unions at 
the close of April, the 1,807 labour organi- 
zations which made returns, with a member- 
ship total of 206,563 persons, showing 14.9 per 
cent of idleness compared with 15.5 per cent 
in March. Activity, however, remained at a 
level below that of April a year ago, when 
the percentage of idle members stood at 9.0. 
During April the employment tendency in 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia was upward from the 
preceding month, though the gains were very 
slight, while in Saskatchewan noteworthy im- 
provement was indicated, principally in steam 
railway operation. On the other hand, Nova 
Scotia and Quebee unions reported contrac- 
tions in activity of less than 1 per cent. All 
provinces shared to some extent in the adverse 
situation as compared with April, 1930, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan unions reporting 
moderate declines in employment, while in the 
remaining provinces the recessions were sub- 
stantial. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment in ithe largest city in each 
province except Prince Edward Island. Hali- 
fax unions, with nearly 7 per cent improve- 
ment during April, showed the most appre- 
clable employment expansion from March, 


followed by a 5 per cent gain in Regina. Van- 
couver and Toronto unions also reported ad- 
vances which, however, were small. On the 
other hand, Saint John, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Edmonton unions registered employment 
losses, none of which were outstanding. Cur- 
tailment of activity from April last year was 
noted in all cities compared, Saint John and 
Vancouver unions showing a decided slump, 
while in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Regina the recessions were substantial, and 
in Halifax and Edmonton moderate declines 
occurred. 

Appearing wiih this article is a chart which 
illustrates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1925, to date. As will be noted 
the curve during April proceeded in a down- 
ward course from the close of March, indi- 
cative of an increasing employment volume 
and paralleling the trend of April, 1930. 
However, the unemployment level as shown 
by the curve was considerably higher than in 
April last year. 

A slight increase from the previous month 
in the unemployment volume was recorded by 
unions in the manufacturing industries dur- 
ing April, the 598 unions making returns with 
57,725 members showing 11.1 per cent of 
idleness, contrasted with 9.2 per cent in 
March. Inactivity for garment workers was a 
large factor in this unfavourable employment 
trend. In addition to the numbers actually 
unemployed, and due to the commencement of 
the slack period in the garment trades, the 
majority of the members were reported as 
working but part time only. Among iron and 
steel workers and bakers and confectioners 
also, activity was slightly curtailed. In the 
printing trades the same percentage of idle- 
ness was recorded as in March, and among 
wood and general labourers the situation re- 
mained practically stationary. Cigarmakers, 
textile, hat and cap, fur and glass workers 
and metal polishers all reported some employ- 
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Ment expansion, which, however, did not in- 
volve a great number of workers. In comparl- 
son with the returns for April last year, 
when 6.6 per cent of idleness was registered 
in the manufacturing industries, garment, 
wood and glass workers reported a consider- 
able increase in unemployment during the 
month reviewed, and substantial declines were 
recorded by pulp and paper makers, general 
labourers, and bakers and _ confectioners. 
Among iron and steel workers and printing 
tradesmen in addition, slight employment 
recessions were shown. Textile, fur, hat and cap 
workers, and cigarmakers, however, reported 
a higher level of activity than in April a 
year ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES 


bia, on the contrary, largely improved condi- 
tions were indicated from April a year ago. 
Asbestos miners in Quebec reported the same 
unemployment volume during April as in 
March, the percentage in both months stand- 
ing at 11.8, contrasted with a fully employed 
situation in April last year. 

Further and more extensive improvement 
was shown by unions in the building trades 
during April, the 253 unions reporting with a 
membership total of 31,558 persons, indicating 
40°5 per cent of idleness, contrasted with 
45-7 per cent in March. The volume of 
employment available, however, was much 
lower than that of April a year ago, when 
23-2 per cent of the members were reported 
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The coal mining industry, as a whole, 
showed a small drop in employment from 
March, the Nova Scotia, Alberta and British 
Columbia unions all contributing slightly to 
this decline. In addition to the unemploymnet 
recorded by coal miners, which in some cases 
was due to entire mine shutdowns, a large 
number of members were shown as working 
but a few days a week. Reports for April 
were received from 47 unions of these work- 
ers, with 18,067 members, 11.2 per cent of 
whom were idle, contrasted with 9.9 per cent 
in March. The situation in coal mining was 
also less favourable than in April, 1930, when 
8.6 per cent of the members reported were 
without employment, the contractions being 
chiefly confined to the Province of Alberta, 
though in Nova Scotia also a fractional unem- 
ployment gain was noted. In British Colum- 
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The most noteworthy employment ad- 


idle. 
vance was recorded by carpenters and joiners, 
and among painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers the situation improved substantially. 
Hod carriers and steam shovel and dredge- 


men, whose returns included but a small 
proportion of the total membership reported 
in the building trades, indicated large per- 
centage gains, and among granite and stone- 
cutters the percentage increase was note- 
worthy. Fractional improvement only was 
reported by bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
electrical workers, and plumbers and steam- 
fitters. On the other hand, employment for 
tile layers, lathers and roofers showed a large 
falling off, and minor contractions occurred 
among bridge and structural iron workers. 
All trades participated substantially in the 
adverse situation shown as compared with 
April, 1930, the contractions reported by brick- 
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layers, masons and plasterers, and carpenters 
and joiners, who together formed nearly 66 
per cemt of the entire membership reported 
in the building trades, affecting the greatest 
number of tradesmen. 

The employment tendency in the trans- 
portation industries was upward during April, 
though the change from the previous month 
was slight. This was manifest by the returns 
tabulated from 759 unions of transportation 
workers, covering 71,603 members, 6,992 of 
whom, or a percentage of 9-8 were idle on the 
last day of April, contrasted with 10-9 per 
cent of unemployment in March. Steam, 
and street and electric railway employees, 
and navigation workers all contributed to this 
shght improvement, while among teamsters 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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and chauffeurs, nominal reductions occurred. 
A moderate employment drop was shown by 
steam railway employees from April, 1980, 
when 6:8 per cent of idleness was registered 
in the transportation industries as a whole, 
and navigation workers were decidedly less 
active. Minor declines in activity were re- 
ported by teamsters and chauffeurs. The 
situation for street and electric railway em- 
ployees remained much the same, with a 
slight trend toward greater employment. 


Retail clerks reported 2-1 per cent of un- 
employment in April, contrasted with 1:8 
per cent in March, and with a fully engaged 
situation in April, 1930. The percentage for 
the month reviewed was based on the re- 
turns received from 5 associations of these 
workers, embracing a membership of 775 
persons. 

Civic emplovees, with 67 unions covering 
7,234 workers, indicated 7 or -1 per cent of 
their members idle on the last day of April, 
as compared with 1-5 per cent of inactivity 
in March, and -5 per cent in April last year. 

Workers in the miscellaneous group of 
trades were afforded a greater volume of 
employment during April than in the previous 
month, as shown by the returns tabulated 
from 132 unions with 6,588 members. Of 
these 929, or 14:1 per cent, were unemployed 
on the last day of April, in contrast with 
17-0 per cent in March. Noteworthy im- 
provement in conditions was manifest by 
hotel and restaurant employees, and station- 
ary engineers and firemen, theatre and stage 
employees, and barbers were somewhat busier. 
Unclassified workers, however, reported small 
declines in activity. Compared with the situa- 
tion in April last vear in the miscellaneous 
group of trades when 7:2 per cent of the 
members reported were idle, stationary en- 
gineers and firemen, hotel and restaurant, and 
theatre and stage employees, barbers and un- 
classified . workers all recorded employment 
Icsses during the month reviewed, the most 
extensive of which was reported by stationary 
engineers and firemen. 


From fishermen 4 returns were received in 
April, comprising a membership of 1,382 
persons, 33 of whom, or a percentage of 
2-4 were unemployed on the last day of the 
month, as compared with percentages of 4:0 
in March and 1-3 in April, 1980. 

Unemployment among lumber workers and 
loggers was in slightly greater volume during 
April than in the preceding month, the 5 
unions which made returns with a member- 
ship aggregate of 1,259 persons showing 37-3 
per cent of inactivity, compared with 34-0 
per cent in March. Large employment cur- 
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tailment was noted from April a year ago 
when 11-9 per cent of the members reported 
were out of work. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930 inclusive, 


and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for April of each year from 1919 to 
1928 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1929, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of indus- 
tries for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for April, 1931 


The volume of business transacted by Offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada during 
April, 1931, as indicated by the average daily 
placements effected, showed a decrease of 
nearly ten per cent when compared with that 
of the preceding month, while a gain of over 
thirty-two per cent was recorded over April 
last year. Tihe decline from March was wholly 
attributable to fewer placements in construc- 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1929, to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each one hun- 
dred applications for) employment registered 
at the Offices of the Service throughout Can- 
ada, computations being made semi-monthly. 
It will be seen that the curves of vacancies 
and of placements in relation to applications 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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tion and maintenance, as relief work sponsored 
by the Government during the winter was 
gradually being completed. This decrease was 
partly offset by gains in farming and services, 
the changes in other groups being small. Con- 
struction and maintenance was also responsible 
for the gain shown over the corresponding 
month a vear ago when no relief program was 
under way. All remaining divisions showed 
declines under the yearly comparison, the 
largest being in manufacturing, farming and 
services. 


1930 


1931 





declined slightly during the first half of the 
month, but showed a slight upward tendency 
during the latter half of the period under 
review, though the levels then attained were 
about two points lower than those indicated 
at the chose of April last year. The ratio 
of vacancies to each one hundred applications 
was 65:5 and 66-8 during the first and the 
second half of Aipril respectively, in contrast 
with ratios of 68-3 and 69-3 during the corre- 
sponding periods of 19380. The ratios of place- 
ments to each one handred applications dur- 
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ing the periods under review were 63:1 and 
63-5 as compared with 63-2 and 65-3 during 
April, 1980. 

'The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada was 1,634, as com- 
pared with 1,781 in the previous month and 
with 1.265 in April, 1930. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the Offices during 
the month under review was 2,467, as com- 
pared with 2.617 in March and with 1,840 in 
April last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the Offices of the Service during 
April, 1931, was 1,562, of which 547 were in 
regular employment and 1,015 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,727 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in April last year 
averaged 1,180 daily, consisting of 648 place- 
ments in regular and 532 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of April, 1931, the offices 
of the Service referred 39,310 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 37,474 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 13,123 of which 9,459 were 
of men and 3,664 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 24,351. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 29.- 
625 for men and 9,569 for women, a total of 
39,194, while applications for work numbered 
59,202 of which 46,856 were from men and 
12,346 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921, to date. 











Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual | Totals 

NOUL neice ote dione 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
MO anew tat wencdea- 297, 827 95,695 393,522 
O26 is a nig Wee Aas Orcs 347,165 115,387 462,552 
BOOM cons ce Aina oe ae 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
NOG de 5 cies, tlele ois acces 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
MOCO Gites cate te aaa ve 300, 226 109,929 410,155 
Oi nce ee ike 302, 723 112,946 414,769 
BOZS seen betta zane. 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
MOCO Seo ety ee <= sais 260,747 137, 620 398,367 
TORO 222 fae dtiee «lied =< 187, 872 180, 807 368,679 
1931 (4 months)....... 49,186 138, 018 187,204 

l 

Nova Scoria 


Orders listed at Employment Offices m Nova 
Scotia during April showed an increase of 
nearly 19 per cent in comparison with the 
preceding month and of over 11 per cent 
when compared with the corresponding month 
last year. There was an increase of nearly 18 
per cent in placements over March, and of 


over 14 per cent in comparison with April, 
1930. The gain in placements for the prov- 
ince, as a whole, over April of last year was 
all in the services’ division, as, although there 
was also an increase under construction and 
maintenance, it was offset by declines in trade 
and transportation. The changes in other 
groups were nominal. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 27; 
trade, 50; construction and maintenance, 123; 
and services, 604, of which 426 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 41 men and 
74 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during April, were nearly 12 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but over 2 per cent less favourable than dur- 
ing the corresponding month last year. There 
was a gain of over 9 per cent in placements 
when compared with March, but a decline of 
3 per cent in comparaison with April, 1930. 
Services was the only group to show any gain 
of importance in placements over April last 
year, and this increase was more than offset 
by declines in construction and maintenance, 
logging and trade. Small changes only were 
recorded in other industrial divisions. The 
only industrial groups in which a substantial 
number of placements were made were: con- 
struction and maintenance, with 68; and ser- 
vices with 681 placements. Of the latter 456 
were of household workers. There were 114 
men and 72 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 22 per cent 
in the number of orders received by Employ- 
ment Offices in the Province of Quebec when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
decline of nearly 5 per cent in comparaison 
with the corresponding month last year. 
Placements were over 26 per cent higher than 
in March and 10 per cent above April, 1980. 
Increased placements of female workers in 
the household section of the services’ division 
were responsible for the gain over April last 
although increases were also reported 
under construction and maintenance and 
farming. Of the declines in all other groups 
those in logging and manufacturing were the 
largest. Industrial groups in which most. of 
the placements were effected duing the month 
were: manufacturing, 94; logging, 76; farm- 
ing, 51; construction and maintenance, 445: 


year, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1931 















































Vacancies Applicants 
Reported| Unfilled Regis- Referred Placed 
Offices : tered 
during | at end of during toms 

period period period | Vacancies Regular | Casual 
IN OVS SCOUA srs cree iee Fees hoe 907 76 974 916 115 738 
Halifax: S999 antler feel aekrnee 554 50 597 518 41 477 
New Glaspowe nae aerns cnet 123 24 132 169 53 57 
ANOVA che eRe eee 230 2 245 229 21 204 
New Brunswick..................... 817 33 802 787 186 601 
Chatham™en sas pre ain ne en 123 14 88 109 78 31 
275 7 273 271 65 206 
419 12 441 407 43 364 
2,048 327 4,312 2,493 1,408 270 
2 0 22 2 2 0 
210 0 375 210 210 0 
900 191 2,464 836 600 105 
591 85 872 972 324 143 
6 4 23 2 2 0 
151 13 310 158 137 6 
188 34 246 313 133 16 
Ontarigee re ho oe 21, 674 892 29, 345 21, 265 5,584 14,954 
Bellevilles. anaes tiet ens Pa 127 0 125 125 26 99 
BI AUGOLC RM nesioetucoerceich: 898 a 1,2:1 898 113 784 
Chatham ertt nee 156 11 225 157 52 105 
Cobalt eet. «ew ietin. Senet ettee 127 0 156 125 123 2 
Orta Walliaiiuaeeny reece cee 112 0 158 112 75 37 
lel phase ae aka ane ee 128 34 294 130 69 30 
Hamilton Maa oe (oyo i aban NGpayes SENS ae re RONG 997 30 1, 493 993 286 650 
Kingston evsyohe tatoo yeast ais/6 Spey vans ey av atopactike te 2.098 48 2,117 2,074 138 1,936 
KG tcheners ae. eryn eee ae an eee 927 5 1,095 934 86 837 
On GOn hit. Aes earns cok sas ees tin eed 2,128 13 2, 282 2,132 119 2,000 
Niagara Falls 119 10 207 106 51 51 
North Bay.. 81 2 134 84 62 22 
OBbawacktnG adie sl seen ge 742 2 761 725 54 671 
Ottawa. . PII Rear: Bay the seealos seers ee ake 1,505 174 1, 830 1,463 397 912 
278 2 381 293 162 131 
307 9 311 315 84 221 
1,362 0 1,364 1,356 1,265 91 
428 6 642 417 29 388 
238 13 356 229 56 173 
223 2 228 220 68 152 
120 5 493 122 41 69 
Siratiord ee ene tee kee 150 0 148 153 81 70 
Sudbury declectoratatsilers are rors tonnes 141 10 312 lil 77 34 
sLimunins sys eee ee ee 94 0 207 94 67 27 
Toronto 7,574 485 12,471 7,332 1,829 5,071 
Windsor 614 24 784 565 174 391 
Manitoba 25999 34 4,310 2,695 1,240 1,366 
Brandon 342 9 432 323 204 119 
Dauphin 38 0 255 34 20 14 
Winnipeg etre attest tence 219 25 3, 623 2,338 1,016 1, 233 
Saskatchewan....................... 3,248 51 4,052 3,178 1,544 1,618 
Stevan peers Sree hee nate 239 3 279 219 29 190 
IMelOrt onto ieee ose. eee 57 0 57 57 57 0 
Moose daw h) cece ate ec 1,061 9 1,199 1,075 332 727 
NEES AGtleLondl gan eae me ee eee ee 118 5 73 84 77 7 
ErinceyAllbertiayesnts tere ann re 164 18 385 138 79 59 
Regina tee ce eee ee 666 0 1,003 662 456 206 
Saskatoon 555 12 516 550 271 279 
Swift Current 165 2 190 161 118 43 
Wey birntmeserns cre cee nto er oma 59 2 55 52 45 7 
Yorkton... 164 0 295 180 80 100 
Alberta... 4,490 24 6, 602 4,447 2,370 2,064 
Calzaryspeeen wen, eee 1,462 2 2,745 1,440 1,359 81 
Drumheller 250 0 363 241 101 140 
Edmonton 1,472 19 1, 933 1,468 708 750 
beth bridge nr een eae ane 970 3 1,212 957 101 856 
MedicineiHatinn tao cern 336 0 349 341 101 237 
British Columbia.................... 3,411 18 8,305 3,529 676 2,740 
Cranbrookye Seen eee As. eee 45 1 168 45 39 6 
Haim | OO DS wate aetna ane ais 48 0 265 52 30 17 
INANaIMO eRe einen 940 0 1, 008 938 6 932 
Nelson... 95 0 133 95 79 16 
New Westminster................... 59 0 118 58 25 33 
IPenvicton see nee, see 92 5 108 88 38 48 
Prince George 16 0 56 14 13 1 
Prince Rupert... 121 0 154 123 4 119 
Revelstoke! ta, At nc we 4 eae ee ie 9 166 0 248 166 1 165 
IVANICOUV OL eerie nt pe enn a 723 12 4,714 846 327 413 
Wictoriast tise he aceeeetek ee 1,106 0 1,333 1,104 114 990 
ANN OM COs Be Brac a eee 39,194 1,455 59, 202 39,310 13,123 24,351 
IMiGtinersestict tas cot oe cae eee 29,625 272 46, 856 29,631 9,459 19,985 
Wom Onteniente: nate ee ae ee 9,569 1,183 12,346 9,679 3, 664 4,366 


























Un- 
placed 
at end of 


period 


956 
549 
142 
265 
716 
213 
93 
410 
1,618 
31 


78 
1,091 
249 








Regular 
place- 
ments 
same 
period 

193u 





* 70 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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and services 983, of which 755 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 777 of men and 631 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunites as indicated by 
orders listed at Ontario offices during April 
were nearly 27 per cent less favourable than 
in’ the preceding month, but nearly 70 per 
cent better than during the corresponding 
month last year. There was a decline of 
over 28 per cent in placements when compared 
with March, but a gain of nearly 76 per cent 
in comparison with April, 1930. The net 
gain in placements for all industrial divisions 
over April of last year was slightly less than 
that in construction and maintenance alone, 
as. although there were no additional large 
gains under services and farming these were 
more than offset by declines in all other 
groups. The exceptional gain under construc- 
tion and maintenance was due to work un- 
dertaken in reef of unemployment. Manu- 
facturing showed the largest decrease, follow- 
ed by transportation, logging and trade, in 
the order named. Pilacements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 789; log- 
ging, 401; farming, 1,197; transportation, 152; 
construction and maintenance, 12,564; trade, 
434, and services, 4,944, of which 2,507 were 
of household workers. During the month 
4.261 men and 1,323 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


MANITOBA 

During the month of April, positions offer- 
ed through Employment Offices in Manitoba 
were nearly 4 per cent less than in the prece- 
ding month and nearly 23 per cent below the 
corresponding month last year. There was a 
decline also in placements of over 2 per cent 
when compared with March and of neanly 29 
per cent in comparison with April, 1930. All 
industrial divisions, except construction and 
maintenance, in which gains were small, par- 
ticypated in the declines in placements from 
April of last year, those in services and farm- 
ing being mainly responsible for the reduc- 
tion under this comparison. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 41; farming, 605; construction and main- 
tenance, 498; trade, 81; and services, 1,369, 
of which 1,154 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 787 men 
and 453 women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Employment Offices in Saskatchewan were 
notified of over 25 per cent more vacancies 
during April than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 14 per cent less than during the 


corresponding month last year. There was a 
gain also of over 26 per cent in placements 
when compared with March, but a decline of 
over 6 per cent in comparison with April, 
1930. As in Manitoba, reduced placements in 
farming and services were. mainly responsible 
for the decline from April of last year, 
although trade also contributed to the reduc- 
tions. The only gains of importance were in 
construction: and maintenance and logging. 
The changes in other groups were nominal 
only. Placements by industrial groups in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 67; logging, 40; farm- 
ing, 936; construction and maintenance, 1,052; 
and services, 977, of which 639 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,061 men and 483 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


ALBERTA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment offices in 
Alberta during April, was nearly 15 per cent 
less than in the preceding month, but over 31 
per cent greater than during the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decrease 
of nearly 16 per cent in placements when 
compared with March, but a gain of over 31 
per cent in comparison with April, 1980. Re- 
hef work accounted for the gain in placements 
over April of last year, as the only groups to 
show improvement were construction and 
maintenace and logging, under both of which 
work of this kind was provided. Of the de- 
clines, those in farming, services, and manu- 
facturing were the most noteworthy. The 
majority of placements made during the 
month were in the following groups: logging, 
129; farming, 887; construction and main- 
tenance, 2,587; and services 747, of which 528 
were of household workers. During the 
month 1,981 men and 389 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


BritisH COLUMBIA 


During April, orders received at Imploy- 
ment Offices in British Columbia called for 
over 11 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and over 6 per cent in ex- 
cess of the corresponding month last year. 
There was an increase of 12 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with March and of 
over 8 per cent in comparison with April, 
1930: As in Alberta, increased placements 
under construction and maintenance and log- 
ging, due to work provided in relief of un- 
employment, were responsible for the gain 
over April last year, as the only other group 
to show any improvement was trade, and in 
this the increase was small. Of the declines, 
those in manufacturing, services and farming 
were the most noteworthy. Industrial groups 
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in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 73; 
logging, 325; farming, 150; transportation, 
137; construction and maintenance, 1,789; 
trade, 61; and services 874, of which 504 were 
of household workers. There were 437 men 
and 239 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1931, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
13,123 placements in regular employment, 
5,821 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter 606 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 546 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 60 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2.7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

The two certificates granted in the province 
of Quebec during April were issued at the 
Quebec city office to logging camp cooks 
travelling to employment within territory 
covered by that office. 

Transfers at the reduced rate from Ontario 
centres during April were 108 in number, 106 
of which were to provincial points. Of these 
46 were issued at Port Arthur, to 43 bushmen, 
one hotel worker, one painter and one shoe 
maker going to situations within the same 
zone. Included in the transfers from Sud- 
bury were one farm hand travelling to Toronto 
and 23 bush workers, 4 lumber mill workers, 
2 gas engineers, one cook and one cookee 
to centres within the Sudbury zone. In addi- 
tion, the Sudbury zone received 15 river drivers 
from Pembroke and 6 river drivers, one hotel 
poter and one cook from North Bay. The 
North Bay office also shipped one farm hand 
to Cobalt. From Hamilton one drag line 
operator was sent to Windsor and from 
Toronto 2 tile setters to Port Arthur, while 
to a point within its own zone Fort William 
transferred one cook. The 2 workers going 
outside the province were destined to the 
Winnipeg zone, one a mill-wright conveyed 
from Port Arthur and one a smelter worker 
journeying from Sudbury. 

In Manitoba 278 persons secured certificates 
for reduced transportation during April, 234 
of whom were travelling to provincial situ- 
ations and 44 to points outside the province. 
Provincially the Winnipeg office was instru- 
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mental in the transfer of one farm hand, 10 
farm household workers, one hotel waitress 
and 2 domestics to Brandon; one farm hand 
and one hotel worker to Dauphin; and of 109 
farm hands, 2 farm domestics, 29 railway con- 
struction workers, 11 highway construction 
workers, 46 general labourer, 4 carpenters, 5 
bricklayers, 2 town domestics, one butcher, 
one steel worker, 4 cookees, one blacksmith, 
one blacksmith’s helper and one engineer to 
centres within the Winnipeg zone. In addi- 
tion, Dauphin despatched one labourer to 
a point within its own zone. The Winnipeg 
office was responsible for the entire move- 
ment outside the province, which included 
transfers of 3 farm handsand 3 sawmill work- 
ers to Port Arthur, 3 hotel cooks to Regina 
and.35 farm hands to various agricultural dis- 
tricts throughout Saskatchewan. 

Reduced rate certificates to the number of 
83 were issued in Saskatchewan during April, 
79 of which were provincial and 4 inter-pro- 
vineial. The latter were granted at Saskatoon 
to one driller’s helper and 2 farm hands 
travelling to Dauphin, and to one hotel worker 
going to Edmonton. To rural localities 
within the province Saskatoon despatched 27 
farm hands and one farm household worker; 
Moose Jaw 8 farm hands; and Regina 10 
farm hands. From Moose Jaw also one town 
domestic went to Regina and one blacksmith 
to Swift Current, while from Regina 3 rail- 
way construction labourers were conveyed to 
North Battleford; one mechanic and one hotel 
housekeeper to Swift Current; one labourer 
to Saskatoon; one town domestic to Moose 
Jaw; and one teacher and one telephone line 
man within the Regina zone. The Saska- 
toon office was, in addition, responsible for 
the transfer of one logger and one town 
housekeeper to the Prince Albert zone, which 
zone was also the destination of 17 sawmill 
labourers and 3 river drivers who secured 
their certificates for transportation at the 
Prince Albert office. 

Taking advantage of the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced transportation rate 83 persons 
secured certificates at Alberta offices during 
April, 73 of whom travelled to employment at 
provincial points and 10 to centres in other 
provinces. The labour movement within the 
province comprised the transfer from Edmon- 
ton of 2 farm hands, one teamster and one 
store clerk to Calgary, 1 farm hand to Drum- 
heller, and of 14 farm hands, 12 miners, 7 
highway construction teamsters, 3 labourers, 
3 gardeners, 3 carpenters, 2 farm domestics, 
one waitress, one cook, one blacksmith and one 
axe man to points within the Edmonton zone. 
In addition, Calgary despatched 5 farm 
hands and one farm housekeeper to Drum-. 
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heller; one farm hand to Edmonton; and 
12 farm hands and one farm housekeeper 
within the Calgary zone. The Edmonton 
office effected all transfers outside the prov- 
ince, which were of farm help, the Swift 
Current and North Battleford zones each 
receiving 1 farm hand, and the Saskatoon zone 
7 farm hands and one farm housekeeper. 
British Columbia offices despatched 52 
workers at the special rate during April, all 
to provincial situations. Of these, 49 travelled 
on certificates issued at Vancouver and in- 
cluded 2 flunkeys and one cook going to 
Kamloops; one electrician to Kelowna; one 
farm hand each to the Penticton and Prince 
George zones; and 35 loggers, 2 farm hands, 3 


cooks, one waitress, one flunkey and one 
town housekeeper within the Vancouver zone. 
The balance of this provincial movement was 
from Prince Rupert, which office transferred 
one farm hand and one bookkeeper to Prince 
George and one steel worker within its own 
zone. 

Of the 606 workers who received special 
rates transportation vouchers 369 were carried 
by the Canadian National Railways, 224 by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 7 by 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 5 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway and one by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during April 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated returns from 61 cities which granted 
building permits valued at $13.786,466 during 
April, as compared with $9,906,567 in the pre- 
ceding month and $16,978,076 in the same 
month last year. There was, therefore, an 
increase of $3,879,899 or 39-2 per cent in the 
first comparison, but a decrease of $3,191,610, 
or 18-8 per cent, as compared with April, 1930. 
In considering these figures, it should be noted 
that the wholesale costs of building materials 
have this year averaged much lower than in 
any of the past eleven years. 

Some 40 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,000 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at nearly $5.000,000 
and for some 2,700 other buildings estimated 
to cost more than $7,000,000. In March, 
authority was given for the erection of over 
800 dwellings and 1,600 other buildings, valued 
at approximately $3,600,000 and $5,690000 re- 
spectively. 

Nova Seotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and_ British 
Columbia recorded increases in the value o2f 
building permits issued during April as com- 
pared with March, 1931, the greatest gain of 
$1,335,605 taking place in Nova Scotia. 


As compared with April, 1930, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia re- 
ported increases in the value of the building 
authorized; Quebec indicated the most pro- 
nounced gain of $1,460,784; or 59 per cent. 
Among the remaining provinces, the greatest 
decline, of $3,254,115 or 45-5 per cent, was in 
Ontario. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Yancouver registered increases in the building 
authorized during April as compared with the 
preceding month, and also as compared with 
April, 1930, while in Toronto there was an 


increase in the former, but a decline in the 
lutter comparison. Of the smaller centres, 
Halifax, New Glasgow, Moncton, Sherbrooke, 
Westmount, Belleville, Fort William, Ottawa, 
Owen Sound, Peterborough, Port Arthur, 
Welland, Woodstock, Brandon and _ Prince 
Rupert reported increases in the value of the 
building represented by the permits issued, as 
ecampared with March, 1931, and April, 1930. 


Cumulative Record for First Four Months, 
120-1931 -—The following table gives the vahue 
o' the building authorized by 61 cities during 
April and in the first four months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 100. 
The average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in the first four months 
of the same years are also given (1926-100). 




















ee yerees 
Indexes me Oss of 
Value of of value wae ee 
Value of permits of permits puildin 
Vos permits issued in issued in fiateriale tn 
eee, issued in first four first four Aes tae 
April months months onthe 
L020 5100), (1926 aver- 
age=100) 
$ $ 
1931...... 13,786,466 | 37,133,365 107-4 83-8 
LOBOS ica 8 16,978,076 | 46,471,338 134-5 gR-2 
1028 ic mies 29,65%,709 | 72,606,937 210-1 99-2 
1928... .... 18,606,167 | 51,769,505 149-8 96-8 
1037. cea 17,312,470 | 42,340, 823 122-5 96-8 
1036. der. 19,044,499 | 41,538,073 120-2 101-7 
1995... 04.2 15,482,383 | 35,463,398 102°6 103-1 
1024.......0% 13,689,101 | 31,737,100 91-8 111-6 
1928 oye 19,530,851 | 39,008,970 112-9 110-8 
1922). 15,833,688 | 34,513,861 99-9 107-7 
iC eae 13,500,360 | 27,069,872 78:3 136-9 
120. baa 15,648,915 | 34,558,901 100-0 143-1 








The aggregate for the first four months of 
this year was smaller than the average for 
the months, January-April, in the years since 
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1920, although it was higher than the total The accompanying table gives the value of 


recorded in 1925, 1924, 1922, 1921 or 1920. Th= 
average index number of wholesale prices of 
building materials, however, was decidedly 
lower than in any other year of the record. 


the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
April and March, 1931, and April, 1930. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES. 















































‘ities April, March, April, Cities April, March, April, 
o 1931 1931 1930 | 1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Ed. Island-- 
Charlottetown ....|............ 47,500 Satna caste ae 10,922 16,150 60,861 
Nova Scotia.......... 1,558,340 22 ¢ 654,340 Sault Ste. Marie... 29,245 56, 631 56, 812 
SEalitaxtimccremcte 1,496, 420 220, 485 616,420 ee ota hee es 1, 668, 090 869, 425 3,421, 083 
New Glasgow....... 57,450 1,700 30,700 York an ast 
*Sydney.. . 4,470 550 7,220 York Townships. 471,855 460,580 871, 048 
New Brunswick.. 121,460 29,730 1,314, 629 Wellandats aan toc 19, 620 14,195 16,185 
Hredericconsentisie lacie ne 8,600 4,000 *Windsomne. senses: 44,190 29,455 174, 975 
SMionctonsseccces 0 78.015 2,800 27,540 East Windsor... . 990 2,550 77,450 
“Saint John........ ss 445 18,330 1, 283,089 Riverside......... 2,950 3,150 22,350 
Quebecscnanccsen 7,562 3,372,922 2,476,778 Sandwich......... 1,600 450 9,975 
*Montreal—* Maison Walkerville....... 18, 000 8,000 141, 000 
NUE. .6..4.. 004. 3,226,562 | 2,973,948 | 1,403,765 Woodstock......... 23,222 4,017 19, 846 
*Quebec. top a Panehev doa pays 222, 960 241,924 529, 385 Manitoba.... are 1,084, 899 311,275 862,325 
Shawinigan Falls.. 5,410 |..-..,--..55 21,200 “Brandon..... of 21,104 75 9,810 
*Sherbrooke........ 300, 700 24, 000 63,400 St. Boniface......... 14,445 4,550 16,365 
*Three Rivers....... 36, 295 15, 800 438, 695 “Winnipeg! sccnerace 1,049,350 306, 650 836, 150 
*Westmount......... 145, 630 117, 250 20,333 Saskatchewan...... 785,070 364,475 1, 232,572 
Ontarloge ees: 3,894,267 | 3,113,805 | 7,148,382 *Moose Jaw......... 33, 455 5,575 47,610 
Belleville gncu esse. 21,700 4 15,340 eReginas eee 110,995 244,450 445,257 
*Brantford........... 41,478 62, 043 32, 887 “Saskatoon.......... 640, 620 114, 450 739, 705 
Chathamiyjesce ose 4,440 15, 000 26,537 Albertans oe cecccrasice 470,613 1, 281, 023 1,865,175 
*Fort William....... 53,400 10,900 49,200 *Calcaryeeen neti 276,333 208,090 847, 888 
Balt cee mcncee eee 22,397 16,525 34,785 *Edmonton.......... 173,085 55, 125 922, 480 
“Guelphaenaeecassus 33, 243 20, 605 54.778 Lethbridge......... 19,220 | 1,009,600 92,312 
SHamilton asses 2: 389,300 783 , 950 675, 900 Medicine Hat....... 1,975 8, 208 2,495 
Si<ingstonsemermesnecr 54,485 12,157 78,713 British Columbia....| 1,934,255 | 1,210,602 | 1,376,375 
*Kitchener.......... 58,970 39, 122 251,566 Kamloops.......... 14, 255 39, 800 30, 835 
“Tondon-teaerice «sean 214, 220 150, 835 436,320 Nanaimo........... 1,945 170 11,220 
Niagara Falls.. 34,260 6,380 65,320 *New Westminster... 52,950 45, 975 99,4«0 
Shawawnvetacste. 6,475 20,500 17, 835 Prince Rupert....... 24,755 9,518 3, 250 
SOLA Ware nce ern: 466, 645 325, 240 279,095 *Vancouver.. 1,730,635 | 1,001,135 | 1,114,450 
Owen Sound........ 15,000 7,900 12,700 North Vancouver. 12,080 9,935 19,315 
*Peterborough....... 37,872 145 36,945 SVIiCtOLiA eee eet 97,635 104, 069 97,83 
*PorteAnthurss. oon 41,180 6, 268 38,410 - 
*Stratfond. aye, sci. 17,798 7,803 68,891 Total—61 Cities....| 13,786,466 | 9,906,567 | 16,978,076 
*St. Catharines...... 77,100 158, 085 76, 665 
*St, Thomas (oj)... 13, 620 6,140 24,960 *Total—85 Cities. .. 12,952,255 8.182, 8549) 15,250, 885 








EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


D ETAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
AMinstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
April, 1981, is reproduced below. The fol- 
lowing report on unemployment conditions in 
the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department of 
Labour, showing the recent trend of employ- 
ment throughout the country. The employ- 
ment situation in the United States is further 
indicated by unemployment percentages based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labor, the source of 
these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 24 representative 


cities. Summary figures for May, 1981, and 


previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment during April showed, on the 
whole, some further improvement. There was 
a further seasonal improvement in the build- 
ing trade, public works contracting, brick and 
tile manufacture, and the clothing industries. 
The numbers unemployed showed a further 
decrease in a number of the textile industries 
(the principal exceptions being the cotton 
and lace industries), and employment also 
improved in coal-mining, slate quarrying, steel 
and tinplate manufacture, constructional en- 
gineering, and the motor vehicle industry. 
There were increases, however, in the num- 
bers unemployed in pottery manufacture, 
general and marine engineering, and the 
cotton and lace industries. 
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There was some improvement in employ- 
ment in each of the administrative divisions, 
except the Northwestern, but in the north of 
England and in Scotland, Wales and North- 
ern Ireland employment was still very bad. 
In the Midlands Division it remained bad. 
In London and the Southern area employ- 
ment was moderate and much better than in 
other parts of the country. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at April 
27, 1931 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed), was 
20-9, as compared with 21-5 at March 23, 
1931, and with 14-2 at April 28, 1930. The 
percentage wholly unemployed at April 27, 
1931, was 16-3, as compared with 16-5 at 
March 23, 1931; while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 4-6, as compared with 
5:0. For males alone the percentage at April 
27, 1931, was 22-0, and for females, 18-0; at 
March 23, 1931, the corresponding percentages 
were 22-7 and 18:4. 

At April 27, 1931, the numbers of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain were 1,848,170 wholly un- 
employed, 556,978 temporarily stopped, and 
114,965 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 2,520,113. This was 60,005 less 
than a month before, but 821,727 more than 
a year before. The total included 1,844,129 
men, 70,888 boys, 547,549 women and 57,547 
girls. 

The 1,848,170 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,276,110 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 468,800 insured 
persons who had paid less than 30 contribu- 
tions during the preceding two years; and 
103,260 uninsured persons. The wholly un- 
employed claimants for benefit, numbering 
1,671,290, included 220,367 men, 5,374 boys, 
46,101 women and 3,052 girls, who had been 
on the Register for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at April 27, 1931, was 
2,593,845. 


United States 


Employment in the United States increased 
0.2 per cent in April 1931, as compared with 
March, 1931, and pay-roll totals decreased 1:5 
per cent according to returns made to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. The industries 
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included in the above statement are manu- 
facturing, coal mining, metalliferous mining, 
quarrying and non-metallic mining, crude pet- 
roleum production, public utilities, trade 
(wholesale and retail), hotels, canning and pre- 
serving, and laundries, dyeing and cleaning. 

Increased employment in April was shown 
in 10 of the 15 industrial groups: Anthracite 
mining, 3°9 per cent; metalliferous mining, 
0-7 per cent; quarrying and non-metallic min- 
ing, 8-7 per cent; power, light, and water, 0-4 
per cent; electric railroads, 0:5 per cent; 
wholesale trade, less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent; retail trade, 2-6 per cent; canning and 
preserving, 12-5 per cent; laundries, 1-1 per 
cent; and dyeing and cleaning, 8-8 per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in 
April in the remaining 5 groups: Manu- 
facturing, 0:4 per cent; bituminous coal min- 
ing, 3-3 per cent; crude petroleum producing, 
3°3 per cent; telephone and telegraph, 0:6 per 
cent; and hotels, 1-5 per cent. 

Pay-roll totals were greater in April than in 
March in 6 of the 15 industrial groups, namely, 
anthracite mining, quarrying, and non-metallic 
mining, retail trade, canning and preserving, 
laundries, and dyeing and cleaning. The re- 
maining nine groups showed decreased earn- 
ings over the month interval. 

The Pacific geographic division showed an 
increase in employment of 2-6 per cent, the 
New England and East North Central 
divisions reported increases of 0:4 per cent 
each, and the West North Central division in- 
creased 0-1 per cent. The remaining 5 
divisions reported decreased employment, the 
East South Central showing the greatest loss 
in employment, 0-8 per cent. Decreased pay- 
roll totals were shown in each geographic 
division, with the exception of the Mountain 
division which reported a slight increase over 
the month interval. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of January and February, 1931, 
and therefore cannot be included in the 
general statement for the month of April. 
The number of employees of Class I rail- 
roads as at February 15, totalled 1,300,580 
representing a decrease of 1-3 per cent since 
January 15, 1930 The amount of pay-roll 
in the entire month of February was $168,- 
126,650, representing a decrease over the 
previous month of 8-1 per cent. 
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Unemployment Percentage —Since the fall 
of 1927, the American Federation of Labour 
has compiled statistics each month which 
indicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in 24 representative cities of the 
United States. These figures are included in 
the monthly review of industrial and economic 
conditions which is given in the Monthly 
Survey of Business, published by the Federa- 
tion. In May, 1928, the proportion of unem- 


ployed union members was 13 per cent; in 
May, 1929, 11 per cent; in May, 1930, 20 per 
cent; in May, 1931, 17-1 per cent. The per- 
centages since the beginning of 1931 are as 
follows: January, 19:8; February, 19; March, 
18-1; April, 17-7; May, 17-1. 

According to an estimate by the American 
Federation of Labor, approximately 5,000,000 
wage earners were unemployed in the United 
States during May. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘THE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 80, 19380. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 


Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under the Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 
adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that “all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, 
piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adherence 
to the current wage rates and working hours 
in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A” 
conditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
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character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as _ are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required, The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. Im case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shal! for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
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hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from the 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “ current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

Tt is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
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default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the executior of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 


The “B’” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at all reasonable times by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept in 
sanitary condition. 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above-mentioned :— 


DepartTMeNnt oF NationaL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Ploughing, harrowing and seeding the land- 
ing field at R.C.A.F. Training Station, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of Contractor, Mr. J. F. Rose, 
Trenton, Ont. Date of contract, May 5, 1981. 
Amount of contract, $4300. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
er da er day 
Driver, team and wagon........... $6 50 x : oy 
per hour 
Ordmary labourers. «05.60 000e 0 40 8 
Miractoroperators.().0. oe. sence: 0 45 8 





Erection of hollow tile walls at Hangar A-3, 
R.C.A.F. Training Station, Trenton, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Quinte Construction Ltd., 
Trentcen, Ont. Date of contract, May 13, 
1931. Amount of contract, $4,650. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 
















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 00 8 
Bricklayers’ labourers 0 45 8 
Plasterers. . 1 00 8 
Carpenters......... 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Ordinary labourers..........-...-+ 0 40 8 
Roofers (sheet metal).............. 0 70 8 
per day 
Driver, team, horse-wagon......... 6 50 8 
per hour 
Structural ironworkers............. 1 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 70 8 
Wiectricians! tee ee oat aes 0 70 8 
Concrete workers............++--.- 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 45 8 








Construction of a concrete apron at Hangar 
A-2, R.C.A.F. Training Station, Trenton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Rayner Construction Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, May 
19, 1931. Amount of contract, $4,900. The 
above-mentioned fair wages schedule was also 
inserted in this contract. 


Laying and jointing 20-inch water main from 
Water Tower to Hangar A-2 at RC.AF. 
Training Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Quinte Construction Ltd., Trenton, 
Ont. Date of contract, May 20, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $4,925. The above-mentioned fair 
wages schedule was also inserted in this con- 
tract. 


Laying and jointing suction pipe from Bay 
of Quinte to Water Tower, R.C.A.F. Train- 
ing Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Quinte Construction Ltd., Trenton, 
Ont. Date of contract, May 29, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $3,950. The above-mentioned fair 
wages schedule was also inserted in this con- 
tract. 


DeprarTMENY oF Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “ A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at Shu- 
benacadie, N.S. Name of contractor, Wm. R. 
McDonald, Liverpool, N.S. Date of contract, 
May 15, 1931. Amount of contract, $15,124.90 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Concrete WORK OTS taricanncne hacen $0 35 8 48 
G@orneretemixers! 52. hot nee 0 50 8 48 
Concrete finishers— 
OO seme. ted ee ee Re 0 60 8 48 
DV ee iy Scio heen aa AO. 4 1 00 8 48 
MLOneMASONS? ache eteece ons 0 90 8 48 
muonecuttersac 4. nhoueen ee ey. 0 90 8 48 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 90 8 48 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 48 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 48 
Sheet metal workers. . 5 eters a ae 0 85 8 48 
Helpers’ sheet metal w orkers. wate 0 40 8 48 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 60 8 48 
WerrazZ0 IAYOLB 6... o.0j0cic0 010 wets oc: 0 90 8 48 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 40 8 48 
Wirir ble AG GLOLB Ys. sey en eras hemi 0 90 8 48 
pitteisetters) Peach... < ee ree 0 90 8 48 
Wiotalilathers:.qa.ucn seine. cece. 0 60 8 48 
BaAStorersie factions a haere: 1 00 8 48 
Plasterers’ helpers...c.....c.e<s--. 0 40 8 48 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 48 
Plumbers and steamfitters. . 0 90 8 48 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 40 8 48 
HoohmIGiANnse eee ke he ee 0 75 8 48 
Hilectricians’ helpers............... 0 40 8 48 
Ba bOUTOES Ve Lak elatah ea ee 0 35 8 48 
Motor truck driver nessoce tra. ccnlen a 0 40 8 48 
per day 
Horse, cart and driver............. 4 80 8 48 
Team, wagon and driver........... 6 50 8 48 








Installation of electric wiring and fittings in 
the Dynamometer Room, National Research 
Council, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Fred. A. Wilson, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, April 28, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$700. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
SS prCLATS ee Me eenc crite ose ctey? tte $0 80 8 
LLG oath dei ae ee, ae ne 0 45 8 
Driver, horse‘and cart............. 0 70 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 
MO LOR NUICKIOLLV OY s), vic g oo «0 wieraaers 0 50 8 








Installation of electric wiring and fittings in 
the Drill Hall, Craig street, Montreal, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Fred A. Wilson, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, May 22, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $3,500. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 


lows:—— 











* Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
PE IECERIGIANS 7, tun ayaguessceayersbepsias sls ein $0 90 8 
Skilled labourersy. sy 2c ccc esi 0 45 8 
abourersy can uccaaats uieene atte 0 40 8 





Installation of electric fixtures in the addi- 
tion to the public building at Edmonton, 
Alta. Name of contractors, Hillas Electric 
Co., Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, 
March, 31, 1931. Amount of contract, $1,- 
124.70. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building, Keewatin, Ont. Name of contract- 
ors, The Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitch- 
ener, Ont. Date of contract, May 1, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $1,235. The “B” labour 
conditions were inserted in the contract. 

Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Victoriaville, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Gustave Mercure, Drummondville, 
P.Q. Date of contract, April 27, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $1,716.25. The “B” 


labour conditions were inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Posr Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement. of payments made 
in May, 1931, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
presion of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 


Making Metal Dating Stamps and Type, Brass 
Crown Seals, Cancellers, ete. 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. sag obs : $ 416 70 
Making and ebaeia Rubber Ganka Daters, 
etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews eee Ltd., Ot- 
cana, eOntane Oss é 178 52 
Making up and Sibeiics Letter ene ae Uni- 
forms. 
Paton Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q.. Pdi ste enmcremel Ooo 
Grant-Holden-Gr -aham Nitds., .Ot- 
aay OMG «> sii vbase Souter B29) 3i 
Rosamond Woollen ©o,, Almonte, 
Oya feces edge ie OROr 
Workmen Uniform Co., Montreal, 
PO Tear 124 23 
Hamilton “Uniform Cap “Co. Ham- 
ilton..Ont... 3+ oy are 825 00 
Miner Rubber Con ‘Granby, TO: 2,876 30 
Richelieu Mfg. Co., St. Hyacinthe, 
PLO eet das elo. cau: .oiee east See 504 20 
Mail Bag Fittings 
Ketchum Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont.. 85 26 
Scales 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont.. aod 269 50 
Stamping Ink and Pads 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 


hava sOnte. SON HRA Pei e iene 40 85 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazmertr. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of wages 
are summarized, including civic schedules. In 
each agreement or schedule, the rates of wages 
for the principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Hairax, N.S.—-CERTAIN JOB PRINTING OFFICES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locat No. 130. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. 

Only union members to be employed and the 
employers agree to respect and observe the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the union. Foremen 
must be union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week for both day and night work. If neces- 
sary to work split shift running from day into 
night hours or vice versa, the shift will consist 
of seven hours and be paid at night rates. 

Wages for hand compositors, make-ups, ma- 
chine operators and journeymen not otherwise 
specified not less than $35 per week for day 
work and $38 for night work, This is an in- 
crease of $5 per week for day work and $3 per 
week for night work over the rates formerly 
in effect. Machinists and machinist operators 
to be paid $2 per week above the scale. Fore- 
men to receive at least $3 per week above the 
scale. 

Overtime: time and one-half; 
holidays double time. 

One apprentice allowed for every three 
journeymen employed, and no office will have 
more than four apprentices. The foreman of 
the office and the local apprentice committee 
will examine applicants for apprenticeship as to 
their fitness, and all applicants must have a 
common school education. Apprentices must be 
at least 16 years of age and they will serve five 
years. They must complete the course in Print- 
ing of the International Union. They will try 
yearly examinations before the local committee 
on apprentices. 

Wages for apprentices: two-fifths of journey- 
man’s wages for third year, one-half for fourth 
year and two-thirds for fifth year. 

A standing committee of two representatives 
of each party will be appointed, and all dis- 
putes will be referred to it. If this committee 
is unable to agree, the matter will be referred 
to a board of arbitration each party selecting 
two representatives and these four to agree on 


Sundays and 


a fifth, the decision of this board to be final 
and binding. It is provided however that local 
union laws not affecting wages, hours or work- 
ing conditions or the laws of the International 
Union will not be subject to arbitration. Any 
member who is discharged may appeal to the 
union and later if necessary to the local stand- 
ing committee whose decision will be final and 
binding. 

The union reserves the right to refuse to ex- 
ecute struck work. 

In consideration of the observance of the 
agreement, the union agrees to allow the use 
of the union label. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 





QUEBEC, QUEBEC——CERTAIN GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
BurLtpiIne TrApES UNIONS. 


Agreements to be in effect from May 1931, to 
May 1932 (the wage seale being the same as 
that in effect for the year 1930 to 1931.) 

Only members of the National Catholic unions 
to be employed by the general contractors, and 
sub-contractors must also observe the conditions 
and wage scale of the agreements. The business 
agent may visit the jobs. 

The hours of work for each union are deter- 
mined. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
from midnight to 7 a.m. double time. No work 
on Sundays. Chureh holy days of obligation, St. 
Jean Baptiste Day or Labour Day. 

Disputes will be settled by conciliation and 
arbitration. 

There is a provision that in case of infraction 
of the agreement, a fine may be imposed. 

Minimum wages per hour: bricklayers $1, 
bricklayers’ apprentices 40 cents. plasterers $1, 
plasterers’ apprentices to be agreed upon with 
the contractor, masons $1. masons’ apprentices 
40 cents. carpenters and joiners 55 and 60 cents, 
foreman carpenter (ordinary) 70 cents, fore- 
man carpenter (general) $1, painters 50 cents, 
tinsmiths and roofers 50 cents, plumbers and 
electricians 50 cents, labourers: 40 cents, mortar 
and celanite mixers, plaster mixers and hod 
carriers 50 cents, cement finishers and polishers 
70 cents. terrazzo experts, tile and marble set- 
ters $1. wood lathers 55 cents (or $3 per 
thousand) metal lathers 55 cents, stationary 
engineers on portable machines 65 cents, driver 
with one horse and eart 55 cents, driver with 
two horses and cart 80 cents. 


QUEBEG, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN Parnrina Con- 
TRACTORS AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
UNION OF PAINTERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May, 1931, to 
May 1, 1932. 

This agreement is similar to the agreements 
with general contractors noted above with a 
wage rate of 50 cents per hour for painters 
but with the addition of the following clauses: 

Union members are to work for the con- 
tractors parties to the agreement in preference 
to other employers, as long as work is available. 

Union members will not take evening work 
which would injure contractors. 

A joint committee consisting of three em- 
ployers and three workers will be formed to 
study the problems of the trade. 
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One apprentice allowed for ev_ry ten jour- 
neymen. 

If either party wishes a change in wages 
they must notify the other party on January 15. 


QUEBEC, QUEBEC—CERTAIN PLUMBING CoN- 
TRACTORS AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
UNION oF PLUMBERS AND ELECTRICIANS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May, 1931, 
to May, 1932, one month’s notice of renewal, 
change or cancellation to be given. 

This agreement is similar to the agreements 
with general contractors noted above with a 
wage rate of 50 cents per hour for plumbers 
and electricians but with the addition of the 
following clauses:— 

_The right of the employer is recognized to 
discharge a workman who is incompetent or 
who does not observe shop rules. 

Hours: 9 per day, a 54-hour week; during 
June, July and August 10 hours per day with 
no work on Saturday afternoon, a 55-hour 
week. 

If in case of necessity work is done on Sun- 
day or a holy day, double time will be paid. 

Union members will not be allowed to work 
outside of regular working hours when they are 
employed by a contractor signing this agree- 
ment. 

Apprentices are to be 16 years old and the 
number is limited to one to every journeyman. 
They must take the course at the technical 
school. 

Wages for apprentices: first year $6 per 
week, second year $8, third year $10, fourth 
year $12. 

A joint committee will be formed consisting 
of two employers and two union members to 
settle disputes and to study questions relating 
to the improvement of the trade. 


QUEBEC, QUEBEC.— CERTAIN ROOFING CON- 
TRACTORS AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 


UNION OF TINSMITHS AND ROOFERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May, 1931, to 
May, 1932. 

Only union members to be employed and the 
union agrees to furnish competent men. 

Hours: 48 per week in the winter and 55 per 
week in the summer. 

Overtime: time and one half to 11 pm., and 
double time thereafter. 

One apprentice allowed for every five jour- 
neymen. 

Union members must not work at the shops 
of other employers after regular working hours. 

Disputes will be referred to conciliation and 
arbitration and no strike or lockout to occur 
until all means of conciliation have been tried. 

The wage rate for tinsmiths and roofers 
noted above in the agreement with general con- 
tractors is 50 cents per hour. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS, 
PAPERHANGERS, GLAZIERS AND GLASS WoRK- 
ERS OF AMERICA, DISTRICT CoUNCIL No. 5. 


The agreement which is in effect from April 
1, 1929, to April 1, 1932, and which was sum- 
marized in the LArour GAZETTE, June, 1929, 
has been amended. 

The increase in wages which was to have been 
made on April 1, 1931, from 85 to 90 cents per 
hour has been deferred for one year, the rate 


remaining at 85 cents per hour until April 1 
1932, 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC-~—MASTER PLASTERERS’ SEC- 
TION OF THE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE INCOoR- 
PORATED OF MONTREAL AND THE OPERATIVE 
PLASTERERS’ AND CEMENT FINISHERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LOCAL No. 33. 


The agreement which is in effect from Sep- 
tember 15, 1930, to April 30, 1932, which was 
summarized in the LArour Gazrrre, October, 
1930, has been amended. ‘ 

The increase in wages which was to have 
been made on May 1, 1931, from $1.05 to $1.15 
per hour has been deferred for one year, the 
rate remaining at $1.05 until April 30, 1932. 


MONTREAL, QUrBEC——CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HrEat 
AND Frosr INSULATORS AND ASBESTOS 
Workers. Loca No. 23. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 11, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. Either party wishing to 
renew it in its present form or with change 
will give notice 90 days prior to expiration. 

Only union members to be employed. When 
an emergency exists for which the local union 
cannot supply mechanics or improvers other 
men may be employed and will work under 
permit until replaced by union members. The 
union agrees that it will work under this form 
of signed trade agreement with any master in- 
sulator to whom it furnishes labour and also 
that master insulators shall have preference in 
labour suppiy. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: Overtime on regular working days 
and work on Saturday afternoons, time and 
one-half; double time for work on Sundays and 
holidays. No work on Labour Day, except in 
case of emergency when double time will be 
paid. 

Wages for mechanics: 80 cents per hour. 

Not more than three improvers to every two 
mechanics to be employed. Improvers will not 
be eligible for mechanics’ examination until 
they have spent four years at the trade. 

Wages for improvers, 40 cents, 50 cents and 
70 cents per hour. 

Employers parties to the agreement will not 
sub-let any of their work nor will any member 
of a firm or officer of a corporation or their 
agents execute any of the work of application 
of materials. Union members agree not to con- 
tract, sub-contract or estimate on work or act 
in any trade capacity other than that of 
workman. 

On work out of the city, fare and board to be 
paid and travelling time at straight time except 
where berth is provided. 

No limitations or restrictions will be placed 
on the individual working effort of union mem- 
bers. 

No lockouts except when of a general nature 
and ordered by the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association and no strikes except when of a 
general nature and ordered by the Building 
Trades Council. Trade disputes will be settled 
without cessation of work and in cases where 
the parties fail to agree will be referred to a 
disinterested umpire whose findings will be final 
and binding. 
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Toronto, ONTARIO—THE CARPENTER AND GEN- 
ERAL CONTRACTORS’ SECTION AND THE GEN- 
ERAL CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE TOR- 
ONTO BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND THE Tor- 
onto District MANAGING COMMITTEE OF 
THE AMALGAMATED CARPENTERS OF CAN- 
ADA. 


This agreement which is in effect from Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, to December 31, 1931, was printed 
jin the Lasour GAZETTE, December, 1929, page 
1414. Under its provision wages were to be in- 
creased on January 1, 1931, from $1.10 to $1.15 
per hour, but at the beginning of the year, it 
was agreed to forego this increase and the 
wage rate remains at $1.10 per hour for the 
year 1931. 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO—-CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HEAT 
AND Frost INSULATORS AND ASBESTOS 
Workers, Locat No. 20. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 25, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. 


This agreement is the same as the one prev- 
iously in effect, which was noted in the Lanour 
GAZETTE, June, 1930, February, 1929, and July, 
1928, with the following exceptions: 

Wages for journeymen have been 
from $1 to 924 cents per hour. 

A third year improver may execute work on 
hot water heated jobs. 

On work outside the territory of the local 
union the union will not prevent union mem- 
bers (in excess of one mechanic and one im- 
prover) from paying their own board and 
transportation. 

For work on Labour Day which will only be 
done in case of emergency, triple time will be 
paid. 

The regular hours of work are unchanged at 
44 per week. 





reduced 


HAMILTON ONTARIO.—HAMILTON MASTER 
PLUMBERS AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS OF THE 
Unitep STATES AND CanapA, Loca No. 67. 


The agreement which came into effect Sep- 
tember 3, 1929, and was summarized in the 
LaBour GAZETTE, September, 1929, continues to 
be in effect to April 30, 1932, and from year 
to year until either party gives notice of change 
two months before April 30, of any year. 

The regular hours and wage rate remain the 
same at $1.10 per hour for a 40-hour week. 


NraGaRA FALLS, ONTARIO-——THE BUILDERS’ Ex- 
CHANGE, MASTER CARPENTERS AND THE 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS, Locat No. 713. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 

to April 30, 1932. 
_ This agreement is similar to the one prey- 
iously in effect and summarized in the LaBour 
GAZETTE, June, 1929, and August, 1927, with the 
following exception: 

The clause providing that men regularly em- 
ployed in contractors’ shops be allowed to work 
one hour per day overtime on machines at 
straight time rates has been omitted. 

Wages and hours are unchanged at $1 per 
hour and a 44-hour week. 
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WINDSOR AND VICINITY, ONTARIO.—ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BrorHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Locat No. 773. 


This agreement which was signed for the 
period May 1, 1930, to April 30, 1931, is still 
in effect. ; 

All journeymen and apprentices required 
shall be employed through the union and the 
contractors parties to the agreement will be 
given preference by the union when men are 
required. The union to have access at all times 
to all time-books and pay rolls of the contrac- 
tors. 

Hours: 8 per day for 5 days, a 40-hour week. 

Overtime: All overtime and work on Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays, double time, except 
in case of emergency work when work on Sat- 
urday between 8 a.m. and 12 noon will be paid 
at straight time. 

Wages for journeymen electrical workers: 
$1.374 per hour. Any job employing four or 
inore journeymen must have a journeyman as 
supervisor or lay-out man who shall receive 10 
per cent above journeyman’s wages. 

Apprentices shall be indentured under the 
Ontario Government Apprentice Act. First and 
second year apprentices to receive eight weeks’ 
schooling each year with wages. Not more 
than one apprentice or helper to each three 
journeymen in any shop or job. 

Wages for apprentices: first year 30 cents 
per hour, second year 40 cents, third year 65 
cents, fourth year 90 cents. 

Transportation, travelling time and all ex- 
penses to be paid by contractor to men work- 
ing out of town. 

No union member can make contracts for re- 
pairing or installing electrical work while in 
the employ of contractors, parties to the agree- 
ment. 

Only one member 
handle tools and no 
the hrm can work 


of a firm is allowed to 
contractor or member of 
with the tools unless a 
journeyman member of the union works with 
him. No union member shall be allowed to 
transport tools or material in his own car dur- 
ing working hours. 

When men report to work at starting time 
they shall receive at least 4 hours pay. 

All disputes will be referred to a joint Con- 
ference Committee consisting of three members 
of each party (this committee is to be selected 
annually). If they are unable to agree the 
matter will be referred to the Council of In- 
dustrial Relations for the Electrical Industry*, 
whose decision will be final and binding. 


REGINA, SASK.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ SECTION 
oF REGINA BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND 
BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND Puasrerers In- 
TERNATIONAL UNION No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 14, 1931 
to May 1, 1932, and from year to year until 
cither party gives notice of change 90 days be- 
fore May 1, of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously 1m effect and summarized in the Lanour 
Gazette, September 1930, page 1090 with the 
following exception: 


*This is a joint council of the contractors’ or- 


ganization and the union. 
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Wages for jJourneymen bricklayers and stone- 
masons: $1.35 per hour (a reduction in wages 
of ms cents per hour from the previous agree- 
ment). 


Reena, Sask—Recina Bumpers’ ExcHance 
AND THE UNITED BroTHERHOOD OF Car- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS, LocaL No. 1867. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to January 31, 1932, and from year to year un- 
less notice of change is given by either party 
before December 31, of any year. 

Union members to be given preference in em- 
ployment if they are available. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. In case of night shifts 74 hours will be 
worked with 8 hours pay. 

Overtime: time and one-half, Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: 90 cents 
per hour (a reduction of 10 cents per hour from 
the previous rate). 

One hour’s notice 
work to be given. 


of dismissal or leaving 


SASKATOON, SASK.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF SASKATOON BuiILpERS’ Ex- 
CHANGE AND THE BRICKLAYERS Masons AND 
PLASTERERS INTERNATIONAL UNION Loca 
No. 3, SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 14, 1931, 
to May 1, 1932, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice of change 90 days be- 
fore May 1, of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABour 
GazETTE, August, 1929, page 926, and which 
was renewed to April 30, 1931, as noted in the 
Lasour Gazette August, 1930, page 969, with 
the following exceptions: 

Wages: $135 per hour (a reduction of 10 
cents per hour from the previous agreement). 

It is also provided that on all steel and con- 
crete buildings, scaffolding shall be on the out- 
side with handrail, which will be inspected by 
the shop steward and foreman before any mem- 
bers are allowed to work on it. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA——CALGARY CONTRACTORS AND 
rHk AMALGAMATED CARPENTERS OF CANADA 
—CALGARY BRANCH. 


Agreement to be in ffect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932, both parties agree to meet 
during January, 1932, to draw up a new agree- 
ment. 

The terms of this agreement are the same as 
of the agreement between the Contractors and 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, Local No. 1779, which was mentioned 
in the LasourR GAZETTE, May, 1931, page 599, 
the terms being the same as in the previous 
agreement which was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1928, page 788. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—-CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PAPERITANGERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL No. 
583. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1931, 
to March 31, 1932. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect which was summarized in the 
Lasour GazetrrTE, September, 1930, page 1092, 
with the following exceptions. 


The hours remain at 44 per week with the 
regular wage rate of 90 cents per hour, but the 
following clause is added: 

“During the present business depression, 
union men to be allowed to work for a reduced 
scale, the minimum to be not less than 75 cents 
per hour in order to allow fair employers to 
compete with non-union shops, the merits of 
this clause to be subject to open discussion at 
any time, between a committee composed of 
three fair employers and three members of local 
un.on No. 5383.” 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—PLASTERING CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION OF CALGARY AND THE OPERATIVE 
PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LOCAL No. 324. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. Any change in the agree- 
ment will be negotiated between the parties 90 
days before the expiration of this one. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, May, 1929, page 536, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Hours: the hours have been reduced from 44 
to 40 per week with a 5 day week. 

It is provided that putty finishing on all 
business blocks, apartments and stores is to be 
mixed on the boards by the plasterers while 
that for all house work will be mixed by the 
labourer. 


Wages: the wage rate remains at $1.40 per 
nour. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas’ 





Moose Jaw, Sask.—THE NarionaL Ligut anp 
Power COMPANY AND THE SASKATCHEWAN 
BROTHERHOOD OF STEAM AND OPERATING 
ENGINEERS, LocaL No. 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1931, to December 31, 1931, and thereafter sub- 
ject to 30 days’ notice by either party. 

Hours: in spite of the necessity of continuous 
operation, as far as conditions reasonably per- 
mit, employees will not work more than eight 
hours per day and each employee to have one 
day off in seven. Ashman and coal conveyor 
shall work if necessary seven days per week, 
but their work will be arranged to reduce as 
far as possible the work on Sundays or holi- 
days. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours in any one day and double time there- 
after. If on account of changing shifts, a 
second shift of eight hours is worked in one 
day by operating engineers, stoker operators or 
oilers, overtime rates will not apply. Double 
time for work on seventh day after employee 
has worked six consecutive days. If employees 
other than operating engineers, stoker oper-s 
ators, oilers, coal and ash handlers or assistants 
to any of these are required to work on 
statutory holidays they will be paid double 
time. Overtime rates will not apply to extra 
time worked by any employee on account of an- 
other employee being absent on annual holiday. 

Wages per hour: operating engineers 95 
cents, firemen 74 cents, oilers with second-class 
certificates 65 cents, oilers with third-class cer- 
tificates 50 cents, repairmen 75 to 80 cents per 
hour, boiler cleaner 623 cents, ashman 55 cents; 
coal conveyor operator $136.50 per month. 
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The company agrees to continue to carry on 
the life insurance policies pertaining to em- 
ployees at its own expense and to turn them 
yver to employees leaving the company’s ser- 
vice if they so request, the face value of the 
msurance policies to increase at the rate of 
4100 per year up to a maximum of $1,500. 

All employees who are householders will re- 
reive electrical service for their households at 
aalf the regular rates. ; 

All employees after one year’s service to be 
paid one-half regular pay for a period not ex- 
ceeding three weeks a year in case of personal 
illness. ' ; ; 

All employees after each year’s service will 
be entitled to 14 days’ leave with full pay. 

In filling vacancies, seniority of service to 
be given preference, other qualifications being 
equal. 

One month’s notice of leaving or of discharge 
to be given by or to operating engineers and 
stoker operators. 


Transportation and Public Utilities; 
Water Transportation 





MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—THE HARBOUR COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF MONTREAL AND THE INDEPEND- 
ENT ASSOCIATION OF HARBOUR EMPLOYEES 
OF THE Port OF MONTREAL, 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. 


This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LaBour 
Gazerre, September, 1927, page 1004, as amend- 
ed and noted in the Lasour GaAzerre, July, 
1929, page 807, and further amended and noted 
in the Lanour GAZETTE, September, 1930, page 
1093, with the following exceptions:— 


The wages of labourers (not classified) have 
been reduced from 42 to 40 cents per hour. 


The clause providing that at the close of 
navigation the Superintendent is to tell the 
men laid off at what time their services will 
be required has been omitted. 


The diver aud assistant diver will be paid 
the scheduled rates for the working day when 
diving. 

The hours of work are no longer specified for 
the following employees, but the same provision 
is made for the payment of.overtime to them 
as in the previous agreement, that is: after 9 
hours and after noon on Saturdays for harbour, 
yard, shop, locomotive shop, and guard pier 
employees; after 10 hours in summer and after 
9 hours in winter for construction and mainte- 
nance forces and for journeymen electricians 
and linemen; after ten hours for cold storage 
warehouse employees: after ten hours and for 
work on Sundays on derricks and dredges. 





Exemptions under Saskatchewan One Day Rest in Seven Act 


Employees in drug stores serving a term of 
apprenticeship were declared by an order in 
Council of Saskatchewan, dated May 21, 1931, 
to be exempt from the provisions of the One 
Day’s Rest In Seven Act (Statutes of Sas- 
katchewan, 1930, Chapter 81). The provisions 
of this act were outlined in the Lasour 
Gazertr, June, 1930, page 656. It provides 
that, with certain specified exceptions (to 
which additions may be made by Order in 
Council) a rest period of at least 24 consecu- 
tive hours in each week, if possible on Sunday, 
shall be allowed to industrial workers, includ- 
ing employees of municipal corporations. The 


following classes of workers are excepted: (a) 
watchmen, janitors or stationary boiler en- 
gineers; (b) employees who are not usually 
employed for more than five hours in any one 
day; (c) employees occupying supervisory, 
managerial or confidential positions; (d) em- 
ployees engaged in repairing or replacing 
equipment or machinery by reason of break- 
age or work of a similar emergency nature; 
(e) employees employed during their period 
of rest for the sole purpose of maintaining 
fires, setting sponges in bakeries or feeding 
and attending animals when such work is part 
of their usual duties. 


The Mining Laws of Canada 


The Mines Branch of the Department of 
Mines has published a revised edition of the 
bulletin entitled the “Mining Laws of Canada: 
a Digest of Dominion and Provincial Laws 
Atfeating Mining.’ This volume, which was 
first issued in 1924, is in six sections, as fol- 
lows: (1) Synopsis of the mining laws at 
present in force; (2) Summary of special Acts 
relating to mining, mine taxation, ete.; (3) 
Lists of Acts, amendments, and regulations at 
present in foree; (4) Royalties; (5) Bounties; 
(6) Schedules of fees. The material for the 
synopses of mining laws and regulations has 
been furnished for this publication by the 
officers of the several governments who are 
directly in charge of their administration. 


These synopses are intended as a general guide 
iio the principles underlying the administration 
of the laws governing the mining industry in 
different parts of Canada. 

The Imperial Mining Resources Bureau, 
London, England, has published a series of 
volumes dealing with the Mining Laws of 
the different parts of the Empire, and volumes 
dealing with the Mining Laws of Ontario, 
British Columbia, and of the Dominion of 
Canada have already been issued by this 
Bureau. Somewhat similar volumes are also 
being issued by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1931 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices in May was 
toward lower levels, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being lower than in 
April. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a lst 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $8.54 
at the beginning of May, as compared with 
$8.86 for April; $11.17 for May, 1980; $10.94 
for May, 1929; $10.80 for May, 1928; $10.76 
for May, 1927; $11.29 for May, 1926; $10.48 
for May, 1925; $9.89 for May, 1924; $10.36 for 
May, 1923; $1022 for May, 1922; $12.25 for 
May, 1921; $16.65 for May, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 for May, 1918; 
and $7.43 for May, 1914. The most important 
declines occurred in the prices of butter, eggs, 
milk, cheese, beef, salt pork, bacon, flour, rice, 
prunes and beans. Including the cost of fuel 
and rent with that of food the total budget 
averaged $18.81 at the beginning of May, as 
compared with $19.18 for April; $21.49 for 
May, 1930; $21.21 for May, 1929; $21.04 for 


May, 1928; $20.95 for May, 1927; $21.54 for 
May, 1926; $20.72 for May, 1925; $20.24 for 
May, 1924; $20.90 for May, 1923: $20.57 for 
May, 1922; $22.84 for May, 1921; $26.44 for 
May, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); 


$20.09 for May, 1918; and $14.21 for May, 
1914. Fuel was slightly lower due to seasonal 
decreases in the price of anthracite coal and 
of wood. Lower quotations for rent were re- 
ported from Thetferd Mines, Kitchener and 
Moose Jaw. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, was again lower at 
73°0 for May, as compared with 74:5 for 
April; 89-7 for May, 1930; 93-4 for May, 
1929; 97-9 for May, 1928; 98-3 for May, 1927; 
100-3 for May, 1926. One hundred and 
twenty-one prices quotations declined, fifty- 
six advanced and three hundred and twenty- 
five were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief ecm- 
ponent materials seven of the eight main 
groups were lower while one was slightly 
higher. The groups which declined were: the 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, due 
to lower prices for corn, flour, bread, bran, 
shorts and potatoes, which more than offset 
higher prices for barley, oats, flax, rye and 


wheat; the Animals and their Products group, 
due to reduced quotations for hides, live 
stock, milk, butter and eggs; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, because of lower 
prices for newsprint and certain hnes of lum- 
ber; the Iron and its Products group, because 
of deelines in the prices of steel tank plates, 
automobile body plates and black steel sheets; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group. because of reduced quotations for anti- 
mony, copper, silver and tin; the Non-Metal- 
lic Minerals and their Products group, mainly 
because of lower prices for asbestos; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, because 
of declines in the prices of copper sulphate 
and red lead. The Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile products group was slightly higher, be- 
cause of higher quotations for worsted cloth 
yarns and certain silk fabrics, which more 
than offset lower prices for raw cotton, hemp 
and raw silk. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
censumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former mainly due to lower prices 
for bread, coffee, tea, flour, bran, shorts, milk, 
butter and eggs, which more than offset ad- 
vances in worsted cloth yarns, certain silk 
fabrics and anthracite coal, and the latter due 
to lower prices for lumber, raw cotton, raw 
silk, ecpper, steers and hogs, which more than 
offset higher prices for lambs, barley, oats, 
rye and wheat 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods were lower, be- 
cause of declines in the prices of corn, tea, 
potatoes, raw cotton, hogs, steers and eggs. 
Fully and chiefly manufactured goods were 
also lower, mainly due to reduced prices for 
flour, cured meats. lard, butter, cheese, canned 
salmon, copper wire bars and copper sheets. 
Domestic farm products, articles of marine 
origin, articles of forest origin and articles of 
mineral origin declined. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city. ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
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cept milk and bread are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Department and to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LaBour 
Gazerre resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but_ still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LaBour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes. and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falis (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatie conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 


expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supphes for 
an average family in the Dominion or 1n any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lapour GazrTre a table of percentages 
iof changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-menticned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazurrr, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1918, quar- 
terly from 1919 to 1929 and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups gas 
and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
155-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
113, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86:3; 

(Continued on page 722) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
























































family 
Commodities Quan-| (Tt) | (t) May] May] May| May| May| May} May! May] May| May| May] May|April] May 
tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 192 |1930] 1931 } 1931 
oA: Cc. c. c. Cc. Gs Cc. c. Cc. c. c. c. C c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...| 2b. | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44:4] 48-2] 73-4] 78-6] 71-2] 59-6] 56-0] 58-6] 58-8 63-6] 67:8] 72-6] 74-6] 58-6} 58-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 - 19-6) 24-6} 26-0] 29-6] 32-4] 52-6] 50-4] 43-6] 33-4] 30-2] 31-6] 32-0] 35-8] 40-2! 45-0] 48-0] 34-0] 32-8 
Veal, shoulder | 1 e 10-0] 11-3] 12-8} 15-7] 17-1] 27-4] 26-4] 23-0] 19-0] 17-9} 17-9] 18-8] 20-0] 21-6] 24-0] 24-4] 19-7] 18-2 
Mutton, roast..| 1 11-8} 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-8} 34-9] 36-2] 31-8] 28-7] 27-6] 29-6] 30-4] 30-3] 30-0] 31-5] 32-3] 26-7| 26-9 
Pork, leg......] 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0) 19-5| 19-9] 37-1] 39-1] 33-6] 30-0] 26-1] 28-4] 29-7] 28-8] 25-2] 30-2] 30-4] 22-8] 22-5 
Pork, salt,)..... 2 “ | 21-8} 25-0) 34-4] 35-2] 37-0) 68-4] 71-6] 65-0] 52-2] 50-4] 51-4] 55-41 53-6] 50-8] 54-21 54-41 47-6] 46-4 
Bacon, break- 
asbenice e caine 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7] 25-7] 50-0] 54-4] 51-4] 40-8] 39-1] 38-6] 42-0] 39-8] 35-2] 38-2] 40-4] 31-9] 30-9 
Lard, pure.....}| 2 “ | 26-2} 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 72-0] 77-0] 50-6] 44-0] 45-2! 49-0] 49-2| 43-8 43-4] 43-8] 42-6] 33-4] 32-2 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7) 25-8] 43-9] 55-0] 36-5] 32-7] 33-4] 34-0] 34-9] 35-1] 35-8] 35-0] 35-1] 28-4] 25-4 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ 20-2 23-4) 28-4] 28-1) 25-1] 34-8] 48-3] 33-4] 30-5] 30-6] 30-3] 31-0] 31-7] 31-6] 30-7| 31-1] 23-2] 20-9 
MMe o,f. 885. 6 qts.| 36-6} 39-6] 48-0} 51-6] 53-4] 72-0) 90-0} 86-4! 72-6] 69-6] 71-4] 70-8] 70-8] 72-0] 73-2] 74-4] 70-2| 67-8 
Butter, dairy..| 2 lb. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 55-2} 96-2]/131-0/102-8] 77-4] 80-2] 73-6] 80-0] 87-8] 84-4| 88-4] 73-2] 66-4] 57-8 
aaa cream-— 

ave eeueeeiets 1 “ | 25-5} 27-7] 31-9] 33-9} 32-7] 53-4] 72-5) 59-2] 45-5) 44-4] 40-9] 43-6] 49-1] 46-7] 48-4] 40-1] 37-1] 32-8 
a old.. 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6} 18-5} 20-5} 21-4] 33-1] 40-2] 39-6] 30-7/$34-6]/§31-5/§32-1/§30-8 §32-9]§33-9]§32-91§27-8)/$26-6 
Cheese, new.. 1 “ | 14-6} 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-8} 30-3] 37-8] 37-9] 27-9]§34-6]/§31-5|§32-1]§30-8 $32 -9]$33-9]§32-9]$27-8]§26-6 
Bread..... noes Bi é “| 55-5) 58-5} 66-0) 61-5} 64-5}117-0/138-0/124-5}105-0/100-5/118-5/114-0/114-0]115-5/115-5}115-5| 94-5] 94-5 
Flour, family..}1¢ “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 32-0] 68-0] 80-0) 64-0] 49-0/§45-0/§58-0 $53 -0]/$52-0)§52-01$49-0}§$50-0/§34 -0/§33-0 
Rolled oats....) 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5) 21-0} 22-0} 21-5] 40-0] 41-5] 31-0] 27-5] 27-5] 30-5] 29-0] 30-0] 31-5] 31-5} 31-0] 25-0] 25-0 
BEEHGOY «1. ea sierers 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 22-0) 34-2] 21-6] 19-0/$20-6/$21-6/§22-0/§21-8]§21-0/§20-8]§20-4/$19-0]§18-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... 2S 8-6] 9-4] 10-8) 12-4] 12-0} 34-2} 23-8] 18-0] 17-6] 17-4] 16-6] 15-8] 16-2] 17-4] 24-0] 18-6] 12-6] 12-2 
Apples, evapor- 

Bited|....5.. adie tr. # 9-9| 7-7] 11-5} 12-0} 12-9} 22-4] 29-2) 21-4] 23-5} 20-3] 20-7| 20-1] 19-3] 21-1] 21-3] 20-8] 18-1] 17-7 
Prunes, med- 

jum size..... 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6] 9-9} 11-9} 12-2) 17-7) 27-6] 19-2] 19-2] 18-6) 15-4] 15-8] 14-8] 13-4] 13-5] 16-3] 12-1] 11-9 
Sugar, granu- a 

PSteG Ke cc ctsts 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0} 24-0] 23-6) 22-0] 43-2] 86-8] 50-8] 32-0] 51-2} 34-8] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 29-2] 27-6] 25-2] 25-2 
Sugar, yellow.. 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 10-2} 20-2] 40-8] 24-0] 15-2] 24-4] 16-6] 15-0] 15-8] 15-2] 13-8] 13-2] 12-0] 12-0 
Tea, black..... eo 8-2} 8-3} 8-7} 8-9] 9-1) 14-2) 16-5) 14-0} 13-6)816-4]/$17-91$18-01§17-9]§17-9]$17-7|$16-5|§13-$|§13-8 
Tea, green..... 2S 8-7) 8-7) 9-1] 9-3) 9-4] 13-6) 17-0} 14-7] 15-2/$16-4/§17-9]§18-0/$17-9]$17-9]§17-7]$16-5{§13-9] 913-8 

ffee 2 8-6} 8-8} 8-9) 9-4) 9-4] 10-7] 15-1} 14-1) 12-9] 13-5} 15-1) 15-4] 15-2] 15-1] 15-2] 14-5] 12-7] 12-5 
Potatoe: reese 24-1} 28-0) 30-3] 36-0} 43-7) 62-0/204-9) 41-1) 45-9) 43-0) 45-5/119-1) 54-9] 57-9] 41-0] 88-7] 36-6] 36-1 
Vinegar........ 7 ‘7 “7 8 -8 -9) 1-0 -9} 1-0 -9/ 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ 
aH OOdS?.-2-|.-<.5-2 5-48) 5-96) 6-95| 7-34) 7-43|12-66/16-65/12-25/10-22/10-36/10- 48/11 -29/10-76|10-80/10-94/11-17| 8-86] 8-54 
ce. Cc. Cc. e C. ec c c. c c Cc. c c c c Ce ¢c c 

Starch,laundry| 4 Ib.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2} 3-2] 4-7] 4-8) 4-6] 4-0] 4-0] 4-2] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 3-9] 4-0 
Coal, anthra- 

BAGS ah ee aie Me ton| 39-5] 45-2} 48-1] 55-0] 53-2} 71-5) 99-5]112-3)107-5)111-5]102-8]108-6]102-5/101-3/100-9|/100-5]100-6] 98-7 
Beal, bitumin- 

Sele aieiejoeists «| 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7| 38-4] 57-7] 70-0) 77-9] 67-8] 72-4] 64-0] 63-9) 63-9] 63-3] 62-9] 63-1] 62-2] 61-7 
Wood, hard....| “ed. | 32-5] 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 40-9] 67-3] 79-5| 88-0) 77-7] 79-5] 76-7] 77-1] 76-0] 76-1] 76-6] 75-8] 75-9] 75-0 
Wood, soit .|“ “ | 22-6) 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-7| 49-7] 60-7] 65-3) 58-0} 59-4] 56-2] 56-1] 55-6] 56-7] 55-1] 53-8] 54-7| 54-6 
Coal oil..2. . 1 gal | 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 22-4) 27-1] 35-6] 37-9] 31-6] 31-2] 30-5] 30-3] 31-7] 31-1] 31-0] 31-0] 30-0} 29-6 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 

MGht*), SSNs). ..c0n 1-50} 1-63] 1-76] 1-91) 1-87] 2-73) 3-45| 3-81) 3-43] 3-54) 3-39) 3-36) 3-30] 3-29] 3-27] 3-24] 3-23] 3-20 
$ $ 3 $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

BCCI. oie: imo..| 2-37] 2-89} 4:05) 4-75) 4-88] 4-65} 6-29] 6-73) 6-89| 6-96] 6-90] 6-85] 6-85) 6-91] 6-96] 7-03] 7-06] 7-04 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

iiwotals,.2.27.|...... 9-37/10-50)12-79|14-02)14- 21/20 - 09) 26 -44)22 -84/20-57|20-96/20- 72/21 -54/20-95|21- 04/24 - 21/21 -49/19 -18]18 -§2 






























































AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 














$ $ $ $ $ $ 3 3 $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83} 6-82] 7-29) 7-26/12-46)16-59/12-53)10-37/10-96|10-62}11-47|10-72}10-74}10-93/11-17} 9-29] 9-06 
Prince Edward Island! 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-59|..... 15-41/11-39] 9-37] 9-69} 9-66/10-72|10-07| 9-62} 9-89]10-50} 8-73] 8-46 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83! 6-55) 7-04] 7-26/12-30]15-96)12-46/10-21/10-77/10-38)11-73/10-71/10-79}10-79}10-99| 9-16] 8-89 
GHICWEG.F., are cisiocine 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 6-86/12-28)15-70}11-61] 9-62] 9-89] 9-80/10-93] 9-91) 9-93)10-15/10-31) 8-34] 7-78 
WORCETIO SL, He cele tevasiares 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20) 7-09|12-69/16-90)12-19/10-13)/10-20]10-27/11-38/10-83)10-86}10-86}11-15) 8-79| 8-44 
Manitoba: .siis ccc s.+ 5-85| 6-19} 7-46] 7-87] 7-84/12-39}16-46}12-15)10-01] 9-77)10-13]10-45)10-14/10-50)10-58}10-86] 8-33} 8-02 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-04/12-66/16-21/12-38]10-15]10-24]10-77}10-67/10-91)10-87|11-27]11-24] 8-49) 8-19 
A310 ee ee eee 6-02} 6-50) 8-00] 8-33] 7-83}12-91/17-03)12-02] 9-85; 9-92/10-72)10-61]10-74)10-81]11-25]11-37| 8-53} 8-33 
British Columbia 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-04/13-34/17-55)/13-27/11-47)11-28/11-86)11-95)11-79)11-88]12-07|12-36) 9-90) 9-58 
t+December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 


+t+An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
ils ie 3 . a Q 
oleae go] 4) 4 3 | a | 3 
rp ad bw Os - - = = oo 
LOCeLEEN gg are | 28 | BE l-wS | os | e8.| #8 | 3% 
Sa | 4a] ae) 8c) 8s) d2-| ee | we | ges | See] 38 | 28 
pee a Ue Pa eee ee lak aie ae cee ee 
£o 30 | of 5° o as £096 oo SG4 | Sas oa an 
Ho on] ta a 2 Sa oF Sa u o A 
aie i@ |e |e > = & A a a ss 
cents | cents | cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
3 ; ; 29. 5 30-9 35-4 50-1 
Dominion (average),........ 29-3 | 24-4 | 22-6 | 16-4 | 13-2 18-2 26-9 22-5 23-2 : ; : 
Nova Seotis (average)... B1-9 | 26-8 | 24-5 | 19-5 | 14-9) 16-4 oes | P68) eee S on Hoe Ps ayer 
Syn Gy iat ac-teroretscclovarers 29 23- : 5 : OPA oes: 20° “4 . 
2—New Glasgow...-....,| 8255 | 98 | 24 | 17-9 | 13-5 | 13-7 | 98:3'| 25-5 23-7 | 30 24S 
B=AMHELSE. oy 0.0 eee ce were 31-9 | 26-2 | 22-7 | 19-2 | 14-9 Fe oitrevey sig 27 23-3 33-3 ee 5304 
A—Halifaxter.cuctitenneetssc| O09 |28 28-4 | 21-6 | 16-3 16-7 26-2 27-2 21-7 ee ree 53 
5—Windsor......0.0.006-+ 31-7) 25) 11) 23.0) 2198 |b 18-7 | 26-7 | 2 25 32 at alae 
(G—SlBaheop on oh nooucnosob un Ss 30 30 25 18 15 15 2. 28 "4 22-8 28-7 sole a8 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 32-5 | 29 32-5 | 22 17-5 Tea een cise 24-5 20 ze é 1 a. 
New Brunswick (average)...| 33-1 | 26-6 | 24-9 | 18-3] 15-8 | 17-6 25-8) 24-3 UE edit eat 
8—Moncton' is Sse) is ve cts 30 26-2 | 19 15 14-2 20 26-5 23 31 HA 2 
OCU MI onnte meee cae aee & 36-5 | 27-5 | 27 | 21 | 17-51 20 SEs 025-88) al 2) ee ae 
10—Fredericton............ 35-7 | 27-5 | 30 19-3 | 16-8 15-3 22-5 25 23-7 31-2 Bae 4a 
HIS Dathurstin tc, ceiere setters 30 25 23°5 | 18 14-5 15a Blnatscces 24 25 30 3.0 50.2 
Quebec (average)............ B58 128-0) B22 14-8) F406 | nt “7h Week tO) | Gh00s S| geek Oey OE 28-8 ee 
12—Quebec..............-- 27-6 | 24-9 | 23-2 | 15-9 | 10-8 9-3 23-7 20-7 21-9 30-8 oie 49.2 
13—Three Rivers.......... 24-5 | 22 20-8 | 13-6 | 10 14-5 23-3 19-2 22-6 30 oro 50.8 
14—-Sherbrooke............ 29-3 | 24-3 | 27-7 | 19-7 | 13-5 16-2 23 23°3 23-4 31-7 3B 59.5 
Lb SOrelbeee ek: Man eiine 26-5 | 21-7 | 23-3 | 13-3 | 10 10 25 18 20-7 25 a ane 
16—&t. Hyacinthe.......... 21 20 18-6 | 12-8 9 10 20 16-6 16-7 31-3 38 51.2 
WeotaJObNIS seater rect «ie 28-3 | 26 19-7 | 14-3 | 10-2 11:8 24:5 22-7 19 27°5 an an 2 
18—Thetford Mines........ 20:5 | 20-3 | 18-3 | 15-7 | 10-7 16-3 24 15-8 21:3 30 a 2 ‘ 
10—Montreals. aasnc-cricee as 30-3 | 26 27-1 | 14-2 | 11:3 6-6 27-8 22-9 21-7 29-1 ee 4800 
20 ee il eee ee Mere Oe 24-7 | 21-5 | 20-8 | 14-2 | 10 10-2| 24-6] 21-2} 20-7| 25-5 HG 9 
Ontario (average) 29-5 | 24-2 | 22-4 | 16-2 | 13-1 19-6 27-1 22-3 23-3 28-6 od Ge 
21—Ottawa..... 28-7 | 23-9 | 22-9 | 15-8 | 11-5 15-5 26-8 20-2 21:3 27 0-3 
22—Brockville. . 32-7 | 26-7 | 25 17 10-8 15-7 30 21-7 22-5 SO: see efttes sen feee oe 
23-—SKINGStONE. camels since oe 29 23-7 | 28-8 | 16:6 | 11-2 12-6 24-1 20-8 22 26-1 31-8 bie 
24—Belleville. ). 557. - «bis 25-5 | 20-5 | 23-2 | 15 10-9 17-1 25:7 21-5 20 33-9 37°3 aoe 
25—Peterborough.......... 30-1 | 24-2 | 23-2 | 15-2 | 12-4 20-8 25 23 24 28 31-8 ‘i “8 
26—Oshawa..........+-+.-+| 27°8 | 24-2 | 20-2 | 14-5 | 13-2 20-6 24-5 21-7 23 30-7 34-4 8-7 
Hie Ont U EV = 3c a Ahr aae de 4 26-6 | 21-6 | 21-6 | 15-4 | 13-4 20-4 26 23-7 23-8 27-2 31-9 47 
28—Toronto.. veweceess| 82°2 | 25-2 | 24-7 | 17-3 | 15-8 19-2 30°3 22-1 22-7 33-1 38-2 52-3 
29— Niagara Ballseet ere 30 25 26-5 | 20-2 | 15 23 30 23-5 26 29-7 32-8 48-9 
30—St. Catharines......... 26-8 | 23-2 | 21-5 | 13-7 | 10-8 18 30-5 21 18-3 24-4 28-4 45-6 
Si — Hamilton! i-6) ee ae 31-5 | 26-3 | 23-9 | 18-7 | 16-1 21-6 22-5 21-1 29 28-1 36-7 49-4 
32—Brantiords sssciewentact 28-9 | 23-9 ! 92-3 | 15-9 | 12-7 20-2 30-7 25-6 25 25-3 28-6 48-6 
BS Gals cteriaare cesta >: ctene he 31 25-5 | 21-4 | 16-2 | 14-1 20:5 27-5 2o°DAbek cates <t0 28-5 31-9 50 M 
34—Guelph...........-....-| 28-6 | 23-1 | 21-4 | 15-2 | 13-5 21 26-7 ~0°5 25 25:3 28-4 45-5 
35—Kitchener,.....-...--.-| 27°2 | 23-3 | 19 15-3 | 13:3 QO im tifisgeriens 21-2 20 26 30°6 46-6 
36—Woodstock.. 28-2 | 24 20 16 13-3 19-8 26 20-4 22 24-9 28-7 53 p 
37—Stratford.. 28°7 | 24-1 | 21-3 | 16 13-6 20:6 25 21-6 Ly, 26-5 31 45:3 
OST UONGON....<thelesehie «alee 28-3 | 24-3 | 21-9 | 15-3 | 11-5 18-§ 24 22-7 19-3 27-7 30-8 48 : 
Sb.) LOMAS. os ae esti <<) 20°0) || DA 20:6 |} 15-7 | 12-8 19 25 21-1 23-2 27-8 31-7 48-6 
40—Chathame oa, tae- ek civic oe 27-4 | 22-6 | 20-1 | 14-7 | 10-7 20-8 26-7 21-8 23-7 26-9 30-8 45-4 
41 Windsor sce casero «ts 28-4 | 22-8 | 21 16-2 | 14 20-3 32-3 21-6 23-3 29-3 32-2 48-8 
AQ— SATs. cae ageeee saeeh ae 30 25 25 7 15 22 25 18 22 25 32°5 50 
43—Owen Sound............| 28-3 | 21-7 | 21 14-7 | 12-8 20-5 25 21-7 21-5 27-3 30°8 48-6 
44—North Bayi. chiencinsk + | 00 27-5 | 22-5 | 15 10 16-5 28 20 24-2 30-2 34 50 
45—Sud bury 4.. sees see ciao 33-8 | 27-6 | 27-4 | 19 15-1 23-7 32 25-2 25-6 29-6 35-2 49-3 
46—Coballts coches ie catats 29 25 19 19 17 Liebulliremren ats 24-7 26-5 31-8 34-7 48-3 
A] Wiis en ese Merete ek 30 25 21:7 | 15-7 | 12 23-3 25 24-3 25:5 30°8 33 +6 49 2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........| 32 26-4 | 21-6 | 16-4 | 12-1 19-1 26-7 24-7 25 32-5 36°3 49-5 
490—Porti Arthur. jcecce.muisc)| 00 23-8 | 20-7 | 16-8 | 13-9 21-5 30 23-7 28-9 32-4 36-2 54-1 
50—Fort William.,......... 29-2 | 23-8 | 22-5 | 15-9 | 14-1 19-7 27-5 24-8 25-5 32-2 36-7 53 
Manitoba (average) . ...| 26-1 | 20-4 | 19-9 | 14-6 | 14-7 16-9 26-1 20-2 19-8 27-9 32-9 43-6 
OLS Winnipeg). esc lcrsre.e sects 28-5 | 21 21-2 | 14-6 | 12-9 16-4 28-2 20-4 21-6 26-8 32-1 47-1 
62—Brandons- -s.ee eee os 23-7 | 19-7 | 18-6 | 14-5 | 10-5 17-3 24 20 18 29 33-7 50 
Saskatchewan caveraag ae 26-7 | 24-5 | 18-9 | 14-0 | 11-4 17:8 25-9 19-3 18-8 32-4 37-2 a2- 
53—Regina.. we ...| 26-7 | 21-2 | 18-7 | 13-3 | 11-4 15-8 28-7 18-4 15 30-8 35-5 53-3 
omer Albert.......... 25 20 16-5 | 12-7 | 10-7 18-2 25 19 20 35 40 50 
—Saskatoon.. seeeeess| 20°2 | 20-6 | 19-2 | 14-8 | 11 16-6 25 19 16-7 30-8 35 50-3 
ue WOW. cc ttctsenseicete 30 24-2 | 21 15 12-5 20-4 24-8 20-9 23°5 33 38-1 55-4 
Alberta (average)............ 27-3 | 22-3 | 20-2 | 14-4 | 11-6 17-7 26-1 20-7 23-8 34-7 39-5 50-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 30 25 22°5 | 15 ll 16°5 25 20 21:7 35-9 41-2 53-8 
58—Drumheller............ 25 ZO pe lhe ease 15 12-5 18 25 25 25 40 42-5 50 
59—E dmonton ir aesteleecteree 27-7 | 22-3 | 22-6 | 14-7 | 11-3 7-7 28-6 20-1 24-7 31-5 35-9 45-9 
60—GCaleary perce annie 28-3 | 23-5 | 18-7 | 14:3 | 13 18-5 24-2 21-4 22-5 35°3 41-7 50-2 
61—Lethbridge.. 25-6 | 20-8 | 17- 13 10 17-7 27-6 17-2 25 30-9 36 50-6 
British Columbia a (average). 31-6 | 26-7 | 23-8 | 17-5 | 15-5 23-6 32-1 25-2 27-5 39-8 45-2 55-0 
62—Fernie.. ‘ 28-2 | 24-5 | 19-3 | 15-5 | 12-1 21 25 24 24-5 41 46 52 
638— Nelson.. Seeman ralll: oo 30 30 22-5 | 17-5 25 SOR alll tite. Shee. 26-7 34°3 41 55 
C64 Traian. catehiont setudeee 30-8 | 25-6 | 24-5 | 18-8 | 18-6° 23-2 32-7 27-4 27°5 42-5 48-7 55 
65—New Westminster......| 30-7 | 25-5 | 22-7 | 16-6 | 14-7 20-2 29-2 24-2 29-6 38-9 43-9 54-5 
66—Vancouver............. 31 25-5 | 22-6 | 16-3 | 16 23°7 35 24°6 26-4 27-9 44-8 56-4 
67—Victoria.. weeeeeee | 82°5 | 26-1 | 23-5 | 16-6 | 15-5 24-5 33°3 24-6 23-7 40-9 45-1 55 
68—Nanaimo.. Perouse on| pes) 24-2 | 18-5 | 18-/ 28-3 36-2 25:5 30 41:3 44-6 58-1 
69—Prince Rupert... ...| 838°3 | 28-3 | 23-3 | 15 10-7 22-5 30-7 28°3 31-4 41-9 47-4 54-2 























a Price per single quart bigher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1931 












































Fish Eggs Butter 
S 6 . > > - a ; 
=|4 re a Q 2% 8 ice |) A 2 & 2 
B| é¢ a1 8 j a. a8 28 |e (8s = gs = 
Bee ae sca) oe lite) oe | er tec S| ea.| ee. f2..| BETES |. Ge 
Ce | ees aa: a. ES mn eee See ase al Se aps |-adsy| Od oO pe 
$aS5 | s=2) 258] 88 os | Soe S loons] OF | "39 (x89) sa | “gs | sw 
Byki ad | ees | #c | Se | Seo | ge (88S. oe [aon lackel we | baa | Be 
gwPP|aao]/ 28S] 25 ¥o + Oo aS |82oe| PS geo S223) 4a EE S's 
eae oe | pace oo ae | gee] ES |geas) 30 $sa|84ha| =a |'daal] Pa 
o 0) = n wn D Fe o 4 Fy oO = Q oO 

cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
29-1 16-1 25-4 20-9 11-3 28-9 32-8 
23-1 17-6 31-0 25-5 il-4 33-0 36-1 

“1 16-6 37:3 28-8 13-15 a8 34-8 | 1 

7 16 27-8 23-7) al2 30-7 34-4 | 2 

“6 20 32 26-9 10 34 37-2 | 3 

8 19-5 32-1 29-3 | a12-5 35 25-1 | 4 

°3 16:8 26 18 10 32-5 37-7 | 5 

16-5 30°5 264 10 32-8 37-2 | 6 

“6 17-2 25-4 21 10 31 33-2 | 7 
i-8 7-1 25-1 21:9 1-9 31-5 35-4 

8 16 25-2 20°3 10-12 34-4 37-2 | 8 

8 16-2 30-3 25-8 | al2-5 29 34-8 | 9 

“7 20 24-8 19-5 12 32-6 34-7 110 

ci 16 20 arya UR 12 30 35 il 
2 17-0 26-1 21-3 9-8 24-4 27-8 

“1 16-4 28-2 24-1 12 24-6 26-9 |12 

5 21-2 26-4 23°8:)||" 1O=12: Svea ae. 27-4 {13 

“5 16-7 27 23-4 ag 21:7 25-6 |14 

16-5 21-4 17-7 LOW wilt eaeerse 29 15 

Sealer aie 16-3 21-4 18-4 7 24-5 28 16 

14-6 27:3 20 8 25 29-2 |17 

19-2 24-4 19 8 24-2 27-3 418 

8 15-4 32:9 25-4 12 27-9 29-9 119 

“9 17 25-7 20-1 ll 23-1 26-8 {20 
8 15-6 24-8 20-4 11-2 28-5 31-9 

8 15 28-2 22-2 11 26 27-5 |21 

2 17-5 20 single erie 10.0 (|,,.er ae 31-7 |22 

“9 14-1 21-7 19-1 10 24-3 27-3 (23 

16-2 19-5 17-7 | a.9-5 31-4 30-4 |24 

2 16:8 20-9 16:9 10 26-9 29-1 425 

4 16-4 26-2 24-3 BLO |Nro tae 29 26 

=f 14-8 19-4 17-4] all-4 29-7 83 127 

16-3 29-4 23-5 ll 29-5 32-7 128 

9 15-2 Bik: Olilavies sists 12b 30 35 = {29 

7 14 27-5 24-1] al2-5 29-5 31-5 130 

4 14:8 27 23-2 il 27°3 33°7 [31 

1 14-1 24-6 20-2 | bil 27 30-3 |32 

8 16-2 22-9 16-5 all-8 28 32 33 

i 13-1 24-5 21-2 10 27 30-2 134 

9 14 21-4 19-8 11 27-8 31. 135 

3 13-5 22-4 17-6 10 30 30-9 136 

“7 13-2 22-5 15-7 10 28-8 30°6 137 

“8 14-8 22-7 19-3 9 28 31-8 |38 

6 15-4 20:3 18-4 10 30-1 31-5 |39 

7 14 20 15-6 10 29-4 34-4 40 

“4 15-7 25-1 20:3 12 28-3 334 141 

5 15-5 20 17 10 28-7 34-2 142 

14-6 22°38 17-8 10 27-7 30°8 143 

8 17-7 Beit Metres ser 11 {25 32-2 144 

j 16 30-5 25 13° Vie ere 32-5 145 

J i) 16°5 DBE Daleiereeteirels LG: > Weateraersners 29-7 |46 

25 |----..-. BN etre tes rie. 80 23-3 22-5 30-7 19-8 36-2 2657 | el4e3 Winecese 36°2 |47 

Me Asc fctee © ates 20 SOE esi sees eters 22-5 25 38°7 16-7 29°8 23-2 12 30 33-1 148 

Bee es c['ap sees 18 S230 Ato 21-7 16°3 34-6 18-7 27-8 231 al2-5 30 36°3 149 

Bee eas 25 20 12 Seater 20 20 27-9 16-9 26-2 24-2 al2-5 33 35-9 |50 
ee Bes ale 08-0 pees ates f mechs 22-3 17-3 30-4 15-2 24-5 19-5 11-6 26-5 30-3 

20-30 32 18 il. emcee 22-5 17-1 30-1 14-7 26-7 22-2 | bli 28-1 31-8 |51 

Beicites ao | eves ees 18 see eee ciclllateeeysisiers 22 17-5 30°6 15-7 22°2 16-7] all 24-8 28-7 |52 
25-6 27-6 13-3 1623 yen. 24-6 21:9 30-1 15-0 22°83 17-0 12:3 25-4 31-9 

25 30 M5! il Rees ace! ake See twice 23-7 19-8 29-1 14-4 23 18-4 12 25 32 [58 

25-30 | 25-30 10 B22, ora cle 25 22-5 31-7 15-4 24 17-4 11 25:7 34 (54 

25 28 10 ZO LIE. ete 25 21-7 25-2 14-5 21-8 17:1 13 24-7 28-7 155 

25 25 Se rete acetic eee ote || carers ot 23°5 34-3 15-7 22-2 15-1 13 26-3 32-9 156 
23-0 26-7 12-0 18-5 |........ 23-4 22°2 28-1 14-5 21-5 16-6 10-8 26-7 34:3 

30 30 10 BO ll emer, 21-5 21-2 23-1 15 19 13-1 11 26-2 36 = (57 

25 30 NS: YP aotene. cell! cle everats 25 25 24-1 15 LBs lplllcanerrerece al3 25 35 _ [58 

20 20-25 |10-12-5 82) lst eeteyors 21-3 21-7 27-1 15-3 22-4 16-6 10 26-3 32-5 59 

22 24-28 10 22 | Wee nee 24 22-5 31-8 13 25-9 20-2 10 30 34-7 160 

18 25 10 20) ieee eae 25 20-4 34-6 14 24-3 16-5 10 25:8 33-1 \61 
22-8 25-7 19-0 1 Sor Jal Pape ianee 23°2 21-6 30-3 17-4 26-7 22-4 12:8 33°8 37-9 

25 30 18 NS? Pi Mion ce 22-8 25 30 16-5 25°8 20 al2-5 30 37-2 162 

30 GO! |sieeemaiere 7A leeeroceine 25 25 27-8 18-9 27:6 24:3 | al4-3 32-1 36°9 |63 

30 35 |.--.-.-- 20) ees 24-2 22 28-3 18-9 29 25 al4-3 35 38-4 |64 

16-5 20! A \icteemencte 15 ae inktees oo 23 21 29-2 15-7 25-1 22 10 34°2 37-9 165 

Pe oie 3s 20 20 15 retains 20°3 18-3 26-7 14-8 25-1 22-5 10 33 36-6 166 

15 25) om Wiclecoreys az llothe Miersievs is ote ene > 21-7 19-5 28-8 14-5 23 °2 19-7 | al4-3 34 °8 38-5 |67 

20 fucecdrccfeccrceeelesaccse-|ecceacee 25 20 36-2 20 25-7 20-7 | al2-5 36-1 39-4 168 

Bese aaes 20 ee Slese 15 Sri cita 23-3 21-7 35-5 20 31-7 25 al4-3 35-5 38-6 169 











ce High prices, in most cases, are for fresh fish and the low for frozen. 
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2—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
< : Canned Vegetables 
a Ss S 2 g 
4 4 5 | Seis Ame 2 
sao ee eee) eae ae ds | o> | x 3g 
Locality isis A % say g Ete Be x 3S 
2g & g Hef] & ze 2 ee gs ag 
Sa ae ae ge & § Bm cae 8&4 & es 
o= aac] 62 | Sa e@ | oS Se oq © a | ees 
gz aie ok aoe Dk et 23 ag 2 oD a8 
een Sac wai | ech) 38 28 op 6a an 6a 
o a nn & [on [on a & Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 26-6 | a6-3 17-2 3:3 5-0 9-4 11-6 13-3 12-0 14-0 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 26-7 7-0 16-9 3-9 5-2 9-4 13-0 14-6 11-6 13-6 
(ESV AN6YS aie camowetenusmceee: = 26-2 7:3 16-3 3-7 5-2 9 13-6 14-4 12-2 13-8 
2—New Glasgow..............005: 26°2 |6-7-7°3 16-1 3:7 §+1 Q-4 12-4 14 11 A 13-6 
Ae AMMACHB Usha tcc nice can 25 7°3 17 4 5 9 10 14 10-2 11-6 
AT LIRA Xo ep ed vee ets rai toe vere 28-6 6-7 17-4 3-7 5°5 9-8 14°5 15-5 12+] 14:8 
Daa WAN CSON Ser rian cenevioigs Oe sie 27 6-7-7°3 18-5 4-1 5+u 10 14-3 15 13 15 
GERI Oats sca dhovciceiriencra ee ores 74 6-7 16:3 3°9 5:1 9-3 13°3 14-6 11:2 13 
7—vb.t.1.—Charlottetown........ 23-5 |6-7-7°3 18 35 4-7 8-8 13-5 13-4 12-3 13-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 27-2 7:3 17-4 3-7 5:0 9-4 13-0 13-9 11-6 13:3 
B= MONON. es) crersie isetereecictete nat 28-2 8 16-8 3-8 5-1 11-5 12-7 13-9 11-9 13-2 
Shed ONT Marsares a atsic Acetone 27°3 |6-7-7°3 18-2 3°5 4:7 8-2 11-8 14-4 10-5 12-8 
TOSFrederietome, :.s,<ec.cee crnesten «er 28-1 |6-7-7-3 16-5 3°8 5 8-7 14-4 1+-1 11-6 14-2 
SSB aehurs te wae cteauivedcee annie 25 7:3 TSS emcee 5 Oya steers 13 10 13 
Quebce (average). .............00005 23-3 5-2 16-1 3-5 5:5 8-5 11-4 11-6 12-6 13-5 
12 Quehecasenae catenin: 25-4 6-7 15-9 4 5°5 9:3 12-2 12 12-4 14-1 
1G De DTeSMRIVOLSy.loneeie saan tece 26-1 4-4-7 16°7 3-8 6-4 8-1 12 12 13-5 14-6 
14— Sherbrooke... sheaves t: 22-9 5 15-8 3-3 5-4 9 11-2 12-9 13-2 14-6 
WS SS Ore lincn conte que nepaanrc einer eeciee 22-5 5 17-2 SoDiihsciawisiehe 7:8 10-5 12-2 12 11-7 
6 Sty, Ley aCinbhe. cos... cme see 21-2 4-3 15-7 2-0 5-9 9 12-4 11-1 13-2 13-8 
Nie Soar OMNIS. scea chen aceek atone 21 4-7-6 16°3 3°3 5 7:8 9-1 10-2 13 15-1 
18—TPhetford Mines..:......-0s6..- 24-2 4-3 15:5 3-4 5:5 7-2 12 11-7 13-2 12-6 
GSS VWlomGneglie meh. 4 eke. Sey 26-2 6-6-7 17-4 3°8 4-9 9-4 11-6 11-5 12-2 13-6 
2 ONL LEY BN oes acess PNG chats Sets « 20°6 4-7-6 14-2 3-6 5:2 8-7 11-8 10-7 10-3 11 
Ontario (average)................... 26-7 5-9 16-8 3-1 4-8 9-9 12-3 12-8 1-1 13-4 
Dil OULANV ASCE ureccrsscisitrhsheranrtoreeiicce 28 5:3-7°3 17:6 3:8 5 10-1 11:3 11-7 10:5 12-4 
22—Brockville.....,.. 27°5 6 15 3-4 5 11 13-7 13-7 11-7 14-3 
23— Kingstone, ..4<.0- 24-6 5:3 15-3 3°3 4-7 9-7 13 11-7 10-7 12-5 
ZA BOLE val On. stacaoccmeicce reese 25-4 |4-7-5-3 15-8 2-9 4-7 10-5 10-9 11-6 11 13 
ZOE Over WOLOUG co. 22s one ne 25-2 4-/ 15-4 3-1 4-4 10-3 12-1 12-2 ll 14-6 
i= OREN Socetca: dene mean ncoee 26-3 6-6-/ 16 2-6 5-1 9-7 10:8 12-4 11-8 12-4 
oO Dian ocho verte nie o> 26-7 5-3 16-8 3:1 4-6 10-5 12-2 13-7 11-1 14-1 
2S OLONLOMAt. ae mae ner 32-1 |6-7-7-3 17-7 3:2 5-4 9-7 10-9 12-9 11 13-7 
20 —INiagara Balls. cage! soheae scier 30-7 6-7 18-5 3:3 4-4 9-3 13-9 12-8 11-2 13-4 
30st. Catharines, cisnc1+sccess: 24-3 5-3 16-8 3 4-4 9-5 12-1 12-8 10-1 13 
Beta COnsse ae aan omer: 27-3 |5:3-6-7 17-4 2:9 4-8 10-1 11:5 12-9 10-6 13-6 
Sl LAM ONG. acne eet 26+, |4:7-6-7 16-3 2-7 4-5 10-4 12-4 11-5 10-2 12-5 
BS Galtees es Adie Rae eee a: 29-9 6 16-9 2-8 4-7 10-4 13-4 13-9 10-5 13-6 
Be Guelp ht sacar nears cee oe 28-4 6 17-8 3 4-4 10-6 12-2 12-9 11-1 13-7 
SOIL CHONG): eae eee ee 25:1 6 17-3 2:6 5 9-6 12 12-2 10-2 12-4 
DB Oe WV OOCSLOCIC A ies arse on ce tenieien ot: 27-8 4-5-3 15-7 2-5 4-5 10-2 11:3 12-3 10-2 12-6 
OleOOratlOnrd s.\. \..< vse 30-6 6 17-6 2-7 4-8 9-9 11-2 13:3 10-5 12-9 
S SeeeON CONG geen arcasieyea osteo 25-8 5-3-6 17:8 3:2 4-6 9-2 12-7 12-1 11-3 12-4 
SVU NOMAS Aha. chet seeeetera: 24-2 5-3 18-3 2-6 4-5 10 12-5 13-6 11-9 13-7 
420 ——@hisp hams. ao) curse sic oeiseheiecs 24-7 5-3 16-5 3-1 4-4 10 11-6 12-7 11-8 12-8 
LS VIINGIS OL aes. hiclenes ore ceetrine 25-8 |6-7-7-3 17-8 3-2 4-6 9-8 12-5 12-5 11-7 14-7 
ADELE IA DAMN uv ayenn aiethes ti aie teio ee 24 5-3 16 3-1 4-9 10-0 13 13-2 10-8 13-5 
Bo -OWOEN SOUNC si. ncme cee neriew sas 24 5-3-6 16-8 2-8 3-8 9-7 12-6 12-9 9-7 12-7 
AAR NOUNS Siva ae) ciasreisteinin eerie 25-7 5:3 17 3-6 5 9 12-9 13-7 12-1 13-9 
OR a SU CUD YA ncee ett mean eer 28-6 6-6-7 16 3:7 6 8-5 15 13-7 11-6 14-4 
AC Cowal tice tas oes. ee eae 28-8 6 15 3-6 6-3 9-1 15-4 13-6 10-8 14-8 
Pe cee ERTIES oe se ee ee 26 6-7 15-5 3-9 3-5 9-2 12:5 13-6 13-2 14-1 
48— Sault Stes Marie..:..0...56s6 «> 24:8 6 17 3-6 5-3 9-7 11-5 13 11-1 13 
a0 OnbeATbMUTS 4.4. sey. 2 aetna 25-1 6-7 18-8 3-4 5-2 10-3 11:4 12-8 10-7 13 
OU eaHorteWallicams.ssosk0 seein a. 25°7 6-7 18-3 3-4 5 9-6 11-1 13-4 12-1 13-5 
Manitoba (average)................. 27-4 5-9 17-4 3-2 4-9 10:7 11:3 15-0 12-8 14:8 
51—Winnipeg 26°9 5-6-6 17-4 3°2 5-1 10 11-1 15 12-5 14-5 
Olea LANCOME: nero mae chen eee 27-9 |5-6-6-2 |........ 3°2 4-6 11-4 11:5 14-9 13 15-1 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 27-1 6-2 47-5 3-1 4-9 9-7 12-0 15-0 13-4 15-2 
DoS ROPING yaae coca tsar act ear: 27-1 5-6-7 15-3 3-1 5 10:2 12-1 15-4 13-7 15-2 
O4——serinGevAlpertiecgde. uleee een eae 27-2 5-7 20 3 4-6 8-5 11-7 15-9 14-1 15-5 
DOS SASICA GOON aanieiens meek meta. 26-2 6-7 15 3°2 4-8 9-2 12-1 14-7 13-3 15-1 
O6—-Mioase Jaw. Avance cedene ener 27-7 6-4 20 3:2 5 10-9 12-2 14 12-5 15 
alberta (average) 0.05.04. sneese 26°6 6-7 17-4 3-3 4-9 9-7 10-1 14:0 13-4 15-6 
of Medicine Hate... an. .abiscnene: 28:8 |5-7-6:3 17-7 3-4 5:3 10:2 10-1 14-2 15 16-2 
j8—Orumiliollensan, seme ees on 26-5 7-4 20 3:8 5 12-5 10 15 13-7 16-5 
9-1 AMON FON sss ake, nase ee een de 1 22-8 b 6-7 17-2 3 4-9 8 9-4 13-1 12-1 13-9 
OUR Caloarysccks din sadeateeeen ns 27:8 5-6-7 15 3 4-8 9-2 10 14-2 13+4 16-3 
Gl—ethbridgey.s). een vaneetee 27 6-3-8-3 17 3-2 4:3 8-6 11 13-7 13 15 
British Col.mibia (average)......... 29-9 7:5 19-3 3-6 5-6 77 8-2 14-2 13-4 15-7 
62—Fernie 30°6 8 15 3:3 4-7 8-6 8-2 14-5 14 16-5 
63—Nelson.. 29-7 8-3 18-7 3-7 5-4 8-4 8-9 14-6 15-3 16-8 
Searels cy apetnecdote aac ores tee 30 6:3 16°3 3°5 4-7 8-4 8-4 13-3 13:3) Hineceesie 
65—New Westminster.............. 31-2 6-7 22°5 3-6 5-5 6-7 7-2 14-2 12-8 15 
GG-SVENCOUVelessa- aac me oreo 27-2 6-7 20:5 3°5 5:3 7°3 7-6 12:8 12-3 14-9 
OP VIGEOMI a a ieacteceraeeia rane 28 8:3 19-8 3°5 5-8 6-9 8-1 13-3 13-7 15-3 
OS-—Nianaim6)s.jdnsecmcitan cece ae 31 8-3 21-7 3:5 7 re 9-1 14-3 13 16-7 
69—Prince Rupert.....0.......2..+. 31-5 8:3 20 3-9 6 7:5 8-4 15:5 12-9 15 





a Chain stores, ete., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6 c. and 7c. or 20 for $1,00, 
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. Potatoes Apples eS 
g 2 7 ; 4 3 : - 2 
a 5 3 3 vx 8 S g 2 
= és = ae a oe oa & Ba Se og A 
Peal ae 3 a hea al oe a ae 38 ge ee 
es] oS a iS Slee | HB) Maes) ow Ba Bg EES Es 
Stahe ae = a ~ &) Bea WD bes ae§ g Sm va “a > 
Si a S Sy aq g.00 vo co 3 g IS iae es ae 
Boo| 25 = = 43 ae ON mel ccarces B g3 ga ES a8 
Bionan) ais 5 5 oo =o 2a 5c 5 Be Bn a 2 aR 
a 3 a ey ey A mY en oO es oO = o 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6-1 5-0} 1-084 23-2 27-4 17-7 11-9 15:3 17-1 64-4 24-1 54-8 41-1 
6-2 5-1 967 19-7 27-5 16:3 12-3 14:2 16-2 61-7 24-8 51:8 4-4 
5-7 4-9 1-138 Q2IGOMEG exes 17-4 12-9 14-4 D2 ee cia veysters 2b... Il elias 34 1 
5-7 4-8 1-00 195 a Ear cte sie: « 14-$ 12-2 14-4 15-6 66-7 27:5 52 38-5 | 2 
6 5 -75 15 23 20 16 13-5 15 55 22-5 50 45 3 
7-6 4-8 1-068 23-8 32 14 12-2 14-9 17-8 67-5 24-7 60 39 4 
6-8 5-8 -87 LOR M ass Seintee eee Ose 10-1 13-5 te ll eee. 25 50 46-71 5 
5-4 5-1 978 DQ ES ATE <;2. che ere 15-3 10:3 14-2 16-4 57-5 24 47 39-4 | 6 
6 5-2 817 17-5 30 15 12-2 12-7 15-5 71 25-1 55 40-7 | 7 
5:3 5:3 +832 17-7 27-7 15-6 12:3 13-6 16-4 57-5 25-0 53-1 42-9 
4-7 4-5 +786 16-2 20 15-5 11-5 14-6 16-2 56-7 25-8 59 47-5 | 8 
5-2 5-8 +933 18-3 30 15-7 12-5 13-5 16-7 58-3 24-5 50 41-5 | 9 
6-3 6-2 *776 17-8 33 16-2 12-8 13-7 M16: \|| toyeceens fore ere 24-5 59-2 43-5 |10 
5 BM este eo SAS Tere silo ted 15% Ml. genes. 12-5 05; | WR eae 25. nents 39 11 
5-8 5-2 “972 21-0 29-0 16-5 12-5 15-6 16-1 63-1 24-1 53-5 39-3 
6 5-2 +858 TOES. te 16 14-7 14-4 15i::6' ||| Rev ectectey- 23°3 53-5 39 12 
5 6 -818 20 23-3 18 13 17-7 17-5 75 25: U(Gaieetiae 41 13 
5-4 5-1 1-042 BUS soe). 38 19 12-2 15-3 17-2 62:5 25 54-5 40-4 |14 
5-6 6 -99 Baa de ae 16 12-5 15 14-9 50 25, leaner 49 {15 
6-1 5-2 1-03 21-1 30 17-4 12-5 16-2 13-8 60 25 55 38-6 |16 
7-1 5 -97 22 'SD Wide tp Bee 16 13-5 16 725) ill. Mavens wecters 23 49 36-5 J17 
5-7 4-9 $3 192 Aik. 35. 2e8 15 11-2 14-7 13-7 58-3 25 50 42-5 |18 
6-3 5 1-14 22-7 34-4 15:7 11-3 15-7 16-4 72°5 24-2 56-2 37-2 |19 
5-4 4-7 968 21-6 28-3 15-7 11-3 14-1 186) |e. hee: 21-6 56 38-2 |20 
5-7 5-0} 1-181 24-7 26-9 17-3 11-7 15-3 17-6 62-6 23°5 54-5 37-6 
5-7 5 1-10 23 34-1 17-1 11-7 14-8 17-5 55-7 24-7 50-7 39-4 /21 
6 5 1-35 Dra MC ccc qe se tleente eee 12-5 15 16-5 65 22-5 57°5 38-3 |22 
5-6 5-1 1-20 24-1 2285 saad 11-4 15-3 17-4 60 20°3 60 38-3 123 
6 4-7 1-02 22-5 DH cb Ne Sek 2 12-3 15-8 17-1 63-3 22-2 60 37-4 |24 
5-8 5-6 -90 17-1 30 Roa. 2h 11-3 15 17-2 57 22-4 56-8 35+7 125 
5-9 6 1-08 21-2 35) Wewade tee 10-9 15-9 16-9 61 23-8 67 387/26 
5-7 4-8 805 16-9 QB Beate a4 11-4 15-7 17-8 75 27 53 37 (27 
6-1 5-5 1-21 24-4 252 TE se eoed 11 15 i7-7 69-7 24-1 56-1 37-4 128 
5-6 5 1-31 27-6 250 MN co tnaed 10-6 16-5 17-2 75 23 65 37-7 |29 
4-9 4-9 1-32 25-1 22) Nik we Be 11-9 15-4 17-7 54-3 21-6 50-3 38-4 30 
6-6 5 1-18 DOOD Brae. dolste tite aeeke, Mea 10-2 15-2 17 55 22 45 36 81 
5-7 5-2 1-30 DESI, 2 oicks Seo SAS aes 10-9 15:7 GA lester te ates DDB a. eesieakars 35-8 |32 
5-6 4-3 1-20 24-4 2825 We oe Bas 13 15-6 17-6 50 21-6 55 34-4 133 
5-7 5-8 1-17 25°2 DLS WP eee 12-2 15-4 68 | Setesertercters 22-9 57 36 34 
5-7 3-9 1-06 21-3 ZOMG feces s 11-6 14-9 LT, 56 22-4 54-5 35-4 [35 
5-2 5 1-21 Ze Dap ciccte no Mtoe ese 11-9 14-2 16-8 63 24-2 55 35 (86 
6 4-4 1-11 23-6 Boe are ess 11-6 15-3 17-4 70 22-9 52:3 37°6 [37 
4-9 4-3 1:35 ZO NEA. laste aleacomaes 11-6 14-4 16-6: |.d2. gee ams 23 45 35 (38 
5 4-7 1-28 25-4 20) NORA 10-6 14:3 17-2 55 24-4 50 35°8 39 
4-9 3-8 1-32 DAREN SS tate Nellore a olaihe.s 10-5 14-3 15-7 eats eal 23-3 49 36 = (40 
5-5 4-7 1-32 24-5 30 Weeese. 4 12-8 15-5 NGi='5 is] teters aetecels 24-7 60 38/41 
5-2 4-7 | 1-40 29 ZB) WE Sa. aoe 12-5 14-5 1 BE/6 | Saeco ZO) | erayerenceaetatets 36 (42 
5-2 3-2 882 IBeB WE os ce nealin «cote for 11 15-6 17-5 60 26-8 52-5 35°8 143 
5-8 4-6 1-19 31 BU: Parca § 12-7 15-7 17-2 62 24 52 42 144 
5-5 4-7 1-37 DO GIRS scete.es 4 19-5 12-1 16 19-5 69 26°2 59-3 41 45 
6-4 6-6 1-47 Baek Gia wispscate « 17-3 12 16-7 20-2 67 23:7 60 37-8 /46 
7-2 5-3 1-44 41 28 17-5 12-7 16-7 18-2 73°5 25-4 46 45-2 |47 
5-6 5-2 | 1-33 DEIGEltse'ctarae. « 17-7 11-2 14-7 18 65 23-1 52:3 39-2 |48 
5-5 5-6 763 20:6 17-8 11-6 14-5 19-4 60-7 24-6 51-8 39-6 |49 
6-1 5-9 “791 15-6 14-5 13-5 14-9 19-9 61 22-5 52-1 39-6 150 
6-5 5-2 “617 14-7 18-1 11-9 16-2 18-8 67-7 24-8 53-9 43-3 
71 5-6 619 14 16-2 10:7 14-7 18-6 67°9 23°7 49-7 42 \51 
5-9 4-7 -614 BAM esate aes 20 13 17-6 19 67-5 25-8 58 44-5 |52 
6-3 5-2 -891 BAe alee oteiste:¢ 19-7 13-1 17:3 20-2 67-8 25 +2 53-0 48-7 
6-2 4-G -90 22-8 19-3 12-1 16-7 19-1 69 24-1 57°5 48-5 153 
8-3 6-2 787 15 22-5 15:1 19 22-6 69 27 53°3 5054 
5-9 4-9 979 DO rN tees ase 0 19-6 11-3 15-8 18-5 68-8 23°8 57 46-9 155 
7-1 4-8 899 Zoe Al tasitentss 17-5 13-9 17-8 20-6 64-5 25°8 56-2 49-2 |56 
7-0 4-9 “911 10-8 eee es. 19-0 12-2 16-1 17-9 67-6 24-0 55-7 48-6 
17 4-7} 1-06 Doig Lalecatetass-¢ 20-2 11-5 7-4 20-1 69°5 26 63-2 51 57 
6°5 6 1-05 DOM aNehas Lic airs 22-5 13-7 18 19 67:5 25 55 50 =—|58 
6-6 4-9 651 a I eae caer 16-1 10:6 15 17-1 65 23-5 54-4 46-9 159 
6-9 4-3 1-044 2 11-2 14:4 16-4 66-2 22 52 47-6 160 
7-1 4-1 “75 14-2 15-5 16-9 70 23°5 53°7 47-5 161 
7-6 4-8 | 1-377 dy Oats : : 19-9 15-1 15-7 68:6 24-5 58-4 46-9 
8-8 4-7 | 1-094 Aste) 12 16-2 18-1 73:3 25°6 65 50 = |62 
8-5 5-4 1-626 : : 10-9 16-1 16-1 72:8 24-6 57°8 49-3 163 
8-1 4 1-35 2: 11-7 15 15 70 25 51-7 47-5 |64 
6-5 4-8 1-01 : : 9-8 14-4 14-6 61-9 24-4 54-5 43-7 |65 
6-9 4-7 1-042 ye 10-3 14-2 14-7 66-7 22°5 52-1 42-1 66 
7 5 1-477 : : 10-4 14:7 14-4 65-5 24-7 52-7 45-4 |67 
7-9 5 1-36 11-8 15 16-5 67:6 25 68-7 48-3 68 
7-4 4-8! 2-06 10-5 15 16 71 24 65 48-7 '69 
iis settee connie ogres ee 2 


28908—7 


720 


Locality 


Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
1=Sydney.-c./ae- ess. 0 
2—New Glasgow........ 
S— Ain herstsaaretrsites le 
ASE ai fa xara e\c,s,<0.3/che 
5—Windsor.. alae 
O=—LEULO: pes .ccloeis veces 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton............. 
G=— Sta JOM), savieisis sie «961s 
10—Fredericton.......... 
11—Bathurst............. 
Quebec (average).......... 
12 Quebec? ..hee nes esas 
13—Three Rivers........ 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 
MS SOreles swivels ciety. 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 
Ai —Ste JOHN'S acticin sem cic 
18—Thetford Mines...... 
19—Montreal......... u 
20—Hull......... 








2d ECON dur letes o:s)s0fo1ers 
24—Belleville............ 
25—Peterborough........ 
26—Oshawa.........--+-- 
2i— Oris .o.< sores 520 5 he 
28——MOronto,) siecirs «clei 
29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31—Hamilton............ 






34—Guelph... 
35— Kitchener. . 
36—Woodstock. Sears 
Si—Stratiord.. wanekacerck 
88—Londonh.)..(c8%...s' 0s 
39—St. Thomas.......... 
40—Chatham............ 


44—North Bay........... 
46—Sudburyre cc cnesies 
46—Cobalt: oi) stencenance 
Ai AMAIMING. Yes qe.eercis: one 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 
49—Port Arthur... ae 
50—Fort, William wah 
Manitoba (average)........ 
51—Winnipeg............. 
52-—Brandon.. 2. <j.i.0<5- 
Saskatchewan (average)... 
HS—INOGING ss sy cle eis cele oe de 
54—Prince Albert........ 
55—Saskatoon............ 
56—Moose Jaw........... 
Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumheller.......... 
59—Edmonton........... 
60—Calgary...... 7 
61—Lethbridge........... 
British Columbia (average) 
62—Mernie, . ees cays 
64— Braille: 2k, £2 ten «cere 
65—New Westminster... 


66—Vancouver........... 
GV WACEOFIO. Jahon -nvece 









69—Prince Rupert........ 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more th 
pany houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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in dollar lots, 
XXX, per quart 


per lb. 


Yellow, 
in dollar lots, 


per Ib. 
unsweetened, 
per 4 lb. tin 


per lb. 
per lb. 


per Ib. 
Pepper, pure, black, 


Granulated, 

Tea (kind most sold) 
Cocoa, pure, 
Vinegar, spirit, 

Salt, fine, in bags, 


ground, per Ib. 


standard, per bar 


per lb. 


Cream of tartar, 
per lb. 


Starch, laundry, 
Soap, laundry, 
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JUNE, 1981 


3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Anthracite coal, 
per ton 


15-00-16 -50 

13-50-13 -75 
14-00 

13 -50-14-00 
16: 


14-00-14-50 
14-00 
14 -00-15-00 
14-50-15-00 
15-00 
15-00 
15-50-16 -00g 
16-00 
15-00-15 -50 
16-50 
17-00-17-50 
18-00 
17-50-18-00 
15-50-16 -00 
17-00-17-50 
16-50-17-00 








ane pe 








c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted, 
an the figures published (in bulk). n. Houses with 


June, 1931 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1931. 
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Wood z Rent 
- Sa oe ° - re 
d eit a Vee 
5 8 2 oo |as A Six-roomed 
a 2 “eh $ ey © 2 5 a= ae 8 4 | house with 
ae bs ap 8ae a >eP aoa7 a |*y|/ ©2488 | incomplete 
SiS a 25 296 BiG Sas oa6 aa 9) Hig 29 : 
aie _ [8s SSS KER) e358 8.883 m 108] §9 e204 modern 
8 g Zs Bes = 8 ar BS, | 4 [Se] 23285 |. com 
2a 3 38 a2 28 S26 asa § |e 8| £48 > B | veniences, 
FQ dD q q wa wa a 0 |e 1a per month 
$ $ $ $ C. Cc. $ $ 
9-872 12-416 11-992 14-039 8-728 10-665 9-490/29-.6 |10-3 28-159 29-052 
9-271 12-200 9-167 10-167 6-667 7-833 6-290/31-8 11-5 24-083 16-417 
7-65 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 GSEOO Tee eer nti 38-35 {12 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 
WeSOU eres esas 7-00 8-00 6-00 7-00 5-00¢/30 10 20-00 14:00 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 {30 15 |10-00-20-00 | 5-00-10-00 
11-25 12-10 15-00 16-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 |35 10 |3J-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 
10-00-12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 |30 10 25-00 20:00 
8-50- 9-75 |12-50-13-50d 9-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 5-00 }32 12 |20-00-28-00 ;15-00-17-00 
10-50 13-25 9-50 10-50 6-75 7°50 |e 7-50 |30 10 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 
10-813 13-000 10-125 11-375 6-750 8-250 7-050/29-5 110-8 25-750 19-250 
10-50-12-50g\ 2 13-00 |g 9-00 10-00 |g 7-00 8-00g g 28-302|13 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 
11-00-12-50 |12-G0-14-00 |13.00-16.00|14-00-17-00 |6-00-8-00 | 7-50-10-00 8-00-9-00 |30 10 }20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 E200 Woe eaistac a ce 4-80-6-40 |29 10 25-00 18-00 
10-00 Staten aes 2 8-00 10-00 6-00 35100) |e levee 30 10 18-00 15-00 
9-125 12-688 13-810 14-508 9-429 16-444 10-786/27-8 9-8 23-889 15-438 
10-00 12-06 14-67 |c 14-67 |e 12-00 |e 12-00 |e 12-00 |30 8-3127-00-85-00 |............ 
8-00-10-00 14-00 15-00 16-00 12-00 14-00c 12-00 |30 10 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 
A= OO Wr ce cies cc 10-00 12-00 9-00 11-00 15-00 |27-28 }10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 
eee ee cialis e.sssinee 2e's 10-50 12-00 8-00 O50) see cea tao 9-4}14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 
_ ot SO aa55e A aRenbe dean) baspeereec c HGAO Vins des wie = PAs O00C| se ccletecisvetes'24 9-8}18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 
7-50 10-50 15-00 16-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 {28 10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 
Js eget 14-00"). ee. OF 00 Pie ee re 6-00 4-50 |28 10-12 13-00 8-00 
10-00 |12-25-12-50 |15.00-16.00}16- 00-18-00 10-00 |11-00-12-00 |12-00-16, 00 |30 10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 
8-25 |13-00-13-50 |e 16-00 |c 17-23 7-00 9-00 9-00c}28 10 |{22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 
10-333 11-498 13-158 15-694 9-861 11-956 11-053/27-8 | 9-4 29-482 21-167 
9-25 |12-50-13-50 12-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 7-00 |30 13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
Aye ORDA SRE wtacscaseys cillotersrereve 2, 800 c TR GO! vemos crssetsters ¢ LAE Pears tees 25 10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 |e 15-00 |28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 
eit ett =e sore 12-50 13-00 14-00 12-00 13-00 10-00 |25 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 |30 8-3]20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 
10-00 9-95 16-00 16-50 12-00 13-00 9-00 |27 8 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 
9-50-11-50 12-00 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 |e 7-72 130 10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 
11-00 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 |29 9-7|25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 
g 10-00g g g g g g |25  g| 8-3}/25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 
Zz 9-00-11-00g g gz g g g 25 g| 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
7-50 11-00 15-00 17-00 12-50 13-00 12-00 |25 8 |25-00 35-00 |18-00 25-00 
11-75 TR-BOA I, ets ve i 1700) Wada sate 13-00 jc 8-348) 25 10 }25-00 35-00 |15-00-25-00 
10-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 |e 12-00 |23 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 
11-00 | 9-50-11-50 14-00 15-00 10-00 MA's OO] ee cr 0 ero otovs 25 10 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 
10-00-10-50 |10-50-11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 DE OO) eee phaza ie 26-30 | 8-3/30-00-40-00 |25-00-28-00 
10-00-12-00 10-00 12-00 15-00¢ 9-00 |e OBO! Peis acteeyatera a3 20 10 |27-00-30-00 |20-00-24-00 
10-00-10-50 |11-00-12-00 16-00 TROON  dawidaaet 2 14-00 17-00 |25 8-3/30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 
10-00-11-50 |10-00-11-00 }...... ade AS AOC). o iaieie SoS c 11-25 |c 11-25 |21-22 | 8 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 
9-00 |10-25-11-50 |14.00-15.00 EAN gang ais Fin a ai elders en <'0 c 20-00 |25 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 |.......... 20°OOG) ied ees = 18-00 |e 9-00-15-00)28 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 
8-00g 11-00¢ g ce & g 24-00 g c & g 18-00 Jc & g 14-00 |g30 8 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 
9-50 TL OD egeervenie rere 16500T cards ss 10-00 10-00 |30 9 -}30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 |28 9-7|20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 
AD = ON MN casi ore: ieee 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 |35 10 |30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 
12-00-13 -50 TS -D0 |. cic te tr 1500-17256) fo... - 5 €10.50-15.00 |c 12-75 |30 10 n 25-00 
13-00 |11-00-15-00 12-00 13-50c 12-00 Jc 9-00-12-00)............ 30 10 22-00 14-00 
14-00-14-50 |14-50-15-00 |.........-].....022- 2 5-00-6-00 1 G0=0200 Pig cess pees 35 9 p 20-00-30-00 
11-00-11-50 OR OU iit Ne. a5. Ree catres' e 9-75 |c 6-00 |30 8 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 
9-00-11-00 13-00 10:00 |c 12-00 9-00 |c IO O04 3 vsctenen ss 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 
9-00-11-00 |10-25-12-50 9-50 10-50 8-50 DON Sensis sam aie 6 30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 
10-750 BS CB hassel hen eet wie de 9-250 10-125 8-500 |33-0 |11-5 35-000 24-500 
12-00 LaABON aaew ke ee chee Raw te- 10-50 11:50 9-00 |31 13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 
7-00-12:00 |14-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 {35 10 |25-00-80-00 |18-00-20-00 
9-813 17-125 8-000 11-500 6-500 9-875 11-667/33-1 {10-0 34-500 22-625 
10-00-13 -00 NATO. octet Aa ee 13°00) [este ones 10-00-12-00 13-00 |30 10 |35-00-50-00 30-00 
9-00-10 -00 19-00 6-50 8-00 5-00 CHOON So hecattet ass 35 11-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 
7-50-10-00 17-80f 9-50 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 |30-85 | 8-3/30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
9-50 LG205 EN Peres tstesars c L200. Ni, ‘otspesspchous c 13-00 13 -00e)35 10 33-00 18-00 
6-750 30-3 |10-3 31-250 22-000 
g 10 27-50 20-00 
6-50 b 11-7 r r 
5-00- 6:00h 33-35 |10 35-00 25-00 
8-50-11-00 h 10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 
4-00- 6-50h 10 30-00 18-00 
10-150 4-6 112-6 26-750 20-938 
6-25- 6-75 37-40 |15 20-00 18-00 
9-50-11-50 13 -3}22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 
CDOATOO TS GO secs decileccetea rece) | OOOO PEE Histo naig« sifieisarsieie 12 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 
10-50-11-50 10 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 
10-50-11-50 9 29-00 25-00 
10-50-11-50 13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 
7-70- 8-208 13 -3}22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-0) 
12-00-14-50 15 '30-00-40-00 120-00-30-00 
d. Higher price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. }j, In British Columbia 


conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35. 


28908—73 


p. Mining company houses $20, other $40-$60. r. Com- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 
































ities iom- May| May} May} May| May} Apr.| May 
ee ot: 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 1930 | 1931 | 1931 
+A comm OGubles,... ce). -)e\ee cles 502 | 64-0/127-4|155-9/110-0] 97-3] 98-0/102-6/100-2} 98-3] 97-9} 93-4] 89-7) 74-5) 73-0 
Classified according c chief com- 
onent material— 
Ie Riezetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9]167-0/103-5| 86-2) 83-7|100-6|102-6]101-8/101-3] 84-0) 85-3) 59-9} 59-8 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9/127-1/145-1/109-6] 96-0} 95-0/100-3} 97-8}100-3/102-5/108-4/102-6| 78-0 72°7 
a Pee ae os 60 | 58-2}157-1)176-5} 96-0/101-7}116-9)112-5 
He Product4ay ic < seas . . ‘ : Y ‘i 2: 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 100-1) 92-5) 93-7] 91-8) 83-0) 74-7) 74-8 
CADE E ects. Soe tees aicteres 44 63-9] 89-1/154-4/129-4|106-3|113-0]101-6|100-2) 97-9] 99-0) 94-1} 89-7] 82-5) 80-8 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 | 68-91156-7/168-4]128-0/104-6]115-8/104-5|100-4] 96-7| 94-0] 94-4] 91-4] 87-6) 87-5 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products. sa. .3- 0200. 15 | 98-4/141-9]135-5] 97-1] 97-3] 95-3/103+9| 97-6] 91-1] 91-7] 99-2] 80-6} 66-7) 63-6 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and E 
Productseecdewiecaes sesee 73 | 56-8} 82-3]112-1/116-6]107-0|104-4/100-3} 98-5] 96-3} 91-1] 92-3] 90-8) 86-0) 84-7 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CUCES ee ease eleiateso secrne 73 | 63-4/118-7/141-5/117-0/105-4/104-4] 99-6] 99-7] 98-5] 95-4] 95-5] 93-5] 87-8) 87-0 
Classified according to purpose— a 
Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9/107-0/140-0/108-0} 95-1] 93-7] 97-2}100-4] 95-5] 95-1) 93-0} 91-3] 78-3) 76-7 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DAGCCO WN since ile fe sins 116 61-8]119-4]151-0/105-4| 90-2) 91-2) 97-7} 99-6]100-1| 98-5} 96-5) 98-1] 75-6) 72-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 62-2] 91-4/126-3}111-4|101-4] 97-0] 96-5]100-9] 92-5} 92-8) 90-7] 86-7] 80-1) 79-7 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4/131-5}163-1]112-8} 99-1] 97-8]104-9}100-3}100-2/101-0} 93-1) 87-1] 69-4) 68-6 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-1) 80-4/108-6]113-8]104-1]102-5] 99-2} 97-2/102-2] 92-4) 94-9) 91-5} 90-6) 90-1 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 69-1/138-3}170-4/112-6] 98-2) 97-1|105-5)101-6|100-0/101-9} 92-9] 86-6) 67-0) 66-2 
Building and construction 
mmatenialsy..;ate sees seres 97 | 67-0}100-9}144-0}122-8]108-7|111-9]102-9} 99-7| 95-6] 96-3} 99-1) 92-9) 83-6) 83-4 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 69-5}147-2/176-6}110-2} 95-8} 93-7/106-2|100-8}101-0/103-1} 91-5) 85-2) 63-3] 62-4 
Classified according to origin— 
Farm— 
ASIII Pea dezetcsciteras ses 167 58 -2)131-3]169-5}103-4| 89-1] 89-3|102-3)101-7|100-7| 99-2] 83-8} 82-5) 60-2) 59-8 
BeAr Rimal, os .Awecewes-s 90 70-4|129-9]146-6/109-6} 95-5] 95-6/100-6| 96-5|100-1] 99-7/104-5) 99-1] 77-8) 72-8 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6|132-7|161-4/102-6] 86-6} 79-8|100-3}100-3)104-6|107-5) 93-0} 91-9) 60-2) 58-9 
Dipe Marine ssa atewcsoeer 16 64-4/111-1]111-7| 91-6] 91-9} 83-6] 98-3}100-2]101-7|101-0}103-6] 94-0] 76-4) 75-1 
Ill. Forest.. . 52 63-9} 89-1)154-4/129-4/106-3/113-0)101-6|100-2} 97-9} 98-9] 94-0) 89-5} 82-3) 80-7 
VER MLIGOP allt rebisencin odeicale ss 183 67-0}111-3]131-4/117-6]105-8}105-8|101-6| 98-9] 94-6} 90-9} 92-6] 88-5] 81-9] 80-8 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 63 -8}120-7|155-7|107-5) 94-8} 91-1)100-8) 99-7|101-4/100-9} 93-0} 88-5) 64-5) 63-4 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Liya) a attascke icici tehe aria 276 | 64-8)127-6]/156-8/116-7/100-5|103-1)103-8) 99-8} 96-5) 95-3] 91-1) 88-9] 77-1] 74-7 









































*Prior to 1926 numbec of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 714) 
1917, 84:6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73:8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70:9; 1928, 69:3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 19381, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1980. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 74:4; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 66-7; 1929, 65:0. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1929, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923-1929, the 
figures are substantially the same as those 
issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 


1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96:3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918; 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 19238, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 107-0; 1915; 112°5- 1916, 112-5; 81917, 
113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 
1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 
162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 166-9; 
1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1. For the years 1900 
to 1913 two index numbers of gas costs cal- 
culated for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 
1914-1915, have been averaged and converted 
to the base of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 
125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 1903, 125-2; 
1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 107-5; 1907, 
108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 
1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 
Beef prices, for the most part, were some- 
what lower, round steak averaging 24-4 cents 
per pound in May and 24:5 cents in April; 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 



































: Fuel 
— Food | and | Rent |Cloth-} Sund-| All 

Light ing ries | items* 
Dec. 1914... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec...1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 lll 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919.... 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919.... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921.... 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dee. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dee. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 | 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930.... 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1930.... 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930.. 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930.... 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930.... 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930.... 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930.... 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1930.... 141 156 160 | - 148 165 152 
Novy. 1930.... 140 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
SAD OS Later 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931.... 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931.... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
Apr. 1931.... 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931.... 116 154 160 137 164 14L 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
181%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


rib roast 22-6 cents in May and 23 cents in 
April; and shoulder roast 16-4 cents in May 
and 17 cents in April. Veal was generally 
lower, averaging 18:2 cents per pound in May 
as compared with 19-7 cents in April. Mutton 
was slightly higher at an average price of 26-9 
cents per pound. Both fresh and salt pork de- 
clined, the former averaging 22-5 cents per 
pound as compared with 22-8 cents in April, 
and the latter averaging 23-2 cents per pound 
as compared with 23-8 cents in April. In 
fresh fish, cod steak, halibut and white fish 
were slightly higher. Lard was down from an 
average of 16:7 cents per pound in April to 
16:1 cents in May. This compares with an 
average price of 21-3 cents per pound in May, 
1930. 

Eggs again showed a considerable decline, 
fresh averaging 25-4 cents per dozen in May, 
28:4 cents in April and 35-1 cents in May, 
1930, while cooking averaged 20-9 cents per 
dozen in May, 23-2 cents in April and 31:1 
cents in May, 19380. Milk was down in April 
in the average from 11-7 cents per quart to 
11-3 cents in May. Lower prices were re- 
ported from New Glasgow, St. John, Quebec, 
Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, St. Hyacinthe, St. 
John’s, Thetford Mines, Kingston, Oshawa, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Guelph, Stratford, Chat- 
ham, Sarnia, Owen Sound, North Bay, Tim- 
mins, Winnipeg, Brandon, Edmonton, Calgary, 
New Westminster, Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert. Butter prices were lower in 
practically all localities, dairy averaging 28-9 
cents per pound in May, 33-2 cents in April 
and 36-6 cents in May, 1930, and creamery 
averaging 32-8 cents per pound in May, 37-1 
cents in April and 40:1 cents in May, 1980. 
Cheese was also generally lower, averaging 
26:6 cents per pound, as compared with 27-8 
cents in April. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 6:3 cents per pound. Flour was slightly 
lower, averaging 3:3 cents per pound in May 
as compared with 3-4 cents in April. Canned 
vegetables were again slightly lower, tomatoes 
averaging 13:3 cents per tin, peas 12 cents per 
tin and corn 14 cents per tin. Beans were 
down from an average price of 6-3 cents per 
pound in April to 6-1 cents in May, as com- 
pared with 9:3 cents in May, 1980. Potatoes 
were practically unchanged at $1.08 per ninety 
pounds. Evaporated apples and prunes were 
somewhat lower, the former averaging 17-7 
cents per pound, as compared with 18-1 cents 
in April, and the latter 11-9 cents per pound, 
as compared with 12-1 cents in April. The 
price of granulated sugar has remained un- 
changed for the last four months at an aver- 
age price of 6-3 cents per pound. Anthracite 
coal was down from an average price of $16.09 
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per ton in April to $15.81 in May. Lower 
quotations were reported from Halifax, St. 
John, Sherbrooke, St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s, 
Montreal, Peterborough, Oshawa, Orillia, Tor- 
cnto, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Brantford, 
Guelph, Stratford and St. Thomas. Bituminous 
coal was also down in the average at $9-87 
per ton in May as compared with $9.95 in 
April. Lower quotations for rent were re- 
ported from Thetford Mines, Kitchener and 
Moose Jaw while an increase occurred at Hali- 
fax. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 60°6 
cents per bushel in May, as compared with 
59-7 cents in April. The shght advance was 
said to be due mainly to unfavourable crop 
conditions in western Canada and to a better 
export demand. Coarse grains also were 
higher, with the exception of corn, western 
barley being up from 28-3 cents per bushel to 
31 cents; flax from $1.04 per bushel to $1.06 ; 
oats from 28-1 cents per bushel to 29-1 cents; 
and rye from 31:7 cents per bushel to 34-2 
cents. Flour prices averaged somewhat lower 
at $5.16 per barrel as compared with $5.20 
in April. Bran and shorts each declined $1.94 
per ton, the former to $20.31 and the latter 
to $22.31. Raw sugar at New York was down 
from $1.32 per cwt. to $1.20, while granulated 
at Montreal was unchanged at $4.56 per hun- 
dred pounds, Ceylon rubber at New York 
was slightly higher at 6:5 cents per pound as 


compared with 6:4 cents in April. Coffee at 
Toronto declined 4 cent per pound to 14:5 
cents. In hvestock, good steers at Toronto 
were down from $6.22 per hundred pounds in 
April to $6.07 in May, and at Winnipeg from 
$5.53 per hundred pounds to $5.22. Veal 
calves at Torcnto declined from $8.31 per 
hundred pounds to $7.43 but were unchanged 
at Winnipeg at $7.33. Bacon hogs at Toronto 
were down from $8.47 per hundred pounds to 
$8.25 but at Winnipeg the price advanced from 
$7.27 per hundred pounds to $7.42 and at 
Montreal from $8.40 per hundred pounds to 
$8.58. Creamery butter at Montreal was down 
from an average price of 30-5 cents per pound 
in April to 23°6 cents in May and at Toronto 
from 31:9 cents per pound in April to 23-9 
cents in May. Fresh eggs at Montreal de- 
clined from 26-3 cents per dozen in April to 
24-1 cents in May and at Winnipeg from 22-4 
cents per dozen to 20°5 cents. Raw cotton 
at New York was down from 10-2 cents per 
pound to 9°4 cents and raw silk from $3.15 
per pound to $265. Wool prices were prac- 
tically unchanged at 14-15 cents per pound. 
Common white pine lumber declined from $42 
per thousand feet to $40, and hemlock from 
$22 per thousand feet to $20. Black steel 
sheets at Montreal were down from $2.72 per 
hundred pounds _ to $2.67. In non-ferrous 
metals electrolytic copper at Montreal de- 
clined from $11.09 per hundred pounds to 
$10.30; tin at Toronto from 27°8 cents per 
pound to 25-8 cents: and silver at New York 
from 28:3 cents per ounce to 27-7 cents. 
Ground asbestos was down from $275 per ton 
to $225. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘THE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries. The index numbers of retail prices are 
from official sources unless otherwise stated. 
The authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
quarterly table showing wholesale and retail 
prices index numbers for various countries 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerrn for April. 


Great Britain 


Wholesale Prices —The Board of Trade in- 
dex number on the base 1924—100, was 63.6 
for April, a decline of 0.2 per cent for the 
month. Foods advanced 1.3 per cent show- 
ing increases in all of the three groups. In- 
dustrial materials, on the other hand declined 


1.0 per cent with declines in all groups except 
for increases in coal] and wool. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 84.4 at the end of April, 
a decline of 1.3 per cent for the month and of 
16.8 per cent since April, 1080, Food. 
stuffs showed an advance of 0.9 per cent for 
the month, while industrial materials were 
3.0 per cent lower with declines in all three 
groups. 

Cost of Living——The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base 
July, 1914—100, was 147 at May 1, showing 
no change from the previous month. The 
food group as a whole was unchanged, ad- 
vances in potatoes and bacon being offset by 
lower prices for milk and butter. There was 
a shght decrease in clothing, but all other 
stoups were unchanged for the month, 
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France 


Wholesale Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Bureau, on the base 
1914=100, (gold basis) was 101 for April, an 
increase of one per cent over the previous 
month. The food group showed an advance 
due to increases in vegetable foods and sugar, 
coffee and cocoa, although animal foods were 
lower. Industrial materials declined due to 
declines in minerals and metals and mis- 
cellaneous commodities, while textiles were 
higher. 


Germany 


Cost of Living—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—=100, was 137.2 for 
April, a decline of 0.4 per cent for the month. 
All groups contributed to the decline, the 
change being less than one per cent in each 
group. 

Italy 


Wholesale Prices—The index number of the 
Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
1913—100 (gold basis) was 95.8 for April, a 
decline of 0.9 per cent for the month. Foods 
as a whole were higher due to increased prices 
for vegetable foods, although animal foods 
were lower. Industrial materials declined 
with decreases in textiles, minerals and metals, 
construction materials and miscellaneous 
commodities. 


Cost of Living—The index number of the 
cost of living Milan, on the base June, 1927 
=100, was 84.5 for March, an increase of 0.1 
per cent for the month. 


India 


Wholesale Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Bombay, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 112 for February, an increase 
of 0.9 per cent for the month. All food 
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groups were lower than in January, while 
non-foods advanced. 


Cost of Living—The working class cost of 
living index number in Bombay, on the base 
July, 1914=100, was 112 for March, a de- 
crease of 1.8 per cent for the month. Food 
showed a decline, while fuel and lighting was 
higher and clothing and house rent were 
unchanged. 


United States 


Wholesale Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926—100, was 73.3 for April,a decrease of 1.6 
per cent for the month. Of the ten main 
groups of commodities, nine declined from the 
previons month, while the tenth (house-fur- 
nishing goods) was unchanged. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1918=100, was 102.9 for May, a decline of 3 
per cent for the month. With the exception 
of small increases in chemicals and miscel- 
laneous commodities, all groups were lower 
than in April, the greatest fall in any one 
group being of 5.5 per cent in farm products. 

Dun's index number of wholesale com- 
modity quotations proportioned to the per- 
capita consumption of each of the many 
articles included, was $145.885 at June 1, a 
decline of 2.4 per cent for the month. This 
index number is practically the same as that 
recorded on June 1, 1916. With the exception 
of a small increase in metals, all groups were 
lower on June 1, than on May 1. 


Cost of Living—The index number of the 
Department of Labour and _ Industries, 
Massachusetts, on the base 1913—100, was 
141.5 for April, a decrease of 1.3 per cent 
for the month, and the lowest recorded since 
December, 1917. Reductions were noted in 
all groups for the month with the exception 
of the shelter group which was unchanged. 





CENSUS OF INDUSTRY IN CANADA 
Manufacturing Statistics for the Year 1929 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annually 
by mail an industrial census covering statis- 
tics of fisheries, mines, forestry, and general 
manufacturing in Canada. Summary figures 
for all manufacturing industries for the year 
1929 have recently been issued, and the ac- 
companying tables give these figures in some 
detail. 

Table I is a comparative study of the prin- 
cipal statistics of the manufacturing industries 
for the past ten years 1920-1929. It will be 
observed that there is a decided increase in 


ali the items since 1924, the figures for 1929 
again showing an increase over those of the 
previous year. Compared with 1928 the figures 
show an increase in the number of wage 
earners of 31,047, and in wages paid of $43- 
873,677; also the value added by manufacture 
was $178,304,340 greater, and the value of 
products increased $294,136,915 in the year 
1929. 

Table II presents the principal statistics of 
the manufacturing industries of Canada for 
the year 1929 by provinces and by groups 92f 

(Continued on page 729) 
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(Continued from page 725) 


industries classified according to chief com- 
ponent materials; for the sake of comparison 
the figures for 1928 are also given. In 1929 
the province of Ontario ranks first in the num- 
ber of wage earners and wages paid: while in 
production Ontario had 51-75 per cent of the 
total for the Dominion. Quebec comes second 
in the number of wage earners and wages 
paid, with 28-56 per cent of the value of pro- 
ducts for Canada; whilst the remaining prov- 
inces follow in the order named:—British 
Columbia 6:81 per cent of the total produc- 
tion; Manitoba, 4:06 per cent; Alberta, 2-65 
per cent; Nova Scotia, 2:32 per cent; Sas- 
katchewan, 1-98 per cent; New Prunswick, 
1-76 per cent; and Prince Edward Island, 0-11 
per cent. In the groups by industries, for the 
year 1929 the first place is taken by the vege- 
table products group, having 18-96 per cent 
of the total of all groups. Iron and its pro- 
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ducts is second with 18-16 per cent; wood and 
paper products group 1s third with 17-86 per 
cent; animal products comes fourth with 11-75 
per cent; textile products is fifth with 10-49 
per cent; followed in order by the non-ferrous 
metal products group with 6:97 per cent; the 
central electric station group, with 3-88 per 
cent; the chemical group with 3:4 per cent; 
and the miscellaneous group last with 2-54 
per cent. 


Table III is a statement of the statistics by 
groups and principal sub-groups for 1929. The 
corresponding figures for the year 1928 were 
published in the Lasour Gazertr, May, 1939, 
pages 598-600, with the exception of the manu- 
facturing minerals and chemicals, figures for 
which were published in the issue for Decem- 
ber, 1929, pages 1435-1439. In Table III some 
of the smaller industries are omitted, but 
statistics of these are included in the totals 
of Tables I and II. 


EMIGRATION FROM GREAT BRITAIN IN 1930 


HE issues of the Board of Trade Jour- 

nal for 5th, 12th, 1th and 26th March 
give statistics of the emigration and immigra- 
tion of British subjects during the year 1930, 
with some particulars of the occupations and 
ages of the migrants. The number of British 
subjects who were recorded as leaving perma- 
nent residence in the United Kingdom (Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland) to take up 
permanent residence (i.e. residence for a year 
or more) in non-European countries was 
92,158 in 1930, as compared with 143,686 in 
1929 and with 136,834 in 1928. The number 
of British subjects who were recorded as 
leaving permanent residence in non-European 
countries to take up permanent residence in 
the United Kingdom was 66,203 in 1930, as 
compared with 56,217 in 1929 and with 59,105 
in 1928. These figures are exclusive both of 
Trish Free State migrants travelling via ports 
in the United Kingdom and of migrants (of 
all nationalities) leaving or arriving at ports 
in the Irish Free State. 

The following table shows the number of 
emigrants and immigrants, of British nation- 
ality, from the United Kingdom to each of 
the principal countnies, and from those coun- 
tries to the United Kingdom in 1930. 

It will be seen that the reduction was 
chiefly due to a great decline in the emigra- 
tion to British North America and to Aus- 
tralia, the totals for 1930 in each case being 
less than half the totals for 1929. The emigra- 
tion to Australia was, in fact, considerably 
less than the immigration therefrom; in other 
words, there was a balance inwards from 
Australia in 1930 of 4,291, as against a balance 
outwards of 8,861 in 1929. The balance out- 








Emigrants Immigrants 









from into 
United United 

Countries Kingdom | Kingdom 

1930 1930 
British North America,........... 31,074 15,820 
Avistredin, - e d cece kutooaecosi tals « 8,517 12,808 
New Zealand (es sccer cmon cleetees 3,981 3,144 
British South Africa. a 4,559 4,416 
Indiajand Ceylon, ..:dhet.. cers 5, 636 8,581 
Other parts of British Empire...... 5,474 6, 673 
Totals, British Empire... . 59,241 51,442 
WinteOd States les wenreate cure sleep yerers 27,336 7,931 
Other Foreign Countries........... 5,581 6,830 
Totals Foreign Countries. . 32,917 14,761 
Totals, all destinations..... 92,158 66, 203 








wards to British North America was reduced 
from 53,264 in 1929 to 15,254 in 1930; that to 
New Zealand from 1,996 to 837; and that to 
all Empire destinations taken together from 
62,951 to 7,799. To the United States, on the 
other hand (the only important country of 
destination of emigrants, outside the British 
Empire), there was a much smaller reduc- 
tion in the balance outwards—from 24,697 in 
1929 to 19,405 in 1930. 

Assisted passages under the Empire Settle- 
ment Act numbered 12,605 in 1930 (of whom 
9244 went to Canada), as compared with 
34,476 in 1929. In addition, 17,252 emigrants 
in 1930, and 37,254 in 1929, went to Canada 
at the special passage rate of £10 granted 
by the steamship lines, by agreement with the 
Oversea Settlement Department, to emi- 
grants from the United Kingdom. (The 
figures for 1930 are provisioral.) 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Liability of Mortgagee for Wages of 
Workers on Land 


A firm of horticulturists in Ontario which 
grew roses and sold the cut flowers, having de- 
faulted in payment of interest on a mortgage, 
the owners of the mortgage took possession of 
the premises, receiving the rents and profits 
of the business. A labourer who had been 
employed by the firm, sued the mortgagee of 
the land and also the bank which held a lien 
on the products of the business, for the wages 
which remained unpaid from the date of the 
mortgage. 

Mr. Justice Logie, in the Ontario Supreme 
Court, found that a mortgagee exercising 
powers for sale, but without interfering with 
the operation of the business, is not hable for 
the wages of persons working the mortgaged 
lands. As concerned the plaintiffs claim 
against the bank the Court declared that “the 
right of wage-earners under Section 88 (7) (of 
the Bank Act) depend upon whether the bank 
‘takes possession or in any way disposes of 
the said security or of the products, goods, 
wares and merchandise, stock or products 
thereof, or grain covered thereby. ‘If the 
security in question could be considered as a 
security, authorized by s. 88, the plaintiff has 
not shown that the bank either took possess- 
ion or disposed of the security or products 
covered thereby. No evidence at all was ad- 
duced to show that the bank took possession. 

“In my opinion the bank is not hable, be- 
cause it did not take possession or in any way 
dispose of its security or the products covered 
thereby.” 


The action was therefore dismissed. 


MacPherson versus London Loan 
Limited and Royal Bank (Ontario), 
Dominion Law Reports, vol. 2, page 6381. 


Assets 
1931, 


Position of Pupil Nurse under Workmen’s 
Compensation 


A pupil-dietician employed by the Oshawa 
Hospital, a private institution, sustained per- 
sonal damages while operating a dumb-waiter 
in September, 1928. The dumb-waiter was 
used to carry food from the kitchen in the 
basement of the defendant corporation’s build- 
ing to the second floor. In an action by the 
injured employee for damages, the plaintiff 
alleged that the action was due to a defect 
in the hoist. The defence was a denial, with 
an allegation of contributory negligence. The 


Ontario Supreme Court confirmed the judg- 
ment of the court of first hearing, assessing 
the damages at $900, but reducing the amount 
awarded by one-third owing to the plaintifi’s 
contributory negligence. The evidence showed 
that the hoisting apparatus had not been in- 
spected since it was erected about ten years 
previously, and that the plaintiff had not been 
fully instructed as to its proper use. How- 
ever, the plaintiff had taken unnecessary risks 
in inserting both her arms into the shaft. Dis- 
cussing the application of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to this case, Mr. Justice Raney 
said :— 

“The Oshawa Hospital is a private institu- 

tion, not operated by or for the muncipality, 
and so would not come within sec. 1 (2) of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, R.8.O. 
1927 ch. 179, nor within Part I of the Act; 
but it is argued that Part II, which applies to 
industries as to which the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board has no authority, and to 
workmen employed in such industries, and 
which consists of secs. 118 to 122, does apply. 
Section 119 provides that, where personal in- 
jury is caused to a workman by reason of any 
defect in the condition or arrangement of the 
ways, works, machinery, etc., used in the 
business of his employer, the workman shall 
have an action against the employer, and shall 
be entitled to recover the damages sustained, 
ete. Section 118 provides that sec, 119 shall 
apply only to industries to which Part I does 
not apply, and to workmen employed in such 
industries. By sec. 1, clause (i), of the Act, 
‘Industry’ includes ‘establishment, undertak- 
ing, trade, and business’; and (p) ‘Workman’ 
includes ‘a person who has entered into or 
works under a contract of service or appren- 
ticeship.. There appeared to be no authority 
on the point, but the learned Judge saw no 
reason to doubt that the hospital is an ‘estab- 
lishment’ or that the plaintiff was a ‘work- 
man’. ‘Domestic or menial servants’ are, by 
sec. 122, excluded from the benefits of the Act, 
and it was argued that the plaintiff’s hiring 
with the hospital brought her within those 
words. The learned Judge thinks not. 
“The hoist was defective, and the plaintiff’s 
injury was caused by the defect. She is, there- 
fore, entitled to recover in this action by 
virtue of Part If of the Act, and also under 
the common Jaw. In either case the basis of 
her claim in the same.” 


Jarvis versus Oshawa Hospital (Ontario) 


1931, Ontario Weekly Notes, Vol. XL, page 
286. 
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City Obliged to Pay Pension to Retired 
Fireman 


A fireman who joined the Montreal Fire 
Brigade in 18938, subsequently rising to the 
rank of captain, was retired by the City Coun- 
cil in 1916. He brought action in the Superior 
Court in June, about sixteen years after his 
retirement, claiming that the city should pay 
him a pension, maintaining that he was re- 
tired only after the physicians to the Fire 
Department had certified that he was ment- 
ally and physically unfit for his duties because 
of injuries received in the course of his em- 
ployment. The Council, on the other hand 
contended that the plaintiff had retired of his 
own free will. 

Mr. Justice Surveyor ordered the city to 
pay the plaintiff $6,050 for arrears of pension, 
and $550 a year for the rest of his life. The 
case, he said, hinged on the question whether 
the plaintiff was a permanent employee with- 
in the meaning of the by-law dealing with the 
employment of firemen. Each year, His Lord- 
ship pointed out, a sum of money was voted 
in the city budget for salaries to captains and 
heutenants of the fire brigade. It was not 
necessary for the names of these persons to 
be inserted in the budget provision. “If it 
was necessary for the name of each permanent 
employee to be put in the budget, retirement 
of an employee for chronic or incurable illness 
or infirmity contracted in the exercise of his 
duties would be practically inexistent.” In 
June, 1916, he continued, the plaintiff fulfilled 
the conditions required for the status as a 
permanent employee, and he was retired be- 
cause of illness contracted while in the city’s 
service. 


Responsibility of Employer to provide Safe 
Working Place 


A girl who was employed in a store in 
Quebec fell into an opening in the floor from 
which the covering had been removed, sus- 
taining injuries for which she sought damages 
from her employer. The employer contended 
that the business was conducted not by himself 
in person but by a company of which he was 
president; that neither he nor his company 
had control of the trap-door which had been 
left open; and that the girl was not obliged 
to pass by the place in the course of her 
duties. It appeared that the building was 
owned by another party who sublet parts 
of it to different tenants, and that the trap- 
door had been left open by an employee of 
the owner. The Superior Court (Quebec) 
ordered the employer to pay $390 in dam- 
ages, and this judgment was later confirmed 
on appeal. 


The Appeal Court found that while the 
employees had been forbidden to use that 
part of the building where the trap-door was, 
no effort had been made to see that these 
instructions were obeyed, and the evidence 
showed that the plaintiff had no conception 
of the danger arising from the opening in 
the floor. The employer, it was stated, was 
bound to protect the plaintiff from this danger; 
the owner it was true was equally responsible, 
but the action was properly taken against the 
employer. As to the defendant’s claim in 
regard to the existence of a company, no 
evidence was found that such a company 
had been registered. 

Delle Blowin versus Glassborg (Quebec), 
1931, Rapports Judiciares de Québec 
(Cour de Banc du Ror), vol. 50, page 
374. 


Deceased Workman’s Dependant may take 
Action at Common Law 


The House of Lords recently dismissed an 
appeal by the employers from a decision of 
the second division of the Court of Session 
in Scotland, the question raised being whether 
the right of a widow to raise an action at 
common law (cr, in Eneland, under Lord 
Campbell’s Act*) te recover damages against 
the person whose fault caused the death of 
her husband had been taken away by section 
29 (1) of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1925, by reason of the payment into court by 
the defender of the maximum amount pay- 
able under the Act in proceedings instituted 
by a third party. 

In this case, as reported in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, May, 1931, a workman lost 
his life by a pit accident, leaving a wife, two 
children, and a stepson. The widow, on be- 
half of herself and the children, took proceed- 
ings alone under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
ticn Act, in which the employers paid into 
court £600, the maximum compensation pay- 
able by them. The employers contended that, 
having paid into court the maximum compen- 
sation payable under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, they were under no liability to 
proceedings brought by the widow independ- 
ently of the Act. 

Section 29 (1) of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act is as follows:— 

“When the injury was caused by the per- 
sonal negligence or wilful act of the employer, 
or of some person for whose act or default the 
employer is responsible, nothing in this Act 
shall affect any civil liability of the employer, 





*A note on the Fatal Accidents Act of 1846 
(Lord Campbell’s Act) was given in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, December, 1926, page 1179. 
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but in that case the workman may, at his 
option, either ciaim compensation under this 
Act or take proceedings independently of this 
Act; but the employer shall not be lable to 
pay compensation for injury to a workman by 
accident arising out of and in the course of 
the employment both independently of and 
also under this Act, and shall not be lable to 
any proceedings independently of this Act, 
except in case of such personal negligence or 
wilful act as aforesaid.” 

Lord Buckmaster, In giving judgment, said 
that the section began by an express pro- 
vision that nothing should affect the civil 
lability of the employer in case of negligence, 
but that the workman might in that event, at 
his option, select which remedy he would pur- 
sue. It was the latter part of the section on 
which the appellants relied. They said that 
it emphatically provided that, in respect of an 
injury to the workman, the employer could 
not be called on to pay in two independent 
proceedings. 

In his opinion the section had not that 
effect. The latter provision was intended to 
relate only to cases where the proceedings 
were taken by the same persons, and affected 
only the cases where the workman proceeding 
under the statute had the option of proceed- 


ing either under the statute or at common 
law. The claims of the widow and children 
of proceeding at common law could not be 
defeated by the act of somebody to whom the 
common law remedy was not open. To hold 
otherwise would be to declare that the statute 
had, in special cases, inferentially destroyed 
the rights which, by the earlier part of the 
section, had been expressly kept alive. 

Lords Dunedin, Warrington of Clyffe 
Thankerton, and Russell of Killowen agreed. 
The appeal was therefore dismissed. Kinneil 
Cannell and Coking Coal Company, Limited, 
v. Sneddon or Waddell, House of Lords, 21st 
April, 1931. 

In 1926 a labourer who was employed by a 
junk dealer in Montreal sustained serious in- 
juries when he, along with another workman, 
was engaged in removing sheets of iron from 
a derrick, one of these sheets falling on his 
foot. He brought action for $3,000 against his 
employer, under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act then in force in the province of Que- 
bec. The Superior Court found that the de- 
fendant, a junk dealer, was engaged in a mer- 
cantile, rather than an industrial business, and 
that the Act did not apply in the case. The 
action was- accordingly dismissed. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of June showed a further 
improvement, according to data tabulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,865 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 per- 
sons, the firms being representative of all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. These firms 
had 940,875 employees on their payrolls on 
June 1, as compared with 927,487 on May 1. 
The index of employment (with the average 
for the calendar year 1926 as the base equal 
to 100) stood at 103-6 on June 1, as compared 
with 102-2 on May 1, 1931, and with 116-5, 
122-2, 113-8, 107-2, 102-2, 95-6, 96-4, 98-5, 90-3 
and 87-7 on June 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 re- 
spectively. At the beginning of June, 1931, 
the percentage of idleness reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
stood at 16-2 as compared with percentages 
of 14-9 at the beginning of May, 1931, and 
with 10-3 at the beginning of June, 1930. The 
June percentage was based on returns tabu- 
lated by the Department of Labour from 
1,808 labour organizations including 198,059 
members. Reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour from the Offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada showed that the 
number of placements effected each day during 
May was less than that recorded daily during 
the previous month, but was somewhat above 
the corresponding average for May, 1930, the 
major change under both comparisons being 
in construction and maintenance. Vacancies 
in May, 1931, numbered 32,280, applications 
53,350 and placements in regular and casual 
employment, 30,728. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $8.16 at the 
beginning of June, as compared with $8.54 
for May; $11.10 for June, 1930; $10.92 for 
June, 1929; $10.73 for June, 1928; $10.86 for 
June, 1927; $11.06 for June, 1926; $10.44 for 
June, 1925; $9.86 for June, 1924; $10.23 for 
June, 1923; $10.18 for June, 1922; $11.16 for 
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June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$12.79 for June, 1918; and $7.49 for June, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 72-2 
for June, as compared with 73:0 for May; 
87-7 for June, 1930; 93-4 for June, 1929; 96-9 
for June, 1928; 98-7 for June, 1927; and 100-1 
for June 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by in- 
dustrial disputes in Canada in June was some- 
what greater than in the preceding month, and 
was much in excess of the corresponding loss 
in June, 1930. Ten disputes were in progress 
at some time during the month involving 1,209 
workers, and resulting in the loss of 22,437 
working days. Corresponding figures for May, 
1931, were: 12 disputes, 1,146 workers, and 
17,189 working days; and for June, 19380, ten 


disputes, 1,190 workers, and 4,007 working 
days. 

The Department of Labour 
Industrial received in June reports 
Disputes from the Board of Concili- 
Investigation ation and Investigation ap- 
Act pointed to deal with the 


dispute between the Ottawa 
Electric Railway Company and certain of its 
employees. A Board was appointed during 
the month in connection with a coal-mining 
dispute in Alberta, while in connection with 
a dispute involving certain employees of the 
Toronto Transportation Commission an ap- 
plication was received from the employees, 
but at the suggestion of the Minister further 
negotiations took place which resulted in the 
ending of the dispute. A full account of the 
proceedings under the Act during the month 
appears on page 745 of this issue. 


The Hon. G. D. Robertson, 


Minister of Minister of Labour, accom- 


Labour and panied by members of the 
Conditions in staff of his Department, 
the West visited the four western 


provinces in June for the 
purpose of ascertaining the facts respecting 
unemployment, and to investigate the serioug 
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condition reported to have resulted from the 
failure of the crop in a section of Saskatche- 
wan. The Minister consulted with members 
of the provincial governments, and through 
their courtesy in inviting representations from 
the mayors of the various municipalities he 
obtained considerable information as to the 
general situation throughout the west. On his 
return to Ottawa the Minister submitted to 
the government a detailed report of his in- 
vestigations. Subsequently, in the House of 
Commons, the Prime Minister announced that 
before the end of the present session of Par- 
lament the Government would introduce pro- 
posals for the relief of the special situation 
that had resulted from the drought, and for 
the relief of the abnormal unemployment con- 
ditions. 


In the House of Commons 
on July 1, the Prime Minis- 
ister referred to the cal- 
amitous conditions that had 
resulted in a wide area of 
Saskatchewan from the in- 
tense heat and drought. “It 
is clear,” he said, “that the tremendous heat 
has not only affected the possibility of the 
continued life of live stock over a substantial 
area, but that 5,000,000 acres of land have been 
adversely affected so far as crop is concerned, 
and probably more. Under those circum- 
stances,” Mr. Bennett continued, “Parliament 
has never been hesitant in granting relief by 
way of financial and other assistance to coun- 
tries beyond our borders when such a disaster 
has overtaken their people, and before this 
House rises it is the purpose of the govern- 
ment to submit to parliament a measure that 
will, we believe, at least in part, show the de- 
sire and purpose of the Canadian people to 
assist those who are less fortunate than the 
inhabitants of other parts of Canada at this 
particular crisis in their history...... I fear 
that perhaps it is the greatest national calam- 
ity that has ever overtaken this country. I 
hope that my fears are groundless, but I am 
confident from the information that has been 
given us that at least 100,000 people are 
directly affected, and their herds as well. 
“Obviously it has a direct bearing on the 
problem with which it will now become in- 
timately associated, that of unemployment, 
and when dealing with this matter it is the 
intention of the government, after we have 
disposed of the business on the order paper 
and such other measures as we have to con- 
sider, to submit to parliament measures that 
we hope will enable us successfully to grapple 
with that difficulty during the coming winter 
and the balance of the year that is before us. 


Parliament 
takes action 
for relief of 
distress and 
unemployment 
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“T think I could not do more than say that 
notwithstanding these disquieting symptoms of 
the manifest difficulties that must confront 
any government charged with responsibility 
at this time in connection with these and 
allied matters, the faith and confidence that 
we have in our country is in no sense shaken, 
and although the trials and tribulations we 
face may be many and varied, we still have 
the confident belief that with the resources 
of our country and the perseverance and cour- 
age of the people we will be able to work 
out our manifest destiny upon the northern 
half of this continent. For that purpose I 
trust that whatever may be our beliefs politic- 
ally, we may co-operate not only in rendering 
assistance to those stricken in the provinces, in 
the manner in which I have indicated, but in 
endeavouring to take care of the other situa- 
tions which have developed in this country 
by reason of universal conditions prevailing 
throughout the world.” 


The Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
leader of the opposition, stated that the co- 
operation for which the Prime Minister asked 
would be given by all the members on his 
side of the House in the fullest measure, and 
with the most hearty accord. 


The June issue of the 
Monthly Labour Review, 
published by the United 
States Department of La- 
bour, contains a review of 
industrial disputes in the 
United States during the fifteen-year period 
from 1916 to 1930. The record shows a down- 
ward trend in the number of disputes over 
the whole period, and an even sharper decline 
since 1922, in the number of workers con- 
cerned in such disputes. Strike activity con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the number of 
workers involved, was greatest in the coal 
mining, clothing, building, and textile indus- 
tries, over 90 per cent of the total number of 
persons reported on strike during 1930 being 
found in these four groups. 


Decline in 
industrial 
disputes in 
United States 


Industrial disputes continued to involve 
principally questions of wages, hours of em- 
ployment, or recognition of the union. The 
results of strike settlements in 1930 showed a 
material loss to employees as compared with 
1929, there being 44 per cent in 1930 as against 
40 per cent in 1929 settled in favour of employ- 
ers, while only 25 per cent in 1930 as against 
29 per cent in 1929 were settled in favour of 
employees. The number of strikes in which a 
compromise settlement was made in 1930 was 


24 per cent as compared with 25 per cent in 
1929. 
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The Tariff Board Act, 
passed by Parliament at its 
present session, provides 
for the creation of a Board 
for the purpose of securing, 
for the use of the Government and of Parlia- 
ment, a constantly increasing body of infor- 
mation in regard to goods produced in or im- 
ported into Canada. At the request of the 
Minister, the Board is to inquire into the 
price and cost of raw materials; the cost of 
transportation; the cost of production; the 
cost, efficiency and conditions of labour; the 
prices received by producers, etc., in Canada 
or elsewhere; and into all conditions and fac- 
tors affecting cost of production and price to 
the consumers in Canada, and as compared 
with other countries. The Board is em- 
powered to make inquiry into any other 
matter upon which the Minister desires in- 
formation, in relation to any goods which if 
brought into Canada or produced in Canada 
are subject to or exempt from duties of cus- 
toms or excise. This inquiry may be into 
the effect which an increase or decrease of the 
existing rate of duty upon a given commodity 
might have upon industry or trade, and the 
extent to which the consumer is protected 
from exploitation. 

The Board will consist of three members, 
one of whom will be chairman. They will 
hold office for ten years, and be required to 
devote their whole time to their duties under 
the Act. 


Duties of new 
Tariff Board 
for Canada 


A series of articles describ- 


Technical ing the vocational classes 
education provided for English tex- 
for textile tile mill workers is now ap- 
workers pearing in the Canadian 

Textile Journal. The pur- 


pose of the series is to further the creation of 
similar educational facilities for workers in 
Canadian mills. The editor declares that 
“there never was a greater need or oppor- 
tunity for Canadian textile mill executives to 
give this vitally important subject earnest 
consideration. Our industry has gained a cer- 
tain objective: now is the time to consolidate 
our position, to establish this industry firmly 
and securely in the social, economic fabric of 
the Dominion.” In the Lasour Gazertr, Sep- 
tember, 1930, the Canadian Textile Journal 
was quoted as stating that “the textile indus- 
try is the only major industry that has not 
taken advantage of the very excellent system 
of technical education developed in each of 
the provinces.” It was also noted that in 
1920 the Department of Labour corresponded 
with certain textile manufacturers with a view 
to securing their co-operation with a view to 


the provision of courses of instruction under 
the provisions of the Technical Education 
Act, but that the proposal failed to receive 
the necessary support at that time. 


Reference was made in 
Increased the Lasour Gazerre of last 
Federal month, page 626, to the 
Contribution announcement of the Right 
for Old Age Honourable R. B. Bennett, 
Pensions. that the government con- 


templated increasing the 
amount of the federal contribution to the cost 
of old age pensions from 50 to 75 per cent for 
a temporary period only. On July 21, the 
Prime Minister sponsored a government reso- 
lution along these lines, following which a 
bill was introduced and given its first read- 
ing. In addition to emphasizing the tempor- 
ary nature of this enactment, the Prime Min- 
ister stated that the government was con- 
sidering the ultimate establishment of a fed- 
eral old age pension system on a contributory 
basis. The discussion on this subject, fea- 
turing the Prime \Minister’s announcement, is 
summarized in the concluding pages of this 
issue. 


The German Government 


German appointed an Advisory 
advisory Commission on Unemploy- 
commissionon ment early this year for 
unemployment the purpose of studying 

the subject in all its as 
pects. The first report, issued by the Com- 


mittee in April, dealt with measures for 
combating unemployment through the wider 
distribution of the available work by means 
of the reduction of working hours and the 
restriction of secondary occupations. The 
second report was concerned with the possi- 
bility of creating additional opportunities for 
work, the Commission recommending that 
employment should be provided in connec- 
tion with electricity and gas supply, transport 
and communications, land improvement and 
rural development, agricultural settlement 
and housing construction. Such schemes, it 
is stated, could in certain circumstances be 
carried out by means of loans without assist- 
ance from public funds; but public assistance 
might be given where the work takes the form 
of productive relief work of the nature con- 
templated under the unemployment insurance 
system. The commissioners are opposed to 
the subsidizing of private undertakings by 
grants in aid of wage or interest charges, and 
they recommend the provision of work by the 
local authorities responsible for administering 
poor relief for the able-bodied unemployed 
not in receipt of standard or emergency 
benefit. They regard labour conscription as 
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undesirable, but recommend the institution 
of a system of voluntary labour service as a 
means of combating the harmful effects of en- 
forced idleness. The commissioners uphold 
the principle that the grant of benefit should 
be conditional upon the performance of work, 
subject to specified conditions, and advocate 
the further development of training facilities 
for unemployed persons. 

The third and final report, recently issued, 
is concerned with the present organization of 
tthe direct relief of unemployment under the 
unemployment insurance, emergency benefit 
and poor relief systems, and a general con- 
sideration of the measures necessary to enable 
the heavy financial burdens imposed on these 
systems during the present period of acute 
unemployment to be met. 


On the occasion of the 
Retirement of recent retirement of Mr. 
Mr. J. D. McNiven, J. D. McNiven from the 
Deputy Minister position of Deputy Min- 
of Labour of ister of Labour of Vic- 
British Columbia toria, the Hon. Senator 

Robertson, on behalf of 
the Department of Labour of Canada, paid 
a tribute to Mr. MicNiven’s extended work 
on behalf of labour in Canada. When he 
was in Victoria in June the Minister, with 
Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director of the Employment 
Service of Canada, took the opportunity of 
joining in the presentation of an illuminated 
address and purse of gold that was being 
made to the retiring Deputy Minister by 
his former colleagues, including the Hon. 
W. A. McKenzie, Minister of Labour of the 
Province, and by labour leaders in the Prov- 
ince. Mr. McNiven had been Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour of British Columbia since that 
department was established thirteen years 
ago. During that time, in the words of the 
Victoria Times, “he has had the confidence 
of the general public, and that important 
qualification has enabled him to settle many 
disputes which have arisen in the province 
between employers and employees. His wide 
understanding of human nature, his intimate 
knowledge of labour conditions, his scrupu- 
‘lous fairness and amiable personality made 
him an ideal conciliator.” 

Mr. McNiven was closely associated with 
the printing trade in his early life. His con- 
nection with government labour administra- 
tion began twenty-four years ago when he 
was requested by Mr. Mackenzie King, then 
Deputy Minister of Labour, to be one of the 
Department’s “Fair Wage” officers. His 
special duty at Ottawa was to establish wage 
schedules on government works and his terri- 
tory extended from the capital to the Pacific 
Coast. He also acted for the Dominion 


Government in securing the settlement of 
various labour disputes which developed from 
time to time, especially in the coal mining 
industry in British Columbia and Alberta, 
many of these difficulties being amicably dis- 
posed of by conciliation. Mr. McNiven con- 
tinued to serve under successive adiministra- 
tions at Ottawa until the British Columbia 
Department of Labour was established in 
1917. 


The Board of Adjustment 


Exemptions which administers the 
from British Hours of Work Act, 1923, 
Columbia of British Columbia, has 


given notice of the repeal, 
as from July 11, 1931, of 
Regulation No. 10, which 
was approved on March 17, 1925 (Lasour 
Gazerte, April, 1925, page 346). Regulation 
10 reads as follows:— 

“All bakers employed in the baking industry 
shall be permitted to work ten hours per 
month in excess of forty-eight hours per week, 
and all bakery salesmen or deliverymen 
twenty-six hours per month in excess of forty- 
eight hours per week.” 

The chairman of the Board declared that 
the withdrawal of the bakery trade from the 
list of trades exempted from the eight-hour 
day regulations was in pursuance of the 
Board’s usual policy in meeting unusual condi- 
tions in regard to unemployment; no lengthen- 
ing of working hours, he said, would be per- 
mitted in any industry to which the Hours 
of Work Act applied. The chairman stated 
further that with the exception of specialty 
trades in the lumber industry the eight hour 
day law was generally applied to industries in 
the province. 


eight-hour day 
law are cancelled 


A successful plan for meet- 
ing the distress arising out 
of the industrial depression 
was followed last winter in 
Hamilton, Ohio, a city 
with a population of 53,000, 
mostly consisting of factory employees. An 
account of the plan and of the remarkable 
results it effected appears in The Nation’s 
Business (Washington, D.C.), July, 1931. As 
unemployment threatened to become serious 
a citizens’ unemployment committee was 
formed, and the following plan was adopted 
with the following principles:— 

1. Give preference to local labour. Employ 
only such outside labour as is unavailable 
within the city; 2. Give preference to those 
who are supporting dependents; 3. Employ 
only those married women who have no other 
means of support: 4. Wherever possible rotate 
employees to provide work for the maximum 


Unemployment 
relief plan 
at Hamilton, 


Ohio. 


, 
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number or, in other words, distribute the 
work over the greatest possible number; 5. 
Aiter employees who are now laid off are re- 
employed the situation can best be helped 
by obtaining additional labour required 
through the clearing house of the public em- 
ployment agencies; 6. The city, the Bureau 
of. Social Work, and other agencies will main+ 
tain a clearing house. where all men deserving 
employment will be listed. 

This plan, as carried out, took care as well 
as possible of all men who were employed or 
might be empioyed by the factories. 

The next step was to aid those whom the 
factories had laid off and would not re-employ 
for some time. The city manager announced 
that city employees from himself down to 
the lowest-salaried employee had agreed to 
contribute 2°5 per cent of their wages each 
month to an employment fund as long as the 
crisis threatened. This action started an 
avalanche of similar voluntary contributions. 
City school employees made a like donation. 
Business houses, professional offices, factory 
personnels announced that they, too, would 
co-operate. At the end of the first month the 
treasurer of the committee was receiving 
about $10,000 a month in voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

The wage set by the unemployment com- 
mittee was 37:5 cents an hour, or three dollars 
a working day, so that the $10,000 monthly 
provides for about 27,000 working hours. Each 
week the Bureau of Social Work makes out 
its list of men who need employment for that 
week. 

All the work carried out by means of these 
funds was useful and needed work. For ex- 
ample, the city last winter installed new 
boulevard street lights, and some of the men 
were used to take out the old lights. A new 
boulevard is being constructed around the 
outskirts of the town, and the men have 
cleared the timber off the road bed. This 
has been sawed up into fuel, which has been 
sold to the citizens. 


Last year the Minister of 
Labour (Great Britain) ap- 
pointed a committee to 
make inquiries into the sub- 
ject of dock Jabour and 
the methods in use for its 
“decasualization” (Lasour Gazette, February, 
1930, page 108). This committee has now pub- 
lished a report. It is pointed out that within 
the various grades of dock workers there are 
many distinct occupations, ranging from un- 
skilled to highly skilled. Owing to sudden 
and unpredictable fluctuations in traffic, em- 
ployment, in general, is essentially casual; an 


Stabilization of 
employment of 
dock labour 

in England 


over-supply of work-people seeking odd work 
is attracted to the industry, with chronic 
under-employment as a frequent result. The 
recognition of the evils of this situation and 
of the inability of individual action to over- 
come them led to concerted effort by employ- 
ers and port workers’ organizations in some 
ports to establish registration schemes, the 
initial objects of which were to regulate the 
pool of workers who, while adequate in num- 
ber and qualifications to meet all likely de- 
mands, could have a preference, valid through- 
out a port, over general unemployed, and 
thereby secure greater certainty of livelihood. 

This method of controlling the supply of 
labour was first established in the port of 
Liverpool, and has since been adopted and is 
now in operation in 30 ports, the principal 
exception being Glasgow and the Tyne and 
Wear ports. Nearly 90,000 port workers—over 
two-thirds of the total number in Great Bri- 
tain—are directly covered by these schemes. 
Most of the schemes are administered by 
committees representative of employers and 
work-people, generally with a Ministry of 
Labour official as secretary. Employment re- 
cord books are used, at most ports, as tokens 
of registration; and the policy is pursued, 
with varying degrees of thoroughness, of limit- 
ing registration to those workers who can 
prove that they have real ground for claiming 
port work as their regular occupation. The 
report examines the methods of recruiting and 
engaging labour, and gives an outline of the 
experiments made at some ports in connection 
with the latter problem. 

The Committee were impressed by the pro- 
gress made towards the regularization of em- 
ployment, and affirm that a jointly adminis- 
tered registration scheme is the only satisfac- 
tory foundation upon which to build hopes 
of eventual decasualization. They recommend 
that immediate steps should be taken to de- 
velop such schemes, and outline the adiminis- 
trative principles upon which they should be 
operated. It is also recommended that a new 
Standing Advisory Committee be established 
by the National Joint Council for Dock 
Labour for the purpose of encouraging and 
assisting in accomplishing the proposed re- 
forms. 


A recent bulletin published 
by the Home Office (Eng- 
land and Wales) on “ Wel- 
fare and Welfare Super- 
vision in Factories” refers 
to the change that has taken place during the 
past ten years in the attitude of industry to 
welfare work. Formerly regarded as a philan- 
thropic adjunct to industry, such work is now 


New view of 
welfare work 
in industry 
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held to be an essential part of good business 
crganization. “From the point of view of 
industry, research and practical experience 
alike have shown that the efficiency of the 
worker depends on the conditions under which 
he works. The highest industrial efficiency can 
only be obtained where the conditions are the 
best possible. With other efforts in the direc- 
tion of eliminating waste and organizing work 
to the best advantage, the welfare movement 
has taken its place as an essential part of the 
general movement which is called in some 
quarters ‘rationalization’ and which has been 
defined by the International Economic Con- 
ference as ‘the methods of technique and of 
organization designed to secure the minimum 
waste of either effort or material.’ Welfare 
werk has broadened out in fact into employ- 
ment management and includes the business 
of selecting and training the worker, as well as 
welfare in the narrower sense.” 

The bulletin is in two divisions: the first 

part relates to the provision of healthful and 
safe conditions of work; and the second covers 
all that relates to the worker himself—selec- 
tion, training, supervision, etc. It is stated 
that this latter branch of welfare started later 
and was longer in securing recognition of its 
importance, but it has been greatly developed 
In recent years—so much so that labour or 
employment management has come to be re- 
garded in many quarters as the central wel- 
fare activity to which other branches are sub- 
sidiary and round which they group them- 
selves. 
The organization of the 
Union Labour Life Insur- 
ance Company by the 
American Federation of 
Labour in 1925 was noted 
in the Lasour GazerreE, November, 1925, page 
1056. The company is owned by labour or- 
ganizations affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration cf Labour. Though it was organized 
in 1925, it did not start to write msurance 
until July, 1927. The report of the company 
for 1930, as outlined in the Monthly Labour 
Review, June, 1931, shows that its assets at 
the end of the year were $1,068,108, an in- 
crease of $178,827 over the preceding year. 
Its income during the year was $813,887, while 
claims paid amounted to $480,536. The in- 
surance in force at the end cf the year 
amounted to $48,372,328, of which $5,315,778 
was in individual policies and the remainder 
in group insurance. As compared with 1929, 
the insurance in force showed a gain of 
$3,880,178. 

The Union Co-operative Insurance Com- 
pany, an organization owned by the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(Lasour Gazerre, February, 1925, page 177), 
completed its sixth year of operations on 
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December 31, 1930. It is stated that during 
1930 its assets increased as much as during 
the entire first five years of its history, having 
risen during the year from $661,348 to $1,258,- 
601, an increase of more than 90 per cent. 
The surplus increased during the same period 
from $213,978 to $267,497. The premium in- 
come ($1,434,478) was more than double that 
of 1929 ($714,039). Death claims were paid 
during the year amounting to $579,011, as 
compared with $426,975 in 1929. Claims paid 
since the organization of the company have 
aggregated $1,527,049. The insurance now in 
force amounts to $89,324,735. During the year 
the capital stock of the company was in- 
creased from $100,000 to $200,000, and the 
company took over the John Mitchell Life 
Insurance Company of Pennsylvania, a union 
labour company organized by the anthracite 
miners. 
The Associated Press on 
July 7 published a despatch 
from Moscow outlining an 
address by Joseph Stalin 
that was delivered at the 
close of a conference cf in- 
dustrialists on June 23. Stalin took stock of 
industrial conditions at the close of the first 
five months of the year, and outlined a policy 
for the future. In regard to wages, he said: 
“Even under Socialism wages must be paid 
according to the work done and not according 
io the needs of the workers.’”’? He added that 
reorganization of the present system of wages 
was necessary if the shifting of labour was to 
be prevented. “In many of our factories,” he 
continued, “the wage system is such as to 
leave no difference between the skilled and 
unskilled worker and between hard and easy 
labour. This leads to unskilled workers show- 
ing no interest in raising their qualifications and 
skilled workers move from factory to factory 
in search of a place where their qualifications 
will be more valued. To give this shifting a 
free hand would undermine our _ industry, 
wreck our plan of production, and stop im- 
provement in the quality of manufactured 
goods. We must destroy such equal wages. 
It is unbearable to see the locomotive driver 
receiving the same wages as a book-keeper.” 
Another important change in the proposals 
involved the reversal of the policy of the 
“iron fist’? towards members of the “old 
bourgeois industrial intelligentsia” and wel- 
coming them into the service of the state. 


Change in 
wages policy 
in Soviet 
Russia 





Mr. Arthur Woods, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employment 
(U.S.A.) has predicted that in the future there 
will be a national system of employment 
offices. vocational education, advance plan- 
ning of public works, and unemployment in- 
surance. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


OS employment situation at the end of 

June was reported by the superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows :— 


Crops in the Province of Nova Scotia were 
making good progress, but the demand for 
farm help was small. There were large 
eatches of halibut, salmon and mackerel, with 
lobster fishing fair, for the season of the year. 
No new developments occurred in the logging 
industry, though over 50 pulpwood loaders 
were placed. Coal mines at Stellarton oper- 
ated on steady time; elsewhere days worked 
averaged from two to four only. Increased 
business was reported by various manufac- 
turing concerns, while the iron and steel in- 
dustries showed slack time in several depart- 
ments. Outside Halifax, little new construc- 
tion was being started, but that already under 
way was progressing favourably. Passenger 
traffic was gradually increasing, owing to holi- 
day and tourist travellers. The movement 
of freight at Sydney was heavy, but decreased 
coal and lumber shipments from New Glas- 
gow caused much unemployment among long- 
shore workers at the ports concerned. Trade 
was fair. A moderate demand existed for 
charworkers and domestics, and a number 
of satisfactory placements were made. 

There was little demand for farm help in 
the Province of New Brunswick. Large catches 
of assorted fish were reported along the New 
Brunswick shores. The logging industry still 
absorbed a fair number of workers. Manu- 
facturers of confectionery and foodstuffs re- 
ported business good. Woodworking factories 
were also busy. Building construction was 
giving considerable employment, and _ satis- 
factory progress was being made on work 
- already started. At West Saint John, 50 la- 
bourers were employed by the Harbour Board 
cleaning away debris after the fire, the C.P.R. 
also having extra gangs at the same work. 
Street and road repair likewise afforded em- 
ployment to a large number of unskilled work- 
ers. Passenger and freight traffic was good. 
Wholesale trade was quiet, while retail stores 
were busy with sales. There was the usual 
demand for casual workers and several re- 
quests for general maids. 

An increase in the number of orders for 
farm help was noticed in the Province of 
Quebec, especially at Montreal. Slackness 
still prevailed in the logging industry, with 
Hull the only office reporting placements in 
that line. Quietness continued in the mining 
districts, though considerable prospecting was 


being carried on in the neighbourhood of 
Rouyn. Manufacturing activities increased 
shghtly at Hull. In Montreal all trades, ex- 
cept tobacco, were quiet. Leather trades in 
Quebec worked at 75 per cent of their ca- 
pacity, but all else was slack. Foundries and 
cotton at Three Rivers were somewhat 1m- 
proved, but no change occurred in the paper 
industry. Conditions in the building trades 
were encouraging, as there was a demand for 
painters and joiners, with few building la- 
bourers idle, except in Quebec City. Trade 
revived slightly at Montreal, but elsewhere 
showed little change. In the Women’s Do- 
mestic Section applicants were in excess of 
the demand. 

A marked improvement in farm orders was 
shown in the Province of Ontario as a result 
of haying and the forthcoming harvest. Logg- 
ing remained quiet, but a few placements in 
mining districts in Northern Ontario seemed 
to indicate increased employment in that 
industry in the near future. Canning factories 
were employing many workers, though apart 
from this seasonal activity, the outlook for 
industrial concerns was not bright. Textile 
workers, however, were busy, and some pulp 
mills had resumed operations. No change 
for the better developed in the auto industry 
where further staff reductions had taken place. 
Very little construction work was in progress, 
except in Sudbury, Windsor and St. Thomas, 
where a slight improvement was noted. Al- 
though the number of orders received for 
women workers for summer hotels and golf 
clubs was not so great as in previous years, 
yet very good placements were made in this 
line, but calls for general domestics had de- 
clined somewhat. 

Farming operations in Manitoba were not 
favourable in outlook, owing to continued hot 
weather, though many points in the province 
had benefited from recent rains. Logging, 
mining and manufacturing showed no im- 
provement. Home building at Winnipeg made 
a good showing, but the total construction 
in this line was well below that of last year. 
No large prospects were contemplated; thus 
there was a substantial increase in the regis- 
tration for employment of building trades 
mechanics and labourers. Little highway 
work was reported. In the Women’s Do- 
mestic Section only a fair number of calls 
were listed while applications remained high. 

The serious condition of the crops in the 
Province of Saskatchewan, especially about 
Swift Current, was reflecting its gravity on the 
labour market, the general feeling being that 
the maximum crop returns this fall would be 
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confined to a seed and feed harvest. 
these conditions prevailing, even though the 
recent rains had improved the prospects in 
some localities, demand for farm help was 


With 


small. 
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Little building construction was being 
undertaken, and where highway or railway 
work was in progress, the rotation system 
was in use, that the maximum number of men 
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might obtain relief. There was no difficulty 
in fillmg orders for women domestic workers 
for little activity existed in this” group. 
There was very little demand for farm help 
in Alberta, due to continued drought, al- 
though rains had helped out the situation con- 
siderably in several sections, especially about 
Edmonton. Under the most favourable con- 
ditions, however, only a fractional crop was 
expected, as a large acreage of seed through- 
out the province had been blown out earlier 
in the month. Logging, mining and manu- 
facturing were quiet, also building construc- 
tion, with prospects far from encouraging. 
Some railway gangs were engaged repairing 
tracks at Drumheller, but no new men were 
hired. Elsewhere there was no eail for rail- 
way workers. Trade collections were diffi- 
cult. An increased number of unplaced ap- 
plicants was recorded in the Women’s Do- 
mestic Section with fewer orders received. 
Owing to inclement weather in the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia, orders for farm and 
orchard help showed a decrease. Fruit pack- 
ing houses were busy with double shifts hand- 
ling the cherry crop, and canneries were ex- 
pected to open up shortly. Logging was prac- 
tically at a standstill. Mining was quiet, also 
manufacturing. With the exception of Prince 
Rupert, where local contractors were fairly 
busy on new work in the building line, no 
improvement in that group was shown. Re- 
lief work in the form of highway construc- 
tion and maintenance was being continued, 
and provided the only work available in 
nearly all localities. Many longshore work- 
ers also were idle. In the Women's Domestic 
Section a large number of women were unem- 
ployed, due to the fact that fruit picking, 
which usually absorbed a large number of 
workers, had been hampered by wet weather. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
Emp.oyrers’ tics tabulated returns on employ- 
Reports ment from 7,865 firms with 

940,875 employees on June 1, as 
compared with 927,437 on May 1. This in- 
crease of 1-4 per cent brought the index to 
103-6, as compared with 102-2 in the preced- 
ing month, while on June 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 
1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, it 
was 116-5, 122-2, 113-8, 107-2, 102-2, 95-6, 
96-4, 98-5, 90-3 and 87-7, respectively. 

Expansion was noted in ali of the five econo- 
mic areas, the increase being greatest in 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. In the 
Maritime Provinces, manufacturing, logging, 
mining, trade and construction registered 
heightened activity, while transportation was 
seasonally slacker, and iron and steel plants 
also released employees. In Quebec, con- 
struction and transportation recorded import- 


ant increases In personnel, and there were also 
gains in the trade group. In Ontario, construc- 
tion and transportation registered the greatest 
expansion, but advances were also noted in 
logging and mining. In Manufacturing, in- 
creases in lumber, animal food, building 
material, mineral products and some other 
groups were offset by losses in iron and 
steel, textile and pulp and paper factories. 
In the Prairie Provinces, construction, 
especially railroad construction, transporta- 
tion, services and communications reported 
the most marked improvement, but iron and 
steel works and trade released employees. In 
British Columbia, construction and transporta- 
tion recorded the largest advances, but trade 
and services also afforded heightened em- 
ployment, while metal works and mining 
showed curtailment. 

The trend of employment was favourable 
in four of the eight cities for which separate 
tabulations are made: Montreal, Quebec, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver showed considerable 
gains; declines were noted in Toronto, 
Hamilton and Windsor (including the adja- 
cent Border Cities), while in Ottawa the situ- 
ation was reported unchanged. In Montreal, 
transportation, construction and trade re- 
ported the greatest increases, but manufactur- 
ing was slacker. In Quebec, the gains took 
place chiefly in manufacturing and transporta- 
tion. In Toronto, manufacturing, particularly 
of textile and iron and steel products, was 
slacker, but improvement was shown in con- 
struction and transportation. In Ottawa, con- 
struction recorded heightened activity, while 
manufacturing released some employees, so 
that the general situation was unaltered. In 
Hamilton, most of the decrease took place in 
manufacturing, notably in iron and_ steel 
plants, but construction also showed a decline. 
In Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, 
reductions were registered in automobile fac- 
tories, while construction was rather busier. 
In Winnipeg, most of the improvement was 
recorded in construction, manufacturing and 
communications, while trading establishments 
released some help. Manufacturing, trade, 
communications and transportation reported 
minor gains in Vancouver, and there were 
larger increases in construction. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows general losses in manufacturing; there 
were increases in the lumber, fish-preserving, 
vegetable food, building material, cotton, 
electric current, and mineral product indus- 
tries, but the iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metal, leather-using, electrical apparatus, 
pulp and paper, clothing, tobacco and some 
other groups together reported curtailment 
involving a greater number of persons. Com- 
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munications, services, trade, transportation, 
construction and maintenance registered im- 
provement, that in the last-named group 
being most noteworthy. On the other hand, 
logging and mining as a whole were slacker. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of June, 1931. 


The percentage of idleness 
among local trade union 
members at the close of May 
was shghtly in excess of that 
manifest in the previous month, as shown by 
the reports from 1,808 labour organizations, 
with 198,059 members. Of these 32,163, or a 
percentage of 16-2, were without work on the 
last day of the month, compared with 14:9 
per cent in April. There was a noteworthy 
drop in the volume of work available from 
May last year, when the percentage of unem- 
ployment stood at 10-3. An outstanding 
feature in the unfavourable trend shown in 
comparison with April was the increase in 
idleness reported from Quebec, where em- 
ployment in the garment trades was largely 
curtailed owing to the slack season. The 
building and construction trades in the same 
province, however, reported moderate  in- 
creases in activity. Employment for Alberta 
members declined slightly from April, and 
in New Brunswick and Ontario nominal re- 
cessions occurred. Of the gains in activity 
reported from the remaining provinces those 
indicated by Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Nova Scotia unions were slight, while the 
situation in British Columbia showed moder- 
ate improvement. All provinces shared in the 
retrogressive employment movement as com- 
pared with May of last year, the recessions 
In every province, with the exception of 
Nova Scotia, being fairly substantial. 

Appearing elsewhere in this issue is a more 
detailed article with tabular statements on 
unemployment among local trade unions at 
the close of May, 1981. 


TraDE UNION 
Reports 


Reports from the Offices of 


EMPLOYMENT the Employment Service of 
OFFICE Canada for the month of 
Reports May, 1931, showed 32,476 


references of persons to posi- 
tions and a total of 30,728 placements. Of 
these, the placements in regular employment 
were 11,071 of which 7,581 were of men and 
3,490 of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 19,657. Vacancies offered by 
employers to the Service numbered 32,280 
and of these 23,028 were for men and 9,252 
for women. Applications for employment 
were received from 41,308 men and 12,042 
women, a total of 53,3850. Business showed a 


decrease in volume during May from that 
of the previous month, but a gain was appar- 
ent when a comparison was made with the 
records for the corresponding month last year, 
the reports for April, 1931, showing 39,194 
vacancies available, 59,202 applications made 
and 37,474 placements effected, while in May, 
1930, there were recorded 31,449 vacancies, 
46,507 applications for work and 29,318 
placements in regular and casual employment. 

A report in detail of the work of the Offices 
for the month of May will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared ‘by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
ContTRACTS value of permits issued in 
AWARDED 61 cities during May, 1931, 


was $11,868,171 as compared 
with $13,786,466 in the preceding month and 
with $20,321,160 in May, 19380. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
while construction throughout Canada is 32 
per cent less in estimated dollar value than 
for the first six months of 19380, and the June 
total nineteen per cent less than May, the 
record for the half year is encouraging. Pros- 
pects for new work appear brighter. Of the 
June total, which is $29,793,400, $10,489,300 
was for residential buildings; $9,110,300 was 
for engineering purposes; $9,062,800 was for 
business buildings; and $1,131,000 for indus- 
trial purposes. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during May, by provinces, 
was as follows: Ontario, $13,418,300; Quebec, 
$10,414,000; British Columbia, $1,600,000; 
Manitoba, $1,041,300; Saskatchewan, $1,032,- 
000; Alberta, $896,600; New Brunswick, 
$780,300; Nova Scotia, $583,400; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, $27,500. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 740. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, states that business operations in Can- 
ada showed an improvement in May over 
the preceding month despite recession in sev- 
eral important industries. The production 
of pig iron and steel showed a decline in 
May even before adjustment for seasonal ten- 
dencies. The output of pig iron was 50,511 
tons as compared with 53,792 tons in the pre- 
ceding month. May was the first month 
this year to show a decline from the pre- 


INDUSTRIAL 
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ceding month in the daily rate of production. 
Production of steel ingots and castings 
amounted to 75,235 tons, a daily rate of 
2,407 tons. This rate of output was 20 per 
cent under the 3,049 tons per day in April. 
The production of automobiles showed 
marked contraction, the output being 12,738 
units compared with 17,159 units in the pre- 
ceding month. May is normally the most 
active season of the year, and adjustment for 
seasonal tendencies consequently accentuates 
the extent of the reduction. The output of 
newsprint at 202,607 tons showed moderate 
recession from the preceding month and the 
exports of lumber were down after seasonal 
adjustment. 

The imports of raw materials indicating the 
trend of future production in certain lines, 
showed a marked gain in the month under 
review. The imports of crude rubber were 
6,155,000 pounds compared with 4,638,000 
in April, a decline being normal for the sea- 
son. The imports of raw cotton at 8,405,000 
pounds showed a marked gain over April, 
when cotton is normally imported in larger 
quantities. The imports of raw wool and 
wool yarn also showed considerable expansion. 
The imports of crude petroleum at 107,209,- 
000 gallons was at the highest point for the 
present year, even when adjustment is made 
for seasonal tendencies. The net result was 
that the index of manufacturing production 
was 163-3 in May compared with 145-9 in 
April, each of the component factors having 
been adjusted for seasonal tendencies. 

Mineral production, afiter adjustment for 
seasonal tendencies, was greater in May than 
in the preceding month, the index being 
149-7 as compared with 146-1 in April. Gains 
were recorded in the shipments of silver and 
copper, while gold, nickel, and zinc showed 
recession. 


Coal—Canadian coal mines produced 901,- 
514 tons of coal during May; a decline of 
27-7 per cent from the average for the month 
during the past five years of 1,247,276 tons. 
May’s output was made up of 786,950 tons of 
bituminous coal, 25,682 tons of sub-bituminous 
coal, and 88,882 tons of lignite coal. Nova 
Scotia was the leading coal producing prov- 
Ince, with an output of 468,876 tons, or 52-0 
per cent of the total production. Alberta 
mines produced 262,582 tons, or 29-1 per cent 
of the total output. British Columbia’s pro- 
duction was 136,089 tons; Saskatchewan’s 22,- 
642 tons; and New Brunswick’s 11,352 tons. 

Imports of coal during May totalled 1,191,- 
017 tons or 18-6 per cent below the five-year 
average for the month of 1,462,587 tons. Re- 
ceipts of anthracite coal amounted to 352,805 
tons consisting of 209,894 tons from the 





United States and 142911 tons from Great 
Britain. Bituminous coal importations reached 
a total of 838,111 tons, of which 829,586 tons 
were obtained from the United States and 
8,525 tons from Great Britain. Lignite coal 
imports were recorded at 101 tons. 

Canadian coal exported amounted to 27,887 
tons as compared with the May 1926-1930 
average of 59,330 tons. 

Canada’s coal supply in May was obtained 
from the following sources: United States, 
50-4 per cent; Canada, 42-3 per cent; and 
Great Britain, 7-3 per cent. The total coal 
available for consumption in Canada during 
May was 2,064,644 tons, or 22-1 per cent be- 
low the 1926-1930 average for the month of 
2,650,533 tons. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in May, 1931, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $73,457,404, as compared with $51,189,376 
in the preceding month and with $101,544,817 
in May, 1930. The chief imports for May, 
1931, were: Iron and its products $14,807,196; 
Non-metallic minerals and products, $12,152,- 
3302; Agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, $10,761,842. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
May, 1931, amounted to $59,833,245 as com- 
pared with $33,935,075 in the preceding month 
and with $77,260,557 in May, 1930. The chief 
exports in May, 1931, were: Agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $24,172,135; 
Wood, wood products and paper, $16,450,566 ; 
Non-ferrous metals and their products, $6,313,- 
418. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada during June, 1931, showed an _ in- 
crease over that occurring during May, 1931, 
although the number of disputes recorded was 
slightly lower, a dispute involving some 300 
salmon fishermen on the Pacific Coast for 
some weeks during June accounting for a large 
part of the increased time loss. The number 
of workers involved showed only a slight 
change, an increase of less than one hundred 
being recorded. As compared with June, 
1930, the same number of disputes was re- 
corded, and while the number of workers in- 
volved showed only a very slight decline, the 
time loss incurred was almost six times as 
great as that recorded a year ago when no 
disputes of any great duration were recorded. 
There were in existence during the month ten 
disputes, involving 1,209 workers and resulting 
in a time loss of 22,439 working days, as com- 
pared with twelve disputes, involving 1,146 
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workers and resulting in a time loss of 17,189 
working days in May, 1931. In June, 1930, 
there were on record ten disputes, involving 
1,190 workers and resulting in 4,007 days’ time 
loss. At the end of the month there were two 
disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, in- 
volving approximately six hundred workers. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected, but which had not 
been formally called off or lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty-nine cities was again 
lower at $8.16 at the beginning of June, as 
compared with $8.54 for May; $11.10 for June, 
1930; $10.92 for June, 1929; $10.73 for June, 
1928; $10.86 for June, 1927; $11.06 for June, 
1926; $10.44 for June, 1925; $9.86 for June, 
1924; $10.23 for June, 1923; $10.18 for June, 
1922; $11.16 for June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.79 for June, 1918; and 
$7.49 for June, 1914. The most important de- 
clines occurred in the prices of butter and 
cheese, while less important decreases oc- 
curred in the prices of beef, veal, mutton, 
bacon, eggs, milk, bread, evaporated apples, 
granulated sugar and potatoes. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $18.36 at the beginning 
of June, as compared with $18.82 for May; 
$21.44 for June, 1930; $21.18 for June, 1929; 
$20.97 for June, 1928; $21.04 for June, 1927; 


$21.31 for June, 1926; $20.67 for June, 1925; 
$20.22 for June, 1924; $20.72 for June, 1923; 
$20.58 for June, 1922; $21.74 for June, 1921; 


Safety Measures in British Mines 


Sir Henry Walker, Chief Inspector of Mines 
in Great Britain, speaking at a safety confer- 
ence held at Cardiff during May, said there 
had been a reduction in the death and serious- 
accident rate in the industry during the past 
20 years. Explosions, falls, and haulage were 
the three principal causes of mining accidents. 
Happily, by attention to stone dusting, 
devastating explosions were largely things of 
the past; at the same time, he had to urge 
the point that adequate ventilation was the 
main preventive of these disasters. In re- 
gard to falls, he did not accept the view that 
they were inevitable, and advocated a greater 
use of steel support in place of timber. 
Progress in the use of steel supports was 
quickening, but it had been lamentably 


$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $26.81 for 
June, 1920; $20.36 for June, 1918; and $1427 
for June, 1914. Fuel was slightly lower, due 
mainly to lower prices for wood. Rent was 
down in the average because of lower quota- 
tions for several cities. 

In wholesale prices the index number caleu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
lower, being 72-2 for June, as compared with 
73°0 for May; 87-7 for June, 1980; 93-4 for 
June, 1929; 96:9 for June, 1928; 98-7 for 
June, 1927; and 100-1 for June, 1926 In the 
classification according to chief component 
materials five of the eight main groups were 
lower, two were slightly higher and one was 
practically unchanged. The groups which de- 
clined were: the Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products group, because of lower prices for 
flour, bran, shorts, gluten meal and canned 
peas, which more than offset higher prices for 
barley, flax, oats and rye; the Arimals and 
their Products group; due to lower quota- 
tions for leather, steers, calves, lambs and 
butter, which more than offset higher prices 
for hogs, hides and eggs; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, because of re- 
duced prices for certain lines of limber and 
groundwood pulp; The Non-Ferrous Metals 
and their Products group, because of lower 
prices for antimony, copper, silver and tin; 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group and the Non-Metallic Min- 
erals group were somewhat higher, the former 
due mainly to higher prices for silk and jute, 
and the latter due to increased prices for ce- 
ment and brick. The Iron and its Products 
group was practically unchanged. 


slow hitherto. Steel arches were first intro- 
duced in South Wales in 1890, and in 40 years 
only 450 miles of underground roadways had 
been fitted with them, 150 miles being in the 
collieries of one company alone. He believed 
that in this matter safety and economy went 
hand in hand. 





The Manitoba Board of Health has recently 
added to its regulations concerning the sani- 
tary condition of lumbering, wood-cutting, 
timber, mining, construction, threshing and 
other camps in the province. The new regu- 
lation makes it obligatory on every employer 
in such camps to provide and maintain a first 
aid kit for the use of employees in case of 
Injury or accident. The minimum require- 
ments of such first aid equipment are specified 
in the new regulation. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 


ACT DURING THE 


HE Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with differences 
as between the Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company and certain of its employees, being 
members of Division No. 279, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America, presented its report 
to the Minister of Labour on June 30. A wage 
reduction proposed by the company was the 
cause of the dispute, 495 employees being 
directly affected. The personnel of the Board 
was as follows:—Mr. A. C. Boyce, K.C., of 
Ottawa, Ont., chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other members of 
the board, Messrs. Redmond Quain, K.C., 
and H. J. Burns, both of Ottawa, nominees 
of the company and employees, respectively. 
The report of the board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Burns, and recommended in 
effect that no change be made in existing 
wage rates. Mr. Quain submitted a minority 
report. The text of each of these reports is 
given below. 


Applications Received 


Coal miners in the employ of the Mohawk 
Bituminous Mines, Limited, being members 
of Local Union No. 74, District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America, applied during 
June for a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act to deal with a dispute relating to 
the company’s failure to renew their working 
agreement which had expired on March 31. 


MONTH OF JUNE 


The employees desired renewal of the day 
wage rates and contract mining rates, together 
with certain adjustments for “ over pushing,” 
while the company claimed that existing con- 
ditions did not justify rates as high as those 
which had been in force. Ninety-one em- 
ployees were stated to be directly affected by 
the dispute. A Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation was established by the Minister 
of Labour, constituted as follows:—Mr. L. W. 
Brockington, of Calgary, Alberta, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other board members, Messrs. W. 8S. Hender- 
son, of Calgary, and William Potter, of 
Wayne, Alberta, nominated by the company 
and employees, respectively. 

An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
received in the Department of Labour on 
June 80 from masters and mates employed 
by the Toronto Transportation Commission 
in ferry service, being members of the Cana- 
dian Navigators’ Federation, Inc. (Great 
Lakes Division). Twenty-two employees 
were stated to be directly affected by the 
dispute, which grew out of the alleged unjust 
dismissal of one captain and suspension of 
two others. The Minister took the matter 
up immediately with the General Manager 
of the Toronto Transportation Commission, 
who agreed to meet a commitittee of the em- 
ployees and discuss with them the points at 
issue. The employees’ representatives were 
agreeable to this course and the strike which 
had been set for midnight of June 30 was 
called off. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Ottawa Electric Railway Company 
and certain of its Employees 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and amending Acts. Board 
of Conciliation and Adjustment re dtffer- 
ences between the Ottawa Electric Rail- 
way Company and certain of its employees, 
being members of Division No. 279, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. 


To Senator, the Hon. Gwron Decker Rosert- 
son, LL.D., a member of His Majesty’s 
Privy Council for Canada, and Minister 
of Labour. 


The Report of the undersigned members of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation ap- 
pointed by you under the said Act, on the 
thirtieth day of April, A.D. 1931, respectfully 
sheweth: 


That the formation of the said Board under 
the Act was completed on the eighth day of 
May last by the appointment by the Minister, 
under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Act, of the third member and Chairman of 
the said board, the members thereof, nomin- 
ated respectively by the applicant and the 
employees concerned, having failed, within the 
time limited therefor, to agree upon the third 
member and Chairman of the said board. The 
said appointment of Chairman having been 
received on the eleventh day of May last, 
the board met on that and the following day 
for the purposes of organization, consideration 
cf the scope of the inquiry and order of pro- 
cedure. 

The inquiry opened on May 19, 1931. The 
company was represented by Mr. F. D. Bur- 
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pee, its Vice-President and Manager, assisted 
by Mr. H. W. Steele, Chartered Accountant, 
and the employees were represented by Mr. 
Magnus Sinclair, and Messrs. J. A. Robinson 
end P. J. Tompkins, President and Secretary, 
respectively, of Division 279, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America. Some 42 Exhibits 
were filed. 

The application by the Ottawa Electric 
Railway Company for a Board, dated April 
36, 1931, named the dispute as being the in- 
tention of the company to put into force, as 
soon as it legally may, a decrease of 10 per 
cent from the Ist of May, 1931, in the salaries 
and wages of all officials and employees. By 
a letter to the Deputy Minister of Labour, 
dated Mey 8, 1931, the applicants asked that 
their application be amended by substituting 
the words “substantial decrease” for the words 
“decrease of 10 per cent.” The employees’ 
Union in their answer filed pursuant to the 
Act, objected to the proposed reduction of 
wages as entirely unjustifiable, claiming that 
the wages now being paid by the company 
were below the standard of that paid to street 
railway men in cities of a like kind, through- 
out Canada and the United States, and they 
asked :— 

(a) That the hourly wage rate for conduc- 
tors and motormen on 2-man cars be 
increased 5 cents per hour over the 
present rate; and that the wages of 
operators of 1-man cars and bus oper- 
ators be increased 10 cents per hour 
above their present rates; and_ that 
employees in the car barns and men 
employed as trackmen be given an in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour over present 
rates, and, 

(b) That in respect of the retirement of 
men reaching the age of 65 years the 
Board be asked to deal with the matter 
and “to endeavour to find ways and 
means of avoiding such treatment of 
faithful and competent employees, to 
the end that they be retained in their 
positions, or until the company makes 
more adequate financial provision for 
such men’s retirement than at present 
provided.” 


In the same answer the men agreed that 
the working conditions remain as at present 
set forth in the written agreement between 
the company and its employees. 

Mr. Burpee, on behalf of the company, ob- 
jected to increasing the scope of the inquiry 
by the consideration of the matters referred 
to in the answer, but the board held, pursuant 
to section 23 (1) of the Act, that it was in- 
cumbent upon it to deal with those matters. 
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The parties to the dispute were so wide 
apart in their claims, the applicants seeking 
to decrease, and the employees to increase the 
wages, that all efforts at conciliation made by 
the board were futile. 

As to the counter application of the men 
for an increase in the present schedule of 
wages, the board, after ‘a full hearing of all 
that was submitted in support of such a con- 
tention, is unconvinced that such relief is justi- 
fied by present conditions as to cost of living 
and the application for increase of wages ought 
not to be allowed at this time. 

As to the request of the men that more 
suitable provision should be made for the re- 
tirement of men in the company’s service 
reaching the age of sixty-five years, we are 
of the opinion that such an arrangement by 
the Ottawa Electric Company is highly de- 
sirable, such fund to be contributed to by 
the employees as well as the company; but 
while that is our opinion we do feel that this 
is a matter of internal management of the 
company’s affairs. Mr. Burpee stated that the 
company has in view the consideration of a 
scheme of pension or retirement fund but 
that its present financial position prevents 
such being formulated at the present time. 
We consider that no recommendation can be 
usefully made at this time with respect to 
so desirable a scheme which, we feel, when 
the company’s finances will permit will receive 
the consideration its importance justifies. 

As to the dispute caused by the intimation 
of the company of its intention to substantially 
decrease the wages of its officials and em- 
ployees, we are concerned only with those 
employees represented by the union, motor- 
men, conductors and bus drivers. 

While employees in the car-barns and track- 
men were included in the inquiry, and men- 
tioned in the union’s answer, and in some 
of the exhibits—evidence was not given as to 
their particular status. 

The evidence of the applicants was directed, 
inter alia, to the following more prominent 
features upon which the company relied in 
justification of its proposed decrease in wages, 
VizZ.:— 

1. The decline in revenues and net returns 

from operation during the years 1928, 
1929 and 1930, and the failure of the 
company to obtain a just and reason- 
able return upon its invested capital. 

2. The decline in the cost of living since 
January 1, 1930, and the consequent in- 
crease in the purchasing power of the 
wages now paid to the men. 

By a judgment of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, dated June 23, 1928, upon the 
application of the company for re-adjustment 
of its fares, a return to the company of 7 per 
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cent upon its capital and 2 per cent surplus 
was permitted, with a depreciation rate of 
4-11 computed upon a plant life of 24-33 
years. An increase in the basic fare to 7 
cents, averaging 6-24 cents, was also allowed. 
These adjustments it was estimated would 
take care of the company’s finances for the 
ensuing 5-year period. The above adjust- 
ments were allowed on the basis of the con- 
tinuation of the then current operating costs, 
including wages now in question, and which 
wages were then—and since 1925 have been— 
on the same basis as now, viz., 50 cents per 
hour to motormen and conductors on 2-man 
cars, 55 cents per hour to drivers of 1-man 
ears, bus drivers 424 cents per hour. 

Following the terms of the company’s agree- 
ment of January 25, 1924, with the City of 
Ottawa, as confirmed by Dominion Act, 
cap. 84, 14-15 George V, by section 2 of that 
Act, the rates of fares of the company were 
not to be altered before the thirteenth day 
of August, 1928, either by the parties to said 
agreement or by the Railway Commission, 
and thereafter any alteration in such fares is 
to be governed by the agreement which re- 
stricted the right of the company to readjust 
its fares only every five years, so that having 
had a readjustment in 1928 the company has, 
by its agreement, precluded itself until 1932 
from applying for further adjustment of its 
fares, based upon the failure of the adjust- 
ment of 1928 to provide sufficient revenue to 
obtain the return from its operation intended 
by the Railway Board’s Judgment of 1928. 

In 1928, when the company obtained the 
sanction for its increased fare schedule, its 
gross earnings were $1,788,691, based on 1927 
statement, its operating expenses $1,252,013, 
and its net earnings $536,678, and its reserve 
and special charges $140,000. In 1928 gross 
earnings increased by about $68,000, operating 
expenses declined by about $10,000, net earn- 
ings increased by about $80,000 while, owing 
to necessary additional borrowings, the re- 
serves and special charges increased by $125,- 
000, leaving a surplus of some $91,000, insuffi- 
cient to pay dividends. In 1929 the gross 
earnings again increased by some $20,000, 
while operating expenses declined some $30,000, 
leaving a net increase of some $60,000, but 
again the reserve and special charges in- 
creased some $4,000 over 1928, leaving a sur- 
plus, insufficient for dividends, of $154,191. 
In 1930 gross earnings were down about $125,- 
000, while operating expenses slightly increased, 
the net earnings showing a decline of some 
$58,000, the reserve and special charges de- 
creased some $3,000, and the surplus at $254,- 
472.23. These figures, taken from Exhibit 11, 
are approximately correct, and were not con- 
tested by the company, and indicate that the 
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sharp increase in interest and special charges 
since 1927 were largely responsible for the 
failure of the Railway Commission’s judg- 
ment of 1928 to give the necessary return to 
the company upon its invested capital which 
was intended. Hence the company’s present 
financial position and its inability to provide 
for its dividends. Operating costs, which in- 
clude wages, are apparently not responsible 
for this condition as they were lower in 193C 
than in 1928, but the company established its 
contention that its operations for the past 
three years did not yield it an adequate re- 
turn upon its capital to which it was justly 
entitled. 

Mr. Sinclair, for the carmen, filed as Exhibit 
19, a statement showing that out of all street 
railways in Canada only 6 for the years 1925, 
1926, 1927 and 1928, and 7 in 1929 paid divi- 
dends upon invested capital (many of the 
balance are municipally owned and may earn 
a fair return), so that while the wages paid 
its car-men and bus drivers by the Ottawa 
Electric Railway Company appear by the exhi- 
bits to be less than the Dominion Average 
for the same men on the whole of Canadian 
Street Railways (Exs. 15 and 18) for 2-man 
cars, and less than the average paid in the 
22 Canadian cities shown by exhibit 16 for 
one-man car operators, this company appears 
to be no worse off than the other Canadian 
companies not municipally owned, which, pay- 
img at least as high and, in many cases, higher 
wages to its car-men are unable to secure a 
just return upon the capital employed. 

Wages do not necessarily rise and fall with 
the prosperity or adversity of the employer. 
They devend upon value of the service ren- 
dered and the factors of supply and demand. 

The car-men of the Ottawa Electric Rail- 
way Company in 1929 applied for and obtained 
a board on a dispute as to wages in which 
the men claimed that because the Board of 
Railway Commissioners had increased the rate 
of fares in August, 1928, and the company’s 
revenues had thereby been increased, the 
wages should correspondingly increase. The 
wages were then the same as now, and as 
had been since 1925, and, although the gross 
revenues of the company did increase for 
the years 1928 and 1929, the operating 
expenses decreased and the net earnings 
increased, the board unanimously declined the 
increase asked by the men, and, in so doing, 
expressed the hope that, at the expiration of 
the year ending April 30, 1930, should the 
revenues of the company be sufficient to 
warrant it, the company deal generously with 
the men as it has always done hitherto. 

The company’s contention that the show- 
ing as to reduction in living costs during the 
past 18 months should justify a proportionate 
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reduction in wages was the subject of many 
exhibits and caused much argument. Exhibit 
4 filed by Mr. Burpee, is a memorandum 
from the Department of Labour, and specifies 
four standards of living viz: (1). Poverty 
level, or about $900 per year; the standard 
of the unskilled labourer without steady em- 
ployment, and practically the basis upon which 
charitable organizations base relief costs; (2). 
Minimum subsistence level at $1,200 to $1,- 
400 per year, the level of the semi-skilled 
worker, or the skilled worker without regular 
employment; (3). Health and decency level 
at $1,600 to $1,800 per year and (4). Com- 
fort level at $2,200 to $2,400 per annum. It 
is unnecessary to consider the last two stan- 
dards as they are not involved. Exhibit 5, 
filed by the company shows that the average 
yearly remuneration for the employees con- 
cerned, viz:—car-men and other employees, 
for 1930, including transportation and uni- 
forms, etc., as part of the wages, was 

(a) for car-men, $1,522. 

(b) other than car-men, $1,446. 

and 

(c) for all employees, $1,449. 
Deducting the amounts added in for clothing 
and transportation, which are common to all 
street railway car-men, these figures stand 
at (a) Car-men $1,423; (b) Other than car- 
men $1,394; and all employees $1,414. The 
official statistics of electric railways for the 
year ending December 31, 1929, published 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
show 334 motormen and conductors of the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company as re- 
ceiving $467,687 in wages for the year—or an 
average of just $1,400 per man, and as the 
wages are the same now, that average would 
apply. The car-men involved in this applica- 
tion are therefore within the standard of the 
minimum subsistence level. 

It is contended by the company that the 
wages of its motormen and conductors should 
decrease with the cost of living and the in- 
creased purchasing power of the dollar. The 
memorandum above referred to, as Exhibit 4, 
filed by the company, after referring to the 
four standards of living quoted, says, “ Most 
classes of labour have secured in recent years 
wage increases greater than the relative change 
in the cost of living since 1913 so that their 
standard of living has improved.” 

Major Burpee filed an admirable Chart 
and comparison of wage rates of his company 
compared with cost of living (Ex. 2). The 
chart shows that for several years, notably 
from 1913 to 1920, wages did not follow the 
cost of living, and that during that period, 
7 years, the living cost curve was for the most 
part either parallel to the wages curve or 


above it, until the sharp advance in wages 
in 1920. This exhibit indicates that for a 
considerable time wages were paid lower than 
the cost of living, e.g., 1913, 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1918, and parts of 1919 and 1920. In 1914 
the two were practically parallel. In 1922 
cost of living stood at $22.07, wages at 48 
cents per hour. In 1930 cost of living stood 
at $22.25, wages at 55 cents and 50 cents per 
hour, the rate of wages existing since 1925, 
yet the spread between cost of living in 1925 
below wage rate on 2-man cars was just 
about the same in 1930 as in 1922. The 
improved standard of living has become a 
recognized factor, as above quoted, and al- 
though there has been, during the last 18 
months, a sharp decline in the department’s 
figures of living costs, it must be borne in 
mind that for 7 years, shown on the chart, 
the wages paid were only for part of the 
time equal to and for the greater part of the 
time below the cost of living. 

In making the comparisons between rates 
of wages paid to the men involved on this 
railway and those paid on other railways the 
clothing, transportation, and time allowed for 
going to and returning from work has been 
omitted in each case, as there is little doubt 
that these are common more or less to all 
electric railways, and to add them in this case, 
and leave them out in all others, would be 
an unfair comparison. The evidence and 
statistics appear to establish that the wages 
paid to the men before us are lower than 
the average wages paid by other electric rail- 
ways to the same class of men having the 
same perquisites and privileges as these men 
—only in one or two isolated cases are they 
a cent or two higher. 

The duties of the motormen and conductors 
are not those of ordinary labourers. They 
require training and a certain amount of 
skill, tact and a great deal of good judgment, 
and their duties involve heavy responsibility 
to the public in the care of human lives. 
They are governed by operating rules and 
are, of course, subject to discipline for failure 
to perform their duties in accordance with 
those rules. Yet they are paid only on the 
minimum subsistence level quoted by the De- 
partment of Labour, and even though, at 
present, there is a slightly wider margin 
between their pay, and the cost of living, 
owing to existing depression which is general, 
and they may have, while it lasts, some little 
adventitious advantage in purchasing power 
as against the seven-year period when they 
suffered adventitious disadvantage, we are of 
opinion that the wages now paid are not dis- 
proportionate to the value and responsibility 
of the services rendered to the company. 
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Under its agreement with the city, the com- 
pany is able to take steps next year to estab- 
lish a new schedule, and, failing agreement 
thereon with the city within one month of 
the company’s notice to that end, to go again 
to the Railway Board, and the present wage 
schedule is open for revision for the year 
commencing first of Miay next. Under all cir- 
cumstances shown in evidence upon this en- 
quiry we are unable to find that the applica- 
tion for a decrease of wages is justified, and 
would so recommend. 

We therefore recommend :— 

(a) That the application of the men for 

increase of wages be disallowed. 

(6) That the application of the men in 

respect of provision for retirement of 
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old employees, be not dealt with now, 
but be left for consideration and nego- 
tiation between the company and its 
men so soon as the company’s finances 
will permit of the introduction of such 
a plan, and 

(c) That the application of the company 
for a substantial decrease in the wages 
of the men for the year ending April 
30th, 1932, be disallowed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) A. C. Boyce, 
Chairman. 
(Signed) Ha. J. Burns, 


Member. 
Orrawa, 25th June, 1931. 


Minority Report 


To the Hon. G. D. Rossrtson, LL.D., P.C., 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Re Board of Conciliation—O.E.R. Ry. 
Employees 


Dear Str,—I am unable to agree with the 
other members of this Board on the question 
of a decrease in wages to employees of the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company. 

In my opinion it would be fair to put into 
effect the following :— 


1. All car-men should get paid for actual 
time worked with a decrease of one cent per 
hour in the nominal rates of 55 cents and 
50 cents per hour, with overtime pay after 
eight hours and a half. Their rates of pay 
will then be as follows:— 


One-man car operators—54 cents per 
hour. 

Two-man car operators—49 cents per 
hour. 


2. Manual workers other than car-men 
work a full nine hours as it is and I under- 
stand their hours could be reduced by one 
hour per day. This should be done, .with 
such adjustment in wage rates as makes the 
actual reduction in wage equal in percentage 
to that of the car-men (10 per cent) and 
with overtime pay after eight and a half 
hours. 

3. All other employees (including all of- 
ficers) should accept the proposed decrease 
of 10 per cent. 

4. The company should either eliminate, 
or pay for, any time spent by car-men in 
getting their car and their reports ready 
for their daily run and in turning in their 
car and reports after the run. 

5. A pension scheme for old employees 
should be put into effect as soon as the 
company’s financial situation warrants it. 
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The practice apparently is that employees 
contribute to most pension schemes, and if 
this is so, some contribution should be made 
by the employees. 

The company claims that it is justified in 
putting into effect a ten per cent decrease 
(which would affect all officers and clerical 
workers, as well as other employees) firstly 
because the cost of hving has so decreased 
that the men at the present time are getting 
more than what is ordinarily described as a 
fair wage, and secondly because the company’s 
financial position is so precarious at the 
present time that in any event it would not 
be unreasonable to ask the employees to ac- 
cept the decrease proposed, altogether apart 
from the cost of living. The company claims 
that the reduction justified by these two things 
is a substantial one, but that it prefers to limit 
the reduction to ten per cent for the present, 

The evidence establishes that the cost of 
living has fallen continuously since January, 
1930, and that the company’s gross revenues 
have also fallen continuously during 1930 and 
1931 to date (the reduction being now at the 
rate of $400 per day) and that the question 
of whether the company will be able to pay 
its bond interest is problematical from year 
to year and that the company has exhausted 
practically every other source of saving money 
except reduction in wages, on the one hand, 
or drastic cutting down of the number of em- 
ployees, on the other. 

The duty of indicating the propriety of a 
decrease in wages is not a pleasant one—but to 
my mind the necessity and fairness of the 
decrease has been very clearly established and 
I must differ decidedly from the conclusions 
and reasoning of the other members of the 
Board. 
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If the wage reduction proposed would lower 
the wages of the employees below what is a 
fair wage then the fall in the cost of living 
alone would be insufficient grounds for a wage 
reduction. 

Furthermore, even in times of financial em- 
farrassment on the part of the company, a 
reduction skould not be put into effect that 
would reduce the wages for any lengthy period 
to below the amount required for the necessi- 
ties of life. 


To put into effect the wages mentioned in 
the second paragraph, would give the opera- 
tors of one-man cars on the average $1,407.66 
and other car-men $1,287, allowing for no 
work or pay during one day per week, statu- 
tory holidays and two weeks other holidays. 
Both figures include $51.94 as the value of 
free transportation given the employees while 
not on duty and $45.95 for clothing. The 
amounts allotted to these items were not at- 
tacked, though it was pointed out by the men 
that other street railways give the same privi- 
leges. However, the privileges are given, and 
are of value, and the amounts were not at- 
tacked, and it does not seem proper to exclude 
them. 


Taking $1,347 as the average decreased wage, 
the employees will still be well above the 
wage fixed in Exhibit 4 (United States figures) 
for semi-skilled labour (called somewhat pessi- 
mistically the “minimum subsistence” level) 
and will be at the maximum of the “skilled 
labour wage”—when both are adjusted in ac- 
cordance with the difference between (a) the 
cost of living in Canada and United States, 
and (b) the cost of living to-day and the cost 
in 1926 which is the year the exhibit deals 
with. I suggest that a car-man is hardly in 
the skilled-labour class, with carpenters, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, etc. 


The Cost of Inving Decrease 


I enclose as appendix “A” to this report a 
memorandum showing that when the cost of 
living was going up the increase was urged by 
the men from time to time from 1908 to 1918, 
when it was near its peak, as the reason for 
increasing wages and, subject to what I say 
below on this subject, this should work both 
ways. 

With the exception of the wholesale price 
reference, the references in this report to cost 
of living variations are the figures for Ottawa 
only and are not the average throughout the 
Dominion. 

Once it is established that the employee is 
getting a fair wage, variations in the cost of 
living must necessarily affect the wage and as 
a rule the wage should vary with major varia- 
tions in the cost of living. 


The cost of living simply means the price 
sellers get for their product and when such 
price continues low, the “wages” of the sellers 
are low and eventually those of their employees 
must follow suit. To keep up the wages of 
employees who are unionized and to disregard 
the lowered “wages,” or income, of farmers 
and others similarly placed, who buy the 
things produced by the unionized employee, 
would be grossly unfair and would cause hope- 
less confusion. 

I am not to be taken as having the view 
that because the cost of living has gone down 
the wages of all employees engaged in all 
kinds of employment must necessarily follow. 
There may be, and doubtless are, classes of 
employees who even with the decrease in the 
cost of living are not getting reasonable pay, 
and as to these entirely different considera- 
tions apply. It is my view that the street 
railway employees do not belong to these 
classes. 

The wages received by them were, as will be 
shown below, according to all the tests one can 
apply, at least “fair wages” up to the time 
the cost of living began to fall at the begin- 
ning of 1930, and it is upon this that my views 
as to the effect of the cost of living are based. 

Apart from the cost of living figures, when 
the employer is in a precarious financial condi- 
tion, it is wise for the employee to accept an 
experimental or temporary reduction in wages 
to prevent the loss of his employment through 
bankruptcy of his employer, or through cuts 
in the number of employees. This is particu- 
larly so if the reduction still leaves a wage 
sufficient for the necessities of life. 

Apart from this, an employer should pay a 
“fair wage” and an employee should not be 
disgruntled if he does not get more than a 
fair wage, though he would hardly be human 
if he does not continue his efforts to get more. 

What is a “fair wage’ for any employee? 

The labourer considering his manual labour 
more arduous than that of the electrician may 
value it more highly than does the electrician, 
and more highly than does the public—but he 
ean hardly expect the electrician to agree with 
bim. The wife of a labourer with six children 
would hardly consider it just that her hus- 
band should receive the same pay as the single 
labourer without dependents. The thrifty man 
requires less than the inherently extravagant 
man. The sickly man needs more money for 
medical bills than the healthy one, but the 
latter will reply that being healthy he must 
have mere to eat than the other. 

If the laboure: were to ask why he ought 
not to receive a wage large enough to give him 
the same standard of living as the prosperous 
merchant or the professional man, it 1s I sub- 
mit impossible to give an answer that would 
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be convincing to him—however convincing the 
answer might be to the merchant or profes- 
sional man. 

So far as I am aware no one has yet pre- 
pared a satisfactory and generally accepted 
table showing a price at which it is fair to 
value the services of any class of employees, 
for the simple reason that every individual 
has different requirements from every other 
individual. Budgets designed to show how 
much or how little food, clothing, education, 
and amusements the family of any employee 
ought to need are in my opinion of little assist- 
ance to a Board such as this Catch phrases 
such as that the labourer is worthy of his hire 
and that he is entitled to a fair wage, a living 
wage, etc., do not settle or solve anything. 
Every one agrees that such statements are 
true and every one disagrees as to what they 
mean in doliars and cents. 


Now one way of judging whether or not a 
wage is fair is to Judge its effect on the man- 
ner of living and the mental attitude of the 
employees. This may not always be abso- 
lutely accurate but it is in my opinion as close 
to being a fair test as can be devised. 


Considerations such as the following give 
a clue as to whether the wage is fair or not. 

Are any substantial number of the em- 
ployees being sued for the price of things 
which they ought reasonably to be expected 
to afford? Are they or their families unable 
to pay for proper medical attention? Are 
they unable to afford the amusements that 
they might reasonably be expected to be en- 
titled to? Are they in the hands of loan 
sharks? Are they unhealthy or unhappy as 
a class? Do they have more frequent re- 
course to strikes than do other classes of 
labour similarly organized? Are their chil- 
dren inadequately clothed or educated? Do 
they feel antagonistic toward their employ- 
ers? 

These are only some of the tests it is fair 
to apply. 

Department of Labour figures are useful 
for showing the trend of the cost of living but 
any effort by any authority to say how much 
money any individual or class should spend 
on food, clothing and amusements or what 
education facilities the family of a particular 
wage earner should get, is simply bound to be 
unacceptable as a standard. The only real 
tests that occur to me are those based on the 
actual results of a certain specified income on 
particular wage earners and their families 
over a period of years. 

There is no evidence given that the above 
questions could have been answered in the 
affirmative in the years 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 
or that these conditions prevailed among the 
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employees then. And it is not unreasonable 
to assume therefore that such hard conditions 
did not exist. 

If they did not prevail then the wages 
during that period were not too low, and the 
wages at January, 1930, were not less than 
fair wages. 

Furthermore no strikes occurred. Moves 
for increases and decreases both occurred— 
the men from time to time seeking more pay, 
as ambitious employees will, and the com- 
pany, in financial difficulties, suggesting re- 
ductions in pay—but there is no evidence of 
any unpleasantness during this period. The 
relations between the company and the men 
were apparently on a most friendly basis dur- 
ing that period. 

In May, 1929, furthermore, a Board of Con- 
ciliation, of which I was a member, brought 
in an award which was unanimous and which 
was adopted by both parties. They left wages 
as they were and closed as follows:— 

“Without agreeing with the principle 
that wages should increase with the in+ 
creased prosperity of the company regard- 
less of variations m the cost of living, the 

Board trusts that the company will after 

the year ending April 30th, 1930, should the 

revenue of the company be sufficient to 
warrant it, deal generously with the men 
as it has always done hitherto’ 

In 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929 wages were 
not only high enough to buy what the em- 
ployee was accustomed to having in 1913 but 
were high enough in addition to allow him 
to buy in a very generous measure additional 
pleasures and conveniences not thought neces- 
sary for him in 1913—or in other words were 
sufficient to create for him an entirely new 
standard of living. 

No strike has occurred since 1919 and, as 
stated above, practically no change has oc- 
curred in the two-man wages since 1922 
(except a one cent increase in 1924 and in 
1925) and no changes whatever in one-man 
car rates has occurred since their introduction 
in 1925. 

The wages have been $4.95 per day for 
one-man car operators and $4.50 per day for 
others (plus certain clothing and transporta- 
tion) from 1926 onward. 

Now since January, 1930, there has been a 
steady decrease in the cost of living, until on 
the Ist of May of this year a man could buy 
with $4.20 the same things of all sorts, ap- 
proximately, as $4.95 would have bought on 
the Ist January, 1930. 

At 1st May, 1931, therefore he had 75 cents 
more to spend each day than at Ist January, 
1930, and than he had during the years 1926, 
1927, 1928 and 1929 (approximately), and 
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after a 10 per cent decrease he will still have 
25 cents more to spend than in January, 1930, 
and after the decrease the two-man car oper- 
ator will still have 24 cents more to spend, 

This is not mere theory or speculation or 
guess work—it is an incontrovertible conclu- 
sion from Exhibit 2 and the Department of 
Labour figures upon which the Exhibit was 
based. 

The increases in wages lagged behind the 
cost of living increase for some seven years 
after 1913 but this accumulated loss was re- 
couped by shortly after the end of 1922; 
and since then the wage increase has con- 
tinued to be far above the cost of living in- 
crease. 

The cost of living to-day is at its lowest 
since 1917 in spite of the fact that rent, fuel, 
light and perhaps some other items have not 
gone down very much, if at all. Other items 
have so decreased in cost that the average is 
still far below any year since 1917. 

No one can say for certain whether this 
reduction is temporary or permanent. Mr. 
Sinclair says it is temporary—others say it is 
not. 

I take the stand that since the other major 
reduction in the cost of living (1920-21) was 
permanent, this one may possibly be perman- 
ent also—but that at any rate it will last for 
the period for which this Board is to make a 
recommendation, namely, till May, 1932. 

There is no sign that the fall in the cost of 
living has been checked, nor of course do 
salaried workers desire that it should be 
checked, because every fall in the cost of 
living means an increase in wages unless a 
corresponding reduction is made in the wages. 

Wholesale prices of commodities chosen by 
the government for purposes of comparison 
were in 1920 over 140 per cent in excess of 
1913, whereas to-day they are roughly 15 per 
cent in excess (Lasour Gazertr, June, 1931, 
page 722); and they are still falling. 

This would suggest that there is nothing 
Lo warrant the belief that the next ten months 
(expiring Ist May, 1932) will see a return to 
the prices of January, 1930. 

I consider it evident that the cost of living 
as of January, 1930, will not even be ap- 
proached during those ten months by any 
conceivable upturn. I consider it reasonable, 
also, to deduce from the wholesale price 
tendency that it will not be substantially 
higher on the Ist of May, 1932, than it is 
to-day. 

The effect of the drop in the cost of living 
in Ottawa is simply this—that employees of 
the company have received an 18 per cent 
increase in the purchasing power of their 
wages since Ist January, 1930—and this in 


turn is equivalent to an 18 per cent imcrease 
in wages. 

In January, 1930 (according to Exhibit 2 
attached hereto as Appendix “B’’) the cost of 
living was about 70 per cent in excess of what 
it was in 1913, and in May, 1930, it was 65 
per cent in excess. 

In January, 1930, it was about 18 per cent 
higher than to-day. 

To-day it is only about 45 per cent in ex- 
cess of 1913. 

The meaning of this is simply that $1.45 
will buy to-day what $1 would have bought 
at the beginning of 1913. 

Furthermore $1.45 will buy to-day what 
$1.70 would have bought in January, 1930, 
or what $1.65 would have bought in May, 
1930. 

It is evident therefore that the proposed 
reduction would still leave the employees bet- 
ter off than they were in January, 1930, and 
that their wages then were at least fair wages. 


The Company’s condition 


The other important element in the appli- 
cation was the company’s financial position. 

The company’s financial position was shown 
by figures filed with the Board by both sides. 
The figures filed by both sides were substan- 
tially correct except that in some exhibits pur- 
porting to portray the company’s position, the 
employees’ representative did not include the 
deductions necessary for bond mortgage in- 
terest and discount, taxes, depreciation, where- 
as the company’s figures did take these into 
consideration, as of course they should. 

The company has not paid shareholders 
any return on their capital invested for three 
years, notwithstanding a contract with the 
city and an order of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, which were to insure a fair 
return; and having a small surplus in each of 
these three years it would have had at the 
end of 1930 a sum of money which would 
have been available for dividends but for the 
fact that the company has not been able to 
borrow meney from any source for the capi- 
tal expenditures which from time to time 
were necessary. : 

As it could not borrow any more monsy 
on its bond mortgage because of the fact 
that the terms of the mortgage forbade the 
company to borrow while it was not earning 
enough to allow a fair margin for bond in- 
terest, and as it was unlikely that they could 
get funds elsewhere otherwise than by a sec- 
ond bond mortgage (if even by that method) 
the company was obliged to use its compara- 
tively small annual surplus to pay for capital 
expenditures necessitated by the replacing (at 
much higher than original cost) of tracks, cars 
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and other equipment, to say nothing of such 
extraordinary charges as bridges. 

When the company entered into its agree- 
ment with the city it was understood that 
the company was to receive a fair return upon 
the cash invested in its business, and that the 
Board of Railway Commissioners in event 
of dispute would fix the rate of fare that 
would give them that return, if the five cent 
fare did not do so. 

The amount required (according to the 
Board of Railway Commissioners’ judgment) 
would be some $600,000 annually and the 
amount available last year for this purpose 
was $355,000 short and of the $245,000 avail- 
able, bond interest took all but about $90,000. 

Revenue has declined to a point where the 
payment of bond interest is problematical 
from year to year. 

Drastic reductions in service mean reduc- 
tions in number of employees. 

Eyery avenue of saving, except cuts in 
wages, appears to have been tried or con- 
sidered. 

The present reduction in wages is an effort 
on the part of the company, according to the 
statement of Mr. Burpee, to keep on as many 
men as the condition of the company will 
warrant, and to maintain as many cars in 
operation as possible. 

Under these circumstances it is hardly too 
much to say that the company’s directors not 
only are justified in reducing wages, but in 
fact are hardly justified in doing otherwise 
in view of their responsibilities to the share- 
holders who elect them. 

The financial condition of the company 
alone, altogether apart from the cost of living 
situation, would have justified a temporary 
reduction in wages to minimize reduction in 
number of employees and reductions in ser- 
vice. 

Evidence was given as to the wages in other 
companies. So far as this evidence referred 
to companies in the eastern part of Canada, 
the wages paid by the Ottawa Electric Rail- 
way Company have been somewhat better 
than average. 

On the average, the wages in Ottawa for 
one-man car operators per hour of work, have 
been higher hitherto than the average of 
Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, London, Fort William, Windsor, Port 
Arthur and St. Catharines (from the em- 
ployees’ Exhibit 16) and 1-5 cent less for 
two-men car operators than the average of 
Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Halifax and Ham- 
ilton (from the employees’ Exhibit 18, which 
did not show the other Eastern cities). 

According to exhibit 8 of the company 
which was not seriously attacked, the average 


wages of car-men for 1930 (after allowing 
$98 for free transportation while off duty, and 
for clothing supplied, items of course which 
must be included in comparing the wages of 
street car men with those in other occupations) 
were higher (and in most cases higher by far) 
than those of the following wage earners:-— 
Taxi-drivers, auto truck drivers, horse vehicle 
drivers, coal drivers, retail store clerks (male), 
letter carriers, Dominion Government clerks, 
grade 1 and 2 (maximum), Dominion Gov- 
ernment messengers (senior , grade), postal 
clerks, postal helpers, labourers. 

Evidence was given that after one week’s 
training a man was qualified to act as a motor- 
man, and making all allowance for any cir- 
cumstances that might suggest that this time 
should be longer, car-men can hardly be called 
skilled workers in the same sense as elec- 
tricians, machinists, carpenters, painters and 
others who serve long apprenticeships are. 

A recommendation that wages should re- 
main as they are would, in my opinion, only 
be justified upon some of the following as- 
sumptions:—That the fall in the cost of living 
is temporary; that it will return to its former 
high level within a year, and combined with 
this an assumption that the company’s fin- 
ancial position has nothing to do with the 
wages of the employees; the theory that em- 
ployers, instead of reducing wages, should con- 
tinually increase them (apparently ad infini- 
tum) thus creating more buying power; a 
theory that the car-men are skilled workmen 
in the sense that an electrician or carpenter 
is a skilled workman; a theory that certain 
free clothes and free transportation should not 
(for some reason or other) be considered as 
worth any money to the employees and should 
not be considered in arriving at the total 
annual wage; the theory that because increases 
in wages from 1913 to 1920, lagged behind the 
increases in the cost of living, the same thing 
ought to occur on the downward curve, not- 
withstanding the fact that such lag was made 
up long ago; a theory that the car-men’s wages 
are 50 cents and 55 cents an hour whereas the 
truth is that they are 544 cents and 60 cents 
an hour for two-man and one-man cars re- 
spectively, due to the fact that the men are 
paid every day for nine hours’ work, although 
their run averages eight hours and thirteen 
minutes. 

These assumptions in my opinion are not 
justified. 

The situation strikes me as being simply 
this—that the company being faced with the 
choice of a drastic reduction in the number of 
men employed, and consequently in the ser- 
vice to the public, on one hand, and a reduc- 
tion in wages on the other hand, observed the 


(Continued on page 756) 
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Tue Orrawa Execrric Rawway Co. 
Wage Rates for Car Men Compared with Cost of Living 1913 to 1231 Inclusive 
Cost of living 
in Ottawa 
from Labour 
Year Gazette for | Wage rates Remarks 
month of 
March in 
each year 
3. Cts. cents 
1913 Fe ccarre oiKe 13 13 25 |Sunday work 2c. per hour extra. 
ONS rece cesses 13 86 27 a ee 
LOLS Tacos 14 32 27 - = 
W9U6 Se. 5.50.0. 8 W531 30 |Sunday work 4c. per hour extra. 
(G1%ses seed 18 27 30 i g Lt 
TONS Fy. = sierer ee 20 90 39 |Work on Sundays and seven public holidays 5c. per hour extra. 
TODO. ees ..o ike 21 59 45 |Work on Sundays and seven public holidays 10c. per hour extra. 
1920 25 72 55 |Work on Sundays and seven public holidays—time and one-quarter. 
HOD Te eee 24 48 55 e . es “ 
OD Dine senate 22 07 48 ee & . “a 
1923 ay teehee 22 62 48 “ “ “ce “ 
OZ ANe a cowe ct 22 13 49 ee “ # < 
1-man 2-man 
L925) erejsisieistobers 21 30 55 50 |Work on Sundays and seven public holidays—time and one-quarter. 
5c. per hour extra for one-man work. 
Working day for car men reduced to an average of 8} hours, but paid on basis of 
hours. 
22 44 55 50 “ “ “ “ “ 
a9 04 55 50 “ “ “ “ “ 
Dah 69 55 50 “ “ “ “ “ce 
21 88 55 50 “ “ “ “ “ 
22 25 55 50 sé “ ¢ = fe 
20 02 55 50 sf ss ss = a 
April 1931.... 19 70 
May 19381.... 19 00 








(Continued from page 753) 
drop in the cost of living and chose the alter- 
native which would keep the larger number of 
men employed at a wage which would be re- 
duced, but which nevertheless will, in all 
probability, continue to be (as it is at present) 
high enough to buy even more than they 
would have been able to buy with the wages 
paid in the eight years preceding 1930 
The meetings have all been very harmoni- 
ous and the evidence well and honestly pre- 
sented. The other members of the Board have 
given full and fair consideration to the above 
points but have felt bound to reach other con- 
clusions, 
Yours respectfully, 


(Sgd.) RepMonp QuaIN. 


APPENDIX “A” 


Extracts from the Boards of Conciliation de- 
cision relating to O.E.R. indicating the 
manner in which the increase in cost of 
living was advanced in former years as a 
reason for increasing wages. 


(1) Labour Gazette—July, 1908, p. 53— 
“The men claim however that the high cost 
of living rendered it difficult for many of 
them at least to meet their requirements upon 
their present incomes ’—Unanimous decision— 
increase recommended. 


(2) Labour Gazette—July, 1912, p. 37—“It 
was claimed however by the employees that 
the increased cost of living rendered it diffi- 
cult to them to meet their requirements upon 


the present wage scale....”—(Unanimous). 


(3) Labour Gazette—Sept., 1918, p. 731— 
“....the demands of the men is exclusively 
based on the increased cost of living.” Ma- 
jority award not accepted by employees who 
ceased work for one day. Dealt with by 
Labour Appeal Board which said (page 737) 
“....The Board is of opinion that the rates 
recommended by the Conciliation Board do 
not cover the increased cost of living and that 
having regard to the increased cost of all com- 
modities....conditions would be fairly met as 
regards the men by granting increases.”.... 


(4) Labour Gazette—June, 1923—“In  re- 
gards to the demands of employees for in- 
crease of 25 per cent in wages, the Board from 
the evidence submitted, finds that the cost of 
living has increased somewhat....”....The 
Board recommended an increase in wages, 


In spite of the prolonged depression the 
unemployment insurance fund of the men’s 
clothing industry in Chicago remains on a sol- 
vent basis, after expending over $1,000,000 
during 1930. Average yearly payments total 
around $700,000. An account of this scheme 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerte, June, 1930, 
page 677. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE ALBERTA LABOUR DISPUTES ACT 


DISPUTE involving four planing mills 

at Calgary and carpenters in their em- 
ployment, resulted in a strike on May 1, 1931, 
when the employers reduced the wage rate 
to seventy-five cents per hour from ninety 
cents as provided under an agreement with 
the union in force during the previous three 
years. The employees applied for a Board 


under the Alberta Disputes Act and a Board 
was accordingly appointed. The text of the 
Board’s report The em- 
ployers refused to accept the decision of the 
Board, and the employees involved called off 
the strike, resuming work on June 22 at the 
reduced rate of seventy-five cents per hour, 


is given below. 


Report of Board of Conciliation in Dispute between Mill Owners at 
Calgary and the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 


The Board of Conciliation, appointed un- 
der The Labour Disputes Act, 1926, in the 
matter of the mill-owners, represented by 
W. 4H. Cushing, Limited; A. B. Cushing Mills, 
Limited; Revelstoke Sawmill Co., Limited, 
and Manning Eggleston Lumber Co., Limited, 
called the Employers, and the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local No. 1779, Calgary, called the Employees, 
met in the Council Chambers of the City 
Hall, Calgary, on Tuesday, June 9th, 1931. 
The Employers were represented by their 
managers in the persons of E. E. Fielder, J. W. 
Dingle, F. H. Pearce, and George Eggleston, 
and the Union members by Mr. Green. 

Both sides expressed their views in a very 
fair manner, covering practically the same 
ground as set out in the Employers’ letters 
of May 12th and 29th attached hereto, and 
the Union Secretary’s letter dated May 14th, 
which is also attached hereto.* 


*Letters omitted. 


The following decision was agreed to by 
Mr. J. A. Tweddle as the Employers’ repre- 
sentative, and by Mr. Fred J. White, as the 
Employees’ representative on the Board, and 
concurred in by myself as chairman :— 

“That the old agreement be renewed for 
one year, to expire on April 30th, 1932, with 
the exception that the rate of wages per hour 
be 80 cents instead of 90 cents per hour.” 

The Union agreed beforehand to accept the 
decision of the Board, but the miull-owners 
refused to do so. At the request of the Board 
the miull-owners had a meeting yesterday, 
June 10th, to reconsider their decision, and 
they advised us that after giving the matter 
further consideration they are unable to 
change their previous decision. 


Signed (on behalf of the Board), 


J. F. Quictey, Chairman, 
Frep J. WuHIts, 
J. A. TweEppDLs, 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of three 
cases recently settled by the Canadian 
National Railways Employees’ Board of Ad- 
justment Nio. 2. An account of previous cases 
was given in the Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1931, 
page 399, and in previous issues. The issue of 
August, 1930, contained a general summary of 
the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
period from January 1, 1928, to December 31, 
1929; and a similar summary of proceedings 
from the date of the inception of the Board to 
December 31, 1927, appeared in the issue of 
October, 1928, page 1060. 

The Canadian National Railways Employ- 
ees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2, was estab- 
lished for the purpose of disposing of out- 
standing grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application, or 
interpretation of the schedule of working con- 
ditions for “Clerks and Other Classes of Em- 
ployees as herein named,” which are not 


adjusted between the officers of the railway 
and the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to reappointment, 
and it is composed of four members selected 
by the management and four members 
selected by the representatives of the employ- 
ees concerned, The decisions of the Board 
are binding upon the parties to the agreement. 
Provision was made in the agreement consti- 
tuting the Board for the appointment of an 
arbitrator in any case in which the Board 
might be unable to agree upon an award. Up 
to the present time in only one case has it 
been found necessary to appoint an arbitrator. 


Case No. 69—Stores Department, Riviére du 
Loup. 

The hours of work of certain hourly-rated 
employees in the Stores Department at Riviére 

du Loup were reduced from 48 to 40 per week, 
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with resulting loss in wages. The grievance 
was taken up locally and was finally referred 
to the general chairman of the union, who 
protested against the change, with the result 
that the employees were finally restored to 
the 48-hour week, after they had been on 
short time for a period of about five weeks. 
The employees submitted that they had lost 
a total of $120.80. They contended that they 
were laid off in violation of Article 3, Rule P 
of the schedule covering clerks and other 
classes of employees, and contrary to the 
decision of ‘the arbitrator in Case No. 56 
(Lasour Gazerrs, August, 1930, page 904). 
The Article in question reads as follows:— 

“When the management desires to effect a 
reduction in expenses, in order that the senior 
employees on the particular staff may be given 
full-time employment, the staff will preferably 
be reduced, where it is considered practicable 
to do so, and when the interests of the rail- 
ways will not suffer thereby, unless otherwise 
desired by the employees locally and arranged 
through mutual understanding with the gen- 
eral chairman and the proper officers of the 
railways.” 

The company stated that earlier in the year, 
at Riviére du Loup, the shops and store em- 
ployees represented by the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees had voted to be 
returned to the 48-hour week, and that owing 
to this decision it became necessary to reduce 
the staff. Later, the employees changed their 
decision and voted to be returned ‘to the 40- 
hour week in order that the men who had 
been laid off might be restored; and the 
company acceded to this proposal. The union, 
however, desired that the store employees 
should be excepted from this new arrangement 
and that they should continue on the 48-hour 
week. 

The Board decided that in view of the doubt 
in the minds of the officers of the railway with 
respect to the vote which was taken among the 
Mechanical and Stores Departments employ- 
ees regarding the number of hours to be 
worked each week, the payment of fifty per 
vent of the amount claimed by each employee 
involved would be a reasonable settlement of 
the dispute, and so decided. 


Case No. 71—Operating Department 
(Central Region) 


The car service work at Moreau Street, 
Montreal, having declined in volume, the 
company decided to transfer it to the Bona- 
venture Freight Office, and abolished the posi- 
tion of car service clerk at the former point, 
the employee affected being advised to exercise 
his seniority in accordance with the provisions 
of the schedule. However. at his own request, 
this employee was engaged in another capacity 
at the Bonaventure office, but he finally took 
the position of car service clerk at that point 


at a lower rate of pay than he had received 
at the other office. The employees contended 
that the employee should have been retained 
in car service work at his former rate of pay 
in accordance with Article 3, Rule (k) of the 
schedule, which provides that “when reducing 
forces, senior employees with sufficient ability 
to perform the work will be retained.” 


The company submitted that they were not 
obliged to increase the rate of pay for a car 
service clerk at the Bonaventure office on 
account of the position being filled by an em- 
ployee who had been receiving a higher rate. 

The Board denied the employee’s claim, but 
recommended that the parties to the dispute 
should confer further with a view to making 
any possible adjustment in the wages of the 
employee concerned, 


Case No. 74——Sleeping, Dining and Parlour 
Car Departments 


The dining car crews on two trains out of 
Toronto were formerly allowed four days re- 
lief per month, in addition to Sundays, at 
their home terminal. This practice was dis- 
continued in the summer of 1928, and the em- 
ployees contended that the discontinuance of 
the established practice was contrary to Article 
4, Rule (c) of the schedule, which is as fol- 
lows :— 

“On summer runs the assignment of car 
conductors and porters, and dining, cafe and 
buffet car crews shall be arranged from time to 
time to meet the requirements, and will be in 
accord with agreement to be reached between 
the Superintendent and the employees’ general 
committee; provision being made for adequate 
rest at home terminal, the established hours 
of rest to be a basis on which this is to be 
determined.” 


On behalf of the employees it was contended 
that they were entitled to compensation, at 
their regular rates of pay, for the four days’ 
relief each month that had not been allowed 
to them during the three years, 1928, 1929 and 
1930. 

The company pointed out that the conditions 
on the run compared favourably with those on 
other runs in regard to rest, and claimed fur- 
ther that members of the employees’ com- 
mittee had before the season of 1928 consented 
to the elimination of the four days’ relief, and 
that the agreement at that time had been 
made in good faith, 

The Board decided that the employees 
should have received two days’ “ lay-over ” 
each month of 1930 exclusive of Sundays, and 
that this should be the basis for determining 
the rest period during 1981. 


(This case was heard by the Board, earlier 
this year, when it was referred back to the 


parties for further consideration, Lasour 
Gazerre, April, 1931, page 400.) 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during June, 1931, 
was ten, as compared with twelve in the pre- 
ceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved, however, showed a slight increase, a 
similar increase appearing in the time loss 
incurred, due chiefly to a dispute involving 
some 300 salmon fishermen on the Pacific 
Coast for several weeks during June. Com- 
paring the figures with those for June, 1930, 
the same number of disputes was recorded, 
and while the number of workers involved 
showed only a very slight decline, the time 
loss incurred was almost six times as great 
as that recorded a year ago when no disputes 
of long duration were recorded. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 

*June, 1931... 10 1,209 22,439 

*May, 1931.. 12 1,146 17,189 

June, 1930.. 10 1,190 4,007 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an in- 
dustrial condition which is undoubtedly a lock- 
out, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more em- 
ployees and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are 
included in the published record only when ten 
days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in 
the Department, and the figures are given in 
the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as “minor disputes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Four disputes, involving approximately 634 
workers, were carried over from May, and six 
disputes commenced during June. Of these 
ten disputes eight terminated during the 
month, three resulting in favour of the em- 
ployers concerned, two in favour of the work- 
ers involved, two being partially successful, 
while the result of one was recorded as in- 
definite. At the end of June, therefore, there 


were two disputes recorded as strikes or 
lockouts, namely: masters, mates and marine 
engineers, Vancouver and Victoria, B:C., and 
photo engravers, Tioronto and London, Ont., 
Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
Man. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to four such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926, one 
employer; coal miners, Shaughnessy, Alta., 
January 15, 1931, one employer; motion pic- 
ture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., February 
23, 1931, one employer; and photo engravers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 23, 1931, one employer, 
this last being added this month, The 
strike of photo engravers employed by one 
firm in Toronto, commencing January 7, 
1929, and carried in this list for some months, 
has been merged with the new strike of photo 
engravers in Toronto, Montreal, ete., com- 
mencing May 4, 1931, details of which are 
given elsewhere in this article. The dispute 
involving shirt and overall factory workers 
employed by one firm in Winnipeg, Man., 
commencing April 6, 1931, and carried in the 
above list during May and June, was called 
off by the union concerned about the end of 
June; while the strike of pile drivers and 
hoisting engineers in progress since January 
3, 1931, against two contracting firms in Van- 
couver, B:C., which has also been carried in 
the above lst, appears to have lapsed during 
June, 

Information has reached the Department as 
fo a minor dispute involving photo engravers 
in one establishment in Toronto on March 
23, 1931, three union employees ceasing 
work. The union has not called off the dis- 
pute, and it is, therefore, included in the list 
of such cases. 

Information has appeared in the press as to 
a dispute in a boot and shoe factory in 
Quebec. Reports to the Department indicate 
that, as the result of changes in the style of 
work, eight lasters had given up their posi- 
tions and had been replaced the same day. 

Information has been received as to a dis- 
pute involving journeymen tailors in one es- 
tablishment in Vancouver, B.C., three employ- 
ees ceasing work when placed on piece rates 
instead of weekly wages on June 6, 1931. The 
employer replaced the strikers, but the union 
has been picketting the shop. 
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The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Puoto Ewaravers, Toronto aNpd Lonpon, 
Ont., MonrreaL AND QuprBEC, P.Q., AND 
Winnirea, Man.—tThe strike of photo en- 
gravers employed by one company having 
establishments in these cities, which began in 


Toronto, Montreal and London on May 4, 
1931, involved the shops in Winnipeg, em- 
ploying nine workers, on May 30, 1931, and in 
Quebec, nineteen workers, on June 18, 1931, 
bringing the total number of emiployees in- 
volved up to approximately one hundred. 
The chief cause of this strike was a dispute 
with the union beginning in January, 1929, 
in one establishment in Toronto later taken 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1931 





Number | Time 

of loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | workers | working 
involved days 





Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1931. 


Ma NUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 
Photo-engravers Toronto and 
London, Ont., Montreal and 


ee ee nk Pek Poe | tik 100 
Wood Products— 
Carpenters (planing mills), 
CalgamyeAltas aarmiie sncoe 


30 330 


Metal Products— 
Moulders and Moulders’ help- 
ers, Saint John, N.R........ 


TRA NSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Masters, mates and marine 
engineers (tow boats), Van- 
couver and Victoria, B.C.... 


500 12,500 





2,500 


Commenced May 4, 1931, for union agreement; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced May 1, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; terminated June 15, 1931; in favour 
of employer. 


Alleged lockout; commenced May 11, 1931; re- 
duction in wages; terminated June 1, 1931; 
partially successful. 


Commenced April 21, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; unterminated. 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during June, 1931. 


FisHING AND TRAPPING— 
Fishermen, salmon, Prince Ru- 
pert, B.C., and district........ 


300 6, 000 


Minine, Non-rerrovus Smertina, 
AND QUAERYING— 
*Coal miners, Springhill, N.S.... 25 75 
ConstRuctTiIoN— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, St. Catharines, 


25 50 


Labourers, Oshawa, Ont...... 20 10 
Highway— 
Truck drivers, Edmonton, 


EAIICA a ches he tte ae MeO oie 75 





SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Labourers, Victoria, B.C 





450 


Commenced June 1, 1931; for increase in price of 
op peace June 23, 1931; partially suc- 
cessful. 


Commenced June 2, 193i; regarding conditions of 
work; terminated June 8, 1931; indefinite. 


Commenced June 15, 1931; against decrease in 
wages; terminated June 17, 1931; in favour of 
employer. 

Commenced June 22, 1931; for payment of wages; 
terminated June 22, 1931; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 15, 1931; for increase in piece 
rates; terminated June 23, 1931; in favour of 
workers. 


520 |Commenced June 18, 1931; for increase in wages; 


terminated June 23, 1931; in favour of employer. 


ie a en Ce ph i 


_* Continuation of dispute reported 
last issue. 


as commencing May 27, 1931, terminating May 30, in 
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over by the company. Although the em- 
ployees involved were replaced shortly after 
the beginning of that dispute, it has not been 
called off by the union and has been carried 
in the list of such disputes in the Lasour 
GazETTE since that time. At the beginning of 
the present dispute forty-one workers were 
still affected by the previous dispute and 
have, therefore, become involved in the new 
one, bringing the number affected up to 
approximately one hundred. At the end of 
the month the dispute was unterminated. 


CARPENTERS, PLANING Mus, Cataary, 
Atta—This dispute, commencing May 1, 
1931, resulting from a protest against a de- 
crease in wages, was terminated on June 22, 
1931, the employees returning to work at the 
reduced rate of seventy-five cents per hour. 
In the meantime a Board had been estab- 
lished under the Alberta Disputes Act, but the 
report of this Board was not accepted by the 
employers and the strikers returned to work 
on the employers’ terms. The report of the 
Board appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Movuupers AND Mouvutrpers’ Hetpers, Sr. 
JoHN, N.B—Moulders in one establishment 
had ceased work on May 11, 1931, on the 
announcement of a reduction in wages of ten 
per cent for all workers in the establishment. 
The union representative of the machinists, 
who did not cease work, negotiated with the 
management as to a restoration of the agree- 
ment, with the result that the previous rates 
of wages were restored for all classes. A 
number of the moulders returned to work and 
their rate of wages was also restored. On 
June 1 the dispute was declared terminated, 
and it was reported that the remaining mould- 
ers involved, four in number, were taken back 
as their services were required, all returning 
by June 8. 


Masters, Mates aNnp Marine ENGINEERS, 
VANCOUVER AND VictortA, B.C—The result of 
a vote by members of the masters and mates 
organization as to calling a strike on all 
passenger and freight boats on the Pacific 
Coast in sympathy with the masters and 
mates on tow boats, on strike since April 21, 
1931, against a ten per cent reduction in wages, 
was announced about June 10 and was re- 
ported to be overwhelmingly in favour of 
such a strike. The officials of the organiza- 
tions, however, postponed further action until 
the arrival of the Minister of Labour, and on 
June 20, at his suggestion, they agreed to 
further negotiations with a view to a settle- 
ment of the tow boat dispute. Accordingly 
the representatives of the parties to the dis- 
pute held a conference with the resident 
officer of the Department, but no settlement 
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was reached. On July 12, the strike was 
reported to have been called off. 


SaLMoNn FISHERMEN, Prince Rupert, B.C— 
Fishermen operating their own boats ceased 
work on June 1, 1931, demanding an increase 
of about twenty-five per cent in the price 
for fish from the buyers and salmon canneries. 
The buyers stated they were unable to pay 
this and on June 23 the fishermen decided to 
apply for an arbitration board as provided for 
by the provincial government regarding the 
price of sockeye for the season just beginning. 
Work was resumed the following day, an 
increase having been granted in the price of 
Cohoe salmon with a reduction in the price 
of gasoline through a rebate. ° 


Coan Miners, Sprincuitt, NS—Twenty- 
five coal miners were involved in a cessation 
of work for three days during June owing to 
a dispute as to conditions of work in tunnel- 
ling. A tentative settlement was arranged 
between the officers of the union and the 
management. This was a continuation of a 
dispute reported as settled at the end of 
May. 


Carpenters, St. CaTHarines, OnT.—On the 
expiration of the agreement between the 
building contractors and the carpenters’ union 
at the end of April, the contractors proposed 
a reduction in wages from $1 per hour to 
eighty cents, but later raised this to ninety 
cents, which was refused. The Builders’ Ex- 
change has reported that approximately one 
hundred and sixty carpenters were affected 
by the dispute which lasted from June 6, 1931, 
to June 16. The union has reported that on 
June 15 twenty-five carpenters employed by 
five contractors ceased work. It was reported 
that some of the contractors did not make 
the reduction at that time and their em- 
ployees were not, therefore, directly involved 
in the dispute. On June 17 work was resumed 
at a rate of ninety cents per hour under an 
agreement between the contractors and the 
union. 


Lasourers, OSHAWA, OntT.—Labourers em- 
ployed on excavation work by a_ sub-con- 
tractor for a building ceased work on June 22, 
1931, because certain workmen had not been 
paid their wages when due. The main con- 
tractor paid the wages and work was resumed 
within a few hours. 


Truck Drivers, Epmonton, Auta—Truck 
drivers, including a number driving their own 
irucks, engaged on road construction near 
Edmonton ceased work on June 18, 1931, de- 
manding an increase in the rate paid for 
hauling gravel, also objecting to the high 
prices charged for gasoline and oil at the 
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location of the work. It was finally arranged 
that one trucker should take a sub-contract 
for the hauling at nine cents per cubic yard 
mile instead of eight cents and that the price 
of gasoline would be reduced two cents per 
gallon and the price of oil twenty cents per 
quart. The dispute was, therefore, terminated 
on June 23. 
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Lasourers, Victoria, B.C—Labourers em- 
ployed by the city of Victoria on relief work 
near the city at $1 per day and board ceased 
work on June 18 demanding $4 per day. The 
matter was taken up with the City Council 
which refused to increase the rate, the men 
returning to work on June 23. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts im various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1931, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1930. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the sev- 
eral countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these sta- 
tistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in May 
was 33, and 21 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 54 disputes 
im progress during the month involving 18,500 
workpeople with a time loss of 214,000 work- 
ing days for the month. Of the 33 disputes 
beginning in the month, 12 were over pro- 
posed reductions in wages, 10 on other wage 
questions, 5 on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons, 4 on 
other questions of working arrangements and 
2 on questions of trade union principle. Settle- 
ments were reached in 33 disputes, of which 
9 were in favour of workpeople, 8 in favour of 
employers and 16 ended in compromises; in 
the case of three other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


The strike of 2.500 bricklayers and labourers 
at Glasgow, Paisley, Falkirk, etc., which began 
April 27, over an adjustment in wage rates 
involving a decrease for bricklayers was 
terminated May 23 when a compromise was 
reached. 


Esthonia 


During the year 1930, the number of estab- 
lishments involved in strikes was 38 and the 
number of workers 1,547. The time loss was 
12,077 working days for the year. 


France 


No settlement was reported of the strike 
involving about 120,000 textile workers in the 
Roubaix-Tourcoing district which began May 
18 and was mentioned in the June Lasour 
GAZETTE, 


Australia 


The number of disputes reported for the 
third quarter of 1980 was 35 involving 212 es- 
tablishments and directly affecting 10,844 
workers. The time loss for this period was 
113,031 working days with an estimated loss 
in wages of £124,025. 


India 


The number of disputes in existence during 
the year 1980 was 148, involving 196,301 
workers with a time loss of 2,261,731 working 
days. Of the 148 disputes, 69 were over 
wages, 4 over bonus, 34 over personnel, 7 over 
leave and hours, and the remaining 34 over 
other questions. Settlements were reached in 
147 disputes of which the workers were suc- 
cessful in 36, partially successful in 22 and un- 
successful in 89. 


Philippine Islands 


The number of strikes reported for the year 
1929 was 26, involvimg 4,939 workers. Of the 
26 disputes, 13 were for higher wages and the 
remaining 13 over other questions. In the 
case of 10 of the disputes, the settlement was 
in favour of workers and in 16 cases in favour 
of employers. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in the 
year 1930 was 653, involving 158,114 workers 
with a time loss of 2,730,368 working days. 
The industries in which the larger number of 
workers were involved in disputes were cloth- 
ing with 54,177 workers involved, coal mining 
with 35,403 workers, building trades with 25,- 
529 workers, and textiles with 11,553 workers. 
Of the 653 disputes beginning in the year, 303 
were Over wages questions, 14 over hours, 170 
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over union questions and 166 over other 
questions. Settlements were made during the 
year in 667 disputes, of which 294 were in 
favour of employers, 167 in favour of em- 
ployees, 159 ended in compromises and 47 
were otherwise settled. 

The number of disputes beginning in April, 
1931, was 47, and 41 were in effect at the end 
of the month. The number of workers in- 
volved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 14,855, and the time loss 598,525 
working days for the month. 


A strike of 7,000 anthracite coal miners at 
collieries in the Panther Creek Valley, Penn- 
sylvania, lasted from April 4 to May 2. The 
strikers demanded that operating conditions 
be changed so as to distribute work to a larger 
number of miners but work was resumed 
under previous conditions. Another strike of 
5,700 anthracite coal miners in Schuylkill and 
Northumberland Counties, Pennsylvania, was 
also unsuccessful. This strike was against the 
temporary closing of a section of one colliery. 


Canadian National Institute for the Blind 


The annual report of the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind reviews the activities 
of that body during the year ended March 31, 
1931. The general secretary states that “the 
year under review has been rendered exceed- 
ingly difficult by complications resulting from 
commercial depression with consequent gen- 
eral unemployment In spite of these difficul- 
ties the Institute has maintained its services 
in every field on a level with those of the 
previous year while in a number of instances 
services have been expanded and new lines 
added. Sales of goods produced by Institute 
industries and home workers compare favour- 
ably with the high record set for the previous 
year. In spite of lower prices, on the average, 
for these commidities the subsidies on these 
industries show fair comparison with the year 
previous and in some instances show reduc- 
tions, while at the same time cash benefits to 
the blind have been maintained or increased. 
Registration, prevention of blindness and con- 
servation of vision, field work, home teaching, 
salesroom, workshop employment, placement 
work and helpful services of a general charac- 
ter have been energetically prosecuted. 

The report of the assistant general secretary 
emphasizes the importance of recent enact- 
ment by the Ontario Legislature of the Blind 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which was 
summarized in the Lasour GazerrTs, May, 
1931, page 531. Reference is made also to the 
amendment to the Federal Election Act as 
regards blind voters. The effect of this amend- 
ment is to provide a new alternative method 
in which blind persons may vote. Heretofore 
the ballots of blind voters have been marked 
by the deputy returning officer in the presence 
cof the poll clerk and agents for the candi- 
dates; under the amendment they may still 
be so marked, but alternatively the blind 
voter may bring a friend with him to the 
polling station, and upon both the voter and 
his friend taking the proper oaths they may 
go together into a voting compartment where 
the friend may mark the blind voter’s ballot. 

30505—3 


The report of the National Supervision of 
Industrial Placement reviews the steps that 
must be taken to rehabilitate blind persons in 
industry and business. While business de- 
pression has hampered the work of rehabilita- 
tion, methods have now been solidified to 
ensure more permanent success. Detailed 
after-care 1s now carried on in the Western 
Ontario and Quebec divisions “ where full-time 
placement agents attend to every problem 
that arises and where each \opportunity is 
made to serve its maximum benefit.” Refer- 
ring to the enactment of the Blind Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, it is stated that “social 
workers are unanimous in their opinion that 
this is one of the most progressive pieces of 
social legislation ever passed and it should be 
of immense value in making industrial place- 
ments in Ontario in the future.” 

A new development in the past year was 
the establishment of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind. Its membership is made up en- 
tirely of blind men and women who. are oper- 
ating small businesses, and who were placed 
almost without exception by the Institute. 
During the last year a total of $2)831.51 was 
distributed to the members as dividends in 
excess of their regular retail profits. 

Placements of blind persons made from 
April 1, 1930, to March, 1931, totalled 782, and 
the payroll of earnings developed during that 
period amounted to $51,005. During the first 
three years of this work, approximately $200,- 
000 has been earned by blind persons as a re- 
sult of the efforts of the Institute’s Placement 
Department. It is estimated that the total 
number of blind persons in Canada is approxi- 
mately 6,800. 





New regulations have been issued under the 
Public Health Act of Saskatchewan, govern- 
ing respectively the plumbing and drainage of 
premises and disposal of sewage; apartment 
blocks; barber shops; tourist camps; and bake 
shops. 
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GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


Amendment to Reduce Maximum Annuity Purchasable from the 
Government 


A N Act to amend the Government An- 

nuities Act was introduced in the Sen- 
ate by the Hon. G. D, Robertson, Minister 
of Labour, on May 26, and was assented to on 
June 11. The text of the Act is as follows:— 

An Act to Amend The Government Annui- 
ties Act. , 

1. Subsection one of section eight of the Gov-- 
ernment Annuities Act, chapter seven of the Re- 
vised Statutes of Canada, 1927, is repealed, and 
the following is substituted therefor:— 

“8. (1) An annuity shall not be granted or 
issued on the life of any person other than the 
actual annuitant, nor for an amount less than 
ten dollars a year; and the total amount payable 
by way of annuity or annuities to any annuit- 
ant or to joint annuitants shall not exceed twelve 
hundred dollars a year.” nee 

2. This Act shall not affect any existing con- 
tract for an annuity. 

The Hon. G. D. Robertson, Minister of La- 
bour, introducing the measure in the Senate, 
said that this bill amended the original Act 
in only one respect. Section 8 as it now 
stands in that Act reads as follows:: 

“An annuity shall not be granted or issued on 
the life of any person other than the actual an- 
nuitant, or for an amount less than ten dollars 
a year; and the total amount payable by way 
of an annuity or annuities to any annuitant 
or to joint annuitants shall not exceed $5,000 a 


“The amendment proposed in the Bill that 
is now before the House provides that the 
maximum shall be reduced from $5,000 to 
$1,200. The reason for the change is this: 
Only a few of the annuities purchased amount 
to more than $1,200 per year, or $100 per 
month. The average of the annuities pur- 
chased during the past year, for example—and 
there were roughly 1,700 of them—amounted 
to about $444. Occasionally, however, some 
person will come along and lay down $60,000 
or more and purchase an annuity of $5,000, 
which is the maximum under the Act.” 

The Minister recalled that the Annuities 
Act originated in this House and was intro- 
duced by the Right Hon. Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, the then Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce. The purpose of the Act, he said, was 
to give frugal persons in the humbler walks 
of life an opportunity to put their savings into 
a safe investment, the equivalent of a security 
backed by the Government. Originally the 
largest annuity possible was $600 per year. Sub- 
sequently this was increased to $1,000, and a 
few years later to $5,000. Experience, the 
Minister continued, had indicated to the De- 
partment and the officers responsible for the 
administration of the Act that no good pur- 


pose is being served by the sale of annuities 
of from $2,000 to $5,000 a year to a very few 
persons, and that it would be better to en- 
courage a wider sale among the poorer classes 
of people. Therefore it was the Department’s 
view, which was approved by the Government, 
that the maximum amount payable as an an- 
nuity should be reduced to approximately 
the limit prior to 1920. The purpose of the 
Bill was to give effect to that view. 

Senator Robertson stated that last year 
1,772 annuities were sold, of which 1,482 were 
for amounts of less than $600, and 212 were for 
amounts between $600 and $1,200. That is, 
1,694, out of the total of 1,772 fell within the 
limit that is now proposed. Nine were for 
amounts ranging from $2,500 to $5,000, 16 
for amounts between $2,000 and $2,500, 15 
for amounts between $1,500 and $2,000 and 
38 for amounts between $1,200 and $1,500. 


The Prime Minister, in moving the second 
reading of the bill in the House of Com- 
mons on June 23, said:— 

“The House is familiar with the history of 
government annuities. The late Sir Richard 
Cartwright gave the matter a great deal of 
personal attention. Originally it was intended 
that the Government Annuities Act should 
provide for persons of small means who would 
secure an annuity for their old age. Gradually 
and later there came an increase in the 
amount that might be payable under the 
statute until at the last the present maximum 
of $5,000 was fixed. In view of the fact that 
the government itself defrays the costs of ad- 
ministration, and the rate of interest upon 
which computations with respect to annuities 
are made is four per cent— which, as the 
House knows, is a very high rate—it has been 
suggested in many quarters that the fund is 
hardly solvent, because with the prolonging 
of life consequent upon modern scientific 
knowledge being applied to diet and hygiene, 
it is obvious that the old time computations 
of the pericd during which an assured might 
live must be based upon a lower interest rate 
than four per cent, which is the figure that 
has been used in connection with our annuity 
tables. Therefore the actuaries of the depart- 
ment, having gone over the matter roughly, 
are satisfied that we should not carry so large 
an annuity as $5,000 without making an 
amendment of our rates. That, of course, is 
undesirable, and so the suggestion by those 
who have the responsibility for administration 
—from the standpoint of pure administration 
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apart from policy—is that $1,200 would be a 
reasonable maximum.” 

Later in the debate, Mr. Bennett referred 
to the suggested extension of the principle of 
annuities to include other kinds of social in- 
surance. “The time will come,” he said, “when 
those matters will be considered on a contribu- 
tory basis, which means that the contribu- 
tion made is the premium paid for the in- 
surance granted, whether it be old age insur- 
ance, unemployment or invalidity insurance, 
or whatever it may be. Insurance of any kind 
involves a premium and the premium must 
be based upon some consideration of facts 
and not fancy. We endeavoured in the first 
instance to base our premium rate upon a due 
and proper appreciation of the state absorbing 
certain charges, for the benefit of the man in 
whom we desired to encourage the habit of 
thrift, but advantage has been taken of this 
not only with respect to income tax but other- 
wise, and the officials of the department have 
endeavoured to set a rate based upon the 
scheme which was originally launched and to 
provide an annuity of $1,200 which represents 
fairly now the $600 which was in the minds of 
those who put forward the scheme in the first 
instance.” 

The Hon. Peter Heenan, formerly Minister 
of Labour, considered the bill a very import- 
ant measure, and was confident that no mem- 
ber on his side of the House would oppose it. 
He thought the impression that the annuity 
system was losing money should be corrected; 
possibly it was being administered at a loss, 
but it should be remembered that the revenue 
derived from the premiums was placed in the 


Consolidated revenue fund 
earned no interest. 

The Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King also 
approved the purpose of the measure. He had 
believed for some years past that the annuities 
system might be broadened out into a scheme 
of social insurance generally. “When the An- 
nuities Act was introduced,” he continued, 
“some doubt was expressed as to the advan- 
tage which would be taken of a measure of 
that kind. The statistics of the department 
now prove conclusively that the people of 
Canada generally are appreciative of legisla- 
tion of the kind, whereby through making a 
certain contribution themselves towards un- 
foreseen contingencies, the state is placed in a 
position to protect them in a time of emer- 
gency. Annuities soon become a form of old 
age insurance, and as such are of service to the 
state as well as to individual, in the relief they 
afford in times of need to those who are of 
advanced years. If the Annuities Act per- 
forms a service in that regard, it seems to me 
the measure might be broadened out to in- 
clude all forms of social insurance.” 

Mr. Henri Bourassa said that this was the 
only form of insurance so far carried by the 
government, but alternately it would become 
the nucleus of the various forms of social 
insurances which the government would have 
to take over and operate before long. 

Mr. G. G. Coote (Macleod) suggested that 
the limit of $1,200 was not sufficient for joint 
annuities; and he expressed the hope that the 
majority of the people would be able to enjoy 
a larger annuity when they gave up active 
work. 


and therefore 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN MANITOBA AND NEW BRUNSWICK 
IN 1931 


bf ae following is a summary of the prin- 

cipal measures relating to labour matters 
enacted by the Legislatures of Manitoba and 
New Brunswick during their recent sessions. 


The Legislature of Manitoba was in session 
from January 27 to April 20, 1931, and that 
of New Brunswick from February 12 to 
March 26, 1931. 


Manitoba 


Unemployment Relief —An Act to authorize 
the implementing of the Unemployment Re- 
lief Act, 1930, of the Parliament of Canada, 
and to validate certain orders in council and 
the by-laws of certain municipalities passed 
in pursuance thereof, empowers the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council, as from the passing 
of the Dominion Unemployment Relief Act, 
1930, to authorize the payment of the neces- 
sary sums from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, and the doing of all things needful for 
the carrying out of the provisions of the Act. 

30505—34 


Money required by the province for the pur- 
pose of unemployment relief work may be 
raised by way of loan. Municipalities are 
empowered to pass by-laws under the Muni- 
cipal Act for the purposes of the Dominion 
Unemployment Relief Act and by-laws already 
so passed are validated. Special provision 
is made to enable the City of Winnipeg to 
pass by-laws for the raising of a sum not ex- 
ceeding $400,000 without submitting them to 
a vote of the ratepayers. A by-law of the 
City of St. Boniface is also confirmed. 
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Department of Labour—The Department 
of Labour Act, which is to come into force 
on proclamation, provides for the creation of 
a Department of Labour charged with the ad- 
ministration of such statutes as may be as- 
signed to it and of certain specified laws re- 
lating to industrial workers. Among these is 
the Bureau of Labour Act, 1915, which estab- 
lishes a Bureau whose duties include the col- 
lection and publication of information and 
statistics relating to employment, wages and 
hours of labour, co-operation, strikes, lock- 
outs or other labour difficulties, trades unions, 
labour organization and other subjects of in- 
terest to workingmen. 


Minimum Wages for Boys—An amendment 
to the Minimum Wage Act brings boys under 
eighteen years of age within the scope of that 
Act which has hitherto applied only to female 
workers. 


Master and Servant —An amendment to the 
Master and Servants Act enables any justice 
in Manitoba to take an information or com- 
plaint under the Act, and to issue a warrant 
or summons requiring the person complained 
against to appear before a justice entitled to 
hear and determine the case. Formerly the 
warrant or summons was issued by a justice 
entitled to hear the case, namely, a justice in 
the municipality or judicial division in which 
the person complained against resides or, in 
the case of a clerk, journeyman, apprentice 
or servant deserting his service, then in the 
municipality in which such person is found. 
A section added to the Act provides that 
nothing therein shall curtail, abridge or defeat 
any civil or other remedy for the recovery of 
wages or damages by a servant, or of dam- 
ages by a master, except in so far as a com- 
plaint under the Act has been determined by 
order of a justice. 


Group Insurance—An amendment to the 
Income Tax Act repeals that paragraph which 
exerapted from taxation the amount paid by 
any corporation or joint stock company in 
group insurance premiums on the lives of all 
its employees. 


Advance Polls—In the revision and amend- 
ment of the Election Act it was provided that 
advance polls should be open from one p.m. 
to ten pm. on the Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday preceding the election. The hours were 
formerly from six am. to eight p.m. The 
penalty for using undue influence is now a 
fine of $200 or one year’s imprisonment in- 
stead of a fine of $100 to $300 or one to six 
months’ imprisonment or imprisonment with- 
out option of a fine. 


Mothers’ Allowances—The sections of the 
Child Welfare Act which relate to mothers’ 
allowances were the subject of several amend- 
ments. Allowances are now payable in re- 
spect of a child born in Canada, or a child 
whose father or mother at the time of the 
death of the father or his confinement in a 
hospital for mental diseases or his total and 
permanent disability was, or, if living is, a 
British subject, or a child whose mother, if the 
father at his death was not a British subject 
by naturalization, subsequently becomes a 
naturalized British subject. The Child Wel- 
fare Board is empowered to grant and rescind 
allowances and to fix the amount. 


School Attendance—An amendment to the 
School Attendance Act charges the principals 
of school districts, except those in cities, with 
the duty of reporting monthly to the Depart- 
ment of Education the name, age and address 
of each pupil reported to the school attend- 
ance officer during the month. 


Unemployment Insurance—On March 5, the 
Legislature passed a resolution in the follow- 
ing terms:— 

“That whereas there is urgent necessity for 
the estabhishment of a system of unemployment 
insurance; and whereas after an exhaustive in- 
quiry by a committee of the Federal Govern- 
ment, recommendation was made in favour of 
the establishment of an unemployment insurance 
scheme for the whole Dominion: Therefore be 
it resolved that the Legislature goes on record 
favouring the principle of unemployment insur- 
ance and urges the Dominion Government to 
call a Federal-Provincial conference to consider 
means by which a Dominion-wide system of un- 
employment insurance will be established; and 
be it further resolved, that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Hon. the Premier of Can- 
ada, the Hon. the Minister of Labour for Can+ 
ada, and to all the Hon. Premiers of the re- 
spective provinces in the Dominion.” 


Health Insurance, Etc—On March 31, the 
following resolution was adopted :— 

Resolved, that whereas at the last session of 
this Legislature the following resolution was 
unanimously passed, namely:— 

“Whereas, owing to fear of inability to pay, 
many persons do not avail themselves of medi- 
cal services and hospital facilities; And Where- 
as the public health is a matter of paramount 
importance, not only to the individual, but also 
to the State; And Whereas it is in the public 
interest to extend the practice of preventive 
medicine and to make more readily available 
medical services and hospital facilities to a 
greater number of persons; Be It Resolved, 
that the Minister of Health and Public Wel- 
fare be requested to consider the making of a 
comprehensive departmental enquiry and re 
port to this House regarding the following 
matters, namely: 1, Preventive Medicine; 2, 
Muncipalization of medical and hospital ser- 
vices; 3, Logical health areas; 4, Health In- 
surance and other practical methods for the 
more equal distribution of the cost of illness; 
5, Public medical services; 6, Practical methods 
for making special required methods of diag- 
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nosis and treatment in certain diseases more 
readily available. Such departmental report 
to form the basis for investigation and consider- 
ation by a Special Select Committee of this 
House, to be later appointed for the purpose 
of co-operation with the Minister of Health 
and Public: Welfare in the formation of a com- 
prehensive public health scheme for the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba, with a view to providing 
more efficient and economical public health 
services.” 

Therefore be it Further Resolved, that a 
special select committee be appointed to in- 
quire into, study and consider the report of 
the Department of Health and Public Welfare, 
on the matters mentioned in the said resolu- 
tion. And that such Committee have power to 
sit during the present session and in the recess 
after adjournment or prorogation, and in due 
course to report to this House the recommen- 
dation of said committee. Such committee to 
consist of the following persons, namely: Hon. 
Mr. Montgomery, Mrs. Rogers, Messrs, Beres- 
ford, Campbell, Farmer, McGavin, Morton, 
Poole, Rutledge, Schultz, and the mover of 
this motion (Mr. Pratt)”, 


Bilis not Passed—Two Bills to amend the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act introduced by 
Mr. Queen were ruled out of order on the 
ground that they would increase the annual 
assessment on employers which was in the 
nature of a tax, and would also be a charge 
on the public revenue, and that they should 
therefore be recommended by message to His 


Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. These 
Bills would have repealed the clause of the 
Act requiring a workman claiming compen- 
sation for hernia to show that at the time of 
the occurrence of the strain or other accident, 
he immediately reported his condition to his 
employer or ceased work and reported within 
seventy-two hours. 

Two bills to amend the Shops Regulation 
Act also failed to pass, one being negatived 
on motion for second reading and the other 
withdrawn. The first would have provided 
for the closing of all classes of shops within 
the meaning of the Act from noon on Wed- 
nesday until seven a.m. on Thursday in each 
week from January 1, to September 30. The 
second Bill would have enabled city councils 
to pass by-laws providing that the owner or 
occupier of any shop affected thereby may 
file a declaration in writing with the council 
within one month after the passing of the by- 
law and annually thereafter declaring his in- 
tention to close his shop for the half-holiday 
and for the hours specified in the by-law on 
any other day of the week than that men- 
tioned in the by-law with the exception of 
Sunday. <A clause similar to the above was 
inserted in the Winnipeg Charter but speci- 
fying that Wednesday or Saturday shall be 
chosen. 


New Brunswick 


Unemployment Relief—An Act to Provide 
Funds for the Relief of the Unemployed in 
Incorporated Towns, Cities and Municipalities 
authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to borrow by the issue of debentures a sum 
not exceeding $60,000 for the purpose of meet- 
ing the expenses incurred in carrying out an 
agreement between the province and the Do- 
minion of Canada under the provisions of the 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, enacted by 
the Parliament of Canada. 


Safety of Electrical Workers—The Elec- 
trical Energy Act, which comes into force on 
proclamation, prohibits the installation of 
electrical equipment in any manner except 
that permitted or prescribed by the Canadian 
Electrical Code. Among the subjects regard- 
ing which the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil is empowered to make regulations are the 
safety of workmen, the permits to be obtained 
before doing electrical work, and the appoint- 
ment, duties and powers of inspectors. 


Chauffeurs’ Licences—An amendment to 
the Motor Vehicle Act provides that the Min- 
ister of Public Works shall suspend the 
driver’s licence, which includes a chauffeur’s 
licence, of any person convicted of centain 


specified offences. The licence is to remain 
suspended until such person gives proof of 
financial responsibility to the Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles in the form of a bond of an 
approved guarantee company, or a certificate 
of insurance or deposit of a sum of money. 
If the Registrar finds that such person was, 
at the time of the offence for which he was 
convicted, employed by the owner of the 
motor vehicle as a chauffeur or motor vehicle 
operator he may, if the owner of the vehicle 
submits proof of financial responsibility, re- 
lieve the chauffeur of the necessity of giving 
such proof in his own behalf. 


Statute Labour—The Highway Act was 
amended by the repeal of those sections which 
provided for the performance of statute labour 
in lieu of the payment of road tax. 


Old Age Pensions—The Old Age Pensions 
Act was amended so that agreements with the 
Government of Canada under any Old Age 
Pensions Act of the Dominion might provide 
for the payment by the Dominion to the 
province of a sum not less than one-half of the 
amount expended by the province for pen- 
sions. 
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Civil Service Superannuation—The Public 
Service Superannuation Act, which is to 
come into force on proclamation, provides 
for the payment of superannuation allowances 
to employees who have been at least ten years 
in the public service of the province and are 
retired owing to age or ill-health. Provision 
is also made for the payment of pensions to 
dependants of superannuates and of employees 
entitled to superannuation. Every employee 
may be retired at the age of seventy years. 
Male employees may be retired at sixty-five 
years and female employees at fifty-five years 
of age if they have been in the service for 


thirty years or longer. The superannuation 
allowance is calculated upon the average salary 
of the employee during the last three years of 
service and equals one-fiftieth of such average 
salary for each year of service with a miximum 
of thirty-fiftieths. In no case may the allow- 
ance exceed $2,000 per annum. A _ pension 
equal to one-half the amount to which the 
employee would have been entitled is payable 
to a widow until death or remarriage, to chil- 
dren under eighteen years of age who are 
orphans or whose mother has remarried, and, 
where no widow or children survive, to other 
dependants. 


Uniform Labour Laws Proposed by Conference of United States 
Governors 


A conference of representatives of ten 
eastern States of the United States was held 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in June, at the 
invitation of Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania, for the purpose of reaching an 
agreement as to a possible basis for uniform 
labour legislation. Approval was given to 
proposals for uniform laws dealing with the 
subjects of workmen’s compensation, employ- 
ment offices, the employment of women and 
minors, and industrial health. 


In regard to the employment of women, it 
was considered that there should be uniform 
laws: providing for minimum wages, a forty- 
eight-hour week of six days of eight hours, 
with thirty minutes for lunch, elimination 
of work between 10 pm. and 6 am. and 
in the manufacturing industries, hotels and 
restaurants seating provisions. It was also 
suggested that each State set up and enforce 
minimum standards of experience and training 
for its inspectors, and that the work of 
enforcing the women’s and child labour Jaws 
should be placed in the hands of a special- 
ized group of inspectors. 

The minimum age recommended for minors 
in employment is 16 years during school hours 
and 14 years outside of those hours. Employ- 
ment certificates should be demanded of all 
minors under 18. A forty-eight-hour week of 
six days was recommended for minors of 14 
to 16, with lunch periods of thirty minutes, 
and night work prohibited between 6 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. 


For minors between 16 and 18 the forty- 
eight-hour week should prevail, the confer- 
ence declared, but night work for girls should 
be prohibited between 7 pm. and 6 am., 
and for boys between 10 pm. and 6 am. A 
mandatory minimum wage for children under 
18 was also proposed. Additional compensa- 
tion, it was agreed, should be provided for 
minors illegally employed and who are 
znjured at their work. Further consideration 


of continuation school work for those minors 
who leave school for jobs was recommended. 

In the sphere of industrial health the con- 
ference recommended uniform laws regulating 
drinking water for workers, adequate toilet 
facilities, wash and dressing rooms, lunch 
rooms and cleanliness in the work rooms; 
also that reports on all occupational diseases, 
and accident prevention measures, should be 
made mandatory. 

The workmen’s compensation laws of the 
ten States vary greatly, but a $20 maximum 
and a $10 minimum weekly payment were 
recommended as a fair compensation. The 
conference approved of coverage for all 
occupational diseases and all hazardous 
occupations in which one or more persons 
are employed, but considered that farm and 
domestic service should be exempted from 
compensation. 

Full medical service for injured workers was 
recommended, as well as formation of staffs 
of physicians; and the assistance of counsel for 
adjudication of compensation laws and the 
regulation of legal fees. Another recom- 
mendation was for payment by insurance 
carriers of compensation for deaths when 
there are no dependants, the fund to be used 
for rehabilitation work. 

Adoption was recommended of the schedule 
loss tables of the Federal Longshoremen and 
Harbour Workers Compensation Act for use 
as the standard measurement for permanent 
partial disabilities. 

The committee which studied the question 
emphasized the necessity for uniformity in 
the laws regulating public and private 
employment bureaus, and co-operation with 
the United States Employment Service. 
Annual appropriations for State public 
employment offices, it was agreed, should be 
based on a minimum appropriation of 5 cents 
per capita. For private bureaus, the licence 
fee should be adequate to prevent the 
exploitation of applicants. 
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WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Order Governing Female Employees in the Food Trades 


oe Act establishing minimum wages for 
women workers in Nova Scotia was first 
enacted in 1920. It was proclaimed in force 
on May 1, 1924, but no Board under its provi- 
sions was appointed until March 8, 1930. The 
firs; Order of the Board—that governing 
female employees in laundries, dry cleaning 
establishments and dye works in the city of 
Halifax—was issued on August 5, 1930, and 
became effective on October 1, 1930. Since 
then, five Orders have been put into effect. 
The first five Orders were detailed in the 
Lasour Gazertr, January, 1931, page 34. The 
sixth—(Order No. 2a, governing female em- 


Population Group 


Cities and towns 17,000 population and over.,.........-..+- 





All towns under 17,000 population...............eeeeeeeeeees 


The hours of work and board allowance 
are prescribed as follows: 


Hours of Work: 

(a) The work period for which these mini- 
mum wages shall be paid shall not be less than 
44 nor more than 50 hours per week. 

(b) Work in excess of 50 hours per week 
shall be counted as overtime and shall be 
paid for at not less than the minimum wage 
rates fixed by this order, reckoned on the 
basis of a 50-hour week. 

(c) Work for less than 44 hours per week 
may be counted as short-time and shall be 
paid for at not less than the minimum wage 
rates fixed by this order, reckoned propor- 
tionately to the regular weekly period in 
the establishment. 

(d) The Wage minimums shall be payable 
for the work-period in any establishment with- 
in the limits of from 44 to 50 hours per week. 
Any worker losing time during the operation 
of an establishment may be paid proportion- 
ately for the actual number of hours worked. 


Board Allowance :— 

Where lodging is furnished by employer 
there may be deducted from the wage a sum 
which shall be not more than Two Dollars 
($2.00) per week, and for Board not more than 
Four Dollars ($4.00) per week, or single meals 
in excess of twenty-five cents (.25) per meal. 


ployees in the “food trades,” including the 
making of confectionery, biscuits, chocolates, 
grocery specialties, together with bakeries 
and all allied industries in the cities and 
incorporated towns in Nova Scotia)—was 
officially announced to take effect on July 6, 
1931. 


Order No. 2a.—Governing Female Em- 
ployees in the Food Trades in 
Cities and Towns 


The wage provisions of the Order are set 
forth in the following table:— 








Experienced Inexperienced Young girls under 
workers Adults over 18 years years 
$11 00 6 months at $ 9 00 6 months at $ 7 00 
6 months at 10 00 6 months at 8 50 
6 months at 10 00 
$10 00 6 months at $ 8 00 6 months at $ 6 00 
6 months at 9 00 6 months at 7 50 
6 months at 9 00 
Permits—The Order provides that the 


Board may issue permits for lower wages on 
behalf of aged or handicapped workers. It 
may also grant permits of variation or sus- 
pension of any of these regulations in case of 
exceptional conditions. Employers or em- 
ployees are invited to consult the Board 
regarding any problems which this order may 
concern. 

The sections relating to deductions for ab- 
sence, payment while employees wait on the 
premises, penalties, and posting of the order 
in a conspicuous position in the premises, are 
the same as in the former orders. 





The following resolution, originating with 
the Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council, was 
adopted recently by other Trades and Labour 
Councils throughout Canada:— 

“Resolved that this Council reiterate its 
former stand on the question of unemploy- 
ment insurance, and urges upon the govern- 
ment of Canada immediate action in securing 
the necessary statistical information to enable 
it to have established at the earliest possible 
date a system of Unemployment Insurance. 
And, pending its enactment that the appro- 
priation of funds be continued to provide em- 
ployment or edaquate relief for those who, 
through no fault of their own, are unable ta 
secure a livelihood.” 
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WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 


Orders Governing Employment in the Fur Industry 


HE Minimum Wage Board of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec recently issued Order 
No. 13, governing female employees in the 
fur industry in the city and island of Montreal 
and a radius of ten miles around and beyond 
the island, and Order No. 138A to apply to 
the same class of employees in the rest of 
the province. Both Orders become effective 
on September 1. Earlier Orders of the Board 
were detailed in the Lasour Gazertr, May, 
1930, page 522, and May, 1929, page 489, and 
im previous issues. 


Order No. 13—Governing female employ- 
ees in the Fur Industy in the City and Island 
of Montreal and a radius of ten miles 
around and beyond the Island. 


Minimum—No wage shall be less per week 
than is set forth in the following table:— 

Haperienced workers—After 24 months’ ex- 
perience at the trade, no female worker shall 
be paid less than $12.50. 

Apprentices—Beginners, not less than $7; 
after 6 months’ experience, $8; after 12 months’ 
experience, $9.50; after 18 months’ exiperi- 
ence, $11. 

Hours of Work—The work period for which 
these minimum wages shall be paid shall be 
44 hours per week. 

(a) Work in excess of the above work-period 
shall be counted as overtime and shall be paid 
for at not less than time and a half. 

(b) Work for less than the above work- 
period may be counted as short-time and be 
paid for pro rata of the minimum wages fixed 
by this Order. 

(c) The total of working hours cannot in 
any case exceed 55 hours per week unless a 
special permit has been obtained from the 
Public Buildings and Industrial Establishments 
Inspection Department. 

Maximum of Apprentices—The number of 
apprentices shall not exceed one-half of the 
total female working force. Temporary em- 
ployees, whose term of employment does not 
exceed one month, shall not be subject to this 
rule, nor be included in this calculation. 

Piece Work—The wages paid to each time- 
worker and to each pieceworker during the 
first six months’ employment in the industry 


shall conform to this Order. In the case of 
pieceworkers of more than six months’ experi- 
ence, it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent re- 
ceive wages conformable to this Order. 

Deductions for Absence—No deduction below 
the minimum wage line for absence shall ex- 
ceed the value of the time lost, reckoned pro- 
portionately to a working period of 44 hours. 

Waiting—Any employee required to wait on 
the premises shall be paid for the time thus 
spent. Pieceworkers shall be paid for all wait- 
ing time at a rate not less than that fixed 
for the class to which they belong. 

Permits—The Board may issue permits for 
lower wages on behalf of aged or handicapped 
workers. It may also grant permits of varia- 
tion or suspension of any of these regulations 
in case of exceptional conditions. Employers 
and employees are invited to consult the Board 
regarding any problems which this Order may 
concern. 

Penalties—Any violation of this Order is 
punishable by fine. (Section 12 of the Act.) 

Every establishment is required to post the 
Order in a conspicuous place in the shop, amid 
the Order is subject to annual revision by the 
Board. 

The wages and hours provisions of Order 
No. 13A are as follows: 


Order No. 13a—Governing female em- 
ployees in the Fur Industry of the Province 
of Quebec with the exception of the City 
and Island of Montreal and a radius of 10 
miles around and beyond the Island. 


Minimum—No wage shall be less per week 
than is set forth in the following table:— 


Experienced Workers—After 24 months’ ex- 
perience at the trade, no female worker shall 
be paid less than $10. 

Apprentices—Beginners, not less than $6; 
after 6 months’ experience, $7; after 12 months’ 
experience, $8; after 18 months’ experience, $9. 

Hours of Work.—The work period for which 
these minimum wages shall be paid shall be 
50 hours per week. Work in excess of the 
above work-period shall be counted as over- 
time and shall be paid for at not less than 
time and a half. 

In all other respects the provisions are the 
same as Order No. 138. 





Women’s Minimum Wages Regulations in Manitoba 


The Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba 
issued in May a new regulation to take the 
place of Regulation No. 4, which governs 
beauty parlours and hairdressing establish- 
ments. While the repealed regulation only 
concerned female employees in beauty par- 
lours and _ hairdressing establishments, the 
new order also includes barber shops and gov- 
erns the employment of boys under 18 years 


of age. (The repealed regulation was issued 
in June, 1925, and was detailed in the Lasour 
GazettE for July, 1925, page 676.) The new 
regulation does not make any major changes. 
Wage rates remain as formerly, viz: $12 per 
week for experienced employees; $8 per week 
for the first six months; $9.50 per week for 
the second six months, and $11 per week for 
the third six months. 
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As regards hours of labour, the new regula- 
tion remains unchanged with the exception 
that the clause relating to overtime now per- 
mits that overtime may be worked “not oft- 
ener for any employee than 20 days in ome 
year.’ The former regulation specified only 
12 days. 


Wages of Women 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour recently published 
Bulletin 85, entitled “Wages of Women in 
Thirteen States.” These States are Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Ohio, Delaware, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Georgia, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, South Carolina, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

In general, it is stated, the findings in the 
study may be said to signify that the earn- 
ings of women in manufacturing—and especi- 
ally in certain of the important industries 
that.employ many women—are very irregular; 
that women are subject to much undertime 
work, and their earnings often fall below their 
rates to a very considerable degree. The 
manufacturing industries employing the largest 
numbers of women use the piecework system 
to a great extent. It was found that earn- 
ings frequently were more regular and were 
at higher levels in general mercantile estab- 
lishments than in manufacturing industries, 
but in Jaundries much irregularity appeared, 
and in 5-and-10-cent stores the earnings levels 
generally were the lowest of all. Up to a 
certain point the worker’s experience counted 
for an increase in wages, varying somewhat as 
the industries differed. While there were 
many instances in which women suffered a 
decline in earnings beginning at a compara- 
tively early age, this appeared less likely to 
be the case with those employed in general 
mercantile establishments than with those 
in the other types of industry. 

The median of the week’s earnings recorded 
79,162 women in manufacturing industries in 
13 States ranged from $19.13 in Rhode Island 
in 1920 to $8.35 in Mississippi in 1924. The 
median means that one-half the women 
earned more, one-half less, than the figure 
given. Among the full-time workers in 11 
States, of every 10 timeworkers about 3 
earned $15 or more; about 3, $12 and under 
$15; nearly 2, $10 and under $12; about 1, 
$8 and under $10; and less than 1 earned 
under $8. Of every 10 pieceworkers more 
than 5 earned $15 or over; nearly 2, $12 and 
under $15; and the other 3 were in the other 
3 wage groups. 
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The conditions of labour that are required 
by the new order are the same as in previous 


. orders, provisions being made in regard to 


cleanliness, supply of drinking water, ventila- 
tion, toilet rooms and wash basins, accident 
prevention and first aid. 


in United States 
Women’s Minimum Wages in Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts Minimum Wage Com- 
Mission announced recently that it would pub- 
lish the names of the clothing firms in Fall 
River and New Bedford that have not paid 
to the women and girls employed by them 
the minimum rates of wages established by 
the Commission. As already noted in the 
Lasour Gazettr (June, 1927, page 592), the 
Massachusetts minimum wage law is unique 
in the United States in being advisory rather 
than mandatory in its powers. Compulsory 
powers were omitted from the provisions of 
the law through the fear that to include such 
powers would be unconstitutional, the United 
States Supreme Court having, in 1923, de- 
clared unconstitutional the Minimum Wage 
law of the District of Columbia (LAsour 
(GazeTTE, May, 1923, page 461). 

The recent declaration by the Massachu- 
setts Commission relates to decrees governing 
the employment of female operatives in the 
men’s furnishing and muslin underwear trades, 
which established a minimum rate of $13.75 
for women and girls 16 years of age and over 
who have been in the occupation for a year. 
“Tn a number of instances,’ the Commission 
states, “the wages paid to these concerns are 
far below any minimum rates established 
under the minimum wage decrees. Rates of 
$5, $6, and $7 a week for full-time employment 
are paid to women and girls. In some indi- 
vidual instances, rates as low as $3 and #4 a 
week have been found. Owing to the serious 
business depression, it has been possible for 
these concerns to secure women and girls, and 
men and boys as well, at sub-normal rates of 
wages. The textile cities have suffered a 
great deal during the past two years. They 
need mew industries. The industries they 
need, however, are ones that will pay at least 
a living wage and not take advantage of the 
distress of persons who are out of work.” 
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Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1931 


The government of the Province of Quebec, 
by an Order-in-Council dated June 16, 1931, 
approved Regulation No. 1, of the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 


Regulation No. 1 


Every employer carrying on an industry sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1931, (21 Geo. V, Chap. 100) 
shall prepare and forward so as to reach the 
offices of the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, 73, Grande-Allée, Quebec, on or 
before August 10, 1931, a statement of the 
amount of wages which he estimates will be 
paid to all his employees during the months of 
September, October, November and December, 
1931, on a special form prepared for this pur- 
pose which will be furnished on demand, the 
whole in conformity with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 82 of the said Act. 

If the employer has not produced this state- 
ment on or before the date above mentioned or 
if he has not obtained from the Commission an 


additional delay to produce this statement, he 


_ will be obliged to pay the entire amount for 


which he should have been assessed and, in addi- 
tion to liability to pay compensation for acci- 
dents and to the fine imposed by the Act, an 
addition not to exceed 5% of the assessment due 
will be levied plus an additional amount not to 
exceed 1% of such assessment for each month 
or fraction of a month in default after Septem- 
ber 10, 1931. | 

In the case of under-estimate of the wages 
expected to be paid, the employer in default 
will be charged a flat rate of interest of 5% on 
the deficit as calculated in the amount of his 
final assessment. If on the other hand, there is 
an over-estimate, a similar flat rate of interest 
of 5% on the excess paid will be remitted to 
such employer. 

If it is absolutely impossible to produce this 
statement within the period allowed, a demand 
in writing for additional delay with all the rea- 
sons in support thereof, stated under oath, 
should be made to the Commission so as to reach 
it on or before August 10, 1931. If this applica- 
tion is not allowed, the employer in default will 
be liable to the penalties herein mentioned. 


Workmen’s Compensation in South Africa 


The Minister of Labour recently introduced 
into the House of Assembly of the Union of 
South Africa a Bill to consolidate, amend and 
extend the law relating to workmen’s com- 
pensation. The Bill provides compensation 
for accidents arising out of and in the course 
of employment whereby the workman is 
killed or receives injury necessitating absence 
from work for more than three days, or, where 
the workman is a native, for more than four- 
teen days. Compensation is also granted for 
the following industrial diseases contracted in 
the following occupations:— 








Disease Occupation 








Cyanide rash......... The handling of eyanide 
or any work involy- 
ing the use of cyan- 
ide. 

Lead poisoning or its |The handling of lead or 
sequelae, its preparations or 

compounds or any 
work involving their 
ai: use, 

Mercury poisoning or |Any work involving the 
its sequelae. use of mercury or its 
preparations or com- 
pounds. 

Any mining carried on 
underground by work- 
men other than Asia- 
tics or natives. 


Hookworm 


i rm ees ete 


Among the classes of workers excluded from 
the provisions of the Bill are domestic ser 


vants, unless employed in licensed hotels or 
boarding houses, and persons employed in 
agriculture, unless their employment is in 
connection with any vehicle or machine 
worked by mechanical power. 


Temporary Total Disablement--The Bill 
provides that during any period of temporary 
total disablement as the result of an accident 
a native workman whose earnings do not ex- 
ceed £13 6s. 8d. per month shall receive as 
compensation periodical payments at the rate 
of 60 per cent of his earnings for a period not 
exceeding three months, which may be ex- 
tended for a further period of three months. 
As. noted above, however, a native workman 
is not entitled to payments in respect of the 
first fourteen days of disablement. Moreover, 
where a native receives from his employer 
food, quarters and medical aid, he is not en- 
titled to payments during the first six weeks 
of disablement, and in respect of any period 
thereafter the maximum rate of compensation 
is to be 25 per cent of the native’s earnings. 


Permanent Disablement.—The Bill provides, 
in the event of permanent total disablement, 
for the payment of lump sum awards of £75 
where the native’s monthly earnings do not 
exceed £5, up to £225 where the monthly earn- 
ings do not exceed £13 6s. 8d. For natives 
earning more than £13 6s, 8d. a month the 
lump sum award is calculated as twenty-five 
times the monthly earnings not in excess of 
£20, plus ten times the monthly earnings be- 
tween £20 and £33 6s. 8d. Where the degree 
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of disablement is not total, the lump sum 
award is to be reduced proportionately to the 
degree of disablement. 

An interesting point of principle is illustrated 
by the increased scale of compensation for 
natives with wages over £13 6s. 8d. a month. 
The small minority of natives so treated will 
be those who are approaching European 


standards of life. The purpose of the Bill in 
this respect is apparently to assist such natives, 
when possible, in retaining the standard of 
civilization to which they have struggled. 
Moreover, it appears that in the case of tem- 
porary disablement these natives would receive 


benefits on the European scale except in regard 


to the length of the waiting period. 


Interprovincial Boiler Regulations apply in British Columbia 


Pursuant to the provisions of the newly 
consolidated Boiler Inspection Act of British 
Columbia (Lasour Gazette, May, 1931, page 
530) new regulations were issued in May gov- 
erning boilers and machinery in the province. 
These regulations, with a few variations, con- 
form with the Canadian Interprovincial 
Regulations (Lasour Gazette, July, 1922, page 
705; October, 1922, page 1040). 

The Canadian Interprovincial Regulations 
for the Construction and Inspection of Steam 
Boilers, Unfired Pressure Vessels and Machin- 
ery were drafted at a conference held in 
Winnipeg in September, 1918, and at a subse- 
quent conference held in New Westminster, 
B.C., in April, 1920, were approved by the 
provinces represented, and have been in force 
since that time. These regulations, to meet 
the advance in engineering, required to be re- 
drafted, and for this purpose a conference was 
held at Toronto in May, 1927, at which the 
following delegates were present:— 

Mr. John Peck, Mem. AS.ME., Chief In- 
spector of Steam Boilers and Machinery, New 
Westminster, B.C., representing the Province 
of British Columbia (chairman). . 

Mr. R. N. Blackburn, Wh. Sc., ME.IC., 
Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers, Regina, 
Sask., representing the Province of Saskat- 
chewan (secretary). 

Mr. F. W. Hobson, Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers, Edmonton, Alberta, representing the 
Province of Alberta. 

Mr. R. A. Stewart, Ass. Mem. A.S.M.E., 
Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers, Winnipeg, 
Man., representing the Province of Manitoba. 

Mr. D. M. Medcalf, Mem. A.S.M.E., Chief 
Inspector of Steam Boilers, Toronto, Ont., 
representing the Province of Ontario. 

Mr. N. S. Walsh, Ass. Mem. EL.C., Mem. 
A.1.E.E., Provincial Examiner of Steam Boilers 
and Machinery, Montreal, representing the 
Province of Quebec. 

While the primary object of these regula- 
tions, it is stated, is to secure safe boilers, the 
standardization of design and construction is 
an important desideratum for economic pro- 
duction, and the maintenance of a good stand- 
ard both of design and workmanship is of 


vital importance not only to steam users but 
it is also in the best interests of the industrial 
welfare of the Dominion. The members of 
the Conference have endeavoured to keep all 
of the above objectives in view and hope that 
the general adoption of these regulations 
throughout the Dominion will materially 
assist in the furtherance of these aims. 

The Canadian Interprovincial code commit- 
tee for 1931 is composed of the following mem- 
bers:—Messrs, D. M. Medtalf, Mem. A.S.M.E., 
Toronto, Ont. (chairman); T. M. Inglis, 
A.M.E.LC., Regina, Sask. (secretary); A. 8. 
Bennett, Vancouver, B.C.; F. W. Hobson, 
Edmonton, Alberta; R. A. Stewart, Ass. Mem. 
AS.M.E., Winnipeg, Manitoba; N. S. Walsh, 
A.M.E.LC, Mem. AIE.E., Montreal, Quebec. 

The regulations apply to all steam boilers, 
steam heating plants, compressed air tanks, 
gas tanks, retorts and all or any other tanks 
or reservoirs used for holding liquid and 
gaseous substances in so far as the same is 
provided for by the Inspection Acts of the 
several provinces. They apply to all steam 
boilers and steam-heating plants operated 
within the province, except as hereinafter 
exempted. Except where otherwise pro- 
vided by the Act, they do not apply to 
railway locomotives on railways operating 
under the supervision of the Dominion Rail- 
way Commission, or to any boilers subject to 
inspection under the Dominion “Steamboat 
Inspection Act,’ or to any boiler or steam- 
heating plant with a capacity of 30 square 
feet of heating surface or under, or to steam- 
heating plants in private residences. Room- 
ing houses and apartment houses are not con- 
sidered, private residences. 

All fittings and piping attached to boilers 
after the coming into force of these regulations 
must be such as are sanctioned by the regula- 
tions. 

The exceptions and variations made in the 
code by the new British Columbia Regula- 
tions are in the specifications for steel pipe, 
and in the sections on fittings; and an addi- 
tion is made in the rules for welding. Certain 
exceptions are allowed in the application of 
the rules governing unfired pressure boilers. 


MINING IN BRITISH 


HE annual report of the British Columbia 

Bureau of Mines for 1930 describes the 
progress of mining and prospecting in the 
province, mineral production being reviewed 
by districts and divisions. Included also are 
the reports of the resident mining engineers 
and the reports of the inspectors of mines. 
The provincial mineralogist points out that 
the decrease in 1930 of $12,853,450, or 18-8 per 
cent in the gross value of mineral production 
(as compared with the total of $68,245,443 for 
1929) was caused chiefly by lowered metal 
prices, together with a substantial drop in the 
outputs of coal and miscellaneous metals and 
minerals. 

The mineral production of British Colum; 
bia is divided into four classes—metal-mining, 
coal-mining, structural materials, and miscel- 
laneous metals and minerals. Of these, the 
first class is by far the most important, with 
a production for 1930 valued at $41,067,630 
(aucluding placer gold). This is followed by 
coal, with an output valued at $9,435,650, and 
structural materials and miscellaneous metals 
and minerals, totalling together $4,888,713. 

As compared with 1929, the figures show in- 
creased quantities of gold, silver, lead and 
zinc, and a decreased quantity of copper. 
Coal output was considerably lower than in 
the preceding year. The valuation of struc- 
tural materials shows an increase over the 
1929 figure, while that of miscellaneous metals 
and minerals is considerably less than in the 
preceding year. 

The total number of workers employed in 
the mining industry in British Columbia dur- 
ing 1930 was 14,032 as compared with 15,565 
in 1929. Of the total of 14,082, there were 
4,645 employed in or about coal mines; 3,576 
employed in lode mining; 425 in placer min- 
ing; 832 in concentrators; 843 in quarries; 344 
in structural material plants; and 170 in mis- 
cellaneous mineral work. 

As regards the coal industry the statistics 
show that during 1930 nineteen coal companies 
operated twenty-one collieries, with forty- 
three mines, employing 3,389 men under- 
ground. In the supervision of underground 
employees there were sixteen managers, two 
safety engineers, twenty-six overmen, 146 fire- 
bosses and shotlighters, a total of 190, or one 
official for every eighteen persons employed 
underground. ‘The number of tons of coal 
mined per employee for the year was 406, 
while the number of tons of coal mined per 
underground employee was 556. 

The collieries were practically free from 
labour disputes during the year, the only time 
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lost being through lack of trade. Taking the 
average of all the mines in the Vancouver 
Island district, about 30 per cent of the work- 
ing days were lost through lack of trade. In 
the Nicola-Princeton district the different col- 
lieries worked from 76 to 90 per cent of the 
working days, averaging for the district about 
85 per cent of the working days. The mines 
in the East Kootenay district worked from 
51 per cent at the lowest to 79 per cent at the 
highest of the working days during the year, 
and worked for an average for the whole dis- 
trict about 63-4 per cent of the time. 


Accidenits—During the year there were 54 
fatal accidents as compared with 12 for 1929. 
However, of the 54 fatalities in 1930, a toll of 
45 lives was taken by one mine disaster. Ana- 
lyzed by causes, these 54 fatalities are ac- 
counted for as follows: explosion of gas, 45; 
falls of roof and coal, 6; mine cars and haul- 
age, 2; blasting, 1. 

The ratio of fatal accidents per 1,000 per- 
sons employed was 11-62 as compared with 
2-38 in 1929. In 1928 the ratio was 2:64; in 
1927, 2:10; in 1926, 1-88; in 1925, 1-10; in 
1924, 1-66; in 1928, 7-32; in 1922, 4-66; in 
1921, 1-45; the average for the ten-year period 
being 3-61. 

The number of fatal accidents per 1,000,000 
tons produced during 1930 was 28-61; during 
1929 the fatalities per 1,000,000 tons mined 
was 5:33; in 1928, 5-54; in 1927, 4-48; in 
1926, 4:3; in 1925, 2-45; in 1924, 4-52; in 
1923, 1-76; in 1922, 12-01; in 1921, 3-98, the 
average for the ten-year period being 8-56. 

There were 19 fatal accidents in and about 
metalliferous mines, being five more than the 
total for 1929. By causes the fatalities in 
metalliferous mining were divided as follows: 
falls of ground, 5; gases (following blasting), 
4; moving ore, 4; falls in chutes and shafts, 
3; haulage, 2; blasting, 1. 

The ratio of fatal accidents was 5:31, com- 
pared with 2-81 in 1929. The ratio for the 
last ten-year period was 2°52. The tonnage 
mined per fatal accident was 358,097, com- 
pared with 498,406 tons per fatal accident in 
1929. The tonnage mined per fatal accident 
for the last ten-year period was 426,214 tons. 


Mine Rescue, Inspection, ete—The report 
of the chief inspector of mines details the 
production at the various mines. In this 
respect, the effect of hydro power and fuel 
oil competition is traced. A tabular summary 
indicates the quantity of different explosives 
used in mining operations, while other sec- 
tions show the distribution of safety lamps 
and the illuminant used. 
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Details are also given regarding mine ven- 
tilation, mine air sampling, precautions 
against coal dust and explosions. The mining 
disaster at No. 4 mine, Coalmont, is reviewed 
in two special reports which are included in 
general report of the department. During 
1930 there were 10 prosecutions for infrac- 
tions of the Coal Mines Regulation Act and 
special rules, all of which resulted in convic- 
trons. 

The Department of Mines has now five 
mine-rescue stations in different parts of the 
Province and centrally located in the mining 
districts—namely, at Nanaimo, Cumberland, 
Merritt, Princeton, and Fernie. The stations 
are equipped with the most modern rescue 
apparatus and adequate supplies to maintain 
emergency service. The maintenance of 
rescue crews depends on voluntary service by 
mining employees and there has been no 
scarcity of men when their services were 
required. 
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There are also a number of mine-rescue 
and first-aid associations in the province—the 
East Kootenay, Association, with headquarters 
in Fernie; the Princeton and District, Asso- 
ciation at Princeton; and the Vancouver 
Island Mine Rescue and First Aid Association 
at Nanaimo. These associations carry on 
much valuable work in fostering the safety- 
work in the coal and metalliferous mines by 
holding demonstrations of mine-rescue and 
first-aid work and in maintaining classes of 
instruction of a nature to induce new men to 
take an interest in safety measures. 

The training in mine-rescue work is carried 
on by qualified government instructors at the 
different stations and is free to all who wish 
to undertake the course. 

In addition to the trained rescue crews that 
maintain a training schedule throughout the 
year, there are mine rescue training courses 
with certificates of competency for successful 
completion. 


SOME ASPECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Paper read by Mr. Bryce M. Stewart* at the Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Political Science Association, May 27-29, 1931 


PPROXIMATELY 48,000,000 of the 

world’s workers are now protected against 
unemployment by some form of governmental 
unemployment insurance. Of this number, 
roughly 45,000,000 are covered by compulsory 
legislation and about 3,000,000 by voluntary 
systems which receive financial aid from gov- 
ernments. Except for approximately 150,000 
workmen in the Australian state of Queens- 
land and the comparatively small number to 
be covered by the recent law of New Zealand 
this body of insured persons is confined to the 
British Isles and the continent of Europe. 


In the United States, Canada, Australia (ex- 
cept Queensland) and South Africa the work- 
ers are dependent on the unemployment bene- 
fits of their trade unions, employers’ benefit 
plans, or schemes set up by employers and 
workers jointly with no help from govern- 
ments. The number so covored is less than 
250,000 in the United States and 1,000,000 is 
probably a high figure for all the countries 
mentioned. Apparently the compulsory prin- 
ciple is necessary to secure any adequate pro- 
vision of unemployment insurance. 

Examination of a list of countries with un- 
employment insurance legislation shows that 





*Mr. Stewart was formerly Director of the 
Employment Service of Canada, and is now 
Director of Research, Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., New York. 


all the more important industrial countries 
have adopted compulsory insurance and that 
those of lesser industrial importance have vol- 
untary forms, except that France is in the 
voluntary column. Nine cantons of Switzer- 
Jand have compulsory and fourteen have vol- 
untary systems, the remaining two being with- 
out legislation. Placing the countries with 
compulsory insurance in the sequence of their 
adopting it, one finds Great Britain at the 
head of the list, with 1911 as the date for par- 
tial inauguration of the scheme and 1920 for 
its extension to the great majority of the in- 
dustrial wage earners. Despite Germany’s in- 
dustrial importance she was next to the last 
nation to adopt the compulsory principle, the 
legislation having been enacted in 1927. A 
glance at the two lists of countries and the 
order in which the compulsory form was 
adopted tempts one to suggest the following 
formula: the normal course of the evolution 
of unemployment insurance is from simple, 
local forms on a voluntary membership basis 
to highly complex, national forms compulsory 
for practically the whole body of wage earn- 
ers; the stages of this evolution generally cor- 
respond with the degree of industrialization 
of the country, but its rate is accelerated or 
retarded and its form partly determined ac- 
cording as (a) the labour movement is strong 
or weak; (b) there is a centralized or decen- 
tralized form of government. 
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COUNTRIBS WHICH HAVE ADOPTED UNEMPLOYMENT 


INSURANCE 
_ Date 
Compulsory Insurance First Adopted 
Great Britain and Northern 
Irelands oon sc eretteetenn ee 19114 
IGT ~cee BS ac goo es 1919” 
Irish Free State?.. 1920 
SAMISGE La seals mee etol ners ele 1920 
Australia: Queensland .. 1922 
ESS vermtliaelonners Besauce 1922 
Poland.. .. 1924 
Bulgaria.. 1925 


Switzerland (9 cantons) .. .-1925-1930° 
Germany cles ne seresed sere) ys 1927 


New Zealand .. 1930 
Voluntary Insurance 
Timamee). seuss .< 1905 
INDORE ci seu ele coed te 1915 
Netherlands. sleet oe s)he 1916 
Finland. . ‘ eS Ee Ye ble 1917 
Oat ectouie ous deaa-in donee caelalosgiog> 1919 | 
Belgium... .. 1920 
Denmark soos) sare econ el ei 1921° 
Czechoslovakia... .. .. «+ «- 1921 
Luxemburg... . 1921 


Switzerland (14 cantons). ..1924-1929* 
The Act of 1911 covered only certain indus- 
trial groups. Various other industries were 
added by the Act of 1916, and the great major- 
ity of industrial wage earners by the Act of 


1920. { : 

>The act was reorganized by a decree issued 
in 1923. ‘ to 

eThe federal Act granting subsidies to ap- 
proved funds was passed in 1924. ; 

4A temporary measure was first adopted in 
1919 which was made more permanent by 1920. 

eThis Act was considerably restricted by an 
Act passed in 1927. NaN 

tIn eight cantons the municipalities are 
authorized to make unemployment insurance 
compulsory. 

Recs the constitution of the Irish Free 
State all of the Act of 1911 applied throughout 
the British Isles. 


The experience of most countries exemplifies 
this evolution. Industrial unemployment in 
its early manifestations is regarded as part of 
the problem of poor relief and as a local con- 
cern, As industrial expansion knits all parts 
of the country together, and it is discovered 
that each geographic section and economic 
group is largely affected by the prosperity or 
depression of the others, the national govern- 
ment steadily assumes a larger measure of re- 
sponsibility, and the earlier view that the local 
relief authorities should care for their own un- 
employed is not often expressed. This has 
been the history in Great Britain, until now 
the national government has reformed the poor 
law, established contributory old age pensions, 
employment exchanges and compulsory un- 
employment insurance. Unemployment is 
viewed as largely due to the imperfect adjust- 
ment of industry to the changing conditions 
in export trade, which absorbs so much of her 
production. Accordingly, the government is 
adopting remedial measures at home and as- 
serting itself in the international sphere to 


bring about better conditions in world trade. 
The most highly industrialized nation, the 
most dependent on world prosperity, with the 
highest degree of labour organization, Great 
Britain was first to turn to compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance, and all but France of the 
greater industrial countries of Europe have 
followed ther lead. Her strong labour move- 
ment influenced the form of the insurance 
system adopted, and speeded its coming in 
that labour had developed its own forms of 
protection and a body of experience upon 
which the governmental system was largely 
based. It could not be disregarded in estab- 
lishing the structure of the national scheme. 

Much the same development might be 
traced in Germany, but here as elsewhere the 
federal form of government retarded the de- 
velopment. In the spread of responsibility 
from local to national government the state 
authorities stood in the way. The agricultural 
states were less concerned with the unemploy- 
ment of the industrial districts and less inter- 
ested in national attention to the problem. 
Accordingly, Germany adopted compulsory 
unemployment insurance in 1927, just sixteen 
years after the first British measure. More- 
over, the German system was designed to 
place most of the burden on industry itself 
so that.the agricultural states had less ground 
for protest. 

The countries with voluntary schemes of 
unemployment insurance have some variation. 
of the system adopted at Ghent in Belgium 
in 1900. This system provides govemment 
subsidies in proportion to the benefits paid to 
workers by the unemployment funds of their 
organizations; a variation adopted at Liege 
related the subsidies to the worker’s contribu- 
tions to such funds. These voluntary forms 
also reflect the peculiar trade union influences, 
political sentiment and structure of the coun- 
tries in which they have developed. In Bel- 
gium, for example, local government is rela- 
tively strong. Before the war, when the 
labour movement was not highly centralized, 
each municipality established its own subsidy 
amounts and conditions. The national gov- 
ernment in turn added its subsidies but al- 
lowed these widely varying local conditions to 
continue. Since the war the national govern- 
ment has been confronted with the problem 
of standardizing the insurance procedure, a 
task that will require years for complete 
achievement. 

Denmark affords a direct contrast. Here 
political power is vested in the national goy- 
ernment to a much greater degree. Accord- 
ingly, at an early stage in the development of 
unemployment insurance the national authon- 
ties established the conditions upon which. 
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they would pay subsidies to unemployment 
funds and so brought about standardization. 

The Netherlands stands midway between 
the two. Political power was more centralized 
than in Belgium, but in addition two powerful 
trade unions developed national forms of or- 
ganizations and influenced the central govern- 
ment to use its subsidies to establish a con- 
siderable measure of uniformity among the 
unemployment funds. 

So much for this general discussion. It sug- 
gests that unemployment insurance is an ex- 
pression of the national life in which it 
functions and that no nation can wholly adopt 
the system of another. But granting this, 
each scheme in this new field is partly in the 
nature of an experiment. It affords a labora- 
tory for the discovery of principles by which 
the nations that have yet to enact unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation may profit. 

Turn now to the unemployment insurance 
of three countries—Switzerland, where the first 
experiments in voluntary and compulsory in- 
surance began; Great Britain, the first national 
government to adopt the compulsory principle; 
and Germany, the last important industrial 
nation to set up a national system. You will 
have to rely on your memories for the terms 
of the legislation in each case, for this paper 
refers to them only in the most incidental 
way. It is mainly concerned with the con- 
siderations for future legislation that seem to 
arise out of the separate experiences of these 
countries. You will appreciate that in trying 
to precipitate the insurance experience of three 
peoples within the limits of a single paper, it 
has been necessary to deal with each in the 
most summary fashion. 


The Experience of Switzerland 


Switzerland, the first country to experiment 
with unemployment insurance, was slow in de- 
veloping national legislation. Varied local 
conditions, love of locality and a decentralized 
government have been contributing factors. 
The result is a permissive federal law passed 
in 1924 that provides subsidies of 30 or 40 per 
cent of benefits to recognized funds of cantons, 
municipalities, trade unions, and employers 
and workers. Since the passage of this measure 
nine cantons have adopted compulsory insur- 
ance laws which force workers to become mem- 
bers of public, trade union or joint funds. 
Cantonal subsidies are given in addition to the 
federal grant. Fourteen cantons subsidize any 
funds approved by the federal government, 
and eight of these provide that municipalities 
may make insurance compulsory. Two cantons 
with small non-industrial populations have 
taken no action. Only 41 per cent of the 
estimated insurable population is insured and 
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only 22 per cent of all wage earners. The 
experience suggests:— 

(1) When a federal country leaves action 
to the component states there will be a variety 
of systems and degrees of protection ranging 
from compulsory insurance on through volun- 
tary schemes to no legislative provision. 

(2) Federal legislation providing subsidies 
and making for standardization will accelerate 
the rate of development among the highly 
industrialized states but the remainder will 
lag. 

(3) Employers and workers are left free to 
establish their own systems within the pre- 
scribed subsidy provisions and so to secure 
flexibility and adaptation to the conditions of 
their industries. 

(4) Such a procedure, with no administration. 
by government, except in the case of munici- 
pal and cantonal funds, avoids bureaucratic 
methods and minimizes the danger of political: 
interference with actuarial principles. 


The Experience of Great Britain 


First to adopt the compulsory system, Great 
Britain extended it in 1920 to the main body 
of wage earners. The extension occurred on 
the brink of a depression and the fund had to 
borrow. When recovery began, the fund en- 
countered an unexpected risk—chronic unem- 
ployment in some of the older exporting in- 
dustries—and has steadily gone deeper into 


debt. The pressure of the relief problem 
resulted in political manipulation of the 
scheme, practically unlimited duration of 


benefit, and sacrifice of the actuarial basis. 
The fund is burdened with non-insurables 
and persons who have exhausted their right 
to benefit. It is now confronted with the 
necessity for retrenchment, of delimiting the 
spheres of insurance and relief, and re-estab- 
lishing its actuarial foundations. Retrench- 
ment in such matters is always difficult and 
especially after a policy of marked liberality. 

The following considerations arise out of the 
British experience :— 

(1) Unemployment insurance should be so 
organized as to make all parties in industry 
more sensitive to changing conditions in in- 
ternal and international trade. 

(2) Unemployment insurance should be co- 
ordinated with a system of old age pensions. 
While apparently older workers are not dis- 
criminated against in dismissals, once released 
they have more than average difficulty in 
securing new jobs. A dismissal wage feature 
in the insurance scheme, and a pension system, 
would relieve pressure on the labour market in 
depressions. 

(3) A system of unemployment insurance 
should be constructed and maintained on in- 
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surance lines. The degree of protection paid 
for by. or in behalf of, the claimant and not 
his need is the only proper determinant of the 
amount of benefit he should receive. 

(4) An insurance scheme that has adjusted 
its benefits to the wages of the unskilled 
worker has difficulty in maintaining the in- 
terest of the insured in the higher wage 
groups.t 

(5) State contributions and administration 
facilitate governmental liberalization of the 
provisions and sacrifice of insurance principles 
under social pressure in periods of distress. 

(6) The system should not be financed in 
such a ‘way as to force enterprises which have 
fairly even employment to carry an unreason- 
able share of the unemployment costs of in- 
dustries with extremely irregular employment. 

(7) The fact that the fund was depleted to 
meet the chronic unemployment of the post- 
war period, a risk that had not been con- 
sidered, suggests that if reserves are not pro- 
vided against all the risks, the fund may be 
consumed in meeting any one of them.? 

(8) The experience has demonstrated the 
importance of a national system of employ- 
ment exchanges as an administrative agency, 
but suggests that the exchanges should not be 
burdened with insurance duties to the detri- 
ment of their placement work. 

(9) More elaborate statistics are necessary 
to provide ian actuarial basis. 

(10) Unemployment insurance has not over- 
come the need for a well-organized program of 
relief. 

(11) Unemployment insurance should not 
be the sole or even major reliance in com- 
bating unemployment. There must be a 
framework of prevention. 


The Experience of Germany 


Germany determined to profit by British 
experience. She turned, in her law of 1927, 
from the tripartite system of contributions to 
equal contributions from employers and em- 
ployees. Government aid was limited to 
emergency unemployment allowances, one- 
fifth to be contributed by the national govern- 
ment, and four-fifths by the localities needing 
such special aid. These allowances were in- 





1On this point the Heonomist (May 9, 1931) 
says, “There is a strong case to be made for 
either having different scales of benefit in dif- 
ferent industries and localities or, alternately, 
making benefit proportionate to the wages 
earned by the contributor when in employ- 
ment.” 

2 The Heonomist (May 9, 1931) has a some- 
what similar suggestion: “. . . We are of 
opinion that there is much to be said for having 
two separate and self-contained funds, the one 
an insurance fund proper, the other a fund for 
financing the provision for exceptional unem- 
ployment.” Ibid. 


tended for periods of depression and were de- 
signed to aid insurable persons who had not 
qualified by contributions or had exhausted 
their right to benefit. Administration was 
vested in an autonomous body—the Federal 
Institution for Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance—which throughout its board of di- 
rectors, national administrative council, dis- 
trict and local administrative committees was 
made equally representative of employers and 
employees. The flat rate of contributions was 
rejected in favour of a percentage-of-wages 
basis, and the flat rate of benefits in favour 
of a scale graduated according to eleven wage 
groups. Participation of workers’ organiza- 
tions in the administration of the scheme as 
provided for in Great Britain was omitted. 
Administration and finance were organized by 
districts, and it was provided that contribu- 
tions might be reduced for districts showing a 
favourable balance, as against the English 
procedure of rebates to individual employers 
established by the Act of 1911 but abandoned 
by the Act of 1920. 

Germany’s severe unemployment has forced 
the Insurance Institution to borrow from the 
Treasury and to a considerable degree the 
financial experience of the British system has 
been repeated. But Germany has made a 
more serious effort to maintain insurance prin- 
ciples. The contribution rate has been raised 
from 3 to 33 to 44 and recently to 64 per cent. 
Loans from the Treasury have been cancelled 
on the theory that they were granted for an 
emergency. The present purpose is that the 
actuarial basis shall be resumed with the aid 
of the higher contributions, and that in future 
borrowing with its attendant political control 
shall be avoided. The emergency allowances 
are regarded as a compromise. They are op- 
posed by the proponents of pure insurance and 
a movement to abolish them is under way, 
leaving the unemployed to rely either on in- 
surance or poor relief. 

The German experience suggests the follow- 
ing considerations :— 

(1) Opposition to state aid seems to have 
been strengthened by the experience with 
government loans and emergency unemploy- 
ment allowances. 

(2) As in Great Britain, disregard of the 
acturial principles has forced in the end reali- 
zation of the necessity for their re-establish- 
ment. 

(3) It has been proved administratively 
feasible to adjust contributions and benefits 
to wages, that is, to protect the workers’ 
standard of living rather than a minimum of 
subsistence as in Great Britain. 

(4) The provision for reduction of contribu- 
tions by districts that have accumulated re- 
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serves seems to have been little if any more 
effective than the system of rebates in the 
British Act of 1911. Some employers have 
been all too ready to throw their employees 
upon the fund and workers in some lines, such 
as seasonal industries, have participated un- 
duly in the benefits. 

(5) The experience has demonstrated the 
need for a well-organized relief system. 

(6) As in England, the unemployment of 
abnormal market conditions, an unplanned- 
for risk, has depleted the fund, suggesting 
again that if all risks are not provided against 
the fund may be consumed in meeting any 
one of them. 

(7) The experience has shown that there 
are limits to the benfits an insurance scheme 
ean afford. 

It would seem that the promoters of un- 
employment insurance legislation on this side 
of the Atlantic should be able to profit by 
European experience. However, persons ex- 
amining that experience make contradictory 
deductions and it may be throwing caution to 
the winds to suggest any specific points for 
consideration. The following highly tentative 
conclusions are given for what they may be 
worth. They involve some repetition of 
points stated for the three countries con- 
sidered. 


Conclusions 


The federal form of government in the 
United States and Canada will probably force 
a piecemeal approach to unemployment in- 
surance, especially in the former. In other 
federal countries financial aid from the central 
government has speeded up the extension of 
coverage, but this implies participation of the 
state and national governments in the cost of 
the insurance. After the British experience 
with what Mr. Davison calls “ political tinker- 
ang,’ and in view of Germany’s action in al- 
most doubling contributions from employers 
and employees in order to eliminate govern- 
ment aid and sharing in administration, it 
might be well in future legislation to avoid 
assistance from the state, except perhaps in 
administrative expense. If state participation 
is being questioned in Europe, we should con- 
sider well before adopting it in America, 
especially when one remembers the experience 
with Civil War pensions in the United States. 

Government aid in voluntary schemes is not 
open to the same objection, but it is assumed 
that, with the small development of voluntary 
plans on this side of the Atlantic, any system 
of public subsidies is out of the question and 
that, when legislation is enacted, it will em- 
body the compulsory principle. 
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Without government aid, the acceleration 
of the spread of legislation throughout the 
political subdivisions of the country that 
comes from central government participation 
in costs is lost, and each state is left to enact 
its own compulsory law whenever it so desires. 
Tt should be added that the principle of no 
federal contributions would have the advan- 
tage that states without legislation would not 
be taxed for the support of the systems of 
others. 

With no government sharing the burden of 
costs, it seems essential that employees as well 
as employers should contribute. In many in- 
dustries the cost of any reasonable measure of 
protection would be altogether too great to 
add to payroll expense in a brief span of years. 
Employee contributions would be contradictory 
to what has been the predominating opinion, 
especially in the United States, but that view 
seems to have been partly based on the falla- 
cious analogy of accident compensation, where 
the costs are much lower and management has 
a larger measure of control. In no existing 
compulsory system do the employees escape 
contributions, except in Russia. It is note- 
worthy that although a vast majority of the 
earlier American industrial pension plans were 
non-contributory, as the heavy burden of ac- 
crued liability has become more apparent in 
recent years the trend toward the contributory 
type of plan has been pronounced. Finally, 
if the employees are to share in the adminis- 
tration it seems desirable that they should 
contribute. 

It would be unfortunate not to utilize the 
stimulus to legislation and standardization 
involved in federal government contributions. 
We have noted as a suggestion arising out of 
the British experience that systems of insur- 
ance for unemployment and old age should 
be co-ordinated. Possibly this offers a solu- 
tion. There is less objection to government 
participation in pension than in unemployment 
costs. True, pensions may be, and will be, in- 
creased by governments and the pension age 
may be lowered, but the annuity cannot be 
granted before the age of eligibility, the ex- 
pectation of life is definite, and only a rela- 
tively small proportion of the population is 
affected. A national government might per- 
haps announce the general unemployment in- 
surance principles it would favour; it might 
agree to share in the administrative expense 
of any such plan established by its political 
units; with regard to pensions it might indi- 
cate that it would assume a stated proportion, 
or even the entire pension costs of any unit of 
the federation that had established the ap- 
proved unemployment insurance system. By 
some such indirect method, the federal urge 
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to the spread of insurance legislation and its 
standardizing influence might be preserved. 


What further standards should a federal 
government establish for unemployment insur- 
ance? Time permits only the barest statement 
of some of them:— 

(1) Equal contributions from employers and 
employees and no government contributions as 
already suggested. The contributions should 
be ion a percentage of pay basis and, in the be- 
ginning at least, should be equal for all in- 
dustries; 

(2) The workers’ contributions should be de- 
ducted regularly from their pay by the em- 
ployer and forwarded by him, together with 
his own contribution and all necessary statis- 
tical data, to the designated state authority, 
to be placed in a state fund for investment and 
control; 

(3) The contributions of each industry 
should constitute a separate branch of the 
fund, and each industrial fund should be ad- 
ministered by a stabilization board established 
for the industry. 

(4) Each board should prescribe the benefit 
conditions for the industry with the approval 
of the state authority. These conditions should 
include the period to be established for the 
accumulation of reserves, allocation of the 
contributions to the different risks, the rate 
and duration of benefit 

(5) In allocating contributions to the dif- 
ferent risks, each board should determine as 
accurately as possible the relative importance 
of ordinary, emergency and separation unem- 
ployment, and should distribute the contribu- 
tions to three corresponding accounts in the 
industry fund. Ordinary unemployment might 
be defined to include time lost from seasonal 
causes and the day-to-day loss of time through 
miscalculation by management, climatic or 
other reasons. Emergency unemployment 
should include the unemployment of depres- 
sions, and separation unemployment should 
include unemployment for technological or 
or other reasons which necessitate the per- 
manent release of the worker, in contrast with 
the other two types which ordinarily involve 
only temporary layoff. 

(6) A scale of benefits, approved by the 
governmental authority, should be established 
for each of the three accounts. For the ordi- 
nary account, benefits should be a percentage 
of wages with a fixed duration period. Bene- 
fits on the emergency account might have a 
more flexible arrangement. In time of de- 
pression, a board, with the approval of the 
government authority, might declare that an 
emergency existed in the industry and might 
state a scale and duration of benefit, At the 
expiration of that period, another period of 


benefit might be authorized if the circum- 
stances and the state of the fund warranted. 
Benefit under the separation account might 
be in the form of a dismissal wage, scaled to 
earnings and length of service. 

(7) The contributions from each industry 
should be pooled as an incentive to the stabi- 
lization board to plan for regular employ- 
ment in the industrial group. With the ap- 
proval of the government, each board should 
establish an experience rating, according to 
which firms might be refunded a portion of 
their contributions for affording a prescribed 
measure of regular employment. This would 
provide an incentive for regularization within 
the plant. 

(8) As part of the machinery of regulariza- 
tion within the industry, stabilization boards 
might be authorized to establish industrial 
employment exchanges, which, if conducted 
on aprpoved lines, might be financed from in- 
surance contributions, or perhaps in large part 
from public funds. In that case the central 
government might bear part of the cost of 
the exchanges and it should also meet at least 
50 per cent of the budget of the public ex- 
changes. One condition for recognition of in- 
dustrial exchanges would be their close co- 
ordination with the public employment ser- 
vice. 

(9) The stabilization boards should be 
equally representative of employers and em- 
ployees. They should be established by the 
state authority from panels submitted by or- 
ganizations of the two parties in the propor- 
tion that such organizations are representa- 
tive of management or labour in the industry. 
In the remaining degree, the members should 
be designated by the state authority. The 
chairman of each board should be chosen by 
the members of the board with the approval 
of the state. 

Consideration of the terms of future legis- 
lation on unemployment insurance might be 


_ carried much further into such matters as the 


conditions of transfer between industrial funds 
and whether the separation allowances should 
be on a firm or industry basis. 


The brief history of unemployment insur- 
ance has at least made clear that insurance is 
only one unit in the attack on unemployment; 
that it is only a part of a larger program of 
economic planning. The state that feels it can 
rest on its oars after adopting an insurance 
system will be rudely shocked, and the social 
welfare workers who think that all their 
difficult cases will be taken care of by the 
insurance schemes are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Indeed the British experience seems to 
have pointed to the need for better organiza- 
tion in relief work, to the importance of 
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national standardization of relief conditions 
and methods, following in some measure the 
principles of the insurance scheme itself. 
Let me repeat that I have no strong con- 
victions about any of these suggestions, they 
are submitted merely as a basis for discussion. 
It should be remembered that governmental 
unemployment insurance has a history of only 
thirty years, and as a national measure of 


only twenty years. The element of trial and 
error must loom large in any system for 
many years to come. Fortunately for the 
American countries, the European nations are 
shaping, by hard experience, certain principles 
that may be found to stand the test over here 
when we take our part in the field of social 
experiment. 


INTERIM REPORT OF BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
COMMISSION 


ae Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion appointed by the British Government 
(Lasour Gazerrn, January, 1931, page 4) with 
Judge Holman Gregory as chairman, presented 
interim majority and minority reports last 
month. The terms of reference of this Com- 
mission, as already stated, were as follows:— 
“To inquire into the provisions and working 
of the unemployment insurance scheme and 
to make recommendations with regard to (1) 
its future scope, the provisions which it should 
contain, and the means by which it may be 
made solvent and self-supporting, and (2) 
the arrangements which should be made out- 
side the scheme for the unemployed who are 
capable of and available for work.” 


Majority Report 


The report of the majority emphasizes the 
fact that the most serious element in the 
situation is the average level of unemploy- 
ment, over the last ten years, of 12:2 per 
cent, which represents a “ persistent and ob- 
durate” problem. The Commission suggest 
that it would be unwise to treat this experi- 
ence as transitory, or to assume that it over- 
values the risk that has to be provided for in 
the next few years. Owing to the effects of 
the world-wide depression the present level of 
unemployment is much higher than 12-2 per 
cent. There is no assurance that it will fall 
appreciably in the next few months, and for 
the purpose of adjusting the finances of the 
Unemployment Fund to present circumstances 
the Commission do not feel justified in an- 
ticipating an average live register of less than 
2,500,000. 

In the section dealing with the development 
of unemployment insurance the Majority Re- 
port shows how “in the course of frequent 
amending legislation, there has been a pro- 
gressive relaxation, amounting practically to 
the abandonment of the principles upon which 
the original insurance scheme was framed,” 
and that ‘ successive Governments, confront- 
ed by an unprecedented mass of unemploy- 
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ment, have. -used the scheme as a 
means of dealing with a situation for which it 
was not suited.” 

Under the heading of public assistance it is 
pointed out that one effect of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act of 1930 has been to re- 
duce very considerably the number of per- 
sons in receipt of poor relief, by transferring 
to unemployment benefit (mainly “transi- 
tional” benefit) large numbers of persons who 
had previously been disallowed or were not 
eligible for benefit. The decrease between 
March and July, 1930, in the total number of 
unemployed persons and their dependants in 
receipt of out-door relief was from 233,920 to 
109,226 in England and Wales, and from 66,172 
to 82,058 in Scotland. Since then, however, 
the numbers of the able-bodied unemployed in 
receipt of out-door relief have gradually in- 
creased. 

When the Unemployment Insurance Act of 
1920 came into operation the Unemployment 
Fund had a credit balance of over £22,000,000. 
In July, 1921, this reserve was exhausted, and 
recourse was had to borrowing. The outstand- 
ing debt of the Fund on May 23, 1931, was 
£82,810,000. 

Assuming an average live register of 2,500,- 
000, the annual income of the Fund from 
contributions would be £44,550,000; and the 
annual payments for insurance benefit alone 
(i.e., without counting “ transitional” benefit) 
would be £84,000,000 (viz. £61,250,000 to in- 
sured persons; £13,250,000 to dependants; 
£5,000,000 cost of administration; and £,4,- 
500,000 interest on debt). The deficit would 
thus be £39,450,000, without taking into con- 
sideration the cost of transitional benefit. The 
additional cost of transitional benefit is esti- 
mated for a full year to amount to £35,000,000. 


The Majority Report comments on the 
seriousness of the financial position thus dis- 
closed, especially when considered in con- 
junction with other State expenditure on social 
services. Excluding war pensions, the contri- 
bution of the State to social services has in- 
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creased, since 1910 from £28,500,000 to £126,- 
000,000 in 1927, and to £158,600,000 (estimated) 
in 1930. If account be taken also of loans 
to the Unemployment Fund the growth of 
the charge for Unemployment Insurance :s 
still more pronounced. In the last financial 
year borrowing amounted to £36,440,000. If 
this sum were included, the total State con- 
tributions to social services for 1980-31 
would be raised to about £195,000,000, and the 
contribution to Unemployment Insurance 
alone would be £73,000,000. 

The report: makes a series of proposals—on 
the assumption that unemployment will con- 
tinue at a level of about 24 millions—under 
which the total expenditure on benefits would 
be cut from the present figure of £119 millions 
to £95 millions. Half of this cut is to be 
secured by reducing the rate of benefit from 
17s. to 15s. in ‘the case of a man, from 15s. to 
18s. in the case of a woman, and from 9s. to 
8s. for an adult dependant, the rate for child- 
ren being alone unchanged. As to the other 
half, £5 millions is to be saved by setting an 
upper limit to the amount of benefit which 
can be drawn by part-time workers—the limit 
varying with their earnings during the days 
that they are at work—and by regulations 
which will prevent the drawing of benefit by 
married women unless it is clear that they are 
likely to be re-employed in an insured occupa- 
tion. A further. £3 millions is to be saved by 
imposing a means test for transitional bene- 
fit, not in all cases, but in case of single adults 
living with relatives of married women, and 
of pensioners, etc., while £34 millions are to 
be saved by the provision that the 30 contri- 
butions which qualify a man or woman to 
become an insured person must have been 
paid during the preceding six years. This 
elimination from the scheme of persons who 
have practically not worked for several years 
is the only one of the economies which will 
involve recourse to the Poor Law, and inas- 
much as there will be a strict means test in 
all these cases it may be presumed that the 
additional charge on the Poor Law will be 
less than the amount saved under the Insur- 
ance scheme. 

On the other side of the account it is pro- 
posed that contributions should be raised to 
9d. (taking as a representative case an adult 
male) from each of the three contributing 
parties, namely, the State, the employers and 
the workers, which means an addition of 2d. 
a week from the worker, 1d. a week from the 
employer and td. a week from the State. 
These contributions are estimated to yield 
£9 millions of additional revenue, which, with 
the £24 millions of reduced expenditure, will 
make it possible tc reduce the £40 millions a 


year which are now being borrowed to a 
deficit of £7 millions. This is not solvency, 
but it is a serious attempt to attain it. 


Minority Report 


The minority propose that no changes 
should be made until the final report has been 
completed. They disapprove of borrowing 
and recommend that the whole of the cost m 
excess of contributions should be met by gen- 
eral taxation. They dissent from the proposals 
to limit the period of benefit, increase contri- 
butions or reduce rates: “so long as the rate 
of unemployment benefit is less than a reason- 
able subsistence level, any variation in the 
rate of benefit to take account of variations 
in the cost of living is irrelevant.” With re- 
gard to transitional benefit, they iobject to 
any stiffening of conditions of qualification. 
As regards short-time workers, they think that 
the recommendaticns require further consider- 
ation; they agree with the majority in the 
proposals for dealing with seasonal and inter- 
mitting workers; and Mr. Asbury, but not 
Mrs. Rackham, agrees with the majority find- 
ings in the case of married women. 

In addition to Judge Gregory, the commis- 
sioners are: Mr. W. Asbury, chairman of the 
Public Assistance Committee; Professor Henry 
Clay, of Manchester University; Dr. H. J. W. 
Hetherington, chancellor of Liverpool Uni- 
versity; Mr. E. C. P. Lascelles, deputy umpire 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts; 
Mrs. C. D. Rackham, temporary inspector of 
factories; and Mr. H. M. Trouncer, president 
of the Institute of Actuaries. 





The experience of 167 Ontario firms em- 
ploying 250 or more on the average as re- 
ported to the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations for the first four months of this 
year indicates a steady increase in the number 
of employees in industries in the province. 
The February figures showed 1,919 more 
workers than in January; in March there were 
1,401 more than in February, and the April 
figures show a further increase of 248 em- 
ployees. The average number of hours worked 
per employee in April stood at 193, and the 
total number of persons employed by 167 firms 
making the report stood at 78,519 in the same 
month. From reports that have been made 
for nearly two and a half years a steady de- 
cline in accident frequency is apparent. Mr. 
R. B. Morley, general manager of the Indus- 
trial Accident ‘Prevention Associations, at- 
tributes this drop in accident frequency 
largely to more interest on the part of execu- 
tive officials of the companies making the re- 
port. The average frequency in April, 1929, 
stood at 34-54, in April, 1930, at 14:78 and in 
April, 1931, at 12-23. 
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TRIENNIAL CONVENTION OF BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN 


HE triennial convention of the Brother- 

hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen convened at Columbus, Ohio, on 
June 8, with 934 delegates enrolled, while 629 
delegates attended the sessions of the Ladies’ 
Society of the Brotherhood. Governor George 
White of Ohio and Mayor J. J. Thomas of 
Columbus welcomed the delegates. 

President Robertson in his opening address 
pointed out that the two essentials for the im- 
provement of conditions were shorter hours 
and good wages. He referred to the loss 
sustained by the Brotherhood in the death of 
general secretary-treasurer Albert H. Hawley 
cn May 28. The convention later passed a 
memorial resolution in recognition of the 
services of the late secretary during his forty 
years’ connection with the Brotherhood, the 
Jast twenty-three in the position of general 
secretary-treasurer. 

The report of the grand lodge officers was 
contained in a volume of 500 pages, a copy 
of which was handed to each delegate. This 
report gave in detail a review of conditions 
since the last convention, and outlined the 
activities carried on during that period. It 


stated that the paramount issue at the pres- 


ent time confronting the membership was 
the unemployment situation. The report 
further stated that notwithstanding that 
“many members of the Brotherhood volun- 
tarily reduced their mileage so as to divide 
time with their brothers, 35,000 members have 
been furloughed, some because of the de- 
pression, and others because of the intro- 
duction of more powerful locomotives.” It 
was regarded by the officers as a very credit- 
able showing that although 35,000 members 
were out of work, the membership as at 
January 1, 1931, stood at 98,187, as compared 
with 107,637 on November 1, 1929, or a de- 
cline of only 9,180. 

‘Considerable space in the report was de- 
voted to activities in Canada, and emphasis 
was laid on the Brotherhood’s efforts to 
straighten out complications arising out of 
the exercising of seniority rights in the oper- 
ation of trains over the international 
boundary. The action of the United States 
Government in levying a head-tax and visa 
fees amounting to $18 was denounced as 
“objectionable and unfair’ in view of the 
more liberal attitude of the Canadian Govern- 


ment. The report also stressed the need of a 
shorter work day.* 

A recommendation of the committee on 
joint relations favouring an amalgamation 
with the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, was adopted by the convention. 

The delegates voted to create a finance 
committee of nine members, composed of the 
international president as chairman, the gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer as secretary, and the 
members of the board of directors. This com- 
mittee will have complete jurisdiction over 
the finances of the Brotherhood, the invest- 
ment of its funds and the custody of its 
securities. 

In the revision of the insurance laws of the 
Brotherhood, which was authorized by the 
previous convention and recommended after 
careful study and investigation, two double 
indemnity features were adopted, certain de- 
partments abolished and others substituted. 
In speaking of the completed revision of the 
insurance laws, President Robertson stated 
that “the various insurance departments of 
the Firemen’s Brotherhood, as a result of these 
extensive investigations, should prove to be 
as sound as the best actuarial advice can make 
them.” 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Advocating the equipping of locomotive 
boilers with thermic syphons to prevent ex- 
plosions; 

Recommending that continued efforts be 
made to curb abuses in the issuance of in- 
junctions by Federal judges in the United 
States; 

Approving of the action taken to give relief 
to members of the Brotherhood who were 
flood victims in San Marcial, Mexico; 

Favouring the substitution of the six-hour 
day for the present eight-hour day without 
reduction in pay; 

Demanding the elimination of unfair com- 
petition with railroads through fair and prop- 
er regulations of competing transportation 
services, both on the highways and water- 
ways and various pipe lines; 

Recommending that steps be taken to secure 
a national compensation and pension law that 
would effectively and adequately protect in- 


*Reference was made in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
April, 1931, page 435, to the waiving of the 
provisions of the contract labour regulations in 
favour of railway workers exercising seniority 
rights. 
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jured, incapacitated and superannuated rail- 
road employees; 

Authorizing the president to use the in- 
fluence of the organization to protect the in- 
terests of railroad employees in connection 
with railway consolidations; 

Endorsing joint political action with other 
railroad labour organizations in the interest 
of the workers; 

Expressing resentment at the practice of 
railroads in maintaining on adjustment boards 


general managers and other operating officials 
who already had been required to pass on 
cases on their individual lines; ; 


Reaffirming the policy of the Brotherhood 
in connection with the newspaper Labour, and 
authorizing the renewal of subscription for 
the entire membership. 


The business of the convention was not 
concluded at the time the Lasour GAZETTE 
went to press. 


Ontario-Quebee Typographical Conference 


The 20th annual convention of the Ontario 
and Quebec Conference of Typographical 
Unions was held at Montreal on June 29-30. 
The delegates, 36 in number, were welcomed 
by Mr. E. J. Teague, chairman of the local 
convention committee; Mr. Joseph Pelletier, 
president of the Montreal Allied Printing 
Trades Council; Mrs. E. Davis, president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Typographical 
Union; and Mr. John T. Edward, president of 
Montreal Typographical Union No. 176. Mr. 
Tom Moore, president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, extended fraternal greetings 
from that organization. Others who spoke 
were Mr. W. R. Lucas, who presented the 
greetings of Mr. Charles Howard, president of 
the International Typographical Union; Mr. 
A. Tremblay, president of Typographical 
Union No. 145 (the local for French-speaking 
members), and Mr. Frank J. Plant, who gave 
an outline of the work of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Mr. Wm. Schmitt, the president, referred to 
the tariff on foreign magazines, and in the 
discussion which followed the hope was ex- 
pressed that the proposed tariff would be 
adopted, as being in the interest of the print- 
ing industry in Canada. Mr. Hugh 8. Bentley, 
the second vice-president and chairman of 
apprenticeship was commended for his re- 
port on apprentices and the annual apprentice 
competition. The Typographical Union was 
shown to be assisting beginners and helping 
to turn out competent printers. 


Reports were presented on trade conditions 
at Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Hamilton, 
Ottawa, Peterborough, Kingston, London and 
Kitchener. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, which 
as adopted, showed receipts from all sources 
of $409.23; expenditures, $249.96, leaving a 
balance of $159.27. It was decided that the 
head office of the International Typographical 
Union be asked to make a grant of $200 for 
the work of the conference. 


The conference went on record in favour of 
the limitation of the work day in the fol- 
lowing resolution:—“ That the shortening of 
hours is desirable without loss of purchasing 
power, and that same should be brought about 
through the co-operative efforts of the em- 
ployers and employees to the common good 
in aiding the serious unemployment depres- 
sion, and that the press should utilize its 
power to not only adopt the shorter work 
week in their own industry, but advocate this 
course in all branches of industry; and that 
local unions entering into wage agreements 
should present this view point.” 

Other resolutions recommended as fol- 
lows:— 

A high tariff on books of French authors 
resident in Quebec, who send their books 
abroad to be printed, mainly to France, 
Belgium and Scotland; 

A fair wage clause in all provincial govern- 
ment contracts, including those for printing; 

Establishment of an apprentice division in 
the conference whereby apprentices would be 
given representation in the conference, and 
the formation of “typo clubs” for apprentices fs 

That the Dominion Government be asked to 
exempt from sales tax and customs duty the 
L.T.U printed courses of lessons to apprentices 
in the printing trade in Canada, they not 
being of any commercial value; 

That the executive officers of the L.T.U. be 
asked to appoint two organizers in Canada, 
one for the east and the other for the western 
territory. 

Officers elected were as follows :—President, 
L. A. Lewis, Toronto; first vice-president, 
Wm. Schmitt, Kitchener; second vice-pre- 
sident, Hugh Bentley, Hamilton;. secretary- 
treasurer, E. J. Teague, Room 2, No. 408 St. 
James St., Montreal. 

The question of the appointment of three 
persons as an advisory committee to the 
officers was referred to the executive. 


; London was chosen for the meeting plaice 
in 1932. 
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Ontario Provincial Council of United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners 


The 20th annual convention of the Ontario 
Provincial Council of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners took place in Wel- 
land June 25-27, the delegates being welcomed 
by Mayor Fred. J. Bradey, E. J. Anderson, 
president of Welland Board of Trade, and Geo. 
T. Crowe, chief of police, Mr. John Cottam 
of Toronto, the president of the council, who 
presided, made reference to the year 1931 be- 
ing the golden jubilee of the brotherhood, the 
organization having been formed in 1881, at 
which time the membership was about 10,000, 
as compared with approximately 400,000 at 
the present time. 

Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada addressed the 
delegates, making special reference to the un- 
employment situation. Among others who 
conveyed greetings during the meeting were 
Arthur Martel, Canadian member of the gen- 
eral executive board of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters; Joseph Hunter, Canadian vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of Painters and 
Decorators; James F. March, representative 
of the Carpenters, and Fred J. Hawes, district 
instructor of apprenticeship, and Drummond 
Wren of the Workers’ Education Association. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, T. 
Jackson, referred to the work of his office 
during the past year, the numerical strength 
of the council, the monthly bulletin, and the 
financial standing, the receipts for the year 
being $4,652.77, with expenses of $1,698.62, 
leaving a balance of $2,954.15. 

Resolutions on the following subjects re- 
ceived favourable consideration: 

Empowering committees appointed to nego- 
tiate with employers to use their own discre- 
tion as to whether they shall report back to 
the local unions, the committees however to 
have power at all times to accept or reject 
any proposition of the employers affecting 
wages or working conditions for a period not 
longer than two years; 

Opposing the acceptance by workers of stock 
in any company in lieu of wages; 

That the provincial government adopt legis- 
lation to prevent the foreclosure of mortgages 
under present conditions; 

Favouring unemployment insurance; 

That the Ontario Government adopt a fair 
wage policy similar to that of the Dominion 
Government; 

That all future wage agreements stipulate 
no overtims, except to save life or property; 
and that all money received in excess of 
straight time be handed to the treasurers of 
the respective local unions or district coun- 


cils to be used in keeping unemployed mem- 
bers in good standing; 

Opposition to reductions in wages as a 
means of stabilizing industry; 

Congratulating the Ontario Apprenticeship 
Board on the progress made and for the effort 
that is now being put forth to enable Cana- 
dian boys to become competent mechanics; 
also advising local unions to give special at- 
tention to the Ontario Apprenticeship Act, and 
suggesting that all branches carry out the in- 
structions of the general constitution and ap- 
point apprenticeship committees; 

That civic, provincial and federal bodies, as 
well as contractors and others, be urged to 
establish the five-day forty-hour week as a 
means of more evenly distributing the avail- 
able work; 

In favour of local branches and district coun- 
cils of the Brotherhood initiating organizing 
campaigns with a view to all carpenters in 
Ontario being organized; 

In favour of regulations being adopted by 
the Federai Government with a view to the 
enforcement of fair wages and labour condi- 
tions on all Government undertakings, as well 
as of the specifications of the contract; 

That the Ontario Government adopt legisla- 
tion providing that where the Government as- 
sists any corporation or public body with 
financial grants, subsidy or guarantee of bonds, 
a fair wage policy be imposed. 

It was also decided that the Provincial 
Council assist up to $100 each local branch 
which sends a delegate to the Trades and La- 
bour Congress convention to be held in Van- 
couver in September next. 

Officers elected were: President, John Cot- 
tam, Toronto; vice-presidents, 'C. R. Nichols, 
Ottawa; Albert Blythe, Hamilton, and Wm. 
Thompson, Windsor; secretary-treasurer, Ten- 
nison Jackson, 9 Mount Noel Ave., Toronto 
6, Ont. 

The convention for 1932 is to be held in 
Cornwall. 

About 750 employees, or practically the 
entire staff of the Canadian Kodak Company’s 
plant at Mount Dennis, Ontario, will share in 
the annual wage dividend due on July 1. The 
dividend of 24 per cent of the annual payroll 
amounts to approximately $115,000, or an 
average of about $150 per worker. However, 
it will be distributed in proportion to the em- 
ployees’ service over a period of 5 years. Only 
those who were laid off before the first of the 
calendar year and have not been in the com- 
pany’s employ the required 26 weeks will be 
ineligible. Only forty employees are not 
eligible. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Investigation by Commissioner finds Combine in Motion Picture 
Industry 


That “a combine exists in the motion picture 
industry in Canada within the meaning of 
the Combines Investigation Act” is the find- 
ing of Mr. Peter White, K.C., appointed in 
September of last year as a Commissioner 
under the Combines Investigation Act to in- 
vestigate the activities of certain distributors 
and exhibitors of motion pictures in Canada. 

The Commissioner’s report, made public on 
July 7 following the conclusion of the investi- 
gation June 29, states that those found to be 
the principal parties to the combine are 
Famous Players Canadian Corporation, 
Limited, the dominant company in the Can- 
adian motion picture business; Paramount 
Publix Corporation, its United States parent 
company; thirteen companies distributing 
motion picture films in Canada; and Motion 
Picture Distributors and Exhibitors of Can- 
ada, an association of distributors referred to 
as the Cooper Organization. A number of 
theatre companies which are subsidiaries of 
Famous Players Canadian Corporation also 
are listed as participants in the offences stated 
to have been committed. The combine has 
operated against the public interest, according 
to the Commissioner, by various improper 
methods adopted for securing control of 
motion picture theatres throughout Canada 
and for influencing the operations of film dis- 
tributors, independent theatre owners and 
others. 

Hearings in the case were held in Toronto, 
and extended at intervals over a period of 
six months, concluding in March. ‘The 
methods and results of the extension of con- 
trol by Famous Players Canadian Corporation 
over Canadian movie theatres and the Can- 
adian motion picture business were the chief 
subjects of the investigation. 


Control in Motion Picture Industry 


Taking Canada as a whole, the report states, 
Famous Players occupy either an exclusive or 
a dominant position in practically all towns 
and cities having a population of 10,000 or 
more. This finding is stated to apply almost 
with equal force to practically all towns where 
they are operating theatres. In many import- 
ant locations Famous Players have a com- 
plete monopoly of the business. Some sixty 
pages of the report are occupied by a survey 
of Famous Players’ theatres throughout Can- 
ada under the headings of the various cities 
and towns in which they are located. 


“By the control and_operation of the above 
theatres,’ reports Mr. White, “Famous Players 
is in a position to dictate to the exchanges in 
regard to the purchase, selection and booking 
of pictures, not only for its own theatres, but 
in a large measure in regard to the booking 
of and contracting for the pictures in the 
theatres which are in opposition to them.” 

Of the 299 chain theatres in Canada, con- 
trolled by owners of three or more theatres, 
207 are controlled by the Famous Players 
company, most of them being in the larger 
centres. The company is stated also to have 
acquired control over or interests in the 
business of many other persons engaged in 
the motion picture industry and to have en- 
tered into 
“contracts, agreements, arrangements and com- 
binations which have or were designed to 
have the effect of preventing or lessening com- 
petition in the sale or supply of motion picture 
films to the exhibitors, and through them to the 
public.” 

As a further development, 

“Famous Players and its subsidiaries and 
affiliations have obtained practically complete 
control of the vaudeville theatrical business in 
Canada.” 

The films shown in Canadian theatres are 
supplied almost entirely by ten Canadian dis- 
tributing companies, of which all but one are 
controlled through direct stock ownership by 
United States producing companies, that one 
being controlled by persons close to the 
Famous Players organization. One of these 
United States companies, Paramount Publix 
Corporation “is in virtual control of Famous 
Players Canadian Corporation Limited,” by 
its ownership of 93 per cent of the stock of 
the Canadian company. It also controls two 
of the Canadian distributors and “is a domin- 
ating influence in the motion picture business 
in Canada, as it controls the companies which 
dominate the situation here.” Regarding the 
purchase of pictures, the Commissioner states, 
“it is a fair conclusion from the evidence that, 
while there may be a certain amount of bar- 
gaining between Famous Players and the dis- 
tributors, the percentages and flat rentals paid 
by Famous Players are fixed by them; and 
the distributors, if they would deal with 
Famous Players, must accept Famous Players’ 
terms.” In contrast to this condition “there 
is no effective organization of independent 
theatre owners.” Recently, however, an 
organization known as Exhibitors Co-operative 
of Canada, Limited, has been formed with a 
membership operating about 31 theatres. This 
group does some collective bargaining for 
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pictures, in a comparatively small way. The 
distributors which have been named as mem- 
bers of the combine are stated to control at 
least 95 per cent of the distribution of films 
in Canada. 


Protection System 


The Commissioner scores the policy of “pro- 
tection” as enforced by Famous Players with 
the concurrence of the film distributors. Pro- 
tection, or the withholding of a picture from 
a subsequent showing for a period of time 
after the close of a previous run, is found to 
have been afforded for periods “far beyond 
what could possibly be justified if it were for 
the purpose of protecting the business of these 
first run theatres and not for the purpose of 
injuring other independent exhibitors.” The 
period of protection is frequently set at 60 or 
90 days, and in some cases even at 120 days. 
It is the Commissioner’s conclusion that 
Famous Players has demanded and obtained 
for its theatres 
“protection for periods longer than is necessary 
for the proper conduct of the _ business 
of these theatres, by reason of which Famous 
Players has been able to lessen, by reason of 
actual or tacit agreements or arrangements, 
and has lessened competition in many areas and 
districts, and generally in Canada, in the supply 
of motion picture films to the independent 
theatres and that this has been detrimental to 
the public in that: 

(1) It has cost the public more money. 

(2) It has prevented large sections of the 
public from seeing pictures while they are still 
fairly new. fi 

(3) It has given Famous Players and its 
affiliations an undue advantage over its com- 
petitor exhibitors, and over the public gener- 
ally in Canada.” : ; 

The entire idea of protection as such is not 
condemned by the Commissioner: 

“T am not prepared to find, on the evidence 
which I have heard,” he states, “that a certain 
amount of protection may not be of some ad- 
vantage to the industry, provided that it is 
not used as a weapon to delay the subsequent 
runs to such an extent that the subsequent run 
houses are unduly hampered in their business; 
and their patrons, who are not in a position 
to see the first runs at the downtown houses, 
are unable to see the pictures until after their 
novelty has disappeared. , 

Referring to the argument that, without 
such protection being given the first-run 
houses, the producers would not secure as 
large a revenue and therefore would be un- 
able to expend the large sums now being spent 
on the production of the highest class of mov- 
ing pictures, Mr. White says: 

“I am not at all convinced that protection is 
a necessity.... If the doing away with protec- 
tion had the result of decreasing some of the 
enornious sums of money paid to artists engaged 
in the production of pictures, and if their scale 
of living were thereby reduced to that of the 
ordinary citized engaged in professional pur- 


suits, it might not be altogether a bad thing 
for the industry, and although the place of 
production of practically all of our pictures is 
not in Canada, still Canada by means of this 
protection is made to contribute its share to 
the very extravagent salaries paid these artists.” 


Film Booking Arrangements 


With regard to block booking, which is the 
contracting for a group of pictures offered as 
a whole; and blind booking, which is the mak- 
ing of contracts to accept a picture or a num- 
ber of pictures which have not been produced 
and consequently cannot be screened and seen 
before purchase, Mr. White finds that these 
two systems “prevail generally in the sale of 
pictures by the distributors in Canada, and 
that by reason of the consequent overbuying 
on the part of the exhibitor, and the showing 
of inferior pictures, the system of distribution 
by block booking and blind booking is de- 
cidedly detrimental to the public.” 

Films are found to be withheld from inde- 
pendent theatres by contracts and arrange- 
ments allowing Famous Players to have first 
choice of the pictures to be released. Unfair 
competition against independent theatres is 
said to be created further by the distributors 
allowing lower prices to Famous Players’ 
theatres, and granting other concessions — of 
an unduly discriminating nature. It is found 
also that competition on the part of independ- 
ent theatre owners in dealings with distribu- 
tors is further lessened by booking arrange- 
ments and pooling agreements by which 
Famous Players books for other theatres the 
films which these theatres are to show to the 
public. 


Monopoly Tactics 


Evidence of the combine’s operations is re- 
vealed in the report also in 


“the acquisition by Famous Players, their sub- 
sidiaries and affhiations, of many theatres, some- 
times by threats of building theatres in oppo- 
sition to the theatre sought to be acquired, 
sometimes by threatening to cause the with- 
holding of a supply of suitable pictures, some- 
times by taking steps to actually withhold such 
supply, as evidenced particularly, but not ex- 
clusively, by the operations of B. & F. Theatres 
Limited, and of Mr. N. L. Nathanson, when 
manager of Famous Players, as disclosed by 
the evidence of various witnesses, including 
Mr. Wainwright, and by the improper use of 
Famous Players’ buying power and paramount 
position in the moving picture business in Can- 
ada, looking to the concentration of moving 
picture theatres, particularly in the larger 
cities and towns and in the strategic positions 
therein, in the hands of Famous Players, their 
subsidiaries and affiliations, and to the lessen- 
ing of competition in the operation of such 
theatres.” j 

The following example of such methods is 


one of a number cited by the Commissioner. 
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In Trail, B.C., where one theatre was control- 
led by W. P. Dewees, an exhibitor holding 
substantial theatre interests throughout British 
Columbia in close association with Famous 
Players, the supply of films to an independent 
theatre was practically cut off by the film ex- 
changes at the demand of Mr. Dewees, with 
the alleged purpose of forcing the independent 
owner out of business. The owner of the in- 
dependent theatre threatened to charge the 
film exchanges with conspiracy in legal pro- 
ceedings under the Criminal Code. Such 
liability was practically admitted by parties 
to the arrangement in their correspondence 
with Colonel John A. Cooper, president and 
secretary of the Motion Picture Distributors 
and Exhibitors of Canada, and in correspond- 
ence between various officers of the distribut- 
ing companies. It was suggested that the in- 
dependent be again offered films “as such offer 
would be good evidence in case of a Govern- 
ment investigation” and as “if proceedings 
were commenced it would prove rather ex- 
pensive and damaging to the industry and 
might precipitate investigation at other cen- 
tres.” For a time certain concessions were 
made to Mr. Lauriente, the owner of the in- 
dependent theatre. The Commissioner finds 
that 

‘Gt is quite clear that Mr. N. L. Nathanson, in 
his capacity of Managing Director of Famous 
Players, was able to frustrate the efforts of 
Mr. Lauriente to get a satisfactory supply of 
films for his theatre and that this was in pur- 
suance of his determination to ‘bring Lauriente 
to time,’ even though Famous Players had no 
direct interest in Dewees’ Trail Theatre. The 
conclusion is forced on one that this must have 
been not so much for the purpose of advancing 
the legitimate interests of Famous Players or 
protecting those interests as it was for the pur- 
pose of injuring the business of Lauriente.” 


Famous Players is found further to have 
purchased theatre sites and obtained options 
on such sites in various centres throughout 
Canada, and to have used these to deter 
others from building theatres in competition 
with those of Famous Players. The com- 
pany is also stated to have closed and kept 
closed a number of theatres in such a way as 
to furnish a constant menace to anyone con- 
sidering the building of a competing theatre. 


Practices in Leasing Films 


The joint policies of the Canadian film dis- 
tributors and the Famous Players organi- 
zation are stated to be put into effect mainly 
through Motion Picture Distributors and Ex- 
hibitors of Canada, an incorporated body of 
which most of the parties to the combine 
were members. Leading activities of this as- 
sociation, referred to in Mr. White’s report 
as the Cooper Organization, where the imposi- 


tion and enforcement of a Standard Exhibi- 
tion Contract regulating the terms on which 
films should be leased to Canadian theatres, 
the formation and control of Film Boards of 
Trade for governing dealings between the film 
distributors and the theatre owners, including 
notably provisions for arbitration and for the 
enforcement of credit committee rules ; as well 
as general propaganda efforts for the influenc- 
ing of public opinion. , 

“The evidence, without going into particu- 
lars, clearly discloses that the Cooper Organi- 
zation is a mere offshoot of a corresponding 
organization in United States, presided over 
by Mr. Will Hays, and referred to as the 
‘Hays Organization’; the policies being dic- 
tated by, the finances controlled by, the bud- 
gets subject to the approval of, and the ac- 
tivities generally subject to the control and 
direction of the Hays Organization. The 
minutes are submitted to New York, and also 
the proceedings of the Film Boards of Trade, 
and the New York office is consulted, not 
only on important matters such as censorship 
in Canada and amusement tax, but also on 
matters which might be considered almost 
routine.” 

The exhibitor members of the association 
are representatives of Famous Players only, 
and “any benefit to exhibitors has been inci- 
dental to the main and primary purpose of 
the Cooper Organization, which has been to 
advance the interests of the New York pro- 
ducers and their Canadian subsidiaries.” 

Rules of arbitration for dealing with dis- 
putes between distributors and exhibitors are 
found to have been adopted by the distribu- 
tors to suit their own purposes, and the parties 
to the combine undertook “to enforce the 
awards of arbitrators by harsh and unreason- 
able means, leaving the exhibitor, against 
whom an award has been made, entirely at the 
mercy of the exchanges.” 

“If the exhibitor were free to contract with 
a distributor to the extent that he could agree 
or not agree to this arbitration clause, and 
if under those circumstances the exhibitor 
signed the clause willingly, he could not perhaps 
complain, but the fact is, and I so find, that 
all of the distributors require all of the ex- 
hibitors to sign contracts containing this 
clause, otherwise they cannot get any pictures 
for their theatres, as the distributors, acting 
in concert under the direction of the Cooper 
Organization, refuse to sell otherwise than 
under this Standard Exhibition Contract, now 
Canadian Exhibition Contract. 

“T also find that by their actions in con- 
nection with arbitration under this clause, 
the distributors and the Cooper Organization 
have contributed very materially to the in- 
fluence and strength of Famous Players in 
competition with the independent exhibitors, 
and this actually to the public detriment.” 

Generally concerning the credit committee 
rules, Mr. White has concluded that 

“these distributors, and the Motion Picture 
Distributors and Exhibitors of Canada, and 
Famous Players, through their association as 
aforesaid with the Cooper Organization, are 
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a combine within the meaning of the Act, 
operating in this respect to the detriment of 
the public.” 

In its publicity work “the Cooper Organiza- 
tion has engaged in a program of propaganda 
with various social organizations, particularly 
women’s organizations, with the idea of creat- 
ing what to me appears to be a false idea of 
the objects and aims of this combination of 
producers, distributors and Famous Players.” 


British Films 


In the release year 1928-29, a total of 548 
feature pictures were released in Canada, and 
401 in the release year of 1929-30. A total of 
only 73 pictures of British origin were released 
in Canada in the release year of 1928-29 and 
the year 1930, or seven and one-half per cent 
of all pictures provided for the Canadian pub- 
lic. The number of pictures produced in 
Canada has been of minor importance. The 
principal British producers whose pictures 
have been exhibited here are Gaumont British 
Corporation, Limited; Gainsborough Produc- 
tions, Limited, and British International Pic- 
tures, Limited. Productions of the latter com- 
pany are distributed in Canada by Regal 
Films, Limited, a distributor controlled by 
Paramount Publix Corporation. The Gaumnot 
and Gainsboorugh pictures are supplied in 
Canada through the offices of Canadian Uni- 
versal Film Company, which distributes the 
productions of Universal Picture Corporation, 
a United States company. Regarding these 
selling arrangements the Commissioner states 
im his report: “I can -find no evidence that 
either of these distributors has made any seri- 
ous effort to promote the exhibition of British 
pictures, and any utterance in the evidence 
has been of a more or less disparaging nature.” 


Parties to the Combine 


The Commissioner’s report states that the 
following companies “are parties or privies to 
or knowingly assisted in the formation or op- 
eration of the combine within the meaning of 
the Combines Investigation Act;” 


Famous Players Canadian Corporation, 
Limited, and the following affiliated theatre 
companies: 

B. & F. Theatres, Limited 

Eastern Theatres, Limited 

Premier Theatres, Limited 

Mansfield Theatre Company, Limited 
United Amusement Corporation, Limited 
Theatre Holding Corporation, Limited 
Hamilton United Theatres, Limited 
B.C. Paramount Theatres, Limited 
Paramount Theatres, Limited 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum (Canada), Lim- 

ited 
Paramount Publix Corporation 
Motion Picture Distributors and Exhibitors 
of Canada, and the following distributors: 

Canadian Educational Films, Limited 

Canadian Universal Film Company, 
Limited 

Famous Lasky Film Service, Limited 

Fox Film Corporation, Limited 

R. K. O. Distributing Corporation of 
Canada, Limited 

Columbia Pictures of Canada, Limited 

Regal Films, Limited 

United Artists Corporation, Limited 

Vitagraph, Limited 

Tiffany Productions of Canada, Limited 

First National Pictures, Incorporated 

Warner Brothers Pictures Incorporated 

Vitagraph, Incorporated; 


the latter three being United States companies 
distributing through Vitagraph, Limited, and 
the other distributors being companies incor- 
porated in Canada. 


The report states further that there are a 
number of other companies and individuals 
which might be properly included in this list 
but who are so closely identified with Famous 
Players that it appears unnecessary to name 
them separately. 


In the conclusion of his report Mr. White 
states that 

“under its present management, Famous 
Players does not appear to me to be conducted 
with quite the ruthless disregard of the rights 
of others, and of the public interest, as was 
formerly the case; though the present man- 
ager is, however, still under the direction of 
the United States interests who control the 
company. As an illustration of how far things 
are still carried, it might be metioned that, 
failing to agree with the distributors on the 
length of protection or cleanance periods, a 
demand has been made for protection for 
periods very much in excess of anything here- 
tofore contemplated or demanded.” 

Counsel for the Dominion Government at 
the hearings of the Commission were A. C. 
Heighington, K.C., and B. H. L. Symmes. 
Strachan Johnston, K.C., and R. H. Parmenter, 
K.C., appeared as counsel representing Famous 
Players Canadian Corporation and_ related 
companies. Other counsel representing parties 
under investigation in the case were J. R. L. 
Starr, K.C., for Motion Picture Distributors 
and Exhibitors of Canada; G. W. Mason, K.C., 
and F. C. Carter for eight companies distribut- 
ing films in Canada; M. H. Ludwig, K.C., and 
L. Rosenfeld for Columbia Pictures of Canada, 
Limited; and G. M. Willoughby for B. & F. 
Theatres, Limited. 
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Plumbing Combine Cases Appealed in Ontario Supreme Court 


The conclusion of the Crown’s court actions 
against members of the Amalgamated Build- 
ers’ Council, a combine in the plumbing and 
heating industry in Ontario, was reached on 
June 26, when, in the case of Rex v. Belyea 
and Weinraub, the president and secretary- 
treasurer of the A. B. C. were convicted of 
violations of the Combines Investigation Act 
and of section 498 of the Criminal Code. 

In the same judgment of the Second Divi- 
sional Court the appeal of the defendants in 
Rex v. Singer et al., against their convictions 
and sentences for similar offences was dis- 
missed. The judgment, delivered by Chief 
Justice Latchford, appears in full text below. 

On April 25, in the case of Rex v. White 
et al., sentences were imposed in Toronto by 
Mr. Justice Middleton on eleven previously 
convicted Windsor members of the same organ- 
ization. 

A further decision in the court actions fol- 
lowing the investigation under the Combines 
Investigation Act into the A. B. C. and related 
organizations was delivered in Toronto on 
June 15, when the appeal by W. F. O’Connor, 
counsel associated with the plumbing com- 
bine, in his suit against Gordon Waldron, K.C., 
former Commissioner under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act, was dismissed in a Judgment 
of the First Divisional Court. 


A. B. C. Head Officers convicted in Crown 
Appeal 


Roy E. Belyea, president of the Canadian 
Plumbing and Heating Guild and Amal- 
gamated Builders’ Council, and Harry A. Wein- 
raub, secretary-treasurer of the same organiza- 
tions, on June 26, in Toronto were found guilty 
of participating in the formation and opera- 
tion of a combine within the meaning of the 
Combines Investigation Act and of conspiracy 
to injure trade or commerce under section 498 
of the Criminal Code. The case was heard 
by the Second Divisional Court in an appeal 
by the Crown from a Judgment of Mr. Justice 
Wright in ithe case of Rex v. Singer et al., 
delivered at Sandwich, Ontario, on March 23, 
in which the above two Toronto plumbing 
contractors were found not guilty of the 
offences charged against them. The judgment 
of Mr. Justice Wright is reported in the 
Lasour GazetTtn, April, 1931, p. 480. The two 
officers found guilty by the Appeal Court were 
sentenced to pay fines of $4,000 each, with an 
alternative of four months’ imprisonment. 

Appeals by the defendants from the convic- 
tions and sentences of Louis M. Singer, K.C., 
of Toronto, and Charles E. Paddon and 


Herbert Ward, Windsor plumbing contractors, 
in the case tried by Mr. Justice Wright at 
Sandwich, were argued before the Second 
Divisional Court together with the Crown’s 
appeal, on May 26 to June 1, and concluded 
on June 10. The statement of reasons for 
judgment of the Appeal Court, which dismisses 
the defence appeal and upholds the appeal of 
the Crown, follows. 


SupreME Court or ONTARIO, APPELLATE 
Division 


Rex y. Singer, et al. 
Rex v. Belyea and Weinraub. 


Second Divisional Court June 26, 1931. 


Appeals by the defendents and the Crown from 
the judgment of Wright, J. (1931), 40 O. 
W. N. 195. 

The appeals were heard by Latchford, C. J., 
Riddell, Masten, Orde and Fisher, JJ.A. 


Latrcurorp, C. J—The first of these appeals, 
which were argued together, is against the con- 
viction by Mr. Justice Wright on March 23, 
1931, of Louis M. Singer, Charles E. Paddon 
and Herbert Ward of offences against the Com- 
bines Investigation Act, R.S.C. 1927, c. 26, and 
of conspiracy contrary to the provisions of 
sec. 498 of the Criminal Code. Singer was con- 
demned to pay fines amounting to $8,000 or in 
default to suffer imprisonment and Paddon and 
Ward were fined $400 each. Their appeals are 
by leave against the sentences as well as the 
convictions. 

Three other persons accused of the same 
offences, W. F. O’Connor, Roy E. Belyea and 
Harry Weinraub, similarly accused were found 
not guilty. It is against the acquittal of Belyea 
and Weinraub that the second appeal has been 
taken by the Attorney General under the pro- 
visions of the Dominion Act of 1930, 20-21 Geo. 
Vi, UU see. 28s F 

The substance of the indictments and the 
facts adduced in evidence are, I think, stated 
accurately, and with sufficient fullness in the 
reasons for the judgment of the learned Trail 
Judge, and need not be repeated. 

In opening his appeal Mr. O’Connor candidly 
admitted that if the facts were as found, the 
conclusions arrived at were justified, but the 
tacts, he ably argued, were quite otherwise. 

From the most careful consideration possible 
of the arguments presented in the first appeal, 
and of all the evidence we are not only unable 
to dissent from the conclusions of Mr. Justice 
Wright as to the guilt of Singer, Paddon and 
Ward, of the charges against them, but we 
agree in his conclusions. Each of the accused 
was a party or privy to or knowingly assisted 
in the formation of a combine within the mean- 
ing of the Act of 1927. Such actions on their 
part established that they had entered into a 
conspiracy to do or cause to be done unlaw- 
ful acts in restraint of trade as defined by 
sec. 496 of the Code. 

The organization and registration by the ac- 
cused of the Amalgamated Builders’ Council as 
a trade union was an attempt to cloak the 
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operations of the Canadian Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Guild, under the protection of sec. 497 of 
the Code. What was in appearance a real 
trade union and registration under the Trade 
Unions Act, distinct from the Guild was, in 
fact, a mere sham, and the operations of the 
A.B.C., as it was called, were throughout those 
of the Guild itself, and always subject to the 
absolute control and direction of Singer, who 
was paid an annual salary of $15,000 from the 
ample revenues obtained or levied from its 
members to the Guild. The evidence of Mr. 
Singer himself is conclusive on conditions and 
other matters relevant to the convictions, 

We can see no ground for intereference by 
this Court, and are of the opinion that the 
appeal of Singer, Paddon and Ward should be 
dismissed. 

As to the second appeal, it may be said that 
it is limited to matters which involve only 
questions of law. 

Mr. O’Connor argued that there are questions 
of fact involved in the appeal. In that view 
we cannot agree. Without saying that it is 
a rule of universal application, we are content 
to accept as the test whether this is a pure 
question of law the statement that if it would 
have been the duty of the Judge, were the 
matter to be tried by a jury, to instruct them 
that if they found the facts as they were in 
this case found by him, and admitted by the 
defendants themselves, it was proper for them 
to convict. This is the test suggested by the 
counsel for Belyea and Weinraub, and we 
accept it as satisfactory. 

Had the case been tried by a jury, and the 
facts made to appear as they were at this 
trial, and indeed as admitted by the respon- 
dents themselves, it would have been the duty 
of the presiding Judge to instruct the jury that 
they should convict. 

That these respondents took an active part 
in the original scheme,—the conspiracy which 
formed the basis for the prosecution,—is ad- 
mitted; the error in law into which the learned 
Judge fell was in not distinguishing between 
the conspiracy itself and overt acts which, 
while not themselves the conspiracy, were 
evidence of the existence of the conspiracy. 
Because these respondents were not proved to 
have taken part in these subsequent overt acts, 
the learned Judge acquitted them, saying of 
one of the respondents, “There is no evidence 
that connects him with any of the illegal oper- 
ations.” 

We are of opinion that the appeal of the 
Crown must succeed. Belyea and Weinraub 
were most active in carrying out the projects 
of the conspiracy; were originally united with 
Singer himself in the conspiracy of which the 
latter was found guilty. They should have been 
convicted as were Singer, Paddon and Ward. 
Their part in the illegal acts was much greater 
than that of Paddon and Ward, but less than 
that of Singer. 

Finding Belyea and Weinraub guilty on the 
same counts as Singer was found guilty upon 
by Mr. Justice Wright, the Court after care- 
ful consideration has fixed their fines at one- 
half of those imposed on Singer. Each is con- 
demned to pay a fine of $2,000 for infraction 
of The Combines Act and $2,000 for conspiracy 
or $4,000 in all. In default of payment of 
$2,000 in each case, imprisonment is imposed 
for a period of four months—to run concur- 
rently. 


A word may be added. In regard to the 
form of the indictments, they follow the 
Statutes under which they are laid, and their 
form is sanctioned by secs. 852,954 and 1010 
(2) of the Code. 


Windsor Plumbing Contractors Sentenced 


Sentences were imposed on eleven Windsor 
plumbing contractors and sheet metal con- 
tractors, members of the Amalgamated Build- 
ers’ Council by Mr. Justice Sedgewick at 
Toronto on April 20, in the case of Rew v. 
White et al. The conviction of the accused 
in this case by a jury at the Supreme Court 
Assizes in Sandwich on April 1 was reported 
in the Lanctur Gaznrrs, April, 1931. 

After the hearing by Mr. Justice Sedgewick 
of a motion in arrest of judgment, made by 
W. F. O’Connor for the defendants on April 
10, the motion was dismissed on April 25 and 
each was sentenced to pay a fine of $100 for 
offences against the Combines Investigation 
Act. Sentence was suspended on the three 
counts under section 498 of the Criminal Code, 
under which each of the eleven accused was 
found guilty by jury, and each was placed 
under $4,000 recognizance to keep the peace for 
a period of one year. Those sentenced were 
A. J. Brian, F. W. Burford, J. C. Collins, A. R. 
Cook, Herbert Pragnell, B. E. Service, F. J. 
Tansley and Alexander White, plumbing con- 
tractors: ana W. H. Cunningham, J. R. Lynn 
and J. E. Murphy, sheet metal contractors. 


Appeal Against Commissioner Dismissed 


The appea! of W. F. O’Connor, counsel asso- 
ciated with Louis M. Singer, K.C., the con- 
trolling officer of the Amalgamated Builders’ 
Council and Canadian Plumbing and Heating 
Guild, agains! a judgment of Mr. Justice Orde 
delivered May 5, 1930, dismissing his suit 
against Gordon Waldron, K.C., Commissioner 
at the investigation into the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council under the Combines Inves- 
tigation Act in 1929, for $25,000 for alleged 
slander was dismissed in a Judgment delivered 
at Osgoode Hall on June 15, 1931, by the First 
Divisional Court, Mr. Justice Hodgins dissent- 
ing. The judgment of Mr. Justice Orde was 
reported in the Lasour Gazrrre, May, 1930, at 
p. 613. 

The appeal was heard on April 20 and 21, 
by Mulock, C.J.O., Magee, Hodgins, Middle- 
ton and Grant, JJ.A. Mr. Justice Middleton, 
writing the judgment of the Court, stated in 
reviewing the facts of the case, that during the 
course of the investigation under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act “it was suggested that 
the plaintiff, who is a practising barrister and 
solicitor, had suggested or advised the things 
that were shown to have been done and which, 
in the opinion of the Commissioner constituted 
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a combine. The Commissioner expressed his 
disapproval of the plaintiffs conduct in 
strong and emphatic language. Hence this 
action.” 

“Upon the argument of the appeal,” the 
judgment continues, “the plaintiff confined 
himself to the presentation of three con- 
tentions only, although the notice of motion 
took a wider range. During the course of the 
argument it became plain that there was only 
one contention really relied upon, to wit, that 
the appointment of the plaintiff under the 
Statute in question, did not confer upon him 
a status entitling him to rely upon that im- 
munity which is commonly described as the 
judicial privilege, or the privilege of courts 
and other tribunals exercising true judicial 
functions.” 


The Court reviews the law relating to 
judicial privilege and makes extended refer- 
ence to cases relating to this subject. In its 
conclusion the judgment states: “This case 
emphasizes the impossibility of an individual 
discharging a duty cast upon him by the law 
of the land, if at all times he should be con- 
stantly in fear of actions against him by rea- 
son of that which he might do in the discharge 
of this duty” The appeal by Mr. O’Connor 
is dismissed with costs. 

Mr. Justice Hodgins in his dissenting min- 
ority judgment states that “there is a great 
preponderance of authority in favour of abso- 
lute. privilege for those who act or profess to 


act judicially in performing some statutory 
duty but none to my mind which settle defi- 
nitely that there is no limit to what can be 
said to and of those who are during an in- 
quiry being examined in public and in the 
face of the press and who are not then on 
their trial. 

“ As Commissions such as the one in ques- 
tion are frecuently issued in Canada to Judges 
and others to inquire into social, economic 
and professional matters, and in some cases 
into questions which on working out may 
touch some political issue or party, it is to 
my mind advantageous that an authoritative 
pronouncement should be arrived at and that 
that can only be done by sending the case for 
trial. 

“Apart from that view I think that the 
plaintiff is entitled to set up and prove, if he 
can, the words which the defendant does not 
admit using, as they seem rather irrelevant 
to the inquiry. The plaintiff has also the right 
to dispute the regularity of the issue of the 
Commission itself. On the whole therefore I 
am inclined to the view that the appeal should 
be allowed and the action sent to trial.” 

Mr. W. F O’Connor appeared before the 
Court on his own behalf and H. H. Davis, 
K.C., acted as counsel for Mr. Gordon Wal- 
dron. 

On behalf of R. E. Belyea and H. A. Wein- 
raub, it has been itnimated that appeals will 
be carried to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


The Automobile Industry in Canada, 1930 


Production from the automobile industry in 
Canada during 1930 was valued at $101 677,487, 
according to a recent report prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This value 
was 43 per cent below the record which was 
established in the previous year at $177,315,593 
and was the lowest reported for the industry 
since 1924. The total value for the industry 
includes the selling value at the works of cars 
and parts made in the automobile manufac- 
turing plants and also the amount received for 
custom work and repairs done in these fac- 
tories. Automobile production alone amount- 
ed to 153,372 cars with a sales value, f.o.b. 
plant, of $91,766,806. This was a decline of 42 
per cent in number and 44 per cent in value 
from 1929 when the high level of 262,625 cars 
valued at $163,497,675 was attained. Export 
shipments (including re-exports) totalled 
45,371 cars which was a drop of 56 per cent 
from the previous year and imports numbered 
23,2383 cars or 48 per cent less than the cor- 
responding total of 44,724 in 1929. 


During 1930 a total of 11 companies manu- 
factured or assembled motor cars in Canada 
and sixteen separate factories were in opera- 
tion. Ten establishments were in Ontario, 2 in 
Quebec, 2 in British Columbia, 1 in Manitoba, 
and 1 in Saskatchewan. 

Capital employed in the industry was given 
at $90,671,678; of this total, $51,985,366 repre- 
sented the value of lands, buildings, fixtures 
and machinery. 

The average number of employees in 1930 
was 12,541, as compared with 16,435 in 1929. 
The 2,208 salaried employees were paid 
$4,775,918 during the year, and the 10,333 
Wage-earners received $14,697,864. The num- 
ber of wage-earners on the payrolls each 
month varied from 13,282 in April to 7,513 in 
October, the average being 10,333. 

The recent report on “The Tourist Trade in 
Canada, 1930” issued by the Bureau, estimates 
the gross value of the automobile tourist trade 
to Canada at $202,409,000 and the amount 
expended in the United States by Canadian 
motor tourists at $63,489,000 as compared with 
revised data for 1929 of $215,577,000 and 
$65,055,000 respectively. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Fifteenth Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Fifteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference (League of Nations), 
constituted under the provisions of the 
Treaties of Peace, was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, from May 28 to June 17, 1931. 
The objects for which the International 
Labour Organization was formed are set out 
in Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace and are, 
briefly, to promote the improvement of in- 
dustrial conditions by legislative action and 
international agreemnts. 
Fourteen previous sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference have been held as 


follows: Washington, D.C., 1919 (Lasour 
Gazette, December, 1919); Genoa. Italy, 
1920 (Lasour GazertTe, October, 1920); 
Geneva, 1921 (Lasour Gazerrs, January, 
1922; Geneva, 1922 (Lasour GaAzeErTs, 
December, 1922); Geneva, 1923 (Lasour 
GazertE, December, 1923); Geneva, 1924 
(LaBour Gazette, August, 1924); Geneva, 


1925 (Lasour Gazertr, July, 1925); Geneva, 
1926 (8th and 9th Sessions) (LaBour GAZETTE, 
July, 1926); Geneva, 1927 (Lasour GazertTs, 
July, 1927); Geneva, 1928 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1928); Geneva, 1929 (Lasour GaAzETTE, 
July, 1929; Geneva, 1929 (Lasour GaAzETTE, 
December, 1929); and Geneva, 1930 (Lasour 
GazettE, July, 1930). 

The Treaty of Peace requires that “the 
meetings of the general conference of repre- 
sentatives of the members shall be held from 
time to time as occasion may require. and at 
least once in every year.” It will be observed 
that two sessions of the Conference were held 
in 1926 and also in 1929. 

Each member state is entitled, under the 
terms of the Treaties of Peace, to send four 
delegates to the International Labour Confer- 
ence, two of whom must be Government 
delegates and the two others are to be dele- 
gates representing, respectively, the employers 
and the workpeople of the country, chosen in 
agreement with the industrial organizations, 
if such organizations exist, which are most 
representative of employers or workpeople, as 
the case may be, in the respective countries. 
Each delegate may be accompanied by ad- 
visers not exceeding two in number for each 
item of the agenda. 

The decisions of the conference may take 
the form of either a Recommendation or a 
Draft Convention. A two-third majority of 
the votes cast by the delegates is required 
for the adoption of any Recommendation or 
Draft Convention by the Conference. The 
Recommendations and Draft Conventions are 
afterwards transmitted through the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations to the different 


countries represented in the International 
Labour Organization for acceptance or other- 
wise. Each country is obliged under the 
Treaties, within the period of one year at 
most from the closing of the Conference, 
or if it is impossible owing to exceptional 
circumstances to do so within one year, then 
at the earliest practicable moment and in no 
case later than eighteen months from the 
closing of the Conference, to bring the respec- 
tive Recommendations or Draft Conventions 
“before the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies for the 
enactment of legislation or other action.” 

In Canada, the provisions of the different 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
have been examined in all cases by the Law 
Officers of the Crown to determine whether 
the subject-matters were within federal or pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and they have thereupon 
been brought before the Dominion Parliament 
and the Provincial Governments, together with 
the Law Officers’ reports on the sudject of 
Jurisdiction. 


Conference Agenda 


The agenda of the Fifteenth Session of the 
Conference comprised three items as follows: 
(1) The Age of Admission of Children to em- 
ployment in non-industrial occupations; (2) 
Hours of Work in Coal Mines; and (3) Par- 
tial Revision of the Convention concerning 
employment of women during the night. 

In accordance with the double-discussion 
procedure, the first of these items was the 
subject of a preliminary discussion with a 
view to the possibility of adopting a Draft 
Convention or Recommendation at the 1932 
session. The second item came before the 
Fourteenth Session of the Conference, on 
which occasion a Convention was drafied deal- 
ing with the restriction of hours of work in 
coal mines in European countries, but failed on 
the final vote to obtain the necessary two- 
thirds majority. The third item related to 
minor amendments which had been proposed 
in the Convention concerning the employment 
of women during the night as the result of 
experience gained under the Convent.on since 
its adoption in 1919. 


Decisions of the Conference 


The decisions of the Fifteenth Conference 
may be summarized as follows:— 
Age of Admission of Children to Employment 
in Non-Industrial Occupations 


After a first discussion, the Conference de- 
cided by 101 votes to nil to place on the 
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agenda of the next session, for a second and 
final discussion, the question of the age of 
admission of children to employment in non- 
industrial occupations. 

The Conference adopted unanimously a 
number of “conclusions” drawn up by a com- 
mittee of the Conference with regard to the 
points on which governments should be con- 
sulted, by means of a questionnaire to be pre- 
pared and issued by the International Labour 
Office, prior to the second stage of the dis- 
cussion. These conclusions were prefaced by 
the statement that, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the questionnaire should be framed in 
such a way as to lead up to a Draft Conven- 
tion. 

Among the points on which governments 
are to be consulted is the question whether 
the minimum age should be fixed at 14. Other 
questions relate to light employment outside 
school hours, domestic work, work in theatres 
and film studios, and street trading. 


Hours of Work in Coal Mines 


The Conference adopted by 81 votes to 2 
a Draft Convention for the limitation of hours 
of work in coal mines. 

The Convention limits to 73 hours a day 
the hours of work for underground workers 
in all coal mines, whether hard coai or lignite, 
the hours being calculated “from bank to 
bank.” Provision is made for the authoriza- 
tion of overtime in certain circumstances and 
within certain limits. The Convention will 
come into force after ratification by any two 
of seven specified European coal-producing 
countries. Within three years of its coming 
into operation, the Conference will consider 
its revision with a view to a further reduction 
of the maximum working day and of the 
amount of overtime allowed. 

The Conference also adopted unauimously 
a resolution requesting the governing body to 
consider the possibility of placing on the 
agenda of an early session of the Conference 
the question of the employment of workers 
under 16 and of women in underground work 
in coal mines. 


Night Work of Women 


The Conference adopted, by small majori- 
ties, two amendments to the Washington 
(1919) Convention concerning the night work 
of women. They related to the exemption 
from the general prohibition of women hold- 
Ing positions of managerial responsibility, and 
to the precise hours to be deemed “night.” 
These amendments were embodied in a new 
Draft Convention, which on the final vote 
obtained only 74 votes against 40. As this 
did not give the necessary two-thirds majority 
required by the Peace Treaty, the Conven- 
tion was not adopted. 
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Application of Conventions 


The Conference took note of reports pre- 
sented by the governing body on the applica- 
tion of a number of conventions which have 
been in force for ten years. It referred to the 
next session which will deal with maritime 
questions the reports relating to two maritime 
conventions. 


The conference unanimously adopted the 
report of a committee on the annual reports 
presented by governments with regard to the 
observance of conventions ratified by them. 
The report contained observations oan _ the 
failure of certain governments to present their 
reports in due time, or to apply conventions 
strictly, and on certain divergencies of inter- 
pretation which had been noticed. 


Standing Orders 


The Conference adopted some slight altera- 
tions in the Standing Orders with regard to 
the appointment of substitute delegates and 
substitute advisers. It referred to the govern- 
ing body the questions of the use of non- 
official languages and of standing orders for 
committees of the Conference. 


Governing Body 


The Conference elected a new governing 
body, on the original basis of a membership 
of 24, the amendment to Article 693 of the 
Treaty for the enlargement of the membership 
to 32 not yet being in operation. A resolution 
was adopted expressing disappointment that 
this should be so, and requesting the govern- 
ing body to make every effort to cusure that 
there should be no further delay in the ratifi- 
cation and bringing into force of the amend- 
ment, in order that the oversea countries 
might obtain due representation. 


Resolutions 


A number of resolutions were adopted. For 
the most part they called for the 1vestigation 
of specific problems; in some cases they sug- 
gested that the problems should be considered 
by future sessions. The resolutions iclated to 
incomplete delegations, the application of re- 
commendations, labour conditions in the Hast, 
representation of native and coloured workers 
in the Conference, conditions of labour in 
unorganized industries and non-industrial oc- 
cupations, accidents to electrical! workers, the 
promotion of ratifications, freedom of associa- 
tion, economic agreements in the coal industry, 
silicosis, conditions in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, action to remedy unemployment, and 
consultation of governments on the ten-yearly 
reports relating to the operation of Conven- 
tions. 


— 
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Countries Represented 


Of the fifty-five countries which are mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization, 
forty-six sent delegates to the fifteenth ses- 
sion. In addition, Mexico and Turkey each 
sent an observer. A list of the countries 
represented follows :— 


Argentine Republic Irish Free State 


Australha Italy 
Austria Japan 
Belgium Liberia 
Brazil Lithuania 
Bulgaria Luxemburg 
Canada Netherlands 
Chile Norway 
China Panama 
Colombia Paraguay 
Czechoslovakiqg. Persia 
Denmark Peru 
Dominican Republic Poland 
Estonia Portugal 
Finland Rumania 
France Siam 
Germany South Africa 
Great Britain Spain 
Greece Sweden 
Guatemala Switzerland 
Haiti Uruguay 
Hungary Venezuela 
India Yugoslavia 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegates to the Conference 
were as follows:— 
Delegates representing the Dominion Govern- 

ment: 

The Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, High Com- 
missioner for Canada in London. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Advisory Offi- 
cer, League of Nations, Geneva. 
Adviser to the Government Delegates: 

Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., chairman of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Workers’ Delegate: 


Mr. P. M. Draper,  secretary-treasurer, 


_ Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Employers’ Delegate: 

Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, secretary of the In- 
dustrial Relations committee of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

On account of existing economic conditions 
in Canada, no technical advisers were ap- 
pointed by the Dominion Government to ac- 
company any of the delegates to the Confer- 
ence this year. Mr. V. A. Sinclair, Chairman 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Ontario, attended the Conference, however, 
on behalf of the Government of Ontario and 
was accredited as an Adviser to the Govern- 
ment delegates. 
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Officers of the Conference 


The following were elected as officers of the 
Conference :— 

President—Mr. Francois Sokal, Permanent 
Polish Delegate, was unanimously elected. 

Vice-President—Mr. Bramnaes, Govern- 
ment Delegate for Denmark; Mr. Gemmill, 
Employers’ Delegate for South Africa; and 
Mr. Schiirch, Workers’ Delegate for Switzer- 
land. 

Secretary-General—Mr. Albert Thomas, Di- 
rector of the International Labour Office. 

Deputy Secretary-General—Mr. Harold B. 
Butler, Deputy Director of the International 
Labour Office. 


Election of the Governing Body 


During the sessions of the Conference an 
election was held for the appointment of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, which, under the requirements of 
Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles, is 
chosen every three years. The membership 
of this body comprises twelve Government 
representatives (of whom eight are entitled 
to be chosen, under the provisions of the 
Treaty, from the member states which are of 
the “chief industrial importance,” and four by 
the Government delegates to the Conference), 
six persons elected by the Employers’ dele- 
gates to the Conference and six persons 
elected by the Workers’ delegates to the Con- 
ference. It was decided by the Council of 
the League of Nations in 1922 that the eight 
countries, members of the International La- 
bour Organization, which are of “chief indus- 
trial importance” are as follows, in the alpha- 
betical order of the names in the French 
language: Germany, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Great Britain, India, Italy and Japan. The 
Governments of these countries, including 
Canada, retain their membership accordingly 
in the Governing Body. Four other Govern- 
ments were chosen for membership in the 
Governing Body by the Government group in 
attendance at the Conference as follows: Bra- 
zil, Poland, Spain and Denmark. The follow- 
ing were chosen to represent the Employers’ 
and Workers’ groups respectively :— 


Employers’ Group—Mr. Gemmill (South 
Africa); Mr. Lambert-Ribot (France); Mr. 
Oersted (Denmark); Mr. Olivetti (Italy) ; 


Mr. Forbes Watson (British Empire) ; 
Mr. Vogel (Germany). 


Workers’ Group—Mr. Hayday (British Km- 
pire); Mr. Johanson (Sweden); Mr. Jouhaux 
Mr. Mertens (Belgium); Mr. 
Moore (Canada); and Mr. Muller (Germany). 


and 
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Appointment of Committees 


Committees were appointed by the Confer- 
ence as follows:— 

Selection Committee—Twenty-four mem- 
bers: 12 from the Government group and 6 
from the Employers’ and Workers’ groups, 
respectively. 

Standing Orders Committee —Thirty mem- 
bers. 

Committee on Hours of Work wm 
Mines—F¥orty-eight members. 

Committee on the Age of Admission of 
Children to Employment in Non-Industrial 
Occupations —Forty-two members. 

Committee on the Partial Revision of the 
Convention Concerning Employment of 
Women During the Night—Thirty-six mem- 
bers. 

Commattee on Article 408 —Thirty-six mem- 
bers. (This committee considers the annual 
reports by States on measures taken to give 
effect to Draft Conventions ratified by them, 
these reports being summarized in the Direc- 
tor’s Report to the Conference and accom- 
panied by the findings of the Committee of 
Experts.) 

Hon. G. H. Ferguson, senior Government 
Delegate of Canada, was chosen as Chairman 
of the Selection Committee, which is regarded 
as the principal committee of the Conference. 
Canada was represented on all but the second 
and third of the above-mentioned commit- 
tees. 


Coal 


The President’s Address 


Mr. Francois Sokal, in his presidential ad- 
dress to the Conference, directed attention 
to the existing economic depression and the 
resultant unemployment. 

“Although,” the said, “the economists of the 
whole world collaborating to discover the 
means of overcoming the crisis now upon us 
have not yet found explanations satisfactory 
to all those seeking the real causes of the evil, 
two facts are nevertheless becoming more and 
more evident. The first is that this crisis, 
the causes of which are essentially interna- 
tional, a crisis which affects all countries with- 
out exception, can be overcome only by com- 
mon action and not by isolated national ac- 
tion. The second is that this very state of 
crisis contains the seeds of a new economic 
and social order towards which the world is 
moving with ever-increasing rapidity. Only 
some few days ago Pope Pius XI expressed 
this necessity in his Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno, isssued on the occasion of the fortieth 
anniversary of the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, 
by declaring that “the reorganization of the 
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economic system and its reconciliation with the 
principles of social justice are an absolute 
necessity.” 

‘Human thought is beginning to rebel 
against the acceptance as an act of fate of 
economic cycles, against those ‘inevitable’ 
periods of depression which each time deliver 
millions of human beings into the power of 
poverty. 

“The present crisis thus teaches us that it is 
of fundamental necessity to modify the eco- 
nomic and social structure of the world by 
concerted international action. 

“In this connection there arises a problem, 
which has always confronted us whenever 
any task, no matter how unimportant, has 
been attempted by the International Labour 
Organization. I mean the interdependence of 
social and economic questions. How often 
this problem has been evident at Sessions of 
the Conference, in the Governing Body, and 
in the criticisms and appreciations of our work. 

“Those who in the past regarded social re- 
form solely as the realization of certain hu- 
manitarian reforms affecting the workers are 
coming to appreciate more clearly the purely 
economic importance of those reforms. Social 
policy, which has hitherto been dominated 
entirely by moral ideals, is beginning to seek 
for allies in the economic sphere. This is 
one of the most noticeable features of con- 
temporary social life. The idea that social 
legislation may be a powerful force capable 
of influencing economic life is spreading. The 
question of the reduction of working hours 
is an example. This important social reform, 
which the workers of all countries have always 
made their first demand, is beginning to be 
regarded as one of the means of regulating 
production. The reduction of working hours 
as a means of combating unemployment and 
over-production has ceased to be a demanil 
put forward by the workers alone. Without 
expressing any view on its significance in this 
respect, I may point out that it is very fre- 
quently mentioned in discussions on the means 
of preventing unemployment. 

“Eeonomic and social life are thus tending 
towards greater unity. Economic policy and 
social policy are two aspects of one problem— 
the direction which should be given to pro- 
duction, commerce and consumption. These 
two departments of public and international 
activity are as closely interdependent as dif- 
ferent organs of the same body. 

“Tf, therefore, it is desired to reconstruct 
the economic life of the world on rational 
lines, it is essential that there should be an 
economic policy inspired by social principles 
and a social policy conscious of the economic 
aims which it pursues. 
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“After ten years of strenuous work, new 
tasks await us; are we progressing on the 
right lines? Have we understood the historic 
commands dictated to us by the conditions 
in which we now have to work? I hope, and 
indeed I am_ profoundly convinced, that, 
thanks to the spirit of solidarity by which we 
are inspired, our work will effectively con- 
tribute to overcoming the crisis from which 
the world is suffering so acutely, and will 
open the way to further progress.” 


Discussion of the Director’s Report 


The Annual Report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office, a summary of 
which appeared in the June issue of the 
Lasour GaAzeTTE (pp. 678-682), was under dis- 
cussion in the Conference at a number of suc- 
cessive sittings. 

No fewer than 53 speakers took part in this 
discussion—19 representatives of Governments 
—15 of employers and 19 of workers, from 28 
countries in all. 

First, it was recognized by all speakers— 
Government delegates, employers and workers 
equally—that the present crisis is not a mere 
cyclical phenomenon, due to the more or less 
regular alternation of prosperity and the re- 
verse with which economists have for many 
years been familiar, but is rather the pro- 
duct of the addition to such a periodical de- 
pression of an exceptional dislocation of the 
economic life of the world. 

Secondly, the speeches showed that the fac- 
tors responsible for this disorganization are 
manifold, and political and financial rather 
than social, and that the evil is not susceptible 
of treatment by any single or clear-cut rem- 
edy. There was, it is true, a tendency to 
argue from the employers’ side that the so- 
lution would be found in a lowering of the 
cost of production by a reduction of wages 
and a curtailment of social charges. On the 
other hand, workers’ delegates sought to dem- 
onstrate that the way out was by a shorten- 
ing of hours and a raising of wages. But it 
was generally recognized that the present 
situation was mainly attributable to the 
transition from an old economic system to a 
new, and that what was needed was a new 
policy adapted to meet new conditions. 

Thirdly, it was recognized on the whole that 
the formulation and execution of any such 
policy, having regard to the political, financial 
and economic questions involved, was out- 
side the scope of an institution such as the 
International Labour Organization, occupied 
primarily with social questions, but that, hav- 
ing regard to the interdependence of economic 
and social conditions, it was the bounden 
duty of the Organization to play an active 
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part in the devising and application of re- 
medial measures. 

Finally, in spite of some criticisms, there 
was common agreement that, pending the 
adoption of remedies which would go to the 
root of the trouble, it was the duty of the 
members of the International Labour Organi- 
zation to persist in its program, including the 
establishment and co-ordination of labour ex- 
changes, the advancement of public works and 
the institution or extension of unemployment 
insurance, all of which, although avowedly 
“palliatives,” tend to mitigate the acuteness 
of unemployment. 


The Director’s Reply 


Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in replying to the 
discussion on his Annual Report, dealt in 
the main with the existing economic crisis and 
unemployment. Recent statistics of unem- 
ployment received in the International Labour 
Office had shown slight improvement in the 
situation in certain countries, but not more 
than was accounted for by seasonal variations, 
while in other countries, not subject to sea- 
sonal changes, the critical condition remained 
unchanged and in two or three countries was 
actually worse. The existing unemployment, 
indeed, was world-wide. True (he said) each 
country had its own illness but there was a 
sort of universal influenza which aggravated 
the situation everywhere. The duty of the 
International Labour Organization was, there- 
fore, to do what might be possible to assist. 
Unhappily, in these cases there was no such 
thing possible as a specific solution. There 
were a number of different solutions and 
remedies which might be applied but no one 
solution existed for the unemployment crisis. 

The Director proceeded to discuss the sug- 
gestions which had been made in his Annual 
Report for the relief of unemployment (see 
Lasour Gazerre, June, 1931, pp. 678-682), and 
pressed these proposals upon the further at- 
tention of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion: public employment exchanges; the gold 
standard; vocational guidance and _ re-train- 
ing; the raising of the school-leaving age and 
of the minimum age for admission to indus- 
trial employment; hours of labour; migration ; 
unemployment insurance; and public work. 

“To-day,” declared Mr. Thomas, “when the 
United States and the old world are trying 
by all the means at the disposal of the mod- 
ern capitalist system to create more organi- 
zation and order, there is a ready-made form- 
ula on the other side of Europe in case we 
should fail. This is a danger which threatens 
us and of which we are warned by far-seeing 
men of all parties. What I wish to em- 
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phasize is this: if we want to spare the world 
the waste of human resources from which 
Russia suffered during the first years of her 
revolution and which she is now trying to 
remedy by bending all her energies for the 
realization of the Five-Year Plan; if we wish 
to bring about the renewal, the transformation 
and the organization of Western and Central 
Europe and North America without violence 
and loss of energy, we must study together 
the methods of peaceful progress towards jus- 
tice and stability. It is essential that we 
should all realize the efforts of collaboration 
which are necessary between all those who care 
for civilization.” 


Annual Reports under Article 408 of the 
Treaty of Versailles 


The annual reports made by various coun- 
tries on measures taken by them to give effect 
to draft conventions which they had respect- 
ively ratified under provisions of Article 408 
of the Treaty of Versailles were referred to a 
committee composed of 42 members of the 
Conference, of whom fourteen represented 
governments, fourteen employers and fourteen 
workers. Mr. P. M. Draper, Workers’ Dele- 
eate of Canada, was elected Vice-Chairman 
of this committee. Following the procedure 
which had been adopted in 1929 and 1930, the 
reports of the member states had been sub- 
mitted on these matters for preliminary exam- 
ination to a committee of international ex- 
perts in advance of the committee of the 1931 
Conference. The committee of experts in its 
report referred particularly to the following 
points: (a) missing, incomplete, or late re- 
ports; (b) failure to carry out the obligation 
incumbent upon the States which have ratified 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING HOURS OF WORK 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization of the League of Nations, 
Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Fifteenth Ses- 
sion on May 28, 1931, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to hours of work 
in coal mines, which is the second item on 
the Agenda of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Draft International 
Convention, 
adopts, this % <.ner day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-one, the fol- 
lowing Draft Convention for ratification by the 
Members of the International Labour Organi- 
zation, in accordance with the provisions of 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of 
the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties 
of Peace: 
Article 1 


This Convention shall apply to all coal mines, 
that is to say, to any mine from which only 
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a convention, under Article 405, paragraph 7, 
of the Treaty of Versailles; (c) divergent 
views with regard to the interpretation of cer- 
tain conventions; and (d) application of the 
conventions to colonies. 

The committee on Article 408 appointed in 
1930 felt obliged to state in its report that 
“no ratification at all is better than a ratifica- 
tion which remains ineffective”. The Confer- 
ence committee of 1931 associated itself with 
this opinion and affirmed that the conventions 
of the International Labour Conference are 
of a strictly legal character and that immedi- 
ately after the entry into force of each Con- 
vention, the obligations undertaken by the 
contracting states must be strictly and fully 
carried out. No question was raised either 
by the experts or by the committee of the 
Conference in regard to any of the ratifications 
which have been registered by Canada and 
their due observance. 


In view of divergent views in regard to the 
interpretation of certain conventions, the com- 
mittee suggested that any questions of this 
nature which may arise should be submitted 
in the first instance to the committee of ex- 
perts appointed on Article 408 for examina- 
tion and report and that in case of sufficient 
practical importance the question in dispute 
should be referred to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice for authoritative inter- 
pretation. 

The report of the Conference on Article 408 
was adopted without amendment by the gen- 
eral Conference. 

The full texts of the Draft Convention 
concerning Hours of Work in Coal Mines, and 
of the various Resolutions that were adopted 


by the Conference are as follows:— 


IN COAL MINES 


hard coal or lignite, or principally hard coal or 


lignite together with other 

tracted. 

“ For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
lignite mine” shall mean any mine from which 

coal of a geological period subsequent to the 

carboniferous period is extracted. 


minerals, is ex- 


Article 2 


z For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
worker” shall mean: 


(a) In underground coal mines, any person 
occupied underground, by whatever em- 
ployer and on whatever kind of work he 
may be employed, except persons engaged 
in supervision or management who do 
not ordinarily perform manual work; 


(bd) In open coal mines, any person employed 
directly or indirectly in the extraction 
of coal, except persons engaged in super- 
vision or management who do not ordi- 
narily perform manual work. 
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Article 3 


Hours of work in underground hard coal 
mines shall mean the time spent in the mine ¢al- 
culated as follows: 

1. Time spent in an underground mine shall 
mean the period between the time when the 
worker enters the cage in order to descend and 
the time when he leaves the cage after re- 
ascending. 

2. In mines where access is by an adit the 
time spent in the mine shall mean the period 
between the time when the worker passes 
through the entrance of the adit and the time 
of his return to the surface. 

3. In no underground hard coal mine shall 
the time spent in the mine by any worker ex- 
‘oh seven hours and forty-five minutes in the 

ay. 

Article 4 


The provisions of this Convention shall be 
deemed to be complied with if the period be- 
tween the time when the first workers of the 
shift or of any group leave the surface and the 
time when they return to the surface is the 
same as that laid down in paragraph 3 of 
Article 3. The order of and the time required 
for the descent and ascent of a shift and of any 
group of workers shali, moreover, be approxi- 
mately the same. 


Article § 


Subject to the provisions of the second para- 
graph of this Article, the provisions of this 
Convention shall be deemed to be complied with 
if the national laws or regulations prescribe 
that for calculating the time spent in the mine 
the descent or ascent of the workers is to be 
calculated according to the weighted average 
duration of the descent or ascent of all shifts 
of workers in the whole country. In this case, 
the period between the time when the last 
worker of the shift leaves the surface and the 
time when the first worker of the same shift 
returns to the surface shall not in any mine 
exceed seven hours and fifteen minutes; pro- 
vided that no method of regulation shall be 
permitted by which the hewers as a class of 
workers would on the average work longer 
hours than the other classes of underground 
workers in the same shift. 

Any Member which, having applied the 
method laid down in this Article, subsequently 
applies the provisions of Article 3 and 4 shall 
make the change simultaneously for the whole 
country and not for any part thereof. 


Article 6 


1. Workers shall not be employed on under- 
ground work in coal mines on Sundays and 
legal public holidays. National laws or regu- 
lations may, however, authorize the following 
exceptions for workers over 18 years of age: 

(a) For work which, owing to its nature, 
must be carried on continuously; 

(6) For work in connection with the venti- 
lation of the mine and the prevention of 
damage to the ventilation apparatus, 
safety work. work in connection with 
first aid in the case of accident and sick- 
ness, and the care of animals; 

(c) For survey work in so far as this can- 
not be done on other days without inter- 
rupting or disturbing the work of the 
undertaking; 

(d) For urgent work in connection with ma- 
chinery and other appliances which can- 


not be carried out during the regular 
working time of the mine, and in other 
urgent or exceptional cases which are 
outside the control of the employer. 

2. The competent authorities shall take ap- 
propriate measures for ensuring that no work 
is done on Sundays and legal public holidays 
except as authorized by this Article. 

3. Work permitted under paragraph 1 of this 
Article shall be paid for at not less than one- 
and-a-quarter times the regular rate. 

4. Workers who are engaged to any consider- 
able extent on work permitted under paragrap 
1 of this Article shall be assured either a com- 
pensatory rest period or an adequate extra 
payment in addition to the rate specified in 
paragraph 3 of this Article. The detailed ap- 
plication of this provision shall be regulated by 
national laws or regulations. 


Article 7 


Lower maxima than those specified in 
Articles 3, 4 and 5 shall be laid down by regu- 
lations made by public authority for workers 
in workplaces which are rendered particularly 
unhealthy by reason of abnormal conditions of 
temperature, humidity or other cause. 


Article 8 


1. Regulations made by public authority may 
provide that the hours specified in Articles 3, 
4, 5 and 7 may be exceeded: 

(a) In case of accident, actual or threatened, 
in case of force majeure, or in case of 
urgent work to be done to machinery, 
plant or equipment in the mine as a re- 
sult of a breakdown of such machinery, 
plant or equipment, even if coal produc- 
tion is thereby incidentally involved, but 
only so far as may be necessary to avoid 
serious interference with the ordinary 
working of the mine; 

(b) For workers employed on operations 
which by their nature must be carried on 
continuously or on technical work, in so 
far as their work is necessary for pre- 
paring or terminating work in the ordi- 
nary way or for a full resumption of 
work on the next shift, provided, how- 
ever, that this shall not refer to the pro- 
duction or transport of coal. The addi- 
tional time authorized by this paragraph 
shall not exceed half an hour on any day 
for any individual worker, and in the 
case of all mines in normal operation the 
number of workers concerned shall at no 
time exceed 5 per cent of the total num- 
ber of persons employed at the mine. 

2. Overtime worked in accordance with the 
provisions of this Article shall be paid for at 
not less than one-and-a-quarter times the regu- 
lar rate. 

Article 9 


Regulations made by public authority may, 
in addition to the provisions of Article 8, put 
not more than sixty hours’ overtime in the year 
at the disposal of undertakings throughout the 
country as a whole. 

This overtime shall be paid for at not less 
than one-and-a-quarter times the regular rate. 


Article 10 


The regulations mentioned in Articles 7, 8 
and 9 shall be made by public authority after 
consultation with the organizations of employ- 
ers and workers concerned. 
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Article 11 


The annual Reports to be submitted under 
Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
corresponding Articles of the other Treaties of 
Peace shall contain all information as to the 
action taken to regulate the hours of work in 
accordance with the provisions of Articles 3, 4 
and 5. They shall also furnish complete infor- 
mation concerning the regulations made under 
Articles 7, 8, 9, 12, 13 and 14 and concerning 
their enforcement. 


Article 12 


In order to facilitate the enforcement of the 
provisions of this Convention, the management 
of every mine shall be required:— ] 

(a) To notify by means of notices conspicu- 
ously posted iat the pithead or in some 
other suitable place, or by such other 
method as may be approved by the public 
authority, the hours at which the workers 
of each shift or group shall begin to 
descend and shall have completed the 
ascent. 

These hours shall be approved by the public 
authority and be so fixed that the time spent 
in the mine by each worker shall not exceed 
the limits prescribed by this Convention. When 
once notified, they shall not be changed except 
with the approval of the public authority and 
by such notice and in such manner as may be 
approved by the public authority. 

(b) To keep a record in the form prescribed 
by national laws or regulations of all 
additional hours worked under Articles 
8 and 9. 


Article 13 


In underground lignite mines Articles 3 and 
4 and Articles 6 to 12 of this Convention 
shall apply subject to the following provi- 
slons :— 

(a) In accordance with such conditions as 
may be prescribed by national laws or 
regulations, the competent authority may 
permit collective breaks involving a 
stoppage of production not to be in- 
cluded in the time spent in the mine, 
provided that such breaks shall in no 
case exceed thirty minutes for each shift. 
Such (permission shall only be given 
after the necessity for such a system 
has been established by official investiga- 
tion in each individual case, and after 
consultation with the representiatives of 
the workers concerned. 

(b) The number of hours overtime provided 
for in Article 9 may be increased to 
not more than seventy-five hours in a 
year. 

In addition, the competent authority may 
approve collective agreements which provide 
for not more than seventy-five hours further 
overtime a year. Such further overtime shall 
likewise be paid for at the rate prescribed in 
Article 9, paragraph 2. It shall not be author- 
ized generally for all underground lignite mines, 
but only in the case of individual districts or 
mines where it is required on account of 
special technical or geological conditions. 


Article 14 


In open hard coal and lignite mines Articles 
3 to 13 of this Convention shall not be appli- 
cable. Nevertheless, members which ratify 
this Convention undertake to apply to these 


mines the provisions of the Washington Con- 
vention of 1919 limiting tthe hours of work in 
industrial undertakings to eight in the day 
and forty-eight in the week, provided that the 
amount of overtime which may be worked in 
virtue of Article 6, paragraph (6), of the said 
Convention shall not exceed one hundred hours 
a vear. Where special needs so require, and 
only in such cases, the competent authority 
may approve collective agreements which pro- 
vide for an increase of the aforesaid one 
hundred hours by not more than a further 
hundred hours a year. 


Article 15 


Nothing in this Convention shall have the 
effect of altering national laws or regulations 
with regard to hours of work so as to lessen 
the guarantees thereby afforded to the workers. 


Article 16 


The operation of the provisions of this Con- 
vention may be suspended in any country by 
the Government in the event of emergency 
endangering the national safety. 


Article 17 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
under the conditions set forth in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles and in the corre- 
sponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 18 


This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretariat. 

It shall come into force six months after the 
date on which the ratifications of two of the 
following members hiave been registered by the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations: 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Netherlands and Poland. 

Thereafter the Convention shall come into 
force for any Member six months after the 
date on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered . 

Article 19 


As soon as the ratificattions of two of the 
members mentioned in the second paragraph 
of Article 18 have been registered with ‘the 
Secretariat, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations shall so notify all the mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization. 
He shall likewise notify them of the registra- 
tion of ratifications which may be communi- 
cated subsequently by other members of the 
Organization, 

Article 20 


A member which has ratified this Convention 
may denounce it after the expiration of five 
years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for registration. Such denunciation 
shall not take effect until ome year after the 
date on which it is registered with the Secre- 
tariat. 

Each member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year. 
following the expiration of the period of five 
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years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of five years and, thereafter, may denounce 
this Convention at the expiration of each 
period of three years under the terms provided 
for in this Article. 


Article 21 


At the latest within three years from the 
coming into foree of this Convention the 

Governing Body of the International Labour 
’ Office shall place on the Agenda of the Con- 
ference the question of ‘tthe revision of this 
Convention on the following points:— 

(a) The possibility of a further reduction 
in the hours of work provided for in 
paragraph 3 of Article 3; 

(b) The right to have recourse to the ex- 
eceptional method of calculation laid 
down in Article 5; 

(c) The possibility of modifying the pro- 
visions of Article 13, paragraphs (a) 
and (6b), in tthe direction of a reduction 
of the hours of work 

(d) The possibility of a reduction in the 
amount of overtime provided for in 
Article 14. 

Moreover, at the expiration of each period of 

ten years after the coming into force of this 


Convention, the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office shall present to the 
General Conference a report on the working 
of this Convention and shall consider the desir- 
ability of placing on the Agenda of the Con- 
ference the question of its revision in whole or 
in part. 
Article 22 


Should the Conference adopt a new Conven- 
tion revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, ‘the ratification by ia member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
denunciation of this Convention without any 
requirement of delay, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Article 20 above, if and when the 
oe revising Convention shall have come into 
orce. 

As from the date of the coming into force of 
the new revising Convention, the present Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratification by 
the members. 

Nevertheless, this Convention shall remain in 
force in its actual form and content for those 
members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 23 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 


AGE OF ADMISSION OF CHILDREN TO EMPLOYMENT IN NON-INDUSTRIAL 
OCCUPATIONS 


The following conclusions comprise the points 
which were adopted by a majority of the Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the question of 
the age of admission of children to employment 
in non-industrial occupations:— 


Preamble 


The Conference, having held a first discussion 
on the question of the age of admission of 
children to employment in non-industrial occu- 
pations, first item on the Agenda, requests the 
International Labour Office to frame a com- 
plete questionnaire in order to enable the 
Governments to express their views on all the 
points which might be included in the inter- 
national regulations contemplated and con- 
siders it desirable to consult the Governments 
in particular on the following points:— 


I. General Principle 


(1) Whether they are in favour of inter- 
national regulations, i.e. a Draft Convention or 
Recommendation, on the subject of the age of 
admission of children to employment in non- 
industrial occupations. 

The Committee expressed the opinion that 
the questionnaire should be framed in such a 
way as to lead up to a Draft Convention. 


II. Scope 


(2) Whether all children not covered by the 
three Conventions already adopted by the In- 
ternational Labour Conference should be in- 
cluded in the present Convention. 

(3) (a) Whether they consider that the 
competent authority in each country should 
define the line of demarcation between non- 
industrial occupations and industrial, agricul- 
tural and maritime occupations. 


(b) Whether they consider that the com- 
petent authority should consult employers’ and 
workers’ organizations before defining the 
above line of demarcation. 


III. Age of Admission 


(4) The desirability of adopting a general 
age limit; if so, what age? 

(5) (a) If they are of opinion that 14 years 
should be the age of admission of children to 
non-industrial occupations. 

(b) If they consider that an exception should 
be made for those countries where the school- 
leaving age is higher than fourteen years: in 
such cases should not the age of admission to 


occupation coincide with the school-leaving 
age? 
IV. Effects of Employment on Education, 


Light Employment 


(6) The desirability of prohibiting all em- 
ployment during hours of school attendamce. 

(7) The desirability of prohibiting altogether 
the employment of children outside of school 
hours, as this would be in their educational 
interest. 

(8) The possibility of allowing light employ- 
ment outside school hours, provided such em- 
ployment is not dangerous or unsuitable for 
children and not such as to prejudice their 
attendance at school. 

(9) The desirability of leaving it to the com- 
petent authority in each country to define 
“light employment,’ or on the contrary of 
including a list of such employments in the 
regulations under consideration. 

(10) The desirability of leaving it to the 
competent authority in each country to lay 
down the conditions in which light employment 
should be authorized. 
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(11) The desirability of limiting employment 
in light work outside school hours. 

(12) The desirability of limiting if necessary 
by international regulations the employment in 
light work of children outside school hours, by 
fixing a definite number of hours: 

on days when instruction is given both morn- 

ing and afternoon; 

on half holidays; 

on whole holidays. 

(13) The desirability, in the interest of the 
physical and mental development of young 
people, of the absolute prohibition of overtime 
and night work for all children employed in 
non-industrial occupations. Is the definition of 
night work to be all work performed between 
8 p.m. and 8 a.m.? 

(14) The desirability of prohibiting or limit- 
ing employment on Sundays, public holidays 
and during school holidays. 

(15) The desirability of entirely prohibiting, 
by international regulations, the employment 
in light work, before the minimum age of ad- 
mission, of children whose health or education 
might suffer thereby. 


V. Heemptions 


(16) The desirability of taking special ac- 
count, and if so in what way, of certain occu- 
pations, e.g., domestic work. 

(17) Whether an exception should be made 
in the case of establishments in which only 
members of the same family are employed. 

(18) The desirability of special regulations 
or special exemption in the case of technical 
and professional schools, this exception being 
conditional upon the work being essentially of 
an educative character and not utilized for 
commercial profit, and being approved and 
supervised by public authority. 

(19) In the case of children being employed 
in theatres and in the film industry in the in- 
terests of art and science, what special safe- 
guards for the health and physical develop- 
ment of such children they would recommend? 

(20) Desirability of the absolute prohibition 
of the employment of children in those occupa- 
tions which are dangerous in character or likely 
to injure their morals or health. 

(21) Desirability, by international regula- 
tions, of deciding the question of what occupa- 


tions are considered specially injurious to the 
health or morals of children and of making spe- 
cial regulations for them. | . 

(22) Desirability of special regulations for 
the age of admission to street trading. 7 

(23) In view of the moral dangers attending 

street trading. : 

(a) in the case of young females, if they 
should be prohibited altogether from 
street trading up to the age of 18; 

(b) in the case of young males, if the mini- 
mum age should not be higher than the 
age of admission to non-industrial occu- 
pations, and if so, what the age of ad- 
mission should be? | 

(24) Desirability of treating employment at 

counters outside shops in the same way, as re- 
gards age of admission, as street trading. 


VI. Various Provisions 


(25) a. Desirability of modifications for 
countries in which climatic conditions or other 
special circumstances make the conditions sub- 
stantially different. f 

b. Desirability of a special minimum age for 
these countries and, if so, what age. 


VII. Application 


(26) Desirability of the following methods 
of enforcement of the provisions of the Conven- 
tion: 

(a) lists of children employed to be kept by 

the employer: 

(b) licences to be carried and badges to be 
worn by children engaged in outdoor 
occupations; 

(c) special consideration to be given to pub- 
lic entertainments, such as licences, right 
of entry, ete. 

(d) penalties to be imposed for non-observ- 
ance of conditions of control; 

(e) any other recommendations suggested. 

(27) Whether provision should be made for 
adequate public supervision of the enforcement 
of the protective measures laid down. 

(28) Whether persons who have been con- 
victed of crime or who are notorious drunkards 
should be forbidden to employ children other 
than their own, and whether the same _ pro- 
vision shall apply when such persons are living 
in the same family community and desire to 
employ children other than their own. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE STATES MEMBERS OF THE ORGANIZATION 
AND INCOMPLETE DELEGATIONS 


Whereas the International Labour Organiza- 
tion is intended to be universal in its member- 
ship and in the scope of its activities; 

And whereas certain countries of industrial 
importance and others have not yet seen their 
way to become Members of the Organization 
with the result that large numbers of workers 
are excluded from the international protection 
that only the Organization can give, and fur- 


ther certain countries which have already as- 


sumed the obligations of membership are still 
being represented by incomplete delegations at 
successive Sessions of the Conference thereby 
seriously disturbing the balance of interests 
represented in the Organization to the prejudice 
of the workers. 


The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to consider the possibility and advisability of 
instructing the International Labour Office to 
prepare for the consideration of an early Ses- 
sion of the Conference a report on the steps, if 
any, which have been or may be taken to induce 
such countries as are not Members of the Or- 
ganization either to become Members or to ac- 
cept the Conventions and Recommendations 
passed by the Conference, indicating at the 
same time the progress which has been achieved 
in the direction of remedying the unsatisfac- 
tory situation which arises year after year in 
the Conference owing to the presence of incom- 
plete delegations. 
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RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE EFFECT GIVEN TO THE RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


Whereas more than a decade has elapsed 
since the International Labour Organization 
was established and it seems desirable that the 
General Conference should have an opportunity 
for taking stock of the legislative and other 
results obtained from the Conventions and the 
Recommendations hitherto adopted with a view 
to ascertaining the practical benefits which 
have accrued to the workers as a consequence 
of the adoption and application of such Con- 
ventions and Recommendations; and 

Whereas adequate machinery already exists 
in the procedure for submitting annual reports 
under Article 408 of the Treaty on the applica- 
tion of ratified Conventions including the work 
of the Committee of Experts and of the Con- 
ference Committee on Article 408, and in the 
ten-yearly reports on the working of the Con- 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE 


ventions provided for in the Conventions 
themselves to enable some idea to be formed as 
regards tthe extent to which the States have 
taken legislative or other measures to apply 
the Conventions to which they are parties anid 
to some extent also the practical value of such 
Conventions, while mo such machinery exists in 
the case of the Recommendations; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to consider the advisability of instructing the 
International Labour Office to submit for the 
consideration if possible of the next Session of 
the Conference a detailed report on the 
measures taken by the States Members to apply 
the Recommendations which they have ac- 
cepted along with such material as is already 
available with regard to the working of the 
Convention. 


CONVOCATION OF AN ADVISORY 


CONFERENCE OF ASIATIC COUNTRIES 


Whereas the labour conditions obtaining in 
the Asiatic countries are somewhat different 
from those obtaining in the Western countries; 

Whereas those labour conditions deserve to 
be considered in greater detail than is gener- 
ally possible at the General Conference, and 
improved so as to bring them more into con- 
formity with the general standards laid down 
by the International Labour Organization; 

Whereas it is commonly objected that many 
of the Conventions hitherto adopted by the 
General Conference were framed more particu- 
larly with reference to European conditions; 
and 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING REPRESENTATION AT THE 


Whereas the failure to ratify these Conven- 
tions on those and other grounds has caused 
profound disappointment among the workers 
throughout the Asiatic countries; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to consider the desirability of consulting the 
Governments of the Asiatic countries Members 
of the International Labour Organization with 
a view to the convening at a reasonably early 
date of an advisory conference, including repre- 
sentatives of organized employers and workers, 
to consider such special matters affecting labour 
conditions in the East as may appear proper to 
the Governing Body and to report thereupon 
to the Governing Bedy. 


CONFERENCE OF 


WORKERS IN COLONIES AND MANDATED TERRITORIES AND 
NATIVE COLOURED WORKERS 


The Conference draws the attention of the 
States Members of the International Labour 
Organization to the Resolutions passed by the 
Tenth and Twelfth Sessions of the Conference 
regarding the desirability of securing direct 
representation at the Conference of workers in 
colonies and mandated territories and of 
native and coloured workers; 

The Conference reaffirms the two Resolutions 
passed by the Tenth and Twelfth Sessions of 


the International Labour Conference and hopes 
that the State Members which are responsible 
for the administration of colonies and mandated 
territories or countries wherein the white 
people are the ruling class but where the 
natives or coloured workers form either a 
majority or a substantial portion of the popu- 
lation, will give effect to the said Resolutions 
at the future sessions of the Conference. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE CONDITIONS OF WORK IN UNORGANIZED 
INDUSTRIES AND NON-INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS IN ASIATIC COUNTRIES 


Whereas the conditions of work in unorgan- 
ized industries and non-industrial occupations 
of Asiatic countries are in many respects worse 
than those in organized and industrial occupa- 
tions, and it is urgently desirable that the 
conditions in such industries and occupations 
should be improved as soon as possible; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to consider the advisability of requesting the 
Governments of the States Members concerned 


to undertake in their respective countries en- 
quiries into the conditions of labour in unor- 
ganized industries and non-industrial occupa- 
tions, and to communicate the results of such 
enquiries not later than the end of the year 
1933 to the International Labour Office, in 
order to enable the Governing Body and the 
Conference, in the light of all the facts avail- 
able, to consider what action, if any, may be 
taken to improve the conditions of labour in 
such industries and occupations. 
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RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE PROTECTION AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF 
WORKERS EMPLOYED IN ELECTRIC INDUSTRIES 


Whereas serious accidents are lable to 
occur to workers employed in the generation, 
transformation, distribution or use of elec- 
trical energy, and the general utilization of 
electrical power is rapidly extending, the Con- 


ference invites the Governing Body to consider 
the advisability of placing the question of the 
protection against accidents of workers so em- 
ployed on the Agenda of a future Session of 
the International Labour Conference. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE RATIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR CONVENTIONS 


The Conference, having examined the Direc- 
tors’ Report on the progress of ratifications, 

Expresses its disappointment that the ratifi- 
cation of its decisions has not been more rapid 
and more widespread; 

Asks the International Labour Office to con- 
tinue by every means in its power to draw 
attention to the importance and urgency of 
ratification ; 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING 


The Conference requests the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office to consider 
the possibility of placing the question of free- 
dom of association on the Agenda of the Inter- 


Ventures to ask the Members of the Orgamni- 
zation :— 

(1) to give immediate consideration to the 
possibility of further ratifications, and 

(2) to examine, particularly where constitu- 
tional reform is in prospect, the machinery for 
the consideration, ratification and application 
of international Labour Conventions. 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 


national Labour Conference in as short a time 
as possible, with a view to the adoption of an 
international Convention to ensure freedom of 
association of the workers. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING MEASURES TO BE TAKEN IN THE ECONOMIC 
SPHERE TO REMEDY THE INTERNATIONAL CRISIS IN THE COAL 
INDUSTRY 


Whereas the Resolution adopted by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations at its 
Tenth Session in September, 1929, asked the 
International Labour Organization to consider 
international regulation of working conditions, 
including hours of work, in coal mines, with a 
view to the conclusion of ome or more inter- 
national Conventions in this matter; 

Whereas the Fourteenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference decided that ithe 
question should be referred to the Fifteenth 
Session with the object of arriving finally at 
the adoption of ia Convention; 

Whereas, too, the Assembly, in accordance 
with proposals submitted to it by the Economic 
Committee, considered that international action 
for the purpose of overcoming the difficulties at 
present being encountered in the coal industry 
should also include measures in the economic 
field, and for this reason in the resolution re- 
ferred to above, invited the Council to convene 
a Conference of the Governments concerned for 
studying the recommendations formulated by 
the Economic Committee; 

Whereas, moreover action in this direction, 
which was also advocated by the International 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING 


THE LIST OF OCCUPATIONAL 


Miners’ Federation in a resolution adopted at 
Nimes in 1927, which resolution has since been 
endorsed on different occasions by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the said International, has 
not so far been taken to an extent which could 
improve the situation in the coal industry, 
which not only continues to be unsatisfactory 
but is constantly becoming worse; 

Whereas the International Labour Office, 
within the limits assigned to it by Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles, has dealt with the 
social aspect of the coal problem; 

The Fifteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference invites the Governing Body 
to draw the attention of the other competent 
bodies of the League of Nations to the results 
which have been secured by its own efforts to 
regulate internationally hours of work in coal 
mines and to urge such bodies not to delay 
further taking any measures which can contri- 
bute in the economic field to remedying the 
international crisis in the coal industry, where 
a solution of the problem in the social field is 
not possible without an economic agreement to 
supplement it. 


DISEASES AND 


THE INCLUSION OF SILICOSIS IN THIS LIST 


Whereas the Committee on occupational dis- 
eases appointed by the 1925 Session of the Con- 
ference expressed the opinion that the Govern- 
ing Body should be instructed to include in the 
agenda of a future Conference, and if possible 
in 1926, a new and additional proposed Draft 
Convention containing a list of occupational 
diseases which would seem to merit addition to 
those mentioned in the 1925 Convention; 


Whereas such a list of occupational diseases 
and toxic substances was framed in joint agree- 
ment by the Correspondence Committee on In- 
dustrial Hygiene ‘of the International Labour 
Office at the meeting it held in Geneva from 
April 16 to 18, 1928; 

Whereas the said list was officially communi- 
cated to the Governing Body, which took note 
of it at the meeting it held on April 25, 1928; 
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Whereas, moreover, the inclusion of silicosis 
in the said list was postponed by the said Cor- 
respondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene 
pending the result of fresh scientific research 
in different countries; 

Whereas silicosis has been a subject of re 
search of this kind not only nationally but also 
in the international field: International Occu- 
pational Diseases Congress, held at Lyons in 
April, 1929; International Silicosis Couference, 
held at Johannesburg in August, 1930; 

Whereas the latter Conference settled the 
principle that from the medical standpoint 


silicosis constitutes an occupational disease liable 
to involve diminution of capacity for work; 

Whereas the results of the International 
Silicosis Conference were communicated by the 
International Labour Office for information to 
the States Members of the International Labour 
Organization; 

The International Labour Conference at its 
Fifteenth Session invites the Governing Body 
to consider the desirability of including in the 
Agenda of a future Session of the International 
Labour Conference, and if possible in 1932, the 
question of drawing up an additional list of 
occupational diseases, including silicosis. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE CONDITION OF LABOUR IN THE IRON AND 
STEEL INDUSTRY 


Considering the economic difficulties which 
are manifesting themselves in the iron and steel 
industry throughout the world; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 


to consider the possibility of undertaking an 
investigation as early as possible into the con- 
ditions of work in the iron and steel industry 
in the various countries. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE RATIFICATION OF THE AMENDMENT TO 
ARTICLE 393 OF THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 


Whereas the participation by an increased 
number of States Members in the work of the 
Governing Body is desirable in order to pro- 
mote closer and more active co-operation in the 
betterment of labour conditions throughout the 
world; 

Whereas at the Fourth Session of the Con- 
ference held in 1922 a draft amendment to 
Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
corresponding Articles of the other Treaties of 
Peace was adopted which had as its object the 
increase of the membership of the Governing 
Body from 24 to 32; and while the Conference 
notes with gratification that 42 out of the 44 
States Members whose ratifications are neces- 
sary have duly ratified the said draft amend- 


ment, and that one of States Members repre- 
sented on the Council of the League of Nations 
has announced its adhesion to this amendment 
subject to the observance, of the necessary con- 
stitutional formalities; 

The Conference expresses its deep disappoint- 
ment that this amendment has not been put 
into application after nine years; and 

The Conference specially requests the Gov- 
erning Body to make all possible fresh efforts 
to ensure that there may be no further delay in 
bringing the amendment into operation; the 
Conference further requests the Governing 
Body to make a report on its efforts and the 
progress made concerning the matter to the 
next Session of the Conference. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE ACTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION TO REMEDY UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Conference, having discussed the Direc- 
tor’s Report and having heard the speech by 
the Director which concluded the discussion, 

Requests the Governing Body, taking into 
account the record of the Conference, to con- 


sider the effect which might be given to the 
proposals which have been made for the con- 
tinuance and development of the action of the 
International Labour Organization to remedy 
unemployment and its consequences. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE CONSULTATION OF GOVERNMENTS WITH 
A VIEW TO THE PREPARATION OF THE DECENNIAL REPORTS 


Whereas the report of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, for which 
provision is made in Article 7A of the Stand- 
ing Orders of the Governing Body, cannot give 
all the necessary and desired information unless 
the Governments have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion with regard to the re- 
vision of the Convention concerned; 


Representatives of twenty-nine manufac- 
turers of pulp and paper in the province of 
Quebec, at a meeting held at Montreal early 
in July, decided to organize a safety associa- 
tion under the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act enacted by the Legislature 
at its recent session. The Act provides that 
employers carrying on industries in Schedule 


The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to instruct the International Labour Office, be- 
fore preparing the said report, to ask the Gov- 
ernments to inform it, after consultations with 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations con- 
cerned, of their opinion concerning the revision 
of the Convention in question. 


1 may form themselves into an association for 
accident prevention; if the Commission con- 
siders that such an association is sufficiently 
representative of the industry any safety rules 
that may be drawn up by such an association 
may be made binding upon all employers in 
the industries in that class (Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1931, page 527.) 
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The Fourth International Conference of. Labour Statisticians 


The Fourth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians met at Geneva from 20 
to 23 May, 1981. Twenty-six countries were 
represented, including the United States, which 
though not a member of the International 
Labour Organization is interested in the tech- 
nical and social aspects of its work. 

Canada was represented at the conference 
by Mr. Renaud, of the staff of the Canadian 
office. The other countries sending repre- 
sentatives were Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 
China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Irish Free State, 
Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, United States, 
and Yugoslavia. 

The Conference unanimously elected . Mr. 
J. Hilton, British delegate, as Chairman. 

The subject dealt with at the conference 
was the purchasing power of wages in various 
countries, statistics on which have been com- 
piled and published by the International 
Labour Office since 1924 and have also been 
given from time to time in summary form in 
the Lazour Gazette (December, 1930, page 
1471, etc.). This subject, the Statistics of 
Real Wages, was also on the agenda of the 
Second Conference of Labour Statisticians in 
April, 1925 (Lasour Gazerte, June, 1925, page 
602). 

In the Resolutions it adopted, the Confer- 
ence, recognizing the value of the information 


48-Hour Week for Women in 


The New York State Legislature, at its 
session this year, enacted a law to provide 
for the establishment of a 48-hour week for 
women in mercantile establishments. The 
new law, which took effect on July 1, allows 
for two working schedules, one of 8 hours a 
day for a six-day week; and the other pro- 
viding for a weekly half holiday and permit- 
ting nine hours a day for five days a week, 
plus four and a half hours on the day of the 
half holiday, making a working week of 494 
hours. The new law was worked out in a 
series of conferences between representatives 
of employer groups and the Women’s Trade 
Union League and Consumers’ League of New 
York representing working women, 

For the firms on the six-day schedule, over- 
time, exclusive of inventory, is limited to 10 
hours a year, with equivalent time off; and 
for the firms granting the half holiday, to 25 
hours a year. Under previous legislation, 
overtime for women employees amounting to 


as to wages and prices which has in the past 
been collected by the International Labour 
Office for the purpose of calculations relating 
to the purchasing power of wages in different 
countries, made a number of recommenda- 
tions with the object of improving the bases 
and methods of compilation of such statistics. 

It declared among other resolutions that it 
would be desirable to include in the data re- 
ferring to cost of living, information on the 
relative level of rents, and it expressed the 
wish that the International Labour Office in- 
vite the statistical authorities in each country 
to furnish regular information on this subject. 

The Conference recommended that the Gov- 
erning Body place the question of the supply 
of the data required for the purpose of these 
international comparisons of wages and cost 
of living on the agenda of a future Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, with a view to the 
framing of a Convention binding the Govern- 
ments which ratify it to collect and supply the 
information at regular intervals. 

It recommended that a small Committee 
of Experts representing the competent na- 
tional statistical authorities might be set up. 
The function of this Committee would be to 
assist the Office in its work of developing and > 
publishing wage and cost of living statistics, 
and in preparing for any future international 
conferencee which might appear desirable in 
the near future 


Shops in New York State 


78 hours a year was allowed those manufactur- 
ing and mercantile firms which gave a weekly 
half holiday, while those on the straight six- 
day schedule were permitted to use no over- 
time. 





The Quarterly Summary of Australian Sta- 
tistics published by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, gives the 
area under wheat in the fiscal year 1930-1931, 
as 18,149,424 acres, with a production of 215,- 
625,651 bushels, or 11-88 bushels per acre. The 
following figures are given for manufacturing 
industries in the period 1928-29: number of 
establishments, 22,916; hands employed, 
450,482; salaries and wages paid, £90,986,908; 
value of plant machinery, land and buildings, 
£239,348,849; value of materials used, £238,- 
938,566; value added by manufacture, £167,- 
623,316; value of output, £420,445,288. Of the 
total number of employees, 333,110 were male 
and 117,372 were female. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Relief Provided in Co-operation with Provinces, Municipalities and 
Railway Companies 


N account was given in the Lasour 
Gazerre, September, 1930, of the special 
session of the Parliament of Canada sum- 
moned especially to deal with problems aris- 
ing out of exceptional economic conditions 
with resultant unemployment, and of the 
enactment during that session of the Unem- 
‘ployment Relief Act. Particulars of the ex- 
penditures approved have been given from 
month to month in subsequent issues. 
The following joint expenditures have been 
approved by the Minister of Labour up to 
June 30:— 

















Total cost of 
Public Works 

Province and 
Undertakings 
Prince Hdward Island so" 0.0.0 foc ehes sce s ste 200,000 
Nova Scotia 2,338,875 
New Brunswick 1,452,675 
Quebec........ 10,064, 850 
A St een 15,556, 127 
BEAM CODA yts: veer Stas wath +s GSE Bes ONS 2,563,761 
Saskatchewan 2,900, 157 
Saskatchewan (Drought area) 1,014,545 
PlOriae se .. 2 taryrbresers snug os ©. RR ByaL tse SIR 2,839, 232 
BES eM IT LC OLSEN DLN ao fee cte cree este ous assed ecer Kar 3,439, 893 
BE LECHA GARRET mc SON Noa, ARR IES eso Ss Ste a 5G 20,000 
Grade Crossing Pundiciic icicss ois cores. 2,445,312 
Canadian Pacific Railway................000: 11,514,000 
Canadian National Railways................. 14, 119, 403 
Dept. of the Interior (Parks Branch)......... 37,000 
Banking Nova Scotia Coal..............-.++: 150, 000 
70,655, 830 





The various provinces, railway companies 
and departments of the Government, which 
are co-operating under the Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1930, have furnished statistics 
showing the actual volume of employment 
given to June 30, 1931. Details for each prov- 
ince are as follows:— 























1Individuals}| Number of 
given Man-days 

Locality, etc. employ- work 

ment given 
Noma Scotia: lace 2 irda alle eb t= 2 32,581 480,994 
Prince Edward Island............. 2,195 19,389 
INGW UDTUDSWICKo: c.0ct eee ecensnes 19,500 270,000 
Cabos. 5a 3. eR et 85,452 1,069, 284 
PEE TAO sang = He oa it rien ie a sia 43,000 2,384,000 
IVRAIT EOD Soere oo: st se cere + wiclclers alas 28,997 316,519 
3Saskatchewan...............-++0+- 26,506 593,592 
PRES GDOe cp oo 8 tists cies s/o saa 22,580 369,472 
British Columbia 33,586 700, 926 
GWOT stuck oi acids fin. a Chole ie SSMS 150 2,096 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co...... 9,538 291,115 
Canadian National Railways....... 6, 232 175, 453 
WO GaS parece cree amelie a: 310,317 6, 672, 840 


1 This figures does not include repeaters, i.e., no one indi- 
vidual is counted more than once, although he may have been 
laid off and re-employed. 

2In the City of Toronto from November Ist, 1930, to 
April 30th, 1931, 10,134 men were given work, totalling 112,177 
man-days. 

3 Saskatchewan number of team-days, 141,823. 


It will be seen from above figures that at 
least 310,317 individuals have been given em- 
ployment and 6,672,840 man-days work from 
commencement of operation, under the Un- 
employment Relief Act to June 30, 1931. 

It may be observed that the above figures 
take no account of individuals engaged in the 
production and distribution of the materials 
of all kinds which have been necessarily in- 
volved in the construction of the public works 
and undertakings which have been so far car- 
ried on. 

The following figures show the number of 
families and individuals reported by the prov- 
inces as having received direct relief to June 
30, 1931 :— 














Families Individuals 
J granted granted 
Province Direct Direct 
Relief Relife 
INovaseotianee sta ee eee se 2,790 
Prince Edward Island.........|......... 496 
New Brunswick............... 400 
Quebectst teva encrgcce ss 39,669 including 196,163 
Ontariols, —; ae sey teehee 19, 000 
Manitoba nan aaceyerctean ees: ae 13,588 including 40,509 
Saskatchowan*,. tires eters ee 22,268 
Alberta: mat... cts teas ttene deen 6,699 and 20,428 
British Colum bigas.cijeu .cnss 5 5, 97% nd 16, 406 





! In addition to above the Cities of Montreal and Quebec 
report having given 324,620 nights’ lodgings to single men and 
1,794,304 meals. 

2 Including individuals. 

8 Direct Relief given in Toronto, December 8rd, 1930, to 
April 27th, 1931, to 9,338 familes with 14,818 children. Casual 
Relief given December 13th, 1930, to April 30th, 1931, 172,772 
nights’ lodgings and 527,745 meals. 


The American Labour Legislation Review 
states that since state unemployment insurance 
funds have been given much unfavourable 
publicity because of their mounting obliga- 
tions and the consequent financial difficulties 
in which some have become involved, a recent 
report concerning the prosperous condition of 
the fund in the Irish Free State is of particu- 
lar interest. The administration of the fund 
has been so successful that an accumulated 
debt was practically paid off by the end of 
1930, and contributions by employers, workers 
and the state have been reduced while the 
The 
reduction in the rate of contributions will re- 


scale of benefits remains unchanged. 


lieve employers and workers of a total pay- 
ment amounting to approximately 250,000 
pounds per year. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MAY, 1931 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers cf labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on June 1 was 7,865, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 940,875 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
April was 1,808, having an aggregate mem- 


bership of 198,059 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 67 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of June, 1931, as reported 
by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of June 
showed further improvement, according to 
data tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 7,865 firms throughout Canada, 
whose payrolls aggregated 940,875 persons, 
as compared with 927,487 on May 1. This in- 
crease of 13,488 persons, or 1:4 per cent 
brought the index number to 103-6, as com- 
pared with 102-2 in the preceding month and 
116-5, 122-2, 113-8, 107-2, 102-2, 95-6, 96-4, 
98-5, 90-3 and 87-7 on June 1, 1930, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. The employment afforded 
by the co-operating firms was less than on the 
same date in the last four years, but was 
greater than on June 1 in the preceding years 
of the record. 

Large advances were registered in con- 
struction, and transportation, trade, services 
and communications also reported increases. 
On the other hand, manufacturing, logging and 
mining showed curtailment. 


Employment by Economie Areas 


Expansion was indicated in all of the five 
economic areas, firms in Quebec and _ the 
Prairie Provinces employing the greatest num- 
ber of extra workers. 


Maritime Provinces—Further gains were 
noted in the Maritime Provinces, according to 
statistics received from 598 employers with 
a combined working force of 72,086 persons, 
as compared with 71,254 on May 1. This in- 
crease was considerably less than that reported 
on June 1 last year, when the index was many 
points higher. Manufacturing (particularly 


of lumber, fish and textile products), logging, 
mining, trade and construction registered 
heightened activity, the improvement in the 
last-named being most pronounced. On the 
other hand, transportation was seasonally 
slacker, and iron and steel plants also released 
employees. 

Quebec—Construction and _ transportation 
recorded important increases in personnel in 
Quebec, and there were also gains ir the trade 
group. On the other hand, manufacturing 
was slacker, particularly in the iron and steel 
division, and logging and mining also showed 
less activity. Employment was in smaller 
volume than on the same date in 1930. State- 
ments were tabulated from 1,831 firms em- 
ploying 277,954 workers on June 1, or 5,597 
more than in their last monthly report. 


Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed 
a further but smaller advance; the index, at 
104-2, was lower than on June 1, 1930, when 
larger gains had been noted in the province. 
The payrolls of the 3,489 co-operating estab- 
lishments aggregated 386,070 employees, as 
against 384,622 on May 1. Construction and 
transportation registered the greatest expan- 
sion, but gains were also noted in logging and 
mining. In manufacturing, considerable in- 
creases in the lumber, animal food, building 
material, mineral product and some other 
groups were offset by losses in iron and steel, 
textile and pulp and paper factories. 


Prairie Provinces—Construction, especially 
railroad construction, transportation, services 
and communications reported improvement 
in the Prairie Provinces, but iron and steel 
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factories and trade released employees. The 
1,161 firms whose statistics were tabulated 
employed 125,312 persons, as against 121,098 
in the preceding month. Larger increases were 
indicated on June 1, 1930, and the index then 
was higher. 


British Columbia—An aggregate payroll of 
79,453 workers was registered by the 786 re- 
porting employers, who had 78,106 at the be- 
ginning of May. Employment was in smaller 
volume than in the early summer of 1930, 
when the gains indicated were on a larger 
scale. Construction and transportation re- 
corded the most noteworthy expansion on the 
date under review, but trade and services also 
afforded heightened employment, whiie metal 
works and mining showed curtailment. 
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over their May 1 staffs. Transportation con- 
struction and trade reported increases, but 
manufacturing, particularly of iron and steel 
products, was slacker. The index, at 107-1, 
was lower than in June, 1930. 


Q@uebec—Continued, but smaller gains were 
registered in Quebec City, chiefly in manufac- 
turing and transportation. Statements were 
tabulated from 140 establishments having 
13,759 workers, as against 13,661 in the pre- 
ceding month. Considerable advances had 
been indicated at the beginning of June a year 
ago, when the index was a few points lower. 
Employment as reported by the employers 
making returns, was in greater volume on the 
date under review than on June 1 in any other 
year for which statistics are available. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was upward in 
four of the eight cities for which separcte com- 
pilations are made: Montreal, Quebec, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver all showed considerable 
gains; declines were noted in Toronto, Ham- 
ilton and Windsor, including the adjacent 
Border Cities, while in Ottawa there was no 
general change. 

Montreal—Improvement was recorded in 
Montreal, where the 1,020 co-operating firms 
employed 144,625 persons, an increase of 232 
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1930 1931 


Toronto—Returns were furnished by 1,109 
employers in Toronto with 123,216 persons on 
their payrolls, compared with 124,224 on May 
1. Manufacturing, particularly of textile and 
iron and steel products, was slacker, but im- 
provement was shown in construction and 
transportation. The index was lower than on 
June 1, 1930, when general gains had been 
indicated. 


Ottawa—Construction showed heightened 
activity in Ottawa but manufacturing released 
some employees, so that the general situation 
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was unchanged; employment was at a rather 
lower level than at the beginning of June last 
year, when an increase had been recorded. A 
combined working force of 14,457 employees 
was indicated by the 163 co-operating firms; 
this was practically the same as in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Hamilton—Further reductions in staffs were 
noted in Hamilton, where 231 employers re- 
ported 32,376 workers on their paylists, as com- 
pared with 33,698 at the beginning of May. 
Most of the decrease took place in manufac- 
turing, notably in iron and steel plants, but 
construction also showed a decline. Employ- 
ment was not so active as on the same date a 


year ago, when a smaller contraction was 


noted. 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Employment in the Border Cities showed a 
decline on June 1, when data were received 
from 133 firms with 12,293 employees, or 733 
less than at the beginning of May. Most of 
the reduction took place in automobile factor- 
ies, while construction was rather busier. 
Smaller losses had been registered on June 1, 
1930, and employment was then in greater 
volume. 

Winnipeg —An aggregate working force of 
30,210 persons was indicated by the 370 em- 
ployers whose statistics were received, and 


Norre.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table 1, shows the proportion of employees inthe indicated area to the total number of al 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 






























Canada 

EL UO be, LO Dib evayapatastyey Movs fayara evsrey tors avarstorapecertyeretcraveverave 87:7 

CUDA [fal OP alee cacriere Gera Om eR RIO Ur or Deo aEe 90-3 

MUTI O! Lyd O28 rretaucterapre ites siecevioiciniatinn.e chun leovcck omieeee 98-5 

SUMS: Dev 9 Obese pete wears sar ee ear hele SeE TR 96-4 

UNC Weel O20 emt te trite cicciet inten 95-6 

SJUTAO SEL O26 cstaayayanatevsvetovetevevecavavets thor sionsbor evel wekonierarctate 102-2 

TDG RL Oi itapar na Peri nehasa Fores here pape, stake erererah in gh 107-2 

100-7 

102-0 

102-6 

102-3 

106-8 

113-8 

117-7 

119-3 

119-1 

118-8 

118-9 

116-7 

109-1 

110-5 

111-4 

110-4 

116-2 

122-2 

124-7 

127-8 

126-8 

Oct. 125-6 

Nov. 124-6 

Dec. 119-1 

Jan. 111-2 

Feb, 111-6 

Mar. 110-2 

April 107-8 

May 111-4 

June 116-5 

July 118-9 

Aug. 118-8 

Sept. 116-6 

Oct. 116-2 

Nov. 112-9 

Dec. 108-5 

Jan. 101-7 

Feb. 100-7 

Mar. 100-2 

April 99-7 

May 102-2 

June | : 103-6 
Relative weight of employment by districts as 

Ub INOLL GL OSL Pease ee ee neEe eee: 100-0 














Maritime f Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

100-4 79-5 90-4 90-5 82-8 
98-1 84-0 93-5 92-2 85-7 
105-5 95-4 103-1 94-8 89-1 
101-0 95-3 98-1 93-4 91-7 
101-3 95-9 95-6 92-4 94-5 
98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 
103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103 -2 93-5 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
415-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-5 121:3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127°3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103 -2 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110°7 
122-4 114:5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
105- 104°3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
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who had 29,568 employees on May 1. This 
gain involved a larger number of persons than 
that noted at the beginning of June last year, 
but the index was then higher. Most. of the 
advance recorded in June of the present year 
was in construction, manufacturing and com- 
munications, while trading establishments re- 
leased some help. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing, trade, com- 
munications and transportation reported minor 
gains in Vancouver, and there were larger in- 
creases in construction. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 317 employers with 30,840 workers 
in their employ, as compared with 30,180 on 


May 1. Practically no change, on the whole, 
was indicated on June 1 a year ago, when the 
index was a few points higher. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
Il. 


Manufacturing 


Statements were tabulated from 4,767 manu- 
facturers employing 489,837 operatives, as com- 
pared with 496,231 in the preceding month. 
Gains of a seasonal nature were registered in 
lumber mills, while advances were also made 
in the fish-preserving, vegetable food, building 
material, woollen, cotton, electric current and 
mineral product industries. On the other hand, 


Norr.—The ‘Relative Weight”’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TasLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 

June 1, 1922 7:0 95-7 95-1 84-1 

June 1, 1923. as 96-6 99-3 89-2 82-0 

June 1, 1924. 97-4 94-1 85-6 86°3 

June 1, 1925 96-8 95-8 87:5 89-3 

June 1, 1926. .....00506 104-5 99-7 99-2 99-7 

DUHS T1927 coins cece. 104-5 107-0 101:3 103-7 

98-6 109-3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 

100-3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88:8 102-1 95-7 

101-0 106-3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 

101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 

105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 

109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 

110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 

112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 

115-7 132-7 114:3 124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 

114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174-8 115°8 110-6 

115-1 126-6 119-3 118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 

113-0 122-1 120-5 115-1 118-0 142-5 116°8 102-8 

104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 

106-9 114°:3 115-9 110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 

107-5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 

108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177°3 108-0 107-7 

114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 

119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168-3 111°5 110-9 

120°3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156:0 114-0 112-8 

122-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 

120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 

120°5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115:1 111-7 

121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115:8 111-6 

117-1 127-1 122-9 121-8 128-7 123°5 113-8 109-4 

107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109°9 104-2 

109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 

108-7 110-0 115-9 116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 1083 

109-2 111-7 116-5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 

110°8 115-3 117-8 125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110:8 

116-6 122°3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110:8 

116-0 130-1 117-8 129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 

114-5 138-2 115-4 131-8 112-6 120-8 110°3 111-7 

113-2 138-5 114-7 125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 

114-1 138-3 116-2 127°5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 

112-6 135-3 115-5 124-6 102-0 116°5 108-6 110-4 

108-6 128-0 113-8 116-0 104-6 113-6 104°3 107-4 

102-4 127-0 107-5 112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 

102-8 120-7 107-1 113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 

105-1 1233 107-5 117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 

106-2 122-2 109-5 121-8 109-8 104-2 97°3 101-9 

107-0 125-7 111-4 123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 1046 

107-1 126-7 110-3 123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
Relative weight of 
peep iOy ene by 
cities as at June l, 

M93 1 eee Ateekrs/cacar 15-4 1:5 13-1 1-5 3-4 1:3 3-2 3°3 
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iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, leather- 
using, electrical apparatus, pulp and paper, 
clothing, tobacco and some other factories 
were slacker. Employment was in smaller 
volume than on June 1, 1930, when general 
improvement had been reported in manufac- 
turing. 


Anmal Products, Edible—There were fur- 
ther pronounced increases in the number em- 
ployed in this group, particularly in the fish- 
preserving division in the Maritime Provinces. 
Statistics were tabulated from 287 firms em- 
ploying 19,788 persons, as compared with 18,- 
243 in the preceding month. This increase 


was not so extensive as that reported on June 
1, 1930, and the index was then a few points 
higher. 

Leather and Products—Employment in this 
group generally showed a falling off, which 
was somewhat larger than that indicated in 
the same month last year, when however the 
index was several points lower. The working 
forces cf the 241 co-operating employers 
totalled 18,557 persons, as against 19,041 in 
the preceding month. The largest declines 
were in Quebec and Ontario. 


Lumber and Products—Continued seasonal 
expansion was noted in lumber mills, and 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste ITI-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 














— All in- Manu- Logging 
dustries | facturing 

MNO ALO Zier sarctahe s svsre-onssous 87-7 87-8 85-4 
POM. Ler O22 aeethenant sic acre ess 90-3 91-1 67-7 
PANS TS UGS isiayemiaressicdie tee 98-5 101-2 94-8 
WENO Og rai nce. arootins 96-4 95-7 96-6 
RPGC Lh O2O a cote trae slediesa aie 95:6 95-6 92-6 
DUNE P1926 a gareciisse ves ncr 102-2 101-6 96-4 
UNO LOD (entreaties stases 107-2 106-9 86-8 
Vane | 11928 eects ac. o0a es 100:7 97-9 163-2 
MED yom LteveWerayeracartraisusieverere uns 102-0 102-3 169-5 
IM eaTr a oil! ratye Mev ioye ove reo nie 102-6 104-7 159-6 
April line eitesieraceronie secereis 102-3 106-6 88-3 
Maye mee ltrs crcresicye rae ateiersisiet ays 106-8 109-0 78-5 
UUMOE melee terneererncevcties 113-8 112-6 85-9 
Jul vanelecctes cenine vents 117-7 113-1 69-5 
AUS RD cthstinciaysttrerarerss alse sie 119-3 115-2 68-6 
SOD Une les see eeravtieareiccacitiee 119-1 115-9 75-0 
OGUMEEO I ee erence nntinn 118-8 115-7 98-5 
118-9 115-1 139-3 

116-7 112-9 178-1 

109-1 107-3 171-0 

110-5 112-8 178-3 

111-4 115-7 167-8 

110-4 116-5 83-1 

116-2 119-8 75-8 

122-2 121-2 92-7 

124-7 120°3 80-1 

127-8 121-6 74-0 

126-8 119-8 83-6 

125-6 120-2 117-1 

124-6 117-2 173-3 

119-1 112-8 212-3 

111-2 106-5 200-2 

111-6 110-2 209-8 

110-2 110-9 178-3 

107-8 111-3 87-6 

111-4 112-4 63-5 

116-5 113-6 90-0 

118-9 111°3 82-1 

118-8 110-2 61-5 

116-6 108-2 54-3 

116-2 107-8 70-8 

112-9 104-6 90-9 

108-5 100-6 106°5 

101-7 93°7 107-6 

100-7 96-1 102-2 

100-2 97-6 82-7 

99-7 99-7 42-9 

102-2 100-7 55-9 

103-6 99-4 53-3 

Relative weight of em- 
ployment by igauetzice as 

at June 1, 1931.. : 100-0 52-1 1-5 
































Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
ications | portation | struction 

92-8 91-2 90-6 68-7 86-7 91-8 
96-9 86-5 98-1 79-4 83-8 89-3 
106-3 87-8 100-7 86-0 90-9 91-2 
108-5 94-5 101-6 90-4 95-1 91-8 
98-8 94-6 97-1 95-6 97-2 93-1 
96-5 100-4 102-1 114-5 100-9 96-7 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97-3 73-3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111:5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127:3 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117:8 115°3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 

5-0 2-9 12-1 14:6 2:4 9-4 
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there were also gains in container factori i 

1 ; ctories. ployees, compared with 42,294 at the beginnin 
corns a compiled from 802 manufactur- of May. All except the Prairie Paawitteae 
ers in the lumber group having 44,643 em- shared in the upward movement on June 1 


Taste IV—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


































































Industries Relative | June 1 M 
a ay 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 June 1 J 1 
_Weight | eee 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
Manufacturing.......00-..00. Siratais whowhste p 6 
Animal products—edible............ a ces oe is ie oe 1s" ees 
Muriand products. ...cccscese saseeens Bes 102-9 ae ee alae Med ee 109-0 
Leather and products............... 2-0 91-2 ne ee ee Pree se aie 
Lumber and products............... 4-7 84-0 nS ae ae ae aos ses 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-6 79-1 63-6 te te ee ee oe 
OGPHEGUTOS. cacti seine ccieaie elias 7G 101-8 ia Hee 119-6 106-5 113-2 115-0 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 106-8 ve ae med ae 05-6 ee 
Musical instruments...............-- 2 53-4 47-9 ie a 4 eae ae 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-1 102-2 101-8 ae ae eae ee ab 
os Eaper products.......-.+.+. 6:3 97-5 98-1 110.9 Le 11.3 108.1 100.0 
Djand Panera marwees cae tesciiek : 5. 87- 5, ; : : : 
tee codacts ek 4 ieee ek PM oe feet lee vi a Ee a gh 
oalieaed on publishing............ 2-7 110-4 111-6 115-4 116.0 108-7 103.1 90.0 
ubber products........- en 1:3 96-8 97-6 118-0 143-6 25. ; : 
Textile products......... 000 scessieee : : : ae roe ae 
Thread, yarn aad cloth. .00.... Set deg) TOE Sl codga py likitpre |o. <t16ck |b aecsipebamedog:2 
osiery an it goods..... a area x 7. , -6 ‘ : : 
Garments and personal furnishings a sec 1083 a ae aera 1033 ore 
Other textile products............- 1-0 90-5 90-8 101-3 109-4 ee ee dc 
ee ute CRIBB ED iteolereretoroseretotaceinrers 1-6 115-1 117-3 126-3 195-2 120-1 107:7 101-7 
Distilled and malt liquors......... eee eee | dan cileeeaan iy Riese 0s leanne ee 
Wood distillates and extracts... i 107-0 113-3 138-1 i865) i338 95-7 | 99-9 
Chemicals and allied products a) 119-0 121-0 120-7 117-6 114-1 106-2 103.4 
Clay, glass and stone products......- 1-2 111-3 108-3 130-3 131-3 115-7 108-0 10 3 
Electric current..............0ee000: 1-6 124-2 122-7 139-7 132-3 118-9 106-7 99.8 
Electrical apparatus 1-6 134-7 137-8 158-2 139-0 117-5 105-0 4.8 
Tron and steel products 12-7 92-2 98-9 115-8 133-2 118-1 105-9 104.3 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:3 97-3 110-4 122-8 143-9 125-3 112-8 105-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 98-1 102-3 126-8 133-3 123-9 110-6 99-5 
Agricultural implements..........- 3 36-4 42-3 75+4 124-9 102-8 109-9 100-9 
Land vehicles...............- ae 6-0 94-3 101-2 114-6 131-5 118-7 103-1 106-6 
Automobiles and parts.......-.- 1-5 99-7 110-7 138-3 182-9 170-0 116-6 113-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing. .. 3 87-5 107-6 122-6 135-2 125-4 110-3 111-3 
Heating appliances....-..........- 5 103-5 105-0 113-2 137-9 112-7 101-9 101-7 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 8 125-4 128-9 162-8 178-2 138-8 111-0 102-4 
ees and machine shops pro- 
GICLS 35 ainyoi asaya stnipis <itiniareless(erohetsie en's “5 “6 - 115- A : ‘ : 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-8 ee a tL rear 108-4 048 teord 
Bee terre eel Products:...s.cei0- 1-9 116-6 119-8 128-0 136-5 120-7 114-0 95-2 
iss ont mineral products. : ae ase ia ‘aie 136-7 116-9 104-5 101-7 
Pepin tatel sate esteicicisa.siareisi sieves : 108- 5-6 3-6 113-2 103-9 106:9 100-0 
MOG GSIG = cries clo: + cis's, sie slaisteie ojsjeiaiveidlatosafoys 1-5 53°3 55-9 90:0 92-7 85-9 86:8 96-4 
an Selslalelataials, ttelels claioisiatslaiche'elvicls sides 5-0 105-3 106-0 115-6 115-8 112-3 105-5 96-5 
Rte. eae te lle) s svte. aaa alafovoicle,aietotele(= 2-6 92-2 92-3 96-4 99-3 ‘ . “6 
Metallic ores.....-....--+2++0esssee- 1:7 139-4 137-9 148-8 138-4 108.6 tine OBL 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). a 97-7 105-0 135-3 140-9 135-2 111-9 105-2 
Communications 2-9 104-7 104-0 119-6 120-9 106-9 103+7 100-4 
Telegraphs... “6 106-2 101-5 119-9 126-8 111-5 106-8 102:6 
Telephones..........+-seeeeeeeeeeees 2-3 104-3 104-5 119-5 119-3 105-7 102-7 99-9 
Transportation iain aoc shea TieTeratthy alelaiatdle'ex? 12-1 98-6 96-6 108-0 113-9 108-0 104-8 102-1 
Street railways and cartage........- 2-6 121-0 119-1 124-1 125-1 112-3 104-4 100-8 
Steam PAUWAYS:.. Raiods a 0 demise enisie sys 7-7 92-2 90-4 101-7 109-9 105-1 103-0 98-5 
Shipping and stevedoring..........-- 1:8 101-7 98-1 118-3 120-3 119-8 114-8 124-6 
Construction and Maintenance.......---- 14-6 121-8 106-6 137-0 144-6 136-8 121-3 114-5 
Building BEET SOON. stata: ithe, <\alaveja¥arese.y 8 6'= 4-8 113-8 106-7 140-8 134-7 118-3 112-4 104-3 
Highway we ala d ced saaielele's tie visvoleiess 5-7 159-7 135-4 177-2 144-3 142-5 125-0 95-4 
Railway .....-sccccveccccccccccccses 4-1 97-7 82-0 114-8 154-2 144-1 126°8 128-3 
IBSEN TICES sc c\aic) eins « s/a\clsialeja's «:eie/els/e 0c\nie ele 2-4 125-9 123-1 134-7 131-1 118-4 105-4 100-9 
Hotels and restaurants... 1-3 125-5 118-3 136-4 131-9 114-7 101-5 101-0 
Professional. Cees a lencie erealaianina nets ies +2 125-2 124-6 126-8 122-5 118-5 107-2 100-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... “9 126-6 129-6 134-3 132-5 123-6 109-8 100-9 
SIA IG Bs ecarsyoisy ovaieheXt 85s (u;a2/s\e[eialowaiebotele/piaio»iels 9-4 124-0 123-3 127-6 126-0 113-7 104-8 96-7 
PE EG N csi cisteyeinisie maualncale © ciajofe" oi ini eieusi9\ 6-9 130-9 130-3 132-2 130°8 116-3 106-5 95-6 
Wholesale.......-----+0+eeeeececenes 2-5 108-5 107-7 117-2 115-4 108-3 101-9 98-9 
All Industries........secesccceercceess 100-0 103-6 102-2 116-5 122-2 113-8 107-2 102-2 


The ‘‘Relative weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the tota 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms makings returns on the date under review. 
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the most marked advance taking place in On- 
tario. Greater additions to staffs were made 
on the same date last year, when the index 
was considerably higher. 

Musical Instruments—There was an upward 
trend in employment in musical instruments 
factories, 34 of which increased their payrolls 
from 1,312 persons at the beginning of May to 
1,536 on June 1. A slight gain only had been 
indicated on the same date last summer, but 
employment then was at a higher level. 


Plant Products, Hdible—Increases were 
noted in this group at the beginning of June, 
when 310 persons were added to the forces of 
the 409 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
29,375 employees. Fruit and vegetable can- 
ning and biscuit and confectionery establish- 
ments reported most of the improvement, 
which occurred mainly in Quebee and British 
Columbia. The increase registered on June 1, 
1930, was larger, and the situation then was 
rather more favourable than on the date under 
review. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Printing and 
publishing establishments showed declines, and 
pulp and paper mills were also rather slacker. 
The index number stood at 97:5, compared 
with 110-9 at the beginning of June last year, 
when little general change had been noted. 
An aggregate payroll of 59,267 workers was 
reported by the 6563 establishments whose 
statistics were compiled, which had employed 
59,629 in the preceding month. 


Rubber Products-—Forty-two rubber  fac- 
tories recorded a combined working force of 
12,3849 persons, or 129 less than in their last 
return, most of the loss being in Quebec. Em- 
ployment was in smaller volume than at the 
beginning of June a year ago, when an in- 
crease had been indicated. 


Textile Products—There was a seasonal re- 
duction in activity in textiles on the date 
under review, chiefly in clothing factories in 
Quebec and Ontario. Data were received 
from 734 firms employing 82,339 persons, as 
against 83,194 in the preceding month. This 
contraction involved a much smaller number 
of workers than that indicated on June 1, 
1930, when the index was practically the same 
as at the time of writing. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
Activity in this group showed a reduction, ac- 
cording to 148 employers whose staffs de- 
creased from 15,047 in the preceding month to 
14,802 on the date under review. Tobacco 
factories in Quebec reported most of this de- 
cline. The index number on June 1, 1930, 
was higher than on the date under review, an 
upward movement having then been indi- 
cated. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were tabulated from 133 plants in this division 
with 8,549 persons on their payrolls, as against 
8,734 in the preceding month. The index 
number stood at 119-0, compared with 120-7 
on the same date in 1930, when a small loss 
was also reported. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products——Further 
improvement was noted in building material 
plants, 164 of which employed an aggregate 
working force of 11,519 persons, or 317 more 
than on May 1. The index stood at 111:3; 
this was lower than that recorded on June 1, 
1930. Ontario repcrted the bulk of the in- 
crease, in which the brick and glass branches 
of the industry shared. 


Blectric Current—An advance as comparea 
with May was shown in electric current plants, 
in which activity was lower than at the be- 
ginning of June, 1930. The 96 co-operating 
companies increased their staffs by 186 work- 
ers to 15,167 at the beginning of June. The 
Prairie Provinces recorded the greatest gain. 


Electrical Apparatus—Decreased activity 
was shown in electrical appliance factories, 72 
of which reduced their payrolls by 340 em- 
ployees to 14,918 on the date under review. 
A recession had also been recorded on June 1, 
1930, but employment then was at a higher 
level. Quebec and Ontario firms registered 
practically all the reduction. 


Iron and Steel Products—There was a fur- 
ther decline in iron and steel works, mainly 
in vehicle plants, although the rolling mill 
and some other divisions also reported cur- 
tailment. Returns were tabulated from 736 
manufacturers employimg 119,669 persons, 
compared with 128,331 on May 1. Contrac- 
tions were noted in all provinces, the largest 
losses taking place in Ontario. Losses were 
also registered on June 1, 1930, when the index 
was many points higher. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries and manufacturers of lead, tin, zinc 
and copper products reported slightly re- 
duced activity, according to 125 firms employ- 
ing 18,060 persons, compared with 18,521 at 
the beginning of May. The decrease took 
place chiefly in Quebec and British Columbia. 
Improvement had been recorded at the begin- 
ning of June a year ago, when employment 
was in greater volume. 


Mineral Products—Continued seasonal ad- 
vances were noted generally in this group, in 
which they were slightly larger than those 
indicated on June 1, 1930, when the index 
number was, however, many points higher. 
An aggregate payroll of 12,495 persons was 
employed by the 93 co-operating firms, who 
had 12,195 in the preceding month. 
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Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries — 
The production of roofing materials and vari- 
ous other articles listed under this heading 
showed an increase, 64 workers having been 
added to the forces of the 88 manufacturers 
whose returns were tabulated, and who em- 
ployed 4,521 at the beginning of May. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps showed a 
decrease, chiefly in Quebec, where river- 
driving operations in many camps were this 
season completed earlier than usual. Returns 
were received from 231 firms employing 14.520 
persons, or 837 less than on May 1. In- 
creased activity had been indicated on June 
1, 1980, when the index was higher. 


Mining 


Coal Mining—Employment in the Eastern 
and Prairie coal fields showed slight improve- 
ment, but there was a moderate falling-off 
in British Columbia, so that practically no 
general change occurred. Statements were 
compiled from a total of 81 operators with 
24,456 employees, or 13 less than at the be- 
ginning of May. The index was a few points 
lower than on June 1, 1930, when an increase 
had been recorded. 


Metallic Ores—An advance was shown in 
metallic ore mines, chiefly in Ontario; 64 
employers enlarged their staffs from 16,277 
workers on May 1, to 16,140 at the beginning 
of June. Despite this gain, the index was 
lower than on June 1, 1930, when curtailment 
was indicated. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
According to data received from 80 firms in 
this group, they employed 6,477 persons, or 
515 less than in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was not so active as on June l, 
1930, improvement having then been reported 
by the co-operating firms. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—A further 
increase was registered in local transportation 
on June 1, when 160 companies added 354 
employees to their staffs, bringing them to 
24,544 on the date under review. This gain 
was not quite so large as that noted at the 
beginning of June, 1930, when the index was 
about three points higher. The improvement 
shown was chiefly in Quebec. 


Steam Railways—Expansion was indicated 
in steam railway operation, in which the 102 
co-operating employers enlarged their staffs 
from 71,038 in the preceding month to 72,407 
on June 1. Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces reported reductions, but elsewhere there 


were increases, that in Ontario being most 
pronounced. Employment was at a lower 
level than on June 1 of last year, 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There were pro- 
nounced seasonal losses in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces, but the trend was de-: 
cidedly upward in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. Statistics were received 
from 84 firms with 17,126 employees, as com- 
pared with 16,516 in the preceding month. 
Greater gains were noted on June 1, 1930, 
when the index was higher, 


Communications 


Continued improvement was indicated on 
telegraphs, but telephones were rather slacker; 
the 67 companies and branches reporting in 
the communications group enlarged their 
staffs from 26,899 persons at the beginning 
of May, to 27,087 on June 1. Employment 
was at a lower level than at the beginning of 
June, 1930. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—An aggregate staff of 45,148 was 
reported by the 738 contractors furnishing 
statistics, who had 42,112 workers on May 1. 
Activity increased in all except the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia, but the 
largest gains were in Quebec and Ontario. 
Building was not so brisk as on the same 
date a year ago. 


Highway—The 338 highway and road con- 
tractors furnishing returns had 53,611 persons 
in their employ, or 8,271 more than at the 
beginning of May. This improvement, in 
which all provinces shared, was not so ex- 
tensive as that noted on June 1, 1930, and the 
level of employment then was higher. 


Ratlway—Continued advances were regis- 
tered by the track departments of the rail- 
ways, in which the volume of employment 
was less than at the beginning of June last 
year. The working forces of the 51 co-oper- 
ating employers totalled 38,454 persons, as 
against 32,274 in the preceding month. ‘The 
most noteworthy increases were in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, although general 
improvement was ‘indicated. 


Services 


Hotels and restaurants showed thew cus- 
tomary seasonal increase, while there were 
losses in employment in laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments. Statements were 
compiled from 276 firms employing 22,766 
workers, as compared with 22,269 on May 1. 
The index, at 125-9, was higher than on June 
1 in any other year of the record, except 
1929 and 1920. 
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Trade 


Improvement was indicated in both retail 
and wholesale trade; 826 establishments re- 
ported 88,165 employees, or 555 more than in 
their last monthly return. This gain was 
smaller than that noted on June 1, 1930, when 


the index was a few points higher. 
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TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in 
Canada on the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of May, 1931 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied in work outside their own trades, or 
who are idle through illness, are not con- 
sidered as unemployed while unions involved 
in indsutrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies. from month to month, with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 


extent with the Province of Quebec, and was 
confined chiefly to the garment trades of 
Montreal, which indicated marked unemploy- 
ment due to the slack season. In the same 
province, however, the building trades showed 
moderate expansion from April, though in- 
activity still remained at a rather high level. 
Alberta unions also reported slight reductions 
in employment from April, and in New Bruns- 
wick and Ontario nominal declines only 
occurred. In the remaining provinces im- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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based, it should be understood that such provement in conditions was indicated, 


figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Industrial activity among trade union mem- 
bers at the close of May was slightly 
retarded, the 1,808 labour organizations from 
which returns were tabulated, with 198,059 
members, showing 16-2 per cent of idleness 
in contrast with 14-9 per cent in April. A 
substantial unemployment increase was noted 
from May last year, when 10-3 per cent of 
the members registered were without employ- 
ment. Responsibility for the unfavourable 
situation shown from April rested to a large 


British Columbia unions showing the largest 
gains in activity, while in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Nova Scotia the employment 
advances were slight. Unemployment in all 
provinces was in greater volume than in May 
last year, the declines in Nova Scotia being 
moderate while the other provinces suffered 
important losses in activity. 

A separate tabulation is compiled monthly 
showing unemployment in the largest city in 
each province, excluding Prince Edward 
Island. Especially noteworthy during May 
were the extensive contractions of employ- 
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ment reported over the previous month from 
Montreal, where the clothing industry was 
seasonally slack, while in Saint John and 
Toronto fractional declines were noted. The 
situation in Regina, on the other hand, was 
substantially better than in April, and in 
Halifax, Edmonton and Vancouver the im- 
provement registered was° noteworthy. The 
trend of employment in Winnipeg was also 
slightly upward from April. The percentages 
of idleness recorded in all cities used for com- 
parison exceeded those registered for May 
last year, Regina and Halifax showing mod- 
erate reductions of activity while in the 
remaining cities the curtailment indicated was 
noteworthy, Saint John unions particularly 
showing heavy contractions. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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The chart which accompanies this article 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1924, to date. Contrary to the 
downward trend which has been indicated by 
the curve since the beginning of the year, 
the course traced during May was slightly 
upward, showing a less favourable employ- 
ment situation during the month reviewed. 
The trend during May paralleled that of the 
same month last year when the tendency as 
shown by the curve was also toward greater 
imactivity, but the unemployment level dur- 


ing the month surveyed was considerably 
above that of May a year ago. 
A substantial drop from the previous 


month in the volume of employment avail- 
able for workers in the manufacturing indus- 
tries was indicated during May, inactivity 
for garment workers influencing largely the 
percentage for the group as a whole. The 
metal trades and pulp and paper industry, in 
a much smaller way, contributed to the total 
increase in idleness and the tendency among 
printing tradesmen, wood, hat and cap, fur 
and jewellery workers was toward greater un- 
employment. The situation for textile workers 
was substantially improved as compared with 
April, and among glass and cigar and tobacco 
workers and bakers and confectioners the 
percentage gains were pronounced, though 
the members involved were few, as these 
tradesmen form a very small share of the 
total membership in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. For May, reports were received 
from an aggregate of 488 local unions in the 
manufacturing industries, covering 57,745 
members, and of these 10,350 or 17.9 per 
cent, were without work on the last day of 
the month, contrasted with a percentage of 
11-1 in April and 12-4 in May a year ago. 
The metal and garment trades, and pulp 
and paper makers reported curtailment of 
activity from May last year, affecting the 
greatest number of workers, and among 
printing tradesmen declines on a more 
moderate scale were recorded. Viewed from 
a percentage basis the contractions indicated 
by wood workers, cigar makers, and general 
labourers were substantial, though the mem- 
bership involved was slight. On the ecntrary, 
leather, textile, jewellery and glass workers 
were much better employed than in May a 
year ago and the situation for fur, and hat 
and cap workers also improved. 

From unions of coal miners 44 returns were 
tabulated at the close of May, showing a 
membership of 16,569 persons, 2,124, or a 
percentage of 12.8, of whom were idle on the 
last day of the month, contrasted with a per- 
centage of 11.2 in April. This slight re- 
duction in employment from April was 
centred chiefly in the province of Alberta, 
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while in British Columbia the situation re- 
mained almost unchanged with a slight 
tendency in an unfavourable direction. In 
Nova Scotia fractional improvement was re- 
corded. Compared with the returns for May 
last year, when 9.2 per cent of the coal 
miners reported were idle, British Columbia 
unions registeted a much higher employ- 
ment volume during the month reviewed, 
which was, however, more than offset by the 
heavy reductions registered from Alberta. 
In Nova Scotia nominal curtailment of acti- 
vity was apparent. 

The situation in the building and con- 
struction trades continued to improve during 
May, though employment on the whole was 
still quite slack. Returns were tabulated at 
the close of May from 253 unions of building 
tradesmen with 29,899 members, 37.7 per cent 
of whom were idle, contrasted with 40.5 per 
cent in April. Large percentage increases in 
employment were registered by hod carriers 
in comparison with April, and among granite 
and stone cutters, and bridge and structural 
iron workers the gains recorded were sub- 
stantial. Moderate employment expansion 
was indicated by carpenters and joiners, and 
electrical workers. Tile layers, lathers and 
roofers showed a substantial falling off in 
available work from April, and employment 
for bricklayers, masons and plasterers, paint- 
ers, decorators and paper hangers, and plum- 
bers and steam fitters subsided slightly. In 
making a comparison with the return for 
May last year in the building trades, when 
the unemployment percentage stood at 23.3, 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, carpen- 
ters and joiners, granite and stone cutters, 
painters, decorators and paper hangers, plum- 
bers and steamfitters, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers all reported large increases in slackness 
during the month reviewed, and among elec- 
trical workers slight contractions in activity 
were shown. Bridge and structural iron work- 
ers were the only tradesmen to report im- 
provement in conditions from May a year 
ago, which, however, was but nominal. 

Returns were tabulated from 763 unions 
of transportation workers at the close of 
May, combining a membership of 67,895 per- 
sons, 9.2 per cent of whom were. reported 
idle, contrasted with 9.8 per cent of inactivity 
in April. Steam railway employees, whose 
returns constituted about 84 per cent of the 
entire group membership, reporting, and street 
and electric railway employees registered 
nominal gains in activity while among navi- 
gation workers the situation was much im- 
proved. Teamsters and chauffeurs, on the 
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contrary, reported minor employment con- 
tractions. Steam railway employees, navi- 
gation workers and teamsters and chauffeurs 
allshared in the total unemployment increase 
reported over May last year, when 6.1 per 
cent of idleness was registered in the group 
as a whole, and among street and electric 
railway employees the percentage remained 
unchanged during the two months compared. 

Retail clerks were less engaged during 
May than in the preceding month, the per- 
centage of idleness rising from 2.1 in April 
to 4.9 at the close of the month reviewed. 
The percentage for May was based on the 
returns tabulated from 5 associations of these 
workers with 1,257 members. In May last 
year all members were reported at work. 

Activity for civic employees eased off 
slightly during May from both the previous 
month and May a year ago, as shown by the 
returns tabulated from 73 unions with a total 
of 7,451 members. Of these 158, or 2-1 per 
cent, were without work on the last day of 
May, contrasted with -1 per cent in April 
and with -7 per cent in May, 1930. 

During May unemployment in the miscel- 
laneous group of trades showed a. moderate 
increase from the previous month, according 
to the reports tabulated from 131 local unions, 
with 6,192 members, 1,038, or a percentage of 
16-8 of whom were idle on the last day of 
the month, compared with 14-1 per cent in 
April. Hotel and restaurant employees were 
decidedly less active than in April, and among 
stationary engineers and firemen employment 
showed a moderate drop. On the other hand, 
nominal improvement was manifest by theatre 
and stage employees, barbers and unclassified 
workers, Conditions prevailing for all trades- 
men in the group during the month reviewed 
were less favourable than in May last year 
when 7-8 per cent of idleness was registered in 
the miscellaneous trades as a whole, stationary 
engineers and firemen, hotel and restaurant 
employees, and unclassified workers all report- 
ing pronounced increases in slackness, while 
among theatre and stage employees, and 
barbers the declines in employment were 
fractional. 

Fishermen, with 3 unions reporting in May 
a membership of 1,305 persons, indicated 1-1 
per cent of idleness, contrasted with 2-4 per 
cent in April and with 1-3 per cent in May 
last year. 

Lumber workers and loggers reported some 
lessening from the previous month of the un- 
employment volume during May, the 7 unions 
from which returns were received, with an 
aggregate of 910 persons, showing 31-8 per 
cent of inactivity, compared with 87-3 per 
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cent in April. Employment for these workers 
was largely curtailed from May last year, 
when 12-7 per cent of the members reported 
were idle. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930, inclusive, 


and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for May of each year from 1919 to 
1928, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1929 to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for May, 1931 


During the month of May, 1931, the 
reports from the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a decrease of 21 
per cent in the average daily placements 
when compared with those of the preceding 
month, while a gain of nine per cent was 
indicated in comparison with the average 
daily placements effected in May a year ago. 
Construction and maintenance and farming 
registered the heaviest declines from April, 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


EFFECTED FOR EACH 


offered and of placements effected for each 
one hundred applications for work registered 


at the offices of the service throughout 
Canada, computations being made semi- 
monthly. It will be seen that the curve of 


vacancies and of placements in relation to 
applications declined steadily throughout the 
month and in each instance, at the end of the 
period, was about five points below the leveis 
attained at the close of May, 1930. The ratia 
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1929 


although fewer placements were also shown 
in all other groups, except services, trade and 
transportation. In these groups, however, the 
increases were not large. In comparison with 
May, 1980, construction and maintenance was 
the only division to show a gain, and though 
substantial in volume, it was offset by 
marked declines in services, logging, manu- 
facturing and farming. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1929, to date, 
as represented by the ratio of vacancies 


1930 





1931 





of vacancies to each one hundred applica- 
tions was 61:4 and 59-4 during the first and 
the second half of May respectively, con- 
trasted with ratios of 70-0 and 65-1 dur- -— 
ing the corresponding periods of 1930. The 
ratios of placements to each one hundred 
applications during the month under review 
were 58°5 and 56-5 as compared with 64:1 
and 61.9 during May a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies re- 
ported daily by employers to the offices of 
the service throughout Canada during May, 
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1931, was 1,292, as compared with a daily 
average of 1,634 in the preceding month and 
with 1,210 in May, 1930. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
ing the month under review was 2,134, in 
comparison with 2,467 in April and with 1,789 
in May last year. 

‘The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the service during May, 
1931, was 1,230, of which 443 were in regular 
employment and 787 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,562 in the previous month 
Placements during May a year ago averaged 
1,128, consisting of 630 placements in regular 
and 498 in casual employment. 

During the month of May, 1931, the offices 
of the service referred 32,476 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 30,728 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 11,071, of which 7,581 were for 
men and 3,490 for women, while placements 
im casual work numbered 19,657. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 
23,028 for men and 9,252 for women, a total 
of 32,280, with applications for work number- 
ing 53,350, of which 41,308 were from men 
and 12,042 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921 to date :— 

















Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

280,518 75, 238 355, 756 

297,827 95,695 393 , 522 

347,165 115,387 462,552 

247,425 118,707 366, 132 

306, 804 106,021 412,825 

300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 

302, 723 112,046 414, 769 

334, 604 135, 724 470,328 

260,747 137,620 398,367 

9 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
1931 (5 months)....... 60, 257 157,675 217, 932 








Nova Scotia 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Nova Scotia during May, were nearly 36 per 
cent better than in the preceding month and 
nearly 29 per cent in excess of the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
gain of 38 per cent in placements over April 
and 29 per cent over May, 1930. The gain 
in placements over May of last year was at- 
tributable to increases in construction and 
maintenance on account of work provided on 
highway construction in relief of unemploy- 
ment. Transportation placements were also 


higher, but the gain in this group was more 
than offset by declines in services, manufac- 
turing and trade. The changes in other groups 
were nominal only. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 20; 
logging, 21; farming, 22; transportation, 103; 
construction and maintenance, 378; trade, 57; 
and services 562, of which 417 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 155 men and 
62 women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a nominal decline only in the 
number of positions offered by New Bruns- 
wick Employment Offices during May, when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
decrease of nearly 27 per cent compared with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were 6 per cent higher than in April 
but 21 per cent less than in May, 1930. Very 
few placements were made during the month 
under review other than in services, and in 
this group they were less than during May of 
last year. Construction and maintenance 
showed the langest decline under this com- 
parison. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were made during the 
month were: construction and maintenance, 
20; trade, 21; and services, 755, of which 444 
were of household workers. Regular employ- 
ment was found for 56 men and 66 women. 


QUEBEC 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec, were nearly 3 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and nearly 
27 per cent fewer than in the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a nominal 
gain in placements over April, but a decline 
of over 29 per cent in comparison with May, 
1930. All industrial groups, except services, 
participated in the declines in placements 
from May of last year, those in logging, con- 
struction and maintenance, manufacturing 
and farming being the most pronounced. In- 
dustrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 57; logging, 227; farming, 27; 
construction and maintenance, 420; trade, 24; 
and services 924, of which 720 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 852 men and 585 
women placed in regular employment dur- 
ing the month. 


ONTARIO 


During the month of May, positions offered 
through the Employment Offices in Ontario 
were over 18 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding month but nearly 17 per cent in excess 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1931 
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Vacancies 

Reported! Unfilled 
during | at end of 
period period 
1,232 78 
455 21 
204 54 
573 3 
816 8 
54 4 
378 4 
384 0 
1,995 218 
21 0 
200 0 
829 88 
640 108 

9 1 

131 10 
165 11 
17, 752 844 
81 0 
203 ie 
137 8 
135 0 
102 0 
114 16 
902 58 
2,045 21 
642 2 
413 20 
189 16 
160 0 
668 i 
1,767 200 
318 4 
401 9 
608 0 
261 6 
201 7 
248 6 
243 1 
219 0 
159 0 
134 0 
6,802 449 
600 13 
2,193 24 
124 2 

2 0 
2,041 22 
2,397 2 
185 0 
45 0 
638 6 
64 3 
207 13 
464 1 
455 16 
158 2 
41 0 
140 1 
2,942 32 
1,433 if 
166 0 
828 27 
275 4 
240 0 
2,953 25 
38 1 

50 3 

28 0 
514 0 
61 0 

64 if 

68 4 

16 2 

88 0 
172 0 
690 14 
29 0 
1,185 0 
32,280 1,271 
23,028 174 
9,252 1,097 








Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


1,445 
729 
208 
508 
862 

66 
376 
420 

4,246 

34 
405 

2,287 
925 

42 
275 


278 
26,136 
106 
556 
203 
173 
146 





Applicants 
Referred Placed 
to 
vacancies} Regular | Casual 
1,243 217 960 
439 48 391 
232 82 84 
572 87 485 
834 122 712 
63 28 35 
375 38 337 
396 56 340 
2,404 1,437 252 
20 16 4 
241 239 3 
729 521 94 
921 368 136 
9 9 0 
148 131 3 
336 153 12 
17,379 4,717 11, $26 
75 29 46 
203 102 101 
130 75 55 
141 139 2 
97 43 54 
124 80 40 
865 233 586 
2,046 246 1,800 
651 85 554 
416 225 158 
156 84 70 
161 94 67 
651 55 596 
1,729 360 1,215 
285 153 132 
386 65 314 
583 492 91 
244 48 196 
199 76 123 
243 71 172 
254 4 140 
221 129 90 
169 128 41 
125 74 51 
6,681 1,369 4,856 
544 168 376 
2,273 966 1,207 
111 72 39 
23 14 9 
2,139 880 1,159 
2,362 870 1,488 
178 24 154 
45 45 0 
626 141 481 
53 25 28 
194 99 95 
479 252 227 
453 132 321 
156 100 56 
43 22 21 
135 30 105 
2,930 2,606 914 
1,439 1,325 114 
162 78 84 
823 444 369 
266 84 182 
240 75 165 
3,051 736 2,198 
38 6 32 
57 25 22 
31 31 0 
507 30 477 
61 49 12 
63 25 38 
68 21 38 
13 13 0 
88 3 85. 
172 2 170 
794 289 407 
25 21 4 
1,134 221 913 
32,476 11,071 19, 657 
23,085 7,581 | 15,356 
9,391 3,490 4,301 





* 17 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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1,145 
761 
183 
201 
709 
204 
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of the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decline of 19 per cent in placements, 
when compared with April but a gain of over 
20 per cent in comparison with May, 1930. 
Work provided in relief of unemployment was 
responsible for the gain in placements over 
May of last year, as the only other groups to 
show improvement were trade and finance and 
in these the gains were small. Of the de- 
clines, those in services, logging, manufactur- 
ing, farming, and transportation were the most 
noteworthy. They did not, however, offset 
the beforementioned substantial gain in con- 
struction and maintenance. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
781; logging, 591; farming, 539; transporta- 
tion, 108; construction and maintenance, 8,906; 
trade, 482; and services, 5,157, of which 2,514 
were of household workers. During the 
month 3,347 men and 1,370 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


The Employment Offices in Manitoba were 
notified of nearly 16 per cent less vacancies 
during May than in the preceding month and 
of over 26 per less than in the corresponding 
month last year. Placements were nearly 17 
per cent less than in April and over 26 per 
cent below May, 1930. The only industrial 
group to show any increase in placements over 
May of last year was construction and main- 
tenance. Of the declines, those in services, 
farming, logging and manufacturing were 
largest. The reduction in services’ placements 
was particularly heavy. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 28; 
farming, 234; construction and maintenance, 
821; trade, 108; and services, 1,456; of which 
1,137 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 504 of men 
and 462 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during May, was over 26 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and nearly 
19 per cent below the corresponding month 
of last year. There was a decline of over 
25 per cent in placements when compared with 
April, and of nearly 16 per cent in comparison 
with May, 1930. As in Manitoba, the only 
industrial group in which more placements 
were made than in May last year was con- 
struction and maintenance. Of the declines 
in all other groups, those in farming, services, 
manufacturing and trade were the most note- 
worthy. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 20; farming, 353; 


transportation, 27; construction and main- 
tenance, 932; trade, 24; and services, 999, of 
which 585 were of household workers. There 
were 513 men and 357 women placed in regu- 
lar employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


During May, orders received at Employ- 
ment Offices in Alberta called for nearly 35 
per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month but nearly 11 per cent more than dur- 
ing the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decline of over 34 per cent in 
placements, when compared with April, but a 
gain of 11 per cent in comparison with May, 
1930. The gain in placements over May last 
year was all due to work provided in relief 
of unemployment, as with the exception of 
logging, in which there was a nominal gain 
only, all groups, other than construction and 
maintenance, showed declines. Of the latter, 
those in services farming and manufacturing 
were the largest. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were made during 
the month were: manufacturing, 75; farming, 
508; transportation, 20; construction and 
maintenance, 1,504; trade, 51; and services, 
741, of which 478 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,651 men and 355 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


British CoLUMBIA 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during May called for over 
13 per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month but over 3 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decline of over 15 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with April, but a gain 
of over 6 per cent in comparison with May, 
1930. Work provided for relief of unemploy- 
ment on highway construction was responsible 
for the increase in placements over May of 
last year. Of the declines in all other groups, 
those in services, manufacturing and logging 
were the largest. Placements by industrial 
divisions were: manufacturing, 70; logging, 
72; farming, 127; transportation, 204; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,644; trade, 48; 
and services 841, of which 462 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 503 men and 233 
women placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of May, 1931, the Offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
11,071 placements in regular employment, 
4,013 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the Offices at which they were 
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registered. Of the latter 767 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 686 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 81 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2-7 centsper mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the Railway 
Companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

The reduced rate certificates granted in 
Quebec during May were 42 in number all of 
which were secured at the Hull office by bush- 
men proceeding to employment in the Pem- 
broke zone. 

Of the 346 reduced rate certificates granted 
by Ontario Offices during May, 340 were issued 
to points within the province and 6 to centres 
outside. From Port Arthur the provincial 
transfers included 2388 bush workers, 9 sur- 
vey men and 2 carpenters going to points 
within the territory covered by that office, 
while from Sudbury 38 river drivers and 15 
sawmill workers travelled to points within its 
own zone and one pulp peeler to Ottawa. The 
Pembroke office effected transfers of 10 survey 
workers and one construction engineer to the 
Fort William zone, which zone was also the 
destination of 15 sawmill labourers and 2 
bushmen travelling from Fort William. The 
North Bay office despatched one farm hand 
to Cobalt and one store-room porter to Tim- 
mins, In addition, Timmins received 6 miners 
from Cobalt, and Belleville one metal pattern 
maker from Brantford. Of the workers going 
to other provinces, Fort William transferred 
3 carpenters and 2 cement finishers to Win- 
nipeg and Cobalt and one carpenter to Amos. 

Transfers numbering 270 were effected by 
Manitoba offices during May, the Winnipeg 
office being responsible for both the provin- 
cial and interprovincial Jabour movement. 
Provincially 243 persons were transported to 
situations, including 3 farm hands and 3 farm 
housekeepers going to Brandon, one farm 
domestic and one hotel waitress to Dauphin 
and 41 farm hands, one farm domestic, 66 
carpenters, 86 construction labourers, 7 brick- 
ayers, one brick-llayers’ helper, 7 steel workers, 
4 cement finishers, 4 cookees, 3 construction 
cooks, 3 rock driller operators, 2 railway con- 


truction labourers, 2 painters, one clerk, 
one electrician, one fireman, one rockman, 
one locomotive engineer, one carpenters’ 


helper, one garage mechanic and one _ hotel 
porter to employment at points throughout 
the Winnipeg zone. Twenty-seven workers 
received certificates to points outside the prov- 
ince during May, the Port Arthur zone receiv- 
ing 10 bush workers, 7 sawmill labourers and 
one hotel waitress, and Saskatchewan rural 
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centres 6 farm hands and 2 farm domestics. 
In addition, one drag line operator was car- 
ried at the reduced rate to Prince Albert. 

At Saskatchewan centres 20 persons secured 
certificates for reduced transportation during 
May, 18 of whom went to centres within the 
province and 2 to employment outside. The 
latter were steel workers who received their 
certificates at Prince Albert for transportation 
to Dauphtin: The provincial movement was 
largely of agricultural labour, 13 farm hands 
travelling to situations at various points with- 
in the province on certificates issued at Re- 
gina, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw. The Regina 
office also despatched one hardware clerk to 
Swift Current, one labourer and one handy- 
man to Prince Albert and one teacher within 
the Regina zone, while from Saskatoon one 
hotel cook was conveyed to North Battle- 
ford. 

In Alberta 50 certificates for reduced trans- 
portation were granted during May, 46 pro- 
vincial and 4 interprovincial. Of the former, 
41 were issued at Edmonton to 3 farm hands 
going to Lethbridge, one farm hand to Drum- 
heller, and to 8 loggers, 8 farm workers, 6 
sawmill workers, 3 miners, 3 carpenters, 3 
labourers, 2 maids, 2 hotel waitresses, one 
teamster and one farm domestic going to 
employment at various points in the Edmon- 
ton zone. The remaining provincial transfers 
were from Calgary from which centre one 
farm hand and one household worker went 
to Drumheller, and one farm hand, one farm 
housekeeper and one town maid within the 
Calgary zone. The persons travelling out- 
side the province were farm workers 2 each, 
destined to the Saskatoon and Prince Albert 
zones and despatched from Edmonton. 

The movement of labour from British Col- 
umbia centres during May was entirely to 
provincial employment and involved the trans- 
fer of 89 workers. Of these,27 journeyed from 
Vancouver, which office despatched one miner 
and one sawyer to Prince George, one elec- 
trician to Kelowna, one construction flunkey 
to Penticton, one hotel cook to Vernon and 
12 loggers, 2 farm hands, one farm house- 
keeper, 4 tunnel construction workers, one 
flunkey, one mine cook and one hotel wait- 
ress within the Vancouver zone. In addition, 
Prince George transferred 7 highway con- 
struction labourers and one highway con: 
struction cook, and Nelson 4 loggers to points 
within their respective zones. 

Of the 767 persons who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during May, 618 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 134 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 8 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway and 7 by the Timis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during May, 1931 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 61 cities during May, 1931, was lower by 
13-9 per cent than in April, 193i, and lower 
by 41-6 per cent than in May, 1930. Accord- 
ing to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the authorizations 
amounted to $11,868,171 as compared wiih 
$13,786,466 in the preceding month and $20,- 
321,160 in May, 1930. The total for the first 
five months of 1931, namely, $49,001,536, was 
lower than that for the corresponding period 
in any of the years since 1921. Wholesale 
prices of building materials were lower in 
1931 than in any other year of the record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had isssued over 1,200 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at approximately 
$5,800,000 and for some 3,100 other buildings 
estimated to cost over $5,300,000. In April, 
authority was given for the erection of some 
1,000 dwellings and 2,700 other buildings, 
valued at approximately $5,000,000 and $7,000,- 
000 respectively. 


New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario re- 
ported increases of 69-7 per cent, 12-8 per 
cent and 21-6 per cent, respectively, in the 
value of the permits issued as compared with 
April, 1931. Of the declines in the remain- 
ing provinces, that of $1,332,810 or 85-5 per 
cent in Nova Scotia was most pronounced. 

As compared with May, 1930, New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec alone registered increases. 
All the other provinces recorded declines, of 
which that of $5,518,988 or 53-8 per cent in 
Ontario was most noteworthy. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal reported a 
higher total of building permits issued both 
in April, 1931, and in May, 1930, while in 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver there was 
a decrease in both comparisons. Of the other 
centres, Fredericton, Saimt John. Belleville, 
Hamilton, York and East York Townships, 
St. Boniface and North Vancouver recorded 
increases in the value of the building author- 
ized as compared with both the preceding 
month and the same month of last year. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 























Cities May, April, May, Cities May, April, May, 
1931 1931 1930 1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Ed. Island— 
Chrarlottetows Or, .|t.6cs%2 feaeee|: Sse ese. 10,500 Sarnia sche AR Aas 15,675 10,922 64,580 
Nova Scotia.......... 225,530 1,558,340 387, 690 Sault Ste. Marie... 47,275 29,245 61,498 
PEIGIUSX. 5c eicea ass sx 192, 150 1,496, 420 331, 682 PIOROULO Unc rte eras 1,472,862 1,668, 090 3, 199,242 
New Glasgow....... 7,005 57,450 9,950 York and East b 
BE VARCY,. 5. eet oso 26,375 4,470 46,058 York ROE, 1,184,565 471,855 806,050 
New Brunswick.... 206, 055 121,460 128,780 Welland.. a 34,015 19,620 28, 660 
Fredericton......... OT OCU eo. edt Nias oSes Boe *Windsorshotins dee 58, 620 44,190 143,772 
EMONCEON Ge J2)4c.010. 2 06)2 70,590 78,015 87,225 East Windsor.... . 5, 000 990 8,170 
PAU SOON. once cveie « 117,505 43,445 41,555 Riverside......... 5,075 2,950 12,800 
eriebee. ao secesc ae 4,440, 863 3, 937,562 5,091,909 Sandwich......... 7,625 1,600 14,485 
*Montreal—*Maison- Walkerville....... 3,000 18,000 8,000 
BUONEY Gna crata sho, siese'e sels 3,639,504 3,226,562 3,527,543 Woodstock, ......5. 26, 692 23, 222 34,515 
BOUBI OC? He ageissatig <wire 590, 054 222,965 1,071,006 || Manitoba............ 578,139 1,084, 899 1,083,520 
Shawinigan Falls. . 1 5,410 99,640 AByandou 64525 As 7,879 21,104 5,100 
*Sherbrooke......... 46, 100 300, 709 97,300 St... Boniface. ........ 19, 260 14,445 18, 220 
*Three Rivers....... 32,505 36,295 35,920} *Winnipeg............ 551,000 | 1,049,350 1,060, 200 
*Westmount......... 132, 700 145, 630 260,500 || Saskatchewan...... 266,385 785,070 1,148,134 
Cpntaries |. thas.i:.. 4,734,714 3, 894, 267 10,253, 702 *Moose Jaw.........> 4, 280 33,455 23,960 
(Belleville: gi). dar sys0s 127,925 21,700 29,975 EVOQUME see ar re staeesah 54,555 110,995 409 , 969 
*Brantford=.... ++ 0's 35,154 41,478 28, 667 AS askatOomiie tang «cise 207,550 640, 620 714, 205 
Chatham .53. i562 11,300 4,440 oul’, 917 |! Albertal ie ...34::ci0 a0. 433,652 470,613 868,795 
Fort William....... 36,450 53,400 43 , 650 *Calgaryvoncainesc cite 213,355 276,333 290,055 
PAGS bn se ae Dee hatte 20,045 22,397 33,425 AE dmaOntons; enliess 190, 830 173, 085 503, 210 
Snel Hher). ncnuesek 24,185 33, 243 65,418 Lethbridge......... 25,765 19, 220 68, 195 
*Haniilton. ..56..05% 489, 000 389,300 334, 650 Medicine Hat....... 3,702 1,975 7,300 
Pi Kangstones.shs.cblas 71,851 54,485 271,886 || British Columbia.... 982, 833 1,934,255 1,348,130 
PRGtchener: ... 02.20 «<< 73, 980 58,970 112,073 Kamloops. .iausis sc 18,964 14,255 39,835 
PAGO COR =>.«. sc etalow<iayaie 193,915 214, 220 1,125,730 Nanaimo.:..)..2.... 3,285 1,945 3,600 
Niagara Falls....... 21,740 34, 260 108, 269 *New Westminster... 54, 250 52,950 65,715 
Osha Wan .cpatiecs ee 8,865 6,475 16,710 Prince Rupert....... 23,250 24,755 15,290 
POLLAW AL. ccteb alsa ais 647, 255 466, 645 3,505, 065 FV ANCOUVER Se tires 826,910 1, 730, 635 1,153,585 
Owen Sound........ 14,025 15,000 10, 150 North Vancouver... 17,784 12,080 7,000 
*Peterborough....... 37,175 37,872 2; 130) EV ACtOria «2 zereyetac,sic' « 38,390 97,635 63, 105 
*Port Arthur) -e..50s: 31,685 41,180 28,321 
BS UUALEOrG 2.6 ciaaeve:sine 10,593 17,798 52,203 Total—61 Cities. ...| 11,868,171 | 13,786,466 20,321,160 
*St. Catharines...... 18,542 77,100 48,440 4 p eZ 
*8t. ee eo eck 625 13, 620 20, 260 *Total—35 Cities....| 10,181,969 | 12,952,255 18,789,400 





























1 Report not received. 
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Cumulative Record for First Five Months, 
1931—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities in May 
and in the first five months of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1920 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first five months of 
the same years are also given (1926—100). 


The aggregate for the first five months of 
this year was 50-6 per cent lower than in 1929, 
the previous high level of the record, while 
the average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials continued lower than in 
any of the years since 1920. 


The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits isssued by 61 cities dur- 
ing May and April, 1931, and May, 1930. The 


35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 














Fe Average 

Indexes Indexes of 

Value of of value wholesale 

Value of permits of permits prices of 

Year permits issued in issued in building | 
issued in first five first five |materials in 

May months months first five 

(1920=100) months 
5 (1926 aver- 
age=100) 
$ $ 

1031... ta 11,868,171 | 49,001,536 102-9 83-7 
TBO, Aye 20,321,160 | 66,792,498 140-2 92-8 
1929 Aoes 24,185,738 | 96,792,675 200-6 99-1 
1928) scene 27,515,522 | 79,285,027 166-4 96-9 
19275 ee 20,138,657 | 62,479,480 131-1 96-7 
2 ...} 18,504,296 | 60,042,369 126-0 101:3 
25......| 15,520,435 | 50,983,833 107-0 103-1 
$ .| 14,807,589 | 46,544, 689 97-7 111:3 
OB cles ts 18,937,638 | 57,946, 608 121-6 111-1 
19220 19,527,061 | 54,040,922 113-4 102-0 
1O2L : A 14,460,878 | 41,530,750 87-2 132-2 
L920 Fez 13,082,015 | 47,640,916 100-0 144-7 








Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States, May, 1931 


According to reports received by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labour from 342 identical cities 
having a population of 25,000 or over, there 
was a decrease of 19-5 per cent in the estim- 
ated cost of buildings for which permits were 
issued during May, 1931, as compared with the 
estimated cost of the buildings for which per- 
mits were issued during April, 1931. There was 
a decrease of 18-0 per cent in the estimated 
cost of new residential buildings, and a de- 
crease of 20-9 per cent in the estimated cost 
of new non-residential buildings, comparing 
permits issued during these two periods. The 
estimated. cost of total building operations for 
which permits were issued during May, 1931, 


was $130,398,526. New buildings for which 
permits were issued during the month of May, 
1931, were planned to house 11,371 families. 
This is a decrease of 20.0 per cent in the num- 
ber of family dwelling units, as compared with 
the month of April, 1931. 

Comparing permits issued in 295 identical 
cities in May, 1931, and May, 1930, there was 
a decrease of 27-6 per cent in total construc- 
tion, a decrease of 18.3 per cent in the estim- 
ated cost of new residential buildings, and a 
decrease of 30-2 per cent in the estimated cost 
of new non-residential buildings. The number 
of family dwelling units provided decreased 
12-5 per cent, comparing May, 1931, permits 
with May, 1980, permits. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 


UNITED 


D ETAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also iseing published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
May, 1931, is reproduced below, The fol- 
lowing report on unemployment conditions in 
the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, showing the recent trend of em- 
ployment throughout the country. The einploy- 
ment situation in the United States is further 
indicated by unemployment percentages based 


STATES 


on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labour, the source 
of these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 24 representative 
cities, Summary figures for June, 1931, and 
previous months are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 
There was little change in employment in 
the first three weeks of May. Some improve- 
ment occurred immediately before Whitsun- 


_ tide, but in a large number of establishments 


in the Midlands and North of England holi- 
day stoppages extended throughout the last 
week of the month. 
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The seasonal improvement continued in the 
building and allied industries, and in most of 
the clothing trades. The numbers unemployed 
also decreased, prior to Whitsun, in the cot- 
ton industry, in textile bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing, in shipping service, in hotel and 
boarding-house service and in the distributive 
trades. 

Unemployment increased, however, in coal- 
mining, slate quarrying, general and marine 
engineering, shipbuilding amd_ ship-repairing, 
tinplate manufacture and in the wool textile 
and jute industries. 

A slight improvement was experienced prior 
to Whitsuntide, in all divisions except Wales 
and Scotland, but employment was still very 
bad in the Northern part of the country and 
bad in the Midlands. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approx- 
imately 12,400,000 insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at May 18, 1931, 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 20.8, as 
compared with 20-9 at April 27, 1931, and 
with 15-0 at May 26, 1930. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at May 18, 1931, was 
16-3, the same percentage as at April 27, 
1931; while the percentage temporarily stopped 
was 4°5, as compared with 4-6. For males 
alone the percentage at May 18, 1931, was 
21.9, and for females, 17.9; at April 27, 1931, 
the corresponding percentages were 22-0 and 
18-0. 

At May 18, 1931, the numbers of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain, were 1,840,562 wholly unem- 
ployed, 550.907 temporarily stopped, and 115,- 
468 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2506,937. This was 13,176 less than 
a month before, but 736,886 more than a year 
before. The total included 1,837,941 men, 66,- 
245 boys, 549,481 women and 53,270 girls. 

The 1,849,562 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,266,920 insured persons, who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 477,190 insured per- 
sons, who had paid less than 30 contributions 
during the preceding two years; and 96,450 
uninsured persons. The wholly unemployed 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,668,095, in- 
cluded 1,274,700 men, 19,000 boys, 364,970 
women and 9,425 girls, who had been on the 
Register for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at May 18, 1931, was 
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United States 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour reports 
changes in employment and pay-roll totals in 
May, 1931, as compared with April, 1931, 
based on returns from 46,031 establishments, 
in 15 major industrial groups, having in May, 
4,721,032 employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were $115,617,936. 

The combined totals of the 15 industrial 
groups show a decrease of 0-9 per cent both 
in employment and pay-roll totals. 

Increased employment in May was shown in 
2 of the 15 industrial groups: Power, light, 
and water, 0-5 per cent; and dyeing and 
cleaning, 1-0 per cent. 

Decreased employment. was shown in May 
in the remaining 18 groups: Manufacturing, 
6-5 per cent; anthracite mining 5-7 per cent; 
bituminous coal mining, 4-1 per cent; metal- 
liferous mining, 2.4 per cent; quarrying and 
non-metallic mining, 1.5 per cent; crude pet- 
roleum producing, 2-9 per cent; telephone 
and telepraph, 0-8 per cent; electric railroads, 
1-0 per cent; wholesale trade, 0-4 per cent; 
retail trade, 0-2 per cent; hotels, 3-5 per 
cent; canning and preserving, 6-1 per cent; 
and laundries, 0-2 per cent. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all- employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from 
Interstate Commerce Commission reports for 
the months of February and March, 1981, 
and therefore cannot be included in the gen- 
eral statement for the month of May. The 
number of employees of Class I railroads as 
at March 15, totalled 1,303,468 representing 
an increase of 0.2 per cent since February 15, 
1930. The amount of pay-roll in the entire 
month of March was $181,744,757, represent- 
ing an increase over the previous month of 
8.1 per cent. 

Unemployment Percentage.—Since the fall 
of 1927, the American Federation of Labour 
has compiled statistics each month which 
indicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in 24 representative cities of the 
United States. These figures are included in 
the monthly review of industrial and economic 
conditions which is given in the Monthly 
Survey of Business, published by the Federa- 
tion. In June, 1928, the proportion of unem- 
ployed union members was 11 per cent; in 
June, 1929, 9 per cent; in June, 1930, 20 per 
cent; in June, 1931, 18-3 per cent. The per- 
centages since the beginning of 1981 are as 
follows: January, 19.8; February, 19: March, 
18-1; “April, 17-7; May, 17-1; June, 18-3. 

According to an estimate by the American 
Federation of Labour, approximately 5,300,000 
Wage earners were unemployed in the United 


2,579,683, and at June 1, 1931, it was 2,702,066.States during June. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


a Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAzErte, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1980. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 

. workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 


provide, or except in cases of emergency, 


as may be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Light- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under the Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 


adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that “all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, locks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, 
piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortafi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adherence 
to the current wage rates and working hours 
in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A” 
conditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district. 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless. 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required, The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions. 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages. 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
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effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or _employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from the 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate. and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and _ reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
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labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours.. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
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spection at any reasonable time by any off- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above-mentioned :— 


DrEpPARTMENT oF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Plastering lean-tos, Hanger A. 2, Trenton 
Airport, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Messrs. Quinte Construction Ltd. Trenton, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 2, 1931. Amount 
of contract $3,150. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per bour per day 
Bricklayers and masons,........... $1 00 8 
Bricklayers’ labourers............. 0 45 8 
Pinstarersiiks.n tees sauna eels eden 1 00 8 
@arpenters=< cass paldescskiiwten hae 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Ordinary labourers... accede. 0 40 8 
Roofers (sheet metal).,............ 0 70 8 
per day 
Driver, team, horse-wagon......... 6 50 8 
per hour 
Structural ironworkers.............. 1 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
BN GCUBICIANS nyse resist ce ss etehe sae ae 0 70 8 
Concrete workers: <5... 2 seas se a0 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 45 8 











Construction of pump house, Trenton Air- 
port, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Quinte Construction Ltd, Trenton, Ont. Date 
of contract, June 19, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,980. The above fair wages schedule 
was also inserted in this contract. 

Construction of 12-inch storm sewer, in- 
cluding catch basins, manholes, connections, 
etc., et Hangar, Trenton Airport, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Raynor-Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., Toronto. Date of contract, 
June 22, 1931. Amount of contract, $3,100. 
The above fair wages schedule was also in- 
serted in this contract. 


Repairs to, and reconstruction of a portion 
of, the Administration Building, Royal Mili- 
tary College, Kingston, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, J. Hooper and Sons, Kingston, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 29, 1931. Amount of 
contract $6,650. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Miagonsten sense cuits in cerniet oute ertint eee $1 10 8 
Bricklayer erin asteeienie s tertan eee 110 8 
Carpentersns..)...Sia sakes weeer 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 90 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
HGLSCtrIClaNSso.,.cte. caieeraed iae eeeaee 0 80 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 
IPaintersigttt. ts aces. eee on hereto 0 80 8 
Babourersy, tgs... ethics tes 0 40 8 





DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Rebuilding of the eastern face and straighten- 
ing the west face of #he outer portion of the 
railway wharf at Summerside, P.E.I. Name 
of contractor, Hibbert Medley Downing, Sum- 
merside, P.K.J. Date of contract, October 
20, 1930. Amount of contract, approximately 
$7,380. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per per 
j hour day week 
im bermen ty cctv ata cere $0 50 8 48 
Engineman for pile driver.......... 0 65 8 48 
Common labourers................ 0 35 8 48 
Slolled labourers) 05 ws. eeceeines 0 40 8 48 
Blacksmibhse.seeery pen ene 0 50 8 48 
per day 
Horse, cart, and driver.........-:. $4 50 8 48 
Team, wagon and driver........... 6 50 8 48 





Addition to a public building at Jonquieres, 
Chicoutimi County, P.Q. Name of contrac- 
tor, Noel Gagne, Kenogami, P.Q. Date of 
contract, May 29, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$5,212.98 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 




















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
er hour er da 
Cement finishers................... P30 15 : 8 : 
LONG A ASONS alga, meee eee 1 00 8 
Stone cutters ‘‘limestone’’.......... 0 75 8 
Stone cutters ‘‘granite’............ 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 10 4 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 55 8 
Merrazzolayvers....vceaee.seeon ok 1 00 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 
Pilastererssteiis aprenden 1 00 8 
Motal lathers te. oh aecsb een 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 
Plumbers eset rca ee 0 55 8 
Steam fitters. . 055 8 
Bloctuicians: Merete ae oe eke 0 55 8 
Tabouteral. cc coxoncceee Bae eee 0 35 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers......, 0 40 8 
er da; 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
er wei 
Motor truck driver................ Oo oe 8 
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Alterations to heating plant, Government 
Printing Bureau, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, W. G. Edge, Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 9, 1981. Amount of 
contract, $8,153. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
er hour er da: 
Concrete finishers................. ; 0 75 ; a 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 25 8 
BLOM OMINAKOES...\. o Go.¢,cccrasiastole sala 0 75 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
SeEPCHUCLS Gh? c..dnees pi oat beeen. 0 90 8 
Painters....... 0 70 8 
Steam fitters... 1 05 8 
Welders....... os ats 0 75 8 
PURSE GUS acta tas cg Xs erste ayo tags exaieasie, sco> 0 45 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 70 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 1 00 8 
Motontruck Grivers... des qsiec.s< en 0 50 8 











Dredging, Byng Inlet, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Randolph MacDonald Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, June 17, 19381. 
Amount of contract, approximately $24,675. 
The General Fair Wages clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging, Collingwood, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., Mid- 
land, Ont. Date of contract, June 19, 1931. 
Amount of contract, approximately $131,540. 
The General Fair Wages clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging, Fort William and Port Arthur, 
Ont. Name of contractors, the Great Lakes 
Dredging and Contracting Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 22, 1931. Amount 
of contract, approximately $49,700. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Atholville, N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, the Canadian Office and School Fur- 
niture Limited, Preston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, June 25, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$1,172. The “B” Labour conditions were in- 
serted in the contract. 

Additions and alterations to interior fittings 
in the public building at Shawinigan Falls, 
P.Q. Name: of contractors, Wilfrid H. St. 
Onge, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, July 19, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$1,397.65. The “B” labour conditions were in- 
serted in the contract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in June, 1931, for supplies ordered by the Post 
Office Department under contracts which were 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of the work under proper sanitary 
conditions :— 


Making Metal Dating Stamps and Type, Brass Crown 
Seals, Cancellers, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
ONG See meee ec ce ce ee $ 462 51 
Making and Repairing Rubber Stamps, Daters, etc. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
ONG Re eee ee eee cnet eae 168 82 


Making up and supplying Letter Carriers’ Uniforms 
Sainthill-Levine and Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


TU Ue eke Scat TEA a Slang suca ben een eee 63 85 

J. R. Shuttleworth, Toronto, Ont....... 2,755 50 
Mail Bag Fittings 

Ketchum Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont....... 42 63 
Scales— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 

Ont eb see ee oc rae ere 602 75 
Stamping Ink and Pads 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 4 G0 

0 


Ong de qa ce etek call onet. be ae ore 


National Economie Council in 
Colombia 

The Colombian Parliament recently adopted 
an Act (No, 23 of 1931) providing for the 
establishment of a National Economie Coun- 
cil to assist and guide the Government in all 
matters relating to industry and trade. 

The Council will be presided over by the 
President or a minister appointed by him. 
The titular members will be the Ministers of 
Finance, Foreign Affairs, Industry and Pubhe 
Works, the Governors of the National Bank 
and the Agricultural Mortgage Bank, the 
Director of the National Federation of Coffee 
Planters, the President of the Agricultural 
Association, the head of the National Statis- 
tical Department and representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bogota and the 
National Federation of Manufacturers. The 
powers of the Council are defined in the Act 
as the regulation and management of all 
matters connected with production and con- 
sumption, the tariff system, the negotiation of 
commercial treaties and foreign trade gener- 
ally. 

The Act also directs the Council to study 
the application of existing legislation relating 
to vocational training, industrial schools, 
water power and the electrification of the 
countryside and the National Academy of 
Science. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


ee is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrs. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the re- 
cords, are schedule of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect, though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or schedule, 
the rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC—CERTAIN BAKERIES (JEW- 
ISH) AND THE BAKERY AND CONFECTION- 
ERY WoRrKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
America, Locat No. 115. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to May 1, 1932. 

Only members of the local union to be em- 
ployed. Employers must not sell or loan to or 
manufacture for a baker confectioner or other 
person whose employees are not members of 
the local union. 

Hours: union members will not be obliged to 
work more than 9 hours per day and 6 days 
per week. Half an hour will be allowed for 
lunch. 
poe first hand $41 per week, second hand 


Overtime at regular scale. Employers will 
pay for all Hebrew holidays except Easter; 
May 1, and Labour Day to be recognized as 
legal holidays. 

Not more than one helper allowed for three 
bakers. 

Employers must use the union label which 
will be supplied by the union. 

Employees may take home a loaf of bread 
each day. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Ping Faris, ManirropAa—MANITOBA PAPER 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BroTnueERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 
Parer Mitt~ WorKERS AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to May 1, 1930, and from year to year there- 
after subject to notice of change being given 
by either party thirty days before May 1, of 
any year. 

Preference to be given to union members for 
employment and to the oldest in service among 
equally efficient employees. All permanent 
employees covered by the agreement will be- 
come union members within 15 days, but no 
employees shall be required to join more than 
one union. 

Hours and overtime: the paper machines will 
operate between 8 a.m. Monday and 8 a.m. the 


following Sunday. Only necessary repair work, 
oiling and cleaning ete. may be done on Sun- 
days and time and one-half will be paid for 
such work. The pulp mill will operate not more 
than six days per week, except if necessary to 
operate on Sunday, time and one half will be 
paid. 

' Hours for day workers: 8 per day, six days 
per week and all work in excess of 8 hours per 
day will be paid at time and one half. Hours 
for outside day workers 8 per day, 6 days per 
week, and work done in excess of 8 hours per 
day will be paid at regular rate for first two 
hours and time and one half thereafter. If a 
day worker is called back to work after punch- 
ing out he shall receive at least four hours pay. 

Hours for tour workers: 8 per day, 6 days 
per week; overtime and work between 8 a.m. 
Sunday and 8 a.m. Monday time and one half. 
On vacancies after two weeks time and one half 
to be paid unless the union is unable to supply 
competent men, in which case straight time 
will be paid unitil the vacanicy can be filled. 

Hours for wood handling operations, includ- 
ing wood unloading, block piles, slasher and 
wood room, 8 per day, 6 days per week. Work 
done in excess of 8 hours to be paid at regular 
rate for first two hours, time and one half 
thereafter. 

For work during the hours specified for the 
holidays on Dominion Day, Labour Day and 
Christmas, time and one half to be paid, except 
that day workers will be paid straight time be- 
tween 4 and 5 p.m. on the day preceding the 
holiday. 

An apprentice system is in effect in the 
mechanical trades, apprentices to be paid as 
follows: first year 35 per cent of journeyman’s 
rate, second year 45 per cent, third year 65 
per cent, fourth year 85 per cent, after four 
years journeyman’s rate. 

In case of any grievance, the matter will be 
referred to the general superintendent; if he 
and the men cannot agree, the question will be 
referred to the manager of the company. If 
no settlement is reached, the matter will be 
referred to the manager of the company and 
the president of the International Union or his 
representative. If they cannot reach a settle- 
ment, it will then be referred to arbitration, 
the manager of the company selecting one man, 
the president of the International Union con- 
cerned another man and the two thus chosen to 
select the third party who shall render a 
decision within five days. If unable to agree 
on the selection of the third party, the Federal 
Minister of Labour will be asked to appoint 
him. If any employee is unjustly discharged, 
his case may be reported to the general super- 
intendent and if on investigation it is found 
that he was unjustly discharged, he will be re- 
instated without loss of time. 

No strike or lockout to occur during the life 
of the agreement. In the event of cessation of 
work or a strike through failure to renew the 
agreement, the local unions agree to supply 
competent men to do electrical work, unload- 
ing of incoming freight previously purchased, 
power house operation, operation of dam or 
regulation of river flow, and work of a similar 
nature during such shutdown. 

Wages per hour for some classes of labour 
are: 

Wood room: chippermen 44 cents, oilers 40 
and 42 cents, wood handlers (long wood) 41 
cents, block pile 40 cents. Slasher: sawyers 45 
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cents. Grinder Room: grindermen 46 cents, 
chargers 42 cents. Sulphite Mill: cooks and 
acid makers $1, cook’s helpers 60 cents, knotter 
screens 40 cents. Mixing Room: stock runners 
50 cents, broke beater man 44 cents. Finish- 
ing Room: car loaders 48 cents, finishers 46 
cents. Steam Plant: tour engineers 75 cents, 
firemen 60 cents. Yards and Switching: team- 
sters 48 cents, labourers 38 cents. Mechanical: 
machinists 72 to 82 cents, painters 63 cents, 
miliwrights 72 to 82 cents. Electrical: tour 
electricians 72 to 82 cents. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Hauirax, Nova Scotra.—Two Newspaper Pups- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL Typo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locau No. 130. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1931, to December 31, 1931, and thereafter until 
60 days’ notice of chlange is given by either 
party. 

This signed agreement is practically the same 
as the verbal agreement which was previously 
in effect and summarized in the Labour 
GAZETTE, June, 1930. 

The wages for journeymen remain at $35 per 
week for day work and $38 for night work 
with a 48-hour week. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—HAMILTON NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNION, 
Locau No. 113. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
193U, to September 1, 1933, and for such reason- 
able time thereafter (not exceeding sixty days) 
as may be required to negotiate a new agree- 
ment. 

Union members to be employed if available 
and employers agree to respect and observe the 
union constitution. If union men are not 
available, non-union men may be employed and 
may be retained if accepted as union members. 

Hours: for day work 8 per day to be com- 
pleted in 84 consecutive hours, 6 days per week; 
for night work 7 per night to be completed in 
7 consecutive hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half. If called back 
to work at least $2 to be paid. All outside 
work to be paid at overtime rate. 

Wages for journeymen _ stereotypers 
electrotypers: $42.50 per week for both day 
and night work (an increase of $2 per week 
over the previous rate). 

One apprentice allowed to an office employ- 
ing two or more journeymen and each office 
employing four or more journeymen will be 
allowed two apprentices. 

Wages for apprentices: 
first six months and $1 


and 


$12 per week for 
increase every six 


montlis thereafter until expiration of ap- 
prenticeship. 
Winnieec, MAnNITOBA—CERTAIN NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL Typo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Loca No. 191. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1930, to October 31, 1931, and for such reason- 
able time thereafter (not exceeding thirty 
days) as may be required for the negotiation of 
a new one. 

Only union members to be employed and em- 
ployers agree to respect and observe the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 on Saturdays, a 46-hour 
week for day work and 74 hours per night for 
night work; for middle shift 74 hours for shift 


except from June 1, to September 1, when 6 
ee will be worked on Saturday (or Sun- 
day). 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; double time thereafter and for work 
on all statutory and civic holidays. Overtime 
is to be distributed equally as far as possible. 

Wages for machine operators, make ups, 
proofreaders, bankmen, machinists and em- 
ployees engaged in hand composition and dis- 
tribution $47 per week for day work and $49 
for night work and for mididle shift. (These 
are the same wage rates as previously in effect.) 
Extras working less than four days in any one 
week in any one office will be paid $1 per day 
or night in addition to the reguliar ratte. 

Any union member with the permission of the 
foreman may learn to operate any typesetting 
or typecasting device in use in the office and 
will be paid as follows for day work: first 
three weeks $15 per week, second three weeks 
$17, third three weeks $19, fourth three weeks 
$22, fifth three weeks $25, sixth three weeks 
$28. Learners working night or middle shifts 
to be paid $2 per week over the day rate. <As 
soon as a learner attains and maintains the 
set standard of competency, he will be paid the 
regular wage rate. If at the end of the sixth 
three weeks, the standard of competency is not 
reached, an extension of two months may be 
granted. 

One apprentice allowed for two and under ten 
journeymen, two for tem and under fifteen 
journeymen, three for fifteen and under thirty 
journeymen, four for thirty and under forty 
journeymen. In no case shall there be more than 
five apprentices in any chapel. A machinist’s 
assistant shall be classed anid paid as an ap- 
prentice, but will not interfere with the allot- 
ment of apprentices. Apprentices must com- 
plete the course of lessons of the International 
Union. The work to be done by apprentices in 
each of the five years of apprenticeship is 
specified. Apprentices are to be examined 
twice a year before the local committee on ap- 
prenticeship and the official examiner and 
their work must show if they are entitled to 
the increase in wages provided; if not so en- 
titled, they will remain at the same wage rate 
for another three months. 

Wages for apprentices: first year 25 per cent 
of journeymen’s wage, second year 30 per cent, 
third year 40 per cent, fourth year 60 per cent 
and fifth year 75 per cent. 

A standing committee consisting of two rep- 
resentatives of each party will be appointed, 
to whom will be referred all disputes. If they 
are unable to agree, a board of arbitration will 
be formed consisting of one representative of 
each party and a third chosen by them, and if 
they are unable to agree on the third party he 
will be chosen by lot from a list of ten names 
which is attached to the agreement. Any dis- 
charged employee may refer his case to this 
stendine committes or board of arbitration. 

The parties to the agreement guarantee each 
other against walkouts, strikes, lockouts or 
boycotts. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


MontreAL, QUEBEC—CERTAIN ORNAMENTAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL FIRMS AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Bringer, SrTruc- 
TURAL AND ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKERS, 
LocaL No. 418. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. 
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This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
iously in effect and summarized in the LABour 
Gazerre, December, 1930, under the heading 
“Manufacturing; Iron Steel and Products,” 
with the following exceptions: 

Shopmen and apprentices are omitted from 
the agreement. 

Night work shall be for 7 hours only with 8 
hours’ pay and all work in excess of 7 hours 
will be paid at double time. 

Wages for charge hand $1.15 per hour. 

The regular wage rate for outside finishers 
is unchanged at 85 cents per hour and 60 cents 
for helpers. 


Kinaston, ONTARIO—-CERTAIN ELECTRICAL CON- 
TRACTORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WorKERS, LOCAL 
No. 115. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. The two parties are to meet 
thirty days before the expiration date to draw 
up a new agreement or renew this one. 

Only union members to be employed and 
union members will work only for contractors 
who are parties to the agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one half to midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 
holidays double time. 

Wages for journeymen electrical workers: 80 
cents per hour. 

One helper or apprentice to be employed for 
each two journeymen. They will not be al- 
lowed to work alone for first three years but 
may work alone during the fourth year. At 
the end of the fourth year, they will be ex- 
amined and if qualified, will be paid journey- 
men’s rate. 

Helpers or apprentices to be paid $7 per 
week during first six months, $8 during second 
six months, $9 during first half of second year, 
$10 during second half of second year, $12 dur- 
ing first half of third year, $15 during second 
half of third year, $20 during fourth year. 

No union member to work for anyone but the 
contractor while in his employ and no contrac- 
tor will employ any other contractor as a 
journeyman. 

Contractors signing the agreement are to be 
protected in case of a strike against any con- 
tractor who is not a party to the agreement. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—THE CANADIAN Con- 
STRUCTION ASSOCIATION, HAMILTON BRANCH, 
AND THE BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLAS- 
TERERS’ INTERNATIONAL Union No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 4, 1931, 
to May 8, 1922. 

This agreement is the same as the one prev- 
iously in effect and summarized in the LaBour 
GAZETTE, November, 1929. 

The regular wage rate remains at $1.25 per 
hour for bricklayers with a 44-hour week. 
HAamiInton, ONTARIO—THE ConrraActors As- 

SOCIATION OF HAMILTON AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
or AMERICA, HAMILTON District Counctn. 

Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1931, 
to February 28, 1933. ; 

This agreement is the same as the one prev- 
iously in effect and summarized in the Larour 
GAZETTE, June, 1929, June, 1928, and July, 1927. 

The wage rate remains at $1 per hour with a 
44-hour week. 
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Wrnpsor, OnTARTO—Borper Crry Sueer Meran 
AND RooFING CONTRACTORS AND THE SHEET 
MeraL WorkKERS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION LocaL No. 456 AND THE ROOFERS 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, WINDSOR 
BRANCH. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1930, 
to April 30, 1931, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice one month before April 
30, of any year, except when a wage rate 
change is desired, when notice must be given 
90 days before April 30. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, 

Wages: sheet metal workers $1.12} per hour; 
first or head roofers (efficient men on built 
up roofs of pitch and felt and gravel, asphalt 
and felt, tile and slate) 90 cents per hour; 
roofers seconds or men who cannot meet with 
the same requirements 75 cents; ordinary labour 
50 cents. Any man superintending work re- 
quiring three or more journeymen shall receive 
a minimum of 10 cents per hour over the rate. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 6 p.m to 
10 pm. on other days and from 1 pm. to 5 
p.m. on Saturadys; double time for all other 
overtime and all work on Sundays and four 
holidays. 

One apprentice sheet metal worker allowed 
to every three journeymen sheet metal workers 
or majority fraction thereof. Apprentices to be 
governed by the Ontario Apprenticeship Act 
and paid at a rate which would meet with the 
approval of the Ontario Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee. 


Fort WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.— 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS AND THE BrICK- 
LAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS INTER- 
NATIONAL Union, Loca No. 25. 


This verbal agreement which came into effect 
June 1, 1930 and was summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1930, and October, 
1929, continues in effect to April 30, 1932 and 
three months notice shall be given by either 
party if any change in the wage schedule is 
desired. 

The wage rate for bricklayers and masons 
remains at $1.25 per hour with a 44-hour week. 


Victoria, B.C-—MAstTrer PAINTERS OF VICTORIA 
AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, 
DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, 
Locat No. 1119. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. 

Hours: 8 per day for first five days of week; 
no work on Saturdays except in case of emer- 
gency. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work from 
5 p.m. to midnight except where double shift 
is worked when straight time will be paid; 
double time from midnight to 8 a.m.; time and 
one-half for work on Saturday from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and double time from 5 p.m. on Saturday 
to 8 am. Monday. Double time for work on 
holidays; no work on Labour Day. 

Wages for journeymen: 75 cents per hour 
(The minimum wage rate previously in effect 
was 85 cents per hour.) 

For work out of the city, extra fare to be 
paid by employer and also board and room if 
unable to return home each night. 

A standing committee consisting of three 
members of each party will be selected to take 
up all grievances and matters connected with 
the betterment of the trade. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1931 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement of prices toward lower 
Jevels continued in June, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being lower than in 
May. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $8.16 at 
the beginning of June, as compared with $8.54 
for May; $11.10 for June, 1980; $10.92 for 
June, 1929; $10.73 for June, 1928; $10.86 for 
June, 1927; $11.06 for June, 1926; $10.44 for 
June, 1925; $9.86 for June, 1924; $10.23 for 
June, 1923; $10.18 for June, 1922; $11.16 for 
June, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); 
$12.79 for June, 1918; and $7.49 for June, 
1914. The mest important declines occurred 
in the prices of butter and cheese, while less 
important decreases occurred in the prices of 
beef, veal, mutton, bacon, eggs, milk, bread, 
evaporated apples, granulated sugar and pota- 
toes. Including the cost of fuel and rent with 
that of foods the total budget averaged $18.36 
at the beginning of June, as compared with 
$18.82 for May; $21.44 for June, 1930; $21.18 
for June, 1929; $20.97 for June, 1928; $21.04 
for June, 1927; $21.31 for June, 1926; $20.67 
for June, 1925; $20.22 for June, 1924; $20.72 
for June, 1923; $20.58 for June, 1922; $21.74 
for June, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $26.81 for June, 1920; $20.36 for June, 
1918; and $14.27 for June, 1914. Fuel was 
slightly lower, due mainly to lower prices for 
wood. Rent was down in the average because 
of lower quotations for several cities. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 commo- 
dities in 1926 as 100, was again lower at 72-2 
for June as compared with 73-0 for May; 
87-7 for June, 1930; 93-4 for June, 1929; 96-9 
for June, 1928; 98-7 for June, 1927; and 100°1 
for June, 1926. Sixty-eight prices quotations 
advanced, ninety-four declined and three hun- 
dred and forty were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main 
main groups were lower, two were slightly 
higher, and one was practically unchanged. 
The groups which declined were: the Vege- 
tables and Vegetable Products group, because 
of lower prices for flour, bran, shorts, gluten 
meal and canned peas, which more than offset 
higher prices for barley, flax, oats and rye; the 
Animals and Animal Products group, due to 


lower quotations for leather, steers, calves, 
lambs and butter, which more than offset 
higher prices for hogs, hides and eggs; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, be- 
cause of reduced prices for certain lines of 
lumber and groundwood pulp; the Non-Fer- 
rous Metals and their Products group, because 
cof lower prices for antimony, copper, silver 
and tin; and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group. The Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products group and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals group were somewhat higher, the 
former due mainly to higher prices for silk 
and jute, and the latter due to increased prices 
for cement and brick. The Iron and its Pro- 
ducts group was practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former due to declines in prices of 
flour, bran, shorts, gluten meal and potatoes, 
which more than offset higher prices for eggs, 
silk, cotton thread, matches and pottery; and 
the latter due to lower quotations for spades 
and shovels, kerosene, hemlock lumber, steers, 
calves. copper, tin and silver, which more 
than offset higher prices for zinc, cement, 
hides, barley, oats, rice and hogs. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods were lower, mainly 
because of reduced prices for potatoes, raw 
cotton, steers, calves, copper, tin and ground- 
wood pulp. Lower prices for flour, bran, 
shorts, gluten meal and butter caused declines 
in the fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
group. Domestie farm products, articles of 
forest origin and articles of mineral origin 
were lower while articles of marine origin ad- 
vanced somewhat. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city. ete. The 
prices of feods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Department and to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Lanour 
GAZETTE. 
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Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GazerTe resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lanour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatie conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 


the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted 2s 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
go that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
lof changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries | 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lanour GazEerTs, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1918, quar- 
terly from 1919 to 1929 and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups gas 
and electricity have been included. : 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1918, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84:6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81:6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70:9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1981, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 


(Continued on page 844) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHT 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIBS iN’ CANADA > ee ae 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 




























































































family 
Commodities |Quan-| (+) | (+) June} June} June] June} June| J 
; une] J J 
tity | 1900} 1905 | 1910] 1913} 191 4] 1918] 1920] 1921 | 1929 1923 1925 1926 (ay ine oat iso. ter ie 
. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c a . A . 
ae 2 Ib. | 27-2) 30-4) 37-6) 44-4] 48-8] 76-8] 83-0] 70-2] 63-2] 58-6] 59-4 60-4 66-4 60-8 76-2 76-0 58-6 57-8 
ear. 2 "| 19-6} 24-6} 26-0] 29-6] 33-2] 55-6] 54-2} 42-6) 35-0] 31-6] 32-4] 33-0] 38-2] 41-2| 48-2] 48-6] 32-8] 32-0 
pea ou = 1 © | 10-0) 11-3) 12-8) 15-7) 17-1) 27-9) 27-7] 22-5] 19-1] 18-2] 18-3} 19-1] 20-3] 21-8] 24-5] 24-1] 18-2] 17-8 
a ++] 1S | 11-8] 12-2) 16-8) 19-1] 21-0} 36-3] 38-4] 30-7] 29-3] 28-5] 29-4] 31-4] 29-9] 30-3] 31-2] 31-9] 26-9] 26-3 
ee leg. a... 1“ | 12-2 13-1 18-0 19-5 20-1) 37-7] 40-4] 32-7] 31-3] 26-6] 28-2] 30-7] 28-4] 26-3] 31-2] 30-8] 22-5] 22-8 
|? 21-8} 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 36-4] 69-6] 72-2] 58-8] 53-6] 50-2} 51-2] 56-0] 52-8] 51-8! 55-0] 54-4] 46-4] 46-0 
pasts Ae. ee. 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-6] 50-7] 55-8] 48-2] 41-3] 39-1] 38-9] 42-6] 39 
a 1 | 15-4) 1 2 25-6) 5 : . . . -4| 35-7] 39-6] 40-3! 30-9] 29-9 
ee, pare... 2 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 73-8] 76-4] 45-8) 44-0] 45-2] 48-8] 48-6] 43-4] 43-6] 44-0] 42-8] 39-2] 30-4 
Begs, fresh... 1 doz} 25-7) 30-0) 33-3) 33-7} 25-8] 44-8) 56-0} 33-5) 33-5] 31-5] 35-0] 35-2] 36-2] 36-0] 35-1] 35-6] 25-4] 23-8 
Exes, storage..| 1 20-2) 23-4) 28-4] 28-1] 25-0] 38-7] 50-1] 30-8] 31-7] 29-5] 31-6] 31-9] 33-1] 32-3] 31-1] 31-7] 20-9] 19-8 
Butior, dairy..| 24" | 38:8) 39:8) 48-0] 51-6] 51-6) 71-4] 38-8) 81-0] 69-0) @8-4) 69-0] 69-6] 69-6] 70-8] 72-0] 72-0] 67-8] 64-8 
. F..| 2 De 2 ; 2's 5 2. 9. s < < 9.2] 79. i : f , ‘ é 
a 92-0/119-4] 65-0) 71-4] 72-2] 72-2] 74-8] 80-0] 79-8] 81-2] 69-6] 57-8] 47-4 
Aina ee 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 31-2] 51-7| 66-8) 38-0] 42-0] 40-0] 40-6] 41-3] 44-1] 43-8] 44-7] 38-7] 32-8] 27-6 
Cheese, old.... 1 “ | 16-1) 17-6} 18-5) 20-5) 21-4] 33-5) 40-4] 36-8] 29-8]§31-2]§30-7/§31-6]§30- 6] §32- 6) §33-2]§32-6|§26-6)§23-5 
: aga 1“ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5) 19-1} 19-4) 30-5] 38-2} 30-6] 26-1]§31-2/$30-7] $31 -6|§30- 6] §32-6|§33-2] §32-6|§26-6|§23-5 
Bread ae aoe |1E “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0} 61-5) 64-5/117-0/144-0/123-0]103-5]102-0/118-5]114-0/115-5/115-5|115-5/115-5| 94-5] 93-0 
our, family..}1( “ | 25-0} 28-0) 33-0) 32-0] 33-0} 68-0] 84-0] 64-0] 50-0)§45-01§58-6|§53 -0| §53 -0|§53 -0] §48-0|§49-01§33-0]§33 -0 
Bolled oats... 5 ‘ 18-0 19-5 ay = ne os 42-5] 30-0) 28-0] 27-5] 31-0] 28-5] 30-0] 32-0] 31-0) 31-0] 25-0] 25-0 
eae 2 : rs : ‘ 5 ‘ Sill ‘Oace : -6/821-8]/821- 3 A 3 - 5 
ee ie 4 23-0} 33-6] 21-0) 19-6]$20-6]§21-8]/§21-8]§21-8/§21-0]§20-6/§20-4]§18-8]§18-6 
picked.......| 2 “ | 8-6} 9-4] 10-8! 12-4] 11-8] 34-4] 24-0] 17-4] 17-8] 17-6] 16-8] 15-6] 16-2] 17-8] 24-0] 19-0] 12-2] 19-4 
Apples, evapor- 
Stods), ee. 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7} 11-5] 12-0] 13-1] 22-8] 29-2] 21-1] 24-1] 18-8] 20-5] 19-8] 19-2} 21-5/2 1-5] 20-9] 17-7] 17-2 
Prunes, med- 
ium size..... 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-3} 17-6] 27-5] 18-3] 19-7] 18-5] 15-6] 15-8] 14-7] 13-3] 13-6] 16-4] 11-9] 11-8 
Sugar, granu- B 
ted eee, 4 “ | 21-6) 22-0) 24-0] 23-6] 22-0) 43-6) 90-4] 50-0] 31-2] 50-4] 34-0] 31-6] 33-6] 32-0] 28-4] 27-2] 25-2] 24-8 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8) 11-0] 10-2] 20-4] 42-0] 24-0) 14-6] 24-0] 16-2] 15-0 16-0] 15-2] 13-6] 13-0] 12-0] 12-0 
Tea, black..... 2 “ | 8-2) 8-3) 8-7) 8-9) 9-0] 14-5] 16-5] 13-8) 13-7/§16-6]§17-9]§18-0/§17-9|§17-9|§17-6|§15-1]$13-8/§13-8 
Tea, green..... ES | 8-7) 8-7) 9-1) 9-3) 9-2] 13-9] 16-9] 14-9] 15-0]§16-6]§17-9]§18-0/§17-9]§17-9]§17-6] §15-1]§13-8]§13-8 
Police. |.7..2... 4 8-6] 8-8) 8-9] 9-4) 9-5] 11-1] 15-2] 13-7] 13-5] 13-5] 15-1] 15-3] 15-4] 15-1] 15-1] 14-3] 12-5] 12-3 
Potatoes.......) 3 bag} 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 53-6] 60-7/216-9| 36-6] 45-7] 49-0] 43-6/100-7] 70-5] 51-7| 43-7| 90-4] 36-1] 33-7 
Vinegar........|46 qt. “77 -7} +8) = 8} — 9} 1-0} 9} = 9) 9} 0-1-0) = 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) 1-0] 1-0 
$ $ $s $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....}...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-49]12-79]16-92/11-16]10-18/10-23]10-44]11 -06/10-86/10-73/10-92|11-10] 8-54] 8-16 
c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Gis c. Gc, Cc. Cc. Cc. (oh Cc. c. 
Starch,laundry| 4 Ib.} 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-3] 4-7] 4-9] 4-5] 4-1] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 4-0] 4-0 
Coal, anthra- 53-2] 71-8]101-6]109-9]107-4]108-1]103-1]106-6]101-6]101-0|100-6]100-1] 98-7] 98-5 
cite.........[}{6 ton} 39-5) 45-2] 48-1) 55-0 
Coal, bitumin- 39-4| 58-1] 72-6! 77-6] 68-2] 70-3] 63-2] 63-6] 63-5] 63-3) 62-7] 63-0] 61-7] 61-9 
BUBS. Bsc: « « | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7/f41-8] 67-4] 81-7] 87-9] 76-9] 79-8] 76-2] 76-8] 75-9] 76-6] 76-5] 76-4] 75-0] 73-6 
Wood, hard....} “ed. | 32-5] 35-3) 38-8] 42-5] 31-1] 49-6] 62-1] 64-6] 57-4] 59-8] 55-3] 55-9] 55-7] 56-6] 55-2] 54-2) 54-6] 54-2 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 24-1] 27-6] 36-6] 36-3] 31-2] 30-3] 30-5] 30-7] 31-5] 31-0] 31-1] 30-9] 29-6] 29-5 
Coal oil....... 1 gal | 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ 
Hgnbe esque 1-50] 1-63| 1-76] 1-91] 1-90] 2-75] 3-55] 3-76] 3-41] 3-48] 3-28] 3-24] 3-28] 3-29] 3-26] 3-25] 3-20] 3-18 
3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ents ae .- 4 mo..| 2-37| 2-89} 4-05] 4-75) 4-86] 4-77] 6-30] 6-77] 6-95] 6-97| 6-90] 6-87] 6-85] 6-91] 6-96] 7-06] 7-04] 6-99 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
fi Potals,..J45.|).,.0<.2 9-37/10-50/12-79|14-02|14-27/20-36|26-81/21- 74|20-58|20-72/20-67/21-31/21 -04|20-97|21-18]21- 44/18 -82/18-36 








AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 











$ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83} 6-82) 7-29) 7-29/12-65)17-04/11-43)10-30)10-81}10- 60/11 -24]10-73/10-61/10-89/11-12} 90-6) 8-41 
Prince Edward Island} 4-81) 5-26) 5-81) 6-34] 7-23]..... 15-08]10-28) 9-50} 9-53} 9-60/10-39] 9-78] 9-77/10-04)0 -42) 8-46) 7-95 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55] 7-04} 6-96)12-51/16-24/11-46/10-29/10-46/10-51/11-28/10-92/10-66/10-74) 0 -89) 8-89) 8-40 
Buehecsa7. nsec) seis sls ste 5-15] 5-64) 6-33) 6-87) 6-84/12-51/15-99/10-41| 9-54) 9-74] 9-78/10-54) 9-99] 9-85/10-04/0 -14) 7-78] 7-53 
ONEATIONZ loisi019'e 10% ots 016 5-01] 5-60} 6-50} 7-20} 7-11)12-74/17-12/10-85)10-08|10-03}10-22/11-17}10-94)10-78/10-80)/ 1 -03) 8-44) 8-04 
Manitoba 5-85} 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-06/12-45/16-83/11-30] 9-89] 9-72]10-20]10-27]10-26/10-45/10-54] 0 +88) 8-02) 7-61 
Saskatchewan 6-86] 6-92) 7-86} 8-25] 7-88/12-74]16-47/11-53]/10-03]10-25/10- 60) 10-56) 10-88)10-85)11-21) 1 -21) 8-19) 7-84 
PAID ODER: « «cise lusss\<0% ots 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33} 8-14)13-15)17-12/11-16)10-02} 9-89]10-72/10-56/10-86)10-73/11-21] 1 -40) 8-33) 8-07 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-13/13-65]18-18/12-68]11-48/11-31/11-92)11-81/11-93}11-87/12-32 i 46) 9-58) 9-36 


{December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF;STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 








































































Beef Pork Bacon 
; 2) % 5 s & s = 
LOCALITY ng | 5 5 oe eo e 5 J 6 | 88 
eles | ae S| 28 | ¥8 | ge gee een aae 
@o/2s|8e|/8s|as| 2 | ae | 2s | $25] 28s] 2s | Sy 
gel es|"i\se\es| 22} 82 | a2 | FSeleeu| gel ge 
ee | eal2n1 cal os loge oe | Seales | een me ceed 
a °S fa wn a > = cm nD Q A a 
cents | cents | cents| cents} cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average) ........ 28-9 | 24-1 | 22-2 | 16-0 | 12-5 17-8 26-3 22-8 23-0 29-9 34-1 49-5 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 32-0 | 27-0 | 24-4 | 19-0 | 14-7 15-6} 25-3 26-5 23-4 30-2 33-4 48-7 
fa Sydneveereaecre ae: 30:8 | 23-7 | 23-7 | 19-1 | 15-6 14 | Seek 94-7 23-7 30 31-9 46-7 
2—New Glasgow.......... 33-31 30 | 25-7] 19 13-0 13 21 25 23-3 30-5 33-2 47 
B= Amalhenst mesures cick 30 | 26-5 | 22-5 | 18-7 | 13-7 20) ail eee 25 21-6 33-3 34-6 47-5 
Aa Ea liasixeeeeee ey enn ae 37-6 | 26-7 | 27-2 | 19-2 | 16-1 11-8 25 26-1 21-4 27-2 30:9 48-9 
B—Windsor, esas oc cone ss 20 Reb) Mulee 20 15 20 30 30 25 30 35 | 50 
Ga Ttraroseeess ott Mtverse aca: 30 30 25 18 15 15 25 28 25-2 30 34-7 51-8 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.} 25 | 25 | 21-5 | 17 15-5 13-5y|eeaee. = 22-5 21-7 27 29-7 40 
New Brunswick (average).,.| 32-6 | 26-4 | 24-2 | 18-1] 14-9 | 17-4] 25-9] 25-5] 21-9] 29-0] 34:8] 50-8 
8—Moncton.....--........ 30 2632) 21 16-5 | 14-2 Dice. |oeeeteee 26-5 21-3 26 30-6 48 
OE Sta OBIE comune rnne. 36-5 | 27-5 | 27 21 17-5 19 30 27-5 23-2 29 36-2 52 
10—Fredericton............ 37-2 | 26-7 | 27-5 | 17-2 | 14-3 14 21-7 25 23 31 35-7 53 
fi Bathurst, scsces.o0.: 26-7 | 25 21-2 | 17-5 | 13-7 16-50 Sane 2 20 30 36-7 50 
Quebee (average)......... ||. 25-6 | 23-2 | 22-3 | 15-2 | 10-4 11-9} 24-0 20-0] 20-6] 28-2 32-0 48-7 
Ue QU CDEC reirenienrer, ein 27 23-5 | 21 15-7 | 10-4 10-2 23-4 20-3 22-2 28-6 33-1 49-1 
18—Three Rivers..........] 24 |22 | 23-2] 14-7] 9-8 12-5 20 17-8 21-4 29-3 35 48-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 30 24 mma 2ie2 13 15-2 25 24 21-4 34 34-4 48-4 
15 SOLElewacereie os Bee 26-5 | 25 25 13-5 | 10 9 21:5 20 22-3 25 30 50 
16—£t. Hyacinthe..... |... 21-4 | 20-2 | 20-6 | 14-1 | 9-7 11-1 25 16 15-8 29-6 32-6 46-7 
Lieb. JORN Bice. ccs ne 26-2 | 24 18-5 | 13-6} 9-2 15-1 23-3 21-5 17-8 25 29-5 51 
18—Thetford Mines... ||... 20-5 | 20-5 | 20 17 10-7 17-5 22 15-8 20-4 28 35 48-3 
19—Mon __.....-- ts eee 30-8 | 25-6 | 27-1 | 14-1 | 11-5 7-2 29-3 22-3 21-8} 29-3 30-4 52 
20 Hille ceresccmnti os. Se, 24-4 | 24-3 | 19-1 | 13 9-6 9-6 26-2 22-1 21-9 25-1 27-8 44-4 
Ontario (average)..-. 77 7 29-1 | 23-7 | 21-8 | 15-7 | 12-0 18-9 25-4| 22-3 23-4] 27-2 31-0 48-7 
21 Ottawal, eee 0 a, 29-2 | 24-8 | 22-3 | 16 10-8 14-9 26-4 2-7 21 27 30-9 48-2 
22—Brockville............. 31-5] 27 | 25 15-8 | 9-7 11 Salee ee 21-5 20 2-5 35-2 49 
23— Kingston: -. c,d ese 29-5 | 23-5 | 22-3 | 16-3 | 11-4 12-9 23-3 20-1 18-7 25-7 30-2 47-9 
24—RBelleville.............. 24-4/90 | 22.2 | 14.2 | 9-4 16-4 26-7 92-4 20-4 27-5 32-4 47 
25—Peterborough.......... 30-2 | 23-5 | 21-3 | 15-7 | 11-4 19-8 27-5 22-6 26-5 26-2 30-2 48-2 
26—Oshawa......0s.000. 00. 27-5 | 22-7 | 19-5 | 15-2 | 13 17-7 25 22-2 24 30-2 33-1 52 
Di Orillia eats abe. tk. 26-6 | 21 20-4 | 15-3 | 12-2 19 26-7 24-8 24-6 25 28-3 46-4 
OST orontomieeeian Coneke 30-2 | 24 | 22-5 | 14-8 | 13-8 17 26-8 92-1 22 30-8 36-4 52-2 
29—Niagara Falls methtic he. 30 25 28 20 12-5 Owe |e... Be 222 Wet « 26-5 31 50 
80 Sth Catharines: see 25-5 | 21-5 | 21-7 | 15-3 | 11 18 21-7 21 18-3 22-9 25-9 45-5 
Si Marniltonies a. chascc ae. 31-1 | 25-4 | 24-3 | 17-6 | 14-8 18 20 21-8 25 26-6 30-5 48-5 
32—Prantford.............. 29 23-2 | 21-6 | 15-7 | 12-4 18-7 29 22-5 25 24-8 28-1 48-7 
SIE Cale ky MR ui: 29-2 | 25 22-2 | 15 14 19-5 29 24-2 25 26-3 29-3 48-5 
Sd Cel plied niet Eien 30. | 22-8 | 22-2 | 14-2 | 12-4 18-6 25 19-2 23-2 24-6 30-5 46 
35—Kitchener.............. 26-3 | 23 18-3 | 15 11-7 ABf7ll See, 2 22 25 26-6 28 46-4 
36—Woodstock............. 29-2 | 24-1 | 21-2 | 15-4 | 12-2 18-7 20 20 22 22-5 26-4 46-9 
37—Stratford....0.......... 28-8 | 23-4 | 18 15-6 | 11-6 | 20 oi DO)<A0 | eee 26-2 29-1 44-4 
Be =akon donee Meee ee s. 28-3 | 23 22 14-7 | 10-1 17-4 23 22-9 23 25-6 31-1 48-4 
29 = See Rh oma mee ee as 28 23 20-7 | 14-6 | 11-9 16-4 23-7 21-6 22-7 27-1 30-5 54-7 
40—Chatham.............. 25-8 | 22-4 | 20-6 | 14-6] 9-9 20 23 21:8 23-1 24-7 28-4 45-7 
Ad Winclsorsesan mena: 28-2 | 29 21-5 | 15-2 | 11-3 19-6 27-3 21 24 24-6 29-4 47-2 
LO Sarina eae ee ae 30-7} 25 | 25 18-3 | 15 23 26-7 21-7 23 25 28-4 56-7 
43—Owen Sound............ 26-6 | 20 19 13-9 | 11 18-7 21-7 20-4 20 26-6 31 47 
44—North Bay............. 35 27-5 | 22-5 | 15 9-5 18-5 29 20 23-7 28-3 30 48-7 
45—Sudbury............... 33-5 | 27-7 | 26-8 | 18 13-7 D8 ee | eee 24-7 24-7 29-8 34-4 46-6 
AG= GCobalteam beck ce. 29 24 19-5 | 18-3 | 12-7 D0 een ee. 25 26-2 29-1 33-5 48-5 
A/S Wena cee aoe 31-7 | 23-7 | 20-5 | 16-3 | 12-3 20284 sles 25 25-5 29 32-8 50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..,.....| 30-8 | 25-2 | 29 14-8 | 11 18-8 24 23-6 25 31-3 35-2 50 
49—Port Arthur............ 28-6 | 24-3 | 20-8 | 16-6 | 13-7 22-2 32 25-4 27-8 31-1 34-7 53-1 
50—Fort William........... 29 23-6 | 20-2 | 15 14 18-5 30 22-8 25-5 30-5 35 49-5 
Manitoba (average).......... 25-4 | 20-2 | 20-2 | 14-1 | 11-5 15-7 26-3 21:3 19-2 28-4 31-4 48-0 
51—Winnipeg............... 27 20-9 | 22-3 | 13-7 | 12-1 15-4 27-3 22-6 22 26-9 32-6 46 
52—Brandon........0...... 23-8 | 19-5 | 20-1 | 14-5 | 10-8 15-9 25-2 20 16-3 29-8 30-2 50 
Saskatchewan (average)... 26-6 | 21-4 | 18-6 | 13-4 | 10-9 17-9 26-3 29-1 17-9 33-3 38-4] 51-5 
b3—"Reoina ss 26-6 | 20-9 | 18-7 | 13 11-2 15 27-3 18-5 17:5 33-9 41-7 51-3 
54—Prince Albert 25 20 15 12 10 20 25 20 20 34-3 37-5 50 
55—Saskatoon... 24-7 | 20 18-7 | 13-5 | 10-1 16 28 19-5 16-2 29-7 35-2 49-4 
56—Moose Jaw............. 30 | 24-6 | 22 15 12-2 20-7 25 DOD ales, 35-2 39-2 55-4 
Alberta (average)............ 26-8 | 21-8 | 20-4 | 13-9 | 11-8 17-3 26-5 21-2 24-2 34-1 40-0 49-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 27-1 | 22-6 | 22-1 | 13 11-2 15-5 30-7 19 25-8 35-2 40-5 50-5 
58—Drumheller............ 25 206 Woe e 15 12-5 18 25 25 25 3025 AS peers 50 
59—Edmonton.........:..- 26-6 | 22-7-| 21-4 | 13-4 | 10-6 18-8 26-2 21-1 24-8 33-4 36-9 45-2 
G0=CAlzary minh iano 27-3 | 22-4 | 19-4 | 14-2 | 13 17-6 25-2 22-3 20-4 34-5 40-2 51-2 
61—Lethbridge............. 27-8 | 21-2 | 18-6 | 18-7 | 11-5 16-5 25-6 18-8 25 35-1 42-5 50-5 
British Columbia (average) | 31-6 | 26-7 | 23-9 | 17-3 | 15-4 23-6 33-2 25-1 27-0 38-5 44.0 54-2 
62—Hemie- pain eee 28 25 20 15 12:5 Bo Hae. Se 25 26 87 44-4 52-5 
63—Nelson 35 30 30 20 16+5 25 35 30 27-5 33-8 43-7 52-5 
Of rate. Wee the oo 31-7 | 26 | 25-7 | 19 16-7 24.8 35 28-3 27-5 42-5 45 56 
65—New Westminster......| 31-7 | 26-1 | 21-6 | 15-6 | 15-6 20-4 29-4 23-3 28-3 38-3 42-6 52-2 
66—Vanccuver............. 30-4 | 25-1 | 22-6] 15-9 | 16-2 93-5 35-6 93-3 25-4 37 42-3 56-6 
Gi VACCOTID, fa ceceancsne cee B2°0.| 26-4!) 99-0 | Teen etaem 23-2 33-4 24-3 24 39-5 43-8 53-4 
68—Nanaimo............... 32-4 | 28-4 | 26-2 | 21 20 29 37 26 28 40-5 45-7 57 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 31-2 | 26-2 | 22-2 | 15 10-6 18-7 26-7 28-2 29-3 39-6 44-6 53°6 





a Price per single quart bigher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1931 





a\fe 
oo 
Ea} aS 
$29 | 2s 
32s |ae8 
See] aga 
do q 
cents cents 
17-9] 28-8 
12-9] 30-0 
10 25 
12-15 | 23-30 
16 30 
12- 30 
12 40 
12-15 | 25-30 
10 | 30 
19-0 | 35-0 
er. 35 
18 35 
20 35 
13-6 | 29-4 
12 25 
15 30-35 
13-15 | 28-32 
8-10 | 25-30 
opal beet 
A518 |) 232 
17-2} 29-4 
12-15 | 30 
18 32 
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25 30 
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25 35 
15 19 
seohooee 16 
wea 20 
20 25 
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cents cents 
13-2 57-3 
= Seti ec 52-0 
+ efacatete! as 50 
it steal aia) 
F ntantacel 50 
15 60 
Eelam 50 
t eee 60 
10-0 55-0 
10 60 
10 60 
5 edie 50 
baat ais 50 
9-5 55-8 
ge Re 50 
10 60 
M0) Pee ce 
12 65 
EAE = ze 
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Beste ceisey-.-i0 
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12-4 67-5 
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Pe125 5 eet: 
MDE | Broa ojos 
big1805 |e. |: 
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at | NEE Re. 
ON 2 Waictevste alors 
16-8) [5 2ee oi. 
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Lard, pure leaf, 


best, per lb. 
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Eggs 
| A 
Sq (8s 
gf jad 
os -NON 
senate 
mw Td OOk 
ea (8208 
& o 
cents cents 
23-8 19-8 
25-6 21-2 
28-3 21 
26°5 23°5 
22-5 18-3 
28-7 23-4 
22-5 18 
25 22-8 
21-4 15-2 
24-6 20-7 
23-9 19-8 
25-7 21 
24-3 21-2 
24-6 21-1 
23-9 19-7 
25-9 22 
26 22-7 
22-1 21 
22-3 19-8 
ZOSBi Wear, aerecsace 
21-2 18-7 
31-1 25-2 
23-3 19:3 
23-4 20-0 
26-1 19-3 
DOR tes.ctet 
20-6 17-6 
19-4 17 
21 16-2 
23-4 20 
18-1 17-2 
27 21-5 
25-2 25 
23-8 20-5 
24-4 20 
21-5 18-4 
23-1 19-7 
24-2 | ° 20-4 
22 19-4 
18-7 15 
21-4 16-9 
21-2 19-5 
19-8 17 
17-4 14:9 
21-7 17-8 
18-2 15-2 
19-3 16 
30 25 
28 24-5 
31 26-5 
33°7 27-2 
26°9 24 
26°5 23-2 
27 23°5 
21-4 16:0 
23-8 18-2 
19 13-7 
20-0 15-1 
20°7 15-7 
be saletere.s 16-8 
19-3 14-6 
20 13:3 
29-2 15-1 
19-1 13-2 
HOD Ni aidra pastors 
21:6 16-4 
24-2 7, 
21-1 13-9 
27-4 23-0 
28°3 22-5 
27-5 21-9 
29°3 24-5 
25 22 
26 23 
25-7 22-9 
26:8 21-8 
30°8 25 


Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 





Butter 
- 2 
3 oat 
ZS -8 
oO pa 
° 6 oa 
See 86 
Eo S's 
san 2 2, 
2 o 
cents cents 
23-7 27-6 
25-0 29-2 
23-7 28-8 
25 27-7 
27 31-4 
22-5 28-3 
25 30 
26-5 29-2 
26 30 
24-8 28-6 
27-3 29-6 
25-7 29-5 
26-1 30-1 
20 25 
21-9 27-3 
21:3 24-2 
vsardearaus tas 25-3 
21-5 23-7 
22 24-8 
aca sy etsy 24-5 
22-5 23 
19-8 22-8 
25 27 
21 23-4 
23°5 26-2 
22-6 24-9 
26 26 
20-5 24-5 
25-7 26-6 
21 24-2 
25 25-3 
24-1 27-1 
22 26-7 
Heak art 27-8 
23 25-1 
25 27-3 
24-3 25-3 
22 25-4 
23-7 25-7 
21 25-1 
23-5 23-9 
22-8 25 
22-2 26-4 
25-4 26-2 
23-2 26-1 
Risccye ae aie 27°2 
24-7 27-1 
24 25 
Ee 26°7 
ot pee 26-1 
Baajayeoicae 26-7 
25 28-4 
24 26-6 
21-7 29 
24°5 28-7 
20-6 24-9 
21-9 26-4 
19-2 23-4 
20-3 26-5 
21-8 26:3 
19-2 29 
20-9 24-2 
19-2 26-4 
22°8 29-6 
19-1 31-6 
22:5 31 
22-6 26-5 
26°3 29-5 
23-4 29-3 
28-9 31-4 
Slecrseseeed 32-1 
29-2 32 
30°8 33-2 
28-5 30 
7:8 30 
29-3 32°9 
28 30 
aE. 31-1 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Canned Vegetables 



















































eos Pees g 
° Bas b ~ 
aq aQ a Q oie - > 
oao| he leg eh eee | i) ea | eS ee ee 
Locality ie ee ry OO bh a2 oH 86 - a ° 
ao 3 5 oe! see = ~ 2 $a au ad 
ite le aeee eerie.) secoe hy oe $= | £8 | a.| Ss 
o> = OE aa wa SA o% 9S = 
$2) Ue | ax | soe] Be | os | 28 | ge | g2 | Bs 
ae os Sa | 0.0 Sa 28 A 5m Sa 6a 
Oo fq ND ea ian} [ae A a Ay od 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 23-5 | a 6-2 17:0 3-3 5-0 ° 9-3 11-6 13-1 11-9 14-1 
Nova Scotia (average)..............- 21-7 7-0 16-6 3-7 5-1 9-6 12-6 14-2 11-4 13-8 
(=“Sydnoys aie << cssvewessresisie selec 20-3 7-3 16-4 3-4 5-2 9 14-1 14:3 12-8 14-2 
2—New Glasgow...........-.00055 22-9 16-7-7-3 16-5 3°7 5 9-7 11-7 13 10-7 13 
BSA ers tetas eleveie.<.tiove,ocore.a/eiese)s's/s 19-7 7:3 15-4 3-9 4-9 9-3 12-5 14-4 10-8 13-2 
A alifaxe see clecratsicurae we bateiere seve 23-5 6-7 16-7 3-5 5-1 9-5 13-2 14-7 11-7 14 
Da WANASOR ages he oseisiaicis-saicivivinisis's 20 |6-7-7-3 18 Ql” Wevses' teas) « 10 10 15 12 15 
GG DrurOn ty heeds nee con ciaeeasia 23-7 6-7 16:3 3-9 5-4 10-1 13-9 13-8 10-4 13-4 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown,....... 22-7 |6-7-7-3 18 3-4 5 9-6 14-5 14 12-6 14-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 23-3 7:3 16-8 3-6 5-0 9-0 13-4 13-7 10-9 13-3 
B= MionGbOMetene racer cbres sieterstehaw 21-7 8 16-6 3-8 5:3 10-5 12-2 14-6 11-9 13-7 
= Ste DOOM Ge recs aeicienents aoe. 24-1 7:3 18-7 3-4 4-7 8 12 13-2 9-9 12-8 
10—Fredericton....... = 22-4 16-7-7-3 17 3°7 4-8 8-3 14-3 14 11-6 13-7 
i—Bathurstes. >. noc cise On 25 6-7 BY = Fil Seragsvseets at 5 9 15 13 10 13 
Quebec (average)................... 20-7 5-2 15:8 3-4 5-2 8-0 11-5 10-9 12-3 13-3 
D2 QUCW EGE Ne thse z fovsre\cpaicisis aie cera e: 24-9 6-7 15-4 3-8 5:3 8-7 12-1 11-4 12-6 13-8 
1ST ee cEV Verge cis 2is «/c-sre eyo atetores 22-4] 4-4-7 16-2 4-1 4-6 7-9 13-1 12 15-8 15-5 
14—Sherbrookeii..ccs.c cess sc esas s 20 5 14-6 3-5 5-5 8-3 11-5 11-6 11-3 14-3 
DB SOrOl ee ceric. ts sreciea ve mslerersimals 20-2 | 5-5-3 17-1 3-1 6-2 7:3 10-7 10 11-5 12-1 
16—St. Hivyacinthes,...6sa.0 606 <eieves 18 4 14-7 2-9 4-7 7-7 12-2 11 11-6 12-6 
Wi Ste JOD a ce ctacse ns. annie egernieys ie 18-5 | 4-7-6 17 3 5 7 10 9-1 13-2 14-2 
18—Thetiord Mines... ......0002s+0- 21-2 4-3 14 3:3 5-2 6-8 11-7 11-1 11-7 12-4 
19— Montreal 2a. .Jigecs cence oe oeeiers 22-3 | 6-6-7 17-3 3-8 5 9-7 11 11-6 12-2 13-9 
ZO EDU re os ite oss tienese aie oie su eh oieieste 19 4-7-6 16 3:5 5 8-6 11-4 10-5 11-1 11-1 
Ontario (average).................-. 23-2 5:8 16-4 3-1 4:8 10-0 12-2 12-6 10-9 13-2 
AO UCAW Been cishcas ener siaernecbuen 24-4 | 5-3-7-3 15-2 3-7 5-3 10-1 11-2 11-7 10-3 12-6 
22 Brockvilles,....d. :.¢.0+.20e/sieyes sis 19-4 5-3 14-2 3-2 4-7 9-9 12-7 10-7 9-1 13-2 
23—Kingston..... ae 17 5-3 15 3-1 5 10-4 13-4 12-1 10-8 12-4 
24—Belleville............. steias 22 5 16-2 2-9 4-7 10 11-7 10-6 10 12-2 
25—Peterborough 23-2 4-7 14-1 3 4-4 9-7 12-2 12-5 10-4 13-7 
26—Oshawa eertne. tench estwiedan ae 23-7 | 6-6-7 15 2-6 4-9 9-5 10-7 12-1 10-2 12-3 
Di Onl aaa wep taig ens eee ook aie vinyoes 26-4 5:3 16-7 3-2 4-3 10 12-7 12-6 10:7 13 
28 NOLONLO, foesc!te rs oa. e sist vicle ees a0 30-2 |6-7-7-3 17-1 3-3 5-1 10-2 11-7 13-1 11-8 13-6 
29—Niagara Falls... .o.++.600cc.= 29 6-7 18-5 3-3 4-7 9-5 13-1 14-1 11-7 13-8 
30—St. Catharines... 002. s002 e060: 20-2 5-3 16-3 3 4-8 10 12-7 12-5 10 12-9 
Slee ELama TL GOMes ne dele eee sis cle ai cerurels 26-9 |5-3-6-7 17-1 3 5 12 10-7 12-7 10-8 13-4 
Se SLO GLON tie dines ¢.4 siete vie aie teens 26-6 |4-7-6-7 16-6 2-6 4-5 11-2 12 11-2 10 12-6 
SO Caliban meee aoe keine ab ate ete & 28-2 6 17-4 2-9 4-5 10 12-4 13-3 10:3 13-1 
SA = GUuSl phar enieen sataeics sere cetisre 24-1 6 17-8 2-8 4-6 10-4 11-6 12-8 11-2 13-9 
SD KAT CHENEr ys smee ate inavs bake dione 23 6 17-5 2-6 5-1 9-4 11-7 12-2 10-6 12-5 
Up WOOGSLOG Ke mccslnicien eis ere eietareeie 22-9} 4-5-3 15-2 2-7 4-3 9-6 10-6 12 10-4 13 
37—Stratford........... 21-8 6 16-5 2-6 4-9 10-1 11-3 13-2 10-7 13:3 
38—London....... 20-2 | 5-3-6 17-8 3 4-6 9 12-2 11-9 10-5 11-6 
39—St. Thomas 18-2 5:3 18-1 2-7 4-7 11-1 12-7 13-6 12 13-5 
AQ — Chath amore: 4... clk» vcajoeisierere ns 21-2 Be Tle ae teens 2°8 4-8 9-7 11-7 12-4 10-8 13-9 
AIT WANGSOL selaersleyns s+. dtiaie accattisives's 21-8 |6-7-7-3 17-6 3-1 4-7 9-6 12-1 12-2 11-5 12-7 
AD DAEMON arate siawin's se ate: oetos 23-7 5:3 17 2-8 4-7 10 12-4 13-6 13 13-6 
43—Owen Sound............csse00- 25-2 | 5-3-6 17-6 2-7 4 9-7 12-5 13 11-7 12-7 
44—NOrthi Bay Sars oasecnae once.» 20 5-3 15 3:5 5-5 10 13 14-3 11-7 14-7 
AD — SUG DULY sees ic facies vic-aele/e aio eis 22-9 | 6-6-7 16 3:8 5-8 8-1 14 13 10-6 13-9 
AG—CODAl Ur .tacacteac bens ae craves 22-9 6 15 3-6 5-9 9-7 14-8 12-6 9-8 13-8 
di(—— Mei INS Weta e the ere sala e siete aseperers 24-2 6-7 15 3-8 4-5 8-9 12-5 13-8 12-5 14:3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 22 6 17 3-6 5-1 10-5 12-7 12-9 11-5 13-5 
40— Port Arthur: Vi cc gacs ae sesteies= 21-8 6-7 16 3:3 4-8 11 11-7 12-9 11-3 13-9 
50-—Hort, William. 5..< cesciee eee: 23-4 6-7 16-2 3-4 5-3 9-4 10-5 11-7 12-2 13-4 
Manitoba (average)................. 23-3 5-9 19-3 3:2 5-6 10-6 11-6 14-8 13-6 15-4 
SWAMI POP Yatsieicrersss;0.cre/stovais sfersvere wie 22-9] 5-6-6 19-5 3-2 5-3 9-9 11-8 14-5 13-6 15-3 
O2—— Sra ON. ss siaitelee elatereisisiererelefsers 23-6 |5-6-6-2 19 3-2 5-8 11-3 11-4 15 13-6 15-4 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23-0 6-2 18-2 3-1 4-9 9-7 11-2 15-4 13-6 16-0 
SSemIRG RIN retracts hicrs srsie:aisreitveteteiess 25-3 | O=Oe'7 Wearcieine. 3-1 5 10-4 10-7 15-6 13-2 15-7 
O4— Princo Alert. os... eueccosecisiste ois 21 57 20 3-1 5 8-5 11-2 15:1 13-9 15-9 
DO DASKACOOMs). 6 ciais.s 0(asisisle.sislesisiviers 21-1 6-7 15 3-1 4-8 9-8 11:3 14-7 12-7 15-7 
BO—MOOKG JAWiveddesis stint sn velo s 24-5 6-4 19-5 3-2 4-6 10-2 11-6 16-1 14:5 16-5 
Alberta (average)................... 24-9 6-7 17-1 3-2 4-8 9-0 10-2 14-0 13-7 16-3 
5{—Medicine Hat..........c00s0ee. 25 = |5-7-6-3 17-2 3-3 5-2 9-8 10-4 13-9 15-4 16-5. 
58 —Drumibellersscd: «sous sacccns +s 26-5 7-4 17-5 3-4 5-1 10:4 10 15 13-7 19 
59—Hdmonton.........20..seeeeees 21-4] b 6-7 16-2 3 4-5 8-3 9-6 13-2 12-6 14-7 
60 Cal gary iin 29. ccletawm asaenens 26-9 | 5-6-7 17-5 3 5-1 7-1 10 14-3 13-8 15-7 
6l—Lethbridge.... 3... hc. cot secn 24-6 16-3-8-3 17 3-2 4-2 9-2 11 13-5 12-8 15-7 
British Columbia (average) 28-4 7-6 20-0 3-5 5-4 7-6 8-2 14-3 13-6 16-1 
62—Fernie...............4. 28 8 18-3 3-4 4-8 8-9 8-8 14:6 13-8 17-2 
GSK INGISON Se ett tds ee eee «EAA 31 8-3 19-4 3°5 5-3 8-6 8-6 15 15-4 16-5 
Gf rail eee seta: < noe tieats a tatariees 30 6:3 aL 3°5 5-1 8 8-4 13-3 13-3 18-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 25-9 | 6-3-7 21-6 3-6 4-9 6-5 7:3 14 13-4 15 
66— VANCOUVER S.si5%.. c.cc0 2s viscissteues 25-8 | 6-3-7 23-3 3-4 4-9 7-9 8-1 13-2 13-2 15-8 
BY =VACCOLIg vette ver ater as desea 25-6 8-3 19-7 3-5 5-7 6-5 Mla 12-9 13-2 15-4 
G8—INOnAIMIO Se ic.c+ fers ciclo neie erro ce 31:3 8:3 20-7 3°5 ie 7-1 9 14-3 13-2 15-3 
69— Prince Ruperts. vic. cccis oe cectemiere 29°4 8-3 20 3-9 5-7 7-1 8 16-9 13-1 15 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6 c. and 7c. or 20 for $1.00. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1931 



































/ Potatoes Apples 
3 2 : 
a | gy é: 44,3 
Pos 2: a | ge | 34 
5S .| mS Ss ia Sah ea AS 
erat] os © = et es ag eae 
2E as 8 5 oe ae) og 
Sali 22 P 4 sa | $34 2a 
Q eS av Ay ee a fy 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents 
6-2 7-0 | 1-012 21-9 26-3 17-2 11-8 
5-6 5-5 816 17-5 24-0 15-4 11-5 
5-2 7:7 88 10° Sule dese: 15-7 13-3 
5-7 8-2 87 ff ea etree 13-7 10-7 
5:3 7 7 15 23 17:7 12-8 
7-2 6-8 +825 19 25 15 11-6 
PR eras ic -75 i teint || sega A AR cee 10 
5-1 7:8 +833 QO ees 15 10-3 
6-2 7-2 “675 16-2 O5e aerate 13 
5-5 7:3 -718 16-0 32-0 15-7 12-8 
5-2 7-2 +667 At Oto ee 15-5 11-1 
5-9 7:3 -797 17-3 25 16-2 13-6 
5-7 7:6 “77 17:1 39 16-2 13-7 
5 7 -63 ib apace 15 ale eee 
5-8 6-5 -$43 19-6 31-8 16-0 12-0 
6-7 6-8 -868 HOSuPe ont 16-8 12-9 
6-6 7:4 “914 19-1 22-5 17 13-8 
5-6 6-5 +852 Pico hase 15-8 11-7 
5 7 1-00 21 35 15 11-7 
5 6-2) 1-04 DOie Meese oe 16 11-7 
5-5 5-7 +887 Ho? abe es 17-5 14 
4-7 6-2 -994 17-6 35 15 10-5 
7 6-8 | 1-026 22-2 34-5 15-1 10-5 
5-9 6-2 -907 Nota ee ewe 15-8 11-4 
5-8 7-2 | 1-098 23-3 24-2 16-2 11-9 
6-2 7-4] 1-03 21-4 25 16-8 11-2 
5-7 6-2 “95 DOM ME adecealeniteee 12-5 
5-5 6-4 -935 £920 Wess gotkee 15-2 11-8 
5-8 7-4 -828 Peo Pea eels cere 12-5 
5-1 7:7 -844 17-3 BON Vitec aemee 11-5 
5-9 7-8 | 1-03 DORAN EE Vacs eee eae 10-5 
6-2 6-2 -871 17-7 30 15 13-3 
6-7 7:3 | 1-16 23 DF ene: ae 12-7 
7-1 7-9] 1-32 26-2 oD mee |S eae 10 
4-8 6-5 | 1-25 24 7D ant lee = 12 
6-3 6-5 | 1-16 23-7 Oe lhenscere 12-6 
5-6 7-2] 1-22 23-9 24 15 12 
5-9 7-6 | 1-208 26-1 AONE es eee 12-6 
5-6 7-1] 1-20 25-7 25 13 11-1 
5-6 7-8 | 1-10 22-4 Dik ann Scere 11-7 
5 7 1-23 DAs pas aaa seca 12-5 
6-2 9-3] 1-14 23-6 7 Amie. Sece 12-2 
5 6-3 | 1-21 23-3 D5 Eales eee 11-4 
5-5 6-9 | 1-23 DD sl aan (Ns Se eee s 11-7 
5-6 7-2) 1-15 11-7 
4-9 6-6 | 1-17 10-7 
6 6-8 | 1-31 12-1 
5-2 7:3 “917 12-1 
7-7 5-3 | 1-10 11-5 
5-6 7-9 | 1-24 12-6 
6-1 8-3] 1-33 12 
7-2 6-7 | 1-21 12-3 
Bel 7-1 | 1-19 ners 
5-9 7:8 “75 11-6 
5-9 74 -664 13 
6-5 6-9 564 12-2 
7-3 7 605 11-9 
5-7 6-7 522 12°4 
7-0 8-1 “871 12-4 
6-3 9-3 -94 11-7 
8-2 8-5 -73 14 
7 7:3 +954 11-6 
6:3 7:3 -861 12-4 
6-7 6-8 “895 11-7 
7-9 8-9 | 1-102 11-1 
71 71 “975 12-5 
6-8 5 +573 10-9 
5-9 6 1-133 Lie7 
5-9 7 -69 12-3 
7-8 5-7 1-359 10-4 
9-1 6-5] 1-01 11 
8-5 7-8 | 1-53 11-6 
8-1 4-7] 1-417 Asif 
6-5 4-7 “919 9-2 
8-2 5-7] 1-119 9-3 
6-8 5-1} 1-373 10 
7:7 5-5 | 1-406 11 
7:2 5-2 | 2-096 9-6 








choice, per pkt. 


Raisins, seeded, 
(15 oz.) 
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oD 
oO 
i. r x es 
Sees Si | oa alae 
5 Bs 38 ge ae 
a 20 Ae oa 2.0 
8 QQ o so = 
a Sm so as Pip 
H gs ga gS ES 
3 a an sa on 
oO Ss oO a o 
cents cents cents cents cents 
17-1 64-6 23-8 54-2 41:0 
15-6 61-7 23-5 50-3 40-5 
L515 lace qareeye sce « 24-7 40 32°5 | 1 
15 62-5 24-3 52-5 41 2 
15-2 52-5 24-6 50 45 3 
16-5 66-7 24-9 60 39 4 
ES) § li Secaeeacoaes 20 50 45 5 
16-6 65 22-2 49 40-4 | 6 
15 72 25 55 42:5 | 7 
15-7 53-2 23-5 56-1 42-1 
15-6 56-7 24-2 60 47-5 | 8 
15-9 58 22 49-7 38-3 | 9 
16-2 45 22°7 58-7 43-5 |10 
TD) 2 ieeanetcyes 2D: * ill atric 39 il 
16-8 62-9 24-2 51-3 38:8 
17-4 75 23-3 57-5 38-8 |12 
16-4 70 Diet iaiar eects 42 13 
16-8 62-5 26 58 40-4 |14 
174 esses 25 45 38-7 115 
13 50 22-7 40 38-3 116 
THD |e eine ees 24:5 49 36°5 |17 
15-6 56-2 22-2 50 40 18 
16-5 63-6 23-9 59-7 37-7 |19 
RO Gi erent cats QSeSi Ne deters 36-7 |20 
17-6 64-0 23-4 53-8 37-8 
17-4 56+7 24-4 51-7 38-4 |21 
17 65 21-7 61:3 39-3 |22 
17 6) 19-4 | 59 38-6 )23 
17-2 65 23 57 36-4 24 
16:5 63°7 22-9 58-2 35-8 195 
17-3 61 22 67 37s 26. 
18 75 26°3 52-5 36-3 |27 
18-5 74-7 23-6 57-4 35-1 |28 
WOT A eee, sietetseey 26-2 55 37-7 |29 
16-2 65 21-6 50 37-5 |30 
15-9 56-7 22-2 46 37-5 |31 
DGr4 Weer sep tc Beaty Lear ey 36-1 132 
PSO O Wee aol 21-8 55 35-2 133 
DGS: 1/2 Mvceiteie 21-6 57 36/84 
17-2 59 21-9 54-5 35-4 135 
16 63 25 55 35 36 
17-4 70 23-4 60 37°3 |37 
16:3 60 23-4 50 35-5 138 
17-6 50 24-8 55 38-8 |39 
15-7 70 22-9 49 35-7 |40 
1627 Weneacettes 24-7 55 39-8 |41 
LS estrone ate. DBF Mevarcaccte ens 36°8 142 
18-2 60 25 50 87-4 |43 
18 64 23-3 52 43-3 |44 
19-3 68-8 25 48-7 40 145 
21-6 67-1 23-6 48-2 39-7 146 
18-2 72°2 24-4 50-5 44 47 
19-8 68 21-8 51 39°7 48 
18-2 61-4 23-8 51-7 38-6 149 
19-2 60-3 22-7 49-7 38-9 150 
18-9 66-6 24-9 57-1 42-9 
18-9 66-4 24-1 51-7 42-3 |51 
18-8 66-7 25-6 62-5 43-4 |52 
18-9 68-2 25-6 56-0 48-6 
19-2 72°3 25°7 58-2 48-5 153 
19-9 68 27 52-5 49-2 |54 
17:8 64-8 23-4 55-3 47-7 |55 
18-5 67-7 26-3 58 49 56 
18-1 68-2 4-1 56-7 48-2 
19-7 68-6 25-2 62-5 49-5 |57 
19 65 25 55 50158 
17-9 65°8 23-2 52-2 47-5 159 
16-8 69-2 22 56 46-4 160 
17-2 72:5 25 58 47-6 |6L 
15:8 67-7 24-1 56-7 46-8 
17:5 74 25-5 64 50 62 
15:5 72 25 55 50-163 
15 70 25 51-7 47-5 |64 
14-8 63-3 23°9 52-4 44-2 |65 
14-6 64-7 21-6 49-7 42-6 166 
14°5 62-8 24-3 52-4 44-9 167 
16-7 65°8 24-7 70 47 68 
17:5 68°7 22°5 58-3 48-3 169 
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3.—-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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Ss a 8 
Sugar ; 5 £ F Dye s ; § ; 
Mees ely i ol oe 2 ae lee E -§ 3 
re 2 i 3 3.4] Be = oe a Fe Ee e 
Locality eg leks ice) VE sea eee an ie gem a ae 2 
03 a g ge} Nata) a % oO. Arg ae ee 3 8 3 g 
3G.5| sac] 13 | Bs | 23> EK | 62 oA 2 cs asses a2 
es B37 An ees —s oes aap el 25 Se SO te aa ak 
a7 &Io Bel Ob Fa hid a 3 od so ar So Bo an eo 
8a 8igas 3 Sh /858 en qa ee §* oe 3% a 
Oo al eS) B Oo n 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents} cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-2} 6-0} 49-2 | 55-0 | 25-7 15-3 | 3-2 53 5 = 4 ed oe a Ee 
Nova Scotia (ayerage)...... 6-2 Bs as ed asa ue oe a 5 a o oe Rd 
VCC Visiaerrtsajsiose: 208 os 6 o es 2 2 e : eS a5 "|, 2° al 
oa Cue cae 6 5-7 ai 7 a7 ee a ne a ae i beret teen eee 
—Amberst..........00 6-5 | 6-1] 54 Oh a2 2. 5 OA) S58 il eee np 
4 Hallie Renee. ten 5-8 | 5-7] 54-8 | 48-3 ne a a Vac oie as ce 14-50 
= WWI S OF Lr cegiiss eais nee } 1G; Ripe || store tocoyvn| hetero ate 2 Of 8 Jee ee eee e tees 
ee eS 6-8] 6-1| $71 | 64:3 | 27-8 118] 3-1) Bes) 346) 22 6 fees. Pare 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6-5] 5-7 | 52-5 | 50 30 : 4 4 5: 
Neg tramemrecoran) $2) CaS eee] me) Us| b4] sal ee] Be] fs) ea 
—N Die eeeec aan 6-1 p : “1 | 26- 2: Di ol: es : Fe 
Bet tone mis artiste aietare chasers 6-1 5-7 | 48-6 | 48-4 | 24-7 12-1 2-9 55-7 40 12-6 Pe a 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-6 6-2 | 53-3 | 59-3 | 26 12-8 3 52-5 39 Li D9 oan 
11 —Bathurstecce.o cise 6 5-5 | 60 55 25 13 4 65 35 13 : ' 1nd 
Quebec (average).......... 5-8 5:5 | 50-4 | 56-1 | 24-9 14-2 3-2 53-1 55-3 10-6 : 1560 
12—Quebec..........2.000 5-6 5-3 | 50-7 | 59-8 | 25-7 17 3°2 57-2 60 10-5 5-7 eon 
13—Three Rivers........ 5-9 | 5-6 | 55-8 | 60 | 24 13-7 | 3-5] 56-7 60 11-5 oe Gotan 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-6 5-4 | 49-3 | 56-8 | 26-1 14-7 3-3 52-8 58-3 10:5 5-2 15: : 
UO SOVOl ees neisiecieiee cieen 6 5:6 | 47-5 | 53-2 | 24-2 12 2-2 50 60 6 10 6 ao 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-8 5-4 | 54-3 | 55 26 13 3-8 52-8 46-7 10 5-5 onde 
Dib I ODIMIS: fetes alee es 5-5 5-5 | 45 60 24 13-5 3-8 55 55 10 5-5 |13-5 ion 
18—Thetford Mines...... 5-9 5-5 | 49-3 | 53-6 | 25 14 3-3 50-5 51 11 4-8 \ “00 
19—Montreal 5-7 5-5 | 54-4 | 58-4 | 24-7 15 3-1 55-9 53-4 10-5 5-1 14-75 
20—Hull....... 5-9 5-6 | 47-2 | 48-2 | 24-5 15-3 2-9 47-2 53-3 11-5 5 15-00-15-50 
Ontario (average). 6-3 6-0 | 49-5 | 57-2 | 25-0 13-9 3-1 51-2 59-0 11-2 5-6 15-213 
AI OCCAW Ae lecteirc:s oo cine 5-9 5-8 | 52-7 | 57-4 | 25-4 14-3 3 59-2 57-5 10-8 5-4 15- 00-15-50 
22 BTOCK VUNG ci is-<sie see 6 5-3 | 49-7 | 51-3 | 25 13-7 3 60 50 11 6 15-00 
23 —— Kang stonine slec,<,ve «ois 5-8 5-6 | 44-6 | 55-3 | 24-7 12:3 3-2 53-3 49-8 10-8 5-4 14-50 
24—Belleville............ 6 5-9 | 55-3 | 56 24-9 12-6 3-4 50-8 58-7 10 5-1 15-00 
25—Peterborough........ 6 5:7 | 55-2 | 51 24-1 14-7 3-4 47 50-7 10-8 5-6 14-25 
ZO—-Osbayaeen eric cit ste 6 5-9 | 47 63-7 | 24-2 13 3-4 52-5 60-8 11 5-8 |14-50-15-00 
2 acr= OMY We rates ce. oy 6-5 6-4 | 58-3 | 58-7 | 25 14-3 2-9 40 50 10-7 5-7 5 15-00 
ZS—TOLOMUO: Sa/ctets «1s 2) 0-00s-<hs 6 5-9 | 52-5 | 60-5 | 24-3 12-1 2-8 49-4 50-7 10-1 5-7 14-25-14-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-2 6 52-8 | 59-2 | 27 15-8 3-1 50 65 10-5 5-8 13-75g 
30—St. Catharines........ 5-9 5-9 | 43-2 | 58 22-3 12-7 3-1 50-5 55 11-1 6 14-00g 
Si Hamilton ae. 6 «<a 6-1 5-9 | 51-4 | 61-3 | 23-9 11-2 2-8 45 54-4 9-6 5-6 14-25 
SA BAMLLOLG  cefe.cyaa:e aces) 6-1 6-1 | 50-4 | 55 24-3 13-1 3-4 51 63 10-2 6-1 14-50 
89—Gallbsos5o.c0s.0s 6-1 6 51-2 | 51 24-1 14 2-9 58-1 57-5 10-1 5-6 14-25 
34—Guelph... 6-1 6-1 | 52-6 | 54-7 | 24 13-3 3-6 58-6 53-3 10-3 5-7 15-00 
35—Kitchener.. sail) 26 5-7 | 38-7 | 51-3 | 23-4 13-3 3 45 52-1 10-5 5-3 |14-00-14-50 
36—Woodstock .4......0 6-2 5-7 | 44-2 | 56-7 | 24 13-2 2-9 56-3 54:5 10 5-5 13-50 
OU OL BU OLG cut... seinen 6-1 6 51 55:9 | 24-9 13-2 3-1 52-2 50 10-7 5-3 |14-50-15-50 
SS WONGONE vp.ctyecveee eee ae 6-3 6:2 | 50-8 | 55-8 | 24-1 13-9 3 49-4 50 9-9 5-5 |14-50-15-00 
S9=— Site Le MOMASi dss s.c00 20 6-8 6-3 | 52-7 | 60 25 13-7 2-8 52-7 55-3 11-8 6-2 15-00 
40—Chatham..........0:22 5-7 5-7 | 49-5 | 54-5 | 23-7 13 2-4 B83) Licwaeee 10-5 5-2 15-00 
AME——WAN GBOLs 3 s:alsfsie-«'e:scey0 ere 6 5-5 | 49-9 | 55-5 | 25-4 13-7 2-8 50 60 10-6 5-4 15-50-16 - 00g 
ea REINS A ON iy sceiiete 6-5 6-4 | 52-3 | 62-5 | 24-6 13-6 2-9 49-2 58-3 10-4 5-4 14-75 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-3 6 55-2 | 60 26-6 12 3-6 48 60 11-1 5-5 |15-00-15-50 
a4 North Bayne. cccaiess 7 6-3 | 57-8 | 59-3 | 26-7 15 3-4 48 60 15 5-3 ¥ 16-50 
45—Sudbury..... are ae ae 6-6 6-3 | 46-5 | 60-4 | 26 17 3-5 51-4 50 15 5-5 |17-00-17-50 
426—Copallit.. myeplencceneck 6-9 6-2 | 41 57-9 | 27-2 15-4 3-1 48 : ie a é ae : eS 
71 6-8 | 39-2 | 51-2 | 27-8 16 3°2 48-2 . é 6-7 |17- : 
6-7 6-5 | 43-8 | 60-6 | 24-7 15-5 3:2 51-2 eo a F ae oe 
6-4 6 42-3 | 58-6 | 27-4 16 3 54-4 t : =2 -O0-17- 
50—Fort William......... 6-7 6-5 | 51-2 | 60 26-6 14-1 2°8 53-3 58-7 10 5-6 |16-50-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-9 | 6-7 | 45-2 | 51-6 | 26-6 14-6] 2-9 49-7 52-1 12-4 6-3 21-509 
OLS WIDMID OR ae sefoca.caceahe 7-5 7-4 | 44-5 | 56-2 | 25-6 14-6 2-8 50-7 46-7 12-6 7-4 19-50 
Dia ETADCON Gh oes. 6-2 6 45-8 | 47 27-6 14-5 3 48-7 7:5 12-2 5-2 23-50 
Saskatchewan (average)... 6-7] 6-7] 47-9 | 56-6 | 26-9 18-3 | 3-1 53-3 55-8 13-8 6-6 23-250 
Sore LOR IMEC eR Ie gM, as 5-9 6-2 | 47 57-4 | 26-3 17 al 2-8 47-5 60 14 7-2 22-50 
54—Prince Albert........ 7:8 7-7 | 46-6 | 55-1 | 29-3 17 al 3-4 56-7 60 15 Gis cc gaeneeeee 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-6 6-4 | 46-4 | 57-8 | 25 19 a] 3-1 49 47-5 11-3 5-9 24-00 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-5 6-4 | 51-7 | 56 26:8 20 aj 3-2 COE lo tee 15 GeiBinl. bs iagtoreteee nee 
Alberta (average).......... 6-4 6-4 | 43-5 | 49-6 | 26-0 18-6 3-4 54-9 57-5 14-1 De Biel s wane eee 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7 7-2 | 42-4 | 51-1 | 28-6 22-4a} 3-6 63-7 62-5 13-5 5-7 g 
58—Drumbheller., . mel! Oe G7 |. ..0c 0) 45 25 22-5al 3-6 55 55 15 (OS Dial a. aaeeetee ete 
59—Edmonton.. ae | Ord 6-2 | 46 52-7 | 24-9 15-9a} 3-2 51-1 50 14-2 G1) ays. Roane 
GO Caloary mein are cte oe 6-1 5-7 | 40-6 | 45-3 | 26-3 li al 3:3 51-2 65 13-3 6°84) sav geeeeee 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-5 6-4 | 45 53-7 | 2 15 al 3-5 53-7 55 14:7 fee) 2 aoe 
British Columbia(average)| 6-1] 5-9 | 45-5 | 50-1 | 27-0 22-1] 3-4 60-5 58-4 12-8 B94) <. sae 
62 Hermione ee nena: a. 7-2 7°5 | 51 54 27 14-2a) 3-6 65 60 12-5 Dig. Als See 
3 —INelson sant car acces 6-4 6:2 | 48-4 | 58 29 29-4a] 4-2 63 60 14-4 6.23 7]|\<t-\. gamer 
GAA en Bie oe een 6-1 5:8 | 49-2 | 57-2 | 25 25 al 3-1 62-5 60 12-5 Te 45.5: eee 
65—New Westminster...] 5-4 §-2 | 41 44-5 | 26-8 18-5a] 3-3 54-4 57:2 12-1 BD... shee 
66—Vancouver........... 5-4 5-2 | 41-7 | 46 26-2 20-4a} 3-1 60 57-5 11-5 Osta) 2. Sees 
OVE WACORIG: tei ss ssc ae 6-6 5-9 | 44-1 | 44-9 | 25-6 20-6a] 3 56-5 54 12-2 SOBs... cena er 
OS —NANSINIO, 05 een cre cs 5-7] 5-8 | 48-3 | 45-8 | 28-8 23-3a] 3-8 60 53-3 14-4 Git pi] 2. oe 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6 5-4! 40 50 27°5 25 al 3-3 62-5 65 12-5 Vea! >. fee 








a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. ce. Calculated price per cord from price quoted 
coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). n. Houses with 
pany houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1931. 
















































































Wood eS Rent 
e as a oe g Hu rr 1 
3 3 eee 
5 a = © jas A Six-roomed 
a s eh = 6 oI & as ae & gS | house with 
g s 5 ap 22% ae >aee o4e Bel ee g Ba $ § | incomplete 
ae z Sa S38 Ss $38 eas 3 |88 8 2855 | modern 
Be & ES Bes 28 ~es Soe oer h lah ns Og einen cane 
2a 3 sa saa 3m sm moog S aaj “q>a | veniences, 
faa} od y oe D Q S Oils a per month 
$ S244 $ $ $ $ Ce. Mice $ $ 
9-900 12-475 41-781 13-996 8-678 10-649 9-167/29-5 |10-3 27-947 19-970 
9-271 12-200 9-000 10-590 6-500 8-099 6-000)31-5 |41-8 24-033 16-417 
7-65 | 9+20-9-60 6-00 7-0 5-00 GAO eras esmevans 33-35 |12 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
S08 |9S 2.2 8.» 6-00 10-00 5-00 8-00 4-00 |30 12 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 |30 15 |10-00-20-00 | 5-€0-10-00 | 3 
11-25 12-10 15-00 16-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 |35 10 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10-00-12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 10-09 7-00 |30 10 25-00 20:00 | 5 
8-50-9-75 }12-50-13-50d 9-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 5-00 |30 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-50 10-50 6-75 7-50 7-50c}30 10 |21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-813 13-006 10-125 11-375 6-750 8-259 7-050/29-5 {10-8 25-758 19-250 
10-50-12-50g 13-00¢ 9-00 10-00g 7-002 8-00g g 28-30¢]13 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12-50 |12-00-14-00 /13.00-16.00]14-00-17-00 | 6-00-8-00] 7-50-10-00 | 8-00-9-00 130 10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8- 00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 200i Shee Rede ae 4-80-6-40c|29 10 25-00 18-00 |10 
HOSOONI SS: see. hee 8-00 10-00 6-00 S008 Stee ths ack 30 10 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-071 12-667 13-209 14-371 9-393 19-333 10-125/27-8 19-0 23-833 15-250 
10-09 12-00 14-67 14:67 12-00 12-00 12-00 |30 8-3/27-00-85-00 |.....-....0- 12 
8- 00-10-00 14-00 15-00 16-00¢ 12-00 14:00c 12-00 |30 10 |20-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 }13 
1G<001 8. 22a 10-00 12-00 9-00 11-00 15-00 |27-28 |10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
SATO OR AES oe 10-50 12-00 8-00 9-50 7-00 |25 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 [15 
eee et Re ee et 16.67Elec8 Ret. ADOC laa. ec eee lod 10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
7-50 10-50 12-00 16-00 8-00 9-00 9-00c|28 10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
agape Ad OOS yeahs G2 00GH. 2...e wes 6-00¢ 4-50c]28 10-13 13-00 8-00 |18 
10-00 }12-00-12-50 |15.00-16.00/16-00-18-00 |9-50-10-00/11-00-12-00 }12-00-16-00c|30 10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 }19 
8-25 |13-00-13-50 14-796¢ 16-00e 7-00 8-00 7-50c]28 10 |22-00-30-00 |12-00-22-00 |20 
10-440 11-591 13-056 15-582 9-896 11-919 10-653/27-6 | 9-4 29-214 21-167 
9-25 |12-50-13-50 12-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 7-00 |30 13 |25-00-35-00 }20-00-25-00 |21 
OME e tape Sots eae AF S606 (fore <eehion APES SA eerste 25 10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-50 12-50 4.00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15: 00c]28 10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
ee ae: 2) 12-50 13-00 14-00 11-00 12-00 10-00 |25 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-06 }11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 {30 8-3]20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
10-00 9-95 16-00 16-50 12-00 13-00 9-00 |27 8 |20-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 26 
9-50-11-50 12-50 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72c|30 10 |22-00-25-00 }15-00-18-00 |27 
11-00 11-50 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-06 13-00 |29 9-7|25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g g gz g g z £ 25a 8-3}25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
gZ 9-00-11-00g g g g g £ 20¢ | 8 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-60 11-00 15-00 17-00 12-50 13-00 12-00 |25 7-7/25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
11-75 A -BOuIE) oe Me ans DF <OONS- Cree cer 13-00 8-348c]28 10 |25-00-85-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
1-0 11 50 14 00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c]23 10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
11-25-13-25 | 9-50-11-50 14-00 15-00 10-00 TB OON Sct ci. 25 10 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
10-00-10-50 11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 125 00) | eeeae tan s 26-30 | 8-3]30-00-~10-00 {25-00-28 -00 [35 
10-00-12-00 10-00 12-00 15-00c 9-00 102 50C| Spteee nace ches 20 10 |27-00-30-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
10-75-11-00 |11-00-12-50 16-00 {B00 arta eee 14-00 17-00 |25 §-3/30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
10-00-11-50 }10-50-11-00 |.......... 19 -00Cl: ..cecspm.- 11-25¢ 11-25c}21-22 | 8 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-00 |10-25-11-50 |.......... LG OO pete eee lost eh 12-00c}25 10 |20-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 [39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 }.......... 20 B0G| Ser hekeee 18-00c] 9-00-15-002|28 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
8-00g 11-00g g c & g 24-00 g e & g 18-00 Jc & g 14-00 |30¢ | 8 |35-00-50-00 ;25:00-35-00 |41 
9-50 13-OON eee ete 16200) Is .cen te 10-00 10-00 |30 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 42 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 |28 9-7|20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |438 
Ne oO eee aerate os 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 135 10 |30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13 -50 1SPSON eee, hoe 15-00-17-25c].......... 10-50-15-00c 12-75c|30 10 n 25-00 /45 
13-00 |11-00-15-00 12-00 13-50c 12-00 | 9-00-12-00c]............ 30 10 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00-14-50 |14-50-15-00 |..........Jocceecsseees 5-00-6-00 | 7-50-9-00 |............ 35 9 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
11-00-11-50 9-50) wee crane. 12200 ea ees 9-75 6-00c]...... 8 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-11-00 13-00 9-50 11-00¢ 9-00 AOz00cl Ween. erpeiie: 35 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-11-00 |10-25-12-50 9-50 10-00 8-50 Gobflill Boccneee ate 30 10 |25-00-40-00 }15-00-30-00 |50 
10-750 15 G25 eve, alten sneree con eter 9-250 10-125 8-500/33-0 |11-5 35-000 24-500 
12-00 15: BO Rearas Cox Wace omrets 10-50 11-50 9-00 }31 13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35:00 |51 
7-00-12-00 |14-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 |35 10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
9-813 17-125 8-000 11-500 6-500 9-750 11-500/33-1 |10-0 33-758 22-500 
10-00-13 -00 CE TIE ee cee eee 13,00) lin tach 1000-12-00 13-00 |30 10 |35-00-50-00 30-00 |53 
9-00-10-00 19-00 6-50 8-00 5-00 650) lPost scene 35 11-7|/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 [54 
7-50-10-00 17-80f 9-50 11-00 8-00 8-50 8-50 |30-35 | 8-3/30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 55 
9-50 16-05 flees shersreen- AA 00C| aireacieraet 13-00c 13-00¢|35 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |56 
6-750 AS: O00 |e eee rece nations tome 10:663| Me aanceee es 3C-3 10-3 30-875 21-375 
gz g gz g gz gz gz 10 27-50 20-00 |57 
Peo ANE enya Neal ee ae, fee as Ne os ober icka lla Avorn searaa N2-O0 | sisapac cacax 35 11-7 r r 58 
OMB eOO Lh) AGsOM ce seer e an: lenscnecne ns: 6-00 8° 00e|- nee, aes 33-35 |10 35-00 25-00 |59 
es OMe OO eet LOZOOL| br. SEE tecellese ontaselasslee | clslae-obuctone 12 200Cl ered: othe 27 10 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-25-00 |60 
Pe (Pes) Eee races te cee eater lai ee Secs ease acl elaine Leal seem 25 10 30-00 18-00 |61 
AO2150|" Sect -G40|e oes ele. coneorceee 9-500 10-4°8 4-904/34-6} |12-6 26-563 20-813 
ROA GTD | baseert. A Ol ebeaoas <ael|ikdon ee «ew 12-00 16-00 5-00 |37—40 |15 20-00 18-00 |62 
Pepi ON in amet \CO Mae hanya cores. ce 9-50 AD TON leper estes hes 40 13-3]22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
Voli T SCI | wee SEO EA aka call bapecueraate 9-00 flO tee sae eee neta 12 |32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 }64 
Reb On 50: | Mate an lL 5OMMrrs., trea ek reeset oe eee sha aenate 5-50 4-25 130 11 |18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
Bees OSU be unmet Co DOU eis state ino eioein te oie |ias mays sxleece 7-50 5-00 |35 8-5 27-50 24-00 66 
Me5O-PT-GON| oe 89-00). sevachocalsontncmeean 7-50 10-00 4-77¢|29 13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
“sO OOO leo cae oot GONE hoon oe ook cl Nato battaton Rot: heme 8 RPmenine scien 5-50 |35 13-+3/22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
Baer 0 reds mm I vel eet well en Braye Wctin iets ASotih so eioge svar sisllingsleitroraed severe 35 15 '30-00-40-00 '20-00-30-00 '69 





d. Higher price for petroleum coke. 


conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35. 


30505—8 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 
p. Mining company houses $20, other $40-$60. 


j. In British Columbia 
r. Com- 
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E a OLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WH Bee 


Average Prices in 1926=100 




















iti Com- June} June} June] June] June} May|June 
ers modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1923 | 1925! 1926] 1927) 1928] 1929] 1930] 1931 [1931 
*All commodities: .....cs/64.6 06sh1- 502 | 64-0/127-4}155-9]110-0| 97-3} 98-0}102-6/100-1] 98-7] 96-9] 93-4] 87-7] 73-0] 72-2 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9]167-0}103-5| 86-2] 83-7|100-6/100-6|104-7| 96-4] 84-8] 83-0] 59-8] 58-7 
af, Meimala and their Products 74 70-9|127-1/145-1/109-6] 96-0} 95-0)100-3/100-8] 98-8}105-8]107-7| 97-0} 72-7] 70-8 
II. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
: ile Products ireatuitiootos meres 60 | 58-2)157-1)176-5) 96-0/101-7|116-9/112-5] 99-7] 92-5] 93-9] 91-6] 82-1] 74-8] 75-2 
. Wood, Wood Products and 
a ARE eee AR 44 63-9} 89-1]154-4/129-4]106-3]113-0]101-6}100-1] 97-9] 99-1] 94-0] 89-1] 80-8] 80-2 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 | 68-9)156-7/168-4/128-0)104-6/115-8]104-5/100-0} 96-6] 92-7] 93-8] 91-2] 87-5] 87-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
iar products OM atlaseees 15 | 98-4/141-9]135-5) 97-1] 97-3] 95-3]103-9} 98-7] 90-4] 92-3] 98-7] 77-8] 63-6] 62-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Produotst. a era Saat 73 | 56-8} 82-3}112-1/116-6]107-0}104-4/100-3] 99-0} 94-1] 91-3] 93-0] 90-5] 84-7] 84-8 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
WG ESS Se ryars etetelor aise atelelaieterers 73 63-4]118-7]141-5}117-0]105-4/104-4] 99-6 
100-0] 98-5} 95-2] 95-6] 93-0} 87-0] 86-6 
Classified according to purpose— i i is 
Consumers’ Goods......... 204 61-9/107-0/140-0}108-0} 95-1] 93-7] 97-2]100-6} 95-4) 95-4] 93-4] 89-5] 76-7| 76-2 
Foods, beverages and to- ° 
IDACCORM eet tices eee 116 61-8/119-4/151-0)105-4} 90-2] 91-2] 97-7] 99-6]100-5] 98-9] 96-7] 94-21 72-1! 70-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 62-2) 91-4)126-3)111-4]101-4] 97-0] 96-5/101-2] 92-0] 93-1] 91-2] 86-4] 79-7] 80-2 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4/131-5/163-1]112-8} 99-1} 97-81104-9/100-4/100-7] 98-8] 93-5] 85-0] 68-6] 68-2 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-1) 80-4/108-6}113-8/104-1]102-5] 99-2] 96-9] 97-4] 92-4] 94-0] 91-4] 90-1] 89-1 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 69-1/188-3}170-4/112-6] 98-2) 97-1]105-5|100-8]101-1] 99-5] 93-4] 84-3] 66-2] 65-9 
Building and construction 
MMALTSTIAIS ene oes 97 67-0)100-9]144-0)122-8/108-7}111-9]102-9] 99-5] 95-5] 96-5} 98-6] 92-2] 83-4] 83-3 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 69-5}147-2/176-6]110-2] 95-8} 93-7]106-2]101-1]102-3]100-2] 92-2] 82-5] 62-4] 62-0 
plssited according to origin— 
‘arm— 
Pte diam satenee cries cl otine 167 58-2/131-3/169-5}103-4) 89-1) 89-3}102-3]100-0/102-5| 95-2] 84-2] 80-4) 59-8 59-0 
BS PpPATHnial heen ace 90 70-4/129-9]146-6]109-6) 95-5] 95-6/100-6] 98-9} 97-0]192-6|103-5] 92-8] 72-8 70-9 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6]132-7/161-4/102-6) 86-6] 79-8]100-3} 98-8]107-0]102-5| 93-1] 86-1] 58-9] 56-9 
SM sgring ss ester see ale eee 16 64-4/111-1/111-7) 91-6] 91-9] 83-6] 98-3] 99-4]100-4] 96-7/102-8] 94-8] 74-0] 74-9 
TPR MOCOSte ee sas te cee ks 52 63-9} 89-1]154-4]129-4/106-3/113-0]101-6|100-2} 97-8} 98-9] 93-9] 89-0] 80-7] 80-2 
VAS Miner elanteeney ie) ae hs 183 67-0}111-3/131-4/117-6]105-8}105-8]101-6] 99-6] 93-6] 90-8] 93-0] 87-8] 80-8 80-3 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 63-8]120-7/155-7|107-5] 94-8} 91-1/100-8} $9-2/102-2] 98-3] 92-9] 84-6] 63-4 61-9 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Nyy) ere sak SOR: cece Seats 276 | 64-8]127-6/156-8]116-7|100-5|103-1]103-8|100-1] 96-3] 95-3] 91-1] 87-2] 74-7] 74-2 





























*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 836) 

1918 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of figures 
in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 1924, 
105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-:0; 1927, 99-0; 
1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92-3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7: 
1918, 107-4; 1919 Ted 1920. 125-4; 1921, 
143°6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7: 1924, 134-6; 


1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0; 19380, 127-6. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919; Siig 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 


163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3: 1996, 172-4: 
1927, 166-9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1930, 


158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost of 
Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been aver- 
aged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 
125-8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 
1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 
105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 
1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again generally lower, sir- 
loin steak averaging 28-9 cents per pound in 
June as compared with 29°3 in May; round 
steak averaging 24-1 cents per pound in June 
and 24-4 cents in May; rib roast averaging 
22-2 cents per pound in June and 22-6 cents 
in May, and shoulder roast averaging 16 cents 
per pound in June and 16:4 cents in May. 
Veal and mutton were also lower in most 
localities, the former being down from an 
average of 18°2 cents per pound to 17:8 cents 
in June and the latter from 26-9 cents in May 


to 26-3 cents in June. Fresh pork was slightly ||) 


higher at an average price of 22-8 cents per 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


. Fuel 
_— Food | and | Rent |Cloth-] Sund-} All 

Light ing ries | items* 
Dec. 1914. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 lll 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919. 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919. 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919. 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919.. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.. 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
mec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.. 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921.. 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.. 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921.. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922. 144 169 151 165 173 157 
dune 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923. 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar, 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926. 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926. 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar, 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927. 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928. 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.. 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929.. 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.. 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930.... 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1930.... 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar, 1930.... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930. . 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930.. 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930.. 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930.. 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930... 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Wet, 1930.... 14] 156 160 148 165 152 
Nov. 1930.... 140 156 160 148 165 q151 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 1931.... 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931.... 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931.... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
Apr. 1931.... 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931.... 116 154 160 137 164 141 
June 1931.... 111 153 159 137 164 139 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. tRevised 


pound. In fresh fish, cod steak, halibut and 
whitefish were slightly lower. Lard was down 
from an average price of 16-1 cents per pound 
in May to 15-2 cents in June as compared 
with a price of 21-4 cents per pound in June, 
1930. 

Eggs were again lower in practically all 
localities, fresh averaging 23:8 cents per dozen 
in June as compared with 25:4 cents in May 
and 35°6 cents in June, 1930; and cooking 
averaging 19-8 cents per dozen in June as 
compared with 20°9 cents in May and 31:7 
cents in June, 1980. Milk was down from an 
average price of 11.3 cents per quart in May 
to 10-8 cents in June. Decreases were re- 
ported from Amherst, Fredericton, Sorel, St. 
Johns, Montreal, Brockville, Belleville, Orillia, 
Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, Windsor, Cobalt, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam, Regina, Prince Albert and Moose Jaw. 
Butter was generally lower, dairy being down 
in the average from 28-9 cents per pound in 
May to 23°7 cents in June, and creamery from 
32°8 cents per pound in May to 27:6 cents in 
June. These prices compare with 34:8 cents 
per pound in June, 1930, for dairy and 38-7 
cents for creamery. Cheese was substantially 
lower at an average price of 23°5 cents per 
pound in June as compared with 26°6 cents 
in May and 32:6 cents in June, 1930. 

Bread was slightly lower at an average price 
of 6-2 cents per pound, decreases being re- 
ported from St. Hyacinthe, Brockville, and 
Chatham. Onions advanced in the average 
from 5 cents per pound in May to 7 cents in 
June while potatoes were slightly lower at an 
average price of $1.01 per ninety pounds as 
compared with $1.08 in May. Evaporated 
apples declined from an average price of 17:7 
cents per pound to 17-2 cents. Granulated 
sugar was lower in some localities, the average 
being 6:2 cents per pound as compared with 
6°3 cents in May. 

Anthracite coal was down from an average 
price of $15.81 per ton in May to $15.76 in 
June. Lower quotations were reported from 
Ottawa, Kingston, Belleville, St. Catharines, 
Woodstock and Sarnia. Hardwood was down 
from an average price of $11.99 per cord in 
May to $11.78 in June. In rent lower quota- 
tions were reported from Three Rivers, 
Oshawa, Sault Ste. Marie, Calgary and Van- 
couver. 

Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 

The movement in grain prices was slightly 
upward in June. No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, averaged 60°7 per bushel as compared 
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with 60:6 the preceding month. In coarse 
grains, western barley advanced from 31 cents 
per bushel to 32.9 cents; flax from $1.06 per 
bushel to $1.07 and rye from 34.2 cents per 
bushel to 35-5 cents. Flour at Toronto de- 
clined from $5.16 per barrel to $5.03. Bran 
and shorts at Montreal were also lower, the 
former being down from $20.31 per ton to 
$17.94 and the latter from $22.31 per ton to 
$18.98. Raw sugar at New York rose from 
$1.20 per hundred pounds to $1.30 while 
granulated at Montreal declined from $4.56 
per hundred pounds to $4.47. Ceylon rubber 
at New York declined from 6°5 cents per 
pound to 6-1 cents. Coffee at Toronto was 
shghtly lower at 14-3 cents per pound. In 
live stock, good steers at Toronto fell from 
$6.07 per hundred pounds in May to $5.85 in 
June but remained unchanged at $5.22 per 
hundred pounds at Winnipeg. Calves at 
Toronto were down from $7.43 per hundred 
pounds to $6.88 and at Winnipeg from $7.33 
per hundred pounds to $6.16. Bacon hogs at 
Toronto were up from $8.25 per hundred 


pounds to $8.56, and at Winnipeg from $7.42 
per hundred pounds to $7.61. Lambs at 
Toronto were substantially lower at $11.04 per 
hundred pounds in June as compared with 
$13.79 in May. Declines in the prices of milk 
paid to producers occurred at Quebec, Ottawa, 
Saskatoon, Regina and Vancouver. Creamery 
butter at Montreal was down from 23:6 cents 
per pound in May to 23-3 cents in June, and 
at Toronto from 23-9 cents in May to 23-4 
cents in June. Fresh eggs at Montreal were 
slightly higher at 25-4 cents per dozen in 
June as compared with 24-1 cents in May. 
Raw cotton at New York was down from an 
average price of 9-4 cents per pound in May 
to 9-1 cents in June. Raw wool was un- 
changed at 15 cents per pound. Hemlock 
lumber was $1 per thousand board feet lower 
at $19. Electrolytic copper at Montreal was 
down from $10.30 per hundred pounds in May 
to $9.68 in June, while tin at Toronto fell 
from 25-8 cents per pound to 25-3 cents. 
Portland cement at Montreal was 6 cents per 
barrel higher at $1.60. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘Te following notes and the accompanying 

tables give the latest formation avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. 

Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 62-8 
for May, a decline of 1-3 per cent for the 
month, and of 14-3 per cent since May, 1930. 
Foods advanced 0-6 per cent while industrial 
materials declined 2-3 per cent, the greatest 
decrease in any one group being one of 4:5 
per cent in wool. 

The Hconomist index number, on the base 
1927=100, was 63-6 for June, showing no 
change from May, decreases in foods being 
offset by advances in minerals, textiles and 
miscellaneous commodities. 

The Statist index number on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 82-2 at the end of May, a de- 
cline of 2-6 per cent from the previous month 
due to substantial declines in vegetable and 
animal foods, minerals and textiles, The fol- 
lowing paragraph is quoted from the Statist 
June 20, 1931:— 

“Our index number of sterling wholesale 
prices underwent a further downward move-+ 
ment last month, the extent of the fall during 
this period amounting to no less than 2-6 per 
cent. By the end of May the index number 


, 


had fallen to 82-2 (average prices in 1867-1877 
being equal to 100), which compares with 
98-8 a year ago and 126-2 at the end of May, 
1928. The latter date may be taken as the 
point of departure of the fall in wholesale 
prices in this country, though the movement 
became greatly accelerated after the New 
York crash in the autumn of 1929. Over the 
three years that have elapsed since the move- 
ment began, wholesale prices in this country 
have fallen by 34-9 per cent, the extent of the 
fall since October, 1929, i.e., since the collapse 
in the American stock markets, amounting to 
exactly 26 per cent. It is interesting to note 
that over the same period of three years re- 
tail food prices have fallen by 18-5 per cent, 
the cost of living figure by 12-1 per cent, and 
the level of nominal wages, as calculated by 
Professor Bowley, by 3 per cent, The latest 
index number of 82-2 is almost identical with 
that recorded for the end of May, 1914 (82:3). 
Since this comparison is in no way vitiated by 
the intrusion of seasonal factors, it may be 
said that wholesale prices in this country have 
on the average fallen to parity with their im- 
mediate pre-war level.” 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Lasour GAZETTE, on the base July, 
1914=100, was 145 at June 1, a decline of 1-4 
per cent for the month due to declines in food, 
clothing and fuel and light; rent and sundries 
were unchanged. 


(Continued on page 854) 
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(Continued from page 846) 
France 


Wuo.psate Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Bureau, on the base 
1914—100 (gold basis) was 97 for May, a de- 
cline of 4 per cent for the month. With the 
exception of an increase in the group “ sugar, 
coffee, cocoa,” all groups contributed to the 
decline. 

Germany 


WHo.psaLe Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base of 
1913100, was 1138-7 for April, a decline of 
0-2 per cent for the month. Agricultural pro- 
ducts advanced 1-5 per cent due to substan- 
tial increases in vegetable foods and fodder. 
With the exception of small increases in hides 
and leather and technical oils and fats, all 
other groups declined, the greatest decline be- 
ing one of 11 per cent in rubber. 

Cost or Livina—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 137-3 for May, 
an increase of 0-1 per cent for the month due 
to a small increase in food prices. Heat and 
light, clothing and sundries were all lower 
than for April and rent was unchanged. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913=1000, was 1417 for April, a decline 
of 1-1 per cent for the month, the only group 
showing an increase was metals and their pro- 
ducts. 


United States 


Wuo.esatp Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 71-3 for May, a fall of 2-7 per 
cent for the month, the principal declines be- 
ing in farm products, foods and building ma- 
terials. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913100, was 101-1 for June, a decline of 
1:7 per cent for the month. All groups con- 
tributed to this decline. 


Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sums 
total of the prices per pound of 96 commodi- 
ties of common consumption, was $8-7756 at 
July 1, an increase of 1:5. per cent for the 
month. With the exception of a slight in- 
crease in April, 1931, this is the first advance 
noted since October, 1929. Advances were 
noted in fruits, hides and leather, textiles, 
metals, coal and coke, oils and miscellaneous 
commodities. On the other hand, breadstuffs, 
live stock, provisicns, naval stores and build- 
ing materials declined, while chemicals and 
drugs were unchanged. 


Cost or Livina-—In the accompanying table, 
the base of the index number of the National 
Industrial Conference Board has been changed 
from 1918=100 as previously published to the 
new base 1923=100. The index number for 
May, on the base 19283—=100, was 86-9, a de- 
cline of 1:5 per cent for the month, all groups 
showing deereases from the April level. 


ee 


Automobile Accidents in Canada 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 
1,289 deaths (preliminary figures) from auto- 
mobile accidents throughout Canada in 1930 
as against 1,300 in 1929, 1,082 in 1928, 865 in 
1927 and 606 in 1926. The figure for 1930 
gives a proportion of 13-0 deaths per 100,000 
population. The corresponding rates were 13-3 
in 1929, 11-2 in 1928, 9-1 in 1927, and 6-5 in 
1926. British Columbia had the heaviest rate 
of any province in 1930, 18-6 per 100,000, 
while New Brunswick was second with 17-0 
and Ontario third with 15-6 per 100,000. Sas- 
katchewan had the lowest rate, 5-8 per 100,000. 

The City of Montreal had 136 automobile 
deaths in 1930 as against 151 in 1929, Toronto 
68 deaths in 1930 as compared with 107 in 
1929, Winnipeg 30 deaths in 1930 and 25 in 
1929, Vancouver 43 in 1930 and 45 in 1929. 
Deaths occurring in cities from automobile 


accidents are not in every case the results of 
accidents which took place within the city 
limits, as those injured in accidents outside of 
cities are frequently hurried to city hospitals. 

In the Registration Area of United States 
for the year 1929, the latest yet available, the 
rate was 25:4 per 100,000 population. 





The headquanters of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions was transferred 
from Amsterdam to Berlin early in July. When 
the International was originally organized in 
1901, the headquarters were located in Berlin 
and continued there until the outbreak of war 
in 1914 when the organization ceased to func- 
tion. With its re-organization in 1919, the 
headquarters were established at Amsterdam. 
The Stockholm Congress of 1930 decided that 
the seat of the I.F.T.U. should be removed to 
Berlin. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Workman’s Right of Wages for Period of 
Enforced Absence 


At the beginning of 1930 a farmer in Sas- 
katchewan hired a workman as a farm labourer 
for the whole year for $450 with room and 
board. No agreement was made as to when 
or how the wages were to be paid, but the 
employer from time to time paid the hired 
man small sums on account. The latter was 
permitted to go to his home for week-ends, 
and on September 14, while at home on a 
weekly visit, he was seriously injured by a 
bull, and was unable to return to his employ- 
ment for seven weeks. On November 1, the 
employee returned to resume his work, but 
was then informed by the farmer that another 
man had been hired in his place. The hired 
man thereupon brought action in the District 
Court to recover the sum of $256.60, being the 
amount of his wages for the entire year and 
$30 per month for value of his board and 
lodging, less the amounts he had received 
from the defendant in cash, and the value of 
the board and lodging for the time he was 
at work. 

Judge Doak allowed the plaintiff’s claim in 
part. “The plantiff’s claim,” he said, “may be 
conveniently considered under three head- 
ings (1) Wages actually due to him up to 
September 14; (2) Wages from September 14 
to November 1, the period of his absence; 
and (3) Wages subsequent to November 1. 
With regard to the first, the plaintiff's wages 
at the agreed rate would work out to $37.50 
a month and for eight and one-half months 
this would come to $318.75. The defendant 
has paid the plaintiff $304.50, and there is 
therefore due to him upon this account, the 
sum of $14.25. 

“Considerable difficulty arises in connection 
with the second claim. It is contended by the 
plaintiff that he is entitled to receive wages 
during the period of his enforced absence on 
the ground that performance of the contract 
by him should be excused under the circum- 
stances. The principle relied upon by the 
plaintiff is stated in 20 Halsbury, p. 84, in the 
following language: 

‘A servant is entitled to his wages or salary 
during absence through temporary illness, pro- 
vided that the contract of service remains in 
existence during that time, and that he is ready 
and willing to carry out his duties, save for the 
incapacity produced by the illness.’ ” 

Judge Doak cited precedents which 
showed that this principle applies even in a 
case where the illness has been brought on 
by the imprudence or misconduct of the ser- 
vant, there being, however, one exception to 
its application, namely, that when the illness 


of the servant goes to the root of the contract 
there is ground for a rescission. “In the 
present case,” the judge proceeded, “the ill- 
ness of the plaintiff did not in my opinion 
go to the root of the contract so as to justify 
rescission by the defendant or grounds for 
allowing him to consider that the contract 
was at an end. I am of the opinion however 
that in order to recover wages during the 
period of his enforced absence the plaintiff 
must go further than merely showing that his 
absence was unavoidable. An examination of 
the authorities to which I have referred shows 
the reason for the decisions which were 
arrived at in those particular cases. Thus in 
Cuckson v. Stones, supra Campbell, J. at p. 
256, says: 

“We think that want of ability to serve for 
a week would not, of necessity, be an answer to 
a claim for a week’s wages, if in truth the 
pispad was ready and willing to serve had he 

een able to do so, and was only prevented 
from serving during the week by the visitation 
of God, the contract to serve never having been 
determined.” 

Having cited other judgments to a similar 
effect Judge Doak continued: “This is but 
an illustration of the general principle that 
where there is impossibility of performance 
due to an act of God, the promisor is 
excused; and illness is recognized as falling 
within that category. In my opinion, how- 
ever, it is necessary to go further than this 
and enquire whether the particular illness 
which rendered the plaintiff incapable of per- 
forming the contract was due to an act of 
God, so called, or otherwise. A number of 
illustrations are given as to the meaning of 
the term “Act of God” in 7 Halsbury, p. 428, 
and the definition there given is: 

‘An act of God, in the legal sense of the 
term, may be defined as an _ extraordinary 
occurrence or circumstances which could not 
have been foreseen and which could not have 
been guarded against.’ 

“Tt is because illness ordinarily comes within 
the scope of this definition that it has to 
be considered an act of God, excusing the 
promisor from the performance of his con- 
tract, but it appears to me that it would be 
otherwise in the case where the illness could 
not be ascribed to some unforesen occurrence 
which could not reasonably be guarded against 
but was due to an accident arising out of the 
ordinary scope of the persons’ occupation or 
business. The most common illustration of 
the difference between the two cases is to be 
seen in the cases arising out of perils of the 
a 

“Bearing in mind the distinction above 
pointed out it appears to me that the illness 
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of the plaintiff in the present case cannot 
be said to be due to an ‘act of God,’ but 
rather to one of the ordinary perils to which 
the plaintiff as a farm labourer was ex- 
posed, and it apears to me that it makes 
no difference whether this accident occurred 
to him when he was working for the defendant 
or was working in his own behalf. For these 
reasons I am of the opinion that the plaintiff 
is not excused from performance of his con- 
tract by reason of the accident and that his 
right to recover wages for the period during 
which he was absent must depend upon other 
considerations. 


“Tt must be admitted in the first place that 
the contract was not terminated by the plain- 
tiff’s illness, for the defendant visited the 
plaintiff at various times during his illness, 
and never until November 1, or about that 
time, indicated any intention to rescind the 
contract. ...I1 think I may take it that the 
promises in this case were mutual and not 
independent, that is to say, the plaintiff’s 
right to recover wages would depend upon 
his doing the work which entitled him to re- 
cover them and if the plaintiff had never done 
any work at all undoubtedly there would be 
no right of recovery, for the performance of 
his share of the contract was a condition pre- 
cedent to his right to recover. 
contract is an entire one to work for the 
whole year and the plaintiff worked for eight 
and one half months, and the defendant 
therefore received a substantial part of the 
consideration for his promise. In the next 
place, even assuming the illness of the plain- 
tiff gave the defendant the right to elect to 
treat the contract as at an end, he did not 
treat 16 as at an end unil the time when the 
plaintiff was ready to resume work under it. 


“For these reasons I am of the opinion 
that even if the performance by the plaintiff 
was 2 condition precedent to his right to 
recover, the defendant is not now in a posi- 
tion to treat it as anything more than a claim 
for damages for the plaintifi’s failure to per- 
form. The contract remained in existence 
until the defendant rescinded on November 1 
and the plaintiff is entitled to recover under 
it the wages which were due to him from 
the period from September 14 to November 
1, subject to the defendant’s right to recover 
damages against him. 


“Coming now to consider the third ground 
which the plaintiff has for recovery the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeal of this prov- 
ince in Peidl v. Bonas* appears to be con- 


*Lasour GAzerre, May, 1931, page 622. 


clusive. The plaintiff has asked for judgment 
for the wages due to him from November 1 
until the end of the year, but the decision 
referred to shows that he is not entitled to 
more than one month’s wages. The plaintiff’s 
board and room formed a part of the con- 
sideration in his contract and he is in my 
opinion entitled to recover this in addition 
to the actual amount of money he was to 
recelve.... 

“The result will be that the plaintiff will 
be entitled to the following amounts:— 
Balance of wages to September 14.. .. $ 14.25 
Value of wages and board and room 

for seven weeks from September 14 


to November 1, at $37.50 per month 
for wages, and $30 per month for 


) board and (roomie ss ae seit ee LORDS 
One month’s wages to which the plain- 
tiff is entitled in lieu of notice.. .. 37.50 
Board for the same period.. .. . 30.00 
Total... JacemacGlOls30 


The judgment pointed out that the defend- 
ant had not counterclaimed against the plain- 
tiff for damages due to the failure of the 
latter to carry out his contract in full, and 
permitted him to amend his pleadings to set 
up this counterclaim. The counterclaim was 
allowed to the extent of $109.55, being the 
value of the plaintiff’s services of which the 
defendant was deprived during the period of 
the contract. 

Heinbigner versus Kinzel, Saskatchewan, 
1931, Western Weekly Reports, Vol. 2, page 
544, 





Contract entered into on Sunday held 
Invalid 


Action was taken in the Yale County Court, 
British Columbia, by the manager of a 
dairy farm for wages and a percentage of 
profits alleged to be due to him by the terms 
of a contract that had been made on a 
Sunday. The plaintiff had been engaged to 
manage a dairy farm near Kamloops for one 
year at a monthly salary of $100, with 10 per 
cent of the profits earned by the concern 
during the period of his management. An 
express condition of the contract was that 
the defendants were to take over from the 
plaintiff his herd of Jersey cows. This was 
agreed to, and the bargain was orally com- 
pleted on Sunday, March 23, 1930. The 
plaintiff about October 16 received notice of 
his dismissal. 

The defendant claimed that the agreement 
was illegal, having been made on a Sunday, 
and that it was in contravention of section 4 
of the Lord’s Day Act, Revised Statutes of 
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Canada, 1927, chapter 123. This section reads 
as follows:— 

4. It shall not be lawful for any person on 
the Lord’s Day, except as provided herein, or 
in any provincial Act or law now or hereafter 
in force, to sell or offer for sale or purchase 
any goods, chattels, or other personal property, 
or any real estate, or to carry on or transact 
any business of his ordinary calling, or in 
connection with such calling, or for gain to do, 
or employ any other person to do, on that day, 
es work, business, or labour. R.S., ¢. 153, 
s. 5. 

Judge Swanson, referring to the owners’ 
undertaking to buy the plaintiff’s herd, said 
that there was a completed contract to sell 
made on that day, and that “the very object 
which Parliament must have had in mind 
was to prohibit and penalize just such a com- 
mercial transaction made on the Lord’s Day. 
If there is illegality in this phase of the 
contract, the whole contract must go by the 
board and be declared unlawful or illegal. If 
the contract is illegal the Court, solely on the 
grounds of public policy, will decline to 
recognize it, or any rights or claims alleged to 
be possessed by plaintiff for any alleged 
breach of it.” 

“ At the opening of the case,” His Honour 
continued, “I felt it my duty to call the 
attention of counsel to the provisions of the 
Lord’s Day Act although the Act was not 
pleaded by defendants. For these reasons I 
hold that this action must be dismissed with 
costs.” 

Lister versus Burns and Co. (British Colum- 
bia) 1931, Dominion Law Reports, Vol. 3, 
page 105. 


Employer Responsible for providing Safe 
Conditions of Work 


A millwright in a paper mill in Quebec 
sustained serious injuries when he fell nine 
or ten feet from a scaffold on to a concrete 
floor. Immediately after the fall one of the 
supports of the scaffold broke and fell on him, 
causing him further injuries. The Workmen’s 
Compensation not being applicable to his 
case the workman brought an action against 
the employer under the common law, claiming 
$16,000 in damages. In the first hearing be- 
fore a jury the plaintiff was allowed $11,000. 
The decision was set aside on appeal, but on 
further appeal the Court of King’s Bench 
reversed the decision of the Superior Court. 
It was held that the employer had not dis- 
charged the duty which he owed the workman, 
as, notwithstanding that the latter was an 
experienced man, there was a duty to provide 
him with safe access to his work. The jury 
had found that the defendant failed to pro- 
vide proper and safe scaffoldings, and that fact 
was sufficient to bring the case within the 


terms of article 1053 of the Civil Code, which 
reads :— 

1053. Every person capable of discerning 
right from wrong is responsible for the damage 
caused by his fault to another, whether by 


Cee act, imprudence, neglect or want of 
S111, 

Cote versus Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Company (Quebec) 1931, Rapports 


Judiciatres (Cour du Banc du Roi), volume 
50, page 527. 





A workman employed by an express com- 
pany at Montreal, was one of a party which 
was engaged in moving a steel plate ten feet 
long, seven feet high, and two feet thick, and 
weighing over half a ton. When the plate 
tilted some of the men dropped their hold, 
and the workman was pinned to the ground, 
sustaining injuries which resulted in permanent 
disability amounting to 50 per cent of his 
former earning capacity. In an action brought 
by the workman against the company for 
damages the Superior Court held that the 
injury was purely accidental and that no 
blame attached to anyone; but on appeal by 
the plaintiff the Court of Appeals concluded 
that the foreman of the gang of workmen had 
been at fault, because out of several methods 
of moving the steel plate he chose one which 
was extremely dangerous. The judgment of 
the lower court was therefore set aside and 
damages of $10,000 were awarded to the 
plaintiff. 





California Law limiting Free Speech 
declared invalid 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a judgment rendered by Chief Justice 
Hughes on May 18, 1931, reversed a decision 
by the California courts under which a young 
woman had been convicted under the “ anti- 
Red Flag” section of the Penal Code of 
California. This Code provides as follows:— 

“ Any person who displays a red flag, banner 
or badge or any flag, badge, banner or device 
of any color or form whatever in any public 
place or in any meeting place or public 
assembly, or from or on any house, building or 
window, as a sign, symbol or emblem of opposi- 
tion to “organized government, or as an invita- 
tion or stimulus to -anarchistic action, or as 
an aid to propaganda that is of a seditious 
character, is guilty of a felony.” 

The defendant, a member of the Young 
Communist League, was convicted by a jury 
under this section, which mentions three 
illegal punposes in connection with the display 
of the red flag; (1) as a sign of opposition to 
organized government; (2) as an invitation 
to anarchistic action; and (3) as an aid to 
seditious propaganda. The District Court of 
Appeals held that the first purpose described 
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in the statute, i., displaying the banner “as 


a sign, symbol or emblem of opposition to 
organized government” would, taken by it- 
self, not constitute a violation of the statute; 
or if that in itself were considered to be a 
crime under the statute, then to that extent 
the statute would be unconstitutional. Mere 
opposition to organized government, the Court 
held, may be construed to include peaceful 
and orderly opposition to a government as 
organized. The language does not necessarily 
embrace any purpose to overthrow govern- 
ment by force or violence. The first purpose 
in the statute, therefore, considered iby itself 
alone, would make the statute unconstitu- 
tional, But the District Court of Appeals 
held that the second and third purposes 
clearly contemplated resort to violence and 
sedition and were within the power of the 
State to punish. So, disregarding the first 
clause of the statute and upholding the other 
clauses, the conviction of the appellant was 
sustained by the California Court of Appeal. 

Chief Justice Hughes, having reviewed the 
decision of the California Court, proceeded as 
follows:— 

“We are unable to agree with this disposi- 
tion of the case. The verdict against tthe 
appellant was a general one. It did not speci- 
fy the ground upon which it rested. As there 
were three purposes set forth in the statute, 
and the jury was instructed that their verdict 
might be given with respect to any one of 
them, independently considered, it is im- 
possible to say under which clause of the 
statute the conviction was obtained. If any 
one of these clauses, which the State Court has 
held to be separable, was invalid, it cannot be 
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determined upon this record that the appel- 
lant was not convicted under that clause. It 
follows that instead of its being permissible to 
hold, with the State court, that the verdict 
could be sustained if any one of the clauses 
of the statute were found to be valid, the 
necessary conclusion from the manner in which 
the case was sent to the jury is that, if any 
of the clauses in question is invalid under 
the Federal Constitution, the conviction can- 
not be upheld..... 

“We are thus brought to the question 
whether any one of the three clauses, as con- 
strued by the State court, is upon its face 
repugnant to the Federal Constitution so 
that it could not constitute a lawful founda- 
tion for a criminal prosecution. The princi- 
ples to be applied have been clearly set forth 
in our former decisions. It has been deter- 
mined that the conception of liberty under 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment embraces the right of free speech. 
The right is not an absolute one, and the 
State in the exercise of its police power may 
punish the abuse of this freedom. There is 
no question but that the State may thus pro- 
vide for the punishment of those who indulge 
in uttteramces which incite to violence and 
crime and threaten the overthrow of organized 
government by unlawful means. There is no 
constitutional immunity for such conduct ab- 
horrent to our institutions. We have no 
reason to doubt the validity of the second 
and third clauses of the statute as construed 
by the State court to relate to such incite- 
ments to violence.” 

The Court remanded the case for further 
proceedings not inconsistent with its opinion. 


Mothers’ Allowances in Nova Scotia 


The first annual report of the director ad+ 
ministering the Mothers’ Allowanices Act of 
Nova Scotia reviews the operation of this 
legislation since its enactment (the provisions 
of the Act were outlined in the Lazsour 
Gazertr, August, 19380, page 915). 

While the Act was passed on April 30, 1930, 
it did not come into force for the actual pay- 
ment of allowances until October 1, 1930. 
Accordingly no allowances were paid during 
the financial year ending September 30, 1930, 
but, as is pointed out, all the work incidental 
to the receipt and investigation of applica- 
tions came within that year. Therefore, gen- 
eral statistics are presented as well as a 
financial statement respecting allowances for 
the month of October, 1930. 

The statistics indicate that there were 1,170 
formal applications received as well as a num- 
ber of personal applications. There were 426 


applications declared ineligible, and 706 ap- 
proved, while in 38 cases decision was defer- - 
red. The total amount paid in the month of 
October to 706 approved applicants was 
$22,143.50, being an average per family of 
$31.32. The total number of dependent 
children beneficiaries was 2,232, the average 
number of dependent children per family 
being 3-2. 

The director points out that according to 
indications the total number of mothers in 
receipt of allowances will exceed 900 before 
the end of the current year, and that the re- 
quirements to pay the allowances will approxi- 
mate $340,000, with a further sum of $21,222 
tor administration purposes. 

Included also is the report of the Advisory 
Commission, which describes the method of 
dealing with applications and the general 
work of the office. 
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FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL LABOUR DEPARTMENTS, BOARDS, 
COMMISSIONS, ETC., IN CANADA 


Dominion of Canada 


Department of Labour: 

Ottawa. 

Minister, The Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson. 

Deputy Minister, H. H. Ward. 

Assistant Deputy Minister, Gerald H. Brown. 

Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, H. H. 
Ward, Registrar. 

Fair Wages on Federal Public Works. 

Chief Conciliation Officer, M. S. Campbell. 

Employment Service of Canada, R. A. Rigg, 
Director. 

Dominion Unemployment Relief, H. Here- 
ford, Director. 

Dominion Government Annuities, E. G. 
Blackadar, Superintendent. 

Old Age Pensions. 

Technical Education. 

Combines Investigation Act, F. A. McGregor, 


Registrar. 
Labour Gazette, J. H. Magee, Associate 
Editor. 


Statistical Branch, C. W. Bolton, Chief. 

Labour Intelligence Branch, Frank J. Plant, 
Chief. 

International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations). 

Library and Research, Miss M. Mackintosh. 


Nova Scotia 


Department of Public Works and Mines: 
Halifaz, NWS. 
Premier and Minister, The Hon. Gordon S. 
Harrington. 
Deputy Minister, Norman McKenzie. 


Employment Service: 
. J. Cotter, Provincial 
Halifax. 
Walter A. Weir, New Glasgow. 
Miss H.-L. Caldwell, Halifax. 
Charles McCush, Sydney. 


Mothers’ Allowance Board: 
E. H. Blois, Chairman, Halifax. 
Mrs. HE. M. Bell, New Glasgow. 
Mrs. H. A. Staynior, Halifax. 
Mrs. E. C. Frawley, Halifax. 
P. J. Moriarty, Halifax. 


Workmen's Compensation Board: 
F. L. Milner, K.C., Chairman, Halifax. 
F. W. Armstrong, Vice Chairman, Halifax. 
John J. Joy, Halifax. 


Minimum Wage Board: 
H. EH. Mahon, Chairman, Halifax. 
Mrs. K. A. Seanlon, Halifax. 
Mrs. Jean U. Fielding, Windsor. 
Paws Healy; Ebalitax, 
Rodd Kerr, Glace Bay. 


Director of Child Welfare: 
E. H. Blois, Halifax. 


Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities: 
Robert T. Maclireith, Chairman, Halifax. 
Arthur W. Roberts, Vice-Chairman, Bridge- 

water. 


J. S. Roper, Halifax. 


Department of Public Health: 
Halifax, N.S. 
Minister, The Hon. G. H. Murphy. 
Deputy Minister, Dr. T. Ives Byrne. 


Superintendent, 


New Brunswick 


Department of Health and Labour: 
Fredericton, N.B. 
John Kenny, Factory Inspector, Saint John. 
The Workmen's Compensation Board, Saint 
John: 
John A. Sinclair, Chairman. 
Frank G. Robinson, Vice-chairman. 
James L. Sugrue, Commissioner. 


Quebec 


Department of Public Works and Labour: 

Quebec, P.Q. 

Minister, The Hon. J. N. Francoeur, Quebec. 

Deputy Minister and Chief Inspector of In- 
dustrial Establishments and Public Build- 
ings, Louis Guyon, 97 Notre Dame Street 
East, Montreal. 

Deputy Chief Inspector, Alfred Robert, 97 
Notre Dame Street East, Montreal. 

General Superintendent of Provincial Em- 
ployment Bureaux, Joseph Ainey, 92 St. 
James Street East, Montreal. 


Women’s Minimum Wage Commission: 

Gustav Francq, Chairman, 59 Notre Dame 
Street East, Montreal. 

Alfred Crowe, Secretary, 231 St. Paul Street, 
Quebec. 

N. 8S. Walsh, Chief Examiner of Steam Boil- 
ers and Stationary Engineers, 88 St. James 
Street East, Montreal. 

Stationary Engineers, 88 St. James Street 

East, Montreal. 

J. N. Mochon, Chief Electrical Examiner, 96 

St. James Street East, Montreal. 


Workmen's Compensation Commission: 
Address: 73 Grande Allée, Quebec, P.Q. 
Robert Taschereau, K.C., President. 

O. E. Sharp. 
O. G. Molleur, Secretary. 


Ontario 


Department of Labour: 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 
Minister, The Hon. J. D. Monteith. 
Deputy Minister, A. W. Crawford. 
Senior Investigator, Miss Marion Findlay. 
Chief Inspector, Factory Inspection Branch, 
James T. Burke. 
Chief Inspector, Boiler 
D. M. Medcalf. 
Board of Examiners, Stationary and Hoisting 
Engineers, J. M. Brown, Chairman. 
Inspector, Apprenticeship Branch, A. W. 
Crawford. 
Inspector of Caisson Work, F. A. Swarbrick. 
Mechanical and Safety Engineer, William 
Burns, 
Employment Service: 
H. C. Hudson, General Superintendent, On- 
tario Offices. 


Minimum Wage Board: 
Dr. J. W. MacMillan, Chairman. 
R. A. Stapells. 
H. G.. Fester. 
Miss Margaret Stephen. 
One position vacant. 
Address of Board: Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. 


Inspection Branich, 
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“Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
Victor A. Sinclair, K.C., Chairman. 
Henry J. Halford, Vice- chairman. 
Roles A. Kingston, Commissioner. 

. B. Wormith, Secretary. 
- Norman Dean, Statistician. 
F. W. Graham, Claims Officer. 
D. E. Bell, Medical Officer. 
J. M. Bremner, Medical Officer. 
ali, Hazlewood, Medical Officer. 
Address of Board: Metropolitan Building, 
Toronto. 


Mothers’ Allowances Commission: 
Dr. David Jamieson, Chairman. 
Miss Belle Thompson, Vice Chairman. 
Mrs. Minnie Singer. 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. J. Murphy, K.C. 
Mr. A. J. Reynolds. 


Old Age Pensions: 
Dr. David Jamieson, Chairman. 
Mr. J. A. Ellis, Commissioner. 


Manitoba 


Bureaw of Labour: 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Minister of Public Works, The Hon. W. R. 
Clubb. 
Secretary of Labour, Edward McGrath. 
Chief Inspector, Arthur MacNamara. 


Fair Wage Board: 
A. MacNamara, Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Public Works, Chairman. 
J. W. Morley. 
E. Claydon. 
Thos. J. Williams. 
C. J. Harding. 


Minimum Wage Board: 
George N. Jackson, Chairman. 
Mrs. Edna M. Nash. 
James Winning. 
Mrs. Jessie Maclennon. 
E. R. Kennedy. 
Address of Bureau: Winnipeg. 
Elevator and Hoist Board: 
E. McGrath, Chairman. 
A. Steveniton. 
eA Ehaxps 
W. J. Easterbrook. 
S. E. Howarth. 


Cinema Projectors’ Board: 
E. McGrath, Chairman. 
George Graham. 

V. Armand. 


Engineers’ Board: 
H. W. Cooper, Chairman. 
H. Carry. 
T. Powers. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
C. K. Newcombe, Commissioner. 
George E. Carpenter, Director. 
J. L. McBride, Director. 
Nicholas Fletcher, Secretary. 
P. V. E. Jones, Assistant Secretary. 
Address of Board: Winnipeg. 


Old Age Pensions Branch: 
Se 


Employment Service: 
J. A. Bowman, General Superintendent. 


Hamilton, Superintendent, Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan 


Department of Railways, Labour and Indus- 
tries, Regina, Sask. 
Minister, The Hon. John A. Merkley. 
Deputy Minister, Thos. M. Molloy. 


Government Employment: . 
G. E. Tomsett, General Superintendent. 


Minimum Wage Board: 
A. J. Wickens, K.C., Chairman, Moose Jaw. 
Mrs. Ethel M. Henderson, Moose Jaw. 
Mrs. Grace Chandler, Regina. 
Ralph Heseltine, Regina. 
Stanley Edwards, Saskatoon. 
Thos. M. Molloy, Secretary (Deputy Minister 
of Railways, Labour and Industries). 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
N. R. Craig, K.C., Chairman. 
Robt. Banbury. 

A. Higgins. 
Thos. L. Elliott, Secretary. 


Old Age Pensions: 
Edward Oliver, Superintendent. 


Alberta 


Bureau of Labour: 
Edmonton, Alta. 

Commissioner of Labour, W. Smitten. 
Chief Boiler Inspector, F. W. Hobson. 
Chief Factory Inspector, H. M. Bishop. 
Chief Theatre Inspector, G. P. Barber. 
Chief Mine Inspector, A. A. Millar. 
Employment Service, Wm. Carnill, Director. 


Minimum Wage Board: 


A. A. Carpenter, Chairman. 
W. Smitten, Commissioner of Labour, 
tary. 


Secre- 


Workmen's Compensation Board: 
Alex. Ross, Chairman. 
Walter F. McNeill, Commissioner. 
James A. Kinney, Commissioner. 
Frederick D. Noble. Secretary. 
Address of Board: Administration Build- 
ing, Edmonton, 


Old Age Pensions: 


Administered by Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, A. Blackie, Superintendent. 


British Columbia 


Department of Labour: 
Victoria, B.C. 
Minister, The Hon. W. A. McKenzie. 
Deputy Minister, Adam Bell, Victoria. 
Chief Factories Inspector, W. T. Hamilton, 
Vancouver. 


Employment Service: 


J. H. MeVety, 
Vancouver. 


General Superintendent, 


Minimum Wage (for females) Board: 


Adam Bell Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Chairman. 

Mrs. Helen G. MacGill. 

Thos. Mathews. 


Miss Mabel Agnes Cameron, Secretary. 
Norman deWolfe Lyons. 


Jury, 1931 


Hours of Work Board: 


Adam Bell, Deputy Minister 
_ Chairman. 

Robt. Morrison. 

Norman deWolfe Lyons. 


of Labour, 


Minimum Wage (for males) Board: 
Adam Bell, Deputy Minister 
Chairman. 
Geo. H. Cowan. 
Norman deWolfe Lyons. 


of Labour, 
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Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
E. 8. H. Winn, K.C., Chairman. 
Parker Williams. 
Hugh B. Gilmour. 
F. W. Hinsdale, Secretary. 
Address of Board: 411 Dunsmuir Street, 
Vancouver. 


Old Age Pensions Department: 


Administered by Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, H. L. Greenwood, Secretary. 


AMENDMENT TO DOMINION OLD AGE PENSIONS ACT 


Increased Federal Contribution—System to be Established on 
Contributory Basis 


MPLEMENTING an announcement made 
on June 1, during his budget address in 
the House of Commons, the Right Hon. R. B. 
Bennett, on July 20, introduced legislation to 
provide for increasing the federal grant to- 
wards the cost of old age pensions. The 
government bill was preceded by a resolu- 
tion which was adopted in the terms follow- 
Anges — 

“That it is expedient to amend the Old Age 
Pensions Act by increasing the amount of the 
payment to the provinces for old age pensions 
from one-half to seventy-five per cent of the net 
sum paid out during the preceding quarter by 
such province for pensions, and to provide for 
the examination and audit of expenditures in 
the province and the accounts relating thereto.” 

The Bill (which is entitled an Act to amend 
the Old Age Pensions Act) details the intent 


of the measure in the following preamble :— 

“Whereas by section three of the Old Age 
Pensions Act it is amongst other things provided 
that an agreement may be made with any proy- 
ince for the payment to such province quarterly 
of an amount equal to one-half of the net sum 
paid out during the preceding quarter by such 
province for pensions pursuant to a provincial 
statute in that behalf; and whereas it is desir- 
able that the system of Old Age Pensions shall 
be established on a contributory basis as a 
national undertaking; and whereas, pending the 
taking of the decennial census of 1931 and ob- 
taining such information therefrom as will en- 
able the necessary actuarial computations to be 
made, it is desirable and would be of advan- 
tage to the Dominion to augment the national 
contributions.” 

In the ensuing debate, the Prime Minister, 
after indicating that the chief change in the 
amending enactment was the provision for a 
federal contribution of 75 per cent instead of 
50 per cent as formerly, stated: “In any event 
the whole proposal is but temporary in char- 
acter, and contemplates a contributory system 
to old age pensions as was mentioned in the 
House of Commons when the Old Age Pen- 
sion bill was under consideration. For that 
reason this provision has been made for the 


year.” 
The Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 


after pointing out that the measure meant 


“a considerable increase in the amount of 
money to be handed over from the federal 
treasury to the provinces for their adminis- 
tration,” suggested that if it was the ultimate 
intention of the present administration to 
pay 100 per cent of the old age pensions cost 
then the time was opportune to “consider the 
desirability of having the entire fund admin- 
istered by the federal government.” This fac- 
tor, he considered, might lead to the necessity 
of amending the British North America Act 
so as “to give the Federal Government the 
right without delay to administer the entire 
old age pension law.” 

Dealing with this phase of the subject the 
Prime Minister stated:— 

“My own view is that no amendment to 
the British North America Act is required to 
deal with this problem on one phase of it, 
and in the preamble to the bill I have indi- 
cated that the census of the year will form 
the basis of actuarial computations that would 
warrant a contributory system on a national 
scale being embarked upon... . As the matter 
stands, I know of no constitutional impedi- 
ment to the federal parliament voting 50 per 
cent of the sums paid by the provinces to old 
age pensions. I think it will be agreed that if 
there ig no constitutional impediment against 
paying 50 per cent, there is none with respect 
to paying 75 per cent, and it is clear that it 
is not only probable but almost certain that 
there will be an increase in the payments made 
under this statute by reason of other prov- 
inces, now that the sum has been increased 
to the amount I have mentioned, availing 
themselves of its provisions. In the meantime 
I assure the committee that the whole problem 
is being considered from the angle of a con- 
tributory system predicated upon an actuarial 
valuation of the liabilities that would be in- 
volved. That is not as simple as perhaps 
would appear from the mere statement of it, 
but this year’s census will enable us to deter- 
mine with some degree of exactitude what is 
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involved, and if there are any constitutional 
limitations upon our activities in that direc- 
tion, I think the house will be only too glad 
to remove them. I do not contemplate any 
difficulty on that score.” 

The Prime Minister added that what he had 
in mind was “that this and allied social insur- 
ance matters might be administered by a com- 
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mission that would have the powers of a body 
corporate, but that would administer the act 
as a federal undertaking. My own view is 
that there is no constitutional difficulty in the 
way of administering such an act as a federal 
undertaking on a contributory basis.” 

After debate, the Bill was given its first 
reading. — 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of July showed a slightly 
upward tendency, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, which tabulated returns 
from 7,803 firms (each employing a minimum 
of 15 persons) in all imdustries’except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly specialized 
business. The staffs of these firms aggre- 
gated 940,222 workers, or 1,794 more than 
the number they employed on June 1. The 
index (based upon the average for the 
calendar year 1926 as 100) rose from 103.6 in 
the preceding month, to 103.8 in the month 
under review, as compared with 118.9, 124.7, 
117.7, 109.7, 105.0, 98.0, 97.1, 100.7, 92.2 and 
88.6 at the beginning of July in 1930, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1928, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. At the begining of July, 
1931, the unemployment percentage reported 
to the Department of Labour by local trade 
unions was 16.3 in contrast with 16.2 per 
cent at the beginning of June, 1931, and 10.6 
per cent at the beginning of July, 1980. The 
July percentage was based on the returns 
received by the Department of Labour from 
1,849 labour organizations with an aggregate 
membership of 200,505 persons. Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
indicated a decline in the volume of business 
transacted during June when compared with 
May, but a slight increase in comparison with 
the transactions recorded during June last 
year. Vacancies in June, 1931, numbered 
27.183, applications 56,113 and placements in 
regular and casual employment 25,973. 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty-nine cities was again 
slightly lower at $8.11 for July as compared 
with $8.16 for June; $10.91 for July, 1930; 
$10.98 for July, 1929; $10.80 for July, 1928; 
$10.92 for July, 1927; $11.07 for July, 1926; 
$10.49 for July, 1925; $9.91 for July, 1924; 
$10.17 for July, 1928; $10.27 for July, 1922; 
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$10.96 for July, 1921; $16.84 for July, 1920; 
$13 for July, 1918, and $7.42 for July, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
slightly lower at 71.7 for July as compared 
with 72.2 for June; 85.3 for July, 1980; 97.2 
for July, 1929; 96.0 for July, 1928; 98.5 for 
July, 1927, and 100.1 for July, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by in- 
dustrial disputes in Canada in July was much 
less than that in the preceding month, but 
was greater than the corresponding loss in 
July, 1980. Five disputes were in progress 
at some time during the month, involving 
689 workers, and resulting in the loss of 8,044 
working days. Corresponding figures for 
June, 1931, were: ten disputes, 1,209 workers, 
and 22,439 working days; and for July, 1930, 
six disputes, 196 workers, and 2,152 working 
days. 


During July the Depart- 


Industrial ment of Labour received 
Disputes a report from the Board 
Investigation of Conciliation and Invest- 
Act igation appointed in con- 

nection with the dispute 
between the Mohawk Bituminous Mines, 


Limited, and certain of its employees, mem- 
bers of the local union of District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America. Two new applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards were 
received during the month, while one of the 
applications already noted was withdrawn. 
The report of the Board above mentioned, 
together with an account of the proceedings 
during the month, will be found on page 875 
of this issue. 


An Ordinance “to provide 


Settlement of for the Investigation and 


industrial Settlement of Industrial 
disputes in Disputes” was enacted by 
Ceylon the Governor of Ceylon on 


March 29, 1931. The Ordin- 
ance provides that the Governor may at any 
time appoint a Commission to conduct an 
enquiry into any matter relating to industry 
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(which is defined as including trade and agri- 
culture). In the case of an existing or appre- 
hended industrial dispute, the Controller of 
Labour (an official appointed by the Gover- 
nor) may appoint a Conciliation Board, to 
which the dispute may be referred irrespective 
of the consent of all the parties concerned. 
Conciliation Boards are to consist of a chair- 
man and one or more members, in equal 
numbers, to represent the parties, to the 
dispute. The Controller may likewise take 
steps for the amicable settlement of a trade 
dispute without reference to a Board. If a 
settlement is arrived at by the Conciliation 
Board the terms thereof must be notified to the 
Controller and published by him, together 
with a notice requiring the parties, or their 
representatives, to state, within a period of 
fourteen days, whether they accept or reject 
the settlement. In the case of acceptance 
by both parties a settlement becomes bind- 
ing until either party, or its representative, 
repudiate it by formal notice sent to the 
Controller. If no agreed settlement is reached 
the Conciliation Board must send a full re- 
port to the Controller, with specific recom- 
mendations for the settlement of the dispute. 
Penalties are provided for employers contra- 
vening the terms of a settlement and for 
persons taking part in a strike, or inciting 
others to strike, for the purpose of securing 
an alteration in the terms of a settlement 
during the period of its validity. 

The Ordinance does not apply to persons 
in the navy, military or air services of the 
Crown, or to the police or prison services or to 
other employees of the Crown or Government 
except where their emoluments are fixed at 
daily rates. 


The Ontario Government 
intimated in July that la- 
bour camps would be or- 
ganized in Northern On- 
tario in connection with the 
road construction which is 
to be carried on in Northern Ontario next 
winter for the purpose of providing work for 
the unemployed. The Hon. George S. Henry, 
the provincial premier, stated that the organi- 
zation of these camps would not be of a 
military nature; comfortable quarters would 
be provided, and fair wages would be paid, 
but the rates of wages would not be such as 
might prevent the men from returning to 
their normal occupations should the oppor- 
tunity arise. The premier stated that the 
camps were intended primarily for unmarried 
workers, and that it was hoped that work 
might be provided for married men in their 
places of residence. 


Labour camps 
for road work 
in Northern 
Ontario 


q 
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On August 7 President 
President Hoover published a state- 
Hoover’s ment of the policy of the 
Unemployment United States Government 
policy in regard to unemployment 


relief. The government is 
now engaged in estimating the probable vol- 
ume of unemployment next winter, and in 
appraising the action of the existing agencies 
for relief. “I have been canvassing the situa- 
tion in conference with business, financial and 
labour leaders as to the different methods in 
interstate industries which may be of aid. I 
have had a number of conferences with leaders 
of relief and business organizations throughout 
the country with a view to consolidation and 
co-ordination of their efforts to support the 
national, State and local action. We have now 
under way a re-examination to determine the 
actual number to be employed through the 
steadily increasing volume of Federal public 
works. We are canvassing State and municipal 
and industrial construction to ascertain what 
may be expected in that direction. The com- 
pletion of these conferences and inquiries will 
require another month. By that time all the 
facts should be clear, both as to the load to 
be met, the progress and strength of organiza- 
tion in different regions and the character and 


method of national organization necessary to 


co-ordinate and support them.” 


The report of the Over- 


Results of sea Settlement Committee 
family (Great Britain) for the 
settlement period January 1, 1980, to 
schemes March 31, 1931, notes that 


the scheme for the settle- 
ment of 3,000 families on farms in Canada, 
which came into operation on July 1, 1924, was 
completed in 1929. A statistical review of the 
scheme from its commencement until July 31, 
1930, prepared by the Land Settlement Branch 
of the Department of Immigration of Canada, 
shows that the total number of families settled 
in Canadia under the scheme was 3,346. Of 
this number, 846 or 25-3 per cent have with- 
drawn from the scheme. On July 31, 1930, 
there were 2,500 families on their farms. Of 
the 846 families who had withdrawn, 233 were 
engaged in agriculture either on farms acquired 
outside the scheme or in wage employment; 370 
were in other employment; and 72 were still in 
Canada, but their whereabouts are unknown. 
The remaining 171 families (5-1 per cent of the 
whole) had either returned to the United King- 
dom or left for other countries. 
The scheme has resulted in the migration to 
Canada of 18,074 souls, without reckoning the 
number of friends or relations who have settled 
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m Canada as a consequence of families having after the first year and fifteen days 
settled under the scheme. It is estimated that thereafter; absence by reason of sickness, 


the total advances by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom in connection 
with the scheme will amount to about £750,000, 
which will represent a recoverable expenditure 
of about £42 per soul (excluding passage as- 
sistance). The average amount of capital per 
family was £64, and 2,850 families out of the 
total of 3,346 had some previous experience of 
farm work (although of course the whole of 
these were not actually engaged in farm work 
at the time they left the United Kimgdom). 
The percentage of successes under this scheme is 
stated to be high; and the number of genuine 
complaints has been very low, in spite of the 
economic difficulties of the past two years. 

A further 96 families were settled during the 
year on farms of their own in the province of 
New Brunswick under the tripartite scheme 
arranged between His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and the Provincial Government for the 
settlement of 500 families on farms in that 
province. The total number of families who 
have been settled under the scheme to date is 
304 


The Canadian Pacific and Hudson’s Bay Land 
Settlement Scheme provided for the settlement 
on farms in Canada of 200 families (100 on 
lands owned by each company) before July 1, 
1930. The settlement of the full number of 
families was completed during the year. It 
was found necessary to provide special ad- 
vances for these families in respect of subsist- 
ence during the winter months of 1929 and the 
purchase of seed, etc., in the spring of 1930. 
The exceptional conditions which prevailed in 
Canada during 1930 made it difficult for the 
settlers under this scheme to find employment 
outside their own farms sufficient to provide 
them with the means to carry them through 
the winter, and in these circumstances it be- 
came necessary to provide further advances for 
the subsistence of these families during the 
winter of 1930. 


An Act to establish a 
Holidays with statutory annual holiday 
pay for for workers was passed by 
workers in the French Chamber of 
France Deputies in July this year. 


It provides that the annual 
holiday must be uninterrupted: the daily 
allowance shall be equal to the normal wage 
estimated on the average of the previous six 
months; the time when the holiday shall be 
taken may vary, but in the event of disagree- 
ment the justice of the peace shall act as 
arbitrator; the holiday shall be eight days 


maternity, etc., shall not be taken into con- 
sideration, but if such absence exceeds one 
month the holiday may be postponed. The 
holiday is compulsory; consequently the 
worker may not take up employment else- 
where during his holiday without rendering 
himself liable to prosecution. 


This Association was recent- 
ly incorporated for the pur- 
pose of promoting and carry- 
ing on the work of preven- 
tion of andustrial accidents 
in the province of Quebec 
amongst the industries which 
are assessable by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1981, and to protect and safeguard all 
persons connected with industrial establish- 
ments in the province. The association will 
promote research and other work in connec- 
tion with safety education, and for that purpose 
will form and maintain libraries and assist per- 
sons engaged in research work in favour of pre- 
vention of industrial accidents; it will direct 
the organization of local safety branches 
throughout the industrial centre of the prov- 
ince; it will also undertake to direct the or- 
ganization of employer groups under the ofli- 
cial classes of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1931, into as many associations for the 
promotion of accident prevention in their re- 
spective branches of the Compensation Act. 
Members of the Industrial Section of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec Safety League automatically 
become members of the association, 

The board of directors consists of represen- 
tatives of the various classes of industry desig- 
nated in schedule 1 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1931, with representatives of any 
association formed by one of these classes. 
Mr. Allen M. Mitchell of Montreal is president 
of the new association, with Mr. Arthur 
Gaboury, of the province of Quebec Safety 
League, as its general manager. 


Quebee 
Association 
for Prevention 
of Industrial 
Accidents 


Whether or not the Prov- 
Socialinsurance vince of Quebec will par- 
in Quebec ticipate in the Dominion 

scheme for Old Age Pen- 
sions will depend upon the recommendation 
that will be made on this subject by the 
Commission which was appointed by the 
provincial legislature last year to study social 
imsurance in its various aspects (Lasour 
GazeTTE, November, 1980, page 1236; May, 
1980, page 516, etc.). This statement was 
made in July by the Hon. Premier L. A. 
Taschereau in reply to the question as to 
the possible effect of the recent amendment 
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of the Dominion Old Age Pensions Act, in- 
creasing the amount of the federal grant to 
the provinces from 50 to 75 per cent of their 
total expenditures for Old Age Pensions 
under the provisions of the Act (Lasour 
GazeTte, July, 1931, page 861). 

The terms of reference of the Social In- 
surance Commission, as stated in a previous 
issue, include the study of the following sub- 
jects; unemployment insurance; old age 
pensions; sickness insurance; family assist- 
ance, or aid to the parents of large families; 
family placements, or placing of under- 
privileged or distressed children with approved 
families in various sections of the province; 


sanitary conditions in industrial establish- 
ments and conditions of workers in such 
places; occupational diseases; medical in- 


spection for workers engaged in occupations 
hazardous to health; medical examinations 
and attendance, with periodical inspections, 
among factory workers; campaigns of in- 
dustrial hygiene for workers. 

The Commissioners recently returned from 
Europe, where they studied the various na- 
tional systems of social insurance. 


A circular recently issued 


Penalizing to employers by the Indus- 
“Unsafe” trial Accident Prevention 
employers in Associations of Ontario 
Ontario points out that under sec- 


tion 83 (4-5) of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of the province, 
the Board has authority to penalize an em- 
ployer who has a greater number of accidents 
than in the opinion of the Board ought to 
have happened if proper precautions had been 
taken for the prevention of accidents. The 
Board also has authority to penalize a firm 
where the “ways, works, machinery or appli- 
anees are defective, inadequate or insuffi- 
cient.” Under this section of the Act, the 
Board has authority to place a special levy 
against the plant, and to collect that in the 
same way as the assessments are collected, 
or has the authority to put the plant in 
Schedule 2, in which case the plant becomes 
responsible for the entire cost of accidents 
to its workers. 


The effects of farm 
mechanization on labour in 
America, with special refer- 
ence to conditions in 
Canada, were described in 
Lasour Gazerrr, April, 
1931, page 427, in a summary of an article 
in the International Labour Review (Geneva). 
Another article in the same publication re- 
corded the impressions which Mr. H. B. 


Effect of 
“combine” on 
farm labour 
in Canada 


Butler, the Deputy Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, received in regard to 
the social effects of mechanized farming in 
Canada during his visit to this continent last 
year (Lasour Gazerte, November, 1930, page 
1300). Mr. Butler states that “the invention 
of the ‘combine’, a machine which both cuts 
and threshes the grain, and which operated 
by two men can harvest as much as 40 acres a 
day, has been mainly responsible for this dis- 
placement of labour. A large farm -which 
formerly took on 30 men in the spring and a 
further 120-150 during the harvest now em- 
ploys only 14 men throughout the year. An 
average small farm will employ 2-38 men in- 
stead of 8-10. These are just typical cases 
which could be multiplied indefinitely. 
Roughly speaking, every combine deprives at 
least 5 men of a harvest job, so that the 
average expectation of harvest employment 
is 20 days in the year instead of 50-60. As a 
consequence, whereas the railways used to 
transport thousands of men annually from 
the eastern cities to reap the crops on the 
prairies, no harvest trains have been run dur- 
ing the last two years, though the crops were 
up to the average level. As the Minister 
of Labour of one Province put it, ‘We have 
now too many people, because there is no work 
for them’—and that in a territory of great 
wealth with a population of little more than 
2 to the square mile. 


“The machine’, Mr. Butler continues, 
“is also creating another tendency, which like- 
wise threatens to accelerate the depopulation 
of the land. To repay its capital cost and to 
give it sufficient scope for its capacity, large- 
seale farming is becoming more and more 
necessary. Some large industrialized farms 
are now springing up under syndicated 
management, and as the small farmer becomes 
progressively unable to compete with the 
larger units, that is say, with the prices which 
the economies of unified management and 
mechanical operation on a large scale are able 
to offer, the industrialization of agriculture is 
bound to extend. The tendency in this 
direction is further stimulated by the fear of 
Russian competition based on similar large- 
scale methods supplemented by low-paid 
labour. The general effect of agricultural 
rationalization has inevitably been to diminish 
wage-earning employment, and to many small 
farmers it is presenting the alternative either 
of quitting the land altogether after disposing 
of their holdings for what they can get, or 
else of abandoning wheat cultivation for 
dairy-farming or mixed farming, which in 
some districts is unsuitable owing ‘to want of 
water or other circumstances.” 
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The Board which admin- 
isters the Security Frauds 
Prevention Act, enacted by 
the Legislature of Ontario 
last year, recently issued 
Regulation 28, as follows:— 


_ 28. No company shall solicit or accept from 
its employees or the employees of its sub- 
sidiary or allied companies, subscriptions to 
securities of its own issue or to securities 
issued by any of its subsidiary or allied com- 
panies, or receive money or other valuable 
securities, or make deductions from salaries or 
wages therefor in the guise of a saving plan, 
unless all moneys arising from such subscrip- 
tions are held and administered as a trust fund 
for such employees, and violation of this Regu- 
lation shall constitute a fraudulent act or an 
offence. 


Safeguarding 
profit sharing 
schemes in 


Ontario 


The Swiss system of unem- 


Federal ployment insurance is 
unemployment described by Mr. H. F. 
insurance in Ramsay, American  vice- 
Switzerland consul at Zurich, in an 

article appearing in the 


current issue of the Monthly Labour Review 
(Washington). In 1909 the Federal Govern- 
ment provided for the granting of subsidies 
to employment offices as a means of relieving 
unemployment. The cost was met by 
contributions from the Confederation, the 
Cantons, the communes and the employers. 
The experience of this system up to 1924 
suggested the introduction of the contributory 
principle, and in that year a new federal 
system of unemployment insurance was estab- 
lished. “The chief features of the federal 
law,’ Mr. Ramsay states, “were the condi- 
tions to be fulfilled by the insurance com- 
panies, insurance funds, or mutual funds, in 
order to obtain federal subsidy. The federal 
law, for instance, did not prescribe minimum 
or maximum age limits between which insur- 
ance must be carried, nor did it specify by 
classes those persons who might be required 
to insure themselves. These and a number 
of other questions were left to the cantonal 
legislatures for regulation. As a consequence, 
while most of the Cantons have made unem- 
ployment insurance compulsory for factory 
workers, insurance for nearly all other classes 
of labour is voluntary, and in a few of the 
Cantons no worker is compelled to carry the 
insurance. Through the system of subsidies 
only, the Confederation avoided the estab- 
lishment of a costly system of administration, 
while permitting existing funds the oppor- 
tunity to develop without unnecessary 
expense. The by-laws of the funds must pre- 
scribe exact rules governing contributions of 
the insured and payments on the part of the 
organization. No minimum is fixed for the 
benefit, but it must not exceed 60 per cent 


of the wages lost, insured members with 
family obligations receiving 10 per cent more 
than those without such obligation. The 
benefit may be paid only to those who are 
without work through no fault of their own 
and who have been unable to find employ- 
ment. The insured must produce a statement 
from his last employer establishing the cause 
of his discharge, and must, in addition, 
register at the public employment exchange. 
In the case of certain trades the insured may 
register at a private employment office 
specializing in furnishing work for his trade. 
Benefits are payable only to those who have 
been members of a fund for at least 180 days 
and who have paid their contributions with- 
out interruption and are payable at the 
earliest three days after registration at the 
labour exchange. . The federal subsidy is 
fixed according to the amount of the daily 
benefits paid by funds to members who 
qualify for relief, and amounts to 40 per 
cent of the benefit paid by public funds and 
similar organizations and to 30 per cent for 
all others. The Federal Assembly may 
temporarily increase the foregoing rates by 10 
per cent at the maximum.” 

The basis of the co-operation offered by the 
Cantons in every instance is that of additional 
subsidies to either private or public insurance 
funds or companies. The conditions imposed 
in every Canton are practically the same as 
those defined by the Confederation. The 
amount of subsidy granted to the funds varies 
from 10 to 45 per cent of the amount of 
unemployment benefits paid out by the funds. 

Soon after the passage of the federal law 
of October 17, 1924, the various Cantons 
began to legislate upon the subject. Of the 
25 Cantons, all but one have passed laws 
based upon and supplementing the federal 
law. 


The United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce has 
issued a pamphlet on 
“Policies and Practices for 


Stabilization of 
Employment in 
Retail Stores 


in U.S.A. Stabilization of Employ- 
ment in Retail Establish- 
ments.” Of the expedients now in general 


use, spreading work through part-time opera- 
tions is recognized as among the most 
beneficial to all concerned. Instead of laying 
off personnel when business declines thou- 
sands of firms in all types of work are holding 
their forces close to normal strength by 
retaining part of all of their employees on 
part-time without reductions in wage rates. 
In spreading work, the practical problems 
being met by an individual retailer will vary 
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widely in different types of merchandising. 
Working expedients include the following: 

(a) Reduction of overtime; (b) Use of 
staggered vacations or leaves of absence; (c) 
Rotation of days off; (d) Use of shorter 
shifts where store hours are long; (e) Rotation 
of shifts or individuals on the same job; (f) 
Transfer of employees between departments 
or branch stores to prevent lay-off. 

Overtime and contingent forces, it is 
pointed out, are closely related problems 
which may be handled with a substantial 
saving under part-time operations. By work- 
ing the part-time force longer hours and by 
a suitable concentration of staggered shifts or 
individuals, it may be possible to meet most 
rush requirements without resorting to con- 
tingent force operation. 

Employment stabilization offers manage- 
ment an unusual opportunity to broaden the 
training of personnel so that they may be 
capable of handling several kinds of jobs. 
Keener interest of employees in time of 
economic stress makes them more susceptible 
to opportunities for increased knowledge of 
their vocation. 

In taking up employment slack, considera- 
tion may be given to repair, modernization, 
replacement, improvement, and _ rearrange- 
ment; also expansion and new construction, 
financed from reserves or on credit. 

A thorough survey of market conditions 
gixes a tangible basis for the amount of stock 
to be kept on hand. Although somewhat 
afeld from the problem of direct employment, 
planned buying by retailers is of major 
importance in a national stabilization program 
and may contribute to a more even flow of 
production and distribution, thus reducing 
some of the seasonal peaks and valleys in 
the employment curve. 





The 47th annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada will be held 


at Vancouver, B.C., commencing September 21. 





The Canadian National Railways unit of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees meeting at Regina on August 2, 
adopted a resolution proposing that a portion 
of the federal government’s relief fund should 
be used on the maintenance of Canadian 
National lines within the Province of 
Saskatchewan, employment heing thereby pro- 
vided for a large number of unemployed 
railroad workers. The resolution set forth 
that the grants made for highway construc- 
tion tended to increase the use of trucks and 
buses, to the detriment of the railways, and 
without involving the owners of these rival 
services in additional liabilities, 


Mr. William Clifford Clark has been 
appointed professor of commerce and director 
of the course of commerce and administra- 
tion at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 
Professor Clark was engaged by the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Canada in connection with 
the work resulting from the enactment of the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act in 
1918, and in the organization of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada which was completed 
in the following year. 





The Government of British Columbia 
published an order: on August 7, that no 
direct unemployment relief should be given 
to any person who entered the province after 
May 7, such relief being thus limited to 
persons who have been in the province for at 
least three months. Hitherto all transients 
seeking relief have been allowed 40 cents a 
day for maintenance, and it was found that 
many were coming from other provinces, 
placing an unfair burden on the taxpayers 
of the province. 





Supplementary letters patent have been 
issued under the Companies Act of Ontario 
to the following Safety Associations: the 
Food Products Safety Association, the Metal 
Trades Safety Association, and the Wood- 
workers’ Accident Prevention Association. 
The object of these associations is to promote 
and carry on the work of the prevention of 
accidents in their respective classes as defined 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act of the 
Province and generally to represent employers 
in the employments and industries included in 
these classes in connection with the admin- 
istration of the Act. 





On the recommendation of the Minister of 
Labour, and in view of the acute unemploy- 
ment situation at the present time, the 
Dominion Government published the follow- 
ing order dated August 7, 1931, governing 
federal civil servants: “Where any employee 
is known to be using any of his annual leave 
for the purpose of engaging in temporary em- 
ployment in connection with the operation of 
any race track, exhibition, or in the selling of 
goods of any kind, thereby depriving wholly 
unemployed people of such temporary work 
he shall, on the production of evidence prov- 
ing the said offence to the satisfaction of the 
Deputy Head, be subject to immediate sus- 
pension, investigation and appropriate dis- 
cipline, except in cases where, for sufficient 
cause shown, the Minister of Labour shall 
have granted special permission authorizing 
such temporary employment.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


1p Ge employment situation at the end of 

July was reported by the superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows:— 

Haying in the Province of Nova Scotia 
was well under way, though operations had 
been somewhat retarded by wet weather. 
Rain also was the cause of heavy damage to 
growing potatoes, owing to rot. Inshore and 
bank fishing in most localities continued good. 
There were no new developments in logging. 
Mining was quiet with all mines on short 
time. Manufacturers of confectionery and 
foodstuffs reported business as good, but 
other industries including the iron and steel 
group, were either working part-time only, 
or were entirely idle. Building construction 
was active, and road construction still con- 
tinued along public highways and through 
town limits, with rapid progress being made. 
Tourist traffic considerably increased passenger 
transportation and freight traffic also was 
fairly heavy. Trade in general showed 
improvement. There was an increased demand 
for women domestics, but some difficulty 
arose in securing experienced applicants. 


Farmers in the Province of New Brunswick 
reported haying as well advanced, with the 
crop an excellent one. Some losses were 
sustained by fishermen, by gales which carried 
away drift nets, but salmon fishing continued 
good, with other fish in fair quantities. Along 
the Shediac and Kent shores, preparations 
were being made for the lobster season which 
was about to open. A few woodsmen were 
placed, but for the most part logging was 
quiet. Confectionery and foodstuff plants 
were busy and foundries and machine shops 
at Chatham were well employed. Other 
factories, particularly at Saint John, were 
slack. Excellent progress was being made 
with the restoration of the wharves at West 
Saint John. Elsewhere, building was also 
fairly active, with road construction providing 
considerable employment at Chatham. Trans- 
portation, both freight and passenger, was 
brisk, the tourist season being responsible for 
heavy automobile traffic. Trade, wholesale 
and retail, was good, and collections were 
improving. There were the usual requests for 
women domestic workers. 

There was a continued demand for farm 
workers in the Province of Quebec, though 
in a smaller degree than usual. Except at 
Sherbrooke, nearly all offices reported com- 
plete cessation of logging activities. Mining 


was quiet. Manufacturing in Hull was fair 
only. In Montreal, boot, shoe and printing 
trades were quiet, also tobacco, with clothing 
and rubber factories fairly active. In Quebec 
City, factories were operating at 50 per cent 
of their capacity, but improvement was noted 
at Sherbrooke, while at Three Rivers, cotton 
mills were slack. Conditions were somewhat 
better in building construction, but in the 
large cities road and sewer work was provided 
for a large number of workmen. Transporta- 
tion was quiet, and not much change was 
noted in trade. Requests for women domestic 
workers declined somewhat, resulting in a 
number of unplaced applicants. 

A good demand for farm help continued 
generally throughout Ontario. In the Niagara 
district, small fruits were finished, but peaches 
were not ready for picking. Logging showed 
little activity, though bushmen were called 
for at Port Arthur and river drivers at 
Sudbury. Mining was quiet. No improve- 
ment was noted in manufacturing. In 
Hamilton, Kitchener and Brantford, indus- 
tries were particularly slack, though at the 
last named city, textile concerns were busy 
with normal staffs, and in some cases worked 
overtime. Building construction was provid- 
ing much less than the usual volume of 
employment, the only work undertaken being 
that of alterations and small jobs, Quietness 
also prevailed in all branches of women’s 
work, both household and clerical. 

As a result of wheat harvesting having 
started in certain sections of the Red River 
Valley and the southwest portion of Mani- 
toba, the demand for farm help in that 
province showed a slight improvement. Grain 
prospects in much of northern and eastern 
Manitoba were well sustained on the basis 
of the previous reports, though grasshoppers 
had created considerable damage over large 
areas. Logging and mining were quiet, and 
no improvement was recorded in manufactur- 
ing. Building construction was below the 
usual level, and the registered unemployed 
continued to increase in this group, though 
road work provided by various municipalities 
was being carried on and helped out the situa- 
tion in such localities. Trade was quiet. The 
demand for charwomen in Winnipeg con- 
tinued much the same, and there was an 
encouraging increase in orders for household 
help. 

There was a slight improvement noted in 
the call for farm labour in the Province of 
Saskatchewan, grain having helped the feed 
situation in some sections. Coal mines at 
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scarce and many men were available for the 
few jobs offered. There was a fair demand 
for day workers in the Women’s Section, but 
other lines continued quiet. 


Estevan worked only one or two days a week. 
Building construction was exceptionally quiet, 
though some orders had been received for 
extra gangs for railroads. Casual work was 
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The call for farm help in the Province of 
Alberta showed some improvement, and in 
districts where harvesting had started, no 
dificulty was experienced in obtaining 
workers, as the crop generally was light, and 
there were sufficient men locally to meet all 
requirements. Very little activity was shown 
in mining, and no requests for additional help. 
Logging also was quiet. Conditions remained 
unchanged in manufacturing, business being 
slack. There was little building construction 
and numerous tradesmen were idle. Road 
work provided some employment, but not in 
sufficient amount to care for all those who 
were unemployed. Vacancies were scarcer in 
the Women’s Domestic Section, and applicants 
were increasing. 


Except for haying and first picking of early 
- apples, the demand for farm help in the 
Province of British Columbia was very slight. 
Fruit growers sent in few orders for assistance 
as applicants canvassed direct the places 
_ where work was procurable. Little logging 
was being carried on, but a number of men 
were engaged in fighting forest fires. No 
extensive work, other than prospecting, was 
in evidence in the mining districts. Several 
sawmills were in active operation, but other- 
wise conditions were unfavourable. Fruit 
packing and canning plants were all very 
busy, with large staffs at work. and sufficient 
helpers available. Construction was mainly 
confined to highway and railway work, erec- 
tion and renovation of small buildings and 
reconstruction of telephone lines. Longshoring 
and stevedoring were only fair. Trade was 
dull and collections slow. A slight improve- 
ment was noted in calls for women domestic 
workers for hotels and restaurants, but regular 
household work was difficult to secure and a 
large number of women and girls were 
unemployed. 


There was a slight increase 
in employment at the be- 
ginning of July, according to 
statements tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,803 
firms employing 940,222 workers, or 1,794 
more than on June 1. This gain brought 
the index number (based upon the average in 
the calendar year 1926 as 100) to 103.8, as 
compared with 103.6 in the preceding month, 
and with 118.9, 124.7, 117.7, 109.7, 105.0, 
98.0, 97.1, 100.7, 92.2 and 88.6 at the 
beginning of July in 1980, 1929, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, re- 
spectively. Industrial employment was thus at 
a lower level on July 1, 1931, than at the 
beginning of July in the preceding five years, 


EMPLOYERS’ 
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although the index was Jhigher than on the 
same date in the five years, 1921-1925. 


The trend was favourable in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces; Quebec and Ontario 
reported curtailment, while no general change 
was indicated in British Columbia. In the 
Maritime Provinces, construction recorded the 
greatest improvement, there being large in- 
creases in highway construction, and there were 
also gains in mining and services; on the other 
hand, manufacturing was slacker. In Quebec, 
construction reported additions to staffs, but 
logging registered seasonal declines, and manu- 
facturing also released employees. In On- 
tario, considerable gains were shown in con- 
struction, and trade and mining were also 
busier, but manufacturing was seasonally quiet, 
and there were losses in logging and trans- 
portation. In the Prairie Provinces, the most 
noteworthy advances were in construction, 
but services also showed improvement; on the 
other hand, mining, transportation, trade and 
manufacturing recorded reduced activity. In 
British Columbia, manufacturing, particularly 
of food products, was busier, as were highway 
construction, communications and transporta- 
tion, but logging and building and railroad 
construction reported declines. 

In Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities and Vancouver, reductions in employ- 
ment were registered, while improvement was 
indicated in Winnipeg. In Montreal, employ- 
ment showed a decline, there being losses in 
manufacturing and transportation; on the 
other hand, construction reported heightened 
activity. In Quebec City, manufacturing and 
construction were slacker, while services and 
transportation registered advances. In 
Toronto, trade and transportation reported 
increased activity, while there were seasonal 
losses in manufacturing, mainly in textiles 
and iron and steel. In Ottawa, most of the 
decline took place in construction. In 
Hamilton, manufacturing and _ construction 
reported large losses. In Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, further curtailment 
was noted, mainly in automobile plants. In 
Winnipeg, construction registered advances, 
while other industries showed only slight 
changes. In Vancouver, there were losses in 
construction; the other groups showed only 
minor changes. 


In the manufacturing division, seasonal 
curtailment was shown in textile and iron 
and steel plants, and there were also losses 
in leather, lumber, non-ferrous metal, elec- 


trical apparatus and chemical and_ allied 
product plants. On the other hand, food 
canneries, electric current, musical instru- 
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ment, building material and beverage factories 
reported heightened activity; the general 
trend in this division was downward. Apart 
from the manufacturing industries, there 
were declines in logging, mining and trans- 
portation, while services and construction 
recorded important expansion (that in high- 
way construction being most pronounced), and 
there was very little general change in 
communications and trade. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of July, 1931. 


The unemployment volume 
among local trade unions at 
the close of June remained 
almost unchanged from that 
of the previous month, the 1,849 labour 
organizations from which returns were tabu- 
lated with 200,505 members showing 16-3 
per cent of idleness contrasted with 16-2 per 
cent in May. Large contractions of activity, 
however, were noted from June last year 
when 10-6 per cent of the members reported 
were without work. Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
unions all indicated a tendency toward greater 
unemployment than in May, though the 
changes were slight. On the other hand, 
moderate improvement in conditions was 
reflected by New Brunswick unions while in 
Quebec and Alberta the gains were less than 
one per cent.- A lower level of activity was 
maintained in every province than in June 
of last year, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia unions showing the greatest depres- 
sion though the reductions in the remaining 
provinces were also noteworthy. 

On another page of this issue will be found 
an article in some detail with tabular state- 
ments in unemployment among local trade 
unions at the close of June, 1931. 


TravE UNIoN 
Reports 


Reports from the offices of 


EMptoyMENtT the Employment Service of 
OFFICE Canada for the month of 
Reports June, 1931, showed 27,748 


references of persons to posi- 
tions and a total of 25,973 placements. Of 
these the placements in reguiar employment 
totalled 11,091, of which 7,339 were for men 
and 3,752 for women, while placements in 
casual work were 14,882. Vacancies offered 
by employers to the Service numbered 27,183, 
of which 18,878 were for men and 8,305 for 
women. Applications for employment were 
registered from 43,574 men and 12,539 women, 
a total of 56,113. A decrease was shown in 
the volume of business transacted when the 
above figures are compared with the preceding 


month, the reports for May, 1931, showing 
39280 vacancies offered, 53,350 applications 
made and 30,728 placements effected, while 
there was a slight gain over June, 1930, 
during which month there were recorded 
26.221 vacancies, 40,895 applications for work 
and 24,884 placements in regular and casual 
employment. A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of June, 1931, 
and for the quarterly period April to June 
may be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BuILpING pared by the Domiion Bureau 
PERMITS AND of Statistics, the value of 
ContTRACTS permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED during June, 1931, was 


$8,470,738, as compared with 
$11,868,171 in the preceding month and with 
$18,621,487, in June, 1930. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
contracts awarded for July were 5-8 per cent 
less in dollar value than for June and 24:9 
per cent less than July, 1930. The percentage 
of difference between the corresponding seven 
months’ period of last year and this year 
stands at 31:3 per cent as against 32 per 
cent for the first six months. Of the July 
total, which is $28,054,700. $11,683,600 was for 
engineering purposes; $8,586,300 was for busi- 
ness buildings; $7,113,300 was for residential 
buildings; $671,500 was for industrial pur- 
poses. The apportionment of contracts 
awarded during July, by provinces, was 
as follows: Quebec, $9,938,900; Ontario, 
$9,362,100; British Columbia, $2,870,100; New 
Brunswick, $2,296,400; Alberta, $1,307,800; 
Saskatchewan, $1,176,100; Manitoba, $706,500; 
Nova Scotia, $380,800; Prince Edward Island, 
$16,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain indus- 
tries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 870. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statis- 
tics, published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, states that industrial operations in 
Canada reached a low point in June, showing 
reaction from the moderate levels of preced- 
ing months. Production indexes reflect a 
decline which was fairly general among the 
chief industries. The production of motor 
cars at 6,835 units in June showed a decline 
of nearly 36 per cent after seasonal adjust- 
ment. The number of new ears made avail- 
able for use in Canada during the six months 
ended June 30, 1931, totalled 64,340 cars, com- 


INDUSTRIAL 
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pared with 103,000 cars in the first half of 1930. 
Production of steel ingots and castings during 
June, reported at 55,605 tons, was at the 
lowest point for the year to date. This tonnage 
was 26 per cent under the 75,235 tons in the 
preceding month and compares with an out- 
put of 95,312 tons in June a year ago. A 
gain was recorded in the output of pig iron, 
contrary to the general tendency of the 
month. Production amounted to 55,822 long 
tons, an advance of 11 per cent from the 
total of 50,511 tons in May. During the month 
one blast furnace was banked at Sault Ste. 
Marie and one blown in at Port Colborne, 
the active furnaces at the end of June being 
located one each at Sydney, Hamilton, Sault 
Ste. Marie and Port Colborne. 

The decline in output of newsprint was 
moderate and the gain in the shipment of 
lumber to external markets was not equivalent 
to the normal increase for the season. Im- 
ports of raw materials for use in manu- 
facturing plants showed a sharp decline in 
levels of the preceding month. Receipts of 
raw rubber, coiton and wool showed marked 
contraction, while the gain in the imports of 
erude petroleum was less than normal for 
the season. 

The index of manufacturing production 
based on 16 significant factors with seasonal 
adjustment was 135-7 in June compared with 
163-3 in May. The level in the month under 
review was lower than in March or April, 
but higher than in either of the first two 
months of the year. 

As measured by exports of metals, the 
mining industry was less active in June. 
Shipments of nickel to external markets 
showed a decline during the month. The 
gain in gold shipments was less than normal 
for the season, while a slight gain was shown 
in copper exports after seasonal adjustment. 
The production of coal was 887,859 tons, com- 
pared with 901,514 tons in May. The index 
of mining operations was 112-0 compared with 
149-7. 

Railway freight loadings amounted to 221,- 
874 cars, compared with 215,973 in May, but 
the gain was less than normal for the season. 

The wheat crop of Western Canada was 
reduced to a condition just above half of the 
average by continued drought, heat, wind 
and insect damage during June, a situation 
which has not been materially remedied by 
the better weather prevailing in July to date. 
Despite the beneficial rains at the end of 
June and in the first half of July, the 
Canadian wheat crop thas still the prospect 
of returning the lowest average yield per acre 
in the 24 years of official records. 


Coal—Production of coal from Canadian 
mines during June amounted to 887,859 tons, 
a falling off of 83.8 per cent from the 1926- 
1980 average for the month of 1,340,223 tons. 
The current month’s output consisted of 
806,344 tons of bituminous coal, 65,066 tons 
of lignite coal and 16,449 tons of sub-bitu- 
minous coal. Nova Scotia’s output was 
431,212 tons or 48.6 per cent of the total 
Canadian production. Alberta produced 229,- 
513 tons; British Columbia, 197,794 tons; 
Saskatchewan, 18,688 tons, and New Brunswick, 
10,652 tons. 

Receipts of coal during June were recorded 
at 1,198,335 tons or 86.9 per cent below the 
five-year average for the month of 1,898,098 
tons. Anthracite coal imports totalled 348,- 
563 tons made up of 188,473 tons from the 
United States, 145,359 tons from Great 
Britain, and 14,781 tons from Germany. 

Bituminous coal importations amounted to 
849,711 tons, including 844,054 tons from the 
United States, and 5,657 tons from Great 
Britain. Lignite coal imports were recorded at 
61 tons. 

Exports of Canadian coal amounted to 
38,066 tons, a decline of 49.1 per cent from the 
1926-1930 average of 74,810 tons. 

Coal made available for consumption in 
June reached a total of 2,048,128 tons; of 
which quantity the United States contributed 
50.4 per cent; Canada, 41.5 per cent; Great 
Britain, 7.4 per cent; and Germany 0.7 per 
cent. The five-year average for the month 
was 54.4 per cent higher at 3,168,511 tons. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in June, 1931, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $52,507,534, as compared with $73,457,404 
in the preceding month and with $91,543,981 in 
June, 1930. The chief imports for June, 
1931, were: Iron and its products, $9,988,791; 
Non-metallic minerals and products, $9,838,- 
334; Fibres, textiles and textile products, 
$7,250,641. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
June, 1931, amounted to $54,348,421 as com- 
pared with $59,833,245 in the preceding month 
and with $78,703,281 in June, 1980. The chief 
exports in June, 1931, were: Agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $19,358,216; 
Wood, wood products and paper, $17,145,648; 
Animals and animal products, $5,263,513. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 


Strikes and Lockouts 
The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in Canada during July, 1931, showed a de- 
crease from that occurring during June, 1931, 
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only one-half the number of disputes being 
recorded, with a similar decrease in the num- 
ber of workers involved. As compared with 
July, 1930, although the number of disputes 
was less, there were increases in both workers 
involved and time loss incurred, due chiefly 
to the strike of masters and mates on the 
Pacific coast, which, although terminating 
early in July, affected 500 workers for several 
days. There were in existence during the 
month five disputes, involving 689 workers, 
and resulting in a time loss of 8,044 working 
days, as compared with ten disputes, involving 
1,209 workers and resulting in a time loss 
of 22,439 working days during June, 1931. In 
July, 1930, there were on record six disputes, 
involving 196 workers, and resulting in a time 
loss of 2,152 working days. At the end of 
the month there were three disputes recorded 
as strikes or lockouts, involving approxi- 
mately 125 workers. These figures do not in- 
clude those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been formally called off or 
lapsed. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty-nine cities was again slightly lower 
at $8.11 for July as compared with $8.16 for 
June; $10.91 for July, 1930; $10.98 for July, 
1929; $10.80 for July, 1928; $10.92 for July, 
1927; $11.07 for July, 1926; $1049 for July, 
1925; $9.91 for July, 1924; $10.17 for July, 
1923; $10.27 for July, 1922; $10.96 for July, 
1921; $16.84 for July, 1920; $13 for July, 1918, 
and $7.42 for July, 1914. The pnices of beef, 
veal, bacon, lard, milk and butter averaged 
shghtly lower. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget aver- 
aged $18.26 at the beginning of July as com- 
pared with $18.36 for June; $21.26 for July, 
1930, and July, 1929; $21.01 for July, 1928; 
$21.10 for July, 1927; $21.30 for July, 1926; 
$20.70 for July, 1925; $20.30 for July, 1924; 
$20.65 for July, 1923; $20.67 for July, 1922; 
$21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $20.66 for July, 1918, and $14.17 for 
July, 1914. In fuel, anthracite coal was slightly 
higher. Rent was lower in the average because 
of lower quotations for several cities. 

In wholesale prices the index number ealcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was again 
slightly lower at 71-7 for July as compared 
with 72-2 for June; 85-3 for July, 1980; 97-2 
for July, 1929; 96-0 for July, 1928; 98-5 for 
July, 1927, and 100-1 for July, 1926. In the 


grouping according to chief component ma- 
terial five of the eight main groups were lower 
and three were higher. The groups which de- 
clined were the Vegetables and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts group due to lower prices for barley, rye, 
wheat, flour, bran, shorts and coffee which more 
than offset higher prices for flax, corn, sugar, 
raw rubber and linseed oil; the Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group because of lower 
quotations for cotton fabrics; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group due to declines in 
the prices of lumber and sulphite pulp; the 
Tron and its Products group due to lower prices 
of steel and scrap iron; and the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group because of declines in the prices 
of copper, copper sheets, and copper wire bars 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of lead, antimony, tin, silver and zinc. The 
Animals and Animal Products group was 
slightly higher due to increased prices for 
hides, cured meats, steers and hogs, which more 
than offset lower prices for lambs, milk 
and raw furs. The Non-Metallic Minerals 
group was higher mainly because of higher 
prices for coal. Higher prices for bicarbonate 
of soda and white lead caused a slight advance 
in the Chemicals and Allied Products group. 





Sickness among Industrial Employees in 
United States in the Second Half 
of 1930 


According to the United States Public 
Health Service, a favourable health record 
among industrial workers during the second 
half of 1930 is indicated from reports of a 
group of industrial sick benefit associations 
covering about 135,000 male industrial em- 
ployees. This record is based upon the fre- 
quency of claims for sickness and non-indus- 
trial accident benefits covering cases causing 
disability for eight consecutive calendar days 
or longer. A low rate of cases causing more 
than one week’s disability was recorded also 
for male employees of the same industrial 
establishments in the first half of 1930. 

Although available morbidity rates are based 
on sample data that may be too small to be 
representative, favourable mortality rates in 
1930 suggest that the relative low incidence 
rates of disabling sickness among the men in- 
cluded in the record under discussion may 
have prevailed generally. 

That the favourable sickness record was due 
largely to the absence of serious epidemics 
of respiratory nature is indicated by the non- 
respiratory disease rate which differed little 
in 1930 from that of 1929 and 1928. It will be 
recalled that the mild wave of influenza did 
not get under way until January, 1931. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF JULY 


We) CHING the month the Department re- 

ceived the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which had been 
established to deal with differences between 
the Mohawk Bituminous Mines, Limited, and 
certain of its employees, being members of 
Local Union No. 74, District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America. The dispute related to 
the company’s failure to renew their working 
agreement which had expired on March 81. 
The employees desired renewal of the day 
wage rates and contract mining rates, together 
with certain adjustments for “over pushing”, 
while the company claimed that existing con- 
ditions did not justify rates as high as those 
which had been in force. The personnel of 
the Board was as follows: Mr. L. W. Brock- 
ington, of Calgary, Alberta, chairman, ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other board members, and Messrs. W. S. Hen- 
derson, of Calgary, and William Potter, of 
Wayne, Alberta, nominated by the company 
and employees, respectively. The text of the 
report, together with the agreement signed by 
the parties, is given below. 


Applications Received 


Two applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
received in the Department as follows:— 


1. From certain employees of the New 
Brunswick Telephone Company, Limited, be- 
ing members of the Association of Telephone 
Workers of New Brunswick. The dispute in 
this case arose over the matter of a proposed 
reduction in wages. 

2. From certain employees of the Intercolon- 
ial Coal Company, Limited, being members 
of Local No. 50, Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada. The employees claimed that wages 


were not being paid in some cases to em- 
ployees on contract rates in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement in effect and that 
working conditions in certain places had been 
changed without mutual consent. 

The matters in dispute in both these cases 
were taken up with the parties concerned by 
the Chief Conciliation Officer of the Depart- 
ment and negotiations were proceeding at the 
close of the month. 


Other Proceedings 


Reference was made on page 638 of the 
June issue of the Lasour Gazerrs to the dis- 
pute involving masters and mates, members of 
the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, em- 
ployed by various tug boat owners, being 
members of the British Columbia Tow Boat 
Owners’ Association, on strike since April 21, 
the application for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in this matter being later with- 
drawn. Early in July the strike was called off 
and a statement as to its termination appears 
on page 878 of this issue. 

The July issue of the Lasour GazeTTs con- 
tained at page 745 the texts of the report of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with the dispute between 
the Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 
certain of its employees, being members of 
Division No. 279, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, and of the minority report sub- 
mitted by Mr. Redmond Quain. Word was 
later received from the employees’ organiza- 
tion that an understanding satisfactory to both 
parties concerned had been arrived at and 
that an agreement was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the company and of Division No. 
279. A summary of the agreement will ap- 
pear in the next issue. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Mohawk Bituminous Mines 
Limited and its Employees 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and in the matter of a 
certain Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation, 

And in the matter of a certain dispute between 
the Mohawk Bituminous Mines Limited, 
and certain of its employees, being coal 
miners, representatives of Local Union 
Number 74, District 18, Unted Mune 
Workers of America. 

MEMBERS: 

William Potter, Esq., Wayne, representa- 
tive appointed by United Mine Workers 
of America. 

W.S. Henderson, Esq., Calgary, representa- 
tive appointed by employers. 

Leonard W. Brockington, Esq., 
Chairman. 


KL., 


The Hon. Gipron Rospertson, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

‘(On the 1st day of July, A.D. 1931, a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was set up 
under the hand and seal of the Minister of 
Labour pursuant to the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Act, Revised Statutes of Can- 
ada, Chapter 112. There was duly referred to 
the said board for investigation and possible 
conciliatory action, a dispute between Mohawk 
Bituminous Mines Limited, and Local Union 
Number 74, District 18 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, arising out of the failure 
of the parties to the dispute to renew an agree- 
ment previously subsisting between them, 
which agreement expired on the 31st day of 
March, A.D. 1931. 
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The locality of the dispute was at Bellevue, 
Alberta, where the Mohawk Bituminous Mines, 
Limited, has for some years past operated a 
coal mine. 

The board held one meeting in Calgary and 
then adjourned to Bellevue for the purpose of 
investigating conditions and taking evidence. 
The company placed its case before the board 
and relied largely in argument on the experi- 
mental nature of its development, its present 
econcmic difficulties and the fall in the general 
cost of living. The board expressed the opinion 
that it was neither fair to the company nor the 
men that what was admittedly a small organi- 
gation operating in difficult circumstances 
should assume the burden of a thorough in- 
quiry into wage and working conditions in a 
lange coal mining area. The board further ex- 
pressed the opinion that it could not be ex- 
pected to deal with a large question such as 
the rise and fall in the cost of living in the 
Bellevue locality without a complete and ex- 
haustive inquiry into the various economic 
facts forming the basis of that fluctuation with 
special reference to local conditions in Alberta 
in general and in the Crow’s Nest Pass in par- 
ticular. 

At the close of the second day’s evidence the 
board suggested to the parties that they should 
make a final endeavour to settle their difficul- 
ties. The representatives of the employers and 
the employees held a meeting which was abor- 
tive, and so reported to the board. The chair- 
man of the board with the consent of the other 
two members then personally attended a meet- 
ing between the interested parties and we are 
happy to announce that negotiations have re- 
sulted in an agreement which is attached to 
this report. Letters have been exchanged be- 
tween the parties dealing with some minor 
matters collateral to and explanatory of the 
new agreement which is in reality an extension 
of the old, some concessions having been made 
by the men in view of a new type of experi- 
mental work that the company proposes to in- 
stitute. On the 26th day of July, a new agree- 
ment signed by both parties was submitted to 
the employees of the Mohawk Bituminous 
Mines Limited for ratification and was ac- 
cepted, practically unanimously. 

The board would like to congratulate the 
accredited representatives of both parties upon 
the goodwill which characterized their conten- 
tions, their deliberations and their negotiations. 
The employers have admirably recognized the 
difficulties of the men, and the men have not 
been unmindful of the economic conditions and 
obstacles that face pioneers in the coal indus- 
try in Alberta. 

The agreement which is in reality an exten- 
sion of the terms of the arrangement which 
expired on the 31st of March, A.D. 1931, will 
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hold for twelve months subject to possible 
variations in case of radical adjustments in the 
Crow’s Nest scale. A copy of the new agree- 
ment and of the letter which is a corollary 
thereto is herewith attached. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Witit1am 8. HENDERSON, 
Employers’ Representative. 
(Sgd.) WiLLIAM Porter, 
Employees’ Representative. 
(Sgd.) Leonarp W. BrocKINcToN, 
Chairman. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC TELEGRAM 


Blairmore, Alta., 
July 26, 1931. 

B. B. SIFTON, 
409 P. Burns Bldg., 
Calgary. 

Advise Mr. Brockington agreement carried 
by overwhelming majority. 

A. J. Morrison. 





MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made in duplicate 
this 23rd day of July, 1931, 


BETWEEN 


The United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict No. 18, of the First Part and Mohawk 
Bituminous Mines Limited, of the Second Part. 

Whereas by an agreement dated the Ist day of 
May, 1929, and made between the said The 
United Mine Workers of America, District No. 
18 of the first part and the said Mohawk 
Bituminous Mines Limited of the second part, 
the scale of wages payable by the said Mohawk 
Bituminous Mines Limited to its employees 
was settled; and 

Whereas the said agreement expired on the 
31st day of March, 1931, and since that date 
whilst the wages paid by the said Mohawk 
Bituminous Mines Limited have been accord- 
ing to the scale laid down in the said agreement 
no continuation or extension of the said agree- 
ment has been decided by the parties thereto; 
an 

Whereas on account of the decision of the 
said Mohawk Bituminous Mines Limited not 
to enter into an agreement extending the said 
agreement a Conciliation Board was appointed 
under the “Conciliation and Labour Act, R.S., 
ce. 96” and during the progress of the hearing 
of such Conciliation Board a settlement was 
arrived at betweeen the parties hereto and such 
settlement is embodied in these presents. 

Now this Agreement witnesseth— 

1. The said agreement dated the said Ist 
day of May, 1929 is hereby continued subject 
to the following changes— 

(a) The said Mohawk Bituminous Mines 
Limited shall use its best efforts to eli- 
minate overpushing. 

(6) The said Mohawk Bituminous Mines 
Limited shall pay for the mining of 
“bone” if such bone shall be in strata 
of greater depth than three (3) inches, 
sixty (60) cents per ton for all bone 
so mined and bone shall be piled at the 
place where it is mined or loaded on 
ears as the said Mohawk Bituminous 
Mines Limited shall determine. 
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2. This agreement shall be subject to any wage 
variation in the Bellevue Mine of the West 
Canadian Collieries Limited, and if wages for 
work like to the work stipulated for hereunder 
shall be increased beyond the wages payable 
hereunder or shall be decreased below the 
wages payable hereunder then automatically 
and without notice from the said Mohawk 
Bituminous Mines Limited to its employees 
the wages payable hereunder shall be subject 
to like increase or decrease. 

3. This agreement shall extend until the Ist 
day of July, 1932. The parties hereto shall 
meet thirty days prior to the expiration hereof 
for the purpose of discussing a renewal hereof. 

4. This agreement shall be forthwith sub- 
mitted by the said The United Mine Workers 
of America District No. 18 for ratification by 
reference to its membership; and upon being 
ratified by a majority voting upon such referen - 
dum, this agreement and all provisions hereof 
shall be deemed to have become and to have 
been binding on the said The United Mine 
Workers of America District No. 18 and on 
the said Mohawk Bituminous Mines Limited as 
from the day of the date hereof. 


In witness whereof the hands of the proper 
officers of The United Mine Workers of 
America District No. 18, and the corporate 
seal of Mohawk Bituminous Mines Limited and 
the signatures of its proper officers in that 
behalf all on the day, month and year first 
above written. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered 
in the presence of 


(S¢d.) Jos. McKenzie 
(Sg¢d.) M. G. GRAvEs 


The United Mine Workers of America Dis- 
trict No. 18, 


by (Sed.) <A. J. Morrison, Sec. Treas. 
S. WINARSKI 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
JOSEPH KoRrAN 


D. HNIDAN (Seal) 


Mohawk Bituminous Mines Limited 


by (Sgd.) EE. Rrcowarpson, Secretary. 
W. L. CARLYLE, President. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during July, 1981, 
was five, as compared with ten in the pre- 
ceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved showed a corresponding decrease, while 
the time loss incurred was approximately one- 
third of that recorded for June, the decrease 
being due largely to the cessation early in 
July of the strike of masters and mates em- 
ployed on tow boats on the Pacific coast, 
which had caused over 12,000 days time loss 
in June. Comparing the figures with those 
for July, 1930, although the number of dis- 
putes was less, there were increases in both 
workers involved and time loss incurred, due 
chiefly to the strike above mentioned. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees |in working 
involved days 

*July, 1931... 5 689 8,044 

*June, 1931... 10 1,209 22,439 

July, 1930... 6 196 2,152 





* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lock- 
outs as well as strikes, but a lockout, or an in- 
dustrial condition which is undoubtedly a lock- 
out, is rarely encountered. In the statistical 
table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are re- 
corded together. A strike or lockout, included 
as such in the records of the Department, is a 
cessation of work involving six or more em- 
ployees and lasting at least one working day. 
Disputes of less than one day’s duration, and 
disputes involving less than six employees, are 
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included in the published record only when ten 
days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa: 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in 
the Department, and the figures are given in 
the annual review. Each month, however, any 
such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as “minor disputes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Two disputes, involving approximately 600 
workers, were carried over from June, and 
three disputes commenced during July. Of 
these five disputes two terminated during the 
month, one resulting in favour of the em- 
ployers and one in favour of the workers in- 
volved. At the end of July, therefore, there 
were three disputes recorded as strikes or 
lockouts, namely: photo engravers, Toronto 
and London, Ont., Quebec and Montreal; 
P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man.; men’s clothing 
factory workers, Toronto, Ont. and truck 
drivers, False Bay Beach, NS. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are described in a previous 
paragraph, nor does it include disputes as to 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected, but which the unions con- 
cerned have not yet declared terminated. 
Information is available as to four such dis- 
putes, namely: coal miners, Shaughnessy, 
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Alta., January 15, 1931, one employer; motion 
picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., Febru- 
ary 28, 1931, one employer; photo engravers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 23, 1931, one employer; 
and tailors, Vancouver B.C., June 6, 1931, one 
employer, this last being added this month. 
The dispute involving electrotypers in one 
firm in Toronto, commencing December 20, 
1926, and carried in this list since November, 
1927, appears to have lapsed during July and 
has accordingly been removed from the list. 

Information was received too late to be 
included in the July issue of the Lasour 
Gazette as to a strike of forty-five caddies 
employed at the Sarnia Golf Club, who stopped 
work on June 29, 1931, when a reduction of 
five cents in the rate per round was intro- 
duced. On the understanding that the pre- 
vious rate of sixty cents would be paid, they 
returned to work the same day. 

During July information was received also 
as to two disputes called by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America on June 11, 
19381, in two men’s clothing factories in 
Montreal, P.Q., some forty workers being 
affected by the demand for union wages and 
working conditions. By June 18, 1931, a 
settlement was reached, the employers agree- 
ing to the demands of the union as to wages 
and working conditions, but without a written 
agreement. 


During June disputes between the mumi- 
cipal authorities and men receiving relief 
tickets for part-time work were reported at 
Edmonton and Calgary, Alta., as to the 
amount of work and relief given and these 
disputes were adjusted. 

A dispute early in July involving pulp- 
wood cutters employed by a firm operating 


near Chatham, N-.B., has been reported, the 


workers alleging that the terms upon which 


the employment agency had engaged them 


were not those offered by the company. As 
the men refused to begin work under the com- 
pany’s conditions and returned home at once, 
the dispute is not recorded as a strike or 
lockout. 

On July 30, 1931, at Oshawa, Ont., some 
thirty-five men constructing a trench for gas 
mains at piece-rates were prevented from 
working by unemployed men objecting to the 
rates paid, but work was resumed on August 
fourth. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 

Masters, Mates anp Marine ENGINEERS, 
VANCOUVER AND Vicrorta, B.C.—The strike of 
masters and mates employed on tow boats at 
Vancouver and Victoria, B-C., commencing 
April 21, 1931, with a sympathetic strike of 
marine engineers, was called off early in 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1931 








Number} Time 
Industry, of loss in 

occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1931 


MANUrFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 
Photo engravers, Toronto and 100 2,600 
London, Ont., Quebec, Mont- 
treal, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 





Commenced May 4, 1931; for union agreement; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced April 21, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; terminated July 10, 1931; in favour of em- 
ployers. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during July, 1931 


Man. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
W ater— 
Masters, mates and marine en- 500 5 000 
gineers, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, B.C. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory work- 15 45 
ers, Toronto, Ont. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, Vancouver, B.C. 65 300 
Aighway— 
Truck drivers, False Bay 9 99 
Beach, N.S. 


Commenced July 29, 1931; against violation of agree- 
ment; unterminated. 


Commenced July 2, 1931; against reduction in wages; 
terminated July 9, 1931; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 20, 1931; against decrease in piece 
rates; unterminated. 
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July, the date of termination in Victoria being 
July 3 and in Vancouver, July 10. Reports 


_ received are to the effect that approximately 


one-half the strikers had been replaced dur- 
ing the dispute. The employees involved re- 
turned to work where their positions had not 
been already filled, in most cases at a ten 
per cent reduction in wages put into effect 
or proposed by the employers before the 
dispute. 

CarrENTeRS, VANCouvER, B.C.—During May 
and June negotiations were caried on between 
the building contractors in Vancouver and 
both carpenters’ Unions, the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
and the Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada. 
The contractors had proposed a reduction in 
wages and, no settlement having been 
reached, gave notice that from June 22 the 
rate would be reduced from $1 per hour to 
85 cents. The date for the change, however, 
was extended to July 2. The unions claimed 
that the contractors had not given them 
sixty days’ notice as required in the existing 


agreements and called out workmen engaged 
at reduced rates on certain construction jobs. 
On July 9 work was resumed, the contractors 
having agreed to pay the former rate of $1 
per hour pending further negotiations. Follow- 
ing this, work was held up on two other build- 
ings for a few days until the contractors 
concerned agreed to pay the standard rate. 


Truck Drivers, Farse Bay Braco, NS— 
A cessation of work occurred on July 20 
against a reduction in wages, piece-rates, from 
22-28 cents per mile to 14 cents per mile. 
At the end of the month the dispute was un- 
terminated. 

Mrn’s ‘CLorHina Facrory Workers, 
Toronto, Ont—This dispute, involving fifteen 
employes in one establishment in Toronto, 
commenced on July 29, 1981, when tailors, 
operators and cutters went on strike claiming 
that the employer had violated the agree- 
ment with the union. No termination had 
been reported by the end of the month, al- 
though the employer had partially replaced 
the strikers. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in the 
issue for February, 1931, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1930. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
onee each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 23, and 18 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 41 disputes 
in progress during the month. involving 18,400 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 116,- 
000 working days for the month. Of the 23 
disputes beginning in June, 8 were over pro- 
posed reductions in wages, 6 on other wages 
questions, 7 on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons and 2 
on questions of trade unicn principle. During 
the month, settlements were reached in 27 dis- 
putes, of which 5 were in favour of workpeople, 
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11 in favour of employers and 11 ended in 
compromises; in one other dispute, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

A strike involving in all 9,300 colliery work- 
people in Cumberland began June 24 “ against 
enforcement of reduction in wages recom- 
mended by the Coal Mines National Industrial 
Board.” No settlement had been reported at 
the end of June. 

France 


As noted in the Lasour Gazerre, June and 
July, a strike involving 120,000 textile workers 
in the Roubaix-Tourcoing district began May 
18, against the withdrawal of a bonus of four 
per cent of wages which was paid by employ- 
ers to meet contributions to the Social Insur- 
ance fund. On July 6, about 30,000 of these 
strikers resumed work in the establishments of 
employers not belcnging to the employers’ as- 
sociation, the settlement providing for a bonus 
of 3 per cent of wages until September 15, 
after which one per cent would be paid and 
merged in wages, 

Cuba 


A 24-hour general strike involving it is re- 
ported about 40,000 workers in Havana and 
60,000 in other large towns of Cuba occurred 
on August 4 in sympathy with striking street 
raliway employees. 
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United States 


The number of disputes beginning in May 
was 83, and 71 were in effect at the end of the 
menth. The number of workers involved in 
disputes in effect at the end of the month was 
21,325 and the time loss 445,384 working days 
for the month. 

A strike of between 7,000 and 8,000 silk 
workers at Allentown, Pennsylvania, began 
May 1, against wage reductions, and was still 
in progress at the end of July. A strike in- 
volving 3,500 silk workers at Paterson, New 
Jersey, began July 23 and was still in progress 
at the beginning of August. This strike was 
for higher wages, shorter hours and other 
demands, the strikers alleging that piece rates 
had been cut. 


On July 29, 30,000 clothing workers in the 
men’s clothing industry in New York city went 
on strike to secure a new agreement. The next 
day, it was reported, an agreement was reached 
with the manufacturers’ association which em- 
ploys about 20,000 of the strikers. In inde- 
pendent shops, who refused to negotiate with 
the union, however, the strike continued in an 
effort to secure union conditions. 

Strikes of coal miners have been in progress 
for the past two months. It was estimated at 
the end of July that 15,000 coal miners were 
involved in disputes in Pennsylvania, 10,000 in 
West Virginia, 10,000 in Kentucky and 5,000 in 
Ohio. During June, agreements were reached 
between the United Mine Workers Union and 
several mine operators in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, some of these providing for 
increases in certain wage rates. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Members of Toronto Electrical Contractors Combine Summoned— 
Prosecution of Motion Picture Combine Considered by Provinces 


OLLOWING an investigation under the 
Combines Investigation Act in 1930 
into the Electrical Estimators Association, 
tan alleged combine among electrical con- 
‘tractors in the city of Toronto, prosecution 
of parties to the combine was commenced in 
June, 1981, in charges laid through the De- 
partment of the Attorney General for 
Ontario. The report of W. T. N. Phelan, 
K.C., as Commissioner conducting the investi- 
gation, was reviewed in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1930, pages 1148-1150. Some fifteen 
Toronto electrical contractors were summoned 
to appear in Police Court in Toronto on June 
22 to answer charges of conspiracy to restrain 
or injure trade or commerce in connection 
with electrical supplies contrary to section 
498 of the Criminal Code. 


Studies by the United States Public Health 
Service have shown that there is a great dif- 
ference in the harmfulness of dust. Of those 
studied, the only dust which had a really 
serious or fatal effect upon the worker was that 
containing free silica. In the investigation of 
granite cutting plants, most of the workers 
were found to be exposed to an average of 
about 60 million particles of dust per cubic 
foot of air. The dust contained about 70 per 
cent silica, of which about 35 per cent was in 
the form of quartz or free silica. Under such 
conditions there was an almost universal oc- 
currence of silicosis, and a large proportion of 


The report of Mr. Peter White, K.C., find- 
ing a combine in the motion picture industry 
in Canada, was remitted in July to the 
attorneys general of the provinces for such 
action as they might deem advisable, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act. The findings of Mr. 
Peter White, K.C., as Commissioner con- 
ducting the investigation into the alleged 
combine, were reported in ‘jhe Lasour 
Gazettr, July, 1931, pages 786-789. Mr. R. 
H. Greer, K.C., was retained by the Attorney 
General for Ontario to examine the evidence 
in the case and to act for the Crown in the 
event of prosecutions being conducted by the 
province. Other provinces also will consider 
taking action against parties to the motion 
picture combine reported by Mr. Peter White. 


the workers developed pulmonary tuberculosis. 
This disease, as a rule, did not make its ap- 
pearance until after some 20 years of exposure, 
but when it did develop, a fatal result within 
less than two years was almost certain. The 
mitigation of the dust hazard in industry is 
primarily a ventilation problem. In many in- 
dustmies steps have been taken to prevent the 
escape of dust into the room by surrounding 
the machine with a suction hood or other de- 
vice that removes the dust as it forms. This 
removal of dust at its source is the most im- 
portant step to be taken. 


| 
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REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF 


THE report of the Bureau of Labour of 

Alberta for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1931, gives statistics of trade and industry 
in the province during this period, and gives 
details of the administration of the various 
acts in charge of the Bureau, including the 
Factories Act, the Minimum Wage Act, the 
Theatres Act, the Steam Boilers Act, the 
Labour Disputes Act, and the Employment 
Offices Act. 


Trade and Industries 


The returns received this year, it is stated, 
indicate a much smaller volume of business 
than for the previous year. Returns from 
2,620 firms covered 46,279 male employees 
over eighteen, 895 males under eighteen, 8,127 
females over eighteen, 412 females under 
eighteen, and 499 apprentices. Total pay- 
ments for wages and salaries were $78,301,- 
072.89, of which sum $67,995,462.31 were paid 
to wage earners. The returns when con- 
sidered as to employment by months for 
males, do not show as great fluctuations as in 
previous years. April was the month of least 
employment, when 43,846 were employed, and 
September the month of greatest, when 48,026 
were employed. There was a fairly heavy 
decline after the, peak month, and during De- 
cember the total employed was 43,948. As in 
previous years the returns, when considered 
by individual industries, show great fluctua- 
tions, and when this is considered with the 
grouped totals it is apparent that for the 
unskilled work in the various industries men 
interchange from one to the other, thereby 
maintaining a better general balance. The re- 
turns of monthly employment of females show 
a fairly steady increase each month until Sep- 
tember, but a very heavy drop for October 
and November and a slight increase again for 
December. 

The report contains tables showing the aver- 
age number of wage earners by months and 
the classified weekly wage rates, etc. 


Labour Disputes Act 


This section of the report relates to the 
calendar year 1930. During that period ap- 
plications were received for the appointments 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation as 


follows: 
(1) From the International Boilermakers and 


Helpers of America, Local No. 392, Calgary, 
in respect of an alleged dispute between the 
Local Union and the Dominion Bridge Com- 
pany, Limited. 

(2) From the Western Association of Sta- 
tionary Engineers of Edmonton in respect of 
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an alleged dispute between certain employees 
and the P. Burns Company, Edmonton. 

In respect of the first application, there ap- 
peared to be a definite probability of a stop- 
page of work, therefore a sincere effort was 
made to create a Board under the Act. The 
employers, in their statement of reply, claimed 
there was no dispute between the company 
and any of its employees, and that the said 
company had not at any time refused to deal 
with any of its employees; and further, that 
the company would not be a party to a 
Board if such were appointed. Efforts were 
made to have the company agree to parti- 
cipate in the proceedings of a Board, both 
by correspondence and interview, without re- 
sult. A careful consideration of the whole 
question indicated that no tangible results 
could be expected from the work of a Board. 
The application was, therefore, allowed to 
lapse. 

The second application did not indicate a 
dispute within the meaning of the Act; no 
action was therefore necessary. 


Factories Act 


Returns of Inspectors covering inspections 
under The Factories Act show decreases in 
the staffs of quite a number of the places 
visited. A total of 5,061 inspections was made 
of 4,740 factories, shops, hotels, offices and 
office buildings, in which were employed 27,- 
354 males and 8,836 females. Recommenda- 
tions relative to safety, sanitation, hours and 
wages, and the employment of children, to 
the number of 1,321 were made, all of which 
were carried out by employers. There were 
577 inspections made of 537 elevators, in con- 
nection with which 188 safety recommenda- 
tions were made. Full particulars of the in- 
spections are given in tables in the report. 


Women’s Minimum Wages 


The amendment to the Act passed at the 
1930 Session of the Legislature (LABsour GAz- 
pre, July, 1930, page 765) increased the work 
under this Act considerably, inspectors being 
required to visit the towns and _ villages 
throughout the province. A total of 3,963 
inspections was made of 3,665 businesses in 
which were employed 9,945 experienced 
females and 821 learners. Of the total female 
employees 1,588 were employed in places 
brought within the scope of the Act by the 
recent amendment; 399 orders for adjustment 
of wages, 209 for adjustment of hours and 47 
for adjustment of staff, so that not more 
than 25 per cent would be in receipt of ap- 
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prentice wages, were made. There was a de- 
crease in the number of females employed un- 
der all Orders of the majority of the places 
inspected. 

Five Court cases were taken against em- 
ployers for failing to pay minimum wages; 
four convictions were obtained and employ- 
ers were ordered to pay back wages. One 
case was dismissed the Court ruling the per- 
son charged was not responsible. 

A number of permits were issued for over- 
time to be worked to take care of emergencies 
that had arisen. In all cases employers ad- 
vised the Department of the number of hours 
vorked and the amount paid for same. 

Representations were made to the Board on 
behalf of hotel proprietors that due to the 
general trade depression travel was practically 
nil, which meant very little business, and that 
u continued application of the wage provisions 
of Order No. 3 would force a reduction or 
liscontinuance of female help. Records of 
the volume of guests at a number of estab- 
lishments were perused. The Board was of 
opinion that special consideration was de- 
sirable and a special order was made removing 
the application of the wage provisions of 
Order No. 3 from hotels situate other than 
in the twelve stated places to which the Act 
applied from its inception. 

With a view to finding out if uniform pro- 
visions could be made regulating extra hours 
of employment for Christmas shopping, public 
sessions were held in Edmonton, Calgary, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. Information 
secured at these sessions suggested that such 
a course was not desirable at the present time. 
Permission was, therefore, granted for the 
necessary overtime to be worked, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the locality. 

One request was received from an individual 
firm for permission to work female employees 
overtime to permit of seasonal rush trade be- 
ing taken care of. ‘This request was granted. 

Three requests were received for permission 
to employ a greater number of apprentices 
than is permitted by the Regulations. In- 
vestigations showed that experienced help was 
not available. Permission was, therefore, 
granted for the number necessary to meet the 
requirements of the industries. 

Three requests were received for permission 
to transfer employees from one branch to 
another at special rates to be fixed by the 
Board. These requests were granted, the em- 
ployer being required to furnish the Board 
with a statement of earnings during the period 
of such transfer. 
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Theatre Inspection 


This Branch showed a decline in revenue 
from examinations and projectionists certifi- 
cates for the period of the report, fewer 
theatres being in active operation. In this 
connection the chief inspector of ‘Theatres 
recommends that the issue of provisional cer- 
tificates be discontinued. “ With the excep- 
tion of a few isolated cases, the candidates 
now appearing for examination all expect to 
operate in theatres where sound pictures will 
be exhibited. I am of the opinion that if 
such candidates are unable to obtain the re- 
quired 50 per cent of marks to attain third 
class rating, they could not be equal to the 
demands attached to projection practice if 
allowed to operate on a Provisional Certifi- 
cate. If such certificate is not granted the 
candidate may continue as an apprentice for 
three more months or until such time as he 
feels that he has better prepared himself for 
re-examination. This, I believe, would not 
work any hardship, but would undoubtedly 
make for better standards in the lower grades.” 


Boiler Inspection 


The chief inspector of boilers reports that 
the number of complete inspections for all 
classes of pressure vessels was 3,065, with a 
total of 4,895 imspection visits, and the con- 
sequent issue of 2,530 inspection certificates. 
In addition to the foregoing, the inspectors 
made a total of 776 inspections under the pro- 
visions of the Factories Act at 763 points in 
the province. Eighty-seven of these in- 
spections were undertaken at the oil fields and 
579 at grain elevators during the time the in- 
spector was visiting these places to: make in- 
spections under the Boilers Act. Considering 
the reduction in employment at the oil fields, 
mines and other similar industries, the number 
of candidates for engineers’ certificates, it is 
stated, compares very favourably with the 
past. 

The inspector notes that the number of 
casualties resulting from utility of steam and 
air has been exceptionally small. None of 
these were due to the failure of a pressure 
vessel under the Act. An engineer received in- 
juries when the piston rod of the engine under 
his charge, fractured and shattered the back 
cylinder head of the engine cylinder. A fire- 
man had one arm badly scalded while in the 
act of closing a stop valve. The thread on the 
valve spindle stripped and the valve bonnet 
was blown off. Other accidents of a minor 
nature were also reported, but in no case were 
the injuries sufficient to prevent the continued 
service of the employee. 
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Employment Offices 


There was a marked decline in the demand 
for labour in all industries, and the total place- 
ments by Alberta Employment Offices re- 
corded a decrease of 454 as compared with 
the previous year. Of the 50,859 vacancies 
filled 48,423 were for males and 7,436 for 
females. Of the male placements, 12,693 were 
sent to farms; 674 to building construction; 
210 to clerical work; 505 to personal occu- 
pations; 10,287 to general labouring; 1,995 to 
lumbering; 176 to manufacturing industries; 
6 to professional occupations; 1,865 to railroad 
construction and maintenance; 685 to mining; 
816 to miscellaneous occupations, and 13,794 to 
casual employment. Of the female place- 
ments 1,334 were sent to farms; 61 to clerical 
positions; 2,481 as domestics; 3 to manu- 
facturing industries; 32 to miscellaneous oc- 
cupations, and 3,543 to casual employment. 

There was a slight increase in the operating 
costs, the average cost per vacancy filled 
being 79 cents. 


The importance of the service given is indi- 
cated by the number of vacancies listed during 
a period of unusual depression and the large 
number of applications for employment re- 
gistered at the offices. This year, of the 43,539 
vacancies received in the male section, 99-78 
were filled, and of the 73,678 applicants 59-33 
were found positions. Of the 7,722 vacancies 
received in the female section, 96:29 were 
filled, and of the 10,438 female applicants 
71-43 found positions. Twenty-two vacancies 
in the male section and one in the female 
section were filled by workers transferred from 
Government [Employment Offices in other 
provinces; 315 males and 10 females were 
transferred to employment outside the Prov- 
ince. 

Following the practice of previous years, all 
farmers’ organizations were circularized, in- 
formation being requested as to acreage sown 
and possible labour requirements for the 
harvest season. Periodical returns were re- 
ceived of crop conditions, and it was found 
unnecessary to import labour for harvesting 
operations. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC 
Industries Excluded from the Operation of New Act 


list of the industries that are excluded 
from the operation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1931, of the Province of 
Quebec, is given in Regulation No. 2, 
approved by the Commission last month 
(Regulation No. 1, was. given on page 772 
of the last issue). 


Regulation No. 2 


Section 1—The following industries and ser- 
vices shall be excluded from the operation of 
said Act, to wit: (a) The florist and seeds- 
man business; grain culture, gardening and 
horticulture; the maintenance and breeding of 
cattle, poultry and bees; fruit culture; the 
picking, sorting, packing, transportation, 
handling and storing of fruit and vegetables, 
performed by a co-operative association or fruit 
dealing company. whose members or share- 
holders are exclusively occupied with the cul- 
ture and sale of the fruit and vegetables pro- 
duced by them, without otherwise making a 
business thereof: (6) Laundries where no ma- 
chine driven by inanimate power 1s employed; 
(c) Hairdressing and shoe shining establish- 
ments; (d) The manufacturing of plaster 
statues; (e) Funeral undertakers’ service; 
(f) Educational establishments, hospitals, sur- 
gery, medicine, veterinary art and dental sur- 
gery; (g) Wholesale and retail business; (h) 
Hotels and restaurants; (7) Public sheds or 
garages, without any repair shop, livery stables; 
stables for auction or other sales; the trans- 
portation of passengers with or without baggage, 
by means of a vehicle drawn by horses, auto- 


mobile, motorcycle or aeroplane; (j) Taxi- 
dermy; (k) The junk business; (J) The archi- 
tect; (m) Excavations, when not specially 


mentioned and not included in another indus- 
try; (7) Any industry incidental to a retail busi- 
ness for the sale of men’s and women’s wearing 
apparel, white underwear, shirts, collars, cor- 
sets, hats, caps, furs or dresses; (1) Photo- 
graphy; (p) YThe trimming of women’s hats, 
when it forms an integral part of the whole- 
sale millinery business; (q) The operating of 
freight and passenger elevators not connected 
with any of the industries mentioned in sche- 
dules 1 or 2 or which are excluded by the 
present regulation. 

Section 2.—Kach of the following industries, 
exploited incidentally for the necessary and 
immediate purposes of an establishement where 
they sell retail only, is excluded from the 
operation of the Act, to wit:—(a) The making 
and repairing of watches, clocks and jewellery; 
(6) The making and repairing of boots and 
shoes; (¢) The making and repairing of har- 
ness; (d) the optical business; (e) The tin- 
smith trade; (f) Pipe cutting; (g) Paper 
cutting; (h) The preparation of drugs; -(t) 
The manufacture of sausage; (j) The cutting 
of meat; (k) The grinding of coffee; and other 
operations of a like nature. 

Section 38—Tach of the following industries, 
although generally subject to the Act, are 
however excluded when less than six work- 
men are generally employed therein, to wit:— 
(a) The cutting or sawing of firewood; (0) 
The manufacture of cheese and butter, and the 
operating of a creamery or dairy; (c) The con- 
struction and exploiting of telephone lines, 
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and of works for such purpose, the six work- 
men being calculated with the exception of 
those operating the control apparatus; (d) 
The manufacture of artificial limbs; (e) 
Laundries operated by motive power, cleaning 
and laundering establishments; (f) The quarry- 
ing of and prospecting for stones and metals, 
except however mines and quarries already 
commercially operated and when the workmen 
are in the employ of a proprietor, lessee or duly 
registered holder; (9) The working of threshing 
machines, clover thresher or maize cutter; (h) 
The removal of garbage, street cleaning, and 
removal of snow or ice; (7) The manufacture 
of artificial plumes and flowers; (j) Con- 
fectioneries; (k) Bakeries; (J) The cutting, 
felling, piling, transportation of logs, wood or 
wood-bark, the peeling of logs by hand, but 
only in the case where these operations are 
carried on by an employer for his personal 
benefit and not acting as contractor or sub-con- 
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tractor for any industry; (m) The undertaking 
of window-cleaning; (n) The fishing industry ; 

The industries mentioned in the foregoing 
section may, upon application by the employer 
addressed to the Secretary of the Commission, 
pursuant to article 78 of the Act, be added to 
schedule 1. 

Section 4—Hach of the following industries 
which constitute only a branch of any industry ~ 
mentioned in schedule 1, when they generally 
employ less than four workmen, is excluded from 
the operation of the Act, to wit: (a) repair 
shops; (6) Blacksmiths’ or carpenters’ shops; 
(c) Upholstering; (d) Framing; (e) The main- 
taining and operating of Waterworks systems; 
(f) The manufacture of rubber stamps, 
plotters, patterns; (g) The butcher business; 

The industries mentioned in the foregoing sec- 
tion may, upon application by the employer 
addressed to the Secretary of the Commission, 
pursuant to Article 78 of the Act, be added 
in schedule 1. 





WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Nova 
issued Order No. 5, 
governing telephone operators in the Province, 
1931. 
were outlined in the last 
issue, page 769, and in the issue of January, 
1931, page 34. 


Scotia recently 
to become effective from August 1, 
Previous orders 


Order No. 5.—Governing Female Operators 
in the Telephone Companies in Cities 


and Incorporated Towns of Nova 


Scotia. 


(1) Wages—No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ a female worker to be em- 
ployed in a telephone establishment in the 
Cities or Incorporated Towns of Nova Scotia 
at a wage less per week for the regular 
recognized working period of the establish- 
ment than is set forth in the following table:— 


No worker who begins as a young girl shall, 
after reaching the age of eighteen years, re- 
ceive less than the wage prescribed for an 
inexperienced adult. A person shall be deemed 
to be an experienced worker when such per- 
son has been employed in the industry for 
one year after attaining the age of seventeen 
years, and in other cases when such person 
has been employed in the industry for 
eighteen months. 

The other regulations contained in this 
order are similar to those in the previous 
orders, relating respectively to the maximum 
number of inexperienced employees who may 
be employed (ze. 25 per cent of the total 
female working force); the hours of work for 
which the minimum wages are to be paid 
(i.e. 44 to 50 hours); special permits for aged 
or handicapped workers; deductions for 
absence; payment of employees waiting on 
premises; and penalties. 

The text of Order No. 4, governing female 
employees in the Textile and Needle Trades, 
will be published in the next issue. 








Groups 





Halifax, Sydney, Dartmouth and Glace Bay 


Amherst, New Glasgow, North Sydney, Truro, Yarmouth, Syd- 


ney Mines and Westville. 


All other incorporated towns 





Experienced | Inexperienced Adult Young Girls 
workers over 18 years under 18 years 

6 months at $ 8.00 
$11.00 6 months at $ 9.00 6 months at : 9.00 
6 months at $10.00 6 months at 10.00 

6 months at $7.0 
$10.00 6 months at $8.00 6 onthe an 500 
6 months at 9.00 6 months at 9.00 

6monthsat $6. 
$9.00 6 months at $7.00 6 months at TO 
6 months at 8.00 6 months at 8.00 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


District 26, United Mine Workers of 


America 


The annual convention of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, was held 
at Sydney, Nova Scotia, from June 22 to 
July 6, 1931, with 128 delegates present, repre- 
senting every local union in the District. 
President D. W. Morrison, in his opening 
address gave a brief outline of local con- 
ditions, with particular reference to the un- 
employment situation. He advised the mem- 
bers not to oppose the use of machinery in 
coal mining, and urged them to strengthen 
their forces by combining for industrial and 
political action. 

Mr. Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers of America, spoke 
to the delegates on the aims and objects of the 
organization, and gave an outline of the 
method of settling disputes. 

For the purpose of deciding matters of 
contract and interpretation of agreement, the 
-delegates decided on the appointment of an 
umpire, to be selected by the company and 
union officials. Many resolutions, dealing 
with the forthcoming wage agreement with 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
were adopted. The delegates went on record 
as giving their solid support to the district 
officers in these negotiations. 

Among other resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Requesting the Federal Government to for- 
bid the importation of coal from West 
Virgina, and other non-union fields of the 
United States; 

Asking the Provincial Government to enact 
legislation legalizing the 6-hour day in the 
coal mines of Nova Scotia, with pay for 8 
hours work at present standard wages; 

Advocating full sittings of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in all colliery accidents, 
with the least possible delay in the payment 
of compensation, and that allowances be paid 
to injured employees while the case is being 
investigated ; 

Authorizing the executive, subject to the 
ratification by the various locals, to make 
arrangements to establish a newspaper; 

That Federal aid to the unemployed be not 
less than the average amount of the cost of 
living per week as published in the Lasour 
Gazette for a family of five; 

Requesting the Nova Scotia Board of 
Public Utilities to investigate the tramways 
situation in the mining areas before rendering 


a decision on the application of the Cape 
Breton Electric Company for removal of its 
lines in Cape Breton; 

That no new machinery or new methods 
of handling the production of coal be in- 
stalled in the mines, unless local unions con- 
cur and the executive agrees; 

Authorizing an allowance of $1,200 for the 
erection of a memorial at River Hebert in 
perpetuation of the memory of those who 
lost their lives in the explosion in that dis- 
trict; 

Asking for an investigation of the deductions 
made by the company for old debts contracted 
during periods of unemployment; 

Advocating the appointment by the Pro- 
vincial Government of a commission to in- 
quire into retailing and distribution of coal 
within the province; 

Recommending a 5-day week or nationali- 
zation of the mines in Nova Scotia; 

Protesting against the proposal to close No, 
14 colliery, and recommending the appoint- 
ment of six representatives to work with the 
executive and citizens of New Waterford for 
a satisfactory solution of this colliery 
problem. 

A request from some delegates that May 1 
be observed as a miner’s holiday was re- 
jected by the convention. 

Nominations for the various offices took 
place, election to be held at a later dater. 


Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation 


The Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ 
Federation held its bi-annual convention in 
the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que., on 
June 28-27, 1931, with delegates from all 
divisions present. Mr. Camillien Houde, mayor 
of Montreal, welcomed the delegates to the 
city. President Dennehy in his address re- 
viewed the activities of the executive since 
the last convention. He informed the dele- 
gates that such matters as excessive running, 
condition of mail cars, bag shaking, handling 
of Christmas mail and seniority had been 
taken up with the proper officials of the Post 
Office Department, and that satisfactory re- 
sults had been obtained. Other matters 
claiming the attention of the officers were: 
National councils; salary schedules for pre- 
sentation to the Beatty Commission; super- 
annuation; workmen’s compensation. The 
delegates were further advised that the Feder- 
ation was in a healthy condition, stronger in 
membership and fiancially than at any pre- 
vious time. 
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The benevolent branch of the Federation, 
which was the subject of a special report, 
was shown to be in a satisfactory condition, 
with an increase in membership, and it was 
therefore decided to make no change in the 
policy of the branch for the next five years. 

Many resolutions were passed, among the 
more important being the following:— 

Seeking amendments to the Superannuation 
Act, which will provide for a lower optional 
superannuation age for railway mail clerks; 

Protesting against the use of old wooden 
cars in railway mail service; 

Asking for permits for employees to travel 
in postal cars on compassionate grounds, or 
whilst on annual leave. 

Promotion for railway mail clerks, sen- 
jority in the service, and conditions under 
which the mail clerks work, were discussed 
and special recommendations made. 

Officers elected were: president, Gerald 
Dennehy, Winnipeg, Man.; first vice-presi- 
dent, A. R. Buckler, Halifax, N.S.; second 


vice-president, F. E. Winter, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; third vice-president, J. H. Savard, 
Quebec, Que.; secretary-treasurer, H. A. 
Clarke, Calgary, Alta. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen 


The following is a continuation of the 
convention proceedings of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen as 
reported in the July issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

One of the most vital questions to come 
before the convention was the revision of 
the pension laws, it having been found that 
the organization would be unable to continue 
the existing pension plan without charging 
prohibitive rates. The general policy com- 
mittee made the following recommendations, 
which were adopted by the convention: (1) 
That the pension department be discon- 
tinued at as early date as possible; (2) 
That no new members be taken into the 
department after August 1, 1931, and (3) 
That the international president, secretary- 
treasurer and board of directors be author- 
ized to make lump sum settlements with 
present pensioners, while those pensioners 
who do not wish to settle will have their 
present policies continued. After this has 
been done, the balance of the assets will be 
distributed among the members who have not 
received any benefits from this department. 
To take the place of pensions, the conven- 
tion established a _ disability department 
which is expected to provide a_ greater 
measure of relief than was afforded by the 
general pension plan. 


As a means of reducing the cost of con- 
ventions, the president was authorized to 
conduct an investigation in regard to possible 
consolidation of lodges. After the investiga- 
tion, the president, secretary-treasurer and 
board of directors will determine what lodges 
shall be consolidated, and shall execute plans 
for this purpose. 

Additional resolutions 
follows: 


were adopted as 


Instructing the president to take up again 
with the chief engineer the question of the 
amalgamation of the two brotherhoods. 

Favouring a readjustment of the present 
railroad rates which would provide sufficient 
revenue to the carriers, so as to enable them 
to pay adequate wages to all railroad 
employees, and provide a fair return on 
invested capital. 

Authorizing the executive to co-operate 
with the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
for political and legislative purposes. 

Instructing the president to investigate the 
effort of certain railroads to evade the over- 
time rule. 

A proposal to create the office of second 
assistant president, and to reduce the number 
of vice-presidents, was defeated. 

The chief officers elected were: president, 
D. R. Robertson, 418 Keith Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; assistant president, Timothy Shea, 
Jersey City, N.J.; secretary-treasurer, Albert 
Phillips, 418 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio.; 
H. H. Lynch, Ottawa, Ont., was re-elected 
as Canadian vice-president, while Hugh 
Richmond, Smith’s Falls, Ont., was re-elected 
as a member of the board of directors. 

Milwaukee, Wis., 
convention city. 


was selected as the next 


Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire 
Fighters 


The twelfth annual convention of the Pro- 
vincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters 
was held at Oshawa, June 17-19, 1931, with 
approximately fifty delegates in attendance, 
presided over by President J. A. MiccEwen. 
The delegates were welcomed to the city by 
Mayor Marks, Alderman Morris, Fire Chief 
Elliott, and Col. McCormick, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. During the first ses- 
sion Mr, E. P. Heaton, Ontario Fire Marshal 
and Mr. F. Baer, President of the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters, addressed 
the delegates. 

According to the report of the trustees, 
total receipts, including balance brought for- 
ward, amounted to $15,680.25; expenditures to- 
talled $13,725, leaving a balance on hand of 
$1,955.25. 
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The legislative report, which was presented 
by the secretary, gave a review of the efforts 
of the legislative committee of the Federation 
to have a Superannuation and Pension Fund 
Act for permanent fire fighters of Ontario 
placed on the statute books of the province, 
and how the bill was finally defeated in the 
legal committee of the 1931 Legislature, after 
receiving first and second readings. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Favouring a memorial service at the opening 
of the first session of each convention; (2) 
Instructing each branch of the Federation, not 
having a superannuation and pension fund, to 
make written application for same to their 
local municipal council; (3) Recommending 
that tubular or ramp type fire escapes be 
installed on all buildings used for the housing 
of children, the infirm, and the aged. 

Chief officers elected were: President, J. A. 
McEwen, Fort William; First vice-president, 
S. Shuttleworth, Windsor; Second vice-presi- 
dent, H. R. Hobbs, Oshawa; Secretary-treas- 
urer, D. H. Lamb, Toronto. 


Chatham was selected as the next place of 
meeting. 


Canadian Association of Stationary 
Engineers 


The 42nd annual convention of the Cana- 
dian Association of Stationary Engineers was 
held in the Central Technical School, Toronto, 
on June 25-27, the delegates representing 
nearly all the local lodges. Mr. R. A. Arnup, 
of Woodstock, vice-president, occupied the 
chair. A scheme for subdividing the associa- 
tion on provincial lines and having the grand 
lodge meet bi-annually was referred to the 
executive for report at the next convention. 

It was unanimously voted to affiliate with 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, and 
delegates were elected to attend the meeting 
of the congress to be held at Montreal in 
November. 

An interim report on colours for the identifi- 
cation of piping systems, as recommended by 
the Canadian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion was presented by Captain I. E. Cross, 
Mr. Edwin Golightly, grand secretary, and 
Captain I. E. Cross were re-appointed repre- 
sentatives of the C.AS.E. on the Canadian 
Engineering Standards Association, with the 
expectation that a final report calling for the 
adoption of the scheme would be ready for 
the next meeting of the grand lodge. 

The following officers were elected: Pres., 
R. A. Arnup, Woodstock; vice-president, E. 
Gay, London; secretary, Edwin Golightly, 
Toronto; treasurer, I. E. Cross, Ottawa; con- 
ductor, Charles Templar, Toronto, and door- 
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keeper, 8. A. Fairbrother, Kapuskasing. Next 
convention will be held in Ottawa the last 
week in June, 1932. 


American Federation of Musicians 


With approximately three hundred delegates 
in attendance, presided over by President J. 
N. Weber, the thirty-sixth annual convention 
of the American Federation of Musicians was 
held at Chattanooga, Tenn., June 8-12, 1981. 
The delegates were welcomed to the city by 
the Mayor, Hon. E. D. Bass, Mr. E. D. Walsh, 
president, Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. 
Paul Aymon, president, Tennessee State 
Federation of Labour. Mr. William Green, 
President, American Federation of Labour 
spoke to the delegates at the opening session. 

In his opening address President Weber re- 
viewed generally conditions, as affecting mem- 
bers of the organization, for the past thirty 
years, but more particularly since the develop- 
ment of the moving picture industry. Refer- 
ring to the introduction of labour saving ma- 
chinery, the president stated that “the use 
of the machine should not result in the dis- 
charge of the worker, but merely in the re- 
duction of the days and hours and hardships 
of their labour, so that hand in hand with 
mass production mass enjoyment of a shorter 
working week and day and lightening of labour 
may go.’ The delegates were reminded that 
as a result of the introduction of sound re- 
producing devices many of the members were 
being thrown out of employment. 

According to reports submitted, the mem- 
bership of the organization as at March 81, 
1931, was 126,423, comprised in 716 locals, as 
compared with 735 locals and a membership 
of 139,398 reported to the previous conven- 
tion. 

The report of the treasurer showed total 
receipts in the general fund, including balance 
brought forward, of $532,994.31, disbursements 
of $222,542.37, leaving a balance on hand of 
$310,451.94. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Urging the locals to inaugurate a radio hour 
in which to plead the necessity for living 
music and the importance of employing pro- 
fessional musicians; (2) Advocating that a 
radio station, together with those hooked-up 
with it, employing non-union bands or 
orchestras be considered unfair; (3) Endorsing 
the appointment by President Hoover of a 
commission to study the pay of all the ser- 
vices of the United States; (4) Empowering 
the president of the American Federation of 
Musicians to name and designate a day in the 
year as “Living Music Day” on which to 
celebrate as ‘a movement in advocacy and en- 
couragement of the employment of musicians; 
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(5) Authiorizing the executive board to meet, 
confer and agree with the National Associa- 
tion of Theatrical Managers and other em- 
ployers as to the conditions and wages to 
govern members of the Federation for the 
ensuing year. 

Chief officers elected were: President, Joseph 
N. Weber, 1440 Broadway, New York, N.Y.; 
vice-president, Charles L. Bagley, 403 Cali- 
fornia Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif.; secretary, 
William J. Kerngood, 37-39 William St., 
Newark, N.J.; treasurer, H. E. Brenton, Box 
B, Astor Station, Boston, Mass. Mr. G. B. 


Henderson, 489 Davenport Road, Toronto, 
Ont., was elected as a member of the executive 
committee. 

The next convention will be held in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 





The August issue of the Carpenter, official 
organ of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, was published as a 
golden jubilee number to commemorate the 
founding of the Brotherhood which took place 
at Chicago, Ill., August 8-11, 1881. 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


New Vocational School at Fort William, 
Ontario 


In connection with the opening ceremonies, 
on July 24, of the new vocational school at 
Fort William, the following comments appear 
in the Fort William Daily Times-Journal of 
that date. 

“ Keeping abreast of the times and providing 
for her young people the type of education 
most suited for the twentieth century world 
is what Fort William is doing by providing 
the new vocational school which to-day was 
dedicated at a ceremony with Premier George 
8. Henry as guest of honour. Not only is the 
building of the latest design and most modern 
in every respect, but a new era in educational 
facilities for the youth of this city is being 
ushered in through the advent of the school. 
Not only are the minds of the youth trained 
and developed in the seat of learning, but 
with ample campus facilities and two 
gymnasia the bodies of the pupils will also be 
trained.” 


Seeking Places for Graduates of Vocational 
Schools 


Principal 8. E. Henry, of the High and 
Technical Schools at Timmins, Ontario, is 
endeavouring to give special service to the 
students graduating from the schools and 
especially to those who have taken vocational 
courses. In a circular letter sent out to a 
large number of businesses and industries, 
Principal Henry states: “I take this oppor- 
tunity of bringing to your attention a service 
we are prepared to render. This year we have 
asnumber of students graduating from the 
vocational school in the following depart- 
ments: commercial, machine shop, mining and 
electricity. These students have been given 
a thorough elementary training in the prac- 
tical work of these occupations, paralleled 
with three years of academic study in English, 


history, science and mathematics. The 
attached sheets will give you the names of 
this year’s graduating students, together with 
some general information regarding each of 
them. I am prepared to supplement this in- 
formation with a confidential report. on the 
ability, qualifications, etc., of any of these 
students. Great care will be taken with all 
reports issued, and no graduate will be recom- 
mended for a position if we do not consider 
him capable or qualified to fill it. We respect- 
fully solicit your consideration of these 
students when you are making any changes 
in, or additions to, the personnel of your 
organization.” 

It is hoped that the plan may work out 
to the mutual advantage of the graduates and 
the industries and businesses that may need 
additions to their staffs. 


Co-operative Plan of Apprenticeship in 
Columbus, Ohio 


The co-operative plan of apprenticeship 
training inaugurated in the High Schools of 
Columbus, Ohio, is described by Mr. H, F. 
Finsterwald, Principal of the Bexley Junior 
High School, Columbus, in an article appear- 
ing in the July issue of the Industrial Edu- 
cation Magazine. The writer points out that 
the plan has won the full support of local 
industries to the extent that executives have 
contracted to give the boys a definite wage 
scale with automatic wage increases, and ap- 
parently for some time to come will be ready 
to absorb more boys trained by this plan 
than the school can furnish. 

Under the co-operative plan the boy re- 
ceives his machine shop training entirely in 
the industry, and is paid there at the rate of 
25 cents an hour, increasing each six months 
to 50 cents an hour in his fourth year. Tf, 
meanwhile, the employer wishes to promote 
him further or to pay him more, that is 
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optional. The school offers a curriculum de- 
signed to make a well-rounded tradesman on 
the cultural side, and to teach skills which 
may help in the boy’s promotion after the 
period of apprenticeship is over. The sub- 
jects offered are; shop mathematics, blue- 
print reading, industrial history, safety-first 
rules, and personal hygiene. Shop instruction 
is given on the milling-machine, shaper, the 
planer, and the lathe, so that the boy will 
acquire fundamental skills and knowledge 
which he might not get in industry for years, 
and a knowledge of which prepares him for 
promotion. 

“The purpose of the course” Mr. Finster- 
wald says, “is to give that boy who de- 
finitely wishes to be a tradesman sufficient 
back-ground to make him a good tradesman, 
one who can hold a job, and forge ahead in 
the face of keen opposition. The effort was 
made to determine just how essential cultural 
studies related to industries are, in the opinion 
of industrial managers. The industries re- 
sponded cordially. The training, they said, is 
just the sort they want an apprentice to have, 
but the sort they cannot give, when they have 
only two or three new lads at a time to teach; 
while the school can assemble them in good- 
sized classes of 30 or more. 

“The industries are glad to have the fun- 
damental skills taught also; as an opening in 
some department is liable to occur at any 
time, and it is important to have an employee 
with at least sufficient back-ground to learn 
the new task. The enthusiasm of executives 
of Jeffreys, Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
and others in the city, is evidenced by the fact 
that while they have been laying off people 


Safety Record of Cement Plant 


Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for March, page 317, and for February, page 
199 to the success of three plants of the Can- 
ada Cement Company in winning the Port- 
land Cement Association safety trophy for 
having operated during the past year without 
time-loss accidents. A recent press report re- 
lates of the unveiling of the safety trophy 
at the Fort Whyte plant, near Winnipeg. The 
trophy, a handsome monument of concrete, 
was unveiled in the presence of the officials 
and employees of the firm. Mr. A. J. R. 
‘Curtis, on behalf of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, in relating the facts of the perfect 
record, told how the men of the electrical de- 
partment had topped their fellow workers 
with 2,863 days without accidents. Next came 
the employees of the machine shop with 2,695 
days. In other departments, mill workers had 
1,563 days, the shipping department, 1,517 


they have been willing to take on these boys 
with a few months’ intensive school training, 
and have asked for more boys of the same 
sort. There was demand for two or three 
more boys in each case than could be supplied, 
and they have engaged to take the next year’s 
supply even before they enroll.” 

It is further pointed out that the curriculum, 
as planned out for this year for beginners, in- 
cludes a full year in school, without any work 
in the industry. During the second and third 
years the boys will alternate between school 
and industry. The fourth year the student 
works entirely in the industry while a record 
of his success is sent back to the school. The 
student is urged to go on with high school 
studies in night school. 





The United States Federal Board for 
Vocational Education recently published a 
bulletin entitled “Analysis of the Manage- 
ment of a Farm Business.” The bulletin deals 
with the jobs pertaining to the farm business 
as a whole, rather than with jobs identified 
with separate enterprises. Attention is given 
to stating the purpose of vocational education 
in agriculture and to defining certain terms 
such as “types of farming, farm enterprise,” 
and “farm job.” Dr. Wright, the Director of 
the Board, states that the bulletin is speci- 
fically directed to vocational teachers in all 
types of agricultural schools, to teacher- 
trainers, and to State supervisors, for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the selection and organi- 
zation of training content for effective courses 
of agricultural instruction in connection with 
the field of activity considered. 


days, the kiln workers 1,066 days, the carpen- 
ters 573 days and the quarry workers 571 days 
since the last accident took place. Mr. Curtis 
congratulated the workers on their fine record 
and the spirit of co-operation with which they 
had worked with the Cement Company in 
reducing the hazards of their occupation from 
one of the most dangerous listed by the Na- 
tional Safety Council of United States to the 
most safe. 

Major Charles K. Newcombe, commissioner 
for the Workmen’s Compensation Board, con- 
gratulated both the firm and the employees 
and told of the enormous bill, nearly a mil- 
lion and a half a year, which Manitoba tax- 
payers pay annually to support broken and 
maimed men and destitute widows and 
children left by workmen accidentally killed. 
He pleaded for a more widespread following 
of the example of the safety campaign of the 
cement workers. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistical Summary of Administration During Second Quarter of 1931 
and Since Inception of the System 


HE accompanying table gives particulars 

of operations under the Old Age 
Pensions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, chapter 156) and the various provincial 
concurrent Acts, during the second three 
months of 1931, and since these Acts became 


severally effective. Similar tables, bringing 


the statistics down to March 31, 1931, 
were given in the Lasour Gazerrn, May 
1981. The text of the Old Age Pensions Act 


was given in the issue for April, 1927, page 
375. It makes provision for the establishment 
of a Dominion Provincial pension system to 
be effective in such provinces as have enacted 
and given effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. These provinces are British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
and Ontario. The New Brunswick Legisla- 
ture passed an Old Age Pensions Act at its 
session last year, to become effective on its 
proclamation by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council; while in Nova Seotia and Prince 
Edward Island Acts providing for the par- 
ticipation of these provinces in any federal 
scheme were passed at the session of 1931, 
both these Acts to take effect on proclama- 
tion. 


Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an 
income of as much as $365 a year and who 
has resided in Canada for the 20 years 
preceding, and has also resided in the prov- 
ince in which the application is made for the 
five years immediately preceding the granting 
of the pension. The maximum amount of 
pension payable under the Act is $240 yearly. 
In cases where pensioners have a_ private 
income the amount of their old age pension 


is subject to a reduction by the amount, if 
any, that their private income exceeds $125 
The administration of old age pen- 
sions is entrusted to the authorities appointed 
by the 


a year. 


respective provincial governments. 


Increase in Dominion Contribution 


Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed the Department of Labour of 
Canada paid quarterly to each province one- 
half of the total amount of the pensions paid 
by the provincial pension authority during the 
preceding three months. At the recent session 
of the Dominion Parliament, however, the 
Act was amended, the amount of the Domin- 
ion contribution being increased from fifty 
per cent to seventy-five per cent of the total 
expenditure, this amendment to become 
effective on July 31, 1931. Section. 3 of the 
Old Age Pensions Act now reads as follows:— 


8. (1) The Governor in Council may make 
an agreement with the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council of any province for the payment to such 
province quarterly of an amount equal to 
seventy-five per centum of the net sum paid 
out during the preceding quarter by such 
province for pensions pursuant to a provincial 
statute authorizing and providing for the pay- 
ment of such pensions to the persons and under 
the conditions specified in this Act and the 
regulations made hereunder. . 


(2) The acceptance by any province of the 
moneys granted by Parliament for the payment 
of old age pensions shall be subject to the 
conditions that the Governor in Council shall 
have authority to order an examination, in- 
spection and audit of all expenditures of such 
moneys in the province and the accounts with 
respect thereto, and that the province shall 
permit the inspection in such examination of 
all papers and documents relating to such 
payments. 


(3) This section shall come into force on 


the thirty-first day of July, 1931. 
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Taste I-FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1931 
British . Sas- Northwest 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Ontario katchewan Territories 
2S = = — — — — Totals 
Act Act Act Act Act Order in C. 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 
Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Sept. 1, Nov. 1, May 1, Jan, 25; 
1929 1927 1928 1929 1928 1929 
Total number of pen- 
sioners as at June 
MOEN OSL fcc ccc dec 3, 644 5,708 6,142 38, 669 6,391 5 60,559 
Average monthly 
ONSTOR iE. eee $ 19 04 |$ 19 13 |$ 19 48 |$ 19 05 |$ 19 44 |$ 19°84) hin. casts eee 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid during 
first quarter of fis- 
eal year 1931-32, 
(period April 1- 
June 30, 1931)...... 202,278 65 334,457 26 367,158 68 | 2,175,859 08 378,244 06 388 54 | 3,458,386 27 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of 
expenditure........ 101,139 33 167,228 63 183,579 34 | 1,087,929 54 189,122 03 388 54 | 1,729,387 41 
Total amount of pen- 
sions paid _ since 
inception of Old 
Age Pensions Act 
to June 30, 1931....| 1,153,339 59 | 3,598,020 90 | 3,357,005 67 |11,499,969 65 | 2,950,375 91 2,509 02 | 22,561,220 74 
Dominion Govern- 
ment’s share of 
expenditure........ 576,669 78 | 1,799,010 44 | 1,678,502 86 | 5,749,984 81 | 1,475,187 94 2,509 02 | 11,281,864 85 


Taste II.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1931 












































British Saskat- Northwest 
—— Alberta Columbia | Manitoba Ontario chewan Territories Totals 
Total number of pensioners... . 3,644 5,708 6, 142 38, 669 6,391 5 60,559 
Percentage of pensioners to 

total population............. 0-55% 0-96% 0-91% 1-17% 0-72% O05 %)) sicccrsteunemreisiets 
Percentage of persons over 70 

years of age to total popula- 

PROMS TAA Rese Oy die = Saiels v8 1-17% 1-84% 1-68% 3-48% 1-:17% DLT OA ioe ratersloiseye 
Percentage of pensioners to 

population over 70 years of 

BECO adeisiclels eisislele « ailelaibies 3 vi 47-20% 51-90% 54-21% 33-48% 62-22% AsAGY|xnsrjieeies sete 

Fe- Fe- Fe- e- Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Conjugal Condition— Males| males} Males| males} Males} males| Males} males} Males} males] Males] males} Males] males 
1,045 478) 1,341 687] 1,915] 1,094) 9,136} 4,959) 2,100) 1,081 Sica 15,540) 8,299 
276 58 845 177 302 134) 2,563) 2,708 297 BZN « oll aerate 4,283) 3,139 
718 979 904| 1,454 915| 1,734) 6,117)12,935} 1,095} 1,684 1 1} 9, 750}18, 787 
70 20 220 80 37 11 145 106 51 Dla. soto eiieta eee 523 238 
2,109) 1,535 “3,310 2,398] 3,169! 2,973]17, 961/20, 708] 3,543) 2,848 4 1/30, 096/30, 463 
Classification of British Subjects- 

MEGEUE AGES ca che te Mieriecie des Soke 2,566 5,091 4,218 87,237 3,942 4 53,058 
Waturalization...........6s%%. 1,020 523 1,845 949 2,401 1 6,739 
RRCIIAC ORS. ash tei come, i oiAalas 58 94 79 483 ASI RG. « sebieees 762 

3, 644 5,708 6,142 38, 669 6,391 8 60,559 
Number of pensioners with pre- 

vious residence in other prov- 

inces during the 20 years imme- 

diately preceding the date of 

commencement of pension— Re ‘68 oe 5 e168 

344 

1,022 

139 

214 

Se. ghee vdeebiale oad 1,492 

Prince Edward Island....... ace 
PRIVOT FOR gino | cays eis oid 14 

Bart COME ETA s |. Acie steele aioe 32 
5,844 
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yn 
Yn 2 @ 
3 3 g.2 2S 3s om 
SB | 2 ‘ By 3 io} ace 2) sa |ES 
¢ /2| 2] |22 8: g - | /38/ 2) 5 | 22 lee z 
ae Es} 33 ‘a ~ 5 |RR »~ 2 aS = 32 16 a 5 
2 1a0|3 16 |d4 laze] 2i/s0| 8 16 |as eo] a 
i 11 11 
Canada........ 1,648] 2,407] 2,705|28,399) 2,706)  4/37,869]| Jugo Slavia....|.....-|....+-|eeeees [encore 
England........ 583| 1,718] 895] 5,325} 746]....| 9,267|| Syria.... Sate 1 2 : ; " 
Scotland....... 212} 606) 376) 1,402} 338 2,934)| Turkey..... Lil rettsere ‘ 
Treland acc 102} 261) 177] 1,582) 118 2,240|| British East . 
United States. . 374, 260] 112) 719) 341). 1,806 EMGICS SF oe ce.ciel| erereray= Di emreree CLARE. A 
Austria: si... 133 16 404 41 636} . 1,230]| Greece 2 DAR Sevake 2 1 “ 
(Poland=..qncenis: 131 10} 495 92) 314]. PAOAD I Sansui voc tera corsbssteits Bio aceeroilorpeeteet lone Be : 
Germany...... 87 61 52) 403 136} 1] 740)| Isle of Man.. Bi Aree lace ¥ 
TRUSS1 Bie 2.- 5/6 eters 58 3] = 183 133] 297).. 6741| Luxembourg...}......|.....- 1 1 Bilis 
Iceland........ 5 11) 402|heee.- Silane 475|| New Zealand Sita asta DIRS. oe. 5 
Sweden........ 82 87 91 61 144]... 465|| ‘Gibraltar, «5 s210||l2)1s1:0.6 Ts sete sate Ste ee yee 4 
Norway........ 107 61 37 24 182]. 411]| Isle of ; 
France@s....5 0: 17 18 60 33 40]. 168 A 
Hungary....... 6 2 12 6 140). 166|| Latvia : 
GAL) Foes Ssy0.5ss 5 41 6} 105 ee 160|| Malta 
Roumania...... 17 3 25 21 82].... 148|| Bahama : 
Newfoundland. 3 24 2) 104 4|. 137 L 
Wales nijciecu. 11 1 a 61 21 101|} Bulgaria 2 
Belgium .....2. 6 13 43 6 84)| Lithuania......].....-|...---| 2]. -- 2s e]ee eee eee 2 
Denmark...... 21 19 11 15 81|| Persia.... 2 
Finland........ 9 20 3 16 63||' Gerw. cre acstee since sel be 2pecete ersten ieemelell steltetrc}| are 2 
Holland........ 4 1i 8 5 Ill cAl geriay. fee ciscuveitinerersets||teleccerereill ime pelil en eiemeravel ie eer eee i 
Ghannele ape jae | 74 te a |e a aah ||) PArabias. 2a Rel seer seco apsrtesy|| fe adie dee eer 
SLANG Seatac llobiers is) 2 it QB ieccsstee 5 31) Chile. so senads [does Pe pel lnemattallemioe clraiteete! eae 1 
Switzerland.... 8 5 6 10 2)... Bll) (CHM re teclereccrelti, oll |leeevegspn eilhaxeleyavsrsl oretesverell sassetererel | sete 1 
British West 
indies mae 1 4 5 19 1 BOP slands crceclsertecral dl |eceiers orell create rere creretey| ear 1 
Gzechoo ee | ON eh Wai ll Samooarslarids yee perecrcllt--cteteor| Mime wl iscerorosevell|<raferatets|| etotaye 1 
Slovakia..... 6 ; ; 5 a {tA aw SNe lees 1 
Au ABeoec ete es RO) reste and etevatotene ao 
es sce eeiemion 6 3 8 18 3,644] 5,708] 6, 142/38, 669) 6,391 5/60, 559 
South Africa... 1 3 1 Uli eeeytee 12 











UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR CANADA 


ROFESSOR H. M. Cassidy, of the De- 
partment of Political Economy of Tor- 
onto University, contributes to the Queen’s 
Quarterly (Kingston) an article on “Unem- 
ployment Insurance for Canada.” This sub- 
ject, he points out, has now reached the stage 
of practical politics in Canada owing to the 
Prime Minister’s statement in the House of 
Commons on April 29 that his government 
would endeavour to establish a national 
scheme during the lifetime of the present Par- 
liament (Lasour Gazertn, May, 1931, page 
542). 

The recent history of the movement is 
briefly sketched. “In 1916 the Ontario Com- 
mission on Unemployment reported in favour 
of the principle of insurance and suggested 
public subsidy of trade union benefit plans 
(the Ghent system) as preferable to a com- 
pulsory scheme administered by the province.* 
Three years later the Mathers Commission 
on Industrial Relations, appointed by the 
Dominion government to survey labour ques- 
tions of the day, advocated state unemploy- 
ment insurance as a means of lessening labour 
unrest.t The radical, post-war platform of 





* Lazour GAzertTr, March, 1916, page 1023. 
tLasour GAzerte, July, 1919 (Supplement). 


the Dominion Liberal Party, adopted at its 
1919 convention, called for ‘an adequate sys- 
tem of insurance against unemployment, sick- 
ness, dependence in old age, and other dis- 
ability’ to be instituted by the Federal gov- 
ernment. During the depression of 1921-22 
there was some further discussion of the sub- 
ject. 


“In 1928 the topic was revived by the ap- 
pearance of two official reports favourable to 
unemployment insurance, one by a Commis- 
sion on Seasonal Unemployment, appointed by 
the Manitoba Legislature, and the other by 
the Industrial Relations Committee of the 
House of Commons.§ The Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee, which was composed of 
members of all parties represented in the 
House, stated that ‘the necessity of providing 
some method of unemployment insurance is 
one that will inevitably have to be dealt with 
before long,’ and accepted and endorsed ‘the 
principle of unemployment insurance, based 
on contributions derived from the State, the 
Employer and the Employee.” The members 
of the House, liberals, conservatives and pro- 
gressives, adopted the report unanimously, 





§ Lanour GAZETTE, June, 1928, page 586. 
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thereby concurring, at least formally, in the 
committee’s findings. Again in 1929 the Com- 
mittee brought in a favourable report, but 
made no recommendations for Dominion legis- 
lation in view of the fact that the provinces, 
which had been consulted by the Department 
of Labour, were not ‘prepared to take immedi- 
ate action.” 

The subject has been once more discussed in 
connection with the depression which began 
at the end of 1929 and still continues. “In 
the spring of 1930, the legislatures of Alberta 
and Manitoba passed resolutions urging a 
Dominion-provincial conference to consider 
unemployment insurance; conferences of civic 
and provincial officials from the West have 
urged a national program; a number of dele- 
gations from Ontario cities have presented like 
appeals to the Dominion government; and 
many church and social service organizations 
have adopted favourable resolutions. Both 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, to- 
gether representative of the great majority of 
organized workers in Canada, passed strong 
unemployment insurance resolutions at their 
1930 conventions. The Liberals of Ontario 
adopted an unemployment insurance plank at 
their convention, held in Toronto last Decem- 
ber. Within recent months the governments 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
British Columbia have expressed definite ap- 
proval, and so has Premier Henry of Ontario. 
The Labour and Progressive members of the 
House of Commons strongly advocated Dom- 
inion action in the course of an extensive de- 
bate on unemployment in April of 1930, and 
they initiated the recent debate which led to 
Mr. Bennett’s promise of legislation. On both 
occasions Hon. W. L. M. King and Hon. Peter 
Heenan, formerly Minister of Labour, joined 
the Labour and Progressive members in sup- 
porting the principle of insurance.” 

The extent of unemployment in Canada, is 
measured by the writer as follows:—“Although 
no accurate statistics of numbers of persons 
affected are available, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index numbers of employment 
(based upon persons employed, not unem- 
ployed) indicate that the number of Cana- 
dians out of work from January to May of 
1930 was probably between 350,000 and 
450,000; that the number did not fall below 
250,000 during the summer of last year; and 
that during the first three months of 1931, 
even in spite of the extensive programs of 
public relief works that have been under way, 
the number has been higher than last year, 
perhaps 500,000. The index indicates further 
that at no time since December of 1929 have 
less than 10 per cent of Canada’s 2,500,000 
wage-workers been out of jobs and that during 
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the winter of 1931 the percentage has risen to 
20 or more. In the winter of 1930 the per- 
centage of unemployment in Canada was actu- 
ally higher than in Great Britain, and it has 
probably been about as high this past winter, 
although it was considerably lower last sum- 
mer and autumn. hee 

“But unemployment in Canada is not con- 
fined to bad years,” Professor Cassidy con- 
tinues, “always there is a certain number of 
persons out of jobs, even in the best of 
months. And regularly each winter the vol- 
ume of employment in this country shrinks 
well below the peak of that of the preceding 
summer. A well-known economist has de- 
scribed Canada as ‘an eight months’ country.’ 
Of every 100 workers engaged during the late 
summer, 10 or more are commonly idle from 
January until April or May. On account of 
climatic conditions and the nature of her in- 
dustries, Canada suffers much more seriously 
from the seasonal unemployment than the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany or any 
other leading industrialized country. During 
most of the winters since the war she has 
probably had about as high a proportion of 
her workers idle as Great Britain, the nation 
that is commonly supposed to rank first among 
those cursed with unemployment and doles.” 

The writer next considers the scales of wages 
prevailing in Canada, concluding that for the 
great majority of workmen these wages have 
to be spent as they are earned to purchase the 
bare necessities of life. 

While supporting the principle of unemploy- 
ment insurance Professor Cassidy lays stress 
on the fact that it is not itself a cure for the 
basic problem of unemployment. “It would 
be infinitely better,” he says, “to provide the 
workers with useful jobs than to maintain 
some of them in idleness, either by insurance 
or relief methods What is needed, 
in Canada no less than in other countries, is 
a vigorous, permanent, continuing and unified 
program to reduce unemployment and abate 
its evil effects. Beyond question much 
can be done to iron out fluctuations in oppor- 
tunities for work. But with the exercise of 
the best will in the world, and with the appli- 
cation of vastly more intelligent social en- 
gineering than has thus far been displayed, 
there is little prospect that unemployment in 
Canada could be completely eliminated.” 


Features of a National Scheme 


Mr. Cassidy states six characteristics that 
should mark any satisfactory system of insur- 
ance as follows:— 

1. It should guarantee adequate mainten- 
ance to the great bulk of the bona fide un- 
employed. 
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2. It should not be saddled with the sup- 
port of shirkers or unemployables. ; 

3. It should be on a sound actuarial basis, 
independent of periodical state subsidies. 

4. It should be nation-wide in scope. 

5. It should not impose any undue burden 
upon the development of Canadian industry. 

6. It should draw its contributions largely 
from industry, with heavier charges assessed 
against establishments guilty of irregular op- 
erations than against those which are more 
regular. 

Each of these features is discussed by the 
writer at length. The task of devising an ade- 
quate scheme, in his opinion, calls for thor- 
ough inquiry: “ What is required is an in- 
vestigation by economists, statisticians, actuar- 


ies, and legal experts, not only of the actuarial 
side of the problem, but also of other aspects, 
economic, sociological, financial, legal and ad- 
ministrative, as well as of the experiments 
with unemployment insurance made in other 
countries. Upon the basis of their findings it 
ought to be possible to frame a reasonably 
acceptable national system. Other countries, 
fortunately, have pioneered in this field and 
we ought to be able to profit by their successes 
and their failures. We have their experience 
to guide us, even if we lack the advantage of 
years of study and discussion by experts like 
Sir William Beveridge, such as preceded in- 
auguration of the National Insurance Act in 
Great Britain in 1911. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PLAN OF CANADIAN KODAK 
COMPANY 


‘THE Canadian Kodak Company, Limited, 

recently adopted an unemployment benefit 
plan, in addition to the retirement annuity, 
life insurance and disability plan which was 
outlined in the Lasour Gazette, February, 
1930, page 156. The company has already be- 
gun to accumulate reserves so that benefits can 
be paid, if necessary, at the beginning of 1933. 


Outline of Plan 


1. Employees Eligible—Employees of the 
company will be eligible to benefits under this 
plan provided that they have been in the em- 
ploy of the company for a continuous period 
of not less than one year and are receiving 
earnings of less than $50 per week, averaged 
over a period of three months. 


2. Unemployment Reserve Fund—An Un- 
employment Reserve Fund will be created, and 
the company will make appropriations annu- 
ally, beginning in 1981. 

If, and when, after January 1, 1933, there is 
a prolonged period of unemployment and, in 
the opinion of the management, the fund will 
be inadequate to take care of the benefits pay- 
able, the management may declare that an 
emergency exists. Upon this declaration of an 
emergency all officials and employees of the 
company who are not receiving unemployment 
benefits will be assessed one per cent (1%) of 
their earnings. Deductions therefore will be 
made from the weekly or monthly pay, and 
such deductions will be added to the Unem- 
ployment Reserve Fund. The company will 
appropriate into the fund an amount equal to 
these deductions in addition to the annual ap- 
propriations. The deductions will continue un- 
til the management declares that the emer- 
gency is over. 


3. Effective Date of Plan—Benefits will be- 
come payable under the plan beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1933. 


4, Control and Administration of the Plan— 
A committee will be appointed by the manage- 
ment to administer the plan. The decisions of 
this committee will be subject only to the gen- 
eral control and direction of the board of 
directors of the company. 


5. Unemployment Benefits.—The unemploy- 
ment benefits shall be paid weekly at the 
rate of sixty per cent (60%) of the average 
weekly earnings of the unemployed person, 
with a maximum of $18 a week. The Jast 
three months of normal employment exclu- 
sive of overtime will be the period for 
determining the average earnings. 


6. Waiting Period —Unemployment benefits 
shall be payable to eligible employees after 
two continuous weeks of unemployment. 


7. Maximum Period during which Benefits 
shall be Paid—The maximum number of 
weekly benefits to be paid during twelve 
consecutive months or during any one con- 
tinuous period of lay-off or part-time employ- 
ment shall depend upon employee’s contin- 
uous length of service prior to such period of 
lay-off or part-time employment, as follows: 


Length of Service Benefits 
ipfyear etomlsnvearss: Sin et 6 weeks 
1% years to 2 years.. .. .. .. 8 weeks 

years to 3 years.. .. .. .. 10 weekg 
is SAECHI Sno) Coe ASA en seein Gill atealee 
45" yeans) toeos years. pene ee nO Rcraeles 
oleyears andwovers.. ane . Au eloewoake 
8. Unemployment Benefit for Part-Time 


Workers—If, on account of slack work, an 
employee otherwise eligible to benefits is 
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receiving reduced pay due either to transfer 
or part-time work, the difference (after 
regular waiting period) between his actual 
earnings and the amount he would receive in 
benefits under the plan were he wholly unem- 
ployed shali be paid to him out of the 
Unemployment Reserve Fund for the number 
of weeks specified in paragraph 7. 

9. Benefits to Employees Securing Work 
Outside—If an employee otherwise eligible 
to receive benefits secures permanent work 
outside and is no longer available for work 
with the company the benefits shall cease. 
An employee securing temporary work outside 
will still be eligible for benefits, but in no 
case shall his weekly benefit oxceed the differ- 
ence between his earnings on the temporary 
work and his normal weekly earnings prior to 
lay-off. If his actual earnings equal or exceed 
his earnings prior to lay-off, his benefits shall 
cease. 

10. Conditions for receiving Unemployment 
Benefit—In order to receive the benefit, a 
laid-off employee shall report to the company 
as frequently as the company shall require. 
A blank will be furnished on which he will 
be required to state what steps he has taken 
to secure employment. An employee making 
a false statement on this blank shall forfeit 
not only his benefits under the unemployment 
plan, but also employment with the company. 


11. Benefits not Assignable —Benefits under 
the plan shall not be assignable by the 
employee, nor subject to the claims of his 
creditors. 


12. Reservations. 

(1) No unemployment benefits shall be paid 
to employees wko have been employed 
for temporary wo1k and were so notified 
when they were employed. 

No benefits shall be paid for time taken 
off on account of the destruction or 
damage of any part of the property of 
the company by fire, exp'‘osion, lightning, 
earthquake, windstorm, or other accident, 
but the company may at its discretion 
make payments to employees affected by 
such destruction or damage. 

No benefits shall be paid to an employee 
for unemployment due either directly or 
indirectly to strikes, lock-outs or other 
trade disputes in the plants of the com- 
pany or elsewhere. 

No benefit shall be paid to an employee 
laid off who fail to take such steps as 
may be required to secure employment or 
who fails to accept a transfer to a reason- 
able job either with the company or else- 
where. 

32106—34 


(2) 


(3 
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(4) 


(5) No benefit shall be paid to any employee 
who has been discharged for cause, or who 
voluntarily leaves the employ of the com- 
pany, or who ceases to be employed for 
any reason other than on account of slack 
work. 


No benefits shall be paid to employees 
for any period during which they are 
receiving or entitled to receive sick bene- 
fits, accident compensation, disability 
benefits, or retirement annuities. Such 
employees shall be eligible for unem- 
ployment benefits only when sick bene- 
fits or accident compensation have been 
exhausted and when they are capable of 
resuming work. 


(6 


wm 


(7) Upon the death of an employee receiving 
benefits under this plan, benefits shall 


cease. 


The payment of benefits will cease if and 
when the Reserve Fund becomes 
exhausted. 


The company may discontinue, suspend 
or change this plan at any time at their 
discretion. ; 


(8) 


(9) 





The Lasour GAZETTE correspondent at Thet- 
ford Mimes, on August 1, reported the labour 
situation there as bemg much more favourable 
than in recent months. One mine resumed 
activity after being closed several months, and 
the working staffs at other mines were aug- 
mented. The asbestos mines were increasingly 
active. 





The Union Labour Life Insurance Company 
received a Dominion hcence, dated July 21, 
authorizing it to transact, in the province of 
Ontario, the business of life insurance. Mr. 
C. E. Seli, of Toronto, has been appointed 
Canadian chief agent. The work of this com- 
pany was described in the Lasour GaAzerrn, 
March, 1926, page 258. 





During July a total of 4,361 accidents were 
reported to the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board in the industries in schedule 1 of 
the Act, 20 of which were fatal cases; in 
schedule 2, industries, 3823 were reported, 
including 5 fatal cases; and 261 Crown, 3 of 
which were fatal, making in all 4,945, of 
which 28 were fatal. The total benefits 
awarded during July amounted to $432,325.92, 
of which $340,161.99 was for compensation and 
$92,163.93 for medical aid, as against $511,- 
712.95 benefits in June this year and $660,844.16 
in July last year. 

No fatal accidents were reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Alberta in 
July. 
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STATE HEALTH INSURANCE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


HE third publication in the series of 

monographs dealing with various phases 
of social insurance has been issued by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, its 
subject being “ Health Insurance: a summary 
of some existing governmental plans provid- 
ing protection in event of sickness or invalid- 
ity.” (The first monograph, dealing with 
schemes of unemployment insurance in various 
countries, was reviewed in the LAasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1931, page 646.) 

In an introductory note it is stated that the 
four main types of health insurance now in 
existence are trade union plans, mutual bene- 
fit societies, group sickness insurance, and 
state-established plans. Considerable infor- 
mation is available on the first three types of 
plans, which will be the subject of a future 
monograph. There has been no experience in 
America with state-established plans, and little 
information is at hand, as all the experiments 
with this type have been in other countries. 
This monograph is therefore limited to a sur- 
vey of the principal features of three of the 
outstanding state-established plans—those in 
Germany, Great Britain and Denmark—with 
a brief summary of the scope, nature and ex- 
tent of benefits, sources of funds, and admin- 
istrative machinery of some of the other state 
systems. In some countries the government 
grants special recognition and financial as- 
sistance to mutual aid societies which submit 
to a measure of state control, but does not 
make membership in a society compulsory for 
the worker. These are known as voluntary 
state plans. In other countries insurance is 
obligatory on the worker and the plan is de- 
scribed as compulsory. All the national plans 
which have been initiated since the war are 
of the compulsory type. The sickness insur- 
ance schemes that are now in effect in the 
three countries referred to above are outlined 
at length. 


Germany—The German system of compul- 
sory sickness insurance is the oldest existing 
governmental plan. It was put in operation 
by Prince Bismarck in 1883, twenty-eight 
years prior to the adoption of similar legisla- 
tion in Great Britain. In the beginning the 
German plan covered industrial wage-earners 
only. Workers in commercial pursuits, how- 
ever, were brought under its provisions two 
years later. The inclusion of domestic ser- 
vants and all agricultural labourers in 1911 
made sickness insurance available to practic- 
ally all workers. There has never been an 
income limit for ordinary manual workers, but 
in 1892 a limit was introduced for those with 


responsible positions, which is now $858 a 
year. At the same time, a limit was placed 
on the income of eligible non-manual workers. 
This is now $648. Workers are divided accord- 
ing to their wage class, and cash payments are 
proportionate to the “basic” (or representa- 
tive) wage of each class, the basic wage of the 
highest paid group being placed at about 
$2.38 per day. As a rule, the sickness pay 
amounts to 50 per cent of the basic wage for 
every day of sickness, but additional bene- 
fits, up to a further 25 per cent, may be 
granted by the individual funds. In no case 
may a worker’s tctal sickness pay from all 
sources exceed 75 per cent of his basic wage. 

Maternity benefits are payable to insured 
women, and also, in more restricted form, to 
the wives and dependent relatives of insured 
men. They comprise medical service, a cash 
indemnity of about $2.38, the ordinary sick- 
ness pay for ten weeks, and a nursing allow- 
ance of not less than six cents per week pay- 
able for twelve weeks, with the possibility of 
extension for mothers who continue to nurse 
their infants. Funeral benefits are payable at 
a minimum rate of twenty times the basic 
daily wage, and may be increased by indi- 
vidual funds to twice that amount. 

There are six principal types of funds re- 
sponsible for the working of German sickness 
insurance. These may be designated as local, 
rural, works, guild, approved mutual benefit, 
and mining funds, respectively. Local funds 
consist mainly of industrial and commercial 
workers; rural funds, of agricultural, domestic, 
and itinerant workers. The grouping of work- 
ers to form both lecal and rural funds is made 
on a territorial basis with boundaries drawn 
by the government. Works and guild funds, 
on the other hand, are based on industry and 
occupation respectively. A works fund may 
be set up for an undertaking with the consent 
of its works’ council while a guild fund is set 
up for workers who belong to the same guild. 
An approved mutual benefit fund is a volun- 
tarily formed society of persons who are al- 
lowed, under certain conditions, to administer 
compulsory sickness insurance, while a mining 
fund is one especially organized for providing 
sickness insurance for miners, 

General governmental supervision is exer- 
cised by the Federal Insurance Office with 
headquarters in Berlin. There are also re- 
gional insurance offices exercising judicial and 
other administrative functions, with local in- 
surance offices responsible for the actual super- 
vision of the sickness funds. The Federal 
Mining Benefit Society, with its subordinate 
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district funds, is under the supervision of the 
Federal Minister of Labour who delegates his 
powers to the state insurance authorities. 


Great Britain—The provisions of the Na- 
tional Health Insurance Act of Great Britain, 
which became effective in July, 1912, have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazerre from time to 
time (April, 1930, page 404, etc.) 


Denmark.—It is stated that the only com- 
prehensive voluntary health insurance plan in 
force in any country exists in Denmark. In 
1892, the Danish Government cffered state 
aid, amounting to about one-third of their 
respective incomes, to existing mutual benefit 
societies which agreed to accept State regula- 
tion. This subsidy encouraged the societies 
to expand their membership, and as a result 
the number of insured persons grew from 120,- 
000 in 1885, to nearly 2,000,000 in 1930, com- 
prising about four-sevenths of the total popu- 
lation. The State also promulgated rules for 
establishing new societies. The present legis- 
lation is embodied in the Act of 1921, which 
brought the sickness insurance plan into con- 
formity with another program instituted in 
that year to provide compulsory invalidity 
pensions up to age 62 for indigent members of 
the societies. 

Sickness insurance in Denmark is not 
specially limited to workers. It is open to 
persons “of the same economic standing as 
for instance, small farmers, artisans and trades- 


people, civil service employees and the like.” 
The societies also provide forms of insurance 
for persons whose income exceeds the limits 
set for the members without means, to whom: 
alone state grants are applicable. Except for 
sickness pay, the Danish plan also furnishes 
benefits to members’ children under the age 
of 15, thus materially increasing the propor- 
tion of the population effectively protected. 

International Comparison—Various — state 
provisions for insurance against sickness exist 
in some thirty-six countries; of these, the fol- 
lowing twenty-four countries provide com- 
pulsory insurance for certain classes of the 
population: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Japan, Jugo-Slavia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Luxemburg, Norway, Poland, 
Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Switzerland. 

In fifteen countries, the state provides some 
form of voluntary insurance, These are: 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, Finland, Italy, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Palestine, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Union of South Africa, Uruguay. 

The fifteen countries listed above as pro- 
viding for voluntary insurance have definite 
State controlled plans for sickness insurance 
which are available to anyone choosing to 
make use of them. This insurance is entirely 
optional, except in the three cases already 
mentioned as having both types. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT CODE PROPOSED BY TAYLOR SOCIETY 


N “Industrial Employment Code” was 

discussed at the annual meeting of the 
Taylor Society in Philadelphia, on April 30, 
and May 1, 1931. The Taylor Society is “an 
international society to promote the science 
and the art of administration and of man- 
agement.’ It is composed of leading man- 
agers, engineers and persons of other pro- 
fessions interested in furthering rationaliza- 
tion in its most inclusive sense. The Code 
is intended as an embodiment of the best 
current practice, to be revised as that prac- 
tice advances. 


The principal items of the draft introduced 
at the meeting may be summarized as 
follows :— j 


Human relations and conditions in employ- 
ment: The need to respect the rights of all 
concerned, and also to secure for the workers 
the liberation of their creative energies and 
a recognition of their right to responsibility. 

Objectives of an industrial enterprise: 
These must be large enough to include the 


interests and objectives of all groups in in- 
dustry, not excluding competitors or cus- 
tomers. 


Wages and earnings: The necessity for cor- 
respondence between productive capacity and 
consuming power. ‘The basic minimum for 
the lowest paid worker to be a living wage, 
with proper allowances for skill and experi- 
ence. Avoidance of rate cutting as demoraliz- 
ing alike to production and to the commun- 
ity’s standard of living. Increasing of rates 
to be based on facts and procedures which 
ensure at least relative permanency. Studies 
preliminary to wage determination to be a 
joint undertaking between labour and man- 
agement. 


Hours: An eight-hour day. Consideration 
of a shorter working day where increasing 
speed of production, due to improvements in 
equipment, has resulted in a marked increase 
of output. One day’s rest in seven. The 
desirability of the growing practice of giving 
summer holidays with pay. Avoidance of 
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night work (after 10 p.m.) where possible and 
its absolute avoidance for women and 
children. 

Security of employment: This is to be a 
major objective of management. A plan of 
guaranteeing employment for a specified por- 
tion of the year and paying workers who are 
employed for less than that period shown to 
be practicable and deserving of study. Sudden 
termination of employment, without warning, 
and without financial compensation, declared 
contrary to good practice. A dismissal wage 
advocated. 

Personnel administration: This is an essen- 
tial feature of industrial organization. The 
same opportunities to be open to women as 
to men. Foreman’s responsibility not merely 
to keep machinery in order and to secure 
maximum output but to lead groups of 
workers freely co-operating in the task of 
production. 

Safety and Health: Safe machinery; clean 
and tidy floors; proper hours to avoid fatigue ; 
a wage policy which eliminates unreasonable 


Farm Managers in the 


The appearance in the Prairie Provinces 
of a new figure, the “farrn manager,” is 
described in the Country Guide (Winnipeg), 
August, 1931. The writer, Mr. R. D. 
Colquette, states that “the farm manager was 
called into existence by involuntary and 
unwilling landlords. Banks, trust, mortgage 
and life insurance companies found them- 
selves with little kingdoms of distressed land 
on their hands. Foreclosed mortgages and 
the wrecks of bonanza wheat farms were the 
most fruitful source of these huge holdings. 

It was necessary to rehabilitate them by 
changing them over into live stock farms, 
growing sweet clover and alfalfa and utilizing 
farmyard manure to restore the soil; and 
fighting weeds, not with bare fallow but with 
hay and pasture crops... . 

“The tenant system with a live stock lease 
was the plan adopted. It is a co-partnership. 
There are different shades of agreement, but 
here is an example which will convey the 
idea. The owner furnishes the land equipped 
for live stock raising, supplies the supervision 
and keeps the accounts for each farm. He 
pays the taxes, furnishes half the twine, and 
stands half the threshing and veterinary bills. 
On the other hand the tenant furnishes the 
labour, and provides the implements except 
the manure spreader and feed grinder which 
are supplied by the owner and will do for 
more than one farm. The tenant supplies 
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pressure for speed; preliminary consideration 
of risks from new machinery and from new 
chemicals and manufacturing processes; full 
enquiry into circumstances of accidents to 
yield knowledge of how to prevent recur- 
rence, 


Policies regarding age: Sixteen years to be 
the minimum age for employment. No maxi- 
mum age limit for engagement of workers. 
Study of the subject of retirement pensions. 

Employee group relationships: Desir- 
ability of definite group organization of the 
workers, with clear responsibility for func- 
tioning as a group in attaining the accepted 
objectives of the business. Labour’s right to 
organize as a party to collective agreements. 
Deprecation of any condition of the labour 
contract binding the workman not to join 
an independent (standard) trade union. 

It was proposed that, if the Code were 
adopted, a nominal organization should be 
set up to consist of all undertakings which 
met 90 per cent of the requirements of the 
Code. 


Western Provinces 


the power, but if a tractor is used the owner 
furnishes half the fuel. Tenant and owner 
have each a half interest in the live stock. 
The returns from the farm are split according 
to an agreement which takes into considera- 
tion the contribution of each of the parties. 
“The significant part of the arrangement is 
the provision for supervision. That is where 
the farm manager comes in. Under the 
ordinary farm lease there are two interested 
parties, the owner and the tenant. In many 
cases one-half of the interested parties shows 
no interest at all except once a year when he 
comes to collect his share of the spoils. On 
the other hand there is the tendency for the 
tenant to skin the land for all it is worth 
and then to move on to new pastures... . 
“Under the co-partnership idea the farm 
manager has the advantage that his function 
is covered by the lease. The agricultural 
representative or ‘agronome’ can teach and 
demonstrate. To him the farmer can go for 
advice which he puts into practice on his 
own volition. But the farm manager has 
authority. His status is legalized by the 
lease. However, he is not a boss. He repre- 
sents the other party to the co-partnership. 
He co-operates with the tenant. It is for 
these reasons that farm managers are recruited 
from the ranks of those who have experience 
and ability enough to inspire confidence, and 
firmness mixed with enough diplomacy to 
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avoid friction. I have personally met a 
couple of dozen of them and I think I could 
get along famously with any one of them 
if I were a farm tenant.” 

-Mr. Colquette concludes his 
follows:— 

“Is this new figure, the farm manager, 
giving expert supervision to 60 or 80 farms, 
a harbinger of a new order of things in 
agriculture? Here on the plains we have 
an industry with 250,000 general managers. 
We know what has happened to small con- 
cerns in the industrial field during the last 
generation. They have largely given place to 
huge corporations, a process in which the 
number of managers has been reduced and 
the efficiency increased beyond calculation. 
The same thing is being tried out in Russia 
with agriculture on a colossal scale. If it 
succeeds there—and it would be well not to 
be too sanguine about its failure—what 
developments may it force upon us? Not 
collectivization, but greater efficiency in pro- 
duction. The agricultural representative 
works towards his ends by educational pro- 
cesses, not by direct management. Down in 
Quebec a start is being made by the 
agronomes in furnishing direct management. 
This more direct method is what is needed 
in a vast number of cases. Many farmers 
will be loath to accept it, but it is within 
the realm of possibility that conditions may 
force it on their consideration. The farm 
manager is a new figure in our agriculture 
but he may become a dominant figure in an 
industry which has been forced to organize 
its productive forces in order to attain the 
efficiency required to meet ¢»mpetition in the 
markets of the world.” 
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Decline in Deathrate from Tuberculosis 


The Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, in its issue for 
March, 1931, discusses the recent rapidly de- 
clining tuberculosis deathrate. Referring to 
conditions in the United States the Bulletin 
gives statistics showing that the mortality has 
dropped in the cities, in the rural districts to 
a less extent, in practically all occupations and 
in all economic strata of the population. “The 
facts for tuberculosis mortality, by occupa- 
tion, are difficult to obtain,” it is stated; 
“deathrates cannot be computed because we 
do not know the number of persons actually 
engaged in any given occupation. We are thus 
compelled to make use of the comparative 
ratios of deaths from tuberculosis to the total 
number of deaths from all causes. Although 
this method has certain drawbacks it is still 
fairly reliable, and it indicates that there has 
been a general decline in the tuberculosis 


deathrate regardless of occupation. The 
greatest change has taken place among street 
and sewer cleaners, cordage and hemp mill 
workers, cigar makers and tobacco workers, 
longshoremen and stevedores, paper and pulp 
mill workers, and janitors and building em- 
ployees. It is particularly gratifying to find 
that substantial decreases have been recorded 
for some of the occupations where the per- 
centage of deaths from tuberculosis was greater 
than the average for all occupied males. 
Among these were cutlers and grinders, com- 
positors, printers and pressmen, brass foundry 
workers, barbers and hairdressers, and cigar 
makers and tobacco workers. 

“Whatever measure we may use, the facts 
show clearly that the campaign against tuber- 
culosis has been successful beyond the fondest 
hopes of even the most optimistic of public 
health workers, as expressed two decades ago. 
In addition to being large, the decline has 
been practically continuous. Much of the re- 
sultant saving of lives is the outcome of a 
campaign of general health education. Em- 
phasis has been laid upon disseminating 
knowledge of personal hygiene in order that 
the people might learn how to strengthen 
their resistance against infection with, and 
development of tuberculosis. As applied to 
those who had contracted the disease, the 
campaign has been to arrest, and if possible, 
to cure. And many thousands of arrests of 
tuberculosis—rare only a few decades ago— 
are now accomplished every year.” 


The Ottawa City Board of Control decided 
on August 11, that the specifications for the 
work of demolishing the old City Hall should 
contain the provision that the men employed 
on the work should be paid at the rate of at 
least 50 cents an hour. 





A new “Labour Code,” relating to litigation 
erowing out of labour disputes, has become 
law in the State of Wisconsin. It declares 
that workers may lawfully organize in their 
own interest, engage in strikes or assemblies, 
speak in public and picket peacefully, whether 
singly or in numbers. It prohibits yellow-dog 
contracts, whereby workmen before getting 
employment undertake that they will not 
join labour unions. Injunctions may be 
obtained only after 48 hours’ notice and after 
substantial evidence has been produced of 
irreparable damage to the complainant, and 
with both parties represented at the hearing 
of the application. An injunction, when 
granted, is limited to five days, after which 
it lapses unless proof has been given of the 
necessity for making it permanent. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Relief Provided in Cooperation with Provinces, Municipalities and Railway 
Companies 


N account was given in the Lasour 
Gazertn, September, 1930 of the special 
session of the Parliament of Canada sum- 
moned especially to deal with problems 
arising out of exceptional economic conditions 
with resultant unemployment, and of the 
enactment during that session of the Unem- 
ployment Relief Act. Particulars of the 
expenditures approved have been given from 
month to month in subsequent issues. 
The following tabulation shows, by Proy- 
inces, etc. the cost of public works approved 
by the Minister of Labour, under the 1930 

















Act, together with the amount of the 
Dominion contribution. 
Total cost Dominion 
of Public Provinces Contri- 
Works bution 
$ $ 
200,000 |Prince Edward Island 90,000 
2,888,875 | Nova Scotia....02. cn. cscs se 700,000 
1,452,415 |New Brunswick.............0.0.0000 500,000 
100895100 Quebee: sc. un.cs. cat arcu atten cbine 2,850,000 
15: SOG Le NOntariO.vesceasees woes ccs Seine eraeoe 3,850,000 
2h 20,1 OM MANItO DE. 9: /abrs.<iaysteressiers ee melee teres 900,000 
3012 TOs I SASKARCROWER <5 cae cjecacce ccs aan 1,500,..00 
2° 889,282 Alberta css sweatin sciee 900, ,00 
3,439,893 |British Columbia.. 1,100,000 
ZOTOOO HT NUKOM sy cvparserices gt ne 20,000 
2,445,312 |Grade Crossing Fund.......... 500,000 
11,514,000 |Canadian Pacific Railway Co...... 863,550 
14,119,405 |Canadian National Railways...... 882,412 
37,000 |Department of Interior—Parks Br. 37,000 
150,000 |Banking Nova Scotia coal......... 50,000 
70, 836, 437 14,742,962 








The various Provinces, Railway Companies 
and Departments of the Government co- 
operating under the Unemployment Relief 
Act, 1930, have furnished statistics showing the 
actual volume of employment furnished from 
commencement of operation under the Act to 
July 31, 1931. Details for each Province are 
as follows:— 

















Number of 
Province, etc. man-days 

work given 

prince Wi dwarddsland ac. sads...tav decease wen 19,389 
INOVAUSCOUIN. «. chok class dare inet icuadien tone Gun 506, 445 
INewasrumsivaieh.t oasis smmits cis Settee tee craic cae 286,313 
QUOD SOs ens axayn arly aiskerai tailors, «ln Races BT 1,188,529 
QOntaION et wipings/- ass Cece tas 2,384,000 
[Manito ban. Pepa, «seni cettose een neers tne 356, 342 
Bask ate ewvialla cc ays accks, Secs, cauhel scsuescioeen ticsirercaracctins 607,755 
EAIDOLER RC ee ete re ee 392,846 
British Columbia... 741,737 
BYAUICOM nese toe iceaya te aT eran 0 maken aoa CeEacavaan eee 2,097 
Canadian National Railways................... 193,450 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co............sseee06 322,692 
Banking Nova Scotia coal.............0...0.e0: 65,759 
MPO tals ir ide tuner. tte tacos Meena: 7,067,853 








The above figures take no account of work 
involved in the production and distribution 
of materials of all kinds utilized in the con- 
struction of the public works and undertak- 
ings carried on. 


Direct Relief a 


For direct relief where employment could 
not be given, accounts amounting to 
$1,746,566.47 have been paid to July 31, 1931, 
to supplement Provincial and Municipal 
expenditures. This amount has been divided 
amongst the Provinces as follows:— 














Dominion 
Contri- 
Province bution 
to July 31, 
1931 
$ 
Prince Wdyward! island) je cclos ce ctease.< deltoee 2,843 49 
Nowa SCOtia 5, 2: spss sis susioestenniele or Slamsbs weieberepetnersssieias 22,064 87 
INOW: BRUNSWICK. ccs: » aac netescccig cn cleriekere mieinsstolers 2,556 34 
Quebecensteakt enna een 8S i ad 339,822 64 
ONGaTIO acs niin: sake enadacey or pen eeare che 671,471 51 
Manitobatc.c®ecncssak nastier eeu eince 422,509 24 
Saskatchewatiy.ce. 2. eidos eles s ae ee ee cae 54,867 20 
Alerter sis aecic ys, steht teases ale aah ee ase 86,902 47 
British, Columbia gy 221 acceesesenscecadensese 143,528 71 
OCA ecnorrasinccinenick onetach tire 1,746,566 47 








Work under the Act of 1931 


The Hon. Senator Robertson, Minister of 
Labour, in issuing the regulations under the 
Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931 
(page 904) stated that the works undertaken 
by the Dominion Government would include 
the construction of public buildings, wharves, 
repairs to both, and generally needed federal 
works of all descriptions. Provision will also 
be made for construction conducted co-opera- 
tively by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, under the direction of the provincial 
authorities. These works, it is expected, will 
largely consist of highway construction 
throughout Canada. The federal government 
proposes and offers to share in the cost of 
the construction of the trans-Canada highway 
on the basis of bearing 50 per cent of the cost. 
Any municipality desiring to carry on local 
improvement works of any sort with federal 
and provincial aid must submit its proposals 
to its provincial government, they agreeing 
together what portion of the expenses entailed 
thereby would be borne by the municipal and 
provincial authorities. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM RELIEF IN CANADA 


Provision by Dominion Parliament for Possible Distress Next Winter 


HE Parliament of Canada, at the session 

which closed on August 3, enacted the 

Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, 
which is as follows:— 


An Act to confer certain powers upon the 
Governor in Council in respect to unemploy- 
ment and farm relief, and the maintenance of 
peace, order and good government in Canada. 

Whereas by reason of the continuing world- 
wide economic depression there exists In many 
parts of Canada a serious state of unemploy- 
ment and distress; and whereas the partial 
failure of the wheat crop of Western Canada 
has intensified the adverse economic conditions 
theretofore prevailing; and whereas it is in 
the national interest that Parliament should 
support and supplement the relief measures of 
the provinces and other bodies in such ways 
as the Governor in Council may deem exped- 
ient, and for that purpose should vest in the 
Governor in Council the powers necessary to 
insure the speedy and unhampered prosecution 
of all relief measures and the maintenance of 
peace, order and good government in Canada: 
Now therefore His Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate and House 
of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows:— - 

1. This Act may be recited as The Unemploy- 
ment and Farm Relief Act, 1931. 

2. There may be paid out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund such moneys as the Governor 
in Council in his discretion may deem exped- 
ient to expend for relieving distress, providing 
employment and maintaining within the com- 
petence of Parliament, peace, order and good 
government throughout Canada. 

3. Without restricting the generality of the 
terms of the next preceding section hereof, and 
notwithstanding the provisions of any statute 
ot law, the Governor in Council may, 

(a) Provide for the construction. extension 
or improvement of public works, buildings, 
undertakings, railways, highways, subways, 
bridges and canals, harbours and wharves, and 


any other works and undertakings of any 
nature or kind whatsoever; 
(b) Assist in defraying the cost of the 


production, sale and distribution of the pro- 
ductg of the field, farm, forest. sea, river and 
mine; 

(c) Assist provinces, cities, towns, muni- 
cipalities, and other bodies or associations, by 
loaning moneys thereto or guaranteeing repay- 
ment of moneys thereby, or in such other 
manner as may be deemed necessary or 
advisable; 

(d) Take all such other measures as may 
be deemed necessary or advisable for carrying 
out the provisions of this Act; 

And, for the purposes aforesaid, may expend 
such moneys from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund as may be required. 

4. The Governor in Council shall have full 
power to make all such orders and regulations 
as may be deemed necessary or desirable for 
relieving distress, providing employment and, 
within the competence of Parliament, main- 
taining peace, order and good government 
throughout Canada. 

5. All orders and regulations of the Governor 
in Council shall have the force of law and shall 


be. enforced in such manner and by such court 
officers and authorities as the Governor in 
Council may prescribe, and may be varied, 
extended or revoked by any subsequent order 
or regulation; but if any order or regulation 
is varied, extended or revoked, neither the 
previous operation thereof nor anything duly 
done thereunder shall be affected thereby, nor 
shall any right, privilege, obligation or liability 
acquired, accrued, accruing or incurred there- 
under be affected by any such variation, exten- 
sion or revocation. 

6. The Governor in Council may prescribe 
penalties that may be imposed for violation of 
the orders and regulations made under the 
authority of this Act, but no such penalty shall 
exceed a fine of one thousand dollars or 
imprisonment for a term of more than three 
years, or both fine and imprisonment, and may 
also prescribe whether such penalty shall be 
imposed upon summary conviction or upon 
indictment. 

7. A report shall be laid before Parliament 
within fifteen days after the expiration of this 
Act, containing a full and correct statement 
of the moneys expended under this Act and 
the purposes to which they have been applied, 
together with copies of all orders and regu- 
lations of the Governor in Council made under 
the provisions thereof. 

8. This Act shall expire on the first day of 
March, 19382. 


Prime Minister’s Statement 


The Prime Minister, speaking on July 29 
on the resolution incorporating the principle 
of the bill, said: “In the past twelve months 
economic conditions throughout the world 
have grown gradually more acute. No normal 
legislation could have immediately and 
entirely offset them. It therefore becomes 
necessary for Parliament to meet the situa- 
tion, in so far as it hes within its power so 
to do. by legislation specially designed for 
this abnormal situation. This government 
has had under the most careful consideration 
the means most likely to achieve that pur- 
pose, and has come to the conclusion that 
the best way to strike at the root of the 
present trouble is to accelerate the natural 
progress of development by immediately 
commencing upon the construction of some 
such public works as will inure to the benefit 
of Canada. This program of national up- 
building is known to Parliament and the 
COMUNE. v's, a. 

“T need hardly point out that the $20,000,000 
that we voted in September last has given 
employment up to the end of July to 
upwards of 310,000 people, and it has resulted 
in contracts outstanding and work being 
done to the extent of some $70,000,000, 
scattered over every part of Canada, and 
every one of the undertakings assisted by 
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that grant may be considered a work for the 
advantage of Canada as a whole, commencing 
with half a million for subways and going 
all down the line of public works, including 
road building. The amount expended for 
direct relief—I say direct relief—has not 
exceeded $2,000,000. It has not reached that 
sum. Under the circumstances I think it will 
be realized that the national character of the 
relief afforded, which would be the only 
justification of our participating in relief 
operations at all, has been abundantly shown 
by the results which have been attained. 
But, as I have said, when we found this year 
that there was hope of an abundant harvest we 
realized that the conservation of our revenues 
was a duty of the first magnitude so far as this 
parliament was concerned, and we acted accord- 
ingly and awaited the harvest. But alas! for 
the second 1and even the third season the crops 
of the west have in large part been ruined by 
lack of moisture. During the last three weeks 
there was such an improvement as warranted 
the belief that there might be substantial quan- 
tities of green feed, for instance, available to 
take care of the stock and herds of those who 
live upon the prairies. But even that hope is 
now apparently destroyed, for the very scorch- 
ing suns of the last few days have entirely 
changed that picture. 

“World conditions, too, have since grown 
worse. The harvest, as I have said, is in part 
a failure. In the opinion of the government 
therefore the circumstances justify an early 
expenditure of a sum of money which nor- 
mally would have been spread over a period 
of years. Such moneys do not come from cur- 
rent revenues, and I believe a judicious outlay 
now will not be reflected adversely in the 
revenues of the country in the next few years. 
This, as I say, is a departure from settled pro- 
cedure and practice based on our program, as 
we prepared it, from anticipated revenues. 
Normally it would not be justified, but under 
present conditions no true Canadian can cavil 
at it because it means increased employment, 
comforts and happiness to thousands of our 
citizens in the coming winter who would have 
had to go without the necessities of life. Nor 
need prudent citizens be unduly concerned 
over proposed expenditure; this country is sol- 
vent. If our people are assured of health, hap- 
piness and the means of livelihood, no capital 
disbursements, unless wantonly made, can im- 
pede our national fortunes built up by hard 
and intelligent working out of the vast riches 
which are our heritage. 

“The government realizes, however,’ Mr. 
Bennett continued, “that no matter how com- 
prehensive this constructive program may be 
there will remain those who cannot. directly 


benefit from it. That is, there are those who 
may not benefit from constructive works car- 
ried on by the federal authorities with the 
provinees, and through the provinces with the 
corporations, towns and cities of the country. 
There are classes within the community who 
cannot work or for whom suitable work cannot 
be provided. These classes the government 
will assist either through the instrumentality 
of the provinces, and either public or private 
institutions, as may seem best, and in such 
ways aS may seem most lkely to assure the 
greatest measure of relief. No one will be 
asked to accept direct relief for whom suitable 
work can be procured.” 

Referring to the provision of the Mill in 

reference to “the maintenance of peace, order 
and good government,” the Prime Minister said 
in part: “It is not for a moment to be thought 
that an insignificant number of strongly vocal 
persons shall be able so to affect the populace 
of this country as to make it impossible for us, 
In co-operation together as Canadians, to work 
out our destiny. I say that class, happily, is 
few in number. But in this present situation 
they now see an opportunity propitious to the 
prosecution of their pernicious political doc- 
trines. This is a land of freedom where men 
may think what they will and say what they 
will, so long as they do not attack the founda- 
tions upon which our civilization has been 
built. But as we have freedom, so have we 
justice, and it is not just nor mght that now 
or at any other time we should permit such 
action by words or deeds as may tend to un- 
settle confidence in the institutions and cus- 
toms under which we live. Most of our legis- 
lation is framed upon that assumption. 
If the government is given reason to believe, 
as there may be some cause for its so believing, 
that there is a settled purpose in the minds of 
a considerable number of people—not large, 
numerically, but scattered over the various 
parts of Canada—to take action against the 
maintenance of law and order, or make at- 
tempts to impede the difficult task with which 
we are charged, then we will take such action 
as in the judgment of the executive of this 
country, the cabinet who are the board of 
directors for the time being administering the 
affairs of this country, as will free this country 
from those who have proved themselves un- 
worthy of our Canadian citizenship.” 

Mr. Bennett dealt with the suggestion that 
the government was asking Parliament for a 
“Blank cheque” without limitation in its 
amount, to cope with the situation: “I have a 
telegram,’ he said, “from one of the western 
premiers, who, having seen the resolution in 
the papers, congratulates the government on 
imposing no limitation, for the simple and ob- 
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vious reason that otherwise there would be a 
contest between the provinces to get their 
‘share’ as they call it, of what may be ap- 
propriated, and he regarded anything of that 
character as being inimical to the best interests 
of the administration of the money. . . . 
We believe that it is in the interests of Canada 
—of the Canadian taxpayer, of the provinces, 
of the people concerned, that we should not 
place a limitation upon the amount that may 
be expended, either with respect to direct relief 
or otherwise, because in the one instance you 
create the idea ‘Here is a fund upon which 
anyone may draw without work, and we have 
a mght to live upon this fund that the tax- 
payers have so provided.’ And on the other 
hand you would have a contest among the 
provinces to get all that they believed to be 
their ‘share. We desire to administer the 
affairs of this country at this critical time 
having regard to the necessities existing in each 
part of this Dominion. 


“Nor do we in undertaking our obligations 
desire to supplant the constitutional responsi- 
bility of the provinces. That constitutional 
responsibility must still be discharged. All we 
are endeavouring to do is to assist those 
charged with that responsibility to a due and 
adequate discharge of it. We are not substi- 
tuting this Dominion for the provinces under 
the constitution; we are not substituting this 
Dominion for the municipalities ior towns under 
the constitution; but we are endeavouring, and 
we will continue to endeavour, to give such as- 
sistance to the constituted authorities in the 
several provinces as will enable them with such 
supervision as we think necessary in the public 
interest, to safeguard the public exchequer and 
insure the three purposes that I have indicated, 
namely: work for those who are willing to 
work—and pay there will be for none unless 
they who can work do work; and secondly, as 
I said a moment ago, relief for that class to 
whom work in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term may not be easily provided—that is, 
people of the type who by reason of invalidity 
or other causes are not able to work; and there 
is that other class to which I referred, namely, 
those who have no opportunity at all in the 
circumstances under which they live to find 
employment of any kind.” 


Referring to the progress already made in 
providing relief, Mr. Bennett said: “Com- 
mencing at the western coast, the Provincial 
government of British Columbia has prepared a 
very full and definite program as to what it 
believes can be done with the assistance of the 
federal authorities to meet the unemployment 
situation during the winter. A large number 
of unattached single men have gone into the 


great city of Vancouver. That imposes upon 
the local authorities a burden of great magni- 
tude. Almost every train has taken men into 
that city. If the provincial government in 
working out its plans with our financial co- 
operation and assistance, with such supervision 
as may be necessary to insure that the money 
is not wasted, will make it possible for a large 
number of these unattached men who have col- 
lected in Vancouver to go out of that city and 
find employment elsewhere, we propose to en- 
able them to do so. With respect to other 
cities in the central provinces, the same situa- 
tion prevails and will be met in the same way. 


“The province of Alberta has prepared a 
comprehensive program of public undertakings. 
The province of Saskatchewan stands in a 
class by itself, for the reasons I have already 
indicated. The province of Manitoba has com- 
pleted provision for a winter program which it 
believes will meet the situation. In the prov- 
ince of Ontario there are some signs already of 
what the hon. member for North Waterloo 
(Mr. Euler) indicated in the telegram he re- 
ceived from HWitchener, which showed a state 
of mind reflected in similar telegrams I have 
received from other Ontario cities, looking to 
this government to deal directly with them 
with respect to the problem of direct relief in 
those municipalities, towns and cities. We 
have endeavoured to make it clear that if we 
were to do so in the sense they have suggested 
we would be indeed breaking down their con- 
stitutional privileges and rights and substi- 
tuting this Dominion for the constitutional 
authority provided for the very purpose they 
mention. We do not propose to do that. In 
the province of Quebec the letter which was 
published the other day from the premier of 
that province made clear his position. In the 
maritime provinces they have prepared what 
they believe is an adequate program to meet 
the situation with which they must deal during 
the winter, The premier of Quebec 
said he would take care of his obligation and 
that we would doubtless take such steps feder- 
ally as we thought best and as we could take, 
and he said he was willing to co-operate in no 
spirit of political partisanship.” 


Criticisms of the proposed measure in the 
House of Commons related chiefly to its “blank 
cheque ” feature, and to the inclusion of the 
provision relating to the maintenance of peace, 
law and order along with the provision in re- 
gard to unemployment relief. The government 
accepted amendments making the Act effective 
until March 1, instead of March 31, 1932; and 
requiring that a report of proceedings under 
the Act shall be laid before Parliament within 
fifteen days after the expiration of the Act. 
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Relief in Drought Area 


On July 14, Mr. Bennett announced that the 
government had decided, for the relief of the 
drought area in Saskatchewan, to order the 
purchase of two million bushels of wheat, 
which would be ground into flour by the mills 


of the west, thereby enabling the municipali- — 
ties and those requiring assistance to obtain 
flour at a very reasonable price. This would 
produce approximately 450,000 barrels of flour, 
and the bran and shorts remaining would also 
be available if so desired. 


General Regulations under the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931 


1. Except where the context otherwise re- 
quires, in these regulations the expression,— 

(a) “Act”? means the Unemployment and 
Farm Relief Act, 1981. 

(b) “Minister” means 
Labour. 

2. There may be paid from the consolidated 
revenue fund such moneys as the Governor 
in Council may deem expedient to relieve 
distress, provide employment and maintain 
peace, order and good government. 

3. The Minister may enter into an agree- 
ment with the Government of any Province 
for the payment through the Province to the 
Municipality of such proportion of the ex- 
penditures of any Municipality within the 
said Province for direct relief as may be 
agreed upon between the Municipality and 
the Province and approved by the Minister. 

4. The Minister may enter into an agree- 
ment with the Government of any Province 
for the payment to such Province of such 
proportion of the expenditures of the said 
Province for direct relief where no Municipal 
Government exists as may be agreed upon 
between the said Province and the Minister. 

5. The expression “ Direct Relief” in sec- 
tions 8 and 4 hereof means food, clothing, 
fuel and shelter or payment in lieu thereof 
as may be determined by the Municipal 
Authorities and approved by the Province 
concerned, or approved by the Province 
where no Municipal Government exists. 

6. The Minister may enter into an agree- 
ment with the Government of any Province 
in which any Municipality is situated for the 
payment through the Province to such Muni- 
cipality of a proportion of the cost of such 
municipal workg and undertakings as may be 
carried out, pursuant to the agreement to 
provide work for the unemployed. ; 

7. The Minister may enter into an agree- 
ment with the Government of any Province 
for the carrying on by such provincial gov- 
ernment of public works, improvements and 
other undertakings that will assist in pro- 
viding suitable work for the unemployed, the 
cost of such public works and improvements 
to be borne by the Provincial and Dominion 
governments in such proportion as may be 
agreed upon. 

8. As the success of the relief measures 
under these regulations will largely depend 
upon the fair and equitable distribution of 
opportunities for employment and payment 


the Minister of 


of reasonable rates of wages, the Federal 
Government will require that a maximum 
work day of eight hours shall prevail on 
works and undertakings carried on under the 
provisions of the Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act, 1931, unless a modification of 
this requirement is previously agreed to by 
the Minister; the Provincial or Municipal 
Authorities may fix rates of wages to be paid 
provided that such rates be fair and reason- 
able and not in excess of the rates required 
to be paid by the Federal Government for 
the character or class of work in the district; 
and, if available, only goods and materials 
of Canadian manufacture or production shall 
be used, and contracts shall be let only to 
bona fide Canadian construction firms estab- 
lished and operating in ‘Canada ,prior to 
January 1, 1931. 

9. All agreements with Provincial and 
Municipal authorities shall contain a provi- 
sion to the effect that all persons employed 
on the works or undertakings referred to 
herein shall be residents of Canada, and so 
far as practicable of the locality in which the 
work is being performed, and in no case shall 
discrimination be made or permitted in the 
employment of, or in the granting of direct 
relief to any British subjects by reason of 
their political affiliation, race or religious 
views. 

10. The Minister may at any time call! 
upon the Province or municipality to furnish 
such information as he may require in rela- 
tion to statements of account rendered by 
the Province or municipality. 

11. The Minister shall have power to direct 
an Inspection in connection with any measures 
for the relief of unemployment carried out 
pursuant to agreements under the provisions 
of these regulations. 

12. The administration of the Act and 
regulations thereunder shall be vested in the 
Minister of Labour, subject to the approval 
of the Governor in Council. 

18. The expenses of administration of the 
Federal Government under these regulations, 
including the salaries of temporary employees 
shall be paid out of the consolidated Revenue 
Fund and the Provincial and Municipal Gov- 
ernments shall each bear their own expenses 
of administration in connection with any 
measures for the relief of unemployment pur- 
suant to agreements under the provisions of 
these regulations. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JUNE, 1931 


te following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from four sources :— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on July 1 was 7,803, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 940,222 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their 
members who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 


ing for June was 1,849, having an aggregate 
membership of 200,505 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. - 

(3) The Department of I.abour receives 
reports from the 68 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the .existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of July, 1931, as Reported 
by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of July 
showed a slightly upward tendency, according 
to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 7,803 firms employ- 
ing 940,222 workers, or 1,794 more than on 
June 1. This increase, which was smaller 
than that reported on July 1 in previous years 
of the record, brought the index number to 
103-8, as compared with 103-6 in the preceding 
month, and with 118-9, 124-7, 117-7, 109-7, 
105-0, 98-0, 97-1, 100-7, 92:2 and 88-6 at the 
beginning of July in 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, re- 
spectively; the 1926 average equals 100 in cal- 
culating these index numbers. Industrial em- 
ployment was thus at a lower level on July 1, 
1931, than at the beginning of July in the 
preceding five years, although the index was 
higher than on the same date in the five years, 
1921-1925. 

The largest gains were reported in con- 
struction, but services also afforded heightened 
employment; on the other hand, manufactur- 
ing, as a whole, logging, mining and transport- 
ation showed contractions. In some case:z, 
the losses were seasonal in character, while the 
extremely hot weather generally prevailing at 
the beginning of July resulted in some in- 
stances in a temporary slackening of activity. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was favourable in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces; Quebec and Ontario 
reported curtailment, while no general change 
was indicated in British Columbia. 


Maritime Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 606 firms employing 74,911 workers, 
as against 72,004 in the preceding month. This 
increase was much smaller than that noted on 


July 1, 1930, when an exceptionally large pro- 


eram of road construction was under way, 
and the general index was then higher. Con- 
struction, particularly highway construction, 
recorded the greatest improvement on the 
date under review, but there were also gains 
in mining and services; on the other hand, 
manufacturing was slacker, chiefly in the iron 
and steel, textile and fish-preserving  in- 
dustries, and logging and transportation also 
showed seasonally reduced activity. 


Quebec—Construction reported additions to 
staffs in Quebec, while logging was seasonally 
dull with the end of river-driving operations, 
and manufacturing also released employees; 
within the latter, iron and steel, clothing, 
leather and pulp and paper showed the largest 
declines. The forces of the 1,793 co-operating 
employers aggregated 274,437 persons, com- 
pared with 277,557 on June 1. An increase 
had been registered on the same date last 
year, when the index was higher. 


Ontario—There was a falling-off in activity 
in Ontario, where the 3,464 firms whose 
statistics were tabulated reported 379,804 em- 
ployees, or 4,888 less than on June 1, Con- 
siderable gains were shown in construction, 
and trade and mining were also busier, but 
manufacturing, especially of iron and steel 
products, was seasonally quiet, and there were 
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losses in logging and transportation. De- 
creases had also been indicated on July 1, 1930, 
when the index was many points higher, 

Prairie Provinces—The most noteworthy 
advances in this area were in construction, but 
services also showed improvement; on the 
other hand, mining, transportation, trade and 
manufacturing recorded reduced activity. Data 
were compiled from 1,156 employers with an 
aggregate staff of 131,715 workers, as against 
124,970 in their last report. This increase of 
6,745 workers was greater than that registered 
on the same date last year, but the level of 
employment then was higher than on July 1, 
1931. 
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Employment by Cities 


In Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor and the Adjacent Border 
Cities and Vancouver, reductions in employ- 
ment were reported, while improvement was 
indicated in Winnipeg. 

Montreal—Employment in Montreal showed 
a decline, there being seasonal losses in manu- 
facturing, notably of textile and iron and steel 
products, while transportation also released 
employees; on the other hand, construction re- 
ported heightened activity. A combined work- 
ing force of 141,270 persons was indicated by 
the 991 co-operating employers, who had 


EMPLOYMENT IM CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia—Practically no change as 
compared with June was reported in British 
Columbia, where the index stood at 97-9 as 
compared with 113-5 on July 1, 1930, when a 
slight gain was also indicated. A total work- 
ing force of 79,355 persons was employed on 
the date under review by the 784 firms whose 
data were received. Manufacturing, par- 
ticularly of food products, was busier, as were 
highway construction, communications and 
transportation, but logging and building and 
railroad construction recorded declines. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


144,082 on June 1. Decreases were also noted 
on July 1, 1930, but the index then was higher. 

Quebec—A  falling-off was reported in 
Quebec, where statements were tabulated from 
138 firms with 13,272 employees, compared 
with 13,787 in the preceding month. Trans- 
portation and services registered advances, but 
manufacturing and construction were slacker. 
The index was lower than at the beginning of 
July, 1930, when a large gain had been shown. 
‘ Toronto—Trade and transportation reported 
increased activity, while there were seasonal 
losses in employment in manufacturing, mainly 
in textiles and iron and steel. The 1,098 em- 
ployers furnishing data reduced their staffs 
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by 1,351 workers to 121,394 at the beginning 
of July. A decline had also been reported on 
the same date of last year, when employment 
was in greater volume. 

Ottawa—Statistics were received from 162 
employers with 14,201 persons on their pay- 
lists, compared with 14,426 in the preceding 
month. Most of the reduction took place in 
construction, while manufacturing was rather 
busier. Losses had also been indicated on 
July 1, 1930, but the index was then higher 
than on the date under review. 

Hamilton—There was a further decrease in 
Hamilton, where employment was in less 


volume than on the same date of last year; 
1,682 workers were let out from the forces of 
233 firms furnishing information, bringing them 
to 30,644 at the beginning of July. Manu- 
facturing and construction reported large 
losses; within the former, the contraction in 
iron and steel plants was most pronounced. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Further curtailment in employment, mainly 
in automobile plants, caused a decline of 704 
persons in the staffs of the 140 reporting em- 
ployers, who had 11,647 in their employ on 
the date under review. The index was lower 


Nors.—The “Relative Weight’’ in Table 1, shows the proportion of employees inthe indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I, INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YxAR 1926=100) 
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Batlad sh O25 a. Rr By Sewers aie a eetrenicnlatne-dtvdeee « 98-0 
BeaT Syl A OLOs osc cycic dis.a ase. 0'sie(o'a1y 0 ccaicin s ais efojsisiaisiole'e 105-0 
isles MOOT) cS Ren.) )<02 e/a s aon cinin aerate 109-7 
Jan. 100-7 
Feb. 102-0 
Mar. 102-6 
April 102-3 
May 106-8 
June 113-8 
July 117-7 
Aug. 119-3 
Sept 119-1 
Oct 118-8 
Nov 118-9 
Dee 116-7 
Jan. 109-1 
Feb 110-5 
Mar. 111-4 
April 110-4 
May 116-2 
June 122-2 
July 124-7 
Aug. 127-8 
Sept 126-8 
Oct. 125-6 
Nov 124-6 
Dee 119-1 
Jan. 111-2 
Feb 111-6 
Mian: 110-2 
April 107-8 
toss 111-4 
Biiie 116°5 
at 118-9 
ed 118-8 
Sept 116-6 
Oct 116-2 
Nov 112-9 
Dee 108-5 
an. 101-7 
Feb. 100-7 
Mar. 100°2 
April 99-7 
May 102-2 
June 103-6 
July ; 103-8 
Relative weight of employment by districts as 
AbD UY ADSI « «.cscsaie,scfeicin vie vile nisiels eis icivieisie ss 100-0 


Maritime . Prairie British 
Provinces Quebee Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

99-9 83-1 89-7 94-0 82-2 
103-9 83-9 95-0 99-0 88-0 
113-4 95-8 103-5 100-7 90-2 
101-6 95-9 97-4 98-4 93-8 
111-6 96-4 97-8 95-2 95-8 
102-2 107-5 103-3 106-5 104-8 
112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121:5 109-9 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
103-3 103 3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112:3 103-7 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108 +2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110°7 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115°8 113-3 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112:1 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
104°5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
105-2 104°3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 

7-9 29-2 40-4 14-0 8-5. 
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than on July 1, 1930, although larger losses 
had then been reported. 

Winnipeg—Construction registered ad- 
vances, while other industries showed only 
slight changes. An aggregate working force 
of 30,501 employees was reported by the 371 
co-operating firms; this was 356 more than on 
June 1. The improvement noted on the same 
date of a year ago involved a larger number 
of persons, and employment then was 
generally more active. 

Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver was unfavourable, according to in- 
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formation from 320 establishments employing 
30,628 workers, as against 30,900 in the pre- 
ceding month. There were losses in con- 
struction, while other groups reported only 
slight changes. A decrease had also been re- 
corded by the firms making returns for July 
1, 1930, but the index then was slightly higher. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
1s 


Manufacturing 


Food canning, electric current, musical in- 
strument, building material and beverage 
factories registered heightened activity, but 


Norz.—The ‘Relative Weight” in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AvEeRAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





eS Montreal Quebec Toronto 

uy Gtl O22. tee erspersie aie 89640. boccke Ss aetats 97-7 

Vulva; 1928's; .0 aaertae is OFS Lea es 98-9 

dale), 1924.) dere.» 9670 | csckiae den os 92-7 

96-9 100-0 96-8 

105-9 102-7 100-2 

106-3 114-0 107-7 

98-6 109-3 105-1 

100-3 110-9 105-4 

101-0 106-3 106-4 

101-8 107-9 107-7 

105-9 112°8 110-2 

109-7 117-0 112-7 

110-4 131-6 112-8 

112-1 130-2 113-6 

115-7 132-7 114°3 

114-3 131-0 117-0 

115-1 126-6 1193 

113-0 122-1 120-5 

104-6 114-7 115:5 

106-9 114°3 115-9 

107-5 112-8 116-6 

108-2 116-2 118-6 

114-2 117°1 120-7 

119-3 122-0 122-1 

120:3 128°8 123-7 

122-4 135-8 122-9 

120-2 136°5 125-0 

120°5 131-7 126-3 

121-8 133-6 125-0 

117-1 127-1 122-9 

107-2 123-4 117-6 

109-5 112-5 116-4 

108-7 110-0 115-9 

109-2 111-7 116°5 

110-8 115:3 117-8 

116-6 122°3 118-5 

116-0 130-1 117-8 

114:5 138-2 115°4 

113-2 138-5 114-7 

114-1 138-3 116-2 

112-6 135-3 115°5 

108-6 128-0 113-8 

102-4 127-0 107°5 

102-8 120-7 107-1 

105-1 123°3 107-5 

106-2 122-2 109-5 

107-0 125-7 111-4 

107-1 126-7 110-3 

105-1 122-2 109-0 
Relative weight - of 
employment by 
cities as at July 1, 

LOB Uy eprsttiveysccfe¥e vs, ac0%0 15-0 1:4 12-9 


Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
maemrits Ces ei’ P cir ceaiertis agin e CIT Seribenls tame eave 95-0 84:3 
117-4 BG Zp ews mosses es 89-8 86-8 
108-9 86-0: -dctwaronness 87-6 85-8 
107-0 90-5 86-8 87-6 92-2 
107-8 102-7 109-9 100-6 99-8 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 29-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120°8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107°6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116:8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110°3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
121:°8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130°4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110°8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120°8 110°3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109°5 112-1 
124°6 102-0 116°5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112:6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117°5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97°3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 99:5 98°8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
1-5 3:3 1-2 3:2 3-3 


August, 1931 
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seasonal curtailment was shown in textile and 
iron and steel plants, and leather, lumber, non- 
ferrous metal, electrical apparatus and 
chemical and allied product plants recorded 
contractions in employment. The 4,692 co- 
operating manufacturers employed 476,663 
operatives, as against 487,747 in the preceding 
month. Decreases were also indicated in this 
division on July 1, 1980, but the index then 
was higher. 

Animal Products, Edible—Small additions 
to staffs were recorded in this group, 82 per- 
sons being taken on by the 242 establishments 


making returns, which had 19,824 in their em- 
ploy. Improvement was noted in fish-can- 
ning in British Columbia, but there were 
losses in the same industry in the Maritime 
Provinces. The index on July 1, 1931, was 
lower than on the same date in 19380, when 
larger gains were indicated. 


Leather and Products—Statements were re- 
ceived from 285 manufacturers in this division, 
employing 18,040 workers, as compared with 
18,446 in the preceding month. The bulk of 
the decrease took place in Quebec. The situ- 


Norte.—The ‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 


of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


TasLe III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 = 100) 












































— All in- Manu- | Logging | Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
dustries | facturing ications | portation | struction 
Bete 1, 1921 Bcace oc ennneces 88-6 87-6 63-9 96-5 92-3 92-0 ee 90-2 92-0 
Dirty ts 1922 eee ade oon 92-2 91-1 56-7 98-7 86-5 100-8 96-6 87-2 90-0 
eyed) 192325 sSAL wists ae rae 100-7 101-3 87-4 106-3 88-8 103-6 103-5 96-2 91-6 
pie 5 LODE SOM a sare te bite 97-1 94-9 78-4 104-5 96-0 101-6 108-0 102-3 91-4 
Bethy: 1, 1925. Bs 5oe. sani te ts 98-0 96-4 69-0 101-7 96-7 98-1 115-0 102-7 93-1 
erly 1; 1926 ete es anf Fe 105-0 103-1 80-0 99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97-6 
BELL OA vrcicterarctle core ote s/erste\ 109-7 106-8 69-9 106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
100-7 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
102-0 102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 756 105-8 110-0 
102-6 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73:3 105-3 109-7 
102-3 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
106-8 109-0 78-5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103 +7 11L-7 111-7 
113-8 112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
117-7 113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
119-3 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110°8 167-7 132°8 116-3 
119-1 115-9 75-0 115-7 114°8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
118-8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
118-9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
116-7 112-9 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
109-1 107-3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
110-5 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117°8 
110-4 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
116-2 119-8 75-8 115-6 117°3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
122-2 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
124-7 120-3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
127-8 121-6 74-0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
126-8 119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
125-6 120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114°3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
124-6 117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
119-1 112-8 212-3 127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125°3 135-4 
111-2 106-5 200-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
111-6 110-2 209-8 123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
110-2 110-9 178°3 119-8 118:7 97:7 83°7 125-0 123-0 
107-8 111-3 87-6 114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
111-4 112-4 63-5 114-1 117°3 104-3 112-0 |~ 128-9 125-6 
116-5 113-6 90-0 115:6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134:7 127°6 
118-9 111:3 82-1 113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
118-8 110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108-9 179:8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 108-2 54-3 116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
116-2 107-8 70-8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
112-9 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
108-5 100-6 106-5 117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
101-7 93-7 107-6 114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
100-7 96-1 102-2 111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
100-2 97-6 82-7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
99-7 99-7 42-9 108-1 1033 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
102-2 100-7 55-9 106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
103-6 99-4 53-3 105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
103-8 97-2 38-5 104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130°8 124-0 
eave replete! of em- 
oyment by industries as 
nt pal em OB ily ete ngseatsings 100-0 50-7 1-1 5:0 2-9 12:0 16°5 2°5 9-3 
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ation was more favourable than on the same 
date in 1930, when losses were also indicated. 

Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills showed heightened activity, but 
other lumber-using factories were — slacker, 
notably furniture and vehicle works. Re- 
ductions had also been noted on July 1, 1930, 
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but the index then was much higher. A com- 
bined working force of 43,975 employees was 
reported by the 777 co-operating firms; this 
was 225 less than at the beginning of June. 
Ontario and British Columbia shared in the 
downward movement, while gains were in- 
dicated in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 












































Industries ‘Relative | July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 

weight 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
MED IUPLCCURING 8.55 iste inka 3d 8.5 ie ae severe aves 50-7 97-2 99-4 111-3 120-3 113-1 106-8 103-1 
Animal products—edible............ 2-1 112-6 112-3 119-9 122-3 121-6 121-4 110-5 
Purand produetss .nciwceat Simtemaee “2 98-9 102-9 94-6 104-0 93-0 101-8 103-8 
Leather and products............... 1-9 89-4 91-2 86-0 92-8 97-6 100-8 97°3 
Lumber and products............... 4-7 83-7 84-0 105-4 122-7 117-7 115-8 117-5 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-6 74:5 72-1 103-1 122-6 118-5 120-5 125-9 
(Murnitures.......cc. eee noe ee “9 96-1 101-8 105-2 123-4 117-0 106-1 100-5 
Other lumber products,...,....... 1-2 102-3 106-8 112-3 122-3 111-9 108-0 103-9 
Musical instruments................. 2 58-9 53-4 62-9 99-9 97-6 97-2 96-5 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-2 106-8 102-2 114-5 112-3 101-3 100-4 97-5 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-2 97-5 97:5 110-4 113-0 110-0 107-8 101-5 
Pulp and paperks......cjaat-.+.decckeeke 2-8 87-4 86-9 107°3 110-5 117-2 111-5 103-8 
‘Paper products, ..5.euameeeee ae 8 99-3 100-5 106-6 113-3 113-9 104-3 99-1 
Printing and publishing............ 2-6 110-3 110-4 115-9 116-1 110-0 104-5 99-2 
Rubber proaducts: vier eons sec dancsees 1-3 97-0 96-8 120-4 143-4 127-1 114-9 97-3 
ehextileiproducts:.,.5:. sess on. eeee 8-4 96-4 101-3 99-2 105-8 101-2 103-6 99-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-1 97-6 102-8 97-2 104-1 107-0 109-3 98-5 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 105-4 107-6 104-4 113-3 103-3 99-1 101-1 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-7 94-6 100-0 100-3 103-5 99-7 99-1 99-2 
Other textile products............. 9 83-8 90-5 93-9 104-6 106-7 107-5 99-1 
Plant productsi(n.eiss){eeeenn.a- mee 1:6 116-2 115-1 125-8 125-6 118-0 106-0 99-8 
MODACCORMEN cs cle SAAR ee 9 103-2 105-7 114°3 LD DSi *s ass decelocalsr cdl ese cchovelexcogye'| Met aan 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 136-0 128-9 143-4 47 Ol eerie cor <o.<.cfoitalia Oe cateccl | ear aa 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0 105-9 107-0 118-9 183-8 126-2 110-1 101-1 
Chemicals and allied products....... “9 115-9 119-0 116-5 118-7 113-6 103-6 99-9 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 112-9 111-3 137-1 137-8 116-5 112-2 108-7 
ilectrielcurrent...4.. aeons. 8. nce 1-7 127-7 124-2 133-1 137-0 120-8 111-5 104-7 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-6 133-3 134-7 156-1 142-7 118-4 106-5 96-5 
Iron and steel products.............. 11-8 85-8 92-2 109-5 126-8 116-4 103-0 103-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-1 88-3 97-3 116-2 136-3 123-5 107-1 101-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-2 98-5 98-1 122-6 132-1 121-8 109-8 100-9 
Agricultural implements........... “4 39-9 36-4 70-2 127-8 100-9 106-8 109-9 
dhand vehicles, 4). 40svean. one 5-4 85-2 94°3 107-2 119-9 116-5 98-7 104-6 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-1 15°3 99-7 119-4 145-3 160-3 96:3 104-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing. . . +3 81-9 87:5 116-4 142-7 124-1 107-4 100-0 
Heating appliances................ “4 96-4 103-5 105-0 133-6 115-4 102-7 100-9 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... “7 111-6 125-4 156-2 178-4 143-5 113-9 103°7 

Foundry and machine shops pro- 

5 85-8 90-6 111-2 127-6 117-6 102-1 100-4 
1-8 90:3 92-1 107-2 117-0 112-5 104-4 101-5 
1-9 114-2 116-6 127-6 134-8 122-0 114-4 99-3 
1-3 127-7 127-0 149-1 141-7 125-8 107-7 103-0 
5 107-2 108-6 110-7 113-4 109-5 103-4 97-6 
1-1 38-5 53°3 82-1 80+1 69-5 69-9 80-0 
5-0 104-1 105-3 113-8 119-5 113-1 106-6 99-8 
2-6 90-5 92-2 96-8 102-9 98-7 102-1 96-9 
, : 1:8 141-4 139-4 142-2 140-3 125-9 112-2 102-1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 6 92-5 97-7 132-5 148-2 137-4 115-6 107-0 
Communications ean. oeek o. 2-9 104-8 104-7 119-7 123-8 108-7 106-0 101-5 
Rolegraphstrseeh <b. dome cee 6 107-6 106-2 121-1 130-5 116-1 110-8 105-6 
lclephonesstemns cess ee ins a. eee 2°3 104-1 104-3 119-3 122-0 106-8 104-8 100-5 
LIPANSDOTUGHON ete. cnt. doe eae nee 12-0 97-7 98-6 108-0 117-5 109-2 107-0 102-9 
Street railways and cartage........, 2-6 122-1 121-0 123-2 128-7 114-5 105-4 104-0 
Steam railways....... ferrets (dss ees eee 91-8 92-2 104-1 113-1 110-0 105-3 100-3 
Shipping and stevedoring........... 1:7 96-1 101-7 108-2 126-0 98-0 117-7 116-5 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 16-5 137-1 121-8 170-1 164-5 154-3 144-2 133-0 
5-0 117°3 113-8 150-9 148-8 120-5 120°8 115-0 
7:2 201-8 159-7 319°7 213-3 222-3 221-1 156-0 
4-3 101-9 97-7 120°6 160-4 159-8 137-7 138°5 
2°5 130-8 125-9 142-7 145-4 130-8 113-1 105-3 
1-4 133-7 125°5 150-8 154-8 133-5 116-1 109-1 
2 125-8 125-2 128-9 126-6 119-2 107-4 96-8 
“9 128-0 126-6 133-6 135-1 129-5 110°3 102-0 
9:3 124-0 124-0 129-5 127-7 115-3 106-0 97-6 
6-8 130-7 130-9 133-5 132-8 117-0 107-5 95-9 
2-5 109-1 108-5 120-3 116-8 110-8 102-8 101-2 
100:0 103-8 103-6 118-9 124-7 117- 109:7 105-0 














1The ‘Relative weight”’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Musical Instrwments—The production of 
musical instruments showed an increase, ac- 
cording to data from 34 factories employing 
1,675 persons, or 157 more than on June 1. 
Practically all the gain took place in Quebec. 
Employment in this group was less than on 
July 1, 1930. 

Plant Products, Edible—The resumption of 
operations in canneries caused an advance, 
which, however, was not so great as that 
registered on July 1 of a year ago. Returns 
were received from 381 manufacturers. of 
vegetable foods, having 30,209 operatives, as 
against 28,789 in their last report. The im- 
provement in Ontario was most noteworthy. 
The index was lower than it was early last 
summer. 

Pulp and Paper Products—There was a de- 
cline in this group, chiefly in printing and pub- 
lishing houses, while pulp and paper mills 
were rather busier. The 548 co-operating em:- 
ployers in the Dominion reported 58,647 
workers, compared with 58,760 on June 1. 
Curtailment had also been indicated on July 
1, 1980, but the index of employment was 
then higher. 

Rubber Products—Very little general change 
was registered in rubber factories, in which 
employment was lower than in the summer 
of last year. Statistics were tabulated from 
43 firms with 12,377 employees on the date 
under review, as compared with 12,349 in the 
preceding month. 

Textile Products—Seasonal curtailment of 
operations, mainly in Quebec and Ontario, was 
reported by the 742 co-operating textile 
manufacturers, who employed 78,669 workers, 
or 3,853 less than at the beginning of June. 
The largest losses were in garment, cotton, 
woollen, headwear and knitting mills. Smaller 
declines were indicated on the corresponding 
date in 1930, and the level of employment then 
was slightly higher than on the date under 
review. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors —Em- 
ployment in this division showed a moderate 
increase, according to statistics from 147 estab- 
lishments, employing 14,889 persons, compared 
with 14,777 in the preceding month. There 
were minor increases in Ontario and British 
Columbia. Practically no change had been 
noted on the same date last year, when the 
index was higher. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—There was 
a falling-off in activity in chemical factories; 
136 firms reported 8,416 employees, compared 
with 8,636 on June 1. All provinces shared in 
the downward movement. A decrease had also 
been shown at the beginning of July, 1930, 
when the index was fractionally higher. 
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Clay, Glass and Stone Products——Continued 
advances took place in building materials 
plants, the 162 co-operating establishments en- 
larging their forces by 153 persons to 11,628 
on the date under review. Most of the gain 
was in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. The 
level of employment was lower than on July 
1, 1930, when the trend was also upward. 

Electric Current—Improvement was re- 
gistered in electric current plants, 96 of which 
reported a combined working force of 15,582 
persons, as against 15,167 at the beginning of 
June. The index was lower than on July 1, 
1930, although considerable curtailment had 
then been indicated. 

Electrical Apparatus—There was a decrease 
of 200 in the staffs of the 74 manufacturers 
furnishing data, who had 14,786 employees on 
July 1. Quebec reported practically all this 
loss. The number engaged in the production 
of electrical apparatus, as indicated in these 
returns, was lower than on July 1, 1930 and 
1929, but was greater than at the beginning of 
July in earlier years of the record. 

Iron and Steel—The trend in iron and steel 
factories was seasonally downward in all ex- 
cept the Western Provinces where no general 
changes were indicated; the losses were 
practically the same as on July 1, of a year 
ago, when employment was in larger volume. 
The greatest falling-off on the date under re- 
view was in automobile and other land vehicle 
factories, although the rolling mill, structural 
iron and steel, heating appliance, and some 
other divisions also showed contractions. On 
the other hand, agricultural implement and 
sheet metal works were busier. Returns were 
compiled from 722 employers whose forces 
aggregated 111,002 workers, as against 118,991 
in the preceding month. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Moderate re- 
ductions were registered in non-ferrous metal 
products, the smelting and refining and alumi- 
num products divisions showing most of the 
loss. The 122 co-operating manufacturers em- 
ployed 17,559 operatives, or 408 less than in 
the preceding month. A smaller decrease had 
been reported on the same date of last year, 
and the index was then higher. 

Mineral Products—A minor gain was shown 
in this division, but the situation was not so 
good as in July, 1930. Statistics were received 
from 94 employers whose staffs rose from 
12,552 on June 1, 1931, to 12,593 on July 1. 


Logging 
The conclusion of river-driving operations 
in many logging camps, chiefly in the Eastern 
Provinces, caused a seasonal falling-off in 
employment. while curtailment was also showy 
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in British Columbia; 3,867 persons were re- 
leased from the staffs of the 222 reporting 
firms, who employed 10,517 at the beginning 
of July. The decline involved a much greater 
number of workers than that noted on the 
corresponding date a year ago, when the in- 
dex was higher, 
Mining 

Coal—There was a decrease in employment 
in coal mines, 81 of which employed 24,009 
men, as compared with 24,456 in their last 
report. There were slight gains in the East- 
ern coal fields, but employment in this in- 
dustry declined in Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia. An increase had also been noted on 
July 1, of last year, when the situation was 
more favourable. 

Metallic Ores—Continued improvement was 
reported in metallic ore mines, mainly in On- 
tario. Statements were tabulated from 63 
operators employing 16,497 persons, or 213 
more than on June 1. The index, at 141-4, was 
very slightly lower than on July 1, 1930, but 
was higher than at the beginning of July in 
previous years for which data are available. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Reductions in payrolls were indicated in non- 
metallic mineral mines, 78 of which reported 
6,120 employees, or 341 less than in their 
last report. Firms in Quebec reported most 
of the decline. Employment was in smaller 
volume than at the beginning of July, 1931. 


Communications 


Very little change was registered on tele- 
phones and telegraphs, according to returns 
from the companies and branches making re- 
turns, which had 27,086 persons on their 
staffs, or 81 more than in their last report. The 
index was at a lower level than on July 1, 
1930. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in the local transportation group increased, 
160 firms reporting 24,718 workers in their 
employ, as against 24,530 in the preceding 
month. There were gains in Quebec and On- 
tario, partly offset by reductions in the Prai- 
rie Provinces, Declines had been noted on 
July 1, 1930, when the index was slightly 
higher. 

Steam Railways—Statistics tabulated from 
104 companies and divisional superintendents 
in the steam railway operation group showed 
that they employed 72,108 workers at the be- 
ginning of July, or 327 less than in the pre- 
ceding month. An advance had been re- 
corded on July 1 last year, when employment 
was above its level at the time of writing. 


Quebec reported improvement on the date 
under review, but there were losses in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —There was a de- 
crease in employment in water transportation 
on the date under review; 85 companies re- 
duced their staffs by 935 employees, bringing 
them to 16,156. The situation was not so 
good as at the beginning of July 1, 1930, 
although the falling-off then indicated had 
involved a greater number of workers. There 
were declines in the Maritime Provinces, Que- 
bee and Ontario, while British Columbia 
showed slight improvement. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued, important advances 
in employment were noted in building con- 
struction, but the gains were not so large as 
those indicated on the same date in 1930. The 
index, at 117-3, was lower than at the be- 
ginning of July last year. The 748 co-operat- 
ing contractors employed 46,756 workers, as 
compared with 45,375 in the preceding month. 
All except the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia reported expansion, that in Quebec 
being most noteworthy. 


Highways—The number of men engaged on 
road construction and maintenance was great- 
ly augmented on the date under review, when 
the 352 firms furnishing data had 67,970 em- 
ployees, or 14,424 more than at the beginning 
of June. There were general advances, those 
in the Prairie Provinces being largest. Em- 
ployment in this group was not so active as on 
July 1, 1930, when an exceptionally large 
program of road work and improvement 
was being carried out in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. 


Railway—A combined working force of 40,- 
095 persons was reported by the 52 contractors 
and divisional superintendents whose statis- 
tics were tabulated, and who had 38,451 em- 
ployees on June 1. All provinces except Brit- 
ish Columbia shared in the increase, which 
was most pronounced in the Prairie Provinces. 
Larger additions to staffs were noted on July 1 
a year ago, and the index then was higher than 
on the date under review. 


Services 


Continued and greater expansion was shown 
in the service group, according to returns from 
281 employers with 23,905 persons on their 
staffs, as compared with 23,023 in the preceding 
month. The opening of the summer-hotel 
season caused most of the gain, which was 
on a smaller scale than that reported on 
July 1, 1930, when employment was at a 
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higher level. The tendency was favourable in 
all provinces, but the largest increases were 
in the Prairie Provinces. 


Trade 


Little general change was noted in trade, 
wholesale houses showing improvement, which 
was largely offset by declines in retail stores. 
Statements were tabulated from 810 firms hav- 
ing 87,622 persons in their employ, practically 
the same number as in the preceding month. 
There were additions to staffs in Ontario, but 


losses in the Prairie Provinces. The index 
was a few points lower than in the summer of 
1930. 

Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are shown 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada on the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of June, 1931 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report applies to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied in work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle due to illness are not con- 
sidered unemployed, while unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 


per cent in May. A considerable falling off 
in work available was noted from June last 
year when 10.6 per cent of the members 
reported were idle. Manitoba and British 
Columbia unions registered contractions in 
activity of slightly over one per cent in 
comparison with May, and in Nova Scotia, 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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tabulations. As the number of unions making Ontario and Saskatchewan the declines were 


returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership, upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organ- 
izations reporting. 

The situation among local trade unions at 
the close of June remained substantially the 
same as in the preceding month, according to 
the returns tabulated from an aggregate of 
1,849 labour organizations embracing a mem- 
bership of 200,505 persons. Of these, 32,667 
or 16.3 per cent were without employment 
on the last day of June, contrasted with 16.2 


fractional only. Of the gains in the remain- 
ing three provinces the most noteworthy was 
reported from New Brunswick, while in Que- 
bec and Alberta nominal improvement only 
was manifest. Extensive employment re- 
cessions were indicated by Ontario unions 
from June of last year, the building and 
manufacturing industries being particularly 
depressed and in Alberta and British Colum- 
bia important curtailment of activity was re- 
corded. The situation in the remaining proy- 
inces was also less favourable than in June 
a year ago though the reductions were on a 
smaller scale than those previously men- 
tioned. 
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A separate tabulation is made monthly of 
unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. During June Montreal unions reported 
the most substantial percentage of idleness 
of the cities used for comparison, which was 
indicative of a slight tendency only toward 
greater unemployment. Vancouver was next 
in line, the percentage of inactivity in this 
city being two points in excess of that re- 
ported during May. In Halifax a decline in 
employment of about 4 per cent was recorded 
and in Edmonton and Winnipeg the re- 
ductions shown were very slight. Pronounced 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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improvement, however, was reflected by Saint 
John unions as compared with May, and in 
Toronto and Regina the employment trend 
was slightly upward. Moderate increases in 
activity from June a year ago were reported 
by Regina unions, while in all other cities 
curtailment of employment was shown. In 
Vancouver and Halifax the situation was 
decidedly less active than in June last year, 
and in Toronto the contractions registered 
were pronounced. Noteworthy employment 
recessions were also indicated from Winnipeg 
and declines of lesser degree from Saint 
John, Montreal and Edmonton. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the unemployment trend from 
January, 1925, to date. From this it will be 
seen that the curve remained at the close of 
June on practically the same level as in 
May, indicating an almost unchanged employ- 
ment situation. A distinct rise, however, was 
shown in the curve from June last year de- 
noting a substantially increased volume of 
unemployment during the month reviewed. 

From unions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries 499 returns were tabulated during June, 
covering a membership of 56,588 persons and 
of these 10,392 or a percentage of 18.4 were 
idle on the last day of the month, contrasted 
with 17.9 per cent of inactivity in May. Gar- 
ment workers reported a noteworthy reduction 
in the volume of unemployment from May, 
as did also general labourers. Jewellery work- 
ers and glass workers, in addition, reported a 
shghtly upward employment trend, Of the 
shghtly more than counteracting declines 
shown from May in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, those recorded by iron and steel work- 
ers effected the greatest number of members. 
Among hat and cap workers the recessions 
were pronounced viewed from a_ percentage 
basis, but these tradesmen formed but a small 
share of the entire membership reported in 
the manufacturing industries. Employment 
for textile and wood workers, printing trades- 
men and papermakers also eased off slightly 
from May. Compared with the situation in 
the manufacturing industries during June, 
1930, when 12.2 per cent of the members re- 
ported were idle, textile, jewellery and glass 
workers were better employed during the 
month reviewed, while of the recessions in the 
remaining trades, those registered by iron 
and steel workers, papermakers, garment 
workers and printing tradesmen were the 
most extensive. 

Little variation in the level of activity 
for coal miners was shown at the close of 
June as compared with the previous month, 
the 47 unions from which returns were re- 
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ceived with 18,064 members, indicating 18.0 
per cent of unemployment, contrasted with 
12.8 per cent in May. British Columbia mines 
afforded slightly greater employment than in 
May and fractional improvement was indi- 
cated from Alberta. In Nova Scotia on the 
contrary, activity was slightly curtailed. 
Noteworthy employment recessions were re- 
corded in the mining industry from June a 
year ago when 6.9 per cent of the members 
reported were idle, inactivity for Alberta 
miners being the deciding factor in this ad- 
verse situation. In Nova Scotia also em- 
ployment eased off slightly from June last 
year, while in British Columbia nominal gains 
in activity were shown. A large amount of 
short time continued to be reported by 
miners in both the eastern and western coal 
areas. Employment for asbestos miners in 
Quebec was largely retarded from both the 
previous month and June of last year. 

Contrary to the steady improvement which 
has been shown in the building trades since 
the close of February, the tendency during 
June was toward a lessening of the em- 
ployment volume, though the change was 
slight. Unemployment, however, continued 
at a rather high level for the midsummer 
period. Reports for June were tabulated from 
a total of 256 unions of building tradesmen 
with 29,024 members, 11,199 or a percentage 
of 38.6 of whom were idle on the last day 
of the month, in contrast with 87.7 per cent 
in May. A much improved situation was 
shown by bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
than in May, and employment was more 
plentiful also for tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, hod carriers and building labourers, 
plumbers and steamfitters and granite and 
stonecutters. Painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, however, reported large contractions 
of activity from May and among carpenters 
and joiners, electrical workers and bridge 
and structural iron workers also, quieter con- 
ditions prevailed. In the building trades, 
compared with the returns for June last year 
when 26.2 per cent of the members reported 
were idle, all trades contributed a share to the 
total increase in idleness during the month 
reviewed, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers and tile layers, lathers and roofers 
showing particularly heavy percentage em- 
ployment reductions, though the recessions 
indicated by carpenters and joiners, brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, plumbers and 
steamfitters and electrical workers involved 
the greatest number of members. 

A nominal unemployment increase only from 
the previous month, was reported by transpor- 
tation workers during June according to the 
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returns received from 786 unions covering a 
membership of 70,795 persons. Of these 
6,760 were without work on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of 9.5 contrasted 
with 9.2 per cent of inactivity in May. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns included 
about 82 per cent of the entire group mem- 
bership reporting, indicated a nominal ad- 
verse change from May as did also teamsters 
and chauffeurs, and street and electric rail- 
way employees. On the other hand, navi- 
gation workers were afforded a somewhat 
greater volume of employment. Steam rail- 
way employees were largely responsible for 
the unemployment increase shown in the 
transportation industries over Jume, 1980, 
when 6.0 per cent of the members reported 
were idle, while among teamsters and chauf- 
feurs also employment eased off to some 
extent. Among street and electric railway 
employees the tendency was toward lessened 
activity though the change was fractional 
only. On the other hand, navigation workers 
were considerably better engaged than in 
June a year ago. 

Retail clerks with 4 unions, embracing a 
membership of 1,155 persons at the end of 
June, indicated .4 per cent of unemploy- 
ment compared with 4.9 per cent in May 
and with a fully engaged situation in June 
a year ago. 

A higher level of activity was shown by 
civic employees during June than in the 
previous month, the returns received from 
an aggregate of 72 associations with a mem- 
bership total of 7,664 persons indicating .4 
per cent of unemployment on the last day of 
the month, compared with 2.1 per cent in 
May. The same situation prevailed during 
June as in the corresponding month of last 
year when .4 per cent of unemployment also 
was recorded. 

Returns were tabulated at the close of 
June from 183 unions in the miscellaneous 
group of trades covering 6,093 members, 
1,050 or 17.2 per cent of whom were idle, 
compared with percentages of 16.8 in May 
and 10.0 in June last year. A considerable 
increase in unemployment was reported by 
hotel and restaurant employees from May, 
and notable declines in acivity were registered 
by theatre and stage employees. Among 
barbers also a nominal adverse change was 
indicated. On the other hand, unclassified 
workers were much better engaged than in 
May and improvement in conditions was 
registered by stationary engineers and firemen. 
Heavy employment losses were reflected by 
stationary engineers and firemen, hotel and 
restaurant, and theatre and stage employees 
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from June of last year and among barbers 
the trend was toward greater inactvity though 
the change was slight. Practically the same 
situation prevailed for unclassified workers 
as in June, 1980. 

Little change in employment conditions 
from either the previous month or June a 
year ago, was shown by fishermen during 
June, according to the returns tabulated 
from 3 unions with 1,305 members. Of these, 
20 or 1.5 per cent were idle on the last day of 
the month, compared with 1.1 per cent in 
May and with 1.3 per cent in June last year. 

Lumber workers and loggers reported some 
lessening of the unemployment volume during 
June from the previous month, the returns 


received from 4 unions of these workers with 
a membership of 878 persons showing 27.9 
per cent of idleness compared with 31.8 per 
cent in May. Large employment recessions, 
however, were noted from June a year ago 
when 2.3 per cent of the members reported 
were without work. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1980 inclusive 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for June of each year from 1919 
to 1928 inclusive and for each month from 
January, 1929, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for June, 1931 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of June, 1931, as imdicated 
by the average daily placements effected, was 
neatly 16 per cent less than in the preceding 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


maintenance. The gain in this division, due 
principally to work provided in relief of un- 
employment, was, however, quite substantial 
and more than sufficient to offset the declines 
in all other groups. Of the divisions showing 


EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications = Vacaricies 





Placements o—o--o—o—o—o 
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month, but showed a slight gain. when com- 
pared with the corresponding month last 
year. All industrial divisions, except farming 
and mining, showed declines from May, those 
in construction and maintenance and services 
being the largest. In comparison with June 
last year fewer placements were made in all 
industrial groups, except construction and 


reduced placements, those in services, log- 
ging, farming and manufacturing were the 
largest. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1929, to date, as 
represented by the ratios of vacancies notified 
and placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
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Service throughout Canada, computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen that 
the curve of vacancies and of placements in 
relation to applications declined steadily 
throughout the month, and in each instance 
was about 17 points lower than at the close 
of June, 1930. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 52-1 during the first half 
and 45-1 during the second half of June, 1931, 
in comparison with ratios of 65-8 and 62:5 
during the corresponding periods of 1930. The 
ratios of placements to each 100 applications 
during the same periods were 49-5 and 43:3 
in comparison with 61-8 and 59-9 respectively. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during June, 1931, 
were 1,088 as compared with 1,292 in the pre- 
ceding month, and with 1,093 during June of 
last year. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,245, in com- 
parison with 2,134 in May and with 1,704 in 
June, 1930. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
month under review was 1,039, of which 444 
were in regular employment and 595 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total daily average of 1,230 during the 
preceding month. Placements in June, 19380, 
averaged 1,037 daily, consisting of 608 place- 
ments in regular and 429 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of June, 1931, the offices 
of the Service referred 27,748 persons to posi- 
tions and effected a total of 25,973 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 11,091, of which 7,339 were of 
men and 3,752 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 14,882. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 18,878 
for men and 8,305 for women, a total of 27,- 
183, while applications for work totalled 56,- 
113, of which 43,574 were from men and 12,- 
539 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada each year from January, 
1921, to date:— 














Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
Ore ceaeertssee (ters eve leos 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
1O2D8).. Se ete ass 297 , 827 95,695 393,522 
1028 eee titer ance 347,165 115,387 462.552 
NODE ei escyere tress ects 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
1925 Fenians cettac:/ Steen 306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
19265; cideite consi 2 aeesers 300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
LOD ateniteesc ot 302,723 112,046 414, 769 
LODE Ses Bye.. cose emer 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
1020 ae verech er terete Fs ce 260,747 137, 620 398, 367 
QB ttele rerieecare ne etor tr 187, 872 180, 807 368,679 
1931 (6 months)....... 71.348 172.557 243,905 





Nova Scotia 


There was a decrease of over 33 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia during June 
when compared with the preceding month, 
and of over 5 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments declined 33 per cent from May, but 
showed an inicrease of nearly 3 per cent over 
June, 1930. The gain in placements over June 
of last year was due to relief work provided 
in highway and sewer construction, as, ex- 
cept for a small increase in logging, all other 
groups showed declines. Of the declimes, those 
in trade and services were the largest. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 19; logging, 61; construction 
and maintenance, 256; trade, 40; and ser- 
vices, 385, of which 302 were of household 
workers. During the month 144 men and 58 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during June were nearly 6 per cent 
less than in the preceding month, and nearly 
25 per cent below the corresponding month 
last year. There was a decline also in place- 
ments of nearly 14 per cent when compared 
with May, and of nearly 25 per cent in com- 
parison with June, 1930. All groups except 
logging and trade participated in the decrease 
in placements from June of last year, those 
in construction and maintenance, services, 
transportation, and manufacturing being the 
largest. Placements by industrial divisions in- . 
cluded: manufacturing, 25; logging, 114; con- 
struction and maintenance, 51; trade, 15; and 
services, 500, of which 354 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was found for 
185 men and 67 women. 


QUEBEC 


During the month of June, positions offered 
through employment offices in the Province 
of Quebec were over 25 per cent less than in 
the preceding mcnth and over 18 per cent be- 
low the corresponding month last year. There 
was a decline also in placements of over 20 
per cent when compared with May and of 
over 15 per cent in comparison with June, 
1930. There was a large decline in logging 
placements in comparison with June of last 
year, with somewhat smaller decrease in farm- 
ing and construction and maintenance. The 
only groups, however, to show improvement 
were services and trade, the latter being quite 
small. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1931 









































Vacancies Applicants Regular 

Regi Placed U ee 

egis- ace n- ments 

Offices a nae tered tel cired ——_—_—___———] placed same 

period period es vacancies} Regular | Casual oe fer a f a 
INGVAI SCOURS oc53 skate acest inacods 823 45 981 845 202 587 1,305 200 
PER Nova sian eriels Seidl s cine aiarwaurrs'n 311 26 474 279 19 260 926 45 
INew Glasgow . ....<scccceeciecieteies. « 124 17 133 180 71 54 189 81 
Re OURO «its ta ME Ae 388 2 374 386 112 273 190 74 
New Brunswick.. ae 769 52 1,151 718 252 466 1,049 364 
hatham........ aot 150 50 481 104 79 25 518 90 
PE OHOLONL Se ae iiss Sictes Se ele ais s sitet sels 294 2 289 289 101 188 94 102 
325 0 381 325 72 253 437 172 
1,493 146 4,894 1,959 1,197 153 2,564 1,450 
22 0 38 22 22 0 26 65 
170 0 404 230 230 0 92 235 
660 74 3, 150 600 452 51 1,942 610 
372 58 789 721 239 85 370 115 
6 1 11 6 6 0 10 52 
147 3 264 144 151 3 44 231 
116 10 23 236 97 14 8 142 
13,901 460 23, 946 13,867 4,919 8,081 26,329 6,820 
4 124 105 56 44 146 70 
232 3 700 221 147 74 1,868 134 
269 13 313 257 15 98 553 83 
107 0 117 87 87 0 55 133 
74 0 126 74 29 45 253 294 
REHOME eo ote ssi = pcreicloe = serial 119 15 293 138 66 42 572 126 
PR MAYESTEGI wcis Pace < bis vs ale sieves. ete s/s /n/e% 633 26 1,424 659 221 384 4,387 294 
Wingston. Viie nekeeins stasis ctsiinsiscis 649 41 697 622 155 467 203 141 
WMGLGROUGRE 22s Sines ois mxaie' «aprcterses « 128 1 458 140 66 62 815 171 
NGONGOD Eh hide ose oeie tesisniee weerissie 366 12 654 366 217 125 1,741 311 
Waagars Halles. itd. ociessentacs alten’ 233 7 248 212 85 127 310 109 
EMOTLlt DAV ih analytes +acneacemnetensee 125 0 193 141 15 66 177 189 
PESTON Bote o. hos cae Sete eins aa ceil 291 0 403 278 66 212 251 67 
MELA, cto h ano a ciciontelclowecohe ais jefe sia 1,163 110 1,581 1,191 394 627 3,177 453 
Pembroke..... ae 355 8 397 300 190 110 49 149 
Peterborough... ee 149 A 124 150 100 35 159 118 
IPOPerATPhursiyge . ocean tahoe « 533 0 546 512 443 69 128 577 
Sti CAbNATINOS, ) bist sscoie slellnietareciis oe 173 9 411 171 58 113 1,731 137 
Bho AGHAST IE A voce e nals stem hee iciee 216 19 256 194 95 99 345 99 
DAREN oe oe SON sais Sra ete asin sl cata sata austete' 222 1 265 220 84 136 224 113 
SaultiStexn Marios 7a sh siy.)-cie eiecle 285 0 560 289 218 64 158 106 
eNOS cs 5 eel Sard gard ora! aja essary 4:3 181 0 160 179 138 43 Seb area ems 
SUIT YS aa. 5 ne eiceprs “faspae inne See 80 0 411 77 55 26 265 426 
OC DTT eee RE ee 166 0 222 147 102 45 234 203 
SU GYOHLOS,. Hag oe Raa eee oe Pawar 6,497 158 12,385 6, 650 1,417 4,677 5, 866 1,972 
PyIntlsor i. tcp aie aActet bimmcirets by © 547 22 883 487 196 291 2,318 345 
RA YELGA RD Boa cheiece hase Sv cisrecisiens ees east 2,043 14 5,164 25117 722 1,306 4,382 1,427 
Brandon....... 93 2 160 90 46 44 69 124 
Dauphin 35 0 151 24 ll 13 118 82 
Winnipeg 1,915 12 4,853 2,003 665 1,249 4,195 1, 221 
MASERLCHCWAIL..«. [foo sy. cotles selec es 1,800 29 2,987 1,764 621 1,133 5,255 1,235 
steven +554 ides a paieiss as ete 181 0 201 178 5 173 208 26 
MN IER nia st ce eck sa aig aie g ss oto 27 0 27 27 27 0 0 50 
MOOSE’ IAW), Sack eease ostctsne «wea. tow 528 8 603 524 105 409 1,208 185 
eS abilelOr iso 8.25.5 na aibotaai Place ae 58 5 57 49 22 27 16 43 
PEENCG, ALDOR GM acs, < sleepers cies eo 109 7 381 108 47 61 384 227 
ORMIA. of. Aas eae oh a Peele s foe 409 9 830 411 207 204 2,080 388 
Saskatoon 251 0 542 243 121 122 1,083 163 
Swift Current 79 0 109 80 38 42 137 69 
Weyburn 44 0 61 40 27 13 72 53 
Yorkton 114 0 156 104 22 82 67 31 
Alberta......... 3,050 24 7,837 3,054 2,182 904 9,262 1,484 
Calgary 1,532 6 4,754 1,536 1,447 88 4,946 426 
Drumheller 137 0 365 130 64 66 199 ie 
MBL IMONLOM eco raee tiers sate sein’ etete'e 627 10 1,528 648 434 197 2,930 636 
Beth bridge t.churdies vases ctasplaeds © 470 6 846 459 118 341 869 189 
PM GCHICINIG EL AD rer sccie in eke cides cieea ces 284 2 344 281 69 212 318 156 
British Columbia..................-- 3,304 22 9,173 3,424 1,046 25252 7,384 1,576 
Cranbrook 22%. sca clea aki delet = 11 0 141 11 7 3 163 54 
NCAT OODS sa ecis o- eevsace siscotessisacciriaqeeus-9'e 0 50 3 271 56 28 22 4 40 
HG GIG WHA. nae ates si elaceve iss e's cle e cloiniers a 47 0 59 46 46 0 13 66 
EN GHAIINO sre eerie << Oates x othe oss ie 717 0 789 712 a 705 636 10 
IN CREOMMO crc aris cet ens nachna 60 0 139 57 38 19 di 56 
New Westminster... fe nite 73 1 160 71 46 25 167 50 
Pen cton Biccraves adeeacesia cs ales 88 1 128 97 26 55 66 90 
IPFINCS GEOLLC.. sos sccc re cecscee + + vie 8 3 36 3 3 0 20 39 
IPTINCO IUPEL Uses a Fe cetee.ciderteteete oles 62 0 248 62 57 5 340 100 
PAVOIStOKG: ¢ciciqe a sisvereys: oieieicics<is 2/802 37 0 130 35 0 35 49 5 
W2nCouverorncseiaacd os sen) araoseias 678 14 5,315 807 386 318 4,919 601 
IMOTNON aos cus heieicieserianio sidelines 119 0 121 119 93 26 37 106 
WWACLOTIO Sovars cre teast = oia/aisieite = ic.s. + ctsiece 1,354 0 1, 636 1,348 309 1,039 899 359 
WOM ceS Sap ck tern es sere cD onse arte 27,183 792 56,113 27,748 11,091 14, 882 57,530 *14,589 
MBTac obit eipiate ie (stoiayeiolawsielereleiete eitieaia als 18, 878 221 43,574 18, 857 7,339 11,381 50, 267 10, 438 
IWWSTER OM steicv ciate, tte ain siey ds sielaiecis lacks ° Aig 8,305 571 12,539 8,891 3,752 3,501 7, 263 4,151 





* 33 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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were: manufacturing, 93; logging, 137; farm- 
ing, 29; construction and maintenance, 268; 
trade, 44; and services, 768, of which 541 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 673 of men and 524 
of women. 

ONTARIO 


There was a decrease of nearly 22 per cent, 
both in the number of positions offered and 
placements effected through employment 
offices in Ontario during June, when compared 
with the preceding month, but a gain of nearly 
17 per cent in both vacancies and placements 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
last year. The gain in placements over June, 
1930, was due to work provided in relief of 
unemployment as, except for a small increase 
in mining, all other groups showed either 
fewer placements or a nominal gain only. Of 
the declines, those in logging, manufacturing, 
and services were the most notworthy. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 724; logging, 248; farming, 
1,033; mining, 76; transportation, 145; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 5,973; trade, 371; and 
services, 4,370, of which 2,154 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 3,359 men 
and 1,560 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 

MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during June, was nearly 7 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and over 
34 per cent below the corresponding month 
last year. Placements also were nearly 7 per 
cent less than in May and over 33 per cent 
lower than during June, 1930. All industrial 
divisions participated in the reductions in 
placements from June of last year, those in 
services, farming, and construction and main- 
tenance being the most noteworthy. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
farming, 205; construction and maintenance, 
58; trade, 79; and services, 1,645, of which 
1,135 were of household workers. There were 
230 men and 492 women placed in regular 
employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During June, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Saskatchewan called for nearly 
25 per cent fewer workers than in the preced- 
ing month and over 23 per cent less than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decline of nearly 26 per cent in 
placements when compared with May and of 
nearly 22 per cent in comparison with June, 
1930. Fewer placements were made than dur- 
ing June last year in all industrial groups, the 


declines in farming, logging, services and con- 
struction and maintenance being the largest. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 63; farming, 262; construction 
and maintenance, 502; trade, 47; and ser- 
vices, 835, of which 510 were of household 
workers. During the month 299 men and 
322 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
ALBERTA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during June called for nearly 4 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and 19 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There were 
also similar gains in placements under both 
comparisons. Increased placements in con- 
struction and maintenance, due to work pro- 
vided in relief of unemployment, were re- 
sponsible for the gain over June last year, 
as except for a nominal increase in logging 
placements, all other divisions showed de- 
clines. Of the latter those in farming and 
services were the most noteworthy. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 36; farming, 497; construction 
and maintenance, 1,747; trade, 51; and ser- 
vices, 635, of which 415 were of household 
workers. There were 1,817 men and 315 
women placed in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLtuMBIA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during June, were nearly 12 
per cent better than in the preceding month 
and nearly 22 per cent in excess of the cor- 
responding month of last year. Placements 
also were over 12 per cent higher than in 
May and nearly 27 per cent above June, 1930. 
The excess in placements over June last year 
was attributable to work provided in relief of 
unemployment, as construction and mainten- 
ance, under which this work is classified, was 
the only group to show any improvement 
under this comparison. Of the declines, those 
in services, farming and manufacturing were 
the largest. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were made during 
the month were: manufacturing, 69; logging, 
59; farming, 428; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,880; trade, 58; and services, 749, of 
which 434 were of household workers, Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 632 
of men and 414 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of June, 1931, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
11,091 placements in reguluar employment, 
4,297 of which were of persons for whom the 
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employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 518 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transpor- 
tation rate, 409 going to points within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
104 to other provinces. The reduced transpor- 
tation rate which is 2.7 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4 is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

From Quebec centres 61 persons travelled at 
the special reduced rate during June 1, within 
the province and 60 to points outside. The 
former was a saddler who received a certificate 
for reduced transportation at Quebec City 
for a point within the territory covered by 
that office. The Hull office was responsible 
for the movement outside the province, which 
meluded ‘transfeys of 51 river drivers to 
Pembroke and 9 river drivers to Cobalt. 

All certificates issued in Ontario during 
June were to provincial points, and numbered 
222. Of these 187 were granted by the Port 
Arthur office to 56 bush workers, 1 packer, 119 
fire fighters, 2 clerks, 4 cooks and 5 foremen 
going to employment within its own zone. 
From North Bay 2 hotel chefs, 1 power con- 
struction chain man and 8 government survey 
workers were conveyed to Timmins, 1 power 
construction lineman to Kingston, and 6 bush 
workers to Cobalt. Travelling from Sudbury 
1 machine runner went to Timmins, 7 saw mill 
labourers and 1 cook to employment within 
the Sudbury zone and 1 carpenter to Cobalt. 
The Timmins zone also received 2 bridge 
construction labourers from Pembroke. Secur- 
ing certificate at Toronto 1 chef and 1 assistant 
chef were sent to North Bay, and from Sault 
Ste. Marie 1 steel worker was transferred to 
Niagara Falls. The 2 remaining certificates 
were granted at Fort William to 1 bush 
worker and 1 hotel cook proceeding to em- 
ployment within the same zone. 

Both the Manitoba provincial and inter- 
provincial labour movement during June was 
from Winnipeg, and comprised the transfer 
of 87 workers, 58 within the province and 
29 to points outside. Provincially the Dauphin 
zone was the destination of 1 hotel cook, 1 
edgerman and 1 sawmill labourer, and Brandon 
of 2 hotel employees, while to various points 
within the Winnipeg zone were despatched 
27 farm hands, 14 construction labourers, 1 
cookee, 4 carpenters, 2 bricklayers, 1 timber 
cruiser, 3 highway construction teamsters, 
and 1 hotel porter. The workers travelling to 
other provinces included 8 pulp loaders, 3 bush 
workers, 2 farm hands, 1 _ construction 
labourer, 2 ‘hotel workers, 1 camp cook, 1 


town domestic, and 1 chore boy going to Port 
Arthur, 3 hotel employees to Regina, and 6 
farm hands and 1 farm housekeeper to various 
rural points in Saskatchewan. 

Transfers at the reduced -rate from Sask- 
atchewan offices during June totalled 39, of 
which 29 were to provincial points, the balance 
representing an interprovincial movement, 
Within the province the Regina office effected 
transfers of 1 highway construction cook and 
1 labourer to Yorkton, 1 teacher and 1 hotel 
clerk to Saskatoon, and of 1 general labourer 
to Prince Albert, which zone also received 1 
hotel cook from Saskatoon. The remaining 
provincial transfers, however, were to the 
agricultural districts of the province, which 
received 17 farm hands and 6 farm household 
workers, the Regina and Saskatoon offices 
bemg chiefly responsible for this movement. 
The 10 workers going outside the province 
were tiver drivers travelling from Prince 
Albert to employment in the Dauphin zone. 

In Alberta 86 workers took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transpor- 
tation rate during June, 88 of whom went to 
employment within the province, and 3 to 
points outside. The latter were farm hands 
journeying from Edmonton, 1 each going to 
the Saskatoon, North Battleford and Moose 
Jaw zones. Provincially, Edmonton  trans- 
ferred 3 farm hands to Lethbridge, and 238 
miners, 17 loggers, 14 farm hands, 5 farm 
domestics, 9 highway construction workers, 
3 waitresses, 1 hospital cook, 2 sawmill work- 
ers, 1 carpenter, 1 tool dresser, 1 survey worker 
and 1 domestic to employment within its own 
zone. In addition, from Calgary 1 farm 
hand travelled to Drumheller, and 1 town 
housekeeper to Edmonton. 

The labour movement both within and 
from the Province of British Columbia during 
June originated at Vancouver, and included 
the transfer of 18 workers, 16 going to pro- 
vincial centres and 2 outside the province. 
Within the province the Penticton zone was 
the destination of 3 highway construction 
workers and 1 engineer, while Nelson received 
2 carpenters and 1 hotel waitress, Prince 
George 2 farm hands and 1 miner, and Revel- 
stoke 2 cooks. In addition, 2 hotel workers, 
1 mill labourer and 1 farm hand were shipped 
to employment at points within the Van- 
couver zone. The 2 interprovincial transfers 
were of farm hands going to Edmonton. 

Of the 513 workers benefiting by the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transporation rate 
during June, 387 travelled by the Canadian 
National Railways, 102 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 17 by the Timiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, 4 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, and 3 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during June, 1931 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 61 cities during June was $8,470,738; this 
was a decrease of $3,397,433, or 28:6 per cent, 
as compared with the May total of $11,868,- 
171, while in comparison with June, 1930, 
there was also a decline of $10,150,749, or 54°5 
per cent, the value for that month having 
been $18,621,487. The aggregate for the first 
six months of 1931, viz., $57,472,274, was lower 
than in 1930 and also than in most years of 
the record; in this connection it is important 
to note the considerable decline in the whole- 
sale costs of building materials, the Bureau’s 
index having fallen from 144°5 in January- 
June, 1920, to 88-6 during the first half of the 
present year. The 1926 average equals 100 
in calculating these index numbers. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had issued more than 2,000 
permits for dwellings valued at over $4,500,000 
and some 2,600 permits for other buildings 


estimated to cost approximately $3,000,000. 
During May, authority was given for the 
erection of over 1,200 dwellings and some 
3,100 other buildings, valued at approximately 
$5,800,000 and $5,300,000, respectively. 

Improvement over May, 1931, was recorded 
in Manitoba, where there was an increase of 
5-8 per cent. Of the declines elsewhere, that of 
$2,007,749, or 45:2 per cent, in Quebec was 
largest. 

As compared with June, 1930, there were 
decreases in all provinces, Ontario reporting 
the greatest loss of $6,817,132 or 63:6 per cent. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto and Winnipeg 
recorded increases in the value of the permits 
issued as compared with the preceding month, 
but a decline as compared with the corre- 
sponding month in 1930. Montreal showed 
a reduction in the former and an increase 
in the latter comparison, while Vancouver re- 
ported decreases in both comparisons. Of 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 


























Cities June, May, June, Cities June, May, Jum, 
1931 1931 1930 1931 1931" 1930 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ 
Prince Ed. Island— 
Charlottetown... . Nil Nil Nil Sarniais aspera 4,765 15,675 90,014 
Nova Scotia.......... 89,740 225,530 236, 064 Sault Ste. Marie. .. 13,209 47,275 48, 654 
SHaliiax. 4 ..ciineeea 74,755 192,150 140,610 *Torontoseee. hace 1,557,697 1,472, 862 6,961, 184 
New Glasgow....... 13,075 7,005 1,600 York and East 
*Sydney- ncn. ce gscs » 1,910 26,375 93, 854 York Townships. 599,351 1,184,565 598, 188 
New Brunswick..... 135, 860 206,055 150,470 \Wellandijeneeee.cee 13,745 34,015 16,140 
Fredericton......... 33,795 17,960 55,000 *Windsor../4...6.<6,s;0/s14 63,465 58, 620 259,795 
eMioncton sees. scien 35,700 70,590 26, 135 East Windsor..... 1,750 5,000 26, 845 
*Saint John.i... 3... 66,365 117,505 69,335 Riverside......... 2,060 5,075 6,600 
Quebec ee nee 2,433,114 4,440, 863 2,844, 854 Sandwich......... 2,025 7,625 18, 240 
*Montreal—*Maison- Walkerville....... 20,000 3,000 23,000 
NOUVOS, sAelttiaenie se 2,078,663 | 3,639,504 | 1,985,518 Woodstock.......... 16,976 26, 692 21,443 
Quebec: .-stceace ve. 284,791 590, 054 505,811 Manitoba............ 605, 885 578, 139 1,085, 430 
Shawinigan Falls. . . SiS00 sas MTS 5,500 *Brandoneace. sce 38,775 7,879 ,600 
*Sherbrooke......... 14,700 46,100 117,500 St. Boniface......... 7,560 19, 260 62,780 
*Three Rivers....... 3,900 32,505 8,500 *Winnipeg. . Re 559,550 551,000 1,021,050 
*Westmount......... 47,260 132,700 222,025 Saskatchew an.. EEN 257,955 266,385 1,247,777 
Ontario. Metre ayy aenvener 3,908, 152 4,734,714 | 10,725,284 *Moose Jaw.......... 3,620 4,280 26,075 
Belleville........... 3,105 127,925 13,800 Regina «sone eae 145,815 54,555 452,002 
*Brantiord Aeeeee. cia. 20,945 35, 154 38,047 *Saskatoonwy.secacse 108,520 207,550 769,700 
Chatham Ee vielasich tities 16,550 11,300 32,952 Albertass.cs7see ces 396, 761 433,652 928,434 
Fort William........ 56, 850 36, 450 60,500 *Calgary tact: 183,781 213, 355 278,881 
SGaltayeee. dicbideece 27,373 20,045 27,531 *Edmonton.......... 187, 485 190,830 442,520 
BGuelpheer swans 10,065 24,185 29,701 Lethbridge......... 19, 130 25,765 196, 453 
*Hamilton 326, 600 489,000 1,066,550 Medicine Hat 6,365 3,702 10,580 
*Kingston.... 143,435 71,851 51,848 | British Columbia. ... 643, 271 982, 833 1,403,174 
*Kitchener, 120,987 73,980 129,811 Kamloopsic.cscees. 4,430 18,964 2,615 
*POngony sc ahes 110,505 193,915 194,980 INANAIMON, onc. oe. 2,000 3,285 1,000 
Niagara Falls 14,640 21,740 31,140 *New Westminster... 41,610 54,250 106,300 
SDA Waa eoeatnss 13,070 8,865 16,450 Prince Rupert....... 9,610 23,250 36, 260 
*OttAwalios tote nee 504,905 647, 255 255,480 *Vancouver.. oe 530,565 826,910 1,062,500 
Owen Sound........ 3,500 14,025 20,150 North Vancouver... 9,430 17,784 9,450 
*Peterborough....... 72,790 37,470 484,105 *Victoriawen ese 45, 626 38,390 185,049 
sort Arthur. ences ne 35,205 31, 685 42,685 
EStraclond wws saves 16,702 10,593 28,531 Total—61 Cities....| 8,470,738 | 11,868,171 | 18,621,487 
*St. Catharines...... 54,792 18,542 58, 620 
SStgebhomas aoe. 61,090 625 72,300 *Total—35 Cities....| 7,609,424 | 10,198,374 | 17,249,102 
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the other cities, New Glasgow, Kingston and 
Brandon indicated improvement over May, 
1931, and June, 1930. 


The accompanying table gives the value 
of the building permits issued by 61 cities dur- 
ing May and June, 1931, and June, 1930; the 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks, 


Cumulative Record for First Half-Y ear, 
1920-1931 —The following table gives the value 
of the building sithoriced by 61 cities during 
June and in the first six months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 100. 
The average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in the first six 
months of the same years are also given. 














923 
Average 
Indexes Indexes of 
Value of of value wholesale 
Value of permits of permits | prices of 
Year permits issued in issued in building 
. issued in first six first six |materials in 
June months months first six 
(1920=100) months 
(1926 aver- 
age=100) 
$ $ 
190F on 8,470,738] 57,472,274 93-1 83-6 
183088... 18,621,487] 85,413,985 138°3 98-6 
1929...... 27,816,692] 124,609, 267 201-8 99-6 
1923 .05.<2 22,751,960] 102,036, 987 165-2 97-0 
TOOT sas 18,363,239] 80,842,719 130-9 96-6 
1926 18,718,050} 78,760,419 127-5 101-0 
14,915,884] 65,899,717 106:7 103-1 
13,967,006] 60,674, 154 98-2 110-8 
14,286,252] 73,047,496 118-3 111-4 
17,052,582) 71,281,674 115-4 108-0 
TQ2I ea 14,240,934) 55,771,684 90-3 131-0 
1920 ...s.c a8 14,113,794] 61,754, 71¢ 100-0 144-5 











REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1931 


EPORTS received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during 
the quarter April to June, 1931, indicated a 
considerable increase in the volume of business 
transacted when comparison is made with the 
corresponding quarter of 1930, as there was a 
gain of over 12 per cent in the number of 
positions offered and of over 14 per cent in 
placements effected. This increase, however, 
was entirely due to work undertaken by the 
municipalities and provincial governments 
under the Unemployment Relief Act, and in- 
cluded such undertakings as highway and 
park improvement, bridge, sewer and side- 
walk construction, land clearing and repairs to 
buildings. This work, which is shown under 
construction and maintenance in the accom- 
panying table, resulted in the placement of 
large numbers of workers, the gain in this 
group over the corresponding quarter of last 
year being more than sufficient to offset re- 
ductions in all other divisions. Of the declines, 
those in services, manufacturing, logging and 
farming were the most pronounced.  Pro- 
vincially, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia showed gains over the cor- 
responding quarter of 1930, while losses were 
recorded in New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. The accompanying table 
gives the vacancies and placements of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada by industrial 
groups in the various provinces during the 
period April to June, 1931. 
From the chart on page 917 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of June, it will 


be seen that the curves of both vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications ros2 
shghtly during the second half of April, but 
declined during each other half month period 
of the quarter and at the close, both curves 
were about 17 points lower than at the same 
date in 1930. During the period April to 
June, 1931, there was a ratio of 58:5 vacancies 
and 55-8 placements for each 100 applications 
for employment as compared with 66-9 
vacancies and 62:7 placements during the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,333, of applications registered 2,279 and of 
placements effected 1,273, compared with a 
daily average of 1,190 vacancies, 1,778 ap- 
plications and 1,116 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the second quarter 
of 1930. 

During the three months April to June, 1931, 
the offices of the Service reported that they 
had made 99,534 references of persons to posi- 
tions and had effected a total of 94,175 place- 
ments, of which 35,285 were in regular em- 
ployment and 58,890 in casual work. Of the 
placements in regular employment 24,379 
were of men and 10,906 of women, while casual 
work was found for 46,722 men and 12,1€8 
women. A comparison with the same quarter 
of 1930 shows that 82,527 placements were 
then made, of which 46,497 were in regular 
employment and 36,030 in casual work. Ap- 
plications for employment during the period 
under review were received from 131,738 men 
and 36,927 women, a total of 168,665, in con- 
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trast with a registration of 131,547 persons 
during the same period of 1930. Employers 
notified the Service during the second quarter 
of 1931 of 98,657 positions, of which 71,531 
were for men and 27,126 for women, as com- 
pared with 88,020 opportunities for employ- 


ment offered during the corresponding period 
of 1930. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
employment offices for the month of June, 
1931. 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—APRIL TO JUNE, 1931 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Placements Placements Placements Placements Placements 
™ 7 i ~ e a, 
3 ae gees Mle se 3 ts bs 3 FI zs 
gon) bie |e ga me alta seg Raila ah iret wet ge 
3 g g 3 3 a 8 8 3 a a @ a 
> [ony Oo > a 0 > > fou} oO fa pet} 
82 33 54 151 26 124 3,390} 2,102 1,143 
3 ES ae 14 1 13 136 73 59 
2 1 LU, Peso patel srardatnrial la eae 7 2 3 
2 7 1 6 1 5 71 58 14 
5 5 2 18 T7 SS. es 565 473 71 
retake ol scares =v) boys chef hs catcrecss ea elf ete Belsim, «3 CS SNL Rees boro il hb eyeterers tl eyeiaevsig 17 4 13 
Peeiesas 6 211 109 95 
Barats Nixie ee alarealtatemiorail v ctetetete eyail ete ce sila, ='[ eleteneroelhess ctoie/eleiellicrsistayate.e i] \crsjee'ss 87 75 4 
cabs siazell (aio. gma Mao atey aisha ll atstennsis 261 166 59 
sratelniers 373 179 188 
Sees © OR cP Siccees «te 47 26 19 
Sa eh. Bisons Rs treks 06 AN ee sg9%0: aia afepsummuedd Space wrarmaroll stare ave neat tas 3 2 1 
eae Pye eA A) BRS 138 87 45 
Etcrcccrartinitt, on Pete Wate ACN set fora ciate 138 63 68 
sielevaiars 126 77 49 
ee erect PMA cersielsic’s Poclemeles | acivies's 168 94 71 
757 450 276 
pepe etapa’ Nia eds hace aicialaneis = Ti saisuae tego) aGinve ail gun eR ellie shasa ioe Ah eamibye cae 121 86 28 
Pee a itelereo Peer oct ©) WMA Seances el 99 38 58 
pean ab ot WE Slt... ab Marariales stall setae 65 40 22 
nee eee AOR TEST PRS) 8202/8 16s) ec 2,701| 2,248 359 
Pee ese cwiierarcetheceeschecsosalitesaMessiscieeinct oi. uilleaivecunas 7 Bl ayeamte eae 
8,219 7,694 423 
OR caaletee tit cat ease te gma. sree 202 174 20 
ED. cnc Hanne de veuheh caves oxi, Me 20 ia) SOL Mee 9 Aieteiteetetds te eftisind ailsieepreiats 48 46 2 
ener ose esl me El Aein alte louse sellisc eiewieis'e hark acorsie 115 92 18 
RS UE ROR cell Sie tovale |hscoc aR eat a etelo ae ye Be A Viedianatol| me AN LS Sieeeietarts 39 BOE aerstorevate 
ee eerie ete hel Re tonaaa i sicisicc a[lawe serene war || 8 Bs cise etie 66 44 22 
1,040 245 793 
540 115 424 
53 38 15 
430 84 345 
17 8 9 
43,954) 10,109) 33,875 
jcapheiete 1,222 936 290 
27,450 2,559] 24,882 
15,282 6,614 8, 703 
36,580] 11,958] 20,543 
868 562 806 
2,095 1,350 3880 
52 1,145 441 614 
29 1,148 295 768 
692 8, 268 690 7,524 
5) 22,033 7,750| 10,927 
Vota Alle peared TEE SBOP eB lizcebe sane 1,028 870 24 
133 2,309 654 1,583 
86 1,726 446 1, 235 
47 583 208 348 
Pes CRONE Bocuse af | Oe MN ewisgasion « 6 189 50 129 
6,835 2,928] 3,879 7,445 3,035) 4,239 9,668 2,458 7,199} 98,567) 35,235) 58,890 
2,594 1,521] 1,134 5,386 1,873] 3,421 7,910 1,572 6,317| 71,531] 24,379] 46,722 
4,241 1,407! 2,745 2,059 1,162 818 1,758 886 873| 27,126] 10,906} 12,168 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


pe reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Miuustry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary, 
showing the employment situation during 
June, 1931, is reproduced below. The fol- 
lowing report on unemployment conditions in 
the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, showing the recent trend of em- 
ployment throughout the country. The em- 
ployment situation in the United States is 
further indicated by unemployment percent- 
ages based on statistics compiled each month 
by the American Federation of Labour, the 
source of these statistics being returns ob- 
tained from the trade union locals in 24 rep- 
resentative cities. Summary figures for July, 
1931, and previous months are reproduced be- 
low. 


Great Britain 


Employment during June showed a further 
decline, on the whole. Unemployment in- 
creased in pottery and glass manufacture, in 
the motor vehicle, cotton, wool, lace, textile 
bleaching and finishing, and clothing indus- 
tries, and in building and public works con- 
tracting; and there was a further decline in 
coal mining and in general and marine engi- 
neering. 

There was some improvement, however, in 
slate quarrying, in the brick and tile, tinplate, 
jute, and artificial silk yarn industries, in the 
distributive trades, dock and harbour service, 
and hotel and boarding-house service. 

Employment showed little change and re- 
mained moderate in the southern part of Eng- 
land, but in the Midlands and the Northern 
Counties there was a decline, and employ- 
ment remained very bad. In Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland there was a slight im- 
provement, but employment was still very 
bad. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at June 22, 1931 
Gincluding those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 21-8, as 
compared with 20-8 at May 18, 1931, and 
with 15-4 at June 23, 1930. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at June 22, 1931, was 
16:4, as compared with 16-3 at May 18, 1931; 


while the percentage temporarily stopped was 
5:4, as compared with 4-5. For males alone 
the percentage at June 22, 1931, was 23-2, and 
for females 18:4; at May 18, 1931, the corre- 
sponding percentages were 21-9 and 17-9. 

At June 22, 1931, the numbers of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain were 1,851,421 wholly unem- 
ployed, 662,141 temporarily stopped, and 113,- 
824 normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 2,627,386. This was 120,449 more than 
a month before, and 812,044 more than a year 
before. The total included 1,945,241 men, 64,- 
518 boys, 568,767 women and 48,860 girls. 

The 1,851,421 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,274,910 insured persons who 
had paid at least 80 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 489,640 insured per- 
sons who had paid less than 30 contributions 
during the preceding two years; and 86,870 
uninsured persons. The wholly unemployed 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,691,786, in- 
cluded 233,274 men, 5,606 boys, 44,973 women 
and 2,768 girls, who had been on the Register 
for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at June 22, 1931, was 
2,697,978, and at June 29, 1931, it was 2,735,- 
882. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour, reports 
changes in employment and pay-roll totals in 
June, 1931, as compared with May, 1931, 
based on returns from 45,911 establishments 
in 15 major industrial groups, having in June 
4,644,057 employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were $110,891,821. 

The combined totals of the 15 industrial 
groups show a decrease of 2-0 per cent in 
employment and a decrease of 4-5 per cent 
im pay-roll totals over the month interval. 

Increased employment in June was shown 
in 3 of the 15 industrial groups; Canning and 
preserving, 26-1 per cent; laundries, 0-8 per 
cent; and dyeing and cleaning, 2-4 per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in the 
remaining 12 groups: Manufacturing, 2-6 per 
cent; anthracite mining, 5-2 per cent: bitu- 
minous coal mining, 4-9 per cent; metallifer- 
ous mining, 3-8 per cent; quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, 3-6 per cent: crude petro- 
leum producing, 4-2 per cent; telephone and 
telegraph, 0-6 per cent; power, light, and 
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water, 0-4 per cent; electric railroads, 0-7 
per cent; wholesale trade, less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent; retail trade, 0-9 per cent; 
and hotels, 1-0 per cent. 


Unemployment Percentage—Since the fall 
of 1927, the American Federation of Labour 
has compiled statistics each month which 
indicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in 24 representative cities of the 
United States. These figures are included in 
the monthly review of industrial and economic 
conditions which is given in the Monthly 


Survey of Business, published by the Federa- 
tion. In July, 1928, the proportion of unem- 
ployed union members was 11 per cent; in 
July, 1929, 9 per cent; in July, 1930, 22 per 
cent; in July, 1931, 18-9 per cent. The per- 
centages since the beginning of 1931 are as 
follows: January, 19-8; February, 19; March, 
18-1; April, 17:7; May, 17-1; June, 18:3; 
July, 18-9. 

According to an estimate by the American 
Federation of Labour, approximately 5,200,000 
wage earners were unemployed in the United 
States during July. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘THE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages an 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 

tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 
The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Couneil may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 
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(b) 


Section 5 of the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act authorized the Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Labour, to make necessary regulations 
under the Statute. Those regulations have 
not yet been made. The Act, however, was 
put into effect at once as respects contracts 
for construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion, both as to its provisions as to current 
and fair and reasonable rates of wages and as 
to the application of the eight-hour day. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, which has been in effect since 1900 
and is now expressed in an Order in Council 
adopted June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 
1924, requires that “all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of Canada for the 
construction or remodelling of public build- 
ings of all kinds, railways, canals, roads, 
bridges, Jocks, dry docks, elevators, harbours, 
piers, wharves, lighthouses, and other works 
for the improvement and safety of trans- 
portation and navigation, rifle ranges, fortifi- 
cation, and other works of defence, dams, 
hydraulic works, slides, piers, booms, and 
other works for facilitating the transmission 
of timber, and all other works and properties 
constructed or remodelled for the Govern- 
ment of Canada must contain either a fair 
wage schedule based on the current wages 
rates and working hours in the district, or 
a general fair wage clause requiring adherence 
to the current wage rates and working hours 
in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A” 
conditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 


time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
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in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required, The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do s0, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
mihtary and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates. and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
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hours. ‘These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from the 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and _ reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
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wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour ig not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any offi- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the foltowing contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above-mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT oF FISHERIES 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of the second floor of Fisheries 
Experimental Station No. 2 at Prince Rupert, 
B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. George Scott, 
Prince Rupert, B.C. Date of contract, May 18, 
1981. Amount of contract, $6,725. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 932 8 
Cement WOrkers. cicccciatoi » cay ov oe 0 623 8 
SBIGCLIICIANS, -..adence te tee ten aaoeee 0 933 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 60 8 
DOUTOrB: uileks . ok. foe ee le Le 0 574 8 
Painters and paperhangers......... 1 00 8 
IEIASUCTOLNA sch 2o coal sic eens Soa tte 1°25 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 75 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 12% 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 75 8 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 1 124 8 
Roofers—shingle................+. 0 93% 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 124 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 65 8 
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DerrartMeNT oF Pusriic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at High 
River, Alta. Name of contractor, Mr. Ber- 
nard P. Scanlan, Medicine Hat, Alta. Date 
of contract, July 28, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $29,191 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the 
follows:— 


contract as 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 


Bricklayers, masons and hollow tile 

LS VERB: Seat oR ER. 2 eee 
Carpenters and joiners.. 
Concrete finishers... 
Concrete Moaterss..... fcc norsese overs 
Conerete mixers ....0 ces oteneecke 
Concrete workers..............005. 
PNCGtriClAnS hah seaee rete cree ee 
Electricians’ helpers............... 
Engineers—steam hoist (1 drum). 
Engineers—steam hoist (2 drum)... 
Engineers—gasoline hoist.......... 
Wa Ourers nuwntesh « Acuee atte act enene aks 











Painters and glaziers..........:.... 
Plasterenseatci-c-pyee hak acto este & 
Plasterers’ helpers................- 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Sheet metal workers’ improvers.... 
Btonecuttersias...xs.cept aniences- 
Structural steel workers............ 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 
WCLLAZZOWAY ELBE. ccccect ee sneieees +3 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 
Mile setters®.. «ssc sacs aa 
Bruclerdrivens: 30. Ait eres sarees 


rors 


ror 


> SbS CO 00 aI SEO 


SOMO AINnononunasea 





CROP ORPRPORFROCOCOFOFROCHEOOFRCOROCOCOOCOHRHH 
COODDDDMHDDDWDMHDDBDDOANDDDMNBANDMDOmDDOMDWG 


onew 





Construction of a heating plant at St. Anne’s 
Hospital, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Heaters, Ltd. Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, July 21, 1981. Amount of 
contract, $8,574. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
ESIC OCStiais ais vixeletes saisleppaiiesineiosys 8 
PO SIMLOESS Seek ced alatth aa antale atuvelese 6t3 8 
SOMA CLOTS Mies sexi suerrsastele «isos? 8 
IWSlGOEB bens reteiretcetiteaiepinersestecera.ols 8 
Boiler setters. 8 
Labourers..... 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 50 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 7 00 8 
per week 
Motoritruck* river: ca 0.i. sau seine 20 00 8 
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Installation of heating appuratus in the Sig- 
nal Station, Sorel Harbour, Sorel, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Francois D. Coron, Sorel, 
P.Q. Date of contract, July 22, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $975. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging at the West Pier, Port Dover, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Chatham Dredging 
& General Contracting Co., Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 30, 1931. Amount 
of contract, approximately $13,600. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Dredging harbour, Cobourg, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., Mid- 


land, Ont. Date of contract, June 30, 1931. 
Amount of contract, approximately $23,516. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Dredging at Little Caribou, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., Hali- 
fax, N.S. Date of contract, July 9, 1931. 
Amount of contract, approximately $5,743.80. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Dredging Saint John River. between 18 and 
74 miles above Saint John. N.B. Name of 
contractors, The Federal Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, July 9, 1981. 
Amount of contract, approximately $12,415.20. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Dredging at the eastern entrance channel of 
harbour, Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Canadian Dredging Co., Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 11, 1931. Amount of 
contract, approximately $11,520. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Dredging western entrance of harbour, To- 
ronto, Ont. Name of contractors, C. S. Boone 
Dredging and Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 15, 1931. Amount 
of contract, approximately $217,640. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Dredging at the Canadian National Rail- 
ways’ dock at Key Harbour, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, The C. S. Boone Dredging & 


Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 17, 1931, ‘Amount of contract, 
approximately $54,980. The General Fair 


Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging channel from St. Lawrence River 
ship channel to Nicolet lower wharf, Nicolet 
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River, Quebec. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Cummins & Robinson, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
ccntract, July 17, 1981. Amount of contract, 
approximately $11,068.20. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging at Hamilton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The R. C. Huffman Construction Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 21, 1931. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $38,775. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Post Orrice DrpARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in July, 1931, for supplies ordered by the Post 
Office Department under contracts which were 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment to the workers of fair wages, and the per- 
formance of the work under proper sanitary 
conditions :— 


Making Metal Dating Stamps and 
Type, Brass Crown Seals, Cancel- 
lens, ete — 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., elas Ot- 
Gaiwicia On beremens So bp hoo1 eA SBRSo 
Making and Repairing Rubber 
Stamps, Daters, ete— 
Pritchard- ee re Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont.. - at 141 55 
Making up and Supplying Letter 
Carriers’ Uniforms— 
J. H. Shuttleworth, Toronto, Ont 181 74 


Slingsby Mfg. Co., Brantford, 
Ont.. . 8,798 63 


Samuel. Dorfman, Quebec, P. Os 32,089 38 
Workmen Uniform Co. ~ Mont- 
HEalNP: Op.) Tee ee ee eee 85 24 
The Wolfe Cap Co., Montreal, 
PCS ce ilove. ac ee eon 825 00 
Grant-Holden-Graham, Ltd., Ot- 
tawa; Ont... 732 68 
Hamilton Uniform Cap 00. Ham- 
all Coane Onn eactetaciae 70 00 
Scales— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., ee Ot- 
tawaye Orie 625 00 
Stamping Ink and Pads— 
Pritchard-Andrews Os adits Ot- 
tawa, Ont.. .. et ee Zoe 





In the list of officials of federal and provin- 
cial labour departments, boards, etc., which ap- 
peared on page 859 of the last issue, the name 
of Mr. Robert B. Irving should have been 
given as acting commissioner for Workmen’s 
Ccmpensation in New Brunswick, in the place 
of Mr. James L. Sugrue, deceased. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the Lasour Gazerts. In 
the majority of cases, the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and employees. 
Verbal’ agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 


addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 


schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Sr. Joun, N.B—Cerrtarin Jos Printina 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyYPo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locat No. 85. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1931, 
for an indefinite period until either party gives 
30 days’ notice of change. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect which was summarized in the 
Lagsour GAzeTTe, August, 1930, page 969, with 
the following exceptions: 


When additional help is required, employers 
must apply to the union for it and the 
union will endeavour to furnish competent help, 
it being understood that no other help shall be 
employed without the approval of the union. 


If any member considers himself unjustly 
discharged, he may apply to the union for 
redress and if not satisfied with the decision 
may extend the appeal to the executive council 
of the International Union. 


Wages for day work are unchanged at $35.20 
per week for foremen, linotype operators and 
machinists and $33 for. floor hands and mono- 
type keyboard operators. For night work, 
wages for foremen, operators and machinists 
pee F870 per week and for floormen $36 per 
week. 


MontreaL, QueBEC—CeERTAIN EmpLoyINa 
PxHotro ENGRAVERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Puoto Encravers Union, Locau No. 9. 


A strike to secure this agreement with one 
firm, which began May 4, 1931, and is still in 
effect, was reported in the LaBourR GAZETTE, 
June, page 639, and July, page 760. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice of change 60 days 
before May 1, of any year. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect which was summarized in the 
Lanour GAzeTTE, December, 1930, page 1454, 
with the following changes: 


Any firm operating under agreement with 
this local and having branches in other cities 
shall operate those plants in agreement with 


the International Photo Engravers’ Union 
under whose jurisdiction they exist. 
Minimum wage for journeymen photo 


engravers $45 per week. Foremen to receive 
$5 per week extra as in previous agreement 
and there shall be a foreman in each plant. 
The minimum wage for night work is $5 per 
week extra as was also provided in the previous 
agreement. 

If necessary to reduce the working hours 
in a shop, such reduction shall be uniform 
throughout the plant, and starting and quitting 
time will be the same throughout. While 
working under a shortened schedule of hours, 
all time worked in excess of the reduced 
schedule will be paid at overtime rates. A 
week’s notice must be given of any desired 
reduction in hours. 

The number of apprentices allowed 
to every seven journeymen employed. 

Wages per week for apprentices: first year 
$10. first half of second year $12, last half of 
second year $16, first half of third year $20, 
second half $24, first half of fourth year $28, 
second half $32, first half of fifth year $36, 
second half $40. Apprentices will be paid for 
all holidays during first three years. 


is one 


Vancouver, B.C——Vancouver PHoto ENGRAV- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
PuHoto Encravers’ Unton, Locan No. 54. 


This agreement, which is for the period 
January 1, 1929, to December 31, 1934, and 
from year to year thereafter until either party 
gives 90 days’ notice prior to expiration, was 
summarized in the LABouR GAzeTtTE, September, 
1929. Under this agreement the minimum wage 
rate for journeymen photo engravers for the 
two years beginning January 1, 1931, was $60 
per week for day work. It has been agreed 
however that a wage reduction of 10 per cent 
be in effect during the four months in which 
the 40-hour week is in effect this year, that is 
from July to October, 1931, inclusive. 


Vancouver, B.C —Certain Darry NewspaPErs 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESS- 
MEN AND Assistants’ Union, Locat No. 
69. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1930, to August 31, 1934, and from year to year 
thereafter until either party gives notice of 
change 60 days before September 1, of any 
year. Any questions as to a new agreement 
will be settled by conciliation or arbitration 
as provided below, and this agreement will 
remain in effect until all differences are settled. 

Members of local union only to be employed 
if competent men available; if not, any other 
members of the International Union may be 
employed. 

Hours: for day work 8 per day, a 48-hour 
week; for night work 74 per night, a 45-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Employees who 
have left the building and are called back to 
work thirty minutes or more after regular 
hours will be paid $1 for such call back in 
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addition to overtime pay. Christmas Day, 
Labour Day and Dominion Day, double time: 
work on Sundays except for regular edition, 
double time; work on Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Thanksgiving Day and New Years Day, 
time and one-half, provided that it will be 
permissible to work on the last mentioned four 
holidays for 54 hours day or 5 hours night 
for a full day’s pay. 


Wages: $1 per hour for day work and $1.06% 
per hour for night work. When a shift works 
part day and part night, the night scale will be 
paid, except that on Saturday night (for a 
regular edition either Saturday night or Sun- 
day morning) an extra 50 cents for the shift 
in addition to the night scale will be paid. 


One apprentice allowed for each four journey- 
men or major fraction thereof. Apprentices in 
their third year to receive at least one-third 
of journeymen’s wage, fourth year one-half and 
during last year two-thirds. | 


Foremen to have the right to employ help 
and to discharge them for certain specified 
reasons. 

Seven days’ notice of discharge due to reduc- 
tion of staff will be given and employees will 
give seven days’ notice if resigning. 

The union reserves the right to refuse to 
execute struck work received from or destined 
for unfair employers, and also to refuse to 
work in offices where either the stereotypers 
or typographical department is unfair. Em- 
ployers are to be protected against walkouts, 
strikes or boycotts. 

A standing committee of two representatives 
of each party will be selected and all disputes 
will be referred to it. If unable to agree, the 
matter will be referred to arbitration in accord- 
ance with the arbitration agreement in force 
between the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, ONTARIO, AND CERTAIN OTHER 
Crttms.—_ THREE ELevAToR CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE COMPANIES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION oF Exevator Con- 
structors, Locats No. 50 (Toronto), No. 
90 (Hamizton), No. 96 (Orrawa). No. 
89 (Monrreat), No. 101 (Quesnc), No. 
102 (WINNIPEG), AND No. 82 (VANCOUVER). 


The standard international agreement which 
was summarized in the Lasour GaAZErrr, 
December, 1930, June, 1928, and December, 1927, 
provides that the wage rate for journeymen 
in each city be determined by the average rate 
of the five highest paid of seven specified build- 
ing trades. Under this provision the wage 
rates for journeymen reported to be in effect 
at June 1, 1931, are as follows: Local No. 50— 
Toronto, $1.25 per hour. Local No. 90— 
Hamilton, $1.10; Windsor, $1.37; St. Catharines, 
$1.10; Kitchener, 91 cents; London, $1.03. Local 
No. 96—Ottawa, $1.04. Local No. 89—Montreal, 
$1.07. Local No. 101—Quebec, 84 cents; Halifax, 
$1. Local No. 102—Winnipeg, $1.28. Local No. 
82—Vancouver, $1.25. These rates are the 
same as reported in the Lasour Gazerrr, 
December, 1930, with the exception of the rate 
at Halifax which has increased from 88 cents 
to $1 per hour. 


Toronto, ON?T—GENERAL CONTRACTORS AND 
THE Mason AND GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
oF TorRONTO AND VICINITY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF STEAM AND OPERATING 
Enatnegrs, Locan No. 793. 


Agreement in effect from April 15, 1929, to 
December 31, 1930, and thereafter unless either 
party gives sixty days’ notice prior to its 
termifiation. 

Contractors requiring engineers will call on 
the union for them, but if the union cannot 
supply them, they may secure engineers else- 
where. 

Hours: 9 per day except where engineers are 
required ta raise steam before operating, then 
one hour will be allowed straight time. All 
jobs working twenty-four hours will be worked 
three shifts of eight hours each. 

Overtime: time and one-half except when 
working overtime in emergency cases or if 
engineer on next shift does not report, straight 
time to be paid. Sundays and holidays double 
time. 

Wages for engineers operating hoisting 
machines (except steam and power shovels), 
steam driven concrete mixers, compressors, 
pumps or other steam driven machines used in 
building construction: $1 per hour. This does 
not include the hoisting by what is commonly 
known as the Barrow and Sling gas hoisting 
machines. 

During the term of the agreement no member 
or members of the local union will leave their 
work to take part in any sympathetic strike 
without sanction from their International Union 
headquarters and then only after arbitration 
with their representative from headquarters. 


GurEtPH, ONntTARIO—THe Mason Contractors 
oF GUELPH AND THE BricKLAYERS, Masons 


AND PuastTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Loca No. 3. 


This agreement, which came into effect April 
1, 1930, for one year has been extended to 
March 31, 1932. Hither party wishing to 
change it, must give three months’ notice prior 
to the expiration date. 

The union agrees to supply to the best of 
their ability sufficient journeymen to the con- 
tractors. No union member will be allowed to 
work for any person, contractor or company 
who employs non-union bricklayers or stone 
masons. The shop steward on the job may 
examine the working cards of members. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

For work on Saturday afternoon, Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 

Wages for bricklayers and masons: from April 
1, 1930, to July 1, 1980, $1.124 per hour; from 
July 1, 1930, to expiration of agreement $1.20 
per hour. ; 

Any union member desiring to engage in 
contracting or sub-contracting must first resign 
his active membership. When any firm or 
company comprises more than two members, 


not more than one member will be permitted 
to lay brick or stone. 


No union member will be permitted to work 
for an employer who lays brick by the thou- 


sand or bulk or lays stone by the perch as 
distinct from the furnishing of material; this 





| 
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will not apply on percentage jobs or altera- 
tions where portions of the material are on 
the ground. 

The union will not order any strike against 
the contractors parties to the agreement, nor 
will any union member leave work before the 
matter is brought before the joint arbitration 
committee for settlement. This committee will 
consist of three members of each party who 
will in turn appoint a chairman if necessary. 


St. CatHartnus, ONTARnIO—MAstTer PLumMBers 
AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS, Locan No. 244. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1929, 
to June 1, 1930, and thereafter from year to 
year until either party gives three months’ 
notice of change before June 1, of any year. 

Only union members to be employed or men 
willing and eligible to become union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Master plumbers are also to work only 
8 hours per day. 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen plumbers and steam- 
fitters: $1 per hour. 


_ One apprentice allowed to every three 
journeymen but apprentices employed when the 
agreement came into effect were to be retained. 
Apprentices to serve in one shop and for five 
years unless otherwise agreed upon; of these 
five years, three will be as a helper and two 
as a junior. 

Each employer may employ a man to do 
general helping. Each steamfitter will be 
allowed one helper only who may be an 
apprentice or a labourer; any additional help 
must be labourers who will not be classed as 
apprentices or helpers and will not be _per- 
mitted to handle the tools of the trade. 


For out of town work, fare and board to be 
paid and travelling time during working hours. 

Should any grievance arise, it will be 
referred to a committee of equal numbers of 
master and journeymen plumbers and steam- 
fitters. 


Niacara Farts, OntaArio.—Master PLuMBeErs 
AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS, Locat No. 667. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1929, to April 30, 1930, and from year to year 
until either party gives two months’ notice 
before April 30, of any year. 


Only union members to be employed. All 
men who were working when this agreement 
came into effect and were eligible for union 
membership were to become union members 
within thirty days. 

No union member will do any work pertain- 
ing to his trade for anyone but an established 
sanitary and heating engineer. Union members 
will not make rules or regulations which would 
curtail the output of work or make restrictions 
that would interfere with the operations or 
directions of employers. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. In case of necessary 


repairs or finishing a repair job if it will not 
take more than one hour, it may be done at 
the regular rate. 

Wages for journeymen plumbers and steam- 
fitters, $1 per hour. Apprentices who have 
served four years and passed the examination 
will be paid 70 per cent of regular journey- 
man’s rate for first year and 80 per cent for 
second year, after which time they will receive 
the minimum journeyman’s rate. 

For work out of the city, fare and board to 
be paid and travelling time at single time with 
this exception: when men are working within 
ten miles of the city and travelling by radial 
or working within 15 miles and being trans- 
ported by automobile they will be paid from 
the time they leave city to 5 p.m. but will 
return on their own time up to 6 p.m.; after 
which time single time to be paid for travelling 
time. 

One apprentice allowed for every five journey- 
men; for any additional help required, the 
members will co-operate with the employers by 
using labourers under the supervision of a 
journeyman. 

Any dispute will be referred to a joint con- 
ference board consisting of three employers and 
three journeymen who will meet when neces- 
sary. If unable to adjust such dispute, the 
matter will be referred to the general office 
of the United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters and no strike or lockout will occur 
until an officer of this association has rendered 
a decision. 


WInpsor, ONTARIO—THE LATHING AND PLAS~ 
TERING SUB-SECTION OF THE BUILDERS AND: 
Contractors’ ASSOCIATION oF HSSEX 
CouNTY AND THE OPERATIVE PLASTERERS 
AND CEMENT FINISHERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Assoctation, Locan No. 345. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 16, 
1931, to June 16, 1932. 


Foremen must be union members and are to 
have power to hire and discharge men. On all 
jobs in the district done by contractors or 
employers who are not local men, fifty per cent 
of the men employed on these jobs must be 
members of this local union, as long as there 
are members of the local unemployed. All 
cornices, moulding and coves shall be run with 
moulds made by members of this local union 
and only two members of any contracting firm 
may work with tools. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: all overtime and work on Sundays 
and holidays, double time. 


Wages for journeymen: $1.25 per hour. (The 
rate previously in effect was $1.50 per hour). 
Foremen to be paid $1 per day extra. 

For work out of city, car-fare both ways and 
travelling time both ways will be paid. 

Tools must be carried from one job to 
another in working hours only. 

No person shall help a journeyman at plaster- 
ing or handle his tools except an apprentice 
or employer. 

Scaffolding must be made safe; union mem- 
bers must not work over open salamanders. 

A standing committee consisting of three 
members of each party will be selected and 
meet once a month to take up any matters to 
be adjusted. 
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EpmMontTon, ALBERTA—EDMONTON SOcIETY OF 
Domestic, SANITARY AND Heatina ENcI- 
NEERS, INCORPORATED, AND THE UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF PrumBERS, GAS AND STEAM- 
Fitters, Locat No. 488. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 27, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932, and from year to year there- 
after until either party gives notice by January 
31, of any year. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, September, 1928, and July, 1927, with 
the following exceptions: 


For work out of the city, transportation and 
travelling time to be paid by employer as 
before, but the employer will only pay for 
room and board for one plumber and/or one 
steamfitter on the same job. 


Journeymen will drive a car or truck in con- 
nection with the work if requested by employer, 
the car or truck to be supplied by the employer. 


The rate of wages is unchanged at $1.20 per 
hour for a 44-hour week. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


WInpbsor, ONTARIO, AND ViciNiIty.—Essex Dr- 
vision, Hypro Exrecrric RAILWAYS, AND THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND 
Exectric Raiway EMPLoYees OF AMERICA, 
Locat No. 616. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1931, 
to June 30, 1932. 


This agreement ig similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE June, 1929, page 678, with the follow- 
ing exception: 


The wage rate for sub-station operators has 
been increased from $130 to $140 per month. 


The wage rates for motormen, conductors, 
one-man car and bus operators are unchanged, 
the following being still in effect: 52 cents per 
hour for first six months, 57 cents for second 
six months and 62 cents after one year’s 
service. 


Service: Public Administration 


Port ArrHur, ONTARIO—THE Pusiic UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSION OF THE City oF Port 
ARTHUR AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
Hoop oF ExectricAL Workers, Locat No. 
339, anp Art OTHER EMPLOYEES OF THE 
Exectrric LigHt AND TELEPHONE DEPART- 
MENTS OF THE Ciry or Port ARTHUR. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to May I, 1932. 

This agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LaBouR 
GAZETTE, November, 1930, page 1335. 

The wage schedule is unchanged and is as 
follows: sub-foreman 90 cents per hour, first 
class linemen 88 cents, second class linemen 65 
to 81 cents, groundmen 50 to 684 cents, cable 
splicer 934 cents, cable splicers’ helper 65 to 
81 cents. 


Fort WittiAM, ONntTARI0o.—THE Hypro-Ezec- 
TRIC COMMISSION OF THE City oF Fort 
WILLIAM AND THE City or Fort WILLIAM 
Pue.tic Utizitigs COMMITTEE AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Locat No. 339, anp ALL OTHER 
EMPLOYEES OF THE Hypro-ELectric Com- 
MISSION AND THE TELEPHONE DEPARTMENT. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to May 1, 1932. 


This agreement is similar to the one at Port 
Arthur mentioned above which was summarized 
in the LaBourR GAZETTE, November, 1930, with 
the following exceptions: 

The clause is not included which provides 
that one man in each department may if neces- 
sary work from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. and from 7 
p.m. to 11 p.m. six days per week at straight 
time. 

Permanent meter readers are to be supplied 
with suitable uniforms, caps and overcoat. 

Wages: the same wages as at Port Arthur 
are in effect for sub-foremen, linemen, cable 
splicers and cable splicers’ helpers, and the 
following classes of work have also been in- 
cluded: line foreman $210 per month, telephone 
troubleman $183.75, meter foreman $183.75, 
meter testers and installers $157.50, meter in- 
stallers $147, meter readers $110 per month for 
first year, $120 for second year and $127 for 
third year; operators $110 per month for first 
year, $120 for second year, $130 for third year 
and $139.20 for fourth year. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1931 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


“HE movement in prices during July was 
again slightly lower, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being downward from the 
levels of the previous month. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $8.11 
for July as compared with $8.16 for June; 
$10.91 for July, 1930; $10.98 for July, 1929; 
$10.80 for July, 1928; $10.92 for July, 1927; 
$11.07 for July, 1926; $10.49 for July, 1925; 
$9.91 for July, 1924; $10.17 for July, 1923; 
$10.27 for July, 1922; $10.96 for July, 1921; 
$16.84 for July, 1920; $13 for July, 1918; and 
$7.42 for July, 1914. The prices of beef, veal, 
bacon, lard, milk and butter averaged slightly 
lower. Including the cost of fuel and rent with 
that of foods the total budget averaged $18.28 
at the beginning of July, as compared with 
$18.36 for June; $21.26 for July, 1930, and 
July, 1929; $21.01 for July, 1928; $21.10 for 
July, 1927; $21.30 for July, 1926; $20.70 for 
July, 1925; $2030 for July, 1924; $20.65 for 
July, 1923; $2067 for July, 1922; $21.53 for 
July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$20.66 for July, 1918; and $14.17 for July, 1914. 
In fuel, anthracite coal was slightly higher. 
Rent was down in the average because of lower 
quotations for several cities. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was lower at 
71-7 for July, as compared with 72-2 for June; 
85°3 for July, 1930; 97-2 for July, 1929; 96:0 
for July, 1928; 98:5 for July, 1927; and 100-1 
for July, 1926. Seventy-seven prices quota- 
tions were higher, one hundred and eight were 
lower, and three hundred and seventeen were 
unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
were lower and three were higher. The groups 
which declined were: the Vegetables and Vege- 
table products group, due to lower prices for 
barley, rye, wheat, flour, bran, shorts and cof- 
fee, which more than offset higher prices for 
flax, corn, sugar, raw rubber and linseed oil; 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, because of lower quotations for cotton 
fabrics; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, due to declines in the prices of lumber 
and sulphite pulp; the Iron and its Products 
group, due to lower prices for scrap steel and 


scrap iron; and the Non-Ferrous Metals group, 
because of declines in the prices of copper, 
copper sheets, and copper wire bars, which 
more than offset advances in the prices of lead, 
antimony, tin, silver and zinc. The Animals 
and Animal Products group was. slightly 
higher, due to increased prices for hides, cured 
meats, steers, and hogs, which more than off- 
set, lower prices for lambs, milk and raw furs. 
The Non-Metallic Minerals group was also 
shghtly higher, mainly because of increased 
prices for coal. Hugher prices for bicarbonate 
of soda and white lead caused a slight ad- 
vance in the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former because of decreased prices 
for flour, bran, shorts, coffee, woollen yarn, 
cotton fabrics and galvanized pails, which more 
than offset advances in the prices of anthracite 
coal, cured meats, eggs and sugar, and the lat- 
ter because of lower prices for lumber, wheat, 
barley, raw furs, calves, lambs and copper, 
which more than offset advances in the prices 
of raw cotton, raw silk, hides, steers, hogs, tin, 
lead and zine. 

In the grouping according to origin naw and 
partly manufactured goods declined, because 
of reduced prices for wheat, rye, corn, calves, 
lambs, woodpulp and copper. Fully and chiefly 
manufactured goods were fractionally higher, 
owing mainly to advanced quotations for rub- 
ber, sugar, cured meats, butter, cheese and 
steel sheets. Domestic farm products, articles 
of marine origin, articles of forest origin, and 
articles of mineral origin were lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city. ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Department and to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 
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Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the Lasnour 
Gazerte resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
LaBour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine’ staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatie conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 


the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufh- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
iof changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GAZETTH, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1919, quar- 
terly from 1920 to 1929 and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups gas 
and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135°6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84:6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1918 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 

(Continued on page 944) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING 4 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA Se 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 














family 
Commodities |Quan-| (+) | (t+) July| July| July| July} July| July] Jul 

t y| July} July} July) July| July} July} June} J 
tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1918 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1928 | 1925 i920 192) 1928. 1921 i930 1931 ine 

Mid. c. c. Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c Cc. c. c c. R E ; , 
Sere Oltlas: 2 Ib. 27-2) 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-4] 79-6] 84-0) 70-2) 64-2) 59-6] 60-4! 62-0} 66-0} 71-4 76:4 75-0 57-8 57-6 
ea 2 19-6} 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-6] 57-8} 54-4] 40-6) 85-6] 32-0} 32-0] 34-4] 37-4] 42-6] 48-6] 46-8] 32-0) 31-2 
Bene oulder | 1 “a 10-0] 11-3) 12-8} 15-7) 17-4] 28-3] 28-1) 22-0] 19-1] 18-38] 18-1] 19-7] 19-9} 22-5] 24-4] 23-9) 17-8] 17-5 
ae eet 1 a 11-8] 12-2) 16-8} 19-1] 20-9] 36-8] 37-3] 30-3] 28-0} 28-2} 29-3] 30-7] 30-1] 30-1) 31-7} 30-8] 26-3) 26-2 
oe Ota oceas 1 a 12-2] 13-1] 18-0} 19-5] 20-2] 37-7] 40-7] 32-9} 31-8] 26-6] 28-2] 32-3] 28-2) 28-0} 31-6} 30-1) 22-8} 23-2 
pea ralt, -<- 2 21-8} 25-0| 34-4] 35-2] 37-4] 70-4] 74-0] 57-8] 54-2) 50-4] 50-4] 58-0} 53-2) 52-2) 56-0] 53-8) 46-0] 45-2 
Paste. 5. 1.80 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-5) 51-0] 57-0) 48-0] 42-5] 39-1] 39-2] 44-7] 38-8] 37-2] 39-4] 40-4] 29-9] 29.2 
Lard, pure.....] 2 “ | 26-2} 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 73-8] 7-58] 43-2] 43-6] 44-8! 48-2} 49-8) 43-0) 44-0) 44-0] 42-6 30.4 29-2 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz 25-7) 30-0| 33-3| 33-7] 26-9] 49-3] 59-2] 38-2) 33-9] 31-2] 37-6] 38-2] 37-8] 38-5] 36-0] 36-2) 23-8) 24-4 
Eggs, storage..} 1 20-2| 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 24-9] 43-1] 52-6] 35-1) 31-4] 27-3) 33-7] 34-7) 34-3] 34-2) 32-1] 32-7) 19-8] 20-3 

EEC fois iors seine 6 ats. 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 51-0] 70-8] 88-2) 78-6] 69-0] 69-0} 69-0] 68-4] 69-6] 70-2] 72-0) 72-0} 64-8] 63-6 

pe Shy 23 Ib. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 49-8] 91-4]118-8] 63-0] 70-2] 68-4) 71-4] 74-4] 74-0] 77-2] 79-4] 65-8) 47-4] 46-6 

EE Sra in ole 2isiaq= 1 ¥ 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] :30-0] 51-7] 66-3) 37-2} 42-0) 39-3) 40-9} 42-0] 41-9] 43-3] 44-1] 36-3) 27-6) 26-8 
Cheese, old....] 1 8 16-1] 17-6| 18-5| 20-5} 21-1] 33-4] 40-6} 34-8] 30-0}§30-1)/§30-6)'3 1-6/§30-7/§32-6]§33 -2|§31-6]§23-5]§23-5 
Cheese, new...} 1 F 14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 19-4} 30-6] 38-4] 28-2] 26-2/§30-11§30-6|§31-6)/§30-7]§32-6)/§33 -2|§31-6)§23 -5]§23-5 
Bread..... eee (15 a 55-5! 58-5| 66-0] 61-5) 63-0}117-0/144-0]121-5)105-0]100-5)118-5)114-0}117-0)117-0)115-5]114-0) 93-0) 93-0 
Flour, family..} 10 25-0] 28-0] 33-0| 32-0] 33-0} 68-0] 84-0] 63-0] 49-0) §44-0]§58-0]§53-0)§54-0) §53 -0/§48-0)§48-0]§33-0]§33 0 
Rolled oats... 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5! 21-0] 22-0] 21-5] 40-5] 44-0} 30-0} 28-0) 27-5} 31-0} 29-0) 30-5) 31-5) 31-5) 31-0] 25-0} 25-0 
Be a 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 16-4] 11-4] 11-6] 23-2] 34-2] 19-8] 19-8}§20-6/§21-8}§21-8|§21-6]§21-0}§20-6 §20-21§18-6]§18-6 
eans, - 
ees Q« 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 34-2] 22-2} 17-0] 17-6) 17-4] 16-8] 15-8] 16-4] 18-2) 23-8) 19-0} 12-4) 12-2 
pples, evapor- 
peed Sees a ie 9-9| 7-7| 11-5] 12-0] 13-1] 22-9] 29-1) 21-3] 24-9] 19-7] 20-7] 19-8) 19-2) 21-9) 21-3) 20-7) 17-2) 17-0 
unes, med- 
eee ata 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9} 11-9] 12-4] 18-0] 27-2) 18-4] 19-8) 18-6} 15-5} 15-8] 15-1) 13-5) 13-7) 15-9] 11-8] 12-0 
ugar, granu- 

LE. 5 aisha 4 “ | 91.6] 22-0] 24-0} 23-6} 22-0] 43-6] 93-6] 44-4] 33-6) 50-0) 33-6) 31-6] 33-6) 32-0] 28-4] 26-8) 24-8) 24-8 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8| 11-0] 10-2| 20-4] 43-4] 21-0] 15-8) 23-8) 16-0] 15-0) 16-0) 15-0) 13-6) 12-8} 12-0) 12-0 
fe. Wisck.!... x « | gia g.3} 8-7| 8-9| 9-1] 14-6] 16-4] 13-7] 13-9] 16-6]§17-9]§18-0]$17-8)§17-8)§17-6| §15-0] §13-8) §13-8 
Tea, green..... x 8-71 8-7| 9-1] 9-3} 9-3] 14-1] 16-8] 14-9] 15-2] 16-6/§17-9)$18-0/§17-8)§17-8)$17-6)§15 -0]§13-8]/§13-8 

4 8-6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-4] 11-2] 15-4) 13-7) 13-4) 18-5) 15-1) 15-47 15-2) 15-1) 15-1 14-2} 12-3) 12-3 
4-1| 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 50-3] 66-0]197-4| 35-9) 43-9 52-5) 45-1] 85-9] 81-0] 48-3] 48-2) 87-3] 33-7) 34-2 
7 7 8 -8 -9| 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0; 1-0} 1-0) 1-0; 1-0} 1-0; 1-0) 1-0 
$ ; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
5-96) 6-95| 7-34] 7-42/13-00/16-84/10-96|10-27/10-17/46-49/11 07/10 -92/ 10-86 10-98}20-91) 8-16) 8-11 
























































: c. c. Cc. e. c. c. c. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. @;.|> Gs Ce 
Starch,laundry} 4 lb.} 2-9] 3-0) 3-1] 3-2 3-2) 4-7| 5-0] 4-4] 4-0] 4-0) 4-1] 4-2) 4-1] 4-1] 4-0) 4-0] 4-0] 4-0 
Coal, anthra- 

EU esele lp ais cs 146 ton| 39-5| 45-2} 48-1] 55-0) 53-2) 73-8/105-0/110-9 105-8}107-8]103-2)106-2)101 -2 100-8)100-6 100-0] 98-5|1.00.0 
Coal, bitumin- 

(TE SAS « « | 81.4] 32-3) 35-0] 38-7] 38-0] 58-7] 76-6] 75-6) 68-8 70-7) 62-9] 63-2) 63-3) 62-6 62-8] 62-8) 61-7] 61-6 
Wood, hard....| “cd. | 32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5 42-5] 69-2| 82-2] 87-4| 77-0} 80-2] 76-2] 75-7] 75-9) 75-7] 76-5) 76-4] 73-6) 73-2 
Wood, soft..... « « | 99.6] 95-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-8! 50-8} 63-3] 62-5) 58-5 59-0} 55-3] 55-9] 56-2) 55-9] 55-1] 54-2) 54-2) 53-8 
Woal oil. .,..-. lgal| 24-0] 24-5} 24-4] 23-7 93-5| 27-8] 37-2] 33-7] 31-3} 30-2] 30-3] 80-8] 31-3] 31-0] 31-1] 30-8) 29-5) 29-8 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $) 3 $ $ $ $ 

MGING® oe coche ais «10 1-50| 1-63] 1-76] 1-91| 1-89} 2-80] 3-64) 3-70) 3-41 3-48] 3-28] 3-32] 3-28] 3-26] 3-26] 3-24] 3-18] 3-18 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ ‘ $ $ $ $ 
BORG. ac ck ie ove 1mo..| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05) 4-75 4-83] 4-81] 6-38] 6-83] 6-95] 6-97] 6-89) 6-87) 6-86] 6-91] 6-98) 7-07) 6-99] 6-95 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ ‘ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
MPT OLAIS. joc oles ee -e 9-37|10-50/12-79|14- 02/14: 17) 20 -66/26-92 21-53/20-67|20-65/20- 70/21 -30/21 - 10121 -01)/21- 26) 21-26) 18-36) 18 -28 
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AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


| 
| ss 














$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $$ 3 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61| 5-83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-24/13-14)17-09/11-12 10-31]10-65}10-53]11-12|10-64]10-76]10-97]10-98) 8-41) 8-43 
. Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26) 5-81 6-34] 6-59/11-38]14-52}10-34] 9-29) 9-40] 9-66)10-06 9-82] 9-73]10-05]10-15| 7-95) 8-06 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55} 7-04] 7-07/12-81]16-63]11-13) 9-99 10-29]10-16]11-21]10-84]10-54/10-61/10-97) 8-40} 8-41 
GACDEC. «62-05-2460 = 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 6-92/12-91116-03|10-42 9-72] 9-71] 9-88]10-32]10-13] 9-91]10-13]10-02] 7-53) 7-49 
Ontario 5-01) 5-60) 6-50| 7-20} 7-29]13-05/17-05/10-74 10-28] 10-08]10-22]11-23}11-01]10-87/10-85]10-81) 8-04) 7-97 
Manitoba 5-85| 6-19| 7-46] 7-87| 7-52/12-75}16-54)/11-04 10-02] 9-53/10-14]10-47|10-34]10-29]10-67/10-64} 7-61) 7-54 
Saskatchewan 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 7-99]12-90]16-25]10-99 9-82|10-14]10-56]10-55}10-98}11-02)11-32]11-038) 7-84) 7-68 
Alberta 6-02] 6-50| 8-00] 8-33] 7-78/13-01)16-70 10-91] 9-86] 9-87]}10-81]10-77]10-86]10-79)11-35)11-20] 8-07) 7-96 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-382 9-13} 8-78]13-86]18-23|12-19]}11-30}11-17}12-09 11-90} 11-96]11-78]12-40] 12-26) 9-36) 9-32 
¥en 
+December only. . _§Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 


+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 


























Beef Pork Bacon 
2 % ie : oO 2 2 
= = BO nO fe = = 
LOCALITY ge |e Z ee : 3 s | 38 
g |8 | 8. 28} FS | vB | oe | eB | g& | 28 
eo @s] Bo) Sc] a5] 85] gs | ts | $35] soc] dg | 2g 
felge|"flselee| «2 | $2 | a2 | fselaee] B24 98 
Be) 8/25) 28) e2) ge | EF 82 |4ah| e888) Ba 22 
n nm n > & nN Q aa) 
cents | cents | cents | cents! cents} cents ate cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average) ........ 28-8 | 23-7 | 21-9 | 15-6 | 12-4 17-5 26-2 23-2 22-6 29-2 33-6 49-8. 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 31-6 | 26-3 | 23-6 | 18-6 | 14-4 16-9 26-7 26-1 23-5 29-2 33-4 48-9 
1 SY. dhe Y sas dena tisaiees 30-8 | 23-4 | 23-8 | 19 15-6 WSS. fw fe cen- 24-7 24-6 28-7 32-2 46-2 
2—New Glasgow.......... 32-5 | 28-2 | 24-2 | 17-4 | 12-7 14-0 23 26:7 24-0 30-0 34-1 45-7 
Sie AMET SG seve asisiegieiern« 29-0 | 25-0 | 21-5 | 17-5 | 12-5 200) tose Late See 23+3 19-2 30-0 35-0 50-0: 
A= TIAL AX oes kaeit ore oe srots 83-4 | 25-9 | 24-8 | 19-9 | 15-7 16-4 28-7 24-0 22-1 27°5 31-1 52-0 
Ue WINCSOL wees enese ee enh 30-0 | 25-0 | 22-0 | 20-0 | 15 0 20-0 30-0 30-0 27-5 30-0 35-0 47-5 
G= Entrada secsoneree cer. 30-0 | 30-0 | 25-0 | 18-0 | 15-0 15-0 25-0 28-0 23-7 29-2 33-2 52-2 
P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 30-0 | 27-5 | 27-5 | 21-5 | 17-5 16'0: pecs xe 24-0 20-0 27-3 30-3 40-0 
New Brunswick (average)...| 32-2 | 25-4 | 24-5 | 17-2 | 14-4 16-9 25-7 26-3 22-3 30-6 34-7 51-4. 
8—Moncton..............5 28-3 | 24-2 | 20-7 | 15-0 | 12-8 18-0 32-0 26-7 21-4 26-0 28-2 48-0 
OR SE IIOMM eae ges tere cries 35-7 | 26-7 | 28-0 | 20-0 | 16-3 10-0) lise eres 30-0 24-3 33-7 38-8 55-0: 
10—Fredericton 37-2 | 25-8 | 27-5 | 16-3 | 14-7 13-0 20-0 25:0 22-5 33-3 36-7 54:3 
11—Bathurst..... 27-5 | 25-0 | 21-9 | 17-5 | 18-7 17:5 25-0 23°5 21-0 29-3 35-0 48-2 
Quebec (average) 25°2 | 21-7 | 21-9 | 14-6 | 10-3 11-6 24-1 20-1 19-9 28-1 32-0 49-6. 
12—Quebee. . erafetetsitikpatecoressiece 29-1 | 238-2 | 21-7 | 16-4 | 10-1 10-4 26-0 20-7 22-8 29-7 34-5 48-6. 
18—Three Rivers.......... 22-2 | 19-0 | 21-7 | 13-8 | 10-0 14-2 20-0 18- 20-6 27-3 33-6 : 
0 47-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 30-0 24-0 26:0 | 19-2 | 16-0 14-0 25-0 28-0 21-2 28-5 33-0 48-4 
(a Ra Bieta Sevsierete ao ae ie ioe He 8-0 20-0 16-5 17-7 31-0 33-3 48-3 
—st. cinthe.......... 21- . : : . 11:0 23-3 15-1 16-0 27-6 30-0 48-4 
eave soles erereteres ae ae ae ae 10-8 13-5 30-0 21-0 18-5 27-6 33-0 53-1 
roe IMCS. tisjeres « 0 2 : 2 9-5 15:7 22-0 16-9 20-6 28-3 35-0 50+ 
19 Montrealers. thay 29-8 | 25-7 | 27-6 | 14-8 | 11-1 8-2 26-6 22-9 21-0 27-4 28-4 52- 
20—Hull SE on. tocecicrorinoe cor 25-4 | 21-8 | 20-4 | 13-4 9-6 9-7 23-7 21-6 21-1 25-1 27-5 30.3 
Ontario (average)............ 29-2 | 23-8 | 21-5 | 15-4 | 12-2 18-5 26-1 23-2 22-9 26-9 30-8 49-3 
ep Ralaseteitystese efi ee ae ae tee 11-3 16-7 26-6 22-0 20-5 26-7 29-7 51-2 
—prockville............. 2: : 3 9-7 12-3 30-0 22-1 22-5 32-7 35-2 50-8 
ee Besere isle Oees er ue sere oat eo a aie 25-2 20:7 18-5 23-1 28-3 47-4 
Henan : . -6{ 14-6] 11-0]  19- 28-0 | 23-7] 21-7] 29-7] 32-7] 48- 
ee ee sate ate Se 31-0 24-2 | 24-5 | 14-3 | 11-8 17-6 27-5 23-0 25-0 25-9 29-0 aa 
Onin Nevem eleksiaierslaesrere 6-4 oe ae ie oe as 16-5 28-0 23°6 21-7 27-9 33-8 49-0 
Oma Piao. 482-8 : . : -3 | 10- 19-5] 25-0] 25-0] 22-7} 27-8] 30-8] 48-0 
eee Seeks sid ae anh te i 16-4] 22-3 23-4 22-7] 29-1 34-6 | 52-9 
Ss a Balls. oo. i... . . 2 “f ' 22-5 30 23-5 26-0 27-4 31-0 52-1 
eae panes ache trae eae 27-8 | 23-0 | 20-6 | 14-5 9-4 1845) 2h. 22-8 19-0 24-7 27-2 48-3. 
ae me Sele tolis ake stake sis 31-7 25-7 | 22-3 | 15-9 | 13-6 19-7 20-7 SSM eres 25-5 30-7 51-2 
at OPCs tests slelece nie 28-8 23-3 21-4 | 14-8 | 10-1 18-1 28-3 24-3 25-0 24-8 28-7 50-4 
Bees ie ee eee at 26-2 23-0 17-0 | 14-1 20-2 25-0 24-2 25-0 27-2 28-8 49-4 
pate 0/0/03) US1 ig) ee] Bo] eal aes) Bo) ee) a 
86 Woodetock. Bead Sige ae eh 04.0 ee ee ae DEA) Wn tarete, cusler 21-8 20-0 23-0 26-5 46-6. 
BE Att peace ee egal ec . . . 17-1 22-5 21-3 22-5 23-3 Q7- . 
oe Patnarosiateroeiarsteeys 28-7 24-5 20-0 | 15-5 | 14-4 20-0 25-0 Ly a (ee eee 25-8 29.2 a 
Me eee 28-4 23-6 20°8 | 14-3 | 11-4 16-3 26-2 24-3 21-2 27-7 29-3 50-4 
tUECiathiae 27-8 23-0 | 19-8 | 14-2 | 13-0 UG) AS ee, ae 23-2 23-5 26-8 30-3 48-7 
dolar] RS] ao ies |g) 8) Ha] ae] Bo) el a wg 
2 Sari aie comets ete rece 31-0 25-0 25-0 17. f : ae at aay acie . ao 
Ms Owen Sand 27-5 | 20.0 a2 : 5 15-0 21-0 29-0 21-5 24-2 23-8 27-5 52-0. 
ae ae yee eal 2 J: 2: 15-0 | 13-0 20-0 25-0 21-5 20- : : : 
eee siete nsec ees 30-0 | 26-0 | 19-0 | 12-5 | 13-2} 18-0] 24-0 ]........ 20.8 7-5 31.6 74 
Penn seek scree ae 26-6 a8 18-0 14-8 | 23-2 |...5.. 24-5 | 24-2} 29-9] 34-1] 48-6 
a Werolefuieiersi+ aisles] oie.8 oe . 25: : ; 20-0 26-5 24-0 25-7 27-5 : 3 
eee atk ee 31-0 | 25-0 | 22-0] 18-5] 12-3 | 23-0| 30-0] 26.0/ 93.0) 99-3 32.8 30.0 
= - Marie........] 28-8 | 24-6 | 19-0 | 12-7] 11-6] 17-1] 23-0] 93-4] 24. 27-5 ; : 
49—Port Arthur ‘ 7 27-5 o2:8 49-4 
ee ee 27-3 | 22-8 | 20-3 | 16-1] 12-1] 19-4] 30 24-3 | 27-1] 31-2] 36-0] 52-0 
Manliobs (ererece see 29-3 | 23-6 | 21-8] 16-3 | 16-1] 18-0] 25-8] 24-0] 23-8] 30-6] 35-0] 49-9. 
sieges [aga [ast [ara | wa [MS] H3| gee] M4] Ba] del aig) are 
52—Brandon...............] 93. ; : ae : : ‘ 244 22-0 26-5 30-5 46-1 
sisiatchewan Gieraio).- (254 | 4/23/80] a3] Wea] Ba] ws] we] as) eal are 
IRENE a aoc teen ace 5.5 A : es; ; oa ; . ao 36-3 49-0 
Brusca ak Bee a ‘ 16-9 | 12-0 | 10-2 14-1 22-7 18-5 15-0 28-7 35-9 50-8 
ile pore eee ae aerate os 12-0} 10-0} 20-0} 25-0} 20-0] 20-0] 30-0] 37-5| 40-0 
BOM M GOSH ate ne 58:3 ania eh 13-3 8-9 14-2 22-4 18-4 17-8 31-8 37-2 50-3 
Alberta aiersdoee a oie. Ae 130] 10.7) |e aS -itel|in e OSes me O0=8 | pane: 31-8] 34-6] 55-0. 
poManene tie ce: ore | sey | ao8 | 88 | et] 16-6) 4-3) pad) ae-9 | sis] 37-6] 49-2 
Penauidiat 38 | cece | 225 | 18-2 | 11-1) 18-1) 26-0) 23-0] 24-3] 36-4] 41-2] 52-5 
SQ montonete eee oro SOA Fiat ce 12-5 9-2 15:0 25-0 25-0 21-0 24:3 37-5 50-0 
60—Cal 2 | 23-4 | 20-7 | 13-4 | 10-8 16-6 24-3 21-2 24-1 : % 
BIZ ONV ose a6 te wieteis rere ee 28-9 | 22-7 5 33-3 36-5 46-3 
Bi Sie bade ees bee | og7 | 182] 18-7 | 1-7) 17-0] 22-8) 22-5] 20-1] 34-4] 38-6] 49-0 
British Columbia (average) 96.6 | aoe dog | 20:8 | 28-2] 28-2] 19-0] 25-0} 28-0) 34-2] 47-5 
62—Ferni -| 81-5 | 26-0 | 23-6 | 17-0 | 15-2 23-2 32-4 26-2 26-2 : : 
= TLIO. i ieisie's sleieipie.+. bietars ace 29-0 25 0 20-0 15-0 12-5 91 5 37 3 42 5 54-6. 
Pie Rie osss cease by a= 33-5 | 28-5 | 27-81 18-3 | 16-7) 35-0] g2-61| 98-0. . 3601 caew | ang eee 
Gomes ALA ro) 516 (5 byw uh eusyn “S:s/'cra\ Grats yene s 4 ; ie “0 40-8 53:3 
EaaNGe Wahaa et ee 25-7 | 22-5 | 19-0) 24-0} 36-5) 28-7} 27-5} 41-2] 47-5] 57-5 
66—Vancouver............. ; ‘ 15:3 | 14-7 21-9 29°5 26°3 29-2 36-9 42-5 52-2 
Be Victorine ba cue on a 8 | 24-8 ane 14-9 | 15-6 22:6 35-0 24-4 25-1 83°8 38-4 56-2 
CS SIN ANALING | clei. vis s.cfaleiere oe ce ors ce os ce - ‘ x : 21-9 36-6 40-7 54-3 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 29-4 | 26- : ; : ; 5 = et aes oo 
6-2 | 22-4 | 15-0 | 11-0 20°9 30-1 27-0 30°7 40:5 44-4 55-0 


maa : .1 | PIQRED Dt (Uh a i — — 
a Price per single quart higher. 


b Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
sa 2 ei a 3 a 5 6 
a . . 4! a. a 
tes 3a u a a 3 ee oa ce Dao SB = 
o og 2 oD bo a g§8 « le y es a ie 
ea ies Rk S| ee | 1S So 3 Sees Pl eo | Seas oul a3 oa 
S@slePals¢e| Bs | ES |e8c| Hs |85c] 29 | PES let as) 2S 3| Sg 
$a8|e24|22e8| 84 | 8S | Bes) eS leeod] 8S | 28S [PBs] ac | tds | Se 
obs |SeR/288| sb | 28 |=88| 22 [2Se5] FB | PEs sss] 2s s| $e 
eS *& ae ; 

SEE | SIR! EEE 3a 3a | 358] SA |§SSal §. $salssazgal =a a. 2 
Oo & Ee na a na ic oD 4 ic 5 a o 








cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


16-5 27-7 18-0 12-7 57-2 20-9 19-0 27-9 14-6 24-4 20:3 10-6 23-3 26-8 
: 3 16-9 22-3 15- . f ad 
8 15-0 22 14- 
5 20-0 26- 
0 18-0 21 
0 16-7 19 
3 15-0 23 
eg 16-5 21 
08 OOF bj. atnes | idate se 60 19-5 18-0 34- 
rf 2 0 
8 
0 
2 
0 
6 
0 


_ 
bo 
or 
w 
o 


17-5 27 
18-5 31- 
16-3 31- 
17-0 
18-0 
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_— 
So 

Oo NRMMPRWe 
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ee 
2—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 

eS 

Canned Vegetables 

























+ oO 4 - 
g B=) 3 ~ 
4. | 3 aT eas 2.|8 ¢ |e 3 
2 oo 7,9 32 ris q 
Locality == 8 5 Wan a Am BH ° 3 g 
gs | 3 B sien oe | eel Peale es eel ee : 
SB ae B. |gaa! 6S Ay pee a So ae 
oes = ‘52 CH~ G de an oT 28 Qa No 
Socal ties eet oa | oe: Ol bce | Boe ag ga | ge 
2¢ | Bar| eee oes | Sas) (S85 |) See) ee a) waco) em 
Oo a RD fy G [ox] aH a AY oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)).t ss: eacem came: 23-5 a6-2 16-8 3-3 5-0 9-3 11-6 13-1 11-9 14-9 
Nova Scotia (average).............-- 22-8 6-9 16-7 3-7 5:3 9-6 12-8 14:3 12-2 14-2 
MESA ydnoy sat: Sch ctewchcectc. 22-8) 7-3| 16 3.5 |! 52|) 90] 13-61) 14-21) 13:7 |) 1907 
2—New Glasgow...-... ss. sess, 23-3 |6-7-7-3 | 16-6] 3-6] 5-0] 10-2| 12-2] 14-6] 11-0|~ 15-0 
GetAmberstct tase. hike. 19-6| 6-71] 15-8) 3-8| 5-0] 9-8] 10-0]) 12-8] 11-2]| 1320 
Me AP RIS ects ew eee ho hes 95-9| 6-7| 17-7] 3-5] 5-7] 9-4| 13-9] 15-0] 12-81) 1403 
B—Windsors coe a7 |o-7-73) 18-0) 41] 5-7) 10-0] 14-0] 15-0) 14-0) 15-2 
Meow ee lc ere 93- ; 3-8 a : . . . 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ ea leres| 190; gel so| o8| ic7| del ise] tae 
New Brunswick (average).......... 23-2 7:3 16-4 3-7 5-1 9-4 13-3 13-7 11-0 13-5 
@-IMionetons.2).. 4.0 e.ccct ce 20-5] 8 16-0| -38| 5-21 10-4] 1f-7|) 14:2}) 12-01) dee 
a iol) fo. Ag oe ke. 4-51 78 | 48:2| | 63-41 | 95:0) 922 | | 11851 » 18:7 | 11008) hada 
10—Fredericton................22., 22-8 16-7-7-3| 16-5| 3-7]! -8-0|) 9-0|| 14-1] | 13-0 | 11:4] | asp 
\ietBathurst....64...ck ce 25-0| 6-7| 15-0| 3-8] 5-0| 9-0| 15-0] 13-0]- 10-0| 13-0 
Quebee (average)... 20:8 | | 1 5-2°| | 154 | e861 | 28-41) eSad'| | 1-5 || tied | | otteg | pane 
Te Oncncoee hn oe 95°31 “6-7 | | 15-2 | 3-911) 25-81) 94 | | “40:8 | 4 11-01 | amy |b ieme 
Hg tos Rivets..d...0). 00 aes 23-4| 44-7| 15-0] 3-8] 8-0| 85| 11-6| 12-8] 15-0] 1425 
Pets harbrooke:...4.0.c0.cciencee. 21-2] 5 15-7 || 3-2] .5:71| 8-5 | ‘2-4 | | s0-0uh) 10-suhe | eee 
Peat 4 ee eee 18-5 | 5-5-3| 18-01 3-8] 5-0| 7-5| 10-0} 12-8| 10-8). 1ge7 
16—St. Hyacinthe............000. 20-2 ,.4.01 13-8) 3-0| 5-8)! 9-6| | 19:21) ter] ) thea} | eg 
Pees Slants a ee ke 19-8 | 4-7-6 | 46-0} a0'l oar Seg]. 1u-2\| 9:0)| | abs Veaaaer 
18—Thetford Mines................ 18:3 | 4-3 | 143-81) 3-21) "6-01) 6.9] + 32-0'| Wet!) deen eae 
Rim Wontrdal toes $ 2 aa oe eo. 22.1| 6-67| 169| 36| 49| 97] i12| a4| 42. Bt 
Ces pe A. ak ee 18-0)| 14-"-6'| | 13-0-| | 43-61) 6:01 | ozi8)| | ics ete 
Ontario (average) 20.0... cc) gpa |) cee | | ge | da0| | as |) esa | aan | cage | bets eee 
—Ottawa.......) m5-8 |5:8-760'|| fil |) a3-8| | ebb t 9-7 | p11) | ries 6 
22—Brockville... 19.5 | «4581 | £6-0| | s3t3 14 64-8 2 13.8 
eae 19-5) 5-3 15-0] 3-3} 4-81 10-4] 12-7/ 12-5] 12-0] 13-8 
24—Rellevillo.... LAN ee 16-3] 2-8 : Dot ate aie | eae aoe 
a eas ; : : 4-8| 10-0} 11-2] 11-1] 10-3] 12-7 
ot eeee Tk ieee 50 | feo | cand | (eace | | pee:| | cere hope rl tee deters eae 
SEO ENh eae fk eee Di2| |} 8 |) tee| | ace || eae |) don | ase (hades | Peaeee Vite 
B8—Toronto, 222000 1) ors levers | a7] oaa|!) 491% 9-81) iat) ager | bee | eae 
—Niagara Falls.................. 29-7 6-7| 17-8 3-0 4 i ‘ ; f ‘ 
30—St. Catharines... 22-6| 53] 16-2] ° 2 31 eae | ate 1 ieee (eee ee 
St. Catharines...2..2....., |) 22 -9'|'| 44261 | G22] | 41-81) 4900) | | gee (nde 
Ub eran tone sche catinont cen. 2 5-3-6: : ae 
gb Brantiond 6.40.6. ee BOM lacveey | (doer |) aaced Teak ("Lanes Late d cece eget tere 
SB aCe TAMOeR wh ee he Shen tee 28-1 6 17-6 3-9 , 10:3) 1 SB) Tes 9-9} 12-9 
eGholniis ee. Ae Meee Beauly 6 ano | | (9-0 | | Aart betas | Piatt | fete | ey Ie 
Miitchenct weed. eee ee 22-4] 6 ira)! a6 |) eee) pee | ate cage | beable 
36—Woodstock.................... 93-8| 4£5-3| 16.01 2-6 Blt aoe th aay (tong | (een aaa 
a waationd ans. oooh eee 21-3 B |b dese ls aed babes| betwee rece | poner | Weteuee| eee 
eee iondoaakes. (8 eae baa \sideéo | | ava | eaeol eae | var ) ape | badie | beget pena 
SoP SieeThomas 0. ee Biel] 6:31 ¢ 1:8 | | eaey'| | o&ca | tragte| awe) atoll [eee aimee 
eo Clinthard oo.) Biet| | 4-7 | | ieee | | aang OL | tye | teas) idee eres) eee 
Bi Windsars, Sick chee, 20-7 \é\778:| tg || Save | 124% |e gcc] ita | | cee | ee 
doe Samind oe to ckk othek B3:7'| 5.8 |, dere || oe | | mero Lion ites] bennees| Deeee) soe 
43—Owen Sound........ 2... 919 |b lacaco |) asioi| | wasy'| 4 wach (Pearse | Vercere| deecee-|: Uprceuel ee aae 
44—North Bay...............0..., boo | eee] paace | Whsee| bees | Peel tonnes eee us| ieee ae 
45—Sudbury......... sss se ese. sa't)| alee | | Apty | | ose “eee (ob gop: Peace nara eae 
MeCopale ce 24-7| 6 15-0| 3- Soe | bee | Pabat| Gee | es eae 
47—“Viramins. 0... coc see sccesnos baat | ob] bates | | ogee | ual’ oat ase | Leh | (eats! Pee 
48—Sault Ste. Mario............... 21-7| 6 1500 | | rece. | heey. | boaeeh beta | poten | nese ee 
49—Port Arthur................... 22 6:7 | 16:71 3:2 18 be hi aee | Date | (ea tereee 
50—Fort William.................. oie | | soir) dtews | i eeeol | oso | deel page| Pacen| Pee ee 
Manitoba (average)................. 24-0 5-9 17-9 3.2 ns Hes qo58 ia aoe jane 
Bie Witpes, -. ee ee 3-9 [5-6-6 1rz.| | att | | Serb! bapde | bereses| eae: eee ee 
82—Brandon..0....00..schosechae Br) 1b6c6s2 || 19:01 | fe | | ager (ata) ounce | jaca, | oer | ieee 
Saskatchewan (average)........ ae 24-6 6-2 18-3 3-4 5a iit aoe sok ie oe 
SoS Reginat eens ay 24:0 | 5-6-7 3-1 ae iti a? td as nee 
54—Prince Albert.. 26-4 5-7 | 20-0. 3. re ae 11-6 14-8 13-9 15:8 
55—Saskatoon.............s.000.0. a: ||| Seer) | deOt Pasta) (eee) degie'| avee | abate leanne aaoae 
56—Moose Jaw............. snl 25:3 | 164) | aoio| iase| | ope | van | oe | ptdaS | ps220 1 betegs 
Alberta (average)................... 24-1 6-7] 17-1 34 Alma eal Brey merc ae Reig oo 
By Medicne tat. eet eae 36.5 57568 | bao | beers | eee] (oe | patch | (28) | aes) pao 
58—Drumbeller............0.000... 22-7 74| 300| 32] 44 toatl Paice) hee | eae ee 
59—Edmonton..................... 21-6] 6-71 16-7 3.0 Gia | Wergse) | eeese | tclede | peices | ae 
CU Calaanven anche eee ere 26-8 5-6-7 15-0 3-0 ae oy re kent tae ri 
6l—-Lethbridze=,. bso) nee 22-8 |6-3-8-3 | 17-5 3-1 Hay | deteay | eacae)| aan] sesamiae 
British Columbia (average)... 28-0| 7-6] 18-9 ie | Vee teed) | AGGs | (ide) Eton airbag 
62—Fernie is a e : 3:5 5-7 9-3 8-4 14- ‘ 2 
ae | ae eh 21 13-6| 16-2 
63—Nelson 29-9 8-3 17.5 3-4 4-5 8-1 10-0 14-6 15-1 17-4 
Celia s-00.. Lee ee 20:0 | Gar l@b dete | (este | PEREE | foepcGelodetee || (20-01) pene) dieuge 
65—New Westminster......00001 7 27-1 |6-3-7 mite | PMS | Palas) Lose | peewee, LSet) Rtsene|) tenons 
66—Vancouver............0000000 22-4 |6-3-7 23-3 Bae | beGigi) jaan pase] (zag items 
Meevidtoria. o..f 8S Se 36-0| 313 | ager te) Syed bopep dl beces} | eee eazs8i|. ue) hege 
68—Nanaimo..........02.000000777 sia | | Spca] f apie | (ogee Peon | bopsesl feocce,| betec@l Us 1380) ieag 
69—Prince Rupert............. ; : te au ea one 15-4 13-5 15-7 
rae 8 20:6 14 § Eee eee Seti s6, 
3 5! + 6:6! 729) vaatol Maso | Pipes 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at.lower prices in most of the cities. - 


b Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7e. or 20 for $1.00. c New Pree 
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c Potatoes Apples S 
= = el ee ak t| ac é e 
suet 3 yy 2 5 
= Eg a feel) Sea icky iH Pa Ze Sq s 
eg | 3s gas eek ee ress. | @e if Be | oad. | ge ebieeas 
epom, |) (bs 2 ; Sa 3 as a > 2.9 Bu oa 3 
O85 oa = 2 Sa S++ = -~o G gB a= 3 sa ES 
57 Ge o - oO 6a Ri 4.20 ao ya Sp no 
ges 6z S rs oe ae ge "ROw E be Bai Sw ab 
$oa| Ee 5 8 g3 $6 Pa | wem ga an aa Be 
a 3 ov Ay ey cs] 7 o i oO = oO 
cents | cents $ cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
6-1 7-5 1-027 : : : : 15:3 17-0 64-2 23-8 55°5 41-3 
5-8 7-9 -801 ‘1 5: . 14-5 16-4 61-8 23-4 55-6 40-3 
5-2 8-0 685 i ae 2+ 14-3 16-3 44-0 232: |\sereeaee eats 35-0 | 1 
5-6 8-0 -770 . . : 14-7 14:8 62-5 24-0 52-5 41-0 | 2 
5-8 7-7 825 ‘ : : 13-7 15-0 51-7 19-0 50-0 42-5 | 3 
7-1 7-4 -807 . : : 15-3 19-2 67-5 26-9 60-0 88-7 | 4 
5-7 8-2 +825 : . 15-2 17-0 80-0 24-0 62°5 45-0 | 5 
5-3 8-2 894 : : . 14-0 16-0 65-0 23°5 53-0 39-6 | 6 
6-5 8-5 -700 : : 14-0 16-0 72-0 27:5 55-0 42-5 | 7 
6:3 8-5 +686 : : : : 13-7 15-8 58-8 23°3 54-7 43-9 
6-7 8-0 +606 . : : 13-9 16:3 47-5 24-2 47:5 47-5 | 8 
6-6 8-0 +847 ‘0 : . : 13-5 17:0 52-5 22:5 57-5 40 9 
6°8 8-0 +660 2 . : : 14:8 15-0 50-0 21-5 59-2 44-2 110 
5:0 10-0 630 ‘7 12:5 15-0 85-0 QBeD' Hegeracedeseten cl creer 11 
a4 7-1 1-005 7 : : 2 15-8 15-7 63-4 25-3 65-7 40-9 
6-2 7:3 -882 “9 : : 3 14-8 17:0 64-7 23-3 61:8 40-3 ]12 
5-0 7-3 1-040 5 5- 5 “0 17:1 UG Zi iterate te a6 24-6 75-0 41-7 113 
5-2 6-9 -958 +2 : -0 16-1 16-8 48-3 26:3 68-0 41-4 114 
5-0 7:3 1-070 5 : “0 16°5 13-5 50-0 3020) lrtecte mnt 50-0 |15 
5-0 7:4 1-030 -0 : 3-7 17-2 13-5 80-0 DAO Niimeesnves 40-0 116 
5-5 7:0 1-125 8 : “6 6 15-0 16-0 83-0 2800) | etereter.. kets 39-2 117 
4-6 7-2 -940 +5 . - “0 14-7 14:8 58:3 2°7 : 
6-3 6-8 1-136 -0 : : “4 16-1 16°6 80-6 +9 . : 
5-4 6-7 863 3 5- 2°5 14-4 17-3 42-0 “6 : 
5-7 7-3 1-090 7 . . “0 15-2 17-5 63-1 32 33° : 
5-8 7-7 -996 ‘1 : : 2-0 14-3 18-2 72-5 -1 3°6 : 
5-5 10-0 -950 -0 5 15-0 17-0 65-0 24-5 j1- . 
5-0 7:2 -957 4 3° 3 15-4 17-1 50-0 ‘7 . ‘ 
6-3 7-4 *950 ‘7 : “6 15-5 17-4 67-5 21-8 2° 37-0 {5 
5-1 7:7 -790 9 : : 2 14-9 16-3 66-0 22-6 : 35: 
5-7 7-8 -993 “6 9-6 15-5 17-3 61-0 21:7 ve . 
5-4 8-1 869 4 6 16:2 18-8 75-0 23-6 3+ . 
6-3 6-9 1-150 22-3 BORO 1. Sota sin 11-9 15-1 17-2 64-5 23-0 5+ 0 |5 
5-2 7-1 P50 f OOOO |.4.8o52: bias te das 12-2 15-7 18-2 72-5 25-0 . 0 {5 
5-3 7-0 1-210 24-3 28-0. toe: 12-5 14-8 16/95) ett eis 8 “ 39-8 1é 
7-0 6-5 1-120 BOS Nie disses Vs as cieels's 11-0 15-1 16-4 59-7 3-1 5: : 
5-5 7-6 1-130 ZUe8 Nd. Peta |e ga ee hes 11-6 15-3 15-8 65-0 22-5 : : 
5-8 76 1-190 27-0 24-0 12-0 13-5 14-6 LBcO: Niners 21-4 ' eile ie 
7-0 8-1 1-100 25-7 BOSON Aas os 7 11-2 15:3 HOBt Gentes a. 2 . 2g 
5-9 6-8 1-100 ied |.3.539% 12-0 12-4 15-3 16-7 59-0 3 : 2 \6 
5-3 7:3 1-220 24-6 BORO 2 es... 12-8 15-0 16-4 63-0 “4 . 5-0 136 
6-0 8-5 1-140 24-9 29-0 12-5 13-6 15:3 17°38 54°5 “1 ' 37-7 |: 
5-1 7-4 1-220 24-3 DUO Ne Pe eae 11-3 14-4 1G AM eRe ss te 23-2 : “0 | 
5-4 8-0 1-220 ZaGel: Vee eats Gare 11-7 13-7 18-3 47°5 27-4 . 7-6 |: 
4-6 7-7 1-170 DQ aes nae a 10-7 14-5 TOW ae Eo tee a 22-3 : 5. 
4-5 5-7 1-160 | ¢ 47-2 SOPOW. date 9-7 15-2 NGO iithetine ee 3°8 5. 40-3 {4 
5-8 6-5 1-250 OBO Vege esee Mls eee ote 13-2 15-0 UB2 Wide Bere ces 23-7 5-6 {48 
6-3 7-1 1-230 21-7 35-0 13-0 11-9 15-8 18-4 55-0 27:5 Qe! g ¢ 
5-1 7-0 1-010 QBS) iaa ev 20-0 10-9 15-8 18-2 63-0 93-0 q- 40)- 
5-6 7:2 1-260 Deeg uae 19-3 12-4 16-2 20-7 69-0 23-0 je : 
6-7 8-8 1-250 BOFD Wade to) 17-5 12-4 18-6 19-2 66-0 “5 : 37: 
7-8 7-5 1-240 80-0 30-0 18-0 14-2 15-8 19-0 3°5 “3 55-8 “6 
5-6 6-6 1-150 B4-D' | .ncb tee. 15-0 11-5 12-0 16-0 62-0 2°7 + “0 |4 
5-6 8-8 . 4). sie 9 11-7 14-5 19-1 59-5 3°4 9. . 
5-3 8-0 . : “4 12-5 15-1 18-4 60-6 21:0 ‘ Q- 
6-6 7-3 . . 36- 9 12-6 16-4 18-4 68-3 -7 3°6 2- 
7:3 7-0 +592 2-8 : 2 11-6 15-0 17-8 65-4 23-1 : +2 | 
5-8 7-5 +5E . 3° 5 13-6 17-8 18-9 71-1 26°3 59-4 5-0 | 
71 8-7 . 9- 5 12-3 17-5 20-0 67-8 5-2, “ ' 
7-2 9-2 : : 8 11-8 18-0 20-4 69-9 “Y c "6 {5é 
8-4 9-1 : 3° 3 14-0 18-2 22-5 68-8 26-4 i) O38 |E 
6-4 8-9 +89: . : 11-8 15-7 18-9 67-4 4-1 ‘ 3-7 1 
6-6 7-7 +85 . : 11-5 18-0 18-2 65-0 25-4 ‘ . 
6-6 7-0 ‘ : . 12-3 16-6 17:8 66-3 9 . . 
8-0 9-1 : : : 12-4 18-5 19-7 69-0 25-0 14+ “5 |E 
6-3 6-7 : . : 12-5 17-0 18-5 65-0 “0 . “0 |! 
6-0 5-8 , : . 11-3 15-3 17-6 64-1 3-6 : “TIE 
7-9 6-6 oe : 13-9 14-0 17-0 68-6 23-2 . +2 16 
4-7 7-0 ‘ . ' 11-2 15-3 16-0 65-0 ‘7 oe ‘ 
75 6-4 . . : 11-2 15-2 15-8 67-4 3-8 be : 
9-0 8-5 . : . 12:7 16-4 18-0 74-0 6 . -0 16 
8-1 7-9 . 3° 12-2 15-8 15:8 71-7 8 . 0 16 
8-1 6-5 : . 12-5 15-0 15-0 67-5 “0 . . 
6-3 5-6 : . : 9-3 14-7 14:3 61-7 “0 “ “6 16 
6-4 5-3 : . 9-6 14-5 15-0 61-0 “0 : -7 166 
7-0 6-0 , : : 11-2 15-1 15-0 64-3 8 . : 
7-6 5-4 “0 |... 11-2 15-4 15:7 67-5 “0 ‘ “5 16 
7-4 6-0 . 10:6 15-0 17:5 71:3 : . . 
EEE 
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3.—-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 










































































Pepper, pure, black, 
ground, per Ib. 
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so 

Sugar 3 + 2 

pil osle peokl Belt are 

eo) 29 2° ce 1 ell ees 

Locality oy Sale Ie Pee hae se 
24 | Saeko Jie Se be. 
838/235] oS les |T es) gx | as 
Ze bo. Se | Se (sbe] BX | Se 
g28ig.s8/S8/ 38/858) 2X | 38 

5 5 Be |O = a 
cents | cents | cents| cents | cents| cents | cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-2 6-0 | 49-1 | 55-1 | 25-9 15-4] 3-2 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-3 6-0 | 55-1 | 53-2 | 25-8 12:3 3:3 
jee Sydnevasess nese 6-0 | 6-0 | 53-7 | 51-3] 23-1] 15-4 | 3-8 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-1 5-9 | 50-8 | 48-7 | 27-5 11-8 2-9 
3—Ambherst.... 6-0 5-8 | 60-0 | 58-3 | 25-0 11-0 3-8 
4—Halifax.... ate! Gril) 5-8 | 52-8 | 52-3 | 26-2 13-0 2-7 
D=—-WADGBOL jewias s.00ieelAote 6-7 6-2 | 56-7 | 53-2 | 26-7 10:7 3:3 
CP rut0s, hatte on. s0.5.0 eee 6-8 6-2 | 56-7 | 55-5 | 26-5 11-9 3°5 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6-1 5-7 | 56-2 | 52-0 | 29-0 13-6 3:3 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-3 | 5-9 | 57:5 | 56-7 | 26-1 12:3 | 3-6 
8—Moncton............. 6-1 5-8 | 57-5 | 60-0 | 28-0 11-1 4-4 
Qe Sts JOM yAetsg.cree/ers ecole 6-7 6-2 | 57-5 | 53-2 | 25-7 12-5 2-9 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-3 5-9 | 54-9 | 58-4 | 25-7 12-4 3-0 
11—Bathurst............- 6-0 5-5 | 60-0 | 55-0 | 25-0 13-0 4-0 
Quebec (average).......... 5-8 | 5-5 | 51-2] 55-0 | 25-7 14-4] 3-1 
P12 =O DEC! Sele vo as ciclo aie 5-7 5-5 | 52-6 | 59-3 | 25-6 15-7 3°2 
13—Three Rivers........ 6-2 5-6 | 55-0 | 61-0 | 25-0 13:9 3°6 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5:5 5-5 | 52-2 | 52:8 | 25-0 14-2 3:3 
VBS OLEL hig yctecsscstse:e(0:sisrels 6:5 6-0 | 55-0 | 60-0 | 30-0 15-0 | 2:5 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-6 | 5-1 | 50-8 | 538-6 | 27-0 13 Ab ese 
17—St. John’s....... Breas Hyd: §-2 | 46-2 | 52-5 | 24-7 14-2 2:3 
18—Thetford Mines...... 5-7 5-2 | 48-2 | 54-4 | 25-0 14-0 3-2 
19—Montreal............. 5-6 5-3 | 538-8 | 58-0 | 24-7 15:5 2-9 
AEP MID. Siig Wh as cenbveys 59 5-8 | 46-6 | 48-6 | 24-5 14-4 3°3 
Ontario (ayerage).......... 6-2 | 6-0 | 48-9 | 57-3 | 25-3 13:9] 3-0 
P= -OTLAW AE ine aievere ara 5-9 5-7 | 53-1 | 57-8 | 25-7 14-5 2°8 
22—Brockville........... 6-4 5-6 | 51-0 | 52-7 | 24-5 14-3 3°8 
28 Kingston cijsie cee ee cei 5-7 5-5 | 47-8 | 50-4 | 25-1 12-0 3°4 
24—Belleville............ 6-2 6-2 | 53-7 | 58-1 | 25-4 15-2 3-0 
25—Peterborough........ 5:8 | 5-7 | 49-5 | 52-6 | 24-7 14-7 | 3-2 
26—Oshawa 6-0 5-8 | 47-0 | 68-7 | 26-2 12-5 3-0 
27—Orillia..... 6-4 6:4 | 57-5 | 55-5 | 24-5 14:6 2:8 
28—Toronto 5-9 5-9 | 49-9 | 55-9 | 24-2 12-0 2:7 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-2 6-2 | 51-8 | 49-8 | 26-5 15-0 3°3 
30—St. Catharines. «+-| 6-0 |] 6-0] 45-7 | 58-7 | 23-3 13-0 | 3-0 
8i—Hamilton,.......scciee- 6-1 5-9 | 48-9 | 62-6 | 24-9 11:5 3-0 
32—Brantiord...........5 6-2 6-1 | 50-1 | 58-2 | 24-2 12-8 3-5 
Om eel bun aevcbare eittiel terete 6-2 6-0 | 48-9 | 54-8 | 24-7 13-8 3-2 
B4— Guelph wives seecsese at 6-0 6-0 | 51-7 | 55-7 | 25-7 13-6 2-8 
35—Kitchener... 6-3 6-3 | 35-9 | 54-2 | 24-4 13-3 2-9 
386—Woodstock........... 6-1 5-8 | 49-3 | 57-8 | 24-5 12:8 | 2-7 
OU OULALOLCaaisiess faeces 6-0 | 5-9 | 49-4 | 55-9 | 24-7 13-2] 3-0 
BS—LONGONS aeiiasies fod sier 6-0 5-9 | 52-2 | 58-0 | 25-8 13-6 3-0 
89—St. Thomas.......... 6-7 6-6 | 55-0 | 60-0 | 24-3 14-3 2:6 
40—Chatham......5...0+<« 6-0 5-9 | 51-0 | 55-0 | 23-3 13-2 3-0 
Gi TICLS OL Yate eles as es essere < 5-6 5-4 | 45-0 | 55-7 | 25-7 14-1 3-0 
4 DAT Asesesealeesneaeee 6-4 6-2 | 49-2 | 61-2 | 25-0 13-2 2°5 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6:8 6-4 | 53-0 | 60-0 | 25-0 13-3 2-6 
44—North Bay.. 6-4 6-2 | 55-2 | 57-6 | 26-7 15-6 3-3 
45—Sudbury..... 6-7 | 6-4 | 47-2 | 62-6 | 26-2 16-6 | 2-6 
46—Cobalt....... 6-9 6-2 | 48-3 | 59-6 | 26-0 15-2 3-6 
47—Timmins...... iereie ria 71 6-7 | 38-8 | 56-7 | 25-8 16-7 | 3-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie......| 6-0 6-0 | 40-0 | 60-0 | 29-0 15-0 2-5 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-0 | 5-7] 40-9 | 58-6 | 26-6 15:0 | 2-8 
50—Fort William......... 6-3 6-0 | 49-2 | 60-0 | 26-7 13:5 2.6 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-9 "-§ | 45-0 | 52-3 | 26-0 14:0} 3-0 
b1=—Winnipegsy ss. acces 7-0 7-2 | 43-2 | 60-3 | 25-6 13-3 3-0 
O2—Brandon jenese.sdecs os 6-8 6-7 | 46-7 | 54-2 | 26-3 14:6 3-0 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-6] 6-6 | 46-0 | 58-4 | 26-7 19-5 3-1 
d= Repinas ae .ce dese 6-2 5-9 | 50-3 | 60-6 | 25-7 20-0a} 2-9 
54—Prince Albert. . . 6-6 7-4 | 42-1] 59-6 | 29-0 19-28] 3-4 
55—Saskatoon...... --./| 6-8 | 6-5 | 48-7 | 56-3 | 26-0 18-7a]} 2-9 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-6 6-6 | 48-1 | 57-3 | 26-2 20-2a| 3-2 
Alberta (average).......... 6-5 | 6-2] 41-9 | 49-7 | 25-8 18-8 | 3-3 
57—Medicine Hat........ ane 7:3 | 43-0 | 52-0 | 29-0 22-8a| 3-6 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7-0 6-5 | 36-2 | 42-5 | 25-0 22-5a) 3-5 
59—Edmonton........... 6-3 6-0 | 46-1 | 51-7 | 24-6 16-la} 3-2 
60—Calgary...........05 6-1 5-6 | 44-2 | 50-8 | 25-5 17-6a} 3:3 
61—Lethbridge........... 5-9 5-7 | 40-0 | 51-7 | 25-0 15-0a} 2-9 
British Columbia(average)| 6-0 5-7 | 45-1 | 50-5 | 27-2 22°3 3-4 
62—Permiess 25.0. 5008 05 71 7-0 | 51-0 | 55-0 | 27-0 15-6a} 3-4 
GS —=INGIBON tet ais. a siersinels 6-4 5:9 | 45-5 | 56-9 | 28-3 29-6aj 4-0 
64 Tirail ee ateiciars «6 ce eiv are 6-1 5-8 | 48-7 | 58-8 | 25-0 25-0a] 3-1 
65—New Westminster...| 5-3 5-1 | 39-3 | 42-3 | 27-0 20-2a) 2-9 
66—Vancouver........... 5:2 | 4-9 | 42-71] 45-9 | 25-1 19-7a} 3-2 
67—Victoria,..... 6-6 6-0 | 42-3 | 45-3 | 26-0 20-1lal 3-3 
68—Nanaimo 5:7 | 5-7 | 47-1 | 47-1 | 29-0 24-2a) -3-7 
69—Prince Rupert........ 5-8 5:4 ° 43-8 ' 52-5 | 30-0 23-8a! 3-4 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 








Cream of tartar, 
per lb. 
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Starch, laundry, 
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Soap, laundry, 


standard, per bar 
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Anthracite coal, 
per ton 


$ 
15-991 


4 
14-50-15-00 
15-00-15 -25 


15-00-15 -50 
14-50-15-50 


16-50g 
15-00-15-50 

16-50 
17-00-17-50 

18-50 
17-50-18-00 
15-50-16-00 
17-00-17-50 
16-50-17-00 





c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted 


coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15¢. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). n. Houses witb 
pany houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. P ( ) 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1931. 
" Wood . Rent 
e Salree|s 
6 g 2 & |2s 4 Six-roomed 
2 £ aS) 4 oy © ey e 18S] 53 2 gS | house with 
£8 3 Ss 23 HE ba5 aac ex ee Sb a8s incomplete 
a* $ = ~a8 &8 ays Se8 | |Sel5e66_ | modern 
Ee A BE | BEE | 28 | 288 | SER | @ [28] 2Ea28 | venion 
9 oO jan] to ° ° oe 3 32 Raton! ro eniences, 
= a D a Ors a per month 
Sah $ $ $ tee if Pearge tlie 
9-361 12-345) 11-717 13-881 8-600 10-460 36l29.8 | t0.: Be : 
9-230 11-800 9-000 10-500 6-500 8-000 8000 Le ine 31.088 18a 
7-65 | 9+20-9-60 6-00 7-09 5-00 6200 tye yy- 33-35 [12 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
righ we We ae ee | 6-00 10-00 5-00 8-00 “4-00 12 20-00 14-00.| 2 
9-25 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 5 110-00-2 : 3 
15 |10-00-20-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
11-00 10-10 15-00 16-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 10 }30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 
10-00-12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 10 25-00} 20-00 5 
8-50-9-75 |12-50-13-50d 9-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 5-00 [30 {12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 ; 
10-50 12-75 9-50 10-50 6:75 7-50 7-50c(30 {10 _|21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 ; 
10-813 13-000 9-875 11-125 6-500 8-250 5-700)29-8 |10-8 25-750 19-250 
10-50-12-50¢ 13 -00g 9-00¢ 10-00¢ 7-00g 8- 00g, s 0e [13 5 -00-40.00 20-00-25 -00 8 
11-00-12-50 |12-00-14-00 |13.00-16.00|14-00-17-00 |6-00-8-00 | 7-50-10-00 | 8-00-9-00 ]30 {10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 ACO |e 4-80-6-40c}29 ‘| 10 25-00 18-00 |10 
02003 |ccition: 3442 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 3-00 130 10 138-00 15-00 [11 
8-984 12-750} 13-210 14-294 9-250 10-056 9-653)27-2 | i0-4 23-833 15-250 
10-00 12-00]  14-67c 14-67e| — 12-00e 12-00c 12-00¢ 8-3|27-00-35-00 2 
8-00-10-00 14-00 15-00 16-00ce| 12-00 14-00¢ 12- 10 |30-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 13 
9-00 ee ts 10-00 12-00 8-00 10-00 12-00 }30 —|10_|20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
Suite eae Ss 10-50 12-09 8-00 12:20. ie 25 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
BRON pas, falas) 50, lets otmgni seats) o\fteei chee pie e's. PASC cathe skelinitsh chee! * Ba ee terse oll - 00-24. -00-15- 
7:50 |10-50-11-50 12-00 16-00 8-00 9-00 9-00e| 28 10 38 00-33 00 15-00-2800 7 
ee #300 (eee. WB OGl. Leas. 4-50¢ 3-00c\20  |t0-15} «13-00 “3-00 |18 
10-00 |12-00-12-50 |15.00-16-00]16-00-18-00 |9-50-10-00]11-00-12-00 ]12-00-16-00c}30  |10 |25-00 40-00 |16-00 25-00 19 
8-25 |13-00 13-50 |  14-796e 16-00e 7-00 8-00 7-50c}28 {10 | 22-00-30-00 |12-00-22-00 |20 
10-451 11-536) 12-972 15-453 9-722 11-788 10-575}27-9 | 9-4] 29-046] 21-050 
9-25 |12-50-13-50 12-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 7-00 [30 [13 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
SOU sae eee 17-80cl «aor a (ASUc Meee ee oe 25 {10 |20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-50 12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00 |28 |10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
11-00 11-50 12-00 13-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 130 |10_|25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 |30 8.3] 20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
10-00 9-95 16-00 16-50 12-00 13-00 9-00 |27 8 [20-00 30-00 |15-00 20-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 12-50 11-00 12-50 8-00 9-50 7-72e}30 — |10_|22-09-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
11-25 11-50 Y-6 ep) 13-00 14-00 13-00 }29 8-7 2500-40-00 |20-00-25-00 28 
£ g£ 5 +3) 25-00-30: - 00-23 - 2 
g 9-00-11-002¢ gz g£ g Z 12-002 20s 8 3: 60-35.00 2) .00-25-00 30 
9-00 11-00 15-00 17-00 12-50 13-00 12-00 }25 | 8-3]25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
11-75 ASB 0 | eee TOO eee 13-00 8-348c 10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 [32 
10-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-09 12-00c}23 {10 95-00 }16-00-20-00 |33 
11-25-13-25 |-9-50-11-50 14-00 15-00 10-00 TS U0t lene 25  |10 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
10-00 11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 4: 00) || eee nee eee 30 8-3]30-00. 40-00 |25-00-28-00 |35 
10-00-12-00 10-00 12-00 15-00¢ 9-00 10: 600|4. samc cee 0  |t0 |27-00-30-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
10-75-11-00 |11-00-12-50 16-00 (S200) | eee sce 14-00 17-00 |25 8-3] 30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
10-00-11-50 |11-00-11-50 |.......... 18-00c|.......... 11-25¢ 11-25 |22 8 |30-00-45-00 }17-00-30-00 |38 
9-00 |10-25-11-50|.......... aie see kone Re anc 12-00c}25 [10 |.0-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
10-00-11-00 |10-00-11-00 |.......... 0 00d| eee 18-00¢] 9-00-15-00c|28 [10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
8-002 10-00g zg  |22-00-¢c & g g  |16-00-c & g|12-00-c & 2/30 8 |30-00-45-00 |25-00-30-00 /41 
9-50 SOO Rehce as 1600) | vac o oh 10-00 10-00 |30 9 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 |28 9-7|20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 [43 
dO DOU. Seek 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 |35 {10 |30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 44 
12-00-13-50 T3CHO Necb tier oe 16 O0-17e25¢) «vee on cnn 10-50-15 -00¢ 12-75 }30 ~~ ‘| 10 n 25-00 |45 
13-00 |11-00-15-00 12-00 13-50c|_ 12-00 | 9-00-12-00c]............ 30 110 22-00 14-00 |46 
PROS 4R OMIT: 50215200) | ese... <|ateiae a cpomiees 5-00-6-00 | 7-50-9-00 |............ 35 (09 D 20-00-30-00 147 
11-00 i oul oe HOE CON Pec nect: 9-75 6-O0cl...... )8 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-11-00 3-00 9-50 11-00¢ 9-00 ROLO0C| nnd. 35 [10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 49 
9-00-11-00 |10-25-12-50 9-00 10-00 8-00 07001 hee ane: 30  |t0 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 50 
10-750 150625 eee Re Rae a 9-250 10-125 8-500]33-0 | lL-4 32-500 24-500 
12-00 1B eb ON Ee aoc ME... de5s bs 10-50 11-50 9-00 131 |13 ]30-00-45-00 }20-00-30-00 |51 
7-00-12-00 |14-00-17-50 12-00 12-75 8-00 8-75 8-00 |35 LO }25-00-30-00 [18-00-20-00 52 
9-8 17-125 8-000 11-500 6-500 9-750 11-500/32-5 [10-6 32-500 21-875 
10-00-13-00 754 | ie es 18200" ee ts 10-00-12-00 13-00 |25  |t0 |30-00-45-00 |25-03-30-00 |53 
9-00-10-00 19-00 6-50 8-00 5-00 a) ee ee 35 {11-6} 25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00 17-80f 9-50 11-00 8-00 8-50 8:50 135 8-2130-00-35-00 }20-00-25-00 |55 
9-50 167008 eemee. <= {2:00el Me oe 13-00¢ 13-00c)35 {10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |56 
6-750 13000 |b eer, See Fee | REALE (02667 ae 30-3 0-3 30-875 21-375 : 
. : fe z z z g 27-50 20-00 |5 
SCOT A Etna et aaeree 12" 00i| See sae te Spats r r 58 
5-00-6-00h AOEOO! Il -pba ie cor |bceatenad se 6-00 00cm see cuee 33-35 110 35-00 25-00 |59 
8-50-11-00h 5 CUS lec Pe | [cae ar io ae TD s006| heretics 2 to 25-00-37-00 |20-00-25-00 |60 
CNG OLIN hs SPREE | RL Ae RED, NIT Sate THLE ESPN olen cok 03 , 30-00 18-00 |61 
9-854 10.966 | steel eeellis: onanatind: 9-500 9-750 4-854]35-8} | 12- 26-563 20-812 
PROT CNTE | ce toe ene es tee: 12-00 16-00 5-00 37 {15 20-00 18-00 |62 
PSST 150) | Adee A LIECOLI beens Roca cate eran 9-50 1215 Me et: 10 | 13-£]22-00-31-00 |20-00-25-00 |63 
FE =10200) ledipenISeDOH Miscrcegied lance aasSamns 9-00 fiik OO! |e mee cae 15 12 }32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
9-79-11-00 Pra eee AGEN SE ne he 5-00 4: 10 }18-00-22-00 |12-00- 18-00 |65 
Becht cde Mnyd 102505 |e ote Me mallee oe x cenae | Shaaeereges 755 5-00 135 9 27-50 24-00 |66 
Ma O0 || Seem, 60: OUmliass vases Aline saan eels 7-50 10-00¢ 4-77¢}29 [13 |20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
Secon: 771 Monn eae |Meat OS I tate 6-00 5-50 135. |13-3]22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
Sine era aman ee Ania | Paes, Males cab n ee lil, aiBtece nde a ier ¢ 35 15 3)-00-40-00 120-00-30-00 169 














d. Higher price for petroleum coke. 
conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some 

















f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h.Lignite. j.In British Columbia 


at $35. p. Mining company houses $20, other $40-$60. r. Com- 
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ERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
ete OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











Commodities Com- July | July | July | July| July| June} July 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925! 1926} 1927) 1928) 1929] 1930} 1931] 1931 
*All'commodities. 0.0 «cece «tees 502 | 64-0/127-4/155-9/110-0| 97-3] 98-0]102-6]100-1} 98-5} 96-0] 97-2) 85-3] 72-2] 71-7 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 124 | 58-1/127-9]167-0}103-5| 86-2] 83-7/100-6/100-8)104-1| 92-6] 96-9] 78-5) 58-7) 57-6 
Le eee eng spots Eredar 74 | 70-9}127-1|145-1]109-6} 96-0] 95-0]100-3] 99-1] 98-4/108-3]108-5| 93-5) 70-8] 71-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles an ex- 

tilerProductas..+ ce aaeniaee 60 | 58-2/157-1]176-5) 96-0}101-7|116-9]112-5}100-1] 92-2] 94-2) 91-5] 80-8] 75-2] 74-2 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
(Paper near octsieiees 44 63-9} 89-1)154-4/129-4/106-3/113-0)101-6)100-6) 98-8] 98-2] 93-9] 87-6] 80-2] 79-6 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 | 68-9)156-7/168-4/128-0)104-6/115-8]104-5] 99-3] 96-5] 92-7] 93-8) 90-8] 87-4] 87-1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products...0./5..4..- 15 | 98-4/141-9}135-5] 97-1} 97-3] 95-3}103-9]100-0} 89-9] 91-7] 98-5} 75-8] 62-7) 62-5 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Prod uctstenes.necaciccnen: 73 | 56-8) 82-3)112-1/116-6}107-0}104-4|100-3) 99-1] 93-9] 91-3] 93-4] 90-4] 84-8] 85-1 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UC USH enenion ee ciserene 73 | 63-4/118-7)141-5]117-0}105-4/104-4] 99-6/100-4] 98-5] 95-2) 95-8] 92-8! 86-6] 86-8 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9/107-0}140-0)108-0} 95-1) 93-7] 97-2] 99-3] 94-9] 95-2] 94-7] 87-7] 76-2] 76-0 
Foods, beverages and to- 
ACCOM ataccmiits sae niet 116 | 61-8)119-4)151-0}105-4] 90-2} 91-2} 97-7} 98-9] 99-0] 99-6} 99-7] 90-5] 70-1] 69-9 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 62-2) 91-4]126-3}111-4]161-4] 97-0] 96-5] 99-5} 92-2) 92-2] 91-3] 85-9] 80-2] 80-0 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 851 67-4/131-5]163-1}112-8} 99-1] 97-8]104-9]101-3]100-9] 96-9]100-6] 81-5] 68-2) 67-4 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-1) 80-4/108-6}113-8}104-1/102-5| 99-2] 96-8] 97-2] 92-4] 94-9] 91-2] 89-1] 89-1 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 69-1)138-3]170-4)112-6] 98-2) 97-1]105-5|101-8]101-3] 97-4]101-3] 80-4] 65-9] 65-0 
Building and construction 
TMB COCIAIS eee rae nee 97 | 67-0)100-9}144-0)122-8/108-7/111-9]102-9]100-0] 96-7] 97-9] G8-9] 89-5] 83-3] 83-3 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 69-5/147-2]176-6]110-2} 95-8) 93-7}106-2|102-2/102-3] 97-3]101-3| 78-4] 62-0! 61-0 
Classi hed according to origin— 
arm— 
AN ICV os sian aicieserater ere sistelsve 167 58-2}131-3]169-5/103-4| 89-1) 89-3]102-3|100-2/102-1] 91-9] 94-8] 76-4] 59-0! 58-0 
MB APAMIIODA SUL cn sce sovelereies esate 90 704/129 -9}146-6)109-6] 95-5} 95-6/100-6) 98-3} 96-9]104-2]104-4] 89-6] 70-9] 71-6 
Farm (Canadian)......... 59 62-6/182-7/161-4)102-6] 86-6] 79-8]100-3]100-8/106-6] 99-3/107-6| 79-8] 56-9] 55-4 

DIPS Marinetaeeconcccenea cee. 16 64-4/111-1/111-7] 91-6] 91-9} 83-6] 98-3]100-5] 99-1) 97-4]103-3] 93-3] 74-9] 72-5 
PUES ROnestateerctertan cctters Sawer 52 63-9} 89-1]154-4]129-4}106-3]113-0]101-6]100-5] 98-8] 98-1] 93-8] 87-3] 80-2] 79-5 
Vea Mime nalonn.« Seisieisteceteiciscts 183 67-0}111-3}131-4/117-6}105-8}105-8]101-6| 99-8] 93-3] 90-7] 93-3] 87-4] 80-3] 80-1 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 63 -8}120-7/155-7|107-5] 94-8] 91-1]100-8| 99-8/102-0} 96-2/101-6] 80-0] 61-9} 60-8 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 

Lye) Seles evitstosaitte, se steerer cise 276 | 64-8/127-6]156-8)/116-7/100-5]103-1/103-8] 99-7] 96-3] 94-8] 93-1] 85-8] 74-2] 74-3 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 936) 

1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of figures 
in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 1924, 
105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 99-0; 
1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 19380, 92-3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128°5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127-6. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166-9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1980, 








158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost of 
Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been aver- 
aged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8: 1902, 
125-8; 1903, 125+2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 
1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 
105:7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 
1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


The downward movement in beef prices, in 
progress since June, 1930, was continued in 
July, sirloin steak averaging 28-8 cents per 
pound, as compared with 28-9 cents in June, 
and 38 cents in June, 1930; round steak 23-7 
cents per pound in July, 24-1 cents in June, 
and 32:9 cents in June, 1930; amd rib roast 
21-7 cents per pound in July, 22-2 cents in 
June, and 30-8 cents in June, 1930. Veal was 
down from an average of 17-8 cents per pound 
in June to 17-5 cents in July. Fresh pork was 
slightly higher at an average price of 22-2 
cents per pound. Salt pork and bacon were 
lower, the former averaging 22-6 cents per 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





\ 
Fuel 





— Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-} All 

Light ing ries | items* 
Dec. 1914)... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 ' 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dee. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923...: 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 1517 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dee. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1930.... 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930.... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930.... 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930.... 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930.... 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930.... 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930.... 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Noy. 1930.... 140 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan, 1931.... 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931.... i29 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931.... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
mpr, 1931... 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931.... 116 154 169 137 164 141 
June 1931.... 111 153 159 137 164 139 
July 1931.... 110 154 159 131 163 137 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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pound and the latter 29-2 cents per pound. 
In fresh fish, cod steak, halibut and whitefish 
were lower. Lard averaged 14:6 cents per 
pound in July, as compared with 15-2 cents 
in Jume and 21:3 cents in July, 1980. 

Eggs were slightly higher, fresh being up 
from an average of 23-8 cents per dozen in 
June to 24:4 cents in July, and cooking from 
19-8 cents per dozen in June to 20°3 cents in 
July. These prices compare with 36-2 cents 
per dozen in July, 19380, for fresh eggs, and 
32:7 cents for cooking. Milk was down in the 
average from 10:8 cents per quart in June to 
10-6 cents in July. Lower prices were reported 
from New Glasgow, Fredericton, Three Rivers, 
St. Hyacinthe, Saskatoon, Medicine Hat, Leth- 
bridge and Vancouver. Dairy butter was down 
in the average from 23-7 cents per pound in 
June to 23-3 cents in July, and creamery from 
27-6 cents per pound in June to 26-8 cents in 
July. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price of 
6:2 cents per pound. Onions were higher in 
most localities, the price averaging 7-5 cents 
per pound in July, as compared with 7 cents 
an June. Potatoes were practically unchanged, 
averaging $1.02 per ninety pounds. Granu- 
lated sugar was unchanged at an average price 
of 6°2 cents per pound. Anthracite coal ad- 
vanced in the average from $15.76 per ton in 
June to $15.90 in July. Increased quotations 
were reported from Halifax, Fredericton, Sorel, 
Montreal, Hull, Ottawa, Orillia, Toronto, St. 
Catharines, Brantford, Galt, Kitchener, Lon- 
don, St. Thomas, Sarnia, and Sudbury. Coke 
was down from an average price of $12.48 per 
ton in June to $12.35 in July. Rent was down 
in the average because of lower quotations for 
Windsor, Ontario, Winnipeg and Regina. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statisties. 

Grain prices, for the most part, declined dur- 
ing the month, No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash 
wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, 
averaging 57:3 cents per bushel, as compared 
with 60-7 cents in June and 95:1 cents in July, 
1930. The low price for the month was 523 
cents per bushel, reached on the 25th. The 
more favourable weather conditions in western 
Canada, the German financial crisis and the 
pressure from supplies of Russian wheat were 
said to be the causes of the lower prices. In 
coarse grains, western barley was down from 
an average of 32-9 cents per bushel in June 
to 32°3 cents in July; western oats from 29°8 
cents per bushel in June to 29-4 cents in July; 
and rye from 35-5 cents per bushel in June to 
32-7 cents in July. Flax advanced from $1.07 
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per bushel to $1.18. Flour at Toronto was 
slightly lower at $5 per barrel. Both bran and 
shorts were considerably lower, the former de- 
clining from $17.94 per ton to $16.46, and the 
latter from $18.98 per ton to $1746. Raw 
sugar at New York advanced from $1.30 per 
ewt. to $1.50, and granulated at Montreal from 
$4.47 per hundred pounds to $4.56. The higher 
prices were said to be due to the smaller crop 
harvested in Cuba as compared with a year 
ago and to the reduced estimate of the Java 
crop. ‘Ceylon rubber was up in the average 
from 6-1 cents per pound to 6-3 cents. Santos 
coffee at Toronto was down from 14:3 cents 
per pound to 14 cents. In live stock, good 
steers at Toronto advanced from $5.85 per 
hundred pounds to $6.02 and at Winnipeg from 
$5.22 per hundred pounds to $5.57. Hogs also 
advanced, the price at Toronto being up from 
$8.56 per hundred pounds to $9.07, and at 
Winnipeg from $7.61 per hundred pounds to 
$8.07. Lambs were substantially lower, the 
price at Toronto being down from $11.04 per 
hundred pounds to $9.36, at Winnipeg from 
$8.98 per hundred pounds to $7.64, and at 
Montreal from $10.38 per hundred pounds to 
$8.02. Veal calves were down from $6.88 per 
hundred pounds to $6.67. In raw furs, both 
beaver and red fox were lower, the former be- 
ing down from $15.75-$19.50 per skin to $14.75- 
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$18.25, and the latter from $9.25-$13 per skin 
to $8.25-$11. The price of lynx skins advanced 
from $20.50-$27.50 per skin to $21.50-$31.50. 
Creamery butter at Montreal advanced from 
an average price of 23-3 cents per pound to 
24 cents, and at Toronto from 23-4 cents per 
pound to 24-2 cents. Fresh eggs at Toronto 
were up from 21-6 cents per dozen to 22-9 
cents. The price of raw cotton at New York 
was up from an average of 9-1 cents per 
pound to 9°3 cents. Raw silk at New York 
advanced from $2.60 per pound to $2.95. The 
advance was said to be due to a decline in 
world production of silk. and to a substantial 
increase in consumption. In lumber prices, 
select Canadian white pine was down from 
$100 per thousand board feet to $90, soft maple 
from $50 per thousand board feet to $48, and 
plain red oak from $80 per thousand board 
feet to $75. Scrap steel was down from $9.50 
per ton to $850,and scrap iron from $12 per 
ton to $11. Im non-ferrous metals, copper at 
Montreal declined from $968 per hundred 
pounds to $9.39, and copper wire bars at New 
York from $8 per hundred pounds to $7.75. 
Tin and silver prices were higher, the former 
advancing from 25-3 cents per pound to 26-8 
cents and the latter from 27-3 cents per ounce 
to 28-3 cents. Anthracite coal at Toronto ad- 
vanced from $13.12 per ton to $13.34. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


TH following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movements 
of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of the cost of living are 
from official sources unless otherwise stated. 
The authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. The latest 
quarterly table showing cost of living and 
wholesale prices index numbers for various 
countries appeared in the Lanour Gazerre for 
July. 

Great Britain 


WHo.ersaLy Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 62°1 
for June, a decline of 1-1 per cent for the 
month, and of 14-5 per cent since June, 1930. 
As compared with May, the food group as a 
whole was unchanged, declines in cereals and 
meat and fish being offset by advamces in 
other foods. Non-foods declined 1-7 per cent, 
the principal falls occurring in wool and cot- 
ton, while other textiles showed a slight ad- 
vance; metals and minerals and miscellaneous 
commodities were also lower than in May. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 82-6 at the end of. June, an 


advance of 0-5 per cent for the month. The 
food group was unchanged, an advance in 
vegetable food being counteracted by declines 
in animal food and the sugar, coffee and tea 
group. Non-foods advanced 1-0 per cent due 
to increases in minerals and textiles. 

Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 147 at July 1, an increase of 1-4 per 
cent for the month. Foods advanced 2-4 per 
cent due largely to the use of the new crop of 
potatoes at higher prices than old potatoes. 
The other groups were unchanged from the 
previous month. 

¥rance 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Bureau, on the base 
1914=100 (gold basis) was 97 for June, show- 
ing no change from the May level. There 
were increases in the sugar, coffee, cocoa group, 
minerals and metals and textiles, while vege- 
table foods and miscellaneous materials were 
lower. 

Germany 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 

the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
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=100, was 112-3 for June, a decline of 0-9 per 
cent for the month. Agricultural products de- 
clined 1-7 per cent, colonial products 0-4 per 
cent, industrial raw materials and semi-manu- 
factured goods 0-5 per cent and manufactured 
goods 0-4 per cent. 


Cost or Livinec—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913-1914 
=100, was 137-8 for June, an advance of 0-4 
per cent for the month due to an increase of 
0-8 per cent in food; heat and light, clothing 
and sundries were all lower and rent was un- 
changed. 

Italy 


WHOLESALE Pricks—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
1913=100 (pre-war currency) was 92-1 for 
June, a decline of 2-2 per cent for the month. 
Every group showed declines from the May 
level. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base June, 1927= 
100, was 83:31 for May, a decline of 1-4 per 
cent for the month. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—-The Annalist index 
number, on the base 1913=100, was 101-9 for 
July, an advance of 0-7 per cent for the 


Accident Rates in 


Coal Mines—A nation-wide canvass of coal 
mines to determine the number and causes of 
non-fatal accidents in 1930 is being conducted 
by the United States Bureau of Mines. Re- 
ports have already been received from half of 
the ‘operating companies. Figures already com- 
piled show that 270,000 bituminous miners and 
62,000 anthracite miners were employed in 
1930 to produce 275,000,000 tons of soft coal 
and 27,000,000 tons of anthracite. The men 
averaged 195 work days in bituminous mines 
and 204 work days in anthracite mines. Aver- 
age daily output of coal per employee was 
5-2 tons in bituminous mines and 2:1 tons 
in anthracite mines. With this production, 
the returns for bituminous mines show 2-6 
deaths and 142 non-fatal injuries for each 
million tons of coal produced; in anthracite 
mines there were 7°8 deaths and 530 non- 
fatal injuries for each million tons of out- 
put. 
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month. Advances were noted in farm pro 
ducts, food products, textile products and 
metals, and declines in fuels, building ma- 
terials, chemicals and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties. 

Dun’s index number of wholesale commodity 
quotations proportioned to the per capita con- 
sumption of each of the many articles included, 
was 145,598 at August 1, a decline of 0-6 per 
cent for the month. All food products de- 
clined 3-3 per cent due to lower prices for 
wheat, corn, pork, dairy and garden products. 
Clothing was higher due to advances in wool 
and in hides. Metals and miscellaneous com-~ 
modities showed httle change for the month. 


Cosr or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923=100, was 85-9 for June, a decline of 
1-2 per cent for the month. Fuel and lght 
were unchanged, but all other groups were in- 
cluded in the decline. 

The index number of the Department of 
Labour and Industries of Massachusetts, on 
the base 19183=100, was 140-2 for June, a de- 
cline of 0-6 per cent for the month. Declines 
were registered in food, clothing and sundries, 
while shelter and fuel and light were un- 
changed. 


the United States 


Assuming an 8-hour day at all mines, the 
records show 95 accidents of all kinds, both 
fatal and non-fatal, for each million man- 
hours of work performed at bituminous mines 
and 144 accidents for each million man-hours 
at anthracite mines, according to the Bureau. 
These figures are based on reports covering 
all “lost-time” accidents, which means all 
accidents that disabled an employee for more 
than the remainder of the day on which the 
accident occurred. 

For each death in bituminous mines the re- 
turns thus far received reveal 54 non-fatal 
injuries; corresponding records for anthracite 
mines show 68 injuries for every fatality. 
Bituminous mines produced 378,000 tons of 
coal for each fatality and 7,000 tons for each 
non-fatal injury. The production in anthra- 
cite mines, averaged 128,000 tons for each 
fatality and 1,900 tons for each injury. 
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DUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
alpen QUARTER OF 1931 


ee number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases included with fatal accidents by 
workmen’s compensation boards, etc., and 
also fatalities to persons incidental to the 
pursuit of their occupations), which were re- 
corded in the Department as occurring during 
the second quarter of 1931, was 283, there be- 
ing 84 in April, 105 in May and 94 in June. 

The report for the first quarter of 1931 was 
given in the Lasour Gazertn, May, page 613. 
In the second quarter of 1980, 402 fatal acci- 
dents were recorded (Lasour Gazzrrn, August, 
1930, page 983). The supplementary list of 
fatal industrial accidents on pages.......... 
contain 5 fatalities for 1980 and 15 for the first 
quarter of 1931. In this series of reports it is 
the custom to record industrial accidents un- 
der the dates of their occurrence, and fatal 
industrial diseases under the dates on which 
they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada, from cer- 
tain other official sources and from the 
correspondents of the Lasour Gazerre. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the second quarter of 
1931 were as follows:—agriculture, 34; logging, 
26; fishing and trapping, 4; mining, non-fer- 
rous smelting and quarrying, 41; manufactur- 
ing, 83; construction, 48; electric light and 
power, 10; transportation and public utilities, 
46; trade, 7; finance, 2; service, 32. 

Of the mining accidents, 18 were in “ metal- 
liferous mining,” 20 in “coal mining,” and 3 
in “non-metallic mineral mining and quarry- 
ing, n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 2 were 

in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 2 
in “animal foods,” 2 in “textiles and cloth- 
ing,” 2 in “wood products,” 7 in “saw and 
planing mill products,” 3 in “ pulp, paper and 
paper products,” 3 in “iron, steel and pro- 
ducts,” 7 in “non-metallic mineral products,” 
and 5 in “chemical and allied products.” 
F In construction there were 29 fatalities in 
‘ buildings and structures,” 3 in “ shipbuild- 
ing,” 6 in “highway and bridge,” and 10 in 
“miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 22 fatalities in “steam railways,” 10 in 
“water transportation,” 1 in “air transporta- 
tion,” 8 in “local transportation,” 1 in “stor- 
age,” and 4 in “telegraphs and telephones.” 


In trade there was one fatality in “ whole- 
sale,” and 6 in “ retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 21 were in “ pub- 
lic administration,” 1 in “recreational,” 3 in 
“custom and repair,” 4 in “personal and do- 
mestic,” and 3 in “professional establish- 
ments.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives during 
the period under review. Accidents involving 
the loss of two or more lives were as follows: 

On May 11, six coal miners were killed at 
River Hebert, N.S., by an explosion in the 
mine; and on April 14, two men suffocated 
following an explosion of gas in a coal mine 
near Edmonton, Alberta. 

On June 26, four men employed in the mix- 
ing house of an explosives plant at Nobel, 
Ontario, lost their lives in an explosion while 
mixing nitro-glycerine. : 

Two men engaged in shipbuilding at 
Meteghan, NS., lost their lives on May 28, 
when a tank exploded in the engine room. 

On June 30, a trucker and his helper were 
killed when a train struck their truck near 
Tatamagouche, NS. 

On April 19, a mounted police constable 
and his guide broke through the ice during 
the break-up near York Factory, Manitoba, 
and were drowned. 

On June 8, the commander of a govern- 
ment steamer and two other members of the 
crew were drowned from a canoe in the 
Metagaion River, Que. 

Two labourers at a hospital at Lampman, 
Sask., were overcome by poisonous gas while 
cleaning a cesspool about June 4. 


Supplementary List of Accidents 


The supplementary list of accidents occur- 
ring during the first quarter of 1931, to be 
found after the main table of accidents, con- 
tains 15 fatalities, of which 3 were in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 7 in 
manufacturing, 1 in construction, 3 in trans- 
portation and public utilities and 1 in ser- 
vice. Three of these accidents occurred in 
January, 6 in February and 6 in March. Con- 
cluding the lists is a supplementary list of 
accidents occurring during 1930 which con- 
tains 5 fatalities, of which 3 were in manu- 
facturing, 1 in construction and 1 in trans- 
portation and public utilities. One of these 
accidents occurred in May, 1 in June, 1 in 
July and 2 in December. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 








Trade or Industry Locality 
AGRICULTURE AND STocK- 
Raisinc— 
Farm owner..........- Near Pickering, Ont........ 
Chester iN} Sten ccensaaeeces 
Near Tompkins, Sask....... 
Near Guelph, Ont.......... 





Farmer's daughter. :.. 
PI IGE Seca aveate:s of telcs 


ADICTS s Seratsves,dacieicis 


armband sree sciss o«s 





I APINET Ae esiciemisieeeeee 
Farmer... 





Loceinc— 
Tractor driver......... 


MHD LOE els stele sare santas lato 


River driver.......... 
RT VOP OTIVOL. « .sesc > 0:6 





River driver.......... 
River Ariver.. 22% «sso 







HOLL OF c/s lees oeieieenre 
OP BOL femmiclnctiete ce sales 
Chokerman........... 
Logger...... Akon ass 
FOR CLIVE ietela «/e'slaa 0s 


.|Rosetown District, Sask. 


../Gatineau River, Que. 
.|Dalton Mills, Ont..... 





Near Ettington, Sask....... 
Near Dauphin, Man......... 


Near Mission, B.C.......... 
Near Perth, Ont............ 


Near Kerrobert, Sask...... 
CopetowaxtOnt2itteen. Poe. 


Near Oungre, Sask.......... 
Near Canora, Sask.......... 
Near Greenfield, Ont....... 
Consecon;, Ont Mei ees. vee. 





Near Fleming, Sask........ 
Near Macgregor, Man....... 


Near Vanguard, Sask....... 
Near Minto, Man........... 


Near Canora, Sask.......... 
Near Tecumseh, Ont....... 


Dalhousie Mills, Que........ 
Near Seaforth, Ont......... 


Heath Pelham, Ont......... 
Near Windsor, Ont.......... 
Near Gladstone, Man....... 
Near Birnie, Man........... 
Near Ituna, Sask........... 
Grenville Co., Ont.......... 
Haywood District, Man.... 
Appishy Ont; .< meetoe. 
Near Leroy, Sask........... 


Near Strathcona, Ont....... 
Agassiz, B.C 


Near Cochrane, Ont........ 


Kissinger; sb. Go. ieeemines «ee 
Port AlbernisBi@iies.t...6. 
Oromocto River, N.B...... 
Lac des Anglais, Que........ 


Fullum Creek, Ont......... 
Lac-a-l’Epaule, Que......... 
Elk Bay, B.C 





Quinn Creek, Que........... 
MoomiRiversOntsisscascn ss 


sland Halls, Ont. ..00 07.0.0 


Shelter Bay, B.C........... 
Near Prince Rupert, B.C... 
Fanny Bay, B.C 
Port Alberni, B.C..... ; 
Near Sidmouth, B.C....... 






Ramsaywin, B.C........... 
Near Prince Rupert, B.C... 
Great Central Lake, B.C... 
Campbell River, B.C....... 
Near Maniwaki, Que........ 























OF 1931 
Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Atri 1G Wes ee eveesce Heart seizure while fighting fire which destroyed 
farm house. 

SSEU Slade Fell down well. 

SS MEO nioeaswss Fell on rod of seeder plough. Died April 12. 

& 4 57 |Struck by tree he was pulling down. 

a 6 19 |Dragged when horses bolted. 

LG! Vssguarasases Drowned while drawing water from ditch. 

“2 18 30 |Burned while attempting to rescue farmer’s 
wife after explosion from starting fire with 
kerosene. 

OME 0 PR ates sce: Injured when his truck skidded and overturned 
into ditch. 

<2 50 |Dragged under teeth of harrow when team 

bolted. 

Se BE le teicidecrn a. Crushed while operating tractor. 

E28 70 |Thrown beneath wheels of wagon when team ran 
away. 

May 11 31 |Run over by disc when his horses ran away. 
= Bis 53 |Run over by land packer when horses ran away. 
oD 63 |Gored by bull. 
About 
May 22 45 | Injured when his team ran away. Died May 24. 

SS MRS We ears as Kicked by horse. 

a nS 38 |Accidental discharge of his rifle when he tripped 

while shooting crows. 

OT. 18 |Hooked by cow. Died May 28. 

So RY. 67 |Struck by chain when it slipped while removing 
stone. Died, May 30. 

ss 427 56 |Crushed under falling tree while clearing land. 

eo 65 |Fell into well and was drowned while drawing 
water. 

ss 730 46 |Injured while blasting stone. Died, May 31. 

ey tol 57 {Accidental discharge of rifle while shooting 

ground hogs. 
June 3 70 |Run over by dise harrow when team ran away. 
cea mG 15 |Struck by lightning. 

FeO Se yaietier ae Thrown from wagon when horses ran away. 

ee 10 47 |Thrown from wagon and crushed under wheels. 

Ree ED ae berarersns Fell from wagon. Died June 13. 

a a3 18 | Kicked by horse. 

=) 6 60 |Dragged when horses ran away. 

SF OHO! Nereresven Guence Struck by lightning. 

About 
DUNE 220. lS cisicberiee Fell into well. 
€7 300 35 |Train struck his wagon when team bolted. 
FORA are ree reves Struck by piece of fly wheel of ensilage cutters 
when it burst. 
April 1 31 |Crushed under tractor upon cranking it while in 
gear. 

eR 24 |Log rolled over him. 

cea AL 49 |Crushed by falling tree. 

ea 6 33 |Drowned from log drive. 

2 16 40 |Crushed by logs when released from jam by 
blasting. 

<oaeDd 28 |Fell off raft and was drowned. 

4 30 55 |Fell into river and was drowned. 

May 6 45 |Tree fell on him. 

ei '8 35 |Drowned while going through rapids. 

Eee Or darsteatieisyaia Struck by logs when skidway broke. 

Spay 26 |Fell from logs and was drowned. 

“ 10 38 |Leg caught in choker. 

ae GI 34 |Struck by falling snag. Died May 138. 

About 
May 12 22 |Drowned while driving logs. 

fey 13 22 |Drowned when his boat capsized while breaking 
up log jam. 

15 30 |Drowned when he attempted to swim ashore 
from raft to avoid rapids. 

cee 1s 26 |Struck by tree. Died May 21. 

ff 25 32 |Struck by flying cable. Died May 30. 

June 2 21 |Loaded car ran over him, 
ey oew 45 |Log from truck fell on him. Died June 8. 
About 
June, 4) bcs nonens Struck by falling snag: fractured skull. 
June: 69) feStae-tew ss Struck by log. 

SESE 24 |Struck by log. 

Cm as 26 |Log rolled on him. 

ee 27 35 |Struck by falling snag. 

& 98 24 |Drowned from canoe while trying to break up 





log jam. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age 
FisH1nG AND TRAPPING— a ; 
Member of sealing crew Oa oe Prince Edward] April 5 19 
sland, 
Fisherman ...... 0240 Off Owl's head, N.S........ May 1 40 
ishermam weetteoaacdete Near Cape Sable Island, r 
Fisherman............ Near Port Alberni, B.C.....| “ 31].......... 
Minine, Non-Ferrovs, 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous Mining 
Prospector.......... Beaver Lake, Man.......... Aprile On Wee. terse 
Miner aimiisuinitehaiece 3 ‘Elin Mlons Mant acer eee: cae 25 
Labourer............ Timmins, Onteeee.. oaks sae May 1 33 
Driller vars Frood Mine; Onte.cs.es cca So eae: 28 
Muckertererienech ne. Schumacker, Ont........... Par 22 
Machine runner...... Seman. (On taeacn seer setters fs 516 35 
Miner s.eciaascnises oe inaming.Ontacensacee sane. Sas aS: 32 
INneruee eer ee anol Kirkland Lake, Ont........ sO) 28 
Assayer for mine....|Cobalt, Ont.....s.0.cacee: cae 12 46 
a bOurer yeaaesace a. Mimmains,.Onteaeereerrisec ce cael}: 42 
Machinerunner helper| Kirkland Lake, Ont........ 22 26 
Miner sya casirtteet St. Gerard des Laurentides, 
Ohaus Jeers rately alee: Se 820) 26 
INET OT Stare Tace, rsh Lac La Péche, Que......... Pe ee) 25 
Miner eeeee se bain an: Kirkland Lake, Ont......... ss8 328 26 
Caretaker at camp. .|Lake Chibougamau, Que.... pt 
ume: Bid) ee eee 
Machine runner...... Porcupine, Ontymeads.ce see: ee 35 
Minera tet cence. Anyox, 5: C hein aren» pe Ly 44 
Minerirantauciae ne Near Sudbury, Ont......... About About 
June 15 30 
#2 Glace BaymiN: See eeeraeron April 2 54 
..|Sydney Mines, N.S......... camera 61 
.|River Hebert, N.S......... oe So 37 
Near Edmonton, Alta....... eel 4: 60 
45 
MimerSeeecasialescan « Sydney Mines, N.S......... aeeed 55 
Miner has (schrcsc Bernie), BiG acon eae soma 30) 36 
Minorweeincnesesn 
Manor cemer eran. 
IMUin eraser icisisiers.« River Hebert, N.S.......... Mi siyieylits,|| Serer 
IMUineree etter eee 
Minertenen osc 
Miners ctencssec 
Mianersdens sce feces Coleman, Alberta........... ce 22, 32 
Miter ere. aers « Dominion; Ne Suceecewen tee a 28 ay 
Minor emcee + Cadomin,, Alta....c.s0 sce. June 11 |About 50 
IManornesine cnmiscscnes Glace! Baya Nesters sean. a 15 20 
Labourer............ Nanaimo} (BsCi oi acne cene eG 39 
iNGinerie!: erm teen New Waterford, N.S........ eel 37 
Garrunner. sce cen Glace Bay, N.S.......06++:> “> 19 28 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Mining and Quarry- 
ing (n.e.8.)— 
abourerssasemeenaek Husbishi@uess-eeeeeaaee eee April 9 63 
Worker in clay pit...|Middle Musquodoboit, N.S.} June 12 32 
Quarry worker.......|Montreal, Que: eae. oe: canoe) 44 
Manvuracturinec— 
Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco— 
Brewery worker..... London Ontitea-c see May 5 30 
Worker at beverage 
PIANG. ens sawn. ee Orillan(@ nteen nye eee 
aural Foods— “ ; pune hed a6 
‘orker in creamery.|Dauphin, Man.......... i 
Truck driver for ae a aaa 24 
creamery..........]Near Belleville, Ont......,. June 9 24 

















Cause of Fatality 


Accidentally shot while engaged in sealing 
operations. : 
Drowned when dory capsized. 


Drowned while attending to lobster traps. 
Drowned when canoe capsized in storm. 


Broke through ice and was drowned. 

Crushed under drill when tie broke while mov- 
ing it. 

Silicosis. First laid off May 26, 1926. 

Fell from ladder in mine, fracturing skull. 

Struck by falling timber, fractured skull. Died 
May 12. 

Caught under fall of rock. 

Silicosis. First laid off April 10, 1930. 

Struck on head by falling plank. i 

Poisoned when he took overdose of atropine 
sulphate in error. 

Silicosis. First laid off Sept. 5, 1929. 2 

Injured by explosion from drilling into missed 
hole. 


Asphyxiated by fumes from dynamite explosion. 

Asphyxiated by fumes from dynamite explosion. 

Killed during blasting operations when he drilled 
into a missed hole. 


Drowned from canoe. 
Crushed by fall of rock. 
Killed in mine. 


Killedin, mine accident..........0..- 2h dees 


Crushed under fall of coal. Died April 3. 

Struck by stone hurled by explosion of blast. 
Fell from stone road trestle with box of stone. 
|Suffocated following explosion of gas in mine. 


J 
Crushed by fall of coal. 
Injured by fall of rock on Sept. 11, 1922. 


Explosion in mine. 


Buried by fall of coal. 
Crushed under fall of coal. 
Buried by cave-in at mine. 


Crushed by run away trip. Died July 17. 
Struck by mine car when it jumped track. 
Run over by mine car. 

Run over by engine. 


Caught between sheave wheel and skip.Died 
April 10. 

Struck by lump of falling clay. 

Electrocuted when he touched switch. 


Burned by shellac when it caught fire. Died 
May 7. 


Fell into vat of syrup and was drowned. 
Explosion of cauldron of boiling pitch. 


Leg scalded by water from radiator when hose 





came loose, infection. Died June 20, 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 
MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Textiles and Clothing— 
Machinist joric.<0..). Harton, Ont. se. .<siects «= April 17 
IWOrKOr so. aatn< sacs MEOROnbO ORG. Goccrcicceyereve Seiws May 20 
Wood Products— 
Worker in woodwork- 

ing factory......... Laphute; Que..od.. Skis wees Sa 4D 
Worker in shook 

MIN ts Ta SS New Westminster, B.C......| June 29 

Saw and Planing Mills 
Products— 
Saw operator........ Edgett’s Landing, N.B...... April 7 
Mill worker.......... Hudson Bay Junction, Sask.. ae ee! 
Machine tender......|Villeroy, Que............... 430 
Hdgermaniy...<2..7:|Castlegary Bi Cr. ves... 5 May 65 
Wood sawer......... Cap Chat, Gaspe, Que...... ELS 
Mill worker......... BS iers BC. le si6 ceeds = 120 
Saw mill owner...... Bedeque, PH Tee iecss.5.ih June 10 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 

Products— 
ibe bourers csr. Near Bessemer, Ont........ April 6 
Mill worker.......... Arta bats ONG re, <coyeletotorsieiehoiess About 

May 18 
ADOUEOL oc: csc4.ceet Powell River, B.C..2...2.2. <2 
Iron, Steel and Pro- 
ducts— 
Machinist. 2200... Limoilou, Quev......002 20-6. April 6 
Worker in steel plant.|Montreal, Que............... = 230 
Elevator operator....|Toronto, Ont...............- May 26 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
Helper at oil refin- 

OLY caiwosslewsncee Sarmiay) Ont 5,2 ses asters April 2 
Worker at gas plant..|Toronto, Ont..............-. cee, 
Watchman with gas 

CONTRA. Re Musee Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... Sale 
Janitor with optical 

ODA, cae an tee Woronto;, Ont. <\scanieesceaces's « 128 
Engineer at gas 

PPIAT eters svcler ae (Toronto iOnbieiea seh aaee May 3 
Worker at gas plant../Toronto, Ont............-.-. s 
Worker in cement 

plantie cc asenBere Point Anne, Ont............ June 16 

Chemical and Allied 
Products— 
Operator in liquid ; 
AT Plantws foe eee lalifax: (NUS. te. ceratcttias brs April 30 
4 workers in mixing 
house of explosives 
Pleat bes Sects ic siden Nobel, Ont: scstaecoataexs.s ane e June 26 
ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and struc- 

tures— : 
DOU ECT s.)-he:s1aie:e)ci01e'8 Quechee Ques yf. <speteisierasacereoe April 4 
abouret. 82. succes Montreal, Que.............- hs 
ADOURETS\cc.0ee ciele-e-s St. Raymond, Que.......... = 10 
Painters. Siecaeeaaes Shawinigan, Que............ seat 
Labourer....2.. 206+. Montreal, Que.............-- se 
Painter sites see es aAchinenOucwieeen secee «© 714 
Plastering contractor| Kingston, Ont.........-...+- . 15 
MEA DOULOL seinexcteteieer so QuebeeQuewr-aeiaaa-.0a 221 18 
Worker on power ¥ 

Fitzroy Harbour, Ont....... 20 


Age 


Cause of Fatality 


While holding cylinder, struck by sledge hammer 
when it slipped. Died May 2. 

Cut his thumb while unloading cases, blood 
poisoning. Died May 23. 


Struck by revolving knife which flew out of 
shaping machine. 


While driving yard jitney it skidded and upset 
on him 


Struck by wood sawing machine when it broke 
loose. Died April 8. 

Struck by stick used to throw off belt. 

Struck in stomach by log. 

Struck by piece of edging which flew back from 


edger. 

Struck by piece of fly wheel when it burst. 
Struck by plank from carriage. 

Caught in saw while sawing logs. 


Struck by pulpwood pole when knot caught table 
of mill, Died April 9. 


Drowned while trying to swim ashore when 
rowboat sprang a leak. 
Crushed in conveyor. 


Struck by piece of iron. Died May 22. 

Hand caught in belting and was drawn into 
machine. 

Electrocuted by short circuit. 


Struck his head on beam over door. Died April 


Struck by elevator balance weights. 


Overcome by gas while removing bolts from 
purifier cover. 


Fell down stairs, fracturing skull. Died April 29. 


Leg mangled in cogs of machine. Died May 18. 


Explosion of vaporizer. 


Clothing became caught between pulley and belt. 


_|Injured when high pressure oxygen tube burst. 


Explosion while mixing nitro-glycerine. 


Struck by falling saw horse. Died April 6. 

Fell 30 ft. when scaffold collapsed. 

Buried by cave-in of sand. \ ; 

Fell from ladder fracturing skull. Died April 12. 

Buried by land slide in excavation work. — | 

Overcome by gas from gas stove while painting 
in a vacant house. 

Fell from scaffold, broken neck. ; 

Fell from second floor when it gave away. Di 
April 24. 


Fell 40 ft. from power house. 
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N CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 
1931—-Continued 








Trade or Industry 


ConstRuction—Con. 
Buildings and struc- 
tures—Con. 


Blacksmith on power 
plant construction.. 
Babourer. cies s0s 006: 
Worker on power 
plant construction... 
Installing engineer for 
electrical machin- 
OLY CO. 5.660 
Connector. . : 
Mabourer a ccecdssc. 
Balbourers secs. 






Foreman carpenter... 
Labourer repairing 
wa 





Shipbuilding— 
Tool repairer........ 
Engineer............ 
Engine room worker 


Highway and Bridge— 
Road worker........ 


pre on road work 
oad worker........ 





Miscellaneous— 
Labourer on power 
development....... 
Mucker on _ power 
dam construction, . 
Worker on pier con- 
BOLUCHION. -.\caisc06.8 
Labourer on tunnel 
construction....... 
Cook with dock 
dredging co........ 
Worker on 
TEDAIPGo ee hee hes 
Dredge worker...... 
Labourer on sewer 
construction....... 
Labourer on power 
canal construction.. 
Worker on harbour 
GredZorcarencceus : 


Evectric Licur anp 
PowrEr— 

Lineman 

Lineman 


Operator at power plant 


Lineman. . 
Lineman... 
Lineman 








.|Copper Cliff, Ont..........- 


.|Midland, Ont 


Locality 


Saskatoon, Sask............ 


Corradoinn, Bs@aepeeeicnses 
Deschenes, Que............- 


New Castle Landing, N.B.. 


Near Colonsay, Sask........ 


Montreal Que. sseeteetiee. fone 
Toronto, Ont.... 





Sowna, B.C 
Montreal, Que............... 
Vancouver. ©. ovecuhc as 
Hamilton sOntepeeeesde. 





Montreal s@Queecnceiessiece<ee 
Near Ayton, Ont............ 
Victorias BIC! Sy. anaeyee 


Cox’s Spur, Ont.. 
Cochrane, Ont. acccacsecs 





Montreal). Que. smciccecicetn« 
Montreal, Que............... 


North Vancouver, B.C...... 
Meteghan, N.S 


Near Aurora, Ont........... 
Near St. Thomas, Ont...... 


Near Strathroy, Ont........ 
Near Pembroke, Ont & 
Meastead, Sask............. 








Winnipeg, Man.............. 


Beauharnois, Que........... 





Fraserdale, Ont............. 
Stewohn INcBoasscereeseene 
Montreal i@ueccneeee eee 
Lake Scugog, Ont........... 


MequimaltwBiCanueteseen 
Riviere Noire, Que.......... 


Moronto;Onbeeescsarenecteee 
Beauharnois, Que........... 


Port Stanley, Ont........... 


Quebec, Queyseeeeo eon 
Near Milton, N.S........... 
Isle Maligne, Que........... 


Near Cobalt, Ont........... 





Near Morley, Alta.......... 
St. Hyacinthe, Que......... 





Tenaga, Quer secsdencece. 
Gatineau Mills, Que 


Brantiord,/Ont.0) aes. ke 


Date 


April 


24 


20 





Age 


26 


46 
31 


24 


35) 





Cause of Fatality 





Crushed under falling block of stone. 


Struck by gasoline dinkey engine. 

Section of wall fell on him while tearing down 
plant. Died May 4. ; ’ 
Collapse of staging while working on it. Died 

May 10. 


Injured in auto accident. 

Struck by beam and knocked of st2el structure. 

Fell from new hospital wing. 

Fell from scaffold when it broke. Died May 16. 

Fell from church steeple. 

Struck by stone from blast. 

Fell from ladder. Died May 30. 

Fell striking head on stone. ; 

Struck thumb with sledge hammer, lock jaw. 
Died June 11. 

Crushed under wall when it collapsed. 

Fell from roof while shingling barn. 

Burned when pot of boiling tar upset on him. 


Collapsed from heat while dismantling saw mill. 

Crushed under hotel when it fell from beam 
supports while being raised. 

Fell from eighth storey window. 

Poisoned by fumes from dynamite. 


Drill stand fell on him. Died May 18. 
njured when tank exploded in engine room. 


Fell from truck, fracturing skull. Died April 17. 

Electrocuted by overhead power wire while 
unloading tractor. 

Buried by cave-in of grayel pit. 

Killed during blasting operations. 


Struck by falling tree. 
Sunstroke. Died July 1. 


Electrocuted when he touched live wire. 


Fell into river and was drowned while attempting 
to dodge rockslide. 
Struck on head by rock in sling of crane. 


Buried by cave-in of tunnel. 
Drowned from motor launch. 


Fell from wharf, broken neck. 

Struck by platform which slipped from holding 
chain. 

Cave-in of sewer. 


Struck by scoop of crane and fell from scaffold. 
Died June 14. 
Fell from scow and was drowned. 


Fell with pole when it broke. 

Electrocuted while working on transmission line. 

Burned when clothing came in contact with live 
wire. Died May 21. 

Electric burns from pulling wrong switch. Died 
May 22. 

Electrocuted while changing insulators. 

Electric burns and shock. Died June 12. 

Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension current. 

Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension wire. 

Burned when he came in contact with high tension 
current. Died June 25. 

Leaned against live wire when overcome by heat 
while painting pole and fell to ground. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 
OF 1931—Continued 


















Trade or Industry Locality Date 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Urmitizs— 
Steam Railways— 
IE DOUROD se dclaccias!s-ave Coquitlam, BiG... ccccasdens April 10 
Worker on ditch..... Beavermouth, B.C.......... 
Dining car second 

COOKE AR cnmisie 6 osie/s Marlboro, Alta.............- e412 
Conductor. Ea velooks On. o se ceraraes sis S19 
Roadmaster......... I DOUG pectic tere tene ceo 
Air-brake inspector. .|Mimico, Ont................ Ro 
Switchman.......... Prince Albert, Sask......... = 323 
Sectionman,.........]Windsor Junction, N.S...... See a: 
EON SINCET. sc. cacies + SUPAWOId, (ONG oc eincaee cece May 5 
Section foreman..... Nakina iOntctoccnecctacn About 

: May 18 
ER GINGOP 5. cies. sio.00 Near Field, B.C............ ere 
Marciano sos 50 Montreal, ‘Ques cesos. case ese s 430 
Section employee....|/Crowsen’s Siding, N.B...... 131 
Sectionman.. ...|Thompson Sub. B.C..... : ost 
Conductor... ..|Caledonia Junction, N.S.....] June 1 
Section man.......... Near Hornepayne, Ont...... cers 
Section foreman..... Near Saskatoon, Sask....... ens 
Asst. section foreman} Near Niblock, Ont.......... fF o510) 
Carpenter. « <....00..0) Nelson Sub., B.C... 6... ce BI. 
Foreman of painters.|Pont-Rouge, Que............ June 19 
Section labourer..... Near Canaan, Ont........... “6 720 
Section man......... Near Fort Frances, Ont..... co SEO 5 
Water Transportation— 
Engineer............- Off Vancouver, B.C......... April 10 
Deckhand!. ..o.605< Lake of Two Mountains, 
BIO yeas cine vey claaabeieteleielsleta eck May 6 
Ship liner.4jees.<.-)-.| Montreal, ‘Ques |. o.siceecieee 06 18 
Switch operato: 

loading coal....... Port MeNicoll, Ont......... IO) 
Longshoreman....... Montreal, Que. 5. /<je0.0.2' 6.0.01 EDT, 
Officer on steamer...|Sarnia, Ont................- June 1 
Stevedore........... Montreal, Que) cajie scons as dears ois 
Orr y TOAD os asain Dunvegan, Alta...........-- Sep 

Near Montreal, Que......... 412 
Indian River, Ont...» 495 
Sad buryy Ontaesscere swiss April 5 
Local Transportation— 
MLD OUT OT caress 3 /orsie nip! se Langdon, Alta riss:0\s%s'a:e s\as's6 S411, 
Truck driver........ Near Rimouski, Que........ May 16, 
PAC OTe tsesterncersisiatn.ai9)¢ Salmon River Road, B.C... sf 
Worker with trans- 

DORI CO stadia ercadteieeort ys Selkirk, Matisse. sesisistolee June 6 
Truck driver........ Calgary, Alta. a dsjeioldtocre vee en's 
BEG OT hs o>... het Near Tatamagouche, N.S... 430 
Trucker’s helper.... 

Truck driver........ Windsor, On Gero, nsiaes/oielela'ssie 2b 
Storage— 
Water boy at grain 
PISVALOL. 5 covoiselsrain Lethbridge, Alta...........- 1 9 
Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones— 
Inspector aes in.s/6e.01+:- Alderson, Alta, .....0002 405 April 4 
Telegraph messenger| Montreal, Que.........+++++- May 1 
sDANIOTIIAN ys 36d as ote oe Near Sydney, N.S.......... June 5 
Repairman,......... PS OPA Vig 3 <Cry weipisinis diareeha oo: 22 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Yard foreman for 
Oil CORRE oc titans Saskatoon, Sask...........- June 24 
Retail— ; 
Auto dealer.......... Near Goderich, Ont......... April 5 
Bottle washer for 

GaITY ese k Montreal Que... c..c0s ss es 
Labourer with fish 

merchant.......... Clark’s Harbour, N.S....... May 20 








Age Cause of Fatality 





Struck in abdomen by switch handle. 
Crushed by rock slide while working on ditcher. 


Injured when train was derailed. Died April 28. 
Fell under train and was run over. 
Motor car jumped track. 

Struck by train. Died April 28. 
Run over by freight car. 

Struck by train. 

Crushed between two locomotives. 


Died May 6. 


Struck by train. 

Fell from engine and was run over. 

Run over by engine. 

Collision of train with track motor on which 
he was riding. 

Run over by train. 

Run over by train. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 

Struck by train. 


Collision of train with hand car on which he was 
riding. 

Fell from one hand car and was run over by 
second one. 

Crushed between two cars during shunting 
operations. 


Burned by explosion. 


Fell into lake and was drowned. 
Fell into hold of ship. 


Electrocuted when he touched defective switch. 

Fell into water and drowned when truck he was 
pushing overbalanced. 

Fell from ship’s bridge to deck. 

Fell through open hatch. 

Thrown into water and drowned when ferry 
tower collapsed. 

Fell into river and was drowned. 

Fell from gangway into river and drowned. 


Plane crash. 


Crushed under telephone poles while unloading, 
them from flat car. 

Collision of train with his truck. Died May 18. 

Fell from bridge. 


Fell through floor of freezer. 
Truck struck pole when he lost control on hill. 
Train struck their car. 


Collision of train with his truck. 
Fell from roof while lifting water by rope. 


Crushed under telephone poles being un- 
loaded from flat car. 

Collision of auto with his motorcycle, fractured 
skull. Died June 8. 

Pole on which he was working toppled over. 

Electrocuted when he touched wire charged with 


high voltage. 





Burned when tank of gasoline exploded. 


Injured when his car overturned, fractured skull. 
Died April 6. 

Blood poisoning from steel bristles of brush 
penetrating his hand. Died April 25. 

38 |Fell from wharf and was drowned. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 
OF 1931—Concluded 











Trade or Industry Locality Date Cause of Fatality 
Trape—Continued— 
Retail—Concluded— 
ayeretazeieaierevetons Preston,/Ont..f.c-cc.cce-ee| About : 
rere pees at May 28 Cut his hand while operating machine, blood 
poisoning. Died July 8. | 
Storekeeper.......... Kitchener, Ont... 0.6 cee JUNCME OF yeraes ace Fell from ladder while painting store. 
Merchant......-.:- +: Sellars, Ontoiasacscecenenaee so 525 Heavy truck upset on his head. 
Finance— ; 
ean manager....... Winnipeg, Man.............. May 1 83) iscmacauc Shot by bank robbers during hold up. _ 
Bank manager....... Edmonton, Alta............ une 26 While examining teller’s revolver, it accidentally 
discharged. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— : ; ‘ f 
City labourer....... Edmonton, Alta............ April 17 chpusd from edge of walk into empty swimming 
pool. 
R.C.M.P. constable\| York Factory, Man......... a 19 2| Broke through ice during break-up and were 
Indian guide........ J drowned. 


Window cleaner at 


Customs Bldg..... Montreal (Quevccseuncnece Sn a20) Fell while at his ‘work. Died April 23. 

City labourer........ (WorontosOntce eee coanos Fell from truck. Died April 24. 

Watchman at incin- 5 
OLALOL ee eaters Fort William, Ont.......... cs E24 Fell to concrete floor fractured skull. Died 


April 25. 
Buried under sand and gravel. 


Struck by auto. Died May 8. 


Municipal labourer.../Asbestos, Que.............. 
Nightwatchman at 
excavation......... Montreal, Que.............. 
Patrol pilot with : : . 
forestry service....]Near Port Arthur, Ont..... Plane crash when wing caught in telegraph wires. 
Service—Continued— 
Public Administration— 























Concluded— 
Fire fighter......... Okanagan Lake, B.C....... May 14 Drowned. 
Traffic officer....... Near Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
O'S ors somes ttn cere cieer cee arel6 Collision of auto with his motorcycle. 
Fire ranger...,...... Isaac Lake, B.C. Sop Y, Bruised knee on Aug. 23, 1923, infection. 
IRNTeTO AO Ane eee err Ottawa Ontis.. cess. cone © 25 Thrown from fire truck when auto collided with 
it. Died May 26. 
Fire ranger Near Timmins, Ont........ Sa) Drowned when canoe capsized in storm. 
Fire ranger mn 
Constablons) ce an. Merdun Queene atetietas ae I Collision of his motorcycle with truck. 
Commander of gov’t 
steamer.......... 
Member of crew....;/Metagaion River, Que...... June 8 Drowned from canoe. 
Member of crew.... 
Motorcycle officer...|Near Peterborough, Ont.... Ce ROT Collision of another auto with his car. 
Night engineer for 
gov’t department. |Brockville, Ont............. to) Electrocuted while removing blown down wire. 
Recreational— 
Nightwatchman at 
Y.M.C.A. MontrealQuos er sen uence May 21 Fell into swimming pool and was drowned. 
Custom and Repair— 
iMechanicure teat La Malbaie, Que............ April 22 Burned when clothing caught fire after explosion. 
Died April 26. ; 
Garage employee..../Toronto, Ont............... May 5 Burned by explosion of gasoline while cleaning 
4 car. Died May 11. 
Worker in garage... ./Toronto, Ont............... 5 RG Explosion of oxygen tank. Died May 7. 
Personal and Domestic— 
Window cleaner....,, Montreal, Que.............. SS Mo Fell from fourth storey of building. 
Personal and Domestic— 
Concluded— 
Caretaker at apart- 
ment house........ Winnipeg, Man.............. May 8 Explosion of hot water boiler. 
Cook on girl stud- 
ents’ tour....,..... Cobourg, Ont....... ..| June 18 Explosion of gasoline stove. 
Window cleaner..... Montreal;'Que.c i. 5h) case: Sot 22 Fell from eighth storey window. 


Professional Establish- 
ments— 
Window cleaner at 
hospital 7......96, Montreal’ Ques s.s.ceaeene April 14 
Labourer at hospital\ {Lam pian, Sask .ncernene About 
Labourer at hospital { June 4 








Fall from second storey. 
pvereome by poisonous gas while cleaning cess- 
pool, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1931 


— aaa 


Trade or Industry 


Locality 


Date 


Age 


Cause of Fatality 





Minine, Non-Ferrovs, 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 

Metalliferous mining— 
MOAGOI. s och Riper 
Coal Mining— 
Minor stations 5 bat 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco— 
Miller’s helper....... 
Saw and Planing Mill 
Products— 
PINCOT Ss ceecctowe< 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Labourer: ..3<22::... 
Iron, Steel and Pro- 
ducts— 
Storekeeper at mach- 
inery plant........ 


Non-ferrous Metal Pro- 
ducts— 

Operator with copper 
wire and_ cable 
manufacturers. 

Non-metallic Mineral 
Products— 

Road operator at by- 
products coke 
plant. 

Chemical and Allied 
Products— 

Labourer with chem- 

ical manufacturers 


ConstRUCTION— 

Buildings and Struct- 
ures— 
WWADOUTORE..,. Acacia wee 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urmitres— 
Steam Railways— 


Section foreman..... 
Local Trans portation— 
MeamisiorsAkianaess > 


SERVICE— 
Professional Establish- 
ments— 
Labourer at school. . 





Winaming, Ont .o4 pias ds sect 


Queens Co., N.B............ 
Cadomin, Alta.............. 
Marios Gen aacctruscienies 
Alliston; Ont cits sion ener cee 


St. Gerard de Wolfe, Que... 





Drummondville, Que....... 


Montreal, Queijezsc sc... 3.0 


Ville La Salle, Que.......... 


Buckingham, Que........... 


St. Malo) (Ques sc2.an tees cee 


Megantic, Que.............. 
Monastery, NUS)... ..< asec 


Hamilton, Ont.t,...s6aec2g< 


Montreal, Que acer. crake 


Mar. 25 


Feb. 3 
Mar. 


Feb. 
Mar 12 


Feb. 23 


Mar. 15 


. 24 


17 


Feb. 16 


10 








37 
33 


49 


16 


48 


20 


Crushed under falling rock. Died May 10. 
Struck by falling rock, fractured skull. 


Asphyxiated by gas in mine, 
Caught in drive shaft. 
Fell from wheel, fractured ankle. 


Died May 29. 


Drowned. 





48 


50 


67 


50 


35 


54 
52 


69 


Thrown to ground when his overalls caught 1n 
pulley. Died Mar. 23. 


Leg jammed by reel of wire when it came off 
stand on Nov. 21, 1929. 


Car jumped rail and went over bridge while he 
was uncoupling it. Died Mar. 12. 


Thrown to ground when his clothing caught in 
shaft. Died Feb. 12. 


Crushed by falling rock. Died Mar. 4. 


Pleurisy following injury. 
Seratched thumb on nail, septicaemia. 
Feb. 25. 
Leg pinched between sleigh and anvil while mov 
ing sleigh; phlebitis. Died May 28. 


Died 


Died Mar. 27. 





Poisoned by gas from furnace. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
OCCURRING DURING 1930 


MANUFACTURING— 
Iron, Steel and Pro- 
ducts— 


Steel pickler at forg-|Chatham, Ont.............. 


inge plant. 


Labourer with stove|London, Ont............... 


manufacturers 
Miscellaneous products- 


Labourer at button|Walkerville, Ont............ 


factory. 

ConstRUCTION— 
Miscellaneous— 
Worker on 
main construction. 

TRANSPORTATION AND 

Posuic Urmitms— 
Water Transportation— 


water|Port Arthur, Ont........... 


Diver for canal oper-|Argenteuil, Que............. 


ation. 


38 
39 


52 


38 


42 





Finger cut off by punch press, paralysis. Died 
May 30, 1931. 

Silicosis, first laid off Oct. 5, 1927. 

Injured while cleaning enamelling oven. Died 


June 2, 1931. 


Struck on head by piece of rock during blasting 
operations. Died May 9, 1931. 


Brain hemorrhage and paralytic stroke from 
strain of diving. Died July 17. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE SIX MONTHS ENDED JUNE 
30, 1931 


4pee accompanying tables, compiled from 
information issued by the Department of 
Immigration and Colonization, show the nature 
and extent of immigration into Canada during 
the six months ended June 30, 198i, with 


STATEMENT OF ge TO CANADA, BY 
































IGINS 
Six Six 
Months | Months 
—— ended ended 
June 30, | June 30, 
1930 1931 
British— 

11,677 2,926 
3,414 561 
6, 103 1,309 
629 141 
TOURISM denise cies ersirasjaetctesis 21, 823 4,937 
ER RLCU SALES saree ote a fornia lofols afotelaieicieiasieis 14,072 8,017 

Northern European Races— 
i 277 42 
1,049 38 
1,055 20 
2,215 36 
297 38 
German (Inc. Austrians).......... 8, 649 448 
Icelandic DH iisiciowsesiate 
867 29 
919 20 
189 20 
15,518 691 
12 4 
4 il 
20 4 
BH veornieiereiaceis 
204 il 
377 66 
194 32 
38 24 
63 6 
319 il 
1,749 122 
642 294 
130 98 
428 30 
LO ereeirererersere 
453 82 
2,578 314 
Loi megiseetecs 
AR histeeeee 
74 4 
1 1 
3,770 238 
IPOTUUPHOSE. secacc cesicishigeshieccaiees Bile daisies 
Roumanian........ Rete arstorersis(erelevaters 181 24 
VRUSSIAM ME ee era ee ce agate caei ates 840 41 
uthonianmen eee eencce ores tasers 6,040 330 
DOr Wialispee me etactyiae peta dnattosein ce 132 12 
Dlowalkepueemectrmiccensactone create 2,049 158 
SAMI a renee seers lecsioretecotiorelesare 5 6 
OVEN eo amretvesatncus | cur ttom ancora ms 24 1 
MDunkaisitaneccenrie cle crater 4 if 
AlOvalaaeiajacre sen ieietesineee cre mee 20,382 1,865 
Grand Totals. »qn-eeeeins one 71,795 15,510 








certain comparative figures for the correspond- 
ing period of 1930. Of a total of 15,510 immi- 
grants 4,937, or 32 per cent, were British; 8,017, 
or 52 per cent, were from the United States; 
691, or 4 per cent, were of Northern European 
races; and 1,865, or 12 per cent, were from 
other countries. These figures, as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1930, show 
very marked decreases, the total number of 
immigrants falling 78 per cent, the number of 
British immigrants falling 77 per cent, the 
number of United States immigrants 43 per 
cent, the number of Northern European immi- 
grants 96 per cent, and the number from other 
countries 91 per cent. Information is also sup- 
plied for the months of April, May and 
June as to destination of immigrants, by 
family relationship, etc. Out of a total of 
10,188 immigrants for the three months period 
1,316 were going to join their husbands, 2,427 
were going to join their parents, 648 were 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 
SHOWING SEX AND OCCUPATION FOR THE 
SIX MONTHS ENDED JUNE 20, 1931. 














Via From 
= Ocean | U.S.A. | Totals 
Ports 
Ser— 
(Adult: Malosiicaassctcee ee ser 1,521 2,784 4,305 
Adult Homalesis. acceanieeene 2,827 2,462 5, 289 
Children under eighteen....... 3,145 2,771 5,916 
OLAS srecauss satsjalstroseree 7,493 8,017} 15,510 
Occupation— 
Farming Class— 
Malosinicocwoces) teen ee 530 829) 1,359 
Wemales yc. awelieis<ciiees 224 864 588 
Children. ao-sasecccn ene 1,037 511 1,548 
Labouring Class— 

BOS Head adhe eee 232 211 443 
Bomalesressacccenean cette 57 43 100 
Children se. e-em aace 126 34 160 

Mechanics— 
Males. aseescsteaee tener 337 583 920 
Hem BlGge.§ ..erietsiereerncitioinian 105 180 285 
Childrens vas seen cere: 83 97 180 
Trading Class— 
Males i stccsidetcreresstarentetbterts 215 670 885 
MomalOs scsi verre atone ene 121 286 407 
Ghildrentidan.senecene.een 62 148 210 
Mining Class— 
Meilasincdcecescmeree teres 26 17 43 
HM ornplesicinacmasstcsna se 3 3 6 
Childrenystteee ccs eee ate 4 4 
Female Domestic Servants— 
18 years and over......... 668 169 837 
Under 18 years........... 133 17 150 
Other Classes— 
IMAI Gate atiwacswmcainneee ner 181 474 655 
Homalosts sc cGen erin wtecy 1,649 1,417 3,066 
Childrenst ees 1,704) 1,960} 3,664 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 


SHOWING DESTINATION, FOR THE SIX 
MONTHS ENDED JUNE 20, 1981. 


Via From 
Ocean | U.S.A.| Totals 

















Ports 
202 558 
320 785 
67 75 
1, 685 2,910 
3,929 7,125 
226 574 
326 825 
Puubtets +43. ot tee 574, 649-1, 223 
British. COMM Gini ccpsaenae veces 822 605 1,427 
PYoukon) PErritoryses...tsiicoeetesienialwasieles cle 8 8 
OE OUSASE Soe stars ocaistsratsve sites 7,493 8,017); 15,510 


going to join brothers or sisters, 2,578 were 
going to some other relative or friends, and 
521 were going to employers. 

STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS, FROM 


THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE SIX MONTHS 
ENDED JUNE 0, 1931. 


British | Natural- 





Canadian] Subjects ized 
—s Born with {Canadians} Totals 
Citizens | Canadian] with 
Domicile | Domicile 
January... cesses 1,016 77 57 1,150 
February........ 1,013 84 68 1,165 
March caraye s(avelasatare 1,301 109 70 1,480 
ADril es cce seria ss 1,769 103 72 1,944 
Maye se seictstoetierels 1,956 104 79 2,139 
SUNG cas asisesisciesis 1,976 97 81 2,154 
Totals 9,031 574 427 10,032 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Fair Wage Clause inapplicable where 
Workman agrees to lower rate 


A subway at Pembina Highway, in the 
‘Winnipeg Terminal Subdivision, was being 
constructed for the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, and for this work the Board of Railway 
Commissioners authorized the payment of 40 
per cent of the cost of construction to be 
paid out of the Railway Grade Crossing Fund, 
the amount of the contribution, however, not 
to exceed $100,000. The contract for the con- 
struction of the subway was awarded by the 
Railways to Foley Brothers, who began~ the 
work towards the end of 1930. This contract 
contained a “fair wage” clause in the follow- 
ing terms:— 

“The workmen and labourers employed by 
the contractor on or about the work shall be 
paid such rates of wages as are generally 
accepted as current for competent workmen 
and labourers engaged in similar occupation 
in the district in which the work is being 
performed and if there is no current rate in 
such district, then a fair and reasonable rate.” 

In the course of the work a dispute arose 
as to the rate of wages to which certain work- 
men were entitled, who claimed that their 
work was that of carpenters, whereas they had 
received the rate of wages of 75 cents an hour 
instead of $1.10 an hour, the current rate for 
carpenters in Winnipeg district. The Winni- 
peg District Council of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
(Locals 172 and 343) protested against the 
payment of these lower rates of wages, alleg- 
ing that the wage condition in the contract 
had been violated in this case. The local 
representative of the Department of Labour 
endeavoured, without success, to adjust the 


difficulty through negotiations between the 
parties concerned. The main questions at 
issue related to the type of work that was 
performed by the workmen, and whether or 
not they had made any protest against re- 
ceiving the lower rate of pay, the men declar- 
ing that they had protested from the first, and 
the contractor stating that no such protest was 
received from them until the conclusion of 
the work. 

Negotiations having failed, action was taken 
by one of the carpenters in the County Court 
at Winnipeg, which found a verdict against 
the plaintiff, on the ground that the plaintiff 
had agreed from the first to work for 75 cents 
an hour. “A contract is a contract”, the 
judge stated; “it is binding, and we have no 
power to change it.” 

Notice of appeal was given by the plaintiff. 
Payment versus Foley Brothers (Manitoba), 
1931. 


Employer’s responsibility for workman’s 
unauthorized act 


A receiver in a warehouse at Calgary was 
put to work by his employer as a temporary 
truck driver, his duties being to make deliv- 
eries to customers, make minor repairs to the 
truck, and finally to return the truck to the 
garage. He was accustomed to use the truck 
for the purpose of going to his home for 
meals, this practice being with the knowledge 
and approval of his employer. On a certain 
date, after making his deliveries the driver 
made a detour for the purpose of calling for 
a lady friend, and when he was on his way 
back to the garage his truck collided with a 
motor car, severly injuring its occupants. Ac- 
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tion having been brought by the latter against 
the driver, and also against his employer, for 
damages, the Alberta Supreme Court held both 
defendants liable, the driver on account of his 
negligence, and the employer because of the 
relation of master and servant existing at the 
time between them; and awarded the plaintiffs 
damages to the amount of $20,096. 

Mr. Justice Ford, in giving judgment, dis- 
cussed the question whether, at the time of 
the accident, the driver was acting “in the 
course of his employment as servant” of his 
co-defendant, citing a number of previous de- 
cisions in similar cases. One of these was a 
decision by Mr. Justice Duff in 1914 (Halparin 
versus Bulling) in which the learned judge 
pointed out that the employer’s responsibility 
depended upon the answer to the question 
whether or not the driver was making use of 
his employer’s car in an independent Journey 
of his own. Commenting on this statement, 
Mr. Justice Ford said: “I think that what Mr. 
Justice Duff states negatively may in this case 
be stated affirmatively, and that if the proper 
finding of fact is that the servant was doing 
something appertaining to the course of his 
employment, even if at the same time he may 
be also carrying out a purpose of his own, or, 
to put the matter in another form, unless the 
proper finding is that the servant was on an 
independent and separate journey of his own, 
unconnected with the work for which he was 
employed, the master is liable.” 

Mr. Justice Ford pointed out that even if 
Malcolm (the truck driver) was acting in 
breach of his instructions, if the proper finding 
should be that he was doing something for 
which he was employed, the master was not 
relieved. “I adhere to the view expressed 
by me at the hearing,” his Lordship continued 
“that the deviation from the shorter course 
Malcolm might have taken to the garage from 
his house, for his own purposes, was not such 
an independent or separate journey as to make 
if necessary for me to hold that at the time 
of the accident he was not in the course of 
his employment. This is especially so having 
regard to the freedom given to Malcolm as to 
the time when he was to make his deliveries, 
to do his repairs, and to return the truck to 
the garage for the night. Deviations or de- 
tours are always a question of degree, and 
having regard to the time it takes for a motor 
car to go a few city blocks out of one’s way, 
as opposed to the time of a horse and rig 
going the same distance, I think it is not un- 
fair to employers, who put these trucks in 


charge of drivers who are to exercise their 
own discretion as to when and how they will 
drive them, that one should not be too astute 
to relieve them from liability even though 
as a matter of law the liability does not arise 
merely from intrusting the servant with the 
control of the truck, but arises because of the 
application of the maxim respondeat superior.” 

After citing other cases in which chauffeurs 
became involved in accidents occurring during 
private detours from their routes, the judg- 
ment concluded as follows:— 

“But if I am wrong in applying the ‘ devia- 
tion cases’ to the one before me it is clear 
that even if it can be said that Malcolm, in 
going to call for his lady friend, was on an 
independent journey or ‘frolic’ of his own 
unconnected with his master’s business, it is 
clear that he re-entered upon the work he 
was employed to perform when he started back 
to the garage by the shortest route to finish 
his work for the day, and indeed for the 
week, by putting the truck in the storage 
garage where, as would appear, it was to re- 
main until Monday morning, being left by 
him in fit condition by repairs, cleaning and 
greasing, to be taken out at 7:30 or 8 a.m.” 


West and West versus MacDonald’s Con- 
solidated and Malcolm (Albert), 1931, Western 
Weekly Reports, vol. 2, page 657. 


Three Months Notice of Dismissal in Yearly 
Hiring 


A stock exchange broker sold his busimess 
in May, 1929, to a brokerage company, one 
of the conditions of the transfer being that 
the vendor should be retained as manager at 
a salary of $75 a week, with the prospect of 
more if his services proved satisfactory. In 
July, 1930, the company sent the manager a 
cheque for $150, being his salary for the next 
week, with $75 in lieu of notice. The manager 
refused to accept his dismissal, claiming a 
yearly hiring and that he was entitled to be 
paid for the remainder of the second year. 
In an action brought by the manager in the 
Ontario Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Raney 
allowed the claim in part, holding that three 
months would have been a reasonable notice; 
the plaintiff had been paid one week’s salary 
and was entitled to $900 more, less the amount 
of rent due to the company from the plaintiff. 

Normandin versus Solloway-Mills and Co. 
(Ontario), 1931, Ontario Weekly Notes, vol. 40, 
page 429. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


(eee Ss employment in Canada at 
the beginning of August showed very 
little general change, according to statements 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics from 7,887 firms in all lines of industry 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. These firms had 956,238 
workers on their payrolls on August 1, com- 
pared with 943,419 on July 1. The employ- 
ment index (based on the average in the 
calendar year 1926 as 100) stood at 105.2 on 
August 1, compared with 103.8 in the pre- 
ceding month, and with 118.8, 127.8, 119.3, 
110.5, 105.5, 97.5, 95.8, 101.4, 94.2 and 90.0 
on August 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1928, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

At the beginning of August the percentage 
of idleness reported to the Department of 
Labour by local trade unions stood at 16.2 
compared with percentages of 16.3 at the 
beginning of July, 1931, and 9.2 at the be- 
ginning of August, 1930. The August per- 
centage was based on the returns tabulated 
by the Department of Labour from 1,862 
labour organizations covering a membership 
of 199,923 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed that the volume of 
business during July, as indicated by the 
average daily placements effected, was the 
same as that recorded during the previous 
month, but somewhat above the correspond- 
ing daily average of July a year ago. Vacancies 
in July, 1931, numbered 28,025, applications 
66,281 and placements in regular and casual 
employment 27,002. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty-nine cities was somewhat higher 
at $820 for August as compared with $8.11 
for July; $10.65 for August, 1930; $11.63 for 
August, 1929; $11.08 for August, 1928; $10.93 
for August, 1927; $11.10 for August, 1926; 
$1084 for August, 1925; $10.19 for August, 
1924; $10.53 for August, 1923; $10.44 for 
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August, 1922; $11.44 for August, 1921; $16.42 
for August, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $13.41 for August, 1918; and $7.68 for 
August, 1914. In wholesale prices the index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, 
was again lower at 71-0 for August as com- 
pared with 71-7 for July; 83-7 for August, 
1930; 98-4 for August, 1929; 95-3 for August, 
1928; 98-3 for August, 1927; and 99-1 for 
August, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada in August was slightly 
ereater than that in the preceding month, and 
was much greater than the corresponding loss 
in August last year. Hight disputes were in 
progress at some time during the month, in- 
volving 886 workers and resulting in the loss 
of 9,864 working days. Corresponding figures 
for July, 1931, were five disputes, 689 workers, 
and 8,044 working days; and for August, 1930, 
three disputes, 66 workers, and 529 working 
days. 


During August an applica- 


Industrial tion for the establishment 
Disputes of a Board of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation was re- 
Act ceived by the Department 


of Labour from certain em- 
ployees of the City of Edmonton in connec- 
tion with a proposed reduction in civic wages. 
Tn connection with an application from New 
Brunswick that was reported in the last issue 
a settlement was reached later through the 
De- 
tails of the proceedings under the Act during 
the month will be found on page 973, 


Cheques have recently been 
issued from the Department 
of Labour in settlement of 


Fair Wages 
Claims in 


Government wages claims of a number 
ice-breaker of boilermakers and _ ship- 
contract. builders who were employed 


by the Halifax Shipyards 
Limited, Halifax, N.S. in the construction 
of the Government icebreaker “N. B. 
McLean,” for service in the Hudson’s Straits. 
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These payments were made pursuant to a 
ruling of the Minister of Labour based on 
the fair wages conditions of the Government 
contract, and covered amounts respectively 
due to a number of individual workmen over 
a period of several months, in order to bring 
their wages up to the rates which were found 
by the Minister of Labour, on investigation, 
to be generally current in the district. The 
additional wages payments sanctioned by the 
Minister of Labour amounted to approxi- 
mately $6,500. 


In connection with regula- 
tions which were made by 
order in council on August 
18, relative to the importa- 
tion into Canada of certain 
periodical publications, it is 
provided in instructions which have been 
issued by the Department of National Revenue 
to its officers, that “magazines in which the 
advertising matter does not exceed twenty per 
cent of the total space, and magazines main- 
tained by and in the interest of religious, 
educational, scientific, philanthropic, agricul- 
tural, labour, or fraternal organizations or 
associations not organized for profit and none 
of the net income of which inures to the 
benefit of any private individual” shipped 
into Canada from the United States, are 
admissible free of duty, 


Free Admission 
of Labour 
Publications 
into Canada. 


The Dominion Bureau of 


Canada Statistics recently issued 
Year Book the 1931 edition of the 
for 1931. Canada Year Book, the 

official work of reference 


for the use of students of social and public 
affairs in the Dominion. The new edition 
contains many new features, including a study 
of wholesale and retail merchandising, with 
comprehensive statistics of retail distribution, 
and additional information in regard to sales 
of Canadian bonds. The “ Labour and Wages” 
section gives an analysis of the occupations 
of the people, based on the Census reports; 
a summary of the activities of the Federal 
and Provincial Departments of Labour; statis- 
tics of organized labour, fatal industrial acci- 
dents; workmen’s compensation; strikes and 
lockouts; employment and unemployment; 
old age pensions; the co-operative movement; 
and a summary of recent labour legislation. 
Another chapter of this section deals with 
wages and the cost of living. 

The titles of the chapters of the Year Book 
indicate the wide range of its subject matter, 
being as follows: Physiography; History and 
chronology; Constitution and government; 
Population; Vital statistics; Immigration; 


Survey of production; Agriculture; Forestry; 
The fur trade; The fisheries; Mines and 
Minerals; Water powers; Manufactures; Con- 
struction; External trade; Transportation and 
communication; Labour and wages; Prices; 
Public finance; Currency and banking; loan 
and trust companies; Insurance; Commer- 
cial failures; Education; Public health and 
benevolence; Miscellaneous administration; 
Sources of official statistical and other in- 
formation relative to Canada; The annual 
register, 1930. 

The price of the Canada Year Book is $2. 


An account is given else- 


Safety Code for where in this issue of a 


waterfront new Safety Code governing 
operations at waterfront operations at the 
Halifax. Port of Halifax, which was 


recently prepared by the 
Halifax Waterfront Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation and published by the Nova Scotia 
Accident Prevention Association, For some 
years attempts have been made to bring 
about some organized effort for greater safety 
in connection with longshore work at Halifax, 
but not until this year were they successful. 
Meetings of representatives of the Longshore- 
mens’ Association, the Steamship and Steve- 
doring Companies, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, the Board of Trade and the 
Accident Prevention Association, were held, 
and as a result a Safety Code was drawn up 
and agreed upon. In so far as is known this 
is the only jurisdiction in North America, 
other than on the Pacific Coast of the United 
States, where a Safety Code has been adopted 
for stevedoring operations. It is hoped that 
as a result of the code the number of acci- 
dents occurring on the Halifax Waterfront will 
be greatly reduced. 


The Minister of Labour, 
in a statement issued last 
month, pointed out that 
owing to the extended 
period of depression and the 
waning resources of unem- - 
ployed persons, their cloth- 
ing requirements would probably be acute 
this coming winter. He therefore urged all 
classes of the people to co-operate with or- 
gamizations such as the Red Cross and other 
similar associations in providing and con- 
tributing goods and funds so as to furnish the 
destitute with these necessities. The Minis- 
ter also invited the cooperation of business 
interests and private citizens proposing to 
erect buildings of all kinds in order to pro- 
mote the restoration of normal conditions, 
He pointed out that construction costs, in- 


Public 
co-operation 
invited for 
relief of 
distress. 
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terest rates and labour supply might never 
be obtainable under more favourable condi- 
tions than they can be obtained at the present 
time, 


Among a number of sug- 


Vocational gestions submitted to the 
education recent “Governors’ Confer- 
for insured ence” on unemployment 
unemployed (Lasour Gazerre, Feb., 
workers 1931, page 120) it was pro- 


posed by Professor Paul M. 
Douglas, of the University of Chicago, that 
any measure setting up a system of insurance 
should include a provision giving the State 
the power in its discretion to require that the 
worker receiving benefits should receive 
general or vocational education. In that way 
he thought that the period of unemployment 
would be prevented from being a period of 
degeneration: It could even be made actually 
a period of development, and workers by 
learning some new occupation could be in- 
duced to move from these industries which 
are inadequate to sustain them to industries 
which are advancing. 


A committee on Finance 


Recommenda- and Industry was appointed 
tions of by the British Chancellor 
British of the Exchequer at the 


end of 1929, “to inquire 
into banking, finance and 
credit, paying regard to the 
factors both internal and 
international which govern their operation, 
and to make recommendations calculated to 
enable these agencies to promote the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce and the employ- 
ment of labour.” The committee was com- 
posed of 14 members, including bankers, econ- 
omists, and representatives of industry, Jabour 
and commerce, and chosen from various 
schools of monetary thought. 

The report of the committee, recently pub- 
lished, covers a wide field of subjects. Its 
general conclusion in regard to the monetary 
situation is in the form of a recommendation 
in favour of a judicious expansion of credit, 
subject to safeguards. The first guiding aim 
of monetary policy, it says, should be to 
raise international prices to a level appropri- 
ate to the levels of salaries and wages and 
to the burden of international indebtedness. 
and then to stablize that level. Action by the 
central banking authorities in all countries is 
recommended for the achievement of this 
alm, 

In an addendum, signed by six members 
of the Commisison (including Sir Thomas 
Allen, Messrs. Bevin, and Keynes and the 


Committee on 
Finance and 
Industry 
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Hon. 8S. McKenna), it is declared that the 
practical results of an attempt to reduce 
salaries and wages as a means of increasing 
employment are likely to be exceedingly dis- 
appointing. It is pointed out that what 
purely domestic industries might gain in 
reduced costs by general wage reductions 
would be offset by the diminished purchasing 
power of their customers, while even the 
foreign trade industries could not be certain 
in advance that wage reductions at home 
would not be countered by corresponding 
cuts on the part of their chief foreign com- 
petitors. While, however, the signatories are 
not convinced that it is as yet either necessary 
or desirable to engage in competitive wage- 
cutting, they hold that 1t would be unreason- 
able to think that the existing level of money- 
incomes can be maintained irrespective of the 
value of money. 

The addendum goes on to discuss other 
methods of relieving the situation, including 
the organized planning of capital investment. 
In this connection it calls attention to the 
need for rebuilding parts of the larger towns 
and industrial centres, and for the refitting 
and re-planning on modern lines of some of 
the staple industries, and suggests the: estab- 
lishment of a “Board of National Invest- 
ment,” entrusted with the duty of raising 
funds for use by the local authorities in the 
development of telephones, roads and other 
national utilities. 


The Executive Council of 


Unemployment the American Federation of 
policy of Labour recently prepared a 
American statement of the policy 
Federation of recommended by the Fed- 
Labour eration for meeting the un- 


employment situation in the 
United States. The main recommendations 
are as follows:—(1)Immediate preparation by 
Federal, state and community groups for the 
relief of distress; (2) Maintenance of wages, 
it being declared that the depression is 
largely caused by the fact that the masses of 
the people lack the means to purchase goods; 
(3) Assurance of employment: every large 
industry to guarantee to furnish a definite 
number of jobs for its workers during the 
next six months; (4) The shorter work-day 
and the shorter work-week: the five-day week 
to be immediately introduced and accepted 
in private and government employ, and the 
hours worked per day to be reduced to six 
hours if necessary; (5) Abolition of child 
labour; (6) Old age pensions, provided 
through uniform state laws which would make 
needy citizens over 60 eligible for a pension 
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of about $40 a month; (7) A real building 
program; (8) An anti-injunction bill. 


Early this year the Gov- 


Proposed ernment of India invited 
Economic Sir Arthur Salter, director 
Council of the Economic and Fin- 
for India ancial Section of the Secre- 


tariat of the League of 
Nations to visit India for a consultation re- 
garding a proposed new organization for “the 
study of economic questions, including both 
the continuous interpretation of current de- 
velopments and the consideration of plans 
designed to achieve particular purposes.” In 
his report, Sir Arthur Salter recommends the 
constitution of a Central Economic Advisory 
Council, with similar Councils in each Prov- 
ince: in so vast a country, he states, no effec- 
tive economic advisory organization could 
consist solely of a central committee. The 
need for co-ordination of policy in India is 
greater than in countries with a centralized 
government, and the difficulties of securing 
it are also greater. 

The members of the Central Council should, 
in his opinion, consist of persons representing 
the following types of economic experience, 
interests or research: (a) agriculture, banking 
and finance (from each main category of 
banks), commerce, consumers, co-operative 
organization, economists, industry, labour or- 
ganization, members of the legislature, officials, 
railways and communications; (b) representa- 
tives of the Provincial Councils and repre- 
sentatives of the Indian States; (c) representa- 
tives (one each) from such national bodies as 
the Indian Cotton Committee, the Tariff 
Board, the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, and, when created, the Jute Com- 
mittee and the Reserve Bank. The total 
membership of the Central Council, including 
representatives of the Provincial Councils, of 
Indian States, and of such national bodies as 
the Indian Cotton Committee and the Tariff 
Board, would be likely to amount to about 50. 

The best normal method of work would, 
Sir Arthur Salter suggests, be mainly through 
small specialized ad hoc committees and in- 
dividual investigators. Working thus, the 
Central Council might well, especially in its 
earlier years, devote its discussions to two 
main tasks—drawing up a program for exam- 
ining specific problems, and reviewing the 
previous year’s progress and recommending 
policy in general outline for the coming year. 

The suggested Provincial Councils should 
be much smaller than the central body, 
averaging perhaps 20 members. 


A note on the National economic councils 
established in various countries in recent years 
was given in the Lasour Gazerre, February, 
1931, page 118. 


In the course of a paper 


Industrial read before the World Con- 
Relations gress on Social Economic 
Council for Planning held at Amster- 
electrical dam during August, Presi- 


dent H. H. Broach, of the 
International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, de- 
scribed the conciliation machinery created 
jointly by his union and the employers’ or- 
ganization. “I believe”, he said, “we have 
gone as far as any economic group in the 
world in building proper industrial relations 
in the electrical construction industry of the 
United States. The industrial relations plan 
of this industry is not an experiment. It has 
been tested through ten years of operation. 
The National Council on Industrial Relations 
for the Electrical Construction Industry, 
created by a joint committee of employers 
and employees, is a kind of Supreme Court 
for our industry. It is composed of five mem- 
bers representing employers and five repre- 
senting the union; its decisions must be 
unanimous, and these decisions are accepted 
without quibble. If at any time the employer 
or union, at any local point, fail of agreement, 
they must submit their dispute to the Coun- 
cil. Each side agrees in advance to abide by 
any decision rendered. There is no disturb- 
ance. Matters go on as usual. In the past 
year our employers have believed that by 
founding their own national organization— 
comprising only those who employ our union 
members—they could better face their prob- 
lems, advance the welfare of the industry and 
work out some of the industrial conceptions 
employed in the plan I have just described. 
They have therefore set up the Electrical 
Guild of North America. The Guild states 
directly that it is organized to promote in- 
dustrial co-operation on a scale hitherto un- 
known and untried in the building industry. 
i is significant that in America, the open- 
shop paradise, this association of employers 
frankly states: ‘The organization and per- 
sonnel of the firms and corporations, mem- 
bers of the Guild, coupled with the me- 
chanical skill of the members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
exclusively employed by them, makes for a 
combination of effort superior to any other 


now existing’.” 


industry in 
United States 
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At the end of July the 


Unemployment New York union of the 
insurance for International Brotherhood 
electrical of Electrical Workers added 
workers unemployment insurance to 


the benefits already pro- 
vided for its members. The new plan pro- 
vides for the payment of $20 a week for each 
unemployed journyman member of the union 
and $15 for each unemployed apprentice. The 
employed members pay 5 per cent of their 
weekly earnings into the unemployment fund 
from which these payments are made. 


Electrical workers’ unions in various cities 
in the United States are reported to be meet- 
ing the unemployment problem in different 
ways: for example, in Philadelphia each em- 
ployed union electrical worker gives one day’s 
wages each week and 25 per cent of all over- 
time pay toward unemployment relief in the 
local organization; overtime is confined strictly 
to emergency cases, and, wherever it is 
possible to do so, the work is spread among 
the men so as to reduce the number of those 
unemployed. Members of one local union in 
Chicago have been assessing themselves at 
the high rate of 10 per cent of their wages in 


order to aid their unemployed brothers. 
Assessments have also been voted in other 
cities, and rotation of work is practised 
widely. 


The Brotherhood of Electrical Workers also 
provides pensions and group life insurance for 
its members (Lanour Gazerre, July, 1931, page 
738; July, 1980, page 738, etc.) 


In a recent address on 
Handicapped “Workmen’s Compensation 
workers under Relation to Handicapped 
accident Individuals,” Dr. Frank G. 
compensation Pedley, of the Industrial 
Clinic, Montreal General 


Hospital, mentioned the Vetcraft Shops in 
Canada as establishing the social value of 
supervised workshops. Handicapped workers, 
he says, fall into two groups; first, those who 
are able for full work but involve their em- 
ployers in increased liability for accident; 
and second, those with some chronic illness 
and able to work only part time. Such shops 
as the Vetcraft are for the second group. “I 
refer particularly,” Dr. Pedley says, “to those 
suffering from tuberculosis, heart disease, 
rheumatism, and the like. Many such per- 
sons are able to do some work, and indeed 
their rehabilitation is often accelerated by 
suitable employment, but industries as a 
whole are unwilling to employ lame ducks. 
It is true that certain companies have made 
a practice of taking on chronic cases of disease 


and convalescents; but this practice is car- 
ried on to such a limited extent that it only 
scratches the surface of the problem. For 
such individuals supervised workshops are the 
thing. The handicapped individual who finds 
all doors firmly closed against him is not in 
the way of becoming a good citizen or a 
creditable parent. Work in itself is a great 
healer, both mentally and physically. At the 
present time commission boards have not 
been called upon to take any part in the 
care of handicapped individuals, except those 
who receive their handicaps accidentally.” 

The first group, that is, handicapped persons 
who are able for full work, involves the em- 
ployer in double liability, for example a 
worker with one eye, if injured in that eye, 
must be compensated for total blindness. Dr. 
Pedley says that the solution of this difficulty 
appears to have been found in the creation 
of a special fund to carry such a liability. 
Thus, in Ontario the extra cost of the second 
accident is charged to the disaster fund. The 
“second accident fund” has been recom- 
mended to the Minister of Public Works and 
Labour in the Province of Quebec, and it is 
greatly to be hoped, he says, that he will 
see his way clear to its creation. 


Dr. Pedley refers with approval to a pro- 
vision of the Connecticut Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, permitting a partially disabled 
workman, on obtaining employment, to sign 
a waiver releasing the employer from any 
special liability in the event of an accident. 


The Tenth Annual Report 
of the Federal Department 
of Labour on Organization 
in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions, being for 
the year 19381, has just been 
distributed. The volume, in addition to con- 
veying some idea of the development of 
organization among those connected with the 
industrial and commercial life of the Domin- 
ion, contains much information in regard to 
societies whose members are engaged in pro- 
fessional, technical and scientific pursuits. 
The organizations are divided into the follow- 
ing groups:—(1) Manufacturing; (2) Building 
and construction; (3) Mining; (4) Trans- 
portation and communication; (5) Printing 
and publishing; (6) Laundering, cleaning, re- 
pairing; (7) Personal service and amusement; 
(8) Financial; (9) Agriculture; (10) Dairy- 
ing; (11) Horse, live stock, sheep breeders. 
ete., (12) Wholesale merchanits; (13) Retail 
merchants; (14) Real estate dealers; (15) 
Professional; (16) Technical and scientific; 
(17) Insurance; (18) Funeral service. 


Department of 
Labour report 
on organization 
in industry 
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The report points out that the first seven 
divisions contain the names of 355 main and 
branch associations, with a combined member- 
ship of 48,549, composed of persons or firms 
who are identified with industries in which 
many wage-earners are employed. Some of 
the employers included in these groups have 
working agreements with the corresponding 
organizations of workers covering the condi- 
tions of employment ‘in their respective 
establishments. In the remaining ten groups 
the employment of labour is in some cases 
only incidental, and with the exception of 
the retail merchants’ section there is no cor- 
responding body of organized workers. While 
in. the main the associations whose names 
appear in the report are purely Canadian, 
a number are connected with organizations 
whose headquarters are in the United States. 
The report gives the objects of the various 
associations, some of which, among other 
things, aim to secure freedom from unjust 
or unlawiul exactions and to procure uni- 
formity in the customs and usages of their 
respective trades. The names of all classes 
of associations published in the volume num- 
ber 837 main bodies and 477 branches, mak- 
ing a total of 1,314 associations, with a com- 
bined membership of 967,865. 


At the recent 51st session 


The social of the Governing Body of 
effects of the International Labour 
unemployment Organization, the German 
insurance representative, Mr. Weigert, 


discussed the report of the 
Unemployment Committee, of which he was 
a member. He said it was essential that the 
mentality of the groups in the economic world 
should be altered, and that in future greater 
attention must be paid to the effects of 
economic decisions on the labour market. 
“The result of not paying sufficient attention 
to that aspect of the question was shown by 
the effects on the labour market produced 
by rationalization: in many countries in recent 
years. . . No one would of course suggest 
that technical progress in itself should be ham- 
pered, but the time had passed when national- 
ization could be carried out merely for econ- 
omic and technical reasons without due 
account being taken of the human factor.” 
Mr. Weigert ‘considered that unemploy- 
ment insurance could play an important part 
in bringing about the necessary changes in 
social mentality. “The contributions re- 
quired from employers and workers towards 
unemployment insurance should not only be 
regarded as the means of financing the insur- 
ance system, but should tend to impress upon 


the two groups concerned the necessity of 
doing everything in their power to combat 
unemployment. The higher the contribution 
the more the danger of unemployment would 
become apparent. It was of course obvious 
that such contributions must of necessity be 
limited, since neither employers nor workers 
could be called upon to bear too heavy a 
burden. In Germiany the contributions paid 
by employers and workers together for unem- 
ployment insurance alone amounted to 6 per 
cent of the wages and a further 11 per cent 
for other branches of social insurance. These 
contributions were excessive and gave rise to 
grave anxiety. But it was an unsound policy 
to rely upon State assistance, and it was 
essential that the expenses of unemployment 
insurance should be borne directly by both 
employers and workers. Unfortunately the 
amount of the contribution did not vary ac- 
cording to the amount of the risk, which 
weakened the force of the warning provided, 
and it seemed important to make the con- 
tribution more proportionate to the risk in- 
volved. That was one of the many aspects 
of unemployment insurance for which a final 
solutionshad not yet been found, and this was 
one of the reasons why the German Govern- 
ment did not consider that question yet ripe 
for international settlement. Both in Ger- 
many and in Great Britain, where unemploy- 
ment insurance systems existed, national com- 
missions had recently been set up to study 
the systems. That did not of course mean 
that unemployment insurance would be dis- 
continued in those countries. It was however, 
certain that insurance could not provide a 
final solution for the unemployment problem. 
That solution must be sought in an economic 
onganization which would make unemploy- 
ment insurance unnecessary. For the present, 
however, it was indispensable, and an increas- 
ing number of States were having recourse to 
it. Whatever its defects might be, unemploy- 
ment insurance, as the present crisis had 
shown, continued to be an incomparable in- 
strument of political, economic and moral 
stability.” 


The International Labour 
‘Organization published in 
its weekly bulletin (August 
10) a series of articles de- 
scribing the present ten- 
dencies of labour policy in the union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. It is shown that, 
according to the information available, the 
execution of the Five-Year Plan has proceeded 
satisfactorily in some branches of industry, 
while in others, such as coal mining and the 


Labour policy 
of the 
Soviet Union 
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metal industries, output has fallen short of 
the totals laid down in the program. This 
failure, where it has occurred, is attributed by 
the authorities not to any lack of resources, 
but to inadequate utilization of such resources 
as are available, and especially to defective 
distribution and utilization of labour. Various 
measures have been adopted to combat the 
shortage of industrial labour and the insta- 
bility of workers in employment, the object 
being generally to place and keep the workers 
where their labour is considered most useful 
for the execution of the Five-Year Plan. In 
pursuance of this policy, arrangements have 
now been made for the supply of labour for 
State industrial undertakings by the collective 
farms in return for certain advantages. 

Another method which is being adopted to 
Increase output consists im stimulating the 
feeling of responsibility in the workers, and 
regulations have been issued reorganizing 
trade union activities in the undertakings with 
a view to decentralization, bringing the 
workers into closer touch with the problems 
of production, increasing their responsibilities 
and encouraging voluntary effort on the part 
of militant trade unionists. At the same time, 
piece work, already widely practised, will be 
extended, and the principle of individual man- 
agement will be applied to the Trusts. The 
idea of equalizing wages has been abandoned 
for the present; remuneration is frankly to 
be based on the output and not on the needs 
of the workers. 

The five-day week of continuous work would 
appear not to have yielded the satisfactory 
results anticipated, and will probably be re- 
placed, except in undertakings working on a 
three-shift basis, by a week of six days, con- 
sisting of five working days followed by a 
collective rest day. In order to recruit more 
engineers and skilled workers, an improved 
status and better conditions of work are to be 
granted to these classes of workers. 


A program for industrial de- 


Ten-Year velopment has been drawn 
Plan for up by the Chinese Ministry 
China. of Industries with the ob- 


ject of transforming China 
within ten years into one of the principal 
industrial countries of the world. It is to be 
executed in part by the Government and in 
part by private enterprise under the direct 
supervision of the Government. 

Among other things, the Plan calls for the 
placing under cultivation of 300 million acres 
of arable land not at present utilized, the 
development of transport and communica- 
tions, the establishment of manufacturing in- 


dustries throughout the country, the improve- 
ment of harbours and the construction of a 
merchant fleet of at least eight million tons, 
with engines generating five million horse- 
power. To meet the needs of these projects 
it will be necessary to increase the output 
of coal from 30 million to 200 million tons 
a year, and that of iron and steel to 12 
million tons a year; the amount of power 
required for industrial undertakings will be 
increased from ‘1,750,000 horse-power to 20 
million horse-power. The Plan involves an 
annual expenditure on machinery during the 
ten-year period of 1,120 million dollars. In 
order to supply the skilled labour necessary 
for the manufacture of the machinery required, 
the Ministry of Industries suggests the estab- 
lishment in Nanking of model engineering 
works where mechanics could be trained under 
foreign supervision. 

Although the Plan has not yet been ap- 
proved by the Chinese Government, it merits 
close study, since even the partial execution 
of the program would exercise a considerable 
influence on the labour situation in China, 
and possibly also in foreign countries, apart 
from. other economic repercussions which 
would follow directly or indirectly. It may 
be noted that the Government has already 
adopted the regulations governing the organi- 
zation and functions of an Economic Council, 
which will doubtless be called upon to play 
an important part in the adaptation and 
execution of the program. 

A condensed account of the above-men- 
tioned program of industrial development is 
published in the issue of August 17th of 
Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International Labour 
Office (League of Nations) in Geneva. 


Draft Regulations govern- 


Chinese ing the organization and 
National functions of a National 
Economic Economic Council were 
Council formally adopted at a 


meeting of the Legislative 
Council of China on May 30, 1981. The 


principal features of these regulations are 
summarized below. 
The object of the National Economic 


Council is to accelerate economic reconstruc- 
tion, improve the people’s means of liveli- 
hood and regulate national finances. The 
Economic Council is under the jurisdiction 
of the Executive Council. All State projects 
for economic reconstruction or development 
for which the requisite funds are provided 
either in whole or in part by the National 
Treasury must be investigated by the National 
Economic Council before submission to the 
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National Government for approval. The 
National Economic Council may investigate 
the work as well as the expenditure involved 
in the carrying out of such projects. 

The president and vice-president of the 
Executive Council, the ministers of the in- 
terior, finance, railways, communications, in- 
dustries and education, as well as the re- 
sponsible heads of the various central gov- 
ernment organs connected with economic 
reconstruction are ex officio members of the 
National Economie Council, to be appointed 
by the National Government. In addition 
to the ex officio members, not more than 
eleven members are to be appointed by the 
National Government on the recommendation 
of ex officio members. 

The National Economie Council may 
organize expert committees to study technical 
problems and appoint technical experts to 
supervise or direct the carrying out of various 
projects. 


The Agricultural Land 
(Utilization) Act, 1981, 
which received the Royal 


Small Holdings 
for Unemployed 


in Great Assent on July 31, among 
Britain. other provisions contains 
sections empowering the 


Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries (or, in 
Scotland, the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland) to provide small holdings, together 
with financial assistance, for unemployed per- 
sons, or for agricultural workers who ‘have not 
sufficient means to obtain holdings from their 
county councils. The Act also empowers the 
Minister (or the Department as the case may 
be) to provide allotments up to one acre for 
unemployed persons, and allotment gardens 
for persons who are either unemployed or not 
in full-time employment; and, subject to 
regulations to be approved by the Treasury, 
to defray the estimated loss likely to be in- 
curred by the council of a borough, urban 
district, or parish, in providing allotment 
gardens for unemployed persons, or for per- 
sons who are not in full-time employment. 
Unemployed persons, or persons not in full- 
time employment, will not be required, on 
obtaining employment, to vacate allotments 
let to them under either of the above pro- 
visions. 

The Act also empowers the Minister (or 
the Department as the case may be) to 
make grants to councils or to allotment 
societies for assisting in the provision of seeds, 
fertilizers and equipment for unemployed or 
partly unemployed persons for whom allot- 
ments are provided. An announcement as 
to the arrangements for the season 1931-32 
may be expected shortly. 


Dr. A. GC. McKay, the director of technical 
education at Toronto reports an increase of 
982 in the total enrolment in the technical 
schools in the city as compared with last year, 
the indication being that unemployment was 
one of the causes of the increase in attendance 
at the schools. 





During August a total of 4,027 accidents 
were reported to the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in the industries in 
Schedule 1 of the Act; 24 of these were fatal 
cases; in Schedule 2 industries 264 were re- 
ported including 6 fatal cases; and 303 Crown, 
4 of which were fatal, were reported during 
the month making in all 4,594, of which 34 
were fatal. 


The members of the Advisory Commission 
on Mothers’ Allowances in Nova Scotia have 
been appointed for one year, as follows: Mr. 
Peter F. Moriarty, Halifax; Mrs. Ellen E. 
Frawley, Halifax; and Mrs, Elizabeth K. Bell, 
of New Glasgow. The first report of the 
Director of Mothers’ Allowance in Nova 
Scotia was reviewed in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1931, page 858. 





The Industrial Safety Section of the Proy- 
ince of Quebec Safety League has now en- 
listed more than 700 firms in the Province. 
This section has its Round Table Discussion 
Committee which meets fortnightly regularly 
and where the industrial man brings in his 
problems for discussion and solution. it has 
also its Construction Division where similar 
gatherings are again held fortnightly and 
where an endeavour its made to solve the 
problems confronting the builder. The sec- 
tion has also a First Aid Department, which 
is a branch of the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion; and an Industrial Hygiene Commiitee. 





The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor announced on August 15 
that it had adopted a standard old age pen- 
sion law to be supplied to the officers of all 
State Federations of Labour; the State 
officers would be asked to promote its intro- 
duction and enactment into law by the 
various Legislatures. The proposed law pro- 
vides in substance that an aged dependent 
person may be eligible to receive a pension 
when he reaches the age of 60, the pension, 
amounting to about $40 a month, being pay- 
able to persons who are citizens of the United 
States and residents of the State where the 
pension law is effective. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE 


Employment 


a employment situation at the end of 

August was reported by Superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows: 

Harvesting operations were nearing com- 
pletion in Nova Scotia; grain crops were 
turning out well and hay and root crops were 
exceptionally good. Fair catches of fish were 
reported and canning establishments were 
busy. Logging operations remained quiet. 
Coal miners operated from two to four days 
during the last week of the month. Business 
was reported good by biscuit manufacturers 
and confectioners, also sugar refiners; wood 
working factories and oil refineries were fairly 
well employed; there was a good deal of short 
time in the iron and steel group with some 
departments idle. Building construction was 
active and a good number of both skilled and 
unskilled workers were employed; road work 
was continued on the public highways but 
railroad construction had ceased. Tourist 
traffic by steamship, railroad and automobile 
was very heavy. The movement of freight 
was fair. Trade was reported as fairly good. 
Requests for women domestic workers had 
imcreased but plenty of applicants were avail- 
able. 

Considerable progress in the harvesting of 
grain was reported from New Brunswick. 
Lobster fishing was in full swing and large 
shipments were going to the New England 
markets; salmon fishing was good; fair catches 
of cod were reported; and there was an 
increase in the price of shad, which had newly 
arrived on the market. Lumbering showed 
little activity except for the yarding of pulp- 
wood at Riverside. Several building contracts 
were progressing favourably, also the road 
work in the rural districts. An extensive 
_ program of relief work has been planned at 
Saint John. Manufacturers of confectionery 
and foods reported business fair. A new 
cooperage plant at Saint John is supplying 
barrels for potato shippers in that district. 
Passenger traffic was heavy and the trans- 
portation of freight by rail brisk, but long- 
shore-men were again idle as vessels had 
finished loading lumber on the Miramichi 
River. Trade, both wholesale and retail, was 
good. There was a slightly increased demand 
for women domestic workers, but sufficient 
applicants to fill all orders. 

There was a slight decrease in the demand 
for farm workers in the Province of Quebec. 
Orders for bushmen were few and there was 


INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


not the activity that is generally to be 
expected at this time of the year. Manu- 
facturing in general showed no sign of 


improvement, although a moderately active 
condition prevailed in Hull and Sherbrooke. 
In Quebee City industries are operating at 
about seventy-five per cent of their capacity. 
In Three Rivers paper manufacturing was 
quiet and cottons below normal. There was 
no improvement in the metal trades in Mont- 
real or among tobacco workers. The printing 
trades and boot and shoe manufacturing were 
dull. Clothing workers continued to be fairly 
well employed. Several orders for building 
labourers had been received through the Hull 
office for the construction of dams and 
tunnels. In Montreal the demand for 
labourers was falling off and relief work was 
practically completed. Activity in the build- 
ing trades was reported by Quebec and Sher- 
brooke, but there was no change in the 
situation at Three Rivers. There were no 
calls for workers in the transportation group. 
Trade continued active. In the women’s 
domestic section applicants were much in 
excess of positions available. 

Farm orders had decreased in most districts 
in Ontario, although a few orders for threshers 
and tobacco cutters were being received. A 
few logging camps were started in the Sudbury 
district but few camps are expected to operate 
this winter in the North Bay and Timmins 
zones. The supply of miners in Timmins and 
Sudbury was greatly in excess of the demand. 
The Sudbury office, which ordinarily is 
extremely busy at this time of the year, had 
received no orders for miners. Canning 
factories were still busy in Brantford and 
Chatham and New Toronto. Several women 
were placed in canning establishments in the 
Brantford district. Textiles continue to be 
busy in the majority of centres. An order 
received by a large car manufacturing firm 
would keep it busy for a month. Toronto 
reported a slight general improvement, orders 
having been received for both skilled and 
unskilled workers where vacancies have not 
been reported for some time. City relief 
projects were about the only construction 
work to provide additional employment, 
although building was quite active in some 
localities. 'The majority of offices reported 
applicants awaiting news regarding the high- 
way program in Northern Ontario. The 
demand for domestic help had increased due 
to householders returning from their summer 
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homes. Day work continued to be scarce come as an aid to the late feed crops and 
with applicants for this kind of employment pasture Jands. Practically all grain is cut and 
plentiful. good progress has been made with threshing. 

In Manitoba heavy rains had temporarily There was no activity in logging or mining. 
halted harvesting operations, but were wel- Manufacturing and trade, both retail and 
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1931 1930 
August July June August July June 
Trade, external SeETeEn ie ae LW ooniigeeacdoors 99,049,813] 107,827,379} 148,519,060}; 162,456,559) 172,080,230 
Imports, merchandise for 
Boneatption TERE BEM. eat SPA Rion eran nee 48,379,235 52,507,534 77,906,294 84,550,935 91,543,981 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |..............- 49,675,120 54,348,421 69, 290, 228 76,407,506 78,703,281 
Customs duty gollesied: ees SNillneeeonseeeess 9,210, 055 9,712,265 12,032,112 12,819,790 13,931, 655 
Bank debits to individua 

BO COUNUB ela elclaletcisteh iis leleusieis ee Bo igen aerate 2,400,403, 969) 2,693,538,371| 2,801, 605,985} 3,093,985,410] 3,397,740, 656 
Banknotes in circulation...cace Si lneceeccen tence 137,098,642] 142,558,937] 166,154,609} 152,177,140) 165,953,624 
Bank deposits, savanesiaasties | tie lace veernmecine 1,451,275, 655] 1,450,356,954| 1,404,118,280| 1,402,027, 767 1,410,297, 492 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,125,736,164) 1,127,038, 209] 1,260,490,851} 1,277,341, 949] 1,306, 664,545. 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Gomimonistocksing...- des seyss6 +t bo 81-3 83-7 80-1 125-1 132-0 134-7 

referred: Stocks... aacces oelsiee 69-1 71-8 72-6 97-1 97-4 995 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 91-9 92-9 91-9 96-0 100-2 100-8 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

MUN DED s ste quisietsteis sscheptes isis sicle ratte 71-0 71-7 72-2 84-1 85-3 87-7 
(?) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 
LS Lier pel hot veN cade sseisLeicteioyetans $ 18-30 18-26 18-36 21-01 21-26 21-44 
(3) Business failures, number........]............-. 223 174 132 175 164 
(3)Business failures, liabilities... $ |.............. 3,345,779 3,504, 453 1,392,859 3,005,600 2,796,873 
(2) Employment, Index num- 
ber, Employers’ pay-roll 
figures... Tak... eek omseret 105-2 103-8 103-6 118-8 118-9 1165 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- ‘ 
age (trade union mem- 
bera)}i doers seis Meee easels 16-2 16-3 16-2 9-2 10-6 10-3 
Erma Tad Sabi OW craeerane oPeisiti isietestioters swesel|\«, che, crveatoes ceiecacea ew oe rare 3,169 8,904 8,383 13,171 
Railway— 
(©) Car loadings, revenue 
EEGIRNG tcc arsenite ce cars 188,957 188 , 528 204,545 259, 610 239,566 257,978 
(8) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ 14,309,810 14,807,474 15, 236, 230 19, 067,979 20,150, 150 19,405,728 
(7) Operating expenses....... Se ee eee Ce ea 15, 703,530 17, 261, 606 17, 235,380 17,078,145 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
WEN TIRTII edteysoooon et) | ebndosuoesoesinoanAcons sure 12, 489,999 15,480,227 14,874,631 15, 862,505 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
SMINGS cece sce: cen Dalles tet aa elie ec coe 10, 253, 538 12,220,170 11,661,575 13,081, 182 
Steam railways, freight in 
ReeeLOUSITLeS an ceemecty eee seit leice eee ise cent | eee ee 2,206, 873,635) 2,267,979, 133} 2,131,011,576) 2,538,091,310 
Building’ permits..... sete <n BS) Richer ohne 10,879,505 8,470, 738 13,817,745 15,824,781 18, 621,487 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 26,142,600 28,054,700 29,793,400 49,407 200 37,374,400 54,728, 200 
Mineral Production— 

Pig LOG Mareen etshey ots tee eee tons 23,212 40,303 55, 822 57,459 64, 676 66, 081 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 52,491 45,097 55, 605 57, 626 68, 424 95,321 

Ferro alloys.........+..++.+- tons 8,248 3,262 2,740 3,397 3,324 11,059 

Goal eeiecca. Pct satiate COTS) Be ae 826, 156 887, 859 1,100,814 1,061,091 1,128) 124 
Crude petroleum imports...... alls wee meee 98,150,000} 117,340,000} 180,570,000 92,500,000} 110,590,000 
Rubberimports............... Tbs. exeneme rhc. eed 5,806, 000 4,731,000 4,723, 000 7,496, 000 5,777, 000 
Cotton imports...........0..+- Tbs | seen mace 4,374, 000 5, 269, 000 3,457, 000 4,732, 000 4,981,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

MDGs Petseieeeile = feats DD Gifts aa paoplsaethic a 1855390 ,422| Gate reer 183,770,365] 219,172,251); 312,893,921 
Flour production............... DDI|s: Rees eee Oe anaes fs 1,121, 115 1,547,936 1,435,970 1, 160, 922 
@)Sugaramaniiactureds.e7 2044 1DSsil insist. | eee. 69,360, 000 99, 787,000 72,208,000 86,595, 000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ ieweltel eee cee 39,988, 000 42,808, 000 45, 257,000 45,990, 000 47,820,000 
Sales of insurance.............. $3) nee pect: 39,603,000] 45,830,000) 36,666,000) 47,375/000/ 54/901. 000 
NGWBDRING foc ce-ccs cr. ce EOS: | eet 182,730 193,970 202,040 216, 980 213, 630 
Automobiles, passenger.............].... Palia cvctte 3,151 5, 583 6,946 8,556 12,194 
(1°) Index of physical volume 

of business...... relniore Matefaxeresvoveieis 126-6 129-5 146-6 149-7 162-7 
Industrial production. . ts 138-5 133-9 156-1 164-6 168-0 
Manuta churn 2 tnemaeiras tara bins ice mcce cee 137-2 135-7 145-7 161-1 162-1 


a ee BS Ela ed Sl 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 

(?) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. (7) Including lines east of Quebec. 

(3) Bradstreet. ; (8) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(4) Figures for end of previous months. (°) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks. 

(°) Figures for four weeks ending August 29, 1931, and corresponding previous periods. 

(0) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs - storage holdings of butter and cheese, 
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wholesale, remained quiet. Construction con- 
tinued on a lower level than that of last year 
and large numbers of building tradesmen were 
unemployed, although the provincial govern- 
ment public works had relieved the situation 
to some extent. There was a falling off in 
orders for female domestic workers and some- 
what fewer new registrations for work of this 
kind. 

There was very httle demand for farm work 
in the Province of Saskatchewan except in 
certain districts where threshing operations 
were under way. A few orders at low wages 
remained unfilled. Construction continued 
inactive and except for repair work, resulting 
chiefly from a recent wind storm, there were 
few calls for building tradesmen, large num- 
bers of unemployed are registered at all 
offices. There was an increase in the demand 
for domestics at Moose Jaw and Regina but 
few calls were received through other offices. 
A surplus of applicants was reported, the 
majority being without experience. 


There was a good demand for farm workers. 


through all employment offices in Alberta, 
except Drumheller and Medicine Hat, and 
although wages offered were low plenty of 
applicants were available to fill all vacancies. 
Hail had caused a loss of crop in the vicinity 
of Drumheller and heavy rains had retarded 
operations in the Edmonton zone. Building 
construction remained quiet with few jobs 
offering and a number of tradesmen idle. A 
railway gang was sent out from Medicine 
Hat. A few coal miners were going out but 
conditions generally remained unchanged. 
Manufacturing industries show no improve- 
ment, but retail trade was slightly better. 
Orders for female domestic workers were 
below normal and very few orders for harvest 
cooks had been received. Large numbers of 
applicants were seeking employment. 


Orders for farm hands in British Columbia 
were scarce and lots of help available. Grain 
harvest had been completed at Cranbrook 
and threshing was well under way. Fruit 
picking and the marketing of tomatoes were 
providing some additional employment. 
Forest fires had retarded the opening of 
logging camps and there was little demand 
for workers in the lumbering industry. Min- 
ing continued to be quiet and manufacturing 
showed no sign of improvement, except in 
fruit canneries. Except for occasional con- 
tracts in some centres building construction 
was for the most part confined to small jobs. 
Longshore-men were fairly busy at New West- 
minster but there was little doing on the 
waterfronts at Vancouver and Prince Rupert. 
‘Trade was reported as quiet and collections 
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slow. Large numbers of unemployed are 
registered at all offices. There has been an 
improvement in the demand for domestic help 
but little offering in other lines for female 
workers. 


Employment at the beginning 
of August showed a further 
upward movement, according 
to statements tabulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,887 
firms, whose payrolls aggregated 956,238 per- 
sons, as compared with 943,419 on July 1. 
The index number stood at 105-2 on the 
date under review, as compared with 103-3 
on July 1, 1931, while on August 1, 1930, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, it was 118-8, 127-8, 119-3, 110-5, 105-5, 
97-5, 95-8, 101-4, 94-2 and 90-0, respectively. 
Greater activity was noted in the Prairie 
Provinces; employment declined in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Maritime Provinces, while 
very little general change was indicated in 
British Columbia. In the Maritime Provinces, 
building construction showed gains, and trans- 
portation, services and communications were 
also brisker; on the other hand, the trend of 
employment was downward in manufacturing, 
highway and railway construction, trade and 
mining. In Quebec, manufacturing, logging 
and trade reported smaller payrolls, while 
construction indicated considerable improve- 
ment, and mining and transportation were 
also more active. In Ontario, improvement 
was noted in tobacco and pulp and paper 
factories, and in shipping, building and high- 
way construction and services; but iron and 
steel plants reported large reductions, while 
textile, lumber, chemical and some other fac- 
tories, and logging, transportation, railway 
construction and retail trade also showed cur- 
tailment, in some cases of a seasonal nature. 
In the Prairie Provinces, very pronounced 
expansion was shown in highway construction, 
mainly in Saskatchewan, where a large pro- 
gram of road work was being carried out as 
an unemployment relief measure. Services 
and telephones also showed moderate improve- 
ment, but manufacturing, transportation and 
building construction were slacker. In British 
Columbia, very little general change was regis- 
tered, improvement in food canning and elec- 
tric current plants, and in transportation, 
communications and building construction, be- 
ing offset by losses in logging, highway con- 
struction, shipping and metal works. 
Employment increased in Ottawa; in Que- 
bec City and Vancouver practically no general 
change was noted, while the tendency was 
unfavourable in Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities and 
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Winnipeg. In Montreal, employment in trans- 
portation improved, while manufacturing, con- 
struction and trade released employees, In 
Quebec, the situation showed little general 
change, gains in services being offset by losses 
in manufacturing, In Toronto, there was a 
falling-off in activity on August 1, 1931, re- 
peating the downward movement noted on 
the same date of last year. Manufacturing 
(especially of iron and steel and _ textile 
products), and trade were slacker than on 
July 1, but building construction recorded 
improvement. In Ottawa, employment showed 
an advance, mainly in manufacturing, while 
construction released employees. In Hamilton, 
manufacturing registered slight but general 
curtailment, except in vegetable food factories, 
while construction was also quieter, In the 
Border Cities, further losses were indicated, 
largely in automobile works, while other 
groups showed little general change. In Win- 
nipeg, there were increases in telephonic com- 
raunications, but manufacturing, road construc- 
tion and trade reported curtailment. In 
Vancouver, manufacturing, as a whole, re- 
mained practically the same; building reported 
heightened activity, while trade and highway 
construction were slacker, 

An analysis of the data by industries 
shows that further reductions were made in 
manufacturing establishments; increases were 
recorded in vegetable food, leather footwear, 
woollen, non-metallic mineral and _ electric 
current plants, but the garment and iron and 
steel industries were seasonally slacker, and 
losses were also indicated in the lumber, non- 
ferrous metal, chemical and allied products, 
clay, glass and stone, electrical apparatus and 
some other divisions, In the non-manufac- 
turing industries, there were gains in mining, 
communications, transportation, services and 
construction and maintenance, those in the 
last-named being most extensive, chiefly on 
account of unemployment relief works on 
Saskatchewan roads. On the other hand, 
seasonal dullness continued to affect employ- 
ment in logging camps, and there were also 
losses in trade, 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
greater detail the employment situation ag at 
the beginning of August, 1931, 


Employment for local trade 


TRADE union members remained in 
UNION about the same volume dur- 
REPORTS ing July as in the two months 


preceding, the percentage of 
idleness standing at 16-2, in contrast with per- 
centages of 16-3 in June and 16-2 in May. 
Returns for July were received by the De- 
partment of Labour from 1,862 local unions 
embracing a membership of 199,923 persons, 


32,396 of whom were idle on the last day of 
the month. The situation continued more 
depressed, however, than last year, when at 
the close of July 9-2 per cent of unemploy- 
ment was recorded, Quebec unions, owing to 
improvement in the garment trades of the 
province reported a higher level of activity 
than in June, In Alberta quietness in the 
coal mines caused the percentage of idleness 
for the province to be somewhat in excess of 
that reported in June, and in Saskatchewan, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick 
and Ontario declines of 1 per cent or under 
were indicated. No variation in the unem- 
ployment level from June, however, was shown 
by unions in Nova Scotia. Much slacker con- 
ditions prevailed in Alberta than in July a 
year ago, and in Ontario, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Quebec pro- 
nounced curtailment was evident. In New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia declines of more 
moderate proportions occurred, 

An article appearing elsewhere in this issue, 
with tabular statements, gives in greater de- 
tail a review on unemployment among local 
trade unions at the close of July, 1931. 


During the month of July, 


EMPLOYMENT 1931, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REporTS made 28,512 references of per- 


sons to positions and effected 
a total of 27,002 placements. Of these, the 


placements in regular employment were 11,744 — 


of which 7,977 were of men and 38,767 of 
women. Placements in casual work numbered 
15,258. The offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice were notified of 28,025 vacancies of which 
20,483 were for men and 7,542 for women. 
Applications for work were registered from 
53,824 men and 12,457 women, a total of 
66,281. An increase is shown in the business 
transacted, when a comparison is made both 
with the preceding month and also with July 
last year, the reports for June, 1931, showing 
7,183 vacancies offered, 56,113 applications 
made and 25,973 placements effected, while in 
July, 1980, there were reported 26,150 oppor- 
tunities for employment, 42,024 applications 
for work and 25,293 placements in regular 
and casual employment. A report in detail 
of the work of the offices for the month of 
July, 1931, may be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table 
on page 968. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 
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The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics, states that while definite improvement 
developed in some lines of industrial produc- 
tion during July over the preceding month, 
operations in general continued at a de- 
pressed level. The output of pig iron and 
steel showed declines in July, indicating fur- 
ther reduction in the operations of a strategic 
industry. Production of pig iron at 40,300 
tons showed, after a seasonal adjustment, a 
reduction of 22.4 per cent from June. The 
production of automobiles was reduced to 
4,220 units, compared with 6,835 units in the 
preceding month. There is normally a decline 
in July, but the drop this year, after seasonal 
adjustment, was 20.6 per cent. The gain in 
the exports of lumber was in line with 
seasonal expectations, while the output of 
newsprint reflected a more limited demand. 
The production was 182,731 tons, compared 
with 193,971 in June, and shipments were 
somewhat less than production in the month 
under review. 

The rubber industry imported raw material 
in greater volume than ‘in the preceding 
month, although the normal trend for the 
month is downward. Imports were 5,806,000 
pounds, compared with 4,731,000 pounds in 
June. The gain after seasonal adjustment 
over the decidedly low point of the preceding 
month was 72 per cent. The imports of crude 
petroleum were 98,145,000 gallons, the decline 
from June being slightly less than normal for 
the season. Imports of raw cotton at 4,374,000 
pounds showed a marked decline from the 
preceding month even after seasonal adjust- 
ment. Imports of raw and semi-manufactured 
wool required for further manufacture were 
692,000 pounds, compared with 494,000 pounds 
in June representing a sharp gain. The index 
of manufactures, based on sixteen factors in 
terms of physical volume, was 137.2 in July, 
compared with 135.7 in June. In the com- 
pilation of this index each factor was adjusted 
for seasonal tendencies. 

Coal—Canadian mines produced 826,156 
tons of coal in July; a decline of 34.4 per 
cent from the five year average for the month 
of 1,259,330 tons. July’s output was made 
up of 717,195 tons of bituminous coal, 71,972 
tons of lignite coal, and 36,988 tons of sub- 
bituminous coal. Nova Scotia’s production 
totalled 395,240 tons or 47.8 per cent of the 
total Canadian productiom Alberta mined 
260,339 tons, British Columbia, 141,239 tons, 
Saskatchewan, 16,407 tons, and New Bruns- 
wick, 12,931 tons. Imports of coal into Can- 
ada amounted to 1,245,095 tons or 30.4 per 
cent below the 1926-1930 average for the 
month of 1,788,570 tons. Receipts of anthra- 
cite coal were recorded at 384,661 tons of 


: EXTERNAL 


which the United States supplied 194,379 tons, 
Great Britain 135,868 tons, and Germany 4,414 
tons. Bituminous coal imports reached a 
total of 910,251 tons, consisting of 899,095 tons 
from the United States and 11,156 tons from 
Great Britain. Lignite coal imports were re- 
corded at 183 tons. Canadian coal exported 
during July amounted to 35,603 tons or 35.4 
per cent below the average for the month 
during the past five years. Coal made avail- 
able for consumption in July totalled 2,035,648 
tons of which tonnage the United States sup- 
phed 538.7 per cent, Canada, 38.9 per cent; 
Great Britain, 7.2 per cent, and Germany 0.2 
per cent. The five-year average for the 
month was 2,992,794 tons. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
TRADE of National Revenue shows 
that in July, 1931, the mer- 
chandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $48,379,235 as compared with $52,507,534 in 
the preceding month and with $84,550,935 in 
July, 1930. The chief imports for July, 1931, 
were: Non-metallic minerals and _ products, 
$8,382,218; Iron and its products, $8,107,908; 
Fibres, textiles, and textile products, $7,151,589. 
The domestic merchandise exported during 
July 1931, amounted to $49,675,120 as com- 
pared with $54,348,421 in the preceding month 
and with $76,407,506 in July, 1980. The chief 
exports in July, 1931, were: Wood, wood pro- 
ducts and paper, $15,396,070; Agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $11,987,364; 
Animals and animal products, $7,087,705. 
According to a report pre- 


BuILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CONTRACTS value of permits issued in 
AWARDED 61 cities during July, 1931, 


was $10,879,505, as compared 
with $8,470,738 in the preceding month and 
with $15,824,781 in July, 1930. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
the feature of the August awards for new 
construction throughout Canada is that build- 
ing construction increased, although the total 
decreased from the July figures; engineering 
contracts were less, but contracts for buildings 
were greater. Of the August total, which is 
$26,142,600, $9,134,100 was for engineering 
purposes; $8,207,100 for business buildings; 
$7,432,800 for residential buildings; and 
$1,368,600 for industrial purposes. The 
apportionment of contracts awarded during 
August, by provinces, was as follows: 
Ontario, $10,239,600; Quebec, $9,822,100; 
British Columbia, $2,299,000; Saskatchewan, 
$1,208,600; Alberta, $864,300; Nova Scotia, 
$813,700; Manitoba, $541,900; New Bruns- 
wick, $348,600; Prince Edward Island, $4,800. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
Canada during August, 1931, showed a slight 
increase over that occurring during July, 1931, 
4 similar increase appearing in the number of 
workers involved. As compared with August, 
1930, almost three times as many disputes 
were recorded, while there were over ten 
times as many workers involved, with a 
corresponding increase in the time loss 
incurred over that recorded for the same 
month last year during which no disputes 
involving more than fifty workers occurred. 
There were in existence during the month 
eighth disputes, involving 886 ‘workers, and 
resulting in a time loss of 9,364 working days, 
as compared with five disputes, involving 689 
workers, and resulting in a time loss of 8,044 
working days during July, 1931. In August, 
1930, there were on record three disputes, 
involving 66 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 529 working days. At the end of the 
month there were four disputes recorded as 
strikes and lockouts, involving approximately 
220 workers. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected but 
which had not been formally called off by 
the union. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in sixty-nine cities showed a. slight 
increase at $8.20 for August as compared with 
$8.11 for July; $10.65 for August, 1930; $11.63 
for August, 1929; $11.08 for August, 1928; 
$10.93 for August, 1927; $11.10 for August, 
1926; $10.84 for August, 1925; $10.19 for 
August, 1924; $10.53 for August, 1923; $10.44 
for August, 1922; $11.44 for August, 1921; 
$16.42 for August, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak) ; $13.41 for August, 1918; and $7.68 
for August, 1914. The most important change 
was a seasonal advance in the price of pota- 
toes, while the prices of fresh pork, eggs and 
butter were also somewhat higher. The prices 
of beef, veal, salt pork, bacon, lard, cheese, 
flour, rice and beans were slightly lower. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $18.30 at 
the beginning of August as compared with 
$18.26 for July; $21.01 for August, 1930; $21.90 
for August, 1929; $21.31 for August, 1928; 
$21.11 for August, 1927; $21.32 for August, 
1926; $21.05 for August, 1925; $20.57 for 
August, 1924; $21.03 for August, 1923; $20.88 
for August, 1922; $2198 for August, 1921; 
$26.60 for August, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $21.20 for August, 1918; and 
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$14.41 for August, 1914. In fuel, anthracite 
coal was slightly higher, while bituminous 
coal and wood were somewhat lower. Rent 
was slightly lower in the average. 

In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, 
was again lower at 71:0 for August, as com- 
pared with 71-7 for July; 83-7 for August, 
1930; 98-4 for August, 1929; 95-3 for August, 
1928; 98-3 for August, 1927; and 99-1 for 
August, 1926. In the classification accord- 
ing to chief component materials, seven 
of the eight main groups were lower, and 
one was. slightly higher. The groups 
which declined were: the Vegetables and 
Vegetable Products group, because of lower 


. quotations for wheat, oats, flax, rye, flour, 


raw rubber, bran and shorts, which more 
than offset higher prices for corn, coffee 
and potatoes; the Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group, because of lower 
prices for raw cotton, denim, raw wool 
and serge; the Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group, due to lower prices for 
lumber and ground wood pulp; the Iron and 
its Products group, due to declines in the 
prices of wire nails and galvanized barbed 
wire; the Non-Ferrous Metals and _ their 
Products group, because of lower quotations 
for antimony, copper, silver, lead and zine; 
the Animals and Animal Products group be- 
cause of decline in the prices of hogs, lambs, 
canned salmon, boots and shoes; and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group. The 
Non-Metallic Minerals group was. slightly 
higher, owing mainly to increased prices for 
anthracite coal. 





Special Committee on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in Alberta 


The order made by the Alberta Legislation 
at its recent session, that a special committee 
be appointed to investigate the subject of 
workmen’s compensation in the province dur- 
ing the recess was noted in the Laznour 
Gazmrtp, April, 19381. The government subse- 
quently appointed the committee as follows: 

Representing the Legislature: Messrs. W. R. 
Hewson, Liberal; Colonel F. J. Jamieson, V.D., 
Conservative; Fred J. White, Labour; and 
IF. C. Moyer, Independent. 

From industry: Messrs. A. L. Smith, K.C., 
representing the railways; Walter S. Campbell, 
representing the coal industry: George Mc- 
Innes, manufacturers; F. M. McMillan, lum- 
ber industry; and Jesse Gouge, coal operators. 

From Labour: Messrs. Evan Morgan and 
D. 8. B. McAllister-Thompson, coal industry; 
P. M. Simpson, railways; and Alfred Farmillo 
and J. Francis, from general labour. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1931 


URING the month of August an appli- 
cation for the establishment of a Board 

of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was received in the Department 
of Labour from certain employees of the City 
of Edmonton being (a) members of the 
‘Canadian’ Electrical Trades Union, Edmon- 
ton branch, and assisting labourers and (b) 
members of the Edmonton Civic Employees 
Union No. 30 and seasonal labourers. The 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union embraces 
employees of the telephone, electric light and 
power house departments, together with a 
few employees of the street railway. Local 
Union No. 30 is composed of employees of 
the water works, city engineer’s and scaveng- 
ing departments and a few labourers con- 
nected with the street railway. The applica- 
tion protested against a resolution passed by 
the Council of the Corporation of the City 
of Edmonton on August 10, 1931, authorizing 
a wage reduction equivalent to one day’s pay 
per month for each employee with the ex- 
‘ception of married men and single men with 
dependants whose monthly earnings do not 
exceed $100, and in the case of single em- 
ployees without dependants a minimum of 
$70 per month. At the close of the month 
the western representative of the Department, 


Mr. F. E. Harrison, had been instructed to 
proceed to Edmonton and endeavour to effect 
an adjustment of the dispute by mediation. 

An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
reported in the August issue of the Lasour 
Gazerte (p. 875), as having been received 
from employees of the New Brunswick Tele- 
phone Company Limited, being members of 
the Telephone Workers’ Association of New 
Brunswick. A ten per cent reduction in wages 
was the cause of the dispute, 170 employees 
being directly affected and 340 indirectly. 
Mr. M.S. Campbell, Chief Conciliation Officer 
of the Department, and Mr. T. W. Martin, 
Eastern Representative, held several inter- 
views with the officials of the company and 
the employees’ representatives and, as a re- 
sult of their mediation, a settlement was 
reached, the employees accepting the com- 
pany’s concession that all male employees re- 
ceiving $1,000 or less per year would not be 
subject to the 10 per cent cut, with the under- 
standing that as soon as the company’s finan- 
cial standing would warrant the former wage 
rate would be established. The company also 
agreed that no discrimination whatever would 
be shown against any employee or any mem- 
ber of the committee. The employees accord- 
ingly withdrew their application. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EVEN new decisions were given recently 
by the Canadian Railway Board of Ad- 
justment No. 1. Earlier decisions were out- 
lined in the Lasour GazettE, May, 1931, page 
518, and in previous issues; and the fourth 
report of the proceedings of the Board, cover- 
ing the period from October, 1927, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1930, was issued as a supplement 
to the issue of December, 1930. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918 between 
the various railway companies and certain of 
the railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
The Board consists of six representatives of 
labour, one for each of the following railway 
brotherhoods; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 
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way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers; and the Brotherhood of Maintenanice 
of Way Employees and Railway Shop La- 
bourers. 


Supplement to Case No. 370.—Canadian 
Pacific Railway (Western Lines) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


In this case, which was outlined in the 
Lasour Gazertr, March, 1931, page 279, repre- 
sentatives of both parties again appeared be- 
fore the Board to present their respective 
contentions, the Board’s first decision not hav- 
ing led to an adjustment of the dispute. In 
the opinion of the Board, “ hostling” service 
had been performed in this case within the 
intent of the rule adopted in 1929; and the 
engineer’s claim for special pay for hostling 
service at the initial terminal was disallowed 
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on the ground that he had been paid already 
for the time he was so occupied, the rule stat- 
ing that “duplicate payment will not in any 
case be made.” 


Case No. 377.—Canadian National Railways. 
(Central region) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A conductor and crew were regularly as- 
signed to operate a way freight and to per- 
form switching service at the terminal. On 
two occasions they were required to deliver 
ears of stock which they had brought in on 
their train, to a station about a mile from the 
terminal but within the switching limits. This, 
they claimed, should be paid for as “ extra 
service,’ for which provision is made in 
Article 12 (c) of the Trainmen’s schedule, as 
ficllows :— 

“Trainmen called for extra service (not in- 
cluding special service or switching incidental 
to their trip or regular assignment) before or 
after completion of their trip or regular assign- 
ment will be paid for such extra service not 
less than a minimum day at schedule rate of 
pay. under the conditions applicable to service 
performed.” 

The company asserted that the delivery in 
question formed part of the regular duties of 
the trainmen. 

The Board denied the employees’ claim, 
pointing out that Article 12 (ic) conicedes the 
right of the company to require trainmen, 
before or after the completion of a trip, to 
give at the terminal “special service or 
switching incidental to the trip or regular 
assignment.” 


Case No. 378.—Canadian National Railways 
(Central region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


An engineer was ordered to deliver an en-+ 
gine to a certain station in Quebec, and in- 
formed that he would be required to return 
with another engine. However, on his ar- 
rival, he was told by the foreman that there 
was no engine available to bring back, and 
that he must return “deadhead”, that is, as a 
passenger on another train. He claimed com- 
pensation for the return trip in accordance 
with Article 7, clause A of the Enginemen’s 
Schedule, which requires that engineers shall, 
on being ordered for service, be informed of 
the nature of the service for which they are 
called, whether “turn-around” or one-way 
service. The company alleged that accord- 
ing to prevailing practice, “deadheading” was 
compensated only when coupled with service, 
and referred to Article 16, which contains 
such provision. 


The Board sustained the employees’ con- 
tention, holding that although the rule pro- 
vides that “deadheading ” might be coupled 
with other service, yet the evidence indicated 
that such coupling did not come within the 
intent of the rules. 


Case No. 379.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


An engineer was assessed demerit marks in 
consequenice of the derailment of a snow- 
plough that was being pushed by hus loco- 
motive. The employees claimed that the 
engineer had obeyed the signals, and that en- 
gineers in charge of engines pushing snow- 
ploughs are unable to see ahead, and have to 
rely on signals transmitted by the man in 
charge of the plough; moreover, the engineer 
in this case was mot familiar with the terri- 
tory, and was not in possession of a time- 
table of the district. The management re- 
ferred to Rule 27 of the Book of Operating 
Rules which requires that “enginemen and 
snowplough foremen must know the indica- 
tion of all fixed signals before passing them ”. 

The Board recommended that the Railways 
cancel the demerit marks assessed the en- 
gineer’s record, holding that while there had 


‘been a violation of an operating rule, it might 


have been the consequence of his being in 
an unfamiliar region. 


Case No. 382.—-Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


An engineer having been ordered to take 
charge of a train, he came on duty 45 minutes 
in advance of the time of departure, in ac- 
cordance with Article 33 (a) of the schedule, 
which provides that “engineers in road _ ser- 
vice will appear on duty 45 minutes before 
the departure time of train, and will sign 
appearance book, first 830 minutes to be allowed 
for inspection and making engine ready”. On 
the arrival of the train at the station where 
he was to take change, the engineer, as re- 
quired, took the engine to the shop, had the 
fire cleaned and the engine supphed with coal 
and water, and returned it to the train be- 
fore starting. He claimed that he should be 
allowed payment for 30 minutes “ hostling ” 
service, Article 27 providing as follows:— 

“Except as otherwise specified, engineers will 
be paid a minimum of thirty minutes at rate 
for class of service for hostling engine prepara- 
tory to commencement of trip or when putting 
engine away at completion of same where men 
are required to do such work, but when it 


takes more than thirty minutes, actual time will 
be paid for such work, 
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“Tt is understood that engineers will not be 
required to hostle engine during time paid for 
by other arbitraries, for the purpose of de- 
priving men of hostling allowance. Duplicate 
payment will not in any case be made. 

“(6) Hostling of engine at end of run in short 
run service may be used to make up a minimum 
day.” 

The company pointed out that the service 
performed at the point in question was not 
such that the engineer should receive special 
payment under the foregoing article. 

The Board did not sustain the employee’s 
claim. 


Case No. 383.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Lecomotive Engineers. 


This case involved the claim of an engineer 
for payment for hostling service under cir- 
cumstances similar to those in Case No. 382, 
the company justifying its refusal on the same 
grounds. The Board recommended that in 
this case 30 minutes (for hostling, such as 
coaling of engine, watering, or the turning of 
the engine on “wye” or table) should be 
paid as an “arbitrary” unless payment for 
the same time had already been made under 
the provision in respect to preparatory time, 
ete., this decision, however, being predicated 
on the provision in the schedule that “dupli- 
cate payment will not in any case be made”. 
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Case No. 384.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


This case concerned another engineer, the 
circumstances and the decision of the Board 
being identical with those in Case No. 383. 





Settlement of disputes on railways in United 
States 


Sine the passage of the Railroad Labour 
Act in the United States in 1926 (Lasour 
GazrrtE, May, 1926, page 423) only four 
emergency boards have been appointed under 
its provisions to act in labour disputes. Such 
boards are appointed only when, in the judg- 
ment of the United States Board of Mediation, 
the dispute threatens to deprive any section 
of the country of transportation service. The 
fourth emergency board was appointed by the 
President on April 16, 1931, to act in the dis- 
pute between the Louisiana & Arkansas Rail- 
way Co. and its shop-craft employees. The 
dispute involved a reduction in wage rates 
and changes in working conditions put into 
force by the carrier. The board, in its de- 
cision, urged the employer either to restore 
the standard rate of wages on its lines or to 
submit the matter to arbitration. Under the 
law the parties are forbidden to make any 
change in existing conditions or wage rates, 
except by mutual consent, for a period of 30 
days following the board’s decision. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence in Canada during August, 1931, 
was eight as compared with five in the pre- 
ceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved showed a slight increase over that for 
July while a similar increase was recorded 
in the time loss incurred. Comparing the 
figures with those for August, 1930, almost 
three times as many disputes were recorded, 
while there were over ten times as many 
workers involved, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the time loss incurred over that 
recorded for the same month last year, during 
which no disputes involving more than fifty 
workers occurred. 











Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees |in working 
involved days 

*Aug., 1931... 8 886 9,364 

sjuly, AOS LA 5 689 8, 044 

Aug., 1930... 3 66 529 





* Preliminary figures. 
33207—24 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a locisout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 


review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as ‘“‘minor dis- 
putes.” 


The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature, In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 

Three disputes, involving approximately 150 
workers, were carried over from July, and 
five disputes commenced during August. Of 
these eight disputes four terminated during 
the month, two resulting in favour of the 
workers and two in favour of the employers 
involved. At the end of August, therefore, 
there were four disputes recorded as strikes 
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or lockouts, namely: photo engravers, Toronto 
and London, Ont., Montreal and Quebec, P.Q,. 
and Winnipeg, Man.; men’s clothing factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont.; stonecutters, Winni- 
peg, Man.; and motion picture projectionists, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such a are described in a _ previous 
paragraph, nor does it include disputes as 
to which information ‘has been received 
indicatmg that employment conditions are 
no longer affected, but which the unions 
concerned have not yet declared termin- 
ated. Information is available as to four 
such disputes, namely: coal miners, Shaugh- 
nessy, Alta., January 15, 1931, one employer; 
motion picture projectionists, Ottawa, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1931, one employer; photo en- 
gravers, Toronto, Ont., March 23, 1931, one 
employer; and tailors, Vancouver, B.C., June 
6, 1931, one employer. 

Information was received too late to be 
included in the August issue of the Lasour 
Gazerre as to a dispute during July involving 
some 350 sawmill workers employed in the 
factory of one company at Barnet, B.C. The 
firm had instituted a bonus system of pay- 
ment which the workers claimed would cause 
a substantial decrease in their earnings; and 
the Lumber and Agricultural Workers’ In- 
dustrial Union of Canada, which claimed to 
have organized the mill, called its members 
out on strike on July 25, demanding that the 
firm revert to its old system of payment. The 
employer agreed to restore the former method 
and the men returned to work after being out 
for less than a day. 

A strike of ladies’ clothing factory workers 
in the employ of one establishment in Toronto 
was reported during August, the workers being 
called out by the union, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, to enforce 
a demand for the restoration of union wages 
and working conditions. Incomplete reports 
indicate that the employing firm was a mem- 
ber of the cloak and_ suit manufacturers’ 
association of Toronto which signed an agree- 
ment with the union in February, 1930 
(Lasour Gazerrn, March, 1930, p. 272, and 
May, 1930, p. 580). In April, 1931, the firm 
had a disagreement with the union as to 
reduction of staff, resigned from the em- 
ployers’ association, and began to operate an 
open shop. The union called out its members, 
about thirty in number, but the employer 
reported they were replaced by the middle of 
June. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Men’s CiorH1nc Facrory Workers, Tor- 
onto, Ont.—This dispute, as stated in the 
August issue of the Lapour GazETTE, com- 
menced in one establishment in Toronto on 
July 29, 1981, when tailors, operators and 
cutters went on strike, claiming that the em- 
ploying firm had violated the agreement be- 
tween the union, the Amalagamated Clothing 
Workers of America, and the Clothing Manu- 
facturers’ Association of which it had been 
a member. The employer stated that some 
fifteen of his employees went on strike when 
he signed a shop agreement with certain 
members of his staff. It was reported these 
became members of the newly formed Cana- 
dian Clothing Workers’ Union, with a charter 
from the All-Canadian Congress of Labour. 
The officials of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Union claimed that over forty work- 
ers employed by the firm ceased work. The 
parties to the dispute requested the inter- 
vention of the civic authorities owing to 
allegations as to the activities of communists, 
and the matter was referred to the police 
department. On August 25 one of the em- 
ployees of the firm was arrested on a charge 
of threatening bodily harm to a striker and 
was released on $1,000 bail, while another 
man, reported to have been brought from the 
United States, was sentenced to the Ontario 
Reformatory for four months, to be followed 
by deportation, for assaulting an employee of 
the firm. On August 27 two pickets were 
arrested on charges of intimidation. At the 
end of the month no termination had been 
reported. 


PuHoto ENGRAVERS, Toronto AND LONDON, 
Ont., MonrrEAL AND QuEBEC, P.Q., AND 
Winnirec, Man—In this dispute, which com- 
menced on May 4, 1981, at the end of August 
the union reported that over one hundred out 
of one hundred and thirty-eight union mem- 
bers involved in the dispute were still on the 
strike list of the union. The employer, how- 
ever, claimed to have replaced the strikers 
some time ago. 


Truck Drivers, Fatse Bay Braco, N.S.— 
This dispute, commencing on July 20, 1931, 
resulting from a protest of the workers against 
a decrease in wages, piece-rates, as reported 
in the August issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
was terminated August 15, nine out of the 
twelve drivers involved resuming work at 
the reduced rates, the others securing work 
elsewhere by the end of August or early in 
September. Twelve or eighteen labourers were 
indirectly involved, work being suspended dur- 
ing the dispute. 
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Men’s Ciotaine Facrory Workers, Tor- 
onto, ONt.—This dispute occurred in the 
establishment of one firm in Toronto when 
some eighty workers, members of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, went 
on strike on August 11, 


1931, to secure 
the dismissal by the firm of the services 
of two cutters who had left the Amal- 


gamated to join the Canadian Clothing 
Workers’ Union. The employing firm was a 
member of the employers’ organization which 
had a preferential union shop agreement with 
the Amalgamated since 1919, renewed from 
time to time to date (Lasour Gazerre, Aug- 
ust, 1922, p. 889). As the agreement con- 
tained a provision that all disputes were to 
be referred to a Board of Arbitration with an 
impartial Chairman, the dispute was there- 
fore referred to such a Board, with Mr. H. G. 
Fester of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board 


as Chairman. The Board was unanimously 
agreed that the men objected to should be 
discharged, because of membership in an 
organization which, in the opinion of the arbi- 
trators, was detrimental not only to the 
clothing industry but to all industries in the 
Dominion of Canada. The Board also stated 
that in view of the clause in the agreement 
as to arbitration the walkout of the cutters 
was unwarranted, deciding, however, that no 
penalty was to be imposed, but that this was 
not to be taken as a justification for the 
action of the strikers or as a precedent for 
such action in future. 


Lapies’ Hat Factory Workers, Monrreat, 
P.Q—This dispute commenced on August 14, 
19311, when some three hundred workers em- 
ployed by fifteen firms in Montreal engaged 
in the manufacture of ladies’ hats went on 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1931 


Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

.| involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1931 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory workers 40 
Toronto, Ont. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Photo engravers, Toronto and 100 
London, Ont., Montreal and 
Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
Man. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Highway— 
Truck drivers, False Bay 12 
Beach, N.S. 


1,000 [Commenced July 29, 1931; against violation of 


agreement; unterminated. 


2,500 |Commenced May 4, 1931; for union agreement; 


unterminated. 


144 |Commenced July 20, 1931; against decrease in piece 


rates; terminated August 15, 1931. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during August, 1931 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory workers 80 
Toronto, Ont. 


Ladies’ hat factory workers, 300 
Toronto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Stonecutters, Winnipeg, Man... 40 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UTILITIES— 
Electricity and Gas— 
tpi a (electrical), Montreal, 170 


SERVICE— 
Recreational— : 
Motion picture projectionists, 44 
Montreal, P.Q. 


160 |Commenced Aug. 11, 1931; to secure dismissal of 


workers joining another union, under preferential 
union shop agreement; terminated Aug. 13, 1931; 
in favour of workers. 


1,800 |Commenced Aug. 14, 1931; for union wages and 


working conditions; terminated Aug. 28, 1931; in 
favour of workers. 


1,040 |Commenced Aug. 1, 1931; against reduction in 


wages; unterminated. 


2,500 |Commenced Aug. 6, 1931; to maintain recognition 


of union; terminated Aug. 22, 1931; in favour of 
employer. 


220 |Alleged lockout; commenced Aug. 27, 1931; to 


maintain union wages and working conditions; 
unterminated. 


er 
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strike demanding union wages and working 
conditions. Negotiations between the parties 
were carried on and from time to time the 
majority of the strikers returned to work as 
individual firms signed agreements with or 
verbally agreed to the terms of the union. 
By August 28th the dispute was called off 
by the union. 


Stonecurrers, WINNIPEG, MAN—The agree- 
ment with the Journeymen Stonecutters’ 
Association of America having expired on 
May 31, 1931, the stonecutting firms in Winni- 
peg proposed to introduce a reduction of ten 
cents per hour in the wage rate of the stone- 
cutters in their employ, that is from $1.25 to 
$1.15 per hour. About forty workers, mem- 
bers of the union, went on strike on August 1, 
1931, against the proposed reduction. The 
foremen and apprentices were allowed to re- 
main at work. Although several meetings of 
the parties concerned were held, no agree- 
ment was reached and the dispute was un- 
terminated at the end of the month. Early 
in September the dispute was settled at the 
reduced rate proposed, the stipulation of the 
strikers that the rate be in force until May, 
1932, being accepted. 


LineMEN (ELecrricAL), Monrrear, P.Q.— 
On the expiration of the agreement with the 
Canadian Electrical Trade Union of Linemen 
and. Helpers on June 30, 1931, the light, heat 
and power company operating in Montreal, 
P.Q., and district, refused to agree to certain 
changes proposed by the union on the ground 
of better provision for safety, but offered to 
sign an agreement with their own employees. 
The union on August 6 called its members 
out on strike, about 170 linemen being 
affected, to enforce the demand for union 
recognition. The strikers requested the inter- 
vention of the Department of Labour of the 
Province of Quebec, but the Registrar of 
Arbitration and Conciliation Councils under 
the Quebec Trades Disputes Act reported that 
the dispute did not come under the Act. The 
Minister of Labour in the Federal Govern- 
ment was unable to refer the dispute to a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, as enabling legislation had not 
been passed by the provincial legislature. The 
company secured some fifty workers to re- 
place the strikers and shortly after the be- 
ginning of the dispute thirty-five linemen re- 
turned to work. Later in August the Mont- 
real representative of the Department of 
Labour was able to bring about a meeting 
between the representatives of the parties to 
the dispute, which resulted in the company 
agreeing to re-engage the strikers on applica- 
tion without prejudice as required, and on 


August 22 the dispute was declared termin- 
ated. From time to time during the strike 
and after its termination damage was done to 
the transmission lines and equipment of the 
company, parts of the city and district being 
deprived of light and power. The Company 
offered a reward for the apprehension of the 
guilty parties and extra police were engaged 
to patrol the districts through which power 
lines ran. Union officials disclaimed any 
knowledge of the damage and stated that they 
were watching the actions of all strikers day 
and night and that in groups they were 
patrolling the city to ascertain who was re- 
sponsible, It was reported in the press that 
certain former employees of the company were 
found tampering with the wires and they were 
charged with damaging property, 


Morton Picrurp ProsecrioNists, MONTREAL, 
P.Q—This dispute, involving motion picture 
projectionists in nineteen moving picture 
theatres in Montreal, P.Q., commenced on 
August 26, 1931, eighty workers being affected 
by a demand for the continuation of union 
wages and working conditions. On the ter- 
mination of the agreement between the union 
and the corporation operating the theatres, 
the company announced a decision to renew 
it with certain alterations, one being to per- 
mit the employment of non-union men, on 
the ground that better qualified operators 
could be secured. The union claimed that 
the change was to escape the union provision 
for two operators of a machine in the interest 
of safety, and would result in longer hours, 
decreased wages, increased danger from fire, 
etc. No agreement being reached on August 
27 the management notified the union that 
only two operators would be employed in each 
theatre instead of four after that date and 
discharged a number of union employees, en- 
gaging a number of others. The union claimed 
this constituted a lockout and called out all 
its members. At the end of the month neo 
termination had been reported. 





Last month the Hamilton Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Board submitited proposals to the Min- 
ister of Public Health of Ontario and to Dr. 
Jamieson, chairman of the provincial Board, 
for the amenidment of the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act so as to provide for the payment of an 
allowance to the mother of only one child 
and to the wife of a prisoner and to reduce 
from three to two years the period after 
desertion which qualifies a deserted wife for 
an allowance. The provincial officials stated 
that these proposals had been very carefully 
considered in the past, but that the present 
time was not suitable to extend the Act. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerrn from month 
to month, bringing down ‘to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1931, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1930. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures be- 
ing issued in some cases after an interval of 
as much as two years, and for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in July 

was 38, and 13 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 51 disputes 
in progress during the month, involving 
36,800 workpeople, with a time loss of 194,000 
working days. Of the 38 disputes beginning 
in July, 9 were over proposed reductions in 
wages, 6 on other wages questions, 2 on ques- 
tions of working hours and 16 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons and 5 on other questions. During 
the month, settlements were reached in 34 
disputes, of which 8 were in favour of work- 
people, 15 in- favour of employers, 11 
ended in compromises; in the case of two 
other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations, 
-A dispute involving 11,000 colliery work- 
people in Fifeshire and other districts in 
Scotland began July 9 when the employees 
refused to continue working under the tem- 
porary arrangement with respect to hours, 
pending settlement of the wages payable for 
the 74-hour day. In some colleries work was 
resumed after a day or two under existing 
conditions, while at other collieries, chiefly 
in Fifeshire, the stoppage continued until a 
general agreement was reached. The dispute 
was terminated August 1. 

A strike of about 3,000 workers in the 
woollen manufacturing industry in the Brad- 
ford district was in progress from July 10 to 
July 21, against a proposed reduction in 
wages; work was resumed on the reduced 
scale. 


Cuba 


Street railway employees numbering about 
2,000, went on strike at Havana on August 1, 


against wage reductions and no settlement has 
been reached at the end of August. 


Czechoslovakia 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1930 was 155, involving 250 establish- 
ments and 26,523 workers directly, and 1,497 
indirectly. The time loss for all workers in- 
volved was 475,241 working days. 


Latvia 


The number of strikes reported for the year 
1930 was 388, involving 1,547 workers with a 
time loss of 12,077 working days, 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 98, and 105 were in effect at the end of 
the month. The number of workers involved 
in disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 28,840 with a time loss of 691,486 working 
days for the month, 

The strikes of coal miners which began in 
May in West Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
followed by other strikes in these States and 
in Ohio in June, and which were mentioned in 
the Lasour Gazerte for August, continued 
during August. The strikers demanded in- 
creased wages, improved working conditions, 
the right to have union checkweighmen, and 
other changes. As mentioned in the August 
Lasour GAZETTE, union agreements were 
reached in a number of collieries in West 
Virginia in June, and most of the strikers in 
that field returned to work. An agreement 
was also reached in June with one large coal 
company in Pennsylvania. 





The Government of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan has appointed commissioners to 
administer the funds for the relief of distress 
provided under the provisions of the Unem- 
ployment and Farm Relief Act passed by the 
Dominion Parliament this year. The Com- 
missioners are as follows: Mr. Henry Black, 
of Regina (chairman); Mrs. Pearl Johnston, 
of Coleville; Mr. Albert E. Whitmore, of 
Regina; Mr. William E. Munro, of Moose 
Jaw; and Mr, William G. Yule, of Regina. 
The commissioners are to use for the purpose 
of relieving distress and providing employ- 
ment all moneys advanced to them by the 
Provincial Government from funds furnished 
for this purpose by the Dominion Government 
under the Act. 
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‘“* Labour Agreements in Coal Mines ” 


A new volume dealing with the handling of 
labour disputes in the Illinois fields has been 
published by the Russell Sage Foundation 
under the title “Labour Agreements in Coal 
Mines: a Case Study of Agreements between 
Miners’ and Operators’ Organizations in the 
Bituminous Coal Mines of Illinois”, by Louis 


Bloch, formerly a staff member of the 
Foundation. The book continues the Foun- 
dation’s Industrial Relations Series, which 


comprises studies of various phases of Labour’s 
participation in management. It analyses the 
influence of a trade union agreement upon the 
daily relations between the miners and their 
employers, as revealed in disputes and their 
settlement: “How disputes are settled in the 
industry, how the provisions of the written 
contract are interpreted in daily practice, how 
the contract and its interpretations are en- 
forced, and what the effect is upon the func- 
tioning of the industry, are ‘the principal 
questions to which answers have been sought.” 

In a preface, Miss Mary van Kleeck, 
director of Industrial Studies of the Founda- 
tion, refers to the “unusual significance” of the 
habit of co-operation that has grown up in the 
bituminous mines of Illinois: “In the slow 
growth since Illinois operators and miners got 
together for negotiations over common prob- 
lems in 1898, the essential elements of doing 
business between miners and operators ‘have 
become the accepted practice in the mining 
industry in Illinois. In thirty years it has 
become so much the custom to conduct affairs 
in this way that 99 per cent of the miners in 
the state are members of the union and practi- 
cally all of the employers either are mem- 
bers of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Labour 
Association or make separate agreements with 
the union. At the time of the biennial con- 
vention in Illinois in March, 1929, only one 
company had no agreement with the union, 
and that record held, despite deep seated diffi- 
culties in the mining industry throughout the 
world and well-nigh overwhelming discourage- 
ment for the miners in every other state in 
the United States except Illinois. At that 
time in the soft coal industry of the United 
States it was only in Illinois that there had 
been a renewal! of the agreement hitherto 
made on an interstate basis between the 
United Mine Workers of America and the 
operators. Illinois appeared to be the seeding 
ground from which a new union might de- 
velop.” In the subsequent dispute with the 
national officers the courts sustained the con- 
tention of the Illinois miners in asking for 
the right to manage their own affairs. 


Mr. Bloch records typical cases, describ- 
ing the disputes which led the miners in each 
instance to appeal to the pit committee and 
thence, where necessary, to higher committees 
for arbitration of disputes; finally he evolves 
a “code of practice” which actually governs 
industrial relations in the bituminous mines 
in the Illinois district. This Miners’ Code 
sums up the practice and procedure under the 
agreement in regard to the determination of 
the rights and duties of the miners and man- 
agement respectively. Actual cases are given 
under the three main heads: employment and 
discharge, mine management, and wages. “The 
fact that miners’ representatives share in these 
decisions, and that every decision must be 
unanimous and joint between the two groups, 
means that the miners are actually partici- 
pating in management” to that extent. 

“The achievements of collective bargaining,” 
Mr. Bloch concludes, “should not be judged 
solely from the standpoint of increased wages 
and shortened hours, important as they are. 
The spiritual values gained by collective bar- 
gaining should also be considered. The organ- 
ized worker feels that he can deal on equal 
terms with his employer in matters pertain- 
ing to his employment. The dignity which 
attaches to the sense of equality in the work- 
ing relationship established by a written con- 
tract with the whole group of employees is 
one of the spiritual values accruing to the 
workers under a system of collective bargain- 
ing. The knowledge that he has this pro- 
tection against unjust discharge or indiscrimi- 
nate assignment to a bad working place is as 
important to the miner as getting a higher 
rate of wages for the work he performs... . 
The contract, as it operates in the Central 
Competitive Field, is a give-and-take propo- 
sition. Sharing rights of management in re- 
gard to working conditions yields the direct 
benefit of & freer, more satisfied and therefore 
more efficient body: of workers.” 





The International Labour Office has a sys- 
tem of Family Allowances in force for the 
local staff employed at Geneva. Workers: 
paid 4,500 francs (Swiss) per annum receive 
an allowance of 150 francs for each child 
paid monthly. 





The Hon. Alfred Duranleau, Minister of 
Marine, stated recently: “It is not generally 
known that, last year, 8,889 ships, sail and 
steam, with a tonnage of 1,393,493 tons were 
on the Canadian registry, and that over 45,500 


men and boys had employment from that. 
source, 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA 
AND THE LEGISLATURE OF NOVA SCOTIA IN 1931 


Parliament of Canada 


EGISLATION enacted by the Parliament 
of Canada during the Session which 
opened on March 12 and closed on August 3, 
1931, included Acts dealing with unemploy- 
ment and farm relief, compensation for gov- 
ernment employees in case of accidents, 
vocational education, establishment of a tariff 
board, old age pensions, government annuities, 
and safety at sea. 

The text of the Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act as passed by Parliament was given 
in the August issue of the Lasour GazerTe at 
page 901, and that of the amendment to the 
Annuities Act in the July issue, at page 764. 
The text of a Bull for the Promotion of 
Vocational Education was given in the LaBour 
GazettE, June, 1931, at page 642, and sum- 
maries of Bills to amend the Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act and the Old 
Age Pensions Act were jpublished in the 
Lasour Gazerre, for May, at page 505 and 
July at page 861, respectively. The Bill to 
create a Tiariff Board contained certain sec- 
tions of labour interest which were sum- 
marized in the July issue of the Lasour 
GazETTE, page 735. None of these Bills was 
amended in its passage through Parliament. 

The Companies Act was amended to pro- 
vide that a company may make loans to its 
employees to enable or assist them to pur- 
chase or erect dwelling houses for their own 
use, even though such employees are share- 


holders of the Company, and may take from 
them mortgages, or other securities for the 
repayment of such loans. 

The Safety of Life at Sea and Load Line 
Conventions Act, authorizes the ratification 
of two international conventions signed at 
London in 1929 and 1930 respectively by all 
the leading maritime nations of the world. 
These two Conventions are set forth in the 
Schedule to the Act and penalties are pro- 
vided for their infraction. The points cov- 
ered by the Conventions include the sub- 
division of hulls of ships into water-tight 
compartments so arranged that in case of 
accident the flooding will be localized; the 
provision of a sufficient number of lifeboats 
with competent men to man them, life jackets 
and life saving appliances for all on board; 
the equipment of ships with radio apparatus; 
the maintenance of a North Atlantic patrol 
for the reporting of icebergs and the destruc- 
tion of derelicts, and the safety of navigation 
generally; the marking of load lines on the 
sides of ships indicating the maximum depth 
to which they may be loaded; division of the 
world into zones and the fixing of the depth 
to which ships may be loaded when under- 
taking voyages to the various zones. ‘The 
operation of the Convention is limited to 
ships engaged in international ocean voyages. 
They do not apply to ships plying on the 
Great ‘Lakes. 


Nova Scotia 


The Nova Scotia Legislature, during its 
session which opened on February 19 and 
closed on April 15, 1931, enacted a consider- 
able amount of legislation of labour interest. 
The subjects dealt with included unemploy- 
ment relief, workmen’s compensation, regula- 
tion of factories, minimum wages for women, 
and old age pensions. 


Unemployment Relief 

The Unemployment Act ratifies the agree- 
ment entered into between the Government 
of Canada and the Governmentof Nova Scotia 
pursuant to the Unemployment Relief Act, 
passed by the Parliament of Canada during 
its special session in September, 1930, and 
yests in the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
the necessary powers for putting the agree- 
ment into effect. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may authorize the Provincial 


Treasurer on the certificates of the Minister 
of Highways to pay the sums called for under 
the agreement out of the general revenues of 
the Province, or to raise them by way of 
loan. Municipalities are authorized and 
deemed to have been authorized to benefit 
from the Dominion Unemployment Relief 
Act, 1930, and may by resolution of their 
councils do all things necessary for that pur- 
pose and contribute the necessary sums out 
of their funds. They may carry on approved 
works and undertakings in accordance with 
the Agreement and the Order of the Governor 
General in Council (P.C. 2246)* and may 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, borrow such sums as are required 
on the credit of the municipality. Contracts 
made by municipalities under the Act must 





* Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1930, page 1140. 
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contain the provisions as to fair wages, hours 
of work and conditions of employment re- 
quired by the agreement and the Order in 
Council set forth in the Schedules. The pro- 
visions of the Act apply in respect of any 
additional sums which may be placed at the 
disposal of the Government of Nova Scotia 
or of the municipalities for the purpose of 
relieving unemployment. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was the 
subject of several amendments. Compensa- 
tion payable to a person confined in an in- 
sane asylum, jail or prison may be paid to 
such persons as the Board deems best quali- 
fied to administer it. It is further provided 
that if an accident, which happened after 
January 1, 1928, caused a fracture of the spine, 
for the results of which accident the work- 
man received medical or surgical treatment 
within thirty days, and if X-ray films of the 
spine were taken within one year after the 
accident but did not show the fracture, and 
if such films taken after one year and within 
three years after the accident show a fracture, 
and disability compensable under Part 1 arose 
within three calendar months after the acci- 
dent, and if the workman claimed compen- 
sation within one year after the occurrence 
of the accident, the Board may extend the 
periods for the application for compensation 
and the establishment of claims, which are 
fixed by the Act at one year and fifteen 
months respectively. 

Another new clause provides that an appli- 
cant is entitled to the benefit of the doubt, 
_ that is to say it shall not be necessary for 
him to adduce conclusive proof of his right 
to compensation, but the Board shall be en- 
titled to draw and shall draw from all the 
circumstances of the case, the evidence and 
medical opinions, all reasonable inferences 
in favour of the applicant. The new section 
applies to applications for compensation by 
the persons in respect of whom payment of 
compensation under the provisions of special 
Acts was sought at the 1931 Session of the 
Legislature. 


Factories Act 


An amendment to the Factories Act requires 
that before erecting or altering a building to 
be used as a factory the owner shall submit 
the plans to the inspector and shall not pro- 
ceed with the work until such plans are 
approved. He must not begin operations until 
he has received from the inspector a certificate 
of inspection and a permit to operate such 
factory. The definition of “ factory’ was 
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amended to include premises where dyeing 
and cleaning processes are carried on. 


Women’s Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wage for Women Act was 
amended to provide that an employer, when 
so required by the Board, shall furnish 
sworn statements containing the names, ages, 
addresses, and actual earnings of his 
employees, together with the average hours 
per week worked by each, and such further 
information as may be required. An 
employee who is paid less than the minimum 
wage may sue for and recover the difference 
between the wages she has been paid during 
the year last preceding the date of commence- 
ment of the suit and the wages to which she 
was entitled. Orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board are to be published in two successive 
issues of the Royal Gazette and shall come 
into force on a date subsequent to the second 
publication thereof. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Nova Scotia Old Age Pension Act, 
which will come into force on proclamation, 
empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to enter into an agreement with the 
Governor-General in Council as to a general 
scheme of old age pensions in the Province 
pursuant to any Act of the Dominion of 
Canada and for payment by the Dominion 
to the Province for the provision of such 
pensions. In the absence of any special 
appropriation of the Legislature, the moneys 
necessary for the purposes of the Act and 
agreements made thereunder are to be paid 
out. of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the 
Province. The Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil may make regulations for the carrying out 
of the Act and of any agreement and may 
appoint a Board of Review with power to 
determine doubtful cases. Pensions are 
exempt from taxation and from seizure, 
garnishment or other legal process and are 
unassignable. The receipt of a pension does 
not disqualify the pensioner from voting at 
provincial or municipal elections. 

An annual report must be made by the pen- 
sion authority. It is provided that in the 
event of the Government of Canada ceasing 
to make the contributions provided for in a 
Dominion Act or failing to carry out the 
agreement the right of pensions shall cease. 


Miscellaneous Legislation 


A clause in the Innkeepers Act provides 
that the lien of an innkeeper or boarding 
house keeper upon the wearing apparel of any 
servant or labourer shall not extend to a 
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greater sum than $6 and on payment or 
tender of that sum, or any less sum due, such 
wearing apparel shall be immediately given up 
whatever be the amount due by such servant 
or labourer. 

An amendment to the Motor.Vehicle Act 
provides that either the Minister or the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles may cancel the 
licence of a chauffeur or operator. Formerly 
this power rested solely with the Minister. 
A further amendment makes it an offence for 
a chauffeur or operator whose licence has been 
suspended or cancelled to operate a motor 
vehicle at any time after such suspension or 
cancellation until he receives from the Min- 
ister or Registrar a certificate permitting him 


to apply for restoration, re-issue or issue of 
a licence. 

The Public Utilities Act was amended to 
provide that the number of shares which may 
be sold to any employee under the provisions 
of the Act shall not exceed those which might 
be allotted or issued to such employee under 
a written agreement, plan or schedule adopted 
by the shareholders at an annual meeting or 
at a special meeting for which notice has been 
given that such agreement plan or schedule 
will be discussed. Formerly the number 
issued to any employee might not exceed in 
aggregate value the sum of $200 at the issue 
price approved by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Public Utilities. 





Proposed Labour Program for India 


The Royal Commission on Labour in India 
appointed two years ago recently published a 
report which reviews at length the existing 
conditions in factories, on railways, and in 
mines and plantations. The commissioners 
make numerous recommendations, including 
the following :— 

Hours of work for perennial (ie. non- 
seasonal) factories should be reduced from 
60 a week and 11 a day to 54 a week and 
10 a day; the maximum daily hours for 
children should be limited to 5; a weekly 
rest of 24 hours or a fortnightly rest of two 
days should be granted; 

New legislation should be passed applying 
to unregulated factories (i.e., small factories 
using power and factories not using power); 
in the latter group, no child under 10 should 
be employed, and the hours of. work for 
children should not exceed 7 a day; 

Hours of work underground in mines should 
be reconsidered; hours above ground should 
be limited to 54; no child under 14 should 
be permitted to work in or about mines; 

Steps should be taken towards the setting 
up of minimum wage-fixing machinery for 
industry ; 


There was an increase of 5-9 per cent in 
the estimated cost of buildings for which per- 
mits were issued in Principal cities of the 
United States, during the month of July, 1931, 
as compared with the month of June, 1931, 
according to reports received by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics of the United States of 
Labour from 338 identical cities having a 
population of 25,000 or over. The usual trend 
between June and July is downward. There 
was a decrease of 17:5 per cent in the esti- 


Maternity benefit legislation should be 
enacted throughout India; 

Workmen’s compensation legislation should 
be extended to cover as completely as possible 
all workers in industry; 

The existing trade union law should be re- 
examined not more than three years hence, 
particularly with regard to the limitations 
imposed on the activities of registered 
unions; works committees should be estab- 
lished ; 

Provision should be made in the future con- 
stitution for an Industrial Council, composed 
of representatives of employers, labour and 
Governments, to meet annually and discuss 
labour measures and policy; the labour repre- 
sentatives should be elected by registered 
trade unions where such unions exist. 

The possibility of making labour legislation 
a federal as well as a central and provincial 
subject should be considered; if this is not 
practicable, efforts should be made to secure 
that, as early as possible, the whole of India 
(Including the Native States) should par- 
ticipate in making progress in labour matters. 


mated cost of new residential buildings, but 
an increase of 28:8 per cent in the estimated 
cost of mew non-residential buildings, compar- 
ing permits issued during these two months. 
Permits issued for all building operations 
during July total $110,914,195. Dwelling units 
were provided for 7,844 families in the build- 
ings for which permits were issued during 
the month. This is a decrease of 17:4 per 
cent as compared with the number of dwelling 
units provided during June. 
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WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Order governing Employees in the Textile and Needle Trades 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Nova Scotia 
issued early this year Order No. 4, gov- 
erning employment in the textile and needle 
trades in the cities and towns of the Province. 
Order No. 5, governing telephone employees, 
was outlined in the last issue of the Lasour 
Gazerte and the previous orders were repro- 
duced in the issues for July and January. 


Order No. 4.—Governing Female Employ- 
ees in the “Textile and Needle Trades” 
and Allied Sewing Trades, including weav- 
ing, knitting, spinning, making of wear- 
ing apparel and the working in and on 
leather goods, boots, shoes, furs, ete., in 
the cities and incorporated towns in Nova 
Scotia. 


(1) Wages—No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ a female worker or suffer or per- 
mit a female worker to be employed in any of 
the above industries in the Cities and Incor- 
porated Towns in Nova Scotia at a wage less 
per week for the regular recognized working 
period of the establishment than is set forth 
in the accompanying table. 

No worker who begins as a young girl shall, 
after reaching the age of eighteen years, receive 
less than the wage prescribed for an inexperi- 
enced adult. A person shall be deemed to be 
an experienced worker when such person has 
been employed in the industry for one year, 
after attaining the age of seventeen years, and 
in other cases when such person has been em- 
ployed in the industry for eighteen months. 


(2) Maximum of Inexperienced Employees. 
—The number of inexperienced adults or young 
girls or both shall not exceed twenty-five per 
cent (25%) of the total female working force, 
except when the total working force is less 
than four. 


(3) Hours of Work:— 

(a) The work period for which these mini- 
mum wages shall be paid shall not be less than 
44 nor more than 50 hours per week. 


Population Group 





Cities and towns 17,000 poputation and over..............+-: 


(b) Work in excess of 50 hours per week 
shall be counted as overtime and shall be paid 
for at not less than the minimum wage rates 
fixed by this order, reckoned on the basis of 
a 50 hour week. 

(c) Work for less than 44 hours per week 
may be counted as short-time, and shall be paid 
for at not less than the minimum wage rates 
fixed by this order, reckoned proportionately to 
the regular weekly period in the establishment. 

(d) The Wage minimums shall be payable 
for the work-period in any establishment with- 
in the limits of from 44 to 50 hours per week. 
Any worker losing time during the operation 
of an establishment may be paid proportion- 
ately for the actual number of hours worked. 


(4) Board Allowance——Where lodging is 
furnished by Employer there may be deducted 
from the wage a sum which shall be not more 
than Two Dollars ($2) per week, and for 
Board not more than Four Dollars ($4) per 
week, or single meals in excess of Twenty-five 
cents (.25) per meal. 


(5) Permit—The Board may issue permits 
for lower wages on behalf of aged or handi- 
capped workers. It may also grant permits of 
variation or suspension of any of these regu- 
lations in case of exceptional conditions. HEm- 
ployers or employees are invited to consult the 
Board regarding any problems which this order 
may concern. 


(6) Deduction for Absence—No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, reckoned in 
proportion to the normal working hours in 
vogue in the establishment. 


(7) Waiting—An employee required to wait 
on ve premises shall be paid for the time thus 
spent. 


_ (8) Penalties—Any violation of this order 
is punishable by fine. (See section 11 N.S. Acts, 
1920, Chapter 11.) 

(9) Posting—Hach establishment shall keep 
a copy of this order posted in a conspicuous 
place on its premises. 

(10) This order is subject to annual revision 
by the Board. 

(11) This order shall come into force and be 
effective on the fifteenth day of February, 1931. 








All towns under 17,000 population...................cceeeee- 


Experienced Inexperienced Young girls under 
workers Adults over 18 years 18 years 

$11 00 6 months at $ 9 00 6 months at $ 7 00 

6 months at 10 00 6 months at 8 50 

6 months at 10 00 

$10 00 6 months at $ 8 00 6 months at $ 6 00 

6 months at 9 00 6 months at 7 50 

6 months at 9 00 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1930 


COMPREHENSIVE review of the in- 

dustrial situation in British Columbia 
during the calendar year 1930, is presented 
in the annual report of the Department of 
Labour of that province. Established under 
the Department of Labour Act of 1917, the 
Department has authority to require the trade 
unions, industrial societies and other organi- 
zations to supply information as to their 
Tules and practices; to require employers to 
furnish reports as to their employees in re- 
spect to wages, hours of work, etc.; and to 
obtain from any available source information 
as to the cost of living, the relations of prices 
to labour and industrial conditions in the 
province. Under departmental administration 
are the employment offices and the Factories 
Act. The Deputy Minister of Labour is ez- 
officio chairman of the Board of Adjustment 
under the Hours of Wiork Act, 1923, which 
provides for an eight-hour working day in the 
industries of the province, with the exception 
of those expressly exempted by the Board. 
He is also chairman of the Male Minimum 
Wage Board, administering The Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act, and of the Minimum Wage 
Board (for female employees) which admin- 
isters the Minimum Wage Act. 


Reviewing the unemployment situation in 
1930 the deputy minister in a prefatory re- 
view states as follows: “The effect of wheat 
prices during 1929, which began to make it- 
self felt during the latter months of that year, 
increased with the opening of the present year, 
and spread into every basic industry in the 
Province. The workers who bore the brunt 
of the crisis were those employed in the 
lumbering industry. The year had not pro- 
gressed very far before those employed in 
this basic industry had a reduction made in 
their wages, and about the middle of the 
year the cut was general all through the 
lumbering industry, and ranged from 10 per 
cent to as high as 30 per cent. Many em- 
ployers did not make more than a 10 per cent 
reduction in the wages of married men, the 
Oriental employees having the heaviest re- 
duction. 

“Following this effort on the part of pro- 
prietors to keep their plants operating, many 
of the operations, logging and sawmills, closed 
down for an indefinite period. This would 
have greatly increased the number of unem- 
ployed had it not been that an increase was 
registered in the number engaged in manu- 
facturing, transportation and construction.” 


Referring to the Unemployment Relief Act 
of 1930, and its operation in so far as the prov- 
ince was concerned, the deputy minister states 
that the total value of works created up to 
June 1, 1931, amounited to $3,382,882 giving 
approximately 750,870 man day’s work. The 
number of families and single persons who re- 
ceived direct relief under the Act totalled 
19,380 up to April 30, 1931, while the amount 
disbursed was $484,591.19. An estimate of the 
total number unemployed in the province, 
gathered from reports of unemployment 
officials, placed the number at approximately 
24,000, distributed as follows: 9,500 in Van- 
couver, 2,000 in Victorma; 7,000 in other muni- 
cipalities; and 5,500 in unorganized districts. 


Payroll and Wages—The report points out 
that the depression existing throughout the 
entire world has had the effect of reducing 
the total payroll of the province for the first 
time in the last 10 years. In such industries 
as lumbering, metal mining, coast shipping 
and smelting, which are largely dependent on 
world markets and export trade, the largest 
reductions in salaries and wages occurred. 
The number of firms reporting payroll totals 
was 4,704, a decrease of 361 from the previous 
year. This decrease is largely accounted for 
in three industries, viz: contracting, with 63 
less firms reporting; lumbering, with 141; and 
metal mining, with 121. The aggregate pay- 
roll shown by the 4,704 firms reporting was 
$127,160,467.53, for the year 1930, a decrease 
of $17,959,858 from the record total of 1929. 
Since the payroll total of $127,160,467.53 was 
based on employers who made returns to the 
department it is obvious that this amount 
does not represent the gross total from all 
sources. Aecordingly an estimate of other 
branches of industry, not covered in the ques- 
tionnaire to employers, together with returns 
received too late to be classified, places the 
grand total payroll of all industries at $167,- 
133,813.71 as compared with $192,092,249 in 
1929. This estimated total is divided by dis- 
tricts as follows: Greater Vancouver, $65,031,- 
766.92; rest of mainland, $70,296,482.05; Van- 
couver Island, $31,805,564.74. 

Of the payroll total of $127,160,467.53, the 
amount paid to officers, superintendents, and 
managers for the year 1980 was $13,202,109.09; 
to clerks, stenographers, and salesmen, $14,034,- 
74430; and to wage-earners, $99,923,614.14; 
the percentages being 10-38, 11-03, and 78-59 
respectively. 
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The statistics indicate that the amount paid 
to wage-earners has, with tfhe exception of 
1928, decreased since 1926, while an increase 
in the amounts paid to the other two classi- 
fications has occurred during the same period. 
“While this condition might be easily ac- 
counted for during 1930, when a great many 
of the wage-earners were laid off or placed on 
short time, the percentage figures clearly show 
that the reduction in the amount paid to 
wage-earners was taking place during years 
when the total pay-roll of the Province was 
increasing. The reason for this state could 
be attributed to two causes: first, the increased 
use of labour-saving machinery, thereby en- 
abling manufacturers to produce more with 
fewer of the actual wage-earning class; at the 
same time, in order to dispose of the increased 
production, a larger staff of salesmen, office- 
help, and executive officers was employed. 
The second cause might be that the remunera- 
tion to wage-earners has not increased in 
the same ratio as with other employees. This 
latter assumption seems to be borne out by 
the fact that during 1980 there were 7,253 
adult males receiving less than $19 per week, 
compared with 5,592 in 1929 and 4,391 in 1928. 
From these figures it would appear that 
officers in executive positions and those on 
the office and sales force have been able to 
maintain their salary-level, and that any re- 
duction made in operating costs has fallen on 
the wage-earners.” 

A comparison of the 1930 pay-rolls of the 
25 wage groups shows that six have increased 
and 19 have decreased the amount paid in 
wages and salaries. Among the groups regis- 
tering increases, the public utility group led 
with a pay-roll advance of $1,281,000 followed 
by food products with $567,000; pulp and 
paper with $338,000; house furnishings with 
$116,000; breweries, with $25,000; and miscel- 
laneous group with $107,000. 

The greatest pay-roll decrease was in the 
lumbering industry with a pay-roll reduction 
of $11,100,000 since 1929. Next to lumbering, 
metal mining and smelting suffered a pay- 
roll reduction of $3,312,000. Other groups hav- 
ing large reductions were: coast shipping, 
$1,165,000; contracting, $979,000; coal-mining, 
$842,000; wood manufacturing, $592,000; metal 
trades, $311,000; oil refining, $300,090. 

The report indicates the number of firms 
having a pay-roll of over $100,000 per annum. 
In 1980 there were 219 firms in this classifica- 
tion as compared with 262 in 1929. The lum- 
bering industry contained 72 of these large 
firms while food products had 23 of the total. 
Of the total of 219 such firms, 12 had an an- 
nual pay-roll of over $1,000,000; two of these 


were between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000, one 
between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, one between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000 and one _ over 
$5,000,000. 

Weekly Wage Rates—The average indus- 
trial wage covering a full week’s work for the 
95,165 adult males as indicated in the general 
summary was $28.64, as compared with $29.20 
in 1929. The highest average weekly wage 
was $31.51 in 1920. The average is computed 
from figures supplied by each firm for the 
week of employment of the greatest number. 
As previously stated, this represents the aver- 
age wage for a full week’s work, and it is 
pointed out that the average earnings cover- 
ing the year would likely be lower, due to 
stoppages, broken time and various other con- 
ditions. The average full week’s wages of 
adult males in each industry for the years 
1924, 1929 and 1930 are given in the accom- 
panying table. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF MALE EMPLOYEES 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1924, 1929 AND 1930 











Industry 1924 1929 1930 
$ $ $ 

BYEWELIOS. Woes: s Gece. cRe eee | DOT OL hate eO 27 40 
Builders materials.Af.acche terry, 20 10) 28504 27 38 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing..| 24 07] 26 58 25 06 
‘Coal=iiningr eee cce ee eee 35 73 30 18 29 03 
Coastishipping ayo ceciden ctor 29 59 | 32 84 31 36 
Contractition sa. caudex deter: 2798 | 30 57 30 34 
Explosives and chemicals.......... 26 86 | 24 61 26 66 
Food products, manufacture of....} 25 94 26 56 27 79 
Garment-making..................| 28 38 | 28 68 28 34 
Flouse-furnishings.. . ce </qeescicee 25 53 26 74 25 54 
Jewellery, manufacture of......... 31 26 36 61 37 85 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing....} 25 70] 28 16 27 16 
Manufacturing leather and fur 

BOOMS IAG, Als meee te 26 44 29 03 28 31 
Truimibensndustriess see soece eens 2615} 26 54 25 69 
Mevtal'tradest nc neat vast oe rae: 26 37 | 29 50 29 96 
Motal-minmesyfrsee.,. amen. eee 31 84 35 24 83 31 
Miscellaneous trades and industries} 25 85 | 26 21 25 88 
GiErefining ae her eeUnts tee 33 06 30 50 29 78 
Paint-manufacture.....t.......0.+- 24 69 | 25 58 25 85 
Printing and publishing ........... 39 52 | 40 81 39 34 
Pulp and paper manufacturing. .... 27 69 27 87 27 39 
Sbip-buildingsees «psa eee eee 2679 | 30 25 30 35 
DG GANG ee se tera teaweeectual nei ecen ett ie hers 35 14 | 33 09 30 05 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, 

telephones even me. cee eben 29 84 30 70 30 02 
Manufacturing of wood (N.E.S.)..| 22 55 25 49 26 03 


The tables show that the percentage of 
employees in 1980 who were paid $25 per 


_ week and upward was 58-44 as compared with 


59-2 in 1929. It is also shown that there were 
weekly wage declines in 18 of the 25 groups. 
The largest decrease in the weekly wage rate 
occurred in the smelting group with $3.04; 
followed by metal mining with $1.93; cigar 
and tobacco manufacturing, $1.52; coast ship- 
ping, $1.48; printing and publishing, $1.47; 
house furnishing, $1.20; coal mining, $1.15; 
laundries, $1. All other reductions were be- 
low one dollar per week. The greatest in- 
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crease was in the explosives and chemicals 
groups with $2.05 per week; followed by the 
jewellery group with $124 per week; food 
products, with $1.23; the remaining 4 groups 
having increases of less than one dollar per 
week. 

The report details in tabular form the num- 
ber of wage earners in each industry grouped 
according to the weekly wages received. The 
table on this page is a summary of all such 
tables and shows the number of employees by 
weekly wage groups in 1929. 

















CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE RATES (WAGE 
EARNERS ONLY) IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
DURING 1930 

















Males Females 
For Week of Appren- 
Employment of |21 years] Under |18 years} Under | tices 
Greatest and 21 and 18 
Number over years over years 
tinder $6.00....|....5..% 56 16 
50060 $6.99... |... eee 107 41 
POO tO! 7.99) ccciliie Baas « 156 32 
8.00 to 8.99.... 3 192 98 
9.00 to 9.99.... AT 175 89 
10.00 to 10.99.... 57 280 160 
11.00 to 11.99.... 88 184 200 
12.00 to 12.99.... 182 398 840 
13.00 to 13.99.... 184 256 760 
14.00 to 14.99.... 816 326 1,060 
15.00 to 15.99.... 954 381 1,436 
16.00 to 16.99....| 1,024 330 774 
17.00 to 17.99....| 1,950 234 328 
18.00 to 18.99....} 1,948 181 749 
19.00 to 19.99....] 6,836 183 472 
20.00 to 20.99....] 3,114 142 649 
21.00 to 21.99....] 5,163 167 360 
# 22.00 to 22.99....] 5,097 73 232 
i} 23.00 to 23.99....] 2,825 102 97 
Hh 24.00 to 24.99....| 9,253 89 112 
y 4,926 62 190 
6. 4,240 103 70 
| 4,514 109 65 
8. 3,002 22 32 
9. 3,661 9 40 
0. 14,221 28 118 
5. 9,324 9 45 
0.00 .99....| 5,621 3 21 
45.00 to 49.99....] 2,660 |........ if 
50.00 and over.. SEADD Mitene he. dae eesavatae 
Totals...... 95,165 | 4,357 | 9,093 





Decrease in Apprentices—There was a de- 
crease of 395 in the number of apprentices 
employed during 1930. These decreases oc- 
curred chiefly in the following groups: Con- 
tracting, garment making, house furnishing, 
}metal trades, printing and ‘publishing and 
wood manufacture (me.s.). Increases in the 
number of apprentices were recorded in laun- 
dries, metal mining, food products, builders’ 
materials, jewelry, and the manufacture of 
leather goods. Dealing with the apprentice- 
jiship situation, the report states:— 

}} “Jt is very unfortunate that employers could 
‘not have retained their apprentices in em- 
tiployment, as a break in their training is a 
serious thing for those who were learning a 
‘\trade, having a decided tendency to unsettle 
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their minds and make them try some other 
work, thereby losing valuable years not only 
to themselves, but to the trade in which 
they ‘had started to learn.” 


Employment Service-—The report of the 
provincial branch of the Employment Ser- 
vice emphasizes the “marked slackening of 
industrial activity, principally affecting the 
basic industries of lumbering and mining, but 
showing by reflection in practically every line 
of manufacture and distribution.” It is also 
pointed out that “for the first time in history 
the grain-crops of the Prairie were harvested 
without the assistance of labourers from Hast- 
ern or Western Canada, immigants and’ the 
‘combines’ being largely responsible 
for shutting out the thousands of labourers 
usually shipped from this Province during the 
harvest season.” 

A summary of the business transacted by 
the employment offices indicates that the total 
number of placements was 33,641, of which 
14,524 were sent to regular positions, ranging 
in duration from one week to permanence, 
while the balance, 18,082, were given casual 
work of less than a weeks duration. 


Referring to the “handicap” sections of the 
Employment offices the report states that 
handicapped men had first choice in filling 
13,710 positions in the Vancouver and Vic- 
toria offices. However, between the nature 
of the work to be performed and the dis- 
abilities of the applicants, but a small num- 
ber of the positions were filled by handicapped 
men. Of the ex-service men, 258 were sent 
to “regular” employment where the duration 
ranged from one week to permanency, and 24 
industrial handicaps also received work in this 


category. Industrials also received 296 
“casual” jobs and ex-service men 1,087 of 
this type. Touching on the difficulty of ob- 


taining employment for “handicaps,” the re- 
port observes that “The strenuous period 
through which our industries are now passing 
has destroyed the last vestige of response to 
appeals for employment, on _ sentimental 
grounds, for handicapped men. The problem, 
in so far as the Coast area of the Province is 
concerned, is still, and likely to remain, one 
of considerable magnitude.” 


Inspection of Factories—The report of the 
chief factory inspector indicates the nature 
of his duties, which include the inspection of 
all factories under the Factories Act, indus- 
trial plants designated by the Workmen”s 
Compensation Board, passenger and freight 
elevators and laundries. The inspector re- 
ported great progress in accident prevention 
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and also in proper lighting, ventilation and 
sanitation of factories and workshops. 

During the year 281 passenger and 217 
freight elevators were inspected. Also during 
1930, 479 males and 214 females renewed their 
licences, and 160 males and 52 females wrote 
examinations for elevator operators. 

There were 21 applications for extension of 
the hours of work of female employees, all 
but one being granted. Eighteen applications 
were made for permission for children to work 
in fruit canneries during the holiday season. 
Permission was granted for the holiday season 
only. During the year there were fewer viola- 
tions of the Act governing hours of work in 
laundries than in the previous year, due to 
“strict and continued inspections.” 


Nationality of Workers—The statistics show 
that the nationality of employees changed 


British Columbia Male 


The annual report of the Department of 
Labour devotes a chapter to the admunistra- 
tion of the Male Minimum Wage Act, and 
in particular reviews the court decisions in 
connection with the Board’s Order governing 
the wages of lcentiates of pharmacy. The 
various court actions in the case of this order 
were outlined in the Lasour GazettTr, Septem- 
ber, 1930, page 1029. 

Subsequently, as stated in the lLasour 
Gazertr, May, 1931, page 530, the legislature 
passed an amendment to the Male Minamum 
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considerably from last year. Natives of 
English-speaking countries increased to 72-01 
per cent almost regaining the position held in 
1928. Those from Continental Europe de- 
creased to 16-07 per cent, while Asiatic em- 
ployees decreased to 8-97 per cent. The em- 
ployees from other countries or nationality 
not stated, increased to 2°95 per cent, the 
actual number of Asiatics employed being 
9.978, compared with 12,253 for 1929. 


Labour Disputes—During the year there 
were the same number of strikes and lock- 
outs as in 1929—viz. 9-the number of em- 
ployees affected being 177 as compared with 
482 in the previous year, while the time lost 
in working days increased to 3,309 in 1930 
as compared with 3,320 in 1929. 


AL 


Minimum Wage Act 


Wage Act excluding the professions from its 
operations. This amendment definitely ex- 
eluded licentiates of pharmacy, nullifying the 
Board’s order and terminating a case which 
had been before the Board and the courts 
for 18 months. At present there is only one 
Order in effect under the Act, ie., that estab- 
lishing the minimum wage of stationary en- 
gineers (Lasour Gazetrr, March, 1930, page 
282). There were two prosecutions under this 
Order against saw-mill operators, convictions 
imposing the minimum fine resulting in both. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act in 1930 


The administrative activities under the 
Hours of Work Act, 1928, are reviewed in the 
annual report of the Department of Labour. 
The Board administering the Act reported 
that it had been “impressed by the fact that 
throughout this period of declining produc- 
tion the hours worked by employees have not 
exceeded 48 in the week in the industries 
covered by the Act.” 

It is pointed out that “regulations made 
by the Board grant exemptions to certain em- 
ployees in a number of the industries covered 
by the Act. These apply to employees who 
have to perform preparatory work or neces- 
sary repair-work after the regular working day 
has been completed in order that the plant 
may be in readiness for the full crew the 
following morning.” 

The industries which operate more than 
forty-eight hours are those not. covered by the 
Act, or those operating on a continuous pro- 


cess, and working seven days per week, such 
as faSlGEke certain branches of coast ship- 
ping, the food* products group, oil-refining, 
and in all lumbering operations east of the 
Cascade Mountains, where, because of an en+ 
forced shutdown during the winter months 
due to climatic conditions, lumber operators 
were granted a nine-hour day during their 
operating season. 

In order that all available work in industry 
might be spread over as many men as possible 
and thus absorb to a limited extent those out 
of employment, the Board of Adjustment de- 
cided that no further temporary exemptions 
would be granted under section (9) of the 
act until such time as conditions again be- 
come normal. 


The average weekly working-hours covered 
by the 4,704 firms making returns for the year 
was 48-62 per week, a slight increase over 
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1929, when the figures were 48:25; 48-43 in 
1928; 48-55 in 1927; and 48-84 in 1926. 

Referring to the operation of the Act, the 
report states as follows: “It is the well-con- 
sidered opinion of the Board that the working- 
hours in this Province are the lowest existing 
in any Province in Canada; 77:60 per cent 
of the total wage-earners were working eight 
hours per day or less, 13°36 per cent worked 
between eight hours and not more than nine 
hours per day, and 9:04 per cent of all em- 
ployees were working in excess of nine hours 
per day; and while the above percentages do 
not appear as favourable as those given in 
our last report, it must be realized that many 
of the industries affected by the present in- 
dustrial set-back are those to which the Hours 
of Work Act applies.” 

The accompanying table shows the trend 
all 
covered by the report in the past three years. 


of average weekly hours in industries 


Minimum Wages for Women 


Included in the annual report of the De- 
partment of Labour is the thirteenth annual 
report of the Minimum Wage Board. Under 
this Act, which became operative in 1918, 
nine orders respecting minimum wages have 
been put into effect, and these include prac- 
tically all classes of work in which women 
and girls are engaged throughout the Province 
with the exception of domestic servants, fruit 
pickers, farm labourers and their employers 
who are excluded from the operation of the 
Act. 

The total number of women and girls with- 
in the scope of the Act during 1930, as indi- 
eated by the returns from 3,456 employers 
was 20,461, as compared with 20,766 in 1929, 
the reduction being attributed to the prevail- 
ing, abnormal business conditions. 

The report states that owing to the tend- 
ency on the part of some employers to re- 
duce wages below the legal limit the Board 
exercised unceasing vigilance during the year. 
Through its efforts arrears were paid in the 
sum of $3,059.10. This amount represents the 
difference between the wages to which the 
employees were entitled and the amounts they 
actually received, the individual adjustments 
ranging from 90 cents to $200. Girls in all 
parts of the Province benefited from this tang- 
ible assistance. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK BY 
INDUSTRIES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 





Industry 1928 1929 1930 

IBLSWVONIOB acne ce ate selersictersre vievaresterers 48-22.| 46-77 47-18 
Builders’ materials, etc........... 47-55 | 46-96 47-09 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing..| 46-58 | 44-40 45-00 
GWoml-mininge ss: wacceeece et nce sk 48-02 | 48-03 48-03 
Cosstishippingy .nmavecs schewlives 53-05 | 51-05 53-94 
Contracting, <fuchn cations kes stances 44-83 45-16 45-16 
Explosives, chemicals, etc......... 45-32 | 46-04 45-30 
Food products, manufacture of....}| 51-75 | 51-01 52-23 
Garment-making...........:0.0008 44-54 | 44-87 44-08 
House-furnishing ».....6n«erncsmseceoe 45-30 45-53 45°25 
Jewellery, manufacture of......... 44-75 | 44-24 44-07 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing....| 46-42 | 46-62 46-06 
Leather and fur goods, manufacture 

laters cicinvece oimiarelereceimersyereternare fetter 46-62 46-70 46-67 
Lumber industries— 

DUQS PING Re Gin an caneiieaotimes viii 48-40 47-31 48-44 

Logging-railways............e06 49-16 48-61 50-09 

Mixed plantas. 35010 teissececcuisetente 47-21 | 48-00 48-00 

Lumber-dealers........-...-++5: 46-70 | 47-63 47-59 

Planing-mMiVls. svegce ccenes cr ote 49-29 | 49-14 48-68 

Sawanille. Sy staccemianttersciins 49-03 49-12 48-95 

Shingle-mills A qemacs. « aires sfeisinieyes 47-97 | 47-86 47-84 
Metal trades’ |... cess sscisis's.a eter esis 45-42 | 45-87 45-88 
Me tal-miiningtrc..facieacteciclen ecele' siete 53:93 | 53-96 52-29 
Miscellaneous trades and industries} 47-64 | 46-10 47-32 
OrlErotining’s 5 vacascrelemonm ace alsisitee 54-16 51-61 54-61 
Paint-manufacturing..............- 44-44 | 45-09 44-40 
Printing and publishing............ 45-42 | 45-44 45-52 
Pulp and paper manufacturing..... 48-24 | 48-35 48-32 
Ship-buildings scicb wise s wes eietsoeels 44-45 44-15 44-35 
Smelting. hemie css ene sisteestaclasate ere 53-07 52-72 52-01 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, 

GEC areer icc oaie lad use) sina aoe 45-69 | 44-61 46-25 
Wood-manufacture (not elsewhere 

GNOCIEd) hve .tsee cee en eels eee 46-77 | 47-03 45-92 


in British Columbia in 1930 


It is also pointed out that effectually to 
ensure future compliance with the regulations 
and to remedy actual infractions it was neces- 
sary to institute Court proceedings against 
fourteen employers during the year. The in- 
formations were laid in Vancouver, Kelowna, 
Kamloops, and Victoria. Provisions of four 
out of the nine Orders had been broken. Two 
violations under the Office Order were noted, 
with one each under the Manufacturing and 
Personal Service Orders. The remaining ten 
charges were brought against employers in 
the Public Housekeeping Occupation. 


The following is a summary of the mini- 
mum wage orders in force, showing the weekly 
and hourly rate for experienced workers in 
the various classes :— 


Mercantile industry, $12.75 (hourly rate, 
26%6 cents). 

Laundry, cleaning and dyeing 
$13.50 (hourly rate, 284 cents). 

Public housekeeping, $14 (hourly rate 29% 
cents). 

Office occupations, $15 
cents). 

Personal service occupation, $14.25 (hourly 
rate, 29144, cents). 

Fishing industry (canneries), $15.50 (hourly 
rate, 32%44 cents). 


industries, 


(hourly rate 314 
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Telephone and telegraph occupation, $15 
(hourly rate, 314 cents). 

Fruit and vegetable industry, $14.40 (hourly 
rate, 30 cents). 


Manufacturing industry, 
294 cents). 


Of the total of 20,461 women and girls em- 
ployed in the nime occupations and indus- 
tries covered by the Act, 3,923 or 19-17 per 
cent were listed as receiving the actual mini- 
mum for their respective classes of work. In 
the higher scales of pay, it is noted that 12,458 
employees, or 60:89 per cent were receiving 
wages in excess of the minimum. The bal- 
ance, comprising 4,080 employees, or 19-94 
per cent of the total, were recorded as receiv- 


$14 (hourly rate, 


ing wages below the minimum. This group 
includes young girls and inexperienced work- 
ers for whom lower rates are set, and em- 
ployees who worked less than 48 hours in the 
week and were paid on a pro rata basis. 

The average weekly wage for all occupa- 
tions for experienced employees over 18 years 
of age during 1930 was $17.37 as compared 
with $17.64 during 1929. A comparison of the 
tabular statistics indicates that averages for 
experienced employees fell below the 1929 
levels in eight of the nine occupations, while 
in the telephone industry the weekly average 
for skilled operators remained stationary. The 
accompanying table presents a summary of 
the chief statistics dealing with all occupa- 
tions covered by the regulations. 


SUMMARY OF ALL OCCUPATIONS 


























—. 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
} 

Number of firms reporting 3... sem ces ocleitier earls 8, 456 3, 602 3,425 3,455 3,123 
Total number of employees. . 20,461 20, 766 19,377 17,507 16,070 

Over 18 years, or experienced.. 18, 450 18,390 17,191 15, 697 13,725 

Under 18 years, or inexperienced... 2,011 2,376 2,186 1,810 2,345 
Total weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years, or experienced......... $320,517 66 $324,376 19 $301,223 03 $267,787 44 $234,001 53 

Employees under 18 years, or inexperienced...... $21,266 00 $24,757 00 $23,470 00 $18,820 00 $23,513 50 
Average weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years, or experienced......... $17 37 $17: 64 $17 52 $17 06 $17 05 

Employees under 18 years, or inexperienced...... $10 57 $10 42 $10 74 $10 40 $10 03 
Percentage of employees under 18 years, or inex- 

perienced yrs PERSE Gare ot sTovoners mini osa ake chs ogee ees ees 9-838% 11-44% 11-28% 10-34% 14-59% 
Average hours worked per week..........-......+- 43-95 43-87 44-05 43-92 43-82 

The following table presents the average Pustic HouseKEEPING OccUPATION 

e eae i eee rarious i stries Average weekly wages— 
weekly wage rates 1 the v arious industries SORE ny area ret tral leon - ein ae 
before the Act came into effect in 1918 and Employees under 18 years. eile 13 86 
Percentage of employees under 18 years... 5-51% 4-52% 


in 1930 after 13 years practical testing of the 
legislation. 


Mercantite INDUSTRY 





Average weekly wages— 1918 1930 
Employees over 18 years............ $14 82 
Employees under 18 years 9 36 

Percentage of employees under 18 years.. 15-49% 13-09% 

Launpry INDUSTRY 
Average weekly wages— 
Employees over 18 years............ $11 80 $14 58 
Employees under 18 years........... 9 78 9 60 
Percentage of employees under 18 years.. 21-80% 11:04% 
Manuracturina INDUSTRY 
Average weekly wages— 
Experienced employees.............. $12 54 $16 42 
Inexperienced employees............ 9 57 10 34 
Percentage of inexperienced employees... 28-64% 17:19% 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
Average weekly wages— 
Experienced employees.............. $15 55 $18 20 
Inexperienced employees............ 11 90 10 65 
Percentage of inexperienced employees... 870% 7°74% 
PERSONAL SERVICE OccUPATION 
Average weekly wages— 
Employees over 18 years............ $13 83 $16 70 
Employees under 18 years........... 6 96 9 43 
Percentage of employees under 18 years,. 15-38% 10:74% 
Orricr OccuPATION 

Average weekly wages— 

Employees over 18 years............ $16 53 $20 35 
Employees under 18 years........... 10 88 12 97 
Percentage of employees under 18 years.. 7:45 % 305% 


The report shows the relative proportion of 
married, widowed, and women 
ployees in industry. From the returns for 
1980, the following percentages indi- 
cated: married, 19-67; 
76-65. 


single em- 
were 


widowed, 3-68; single 


Regulations for the protection of workers 
in the construction of tunnels and open cais- 
son work in Ontario were approved by a re- 
The sub- 
regulations include 


cent provincial Order in Council. 
dealt with in the 
explosives; inflammable 


jects 
material; blasting, 
misfires, etc.; scaling and inspection for loose 
ects hoisting ropes, and duties 


f hoisting engineer; 


material, 
signals and signal codes; 
against overwinding of hoisting 
cages for hoisting; stairways and lad- 
in shafts; cleaning of ladderways and 
stairways; shaft protection; ventilation; 
tation; telephone system; and lighting. 


safeguards 
ropes; 
ders 


sani- 
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MINING IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC IN 1930 


eee annual report of the Quebec Bureau 

‘of Mines reviews mining operations for 
the calendar year 1930. The total value of 
the production of the mines and quarries of 
the Province of Quebec during the year end- 
ing December 31, 1930, amounted to $41,- 
158,740. Compared with the previous year, 
when a high record was established by a pro- 
duction representing a value of $46,454,820, 
the figures for 1980 showed a falling off of 
$5,296,080 or a proportional decrease of 11-4 
per cent. 

In the metallics and non-metallics section, 
asbestos led with a valuation of $13,172,581 
for a total of 242,113 tons; copper in ore was 
second with a valuation of $10,019,901 for a 
production of 80,310,363 pounds; while gold 
was third with a value of $1,876,960, for 141,- 
747 ounces produced. In the building ma- 
terials section, cement was in first place with 
a value of $7,120,374 for 4,865,609 barrels; 
limestone was second with $3,154,517 for 
2,811,300 tons; and brick third with $2,475,- 
403. 

Employment and Wages.—Statistics of the 
mineral industry show a total number of 13,- 
754 men employed part-time in 1930. When 
reduced to the basis of a year of 300 working 
days, this total is equivalent to 10,549 men 
working full time. On this 300-day basis, the 
total of men employed full time during the 
previous year was 11,063. 

The total wages paid to workmen in mines 
and quarries during 1930 amounted to $11,- 
994,271, a decrease of eleven per cent from the 
amount paid the year before. The sum re- 
ceived by the miners is $6,525,092 as compared 


to $7,460,484 the previous year; in the quar- 
ries $5,469,179 was paid to the workmen, 
against $6,084,072 in 1929. The average wages 
earned by a 300-day workman during 1930 was 
$1,137 against $1,224 in 1929. 


Accidenis—The total number of accidents 
during 1930 in mines, quarries and assessed 
plants was 640, of which 24 were fatal. It is 
explained that recorded non-fatal accidents 
in 1930 were more than in any previous year 
owing to the fact that more complete figures 
have been collected through the co-operation 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion. The number of accidents per 1,000 full- 
year workers was 60-7 in 1930; 44:5 in 1929; 
and 42-4 in 1928. 

The average fatality rate for the year’ is 
2-28 per 1,000 full-vear workers. This com- 
pares with 1:62, 2-29, 2-63 for the years 1929, 
1928, 1927, respectively. In mines proper the 
proportion was 3-8, and in quarries -91, against 
1-93 and 1-12 during 1929. Of the 24 fatalities 
in 1930, 19 occurred in mines and 5 in quar- 
ries. 

The chief causes of fatal accidents in mines 
were falls of rocks, falls, haulage, and ex- 
plosives, while in quarries, 60 per cent of the 
accidents were due to falls of ground. The 
chief cause of non-fatal accidents in mines 
was loading of cars and boxes, which repre- 
sented 22 per cent of the total. In quarries, 
the chief cause was in handling stones or ob- 
jects, while in annexed plants, “ machinery 
and tools” and “ handling objects and stones” 
each represented 20 per cent of the accident 
causation. 





MINING IN ALBERTA IN 1930 


ae annual report of the Chief Inspector 
of Mines of Alberta for the calendar year 
1930 shows that coal production in the prov- 
ince during that year was the lowest since 1924, 
this being attributed to the extremely mild 
winter. The report reviews the activities of 
the mining industry during the year, and in- 
cludes tabular summaries of coal production, 
the number of workmen employed in the coal 
mines, the annual consumption of coal in the 
Dominion, the number of accidents, the num- 
ber and nature of prosecutions under the 
Mines Act, certificates issued, etc. 

Coal Production in 1930—The coal produc- 
tion in 1930 totalled 5,755,911 tons with a 
value of $19,379,000. Of this output, 1,234,382 
tons were sold for consumption in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, 2,020,280 tons in other Prov- 
inces in Canada, 44,291 tons for consump- 
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tion in the United States, 2,120,237 tons were 
sold to railroad companies, 22,272 tons were 
used in making briquettes, 220,581 tons were 
used under colliery boilers, 7,820 tons were 
used by colliery locomotives, 40,363 tons were 
put to stock and 99,232 tons were put on the 
waste heap. In addition to the coal mined, 
there were 67,517 tons of shale mined, from 
which 22,007,045 bricks were manufactured. 

There were in operation during the year 
5 open pits producing shale for brick making; 
also 301 coal-mines, of the latter 25 were 
opened, 28 re-opened and 21 abandoned. In 
addition to the mines abandoned, there were 
28 closed temporarily, leaving 251 in opera- 
tion at December 31, 1930. 

The production of domestic coal amounted 
to 2,874,090 tons; sub-bituminous totalled 603,- 
331 tons, and bituminous 2,278,490 tons. No 
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anthracite coal has been produced in Alberta 
since 1923. During 1930 there were 29,784 
tons of Alberta coal disposed of in Ontario 
as compared with 55,335 tons in the previous 
year. 

The number of tons mined per man under- 
ground since the year 1919 was as follows: 


1919... 958 
1920.. 1,055 
pe LOZ ler 824 
WG DF anar yogis ces Soave cccPagtere meet) Gotobal ca 971 
1023 Rene a ato mea mr 893 
OA ee mr ome on sees Eee ood (-uale 982 
OD Sattar eeter ai, Go eel kc eres 834 
926 AeA ieee eee ce Parone oon get 991 
OD ermmteeuae ta aie crete eC OeCaege 970 
ICA 8 ok aired eae oat pear cinematics yeild Ug 
LODO meen pee acwurns biti aee r aorm EL e 
O30 Ree ee omen ch (re ek ena 871 


Number of Employees—The total number 
of employees in all the coal fields as at De- 
cember 31, 1930, was 11,199, which was a 
decrease of 321 from the number employed 
during the same month of 1929. The number 
employed underground at. December 31, was 
8,625, with 2,574 above ground. Of these 
totals, domestic fields provided employment 
for 5,538 underground and 1,302 above ground; 
sub-bituminous coal mines for 578 below 
ground and 963 above ground; bituminous 
mines for 2,509 below and 887 above ground. 


Prosecutions—There were 24 prosecutions 
instituted for contraventions of the Mines 
Act, and 12 for contravention of the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, involving 15 workmen, 
10 officials and 11 operators. Convictions were 
obtained in all cases. 

Examinations for certificates of competency 
as coalsminers have been conducted by the 
inspectors at various centres throughout the 
Province, there having been 800 certificates 
issied during the year, making a total of 
12,119 certificates issued to December 31, 1980. 
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The report points out that the use of pur- 
chased electric power by the mines in the 
province is still increasing, there having been 
25,003,606 kav. hours purchased during 1930 
as against 23,510,529 k.w. hours in 1929. 


Accidents—There were only 11 fatal acci- 
dents during the year, which is the lowest 
recorded in the province since 1911.. The ratio 
of one fatal accident per 523,264 tons of coal 
mined also constitutes a new record for Al- 
berta. In addition to the 11 fatal accidents, 
there were 69 recorded as “serious” and 97 
as “slight”. In 1929, the corresponding totals 
were 31, 69 and 98. Of the accident total, 8 
of the fatal, 63 of the serious and 83 of the 
slight, were below ground. As during the 
previous year, the greatest factor in the causa- 
tion of accidents was haulage which accounted 
for a total of 50 accidents both above and 
below ground. 


Safety Measures—In addition to _ tests 
made by gas detectors, the report states that 
samples of mine air have been taken at in- 
tervals by the inspectors from mines in the 
bituminous areas and forwarded to the Chem- 
istry Branch of the Department of Mines, 
Ottawa, for analysis. 

In all bituminous mines that are dry and 
dusty, rock-dusting with crushed limestone 
has been continuously carried on. Samples 
of rock-dust used have been collected and 
forwarded to the Provincial Analyst and tested 
for silica content. 


Other Mineral Products—In addition to 
coal mining, operations in the province yielded 
bituminous sands ito the value of $7,968; 
natural gas, $4,806,125; petroleum, $4,700,760; 
and clay products and other structural ma- 
terials, including cement $1,144,160; clay pro- 
ducts, $997,686; lime, $49,525; sand and gravel, 
$388,417; and stone, $21,736. 


Old Age Pensions in New Zealand 


The annual report of the Pensions Depart- 
ment of the Commonwealth of New Zealand 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1981, 
shows that 28,995 persons were in receipt of 
pensions at the close of that period, the total 
payments during the year being £1,158,788. 

The history of Old Age Pensions in New 
Zealand dates back to 1898, in which year 
was passed the original Old Age Pensions 
Act, which provided for a pension of £18 per 
annum to persons of sixty-five and over who 
had tweuty-five years’ continuous residence 


in the country and complied with the require- 
ments in other respects. The law relating to 
old-age pensicns is now contained in the 
Pensions Act, 1926, which is a consolidation 
of previous enactments on the subject. The 
qualifications for the old-age pension are 
briefly as follows: 

The applicant, if a male, must have reached 
the age of sixty-five, or, if a female, must 
have reached the age of sixty, except in 
cases where the applicant is the parent of 
two or more children under fifteen years of 
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age who are dependent on him (or her). The 
pension age in such cases is sixty for men 
and fifty-five for women, and the pension 
payable may be any sum up to £13 per 
annum, in addition to the ordinary pension 
payable. 

The applicant must be resident in New 
Zealand, and must have resided continuously 
in the Dominion for the past twenty-five 
years. Continuous residence is not  inter- 
rupted by absences not exceeding two years 
in the aggregate, 

The applicant must have lived a sober 
and reputable life during the past year. 

The yearly income of the applicant, if 
single, must not reach £97 10s., and, if 
married, £143. 

The net value of accumulated property, 
as defined by the Act, must be under £460. 

The applicant must not have deprived 
himself or herself of property or income to 
qualify for a pension. 

The original Act of 1898 provided for a 
pension of £18 per annum, or 6s. 1ld., per 
week. This amount was, however, increased 
to £26 per annum (ie., 10 s. a week, or £2 
3s. 4d., a month) by the Amendment Act of 
1905. Under the Finance Act, 1917, every 
person in receipt of an old-age pension was 
paid an additional 5s. a week, or £13 per 
annum, by way of war bonus, and, in terms of 
the provisions of the Finance Act, 1920, this 


bonus was incorporated in the statutory pen- 
sion, bringing it to 15s. a week, or £39 per 
annum, The Pensions Amendment Act, 1924, 
provided an additional 2s. 6d. per week in 
cases where the pensioner was without prop- 
erty and had no income other than his pen- 
sion, and the Pensions Amendment Act, 1925, 
extended this increase to all pensioners, mak- 
ing the present general rate £45 10s. per 
annum. The full pension of £45 10s. is 
reducible by— 


(1) £1 for every complete £1 of income 
over £52; 


(2) £1 for every complete £10 of net capital 
value of accumulated property. 


A further deduction of £1 for every year 
or part of a year by which the age of a 
woman pensioner is less than 65 is also made, 
except in cases where the pensioner is the 
mother of two or more children under 15 
years of age who are dependent on her. The 
income of a married applicant for pension 
purposes is considered to be half of the 
joint incomes of husband and wife. The joint 
incomes of a married couple must not exceed, 
with pension added, the sum of £143. 

Income includes free board and lodging 
up to £26 per annum. 

The population of New Zealand at the 


Census taken in 1926 was 1,344,469 persons 
(686,384 males and 658,085 females). 


SAFETY CODE GOVERNING WATERFRONT OPERATIONS AT THE 
PORT OF HALIFAX 


HE Halifax Waterfront Accident Preven- 
tion Association recently prepared a 
Safety Code governing waterfront operations 
at the Pont of Halifax, and this Code has now 
been published with the approval of the Nova 
Scotia Accident Prevention Association; the 
Halifax Harbour Commissioners; the Halifax 
Longshoremen’s Association; and the Halifax 
steamship and stevedoring companies. 


It may be noted that the Association is 
established under the provisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of Nova Scotia 
which provides at Section 83 as follows: 
“Where any Association shall make rules for 
the prevention of accidents in the industry 
- or industries represented by such Association, 
such rules shall, if approved by the Board, be 
binding ion all the employers included in the 
class, sub-class or group represented by such 
Association whether or not such employers 
are members of such Association.” 


The “foreword” to the Code is as follows:— 

“TLongshoremen, by reason of the nature 
and character of the work, the frequent and 
severe climatic changes in the winter months, 
and the necessity of giving prompt despatch 
to ships, are constantly exposed to the danger 
of serious injury by accident. 


“The payment of compensation and medi- 
cal aid only in part relieves the suffering that 
necessarily flows in the wake of a serious 
accident. At the best, it can be only con- 
sidered a method for relieving a part of the 
problem. While it is correct to say that 
accidents will happen in spite of the best 
precautions, it is equally true to say that a 
great many accidents can be avoided, and 
thus necessarily prevent human suffering. 
The longshoreman who has to carry the bulk 
of the burden of injury must necessarily be 
in full sympathy with any organized move- 
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ment whose aim and ultimate object is to 
protect him from avoidable accidents. 

“No safety movement can be successfully 
carried on without the fullest measure of co- 
operation of employers and workmen. Safety 
regulations will be of no service unless the 
employer on the one part makes an earnest 
effort to place them into effect, and the long- 
shoreman, on the other part, will do all in 
his power to see that such rules are whole- 
reartedly followed by ‘himself and his fellow 
vorkmen. 

“Bach longshoreman is the guardian of the 
safety of his fellow longshoremen when work- 
ing. The safety of one man should be the 
concern of all the men. The experienced 
workman can help his less experienced fellow 
workman by pointing out a dangerous prac- 
tice or condition when such presents itself. 
There should be no taking chances when such 
are contrary to safety rules. 

“TIn respect to Safety Regulations, see that 
they are carried out to the limit, and remem- 
ber always that it is a duty you owe to your- 
self, to the members of your family and to 
your fellow workmen to consider and adopt 
a safe method of doing your work and not 
only preach safety but to religiously practice 
it as well. 

“Ships’ Officers are earnestly requested to 
give their co-operation in this movement for 
the prevention of accidents on the Halifax 
Waterfront and to assist in the carrying out 
of the regulations of the Safety Code.” 

The Committee which prepared the Code 
was composed as follows: Messrs. H. TI. 
Mathers, Scotia Stevedoring Co., Ltd., chair- 
man; E. A. Saunders, Halifax Board of Trade, 
secretary; Captain J. W. Harrison, Furness 
Withy Co. Ltd.; A. M. Sullivan, president, 
Halifax Longshoremen’s Association; Thos. 
Evans, Secretary, Halifax Longshoremen’s 
Association; F. C. Cornell, Halifax Harbour 
Commissioners; Captain E. A. LeBlanc, Cana- 
dian National Steamship Co., Ltd.; and M. L. 
Fraser, Nova Scotia Accident Prevention As- 
sociation. 

The code is in two parts, Part 1, containing 
Safety Rules for longshoremen, and Part 2, 
containing safety rules for Steamship and 
Stevedoring companies. 


Safety Rules for Longshoremen 


The first section of this part contains the 
following general safety instructions: (1) 
Every injury received at work shall be re- 
ported immediately by the injured person to 
his foreman or immediate superior. The in- 
jured employee shall see to it that every 


wound, however insignificant it may appear 
is at once treated by. the employer’s author- 
ized first-aid attendant, or doctor, and care- 
fully guarded against the penetration of dust 
and other impurities. As long as the injury 
is not protected by the prescribed emergency 
covering, the imjured person shall not be 
permitted to work; (2) “Horseplay” and 
scuffing on tthe job are prohibited; (3) Em- 
ployees shall, as far as possible, remain near 
their work; (4) Entering dark holds, docks, 
or compartments without light is prohibited; 
(5) Employees in the vicinity of moving 
machinery should wear closely fitting cloth- 
ing; (6) Employees shall not unnecessarily 
walk or ride strongbacks or beams; (7) Em- 
ployees shall use only the safe gangways 
provided when going to and from, or about, 
the ship; (8) Walking over covered hatches 
shall only be done in case of necessity and 
after thatch covers have been examined by 
foreman. Take time to go around; (9) All 
precautions for safety shall be taken when it 
is necessary to use a ladder. Do not use any 
ladder that is not properly secured; (10) 
Docks, decks and other working places shall 
be kept clean and orderly; (11) Employees 
are expected to do everything possible to pre- 
vent fires on the ships and decks. No smok- 
ing on ship or dock; (12) No longshoreman 
under the influence of intoxicating liquors will 
be permitted to work; (13) When lifting a 
heavy object, be sure of your footing. Bend 
your knees; keep your back straight, and push 
up with your leg muscles, and avoid painful 
back strains and ruptures; (14) Stand clear 
of unguarded crankshafts and other moving 
machinery. 

The titles of the remaining sections of this 
part are as follows: (2) Safe handling of cargo; 
(3) Safe handling of gear; (4) Safe handling 
of winches; (5) Special safety rules; (6) First 
Aid Rules. 


Safety Rules for Steamship and Stevedoring 
Companies 


Section 1 defines responsibilities and duties 
under the code, including those of the steam- 
ship agent or stevedoring contractor, the gen- 
eral foreman, the gang foreman and the long- 
shoreman. 

Section 2 contains the following general 
safety rules: (1) Where employer furnishes 
hoisting equipment all gears and_ friction 
drives, wherever located, should be completely 
encased. Where, in the case of gears, this is 
impossible, a band guard shall be provided 
with side flanges extending inward beyond 
the root of the teeth; (2) Where an edge of 
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cargo or of a landing platform is exposed and 
there is danger of falls of persons, the edge 
should be guarded by a life line; (3) Winches, 
conveyors, belts, and all driving gear may be 
lubricated while in motion only when this 
can be done by means of suitable conttriv- 
ances, without danger; (4) Lubricating and 
oiling while a machine is in miotion may be 
done only ‘by persons authorized to do so; 
(5) Chains or nippers shall not be repaired, 
even temporarily, by bolting two links to- 
gether or by the use of wire; (6) Entering 
dark tholds, decks or compartments without 
a light is forbidden; (7) Drunkenness will 
not be tolerated. No employer or employee 
or representative of employing stevedore or 


ship who has any contact with stevediore 
operations shall be allowed to go to work, or 
continue at work, if under the influence of 
liquor. 

The other sections deal with the following 
groups of subjects :—- 

(3) General working conditions, including 
reporting of injuries; first aid; decks, plat- 
forms and gangways; access to vessel; hold 
ladders; winch operations and noxious cargo. 

(4) Preparation of hatches and decks for 
eargo handling operations. 

(5) Handling of cargo and practices inci- 
dental thereto. 

(6) Stevedoring gear. 





NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Cost of Industrial Accidents 


At the annual Safety Conference of the 
Province of Quebec Safety League, held at 
Montreal last May, Mr. H. W. Heinrich, of 
the Travellers’ Insurance Company, read a 
paper on the cost of industrial accidents. He 
pointed out that there are two kinds of acci- 
dent costs—direct and indirect. Direct costs 
comprise expenditures incurred in consequenice 
of claims under the provisions of compensa- 
tion laws, and of the medical aid required by 
law. Together, these items amount to about 
$3,792,000 for Canada, being a direct cost to 
the public. 

The Travellers’ Company’s engineers esti- 
mate the indirect or hidden cost of all in- 
dustrial accidents to be four times as great 
as the compensation and medical payments. 
Expressed in another way, compensation pay- 
ments constitute only one-fifth of the total 
employer accident-cost. This estimate is 
based upon careful and conscientious research, 
which now includes no less than 10,000 cases 
taken at random from claim files. Its ac- 
curacy has been demonstrated by application 
to scores of specific plants. 

“The four-to-one proportion does not neces- 
sarily hold true, with regard to any one in- 
dustrial accident, nor for any one individual 
plant, and it is granted that in nation-wide 
application the ratio may vary; yet it has 
already been tested sufficiently to provide 
approximate confirmation of the facts. At 
this point it may be of interest to give a 
résumé of an explanatory article dealing with 
the fioursto-one ratio of hidden costs to recog- 
nized ones, which appeared in the Travellers’ 
Standard for November, 1927: 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Factors in the Hidden Cost, to Employers, of 
Injuries to Employees 


(Excluding compensation and liability claims; 
excluding medical and hospital cost; ex- 
cluding insurance premiums, and excluding 
cost of lost time, except when such is actu- 
ally paid by the employer without reim- 
bursement..) 


1. Cost of lost time of injured employee. 

2. Cost of time lost by other employees 
who stop work (a) out of curiosity; (b) out 
of sympathy; (c) to assist injured employee, 
or (d) for other reasons. 

3. Cost of time lost by foremen, supervisors, 
or other executives as follows: (a) assisting 
injured employee, (b) investigating the cause 
of the accident; (c) arranging for the injured 
employee’s production to be continued by 
some other employee; (d) selecting, training, 
or breaking-in a new employee to replace the 
injured employee, and (e) preparing accident 
reports, ‘or attending hearings before industrial 
commissioners. 

4. Cost of time spent on the case by first- 
aid attendant and hospital department staff, 
when this time is not compensated by insur- 
ance. 

5. Cost due ito injury to the machine, tools 
or other property, or to the spoilage of ma- 
terial. 

6. Cost due to interference with production, 
failure to fill orders on time, loss of bonuses, 
payment of forfeits and other similar causes. 

7. Cost under employee welfare and benefit 
systems. 

8. Cost in continuing the wages of the in- 
jured employee in full, after his return—even 
though the services of the employee (who is 
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not yet fully recovered) may for a time be 
worth only about half of his normal value. 

9. Cost due to the loss of profit on the in- 
ee employee’s productivity, and on idle 
machines. 

10. Cost of subsequent injuries that occur 
in consequence of the excitement or weak- 
ened morale due to the original accident. 

11. Overhead cost—the expense of light, 
heat, rent and other-such items—which con- 
tinues while the injured employee is a non- 
producer. 

“This list does not include all of the points 
that might well receive consideration, although 
it clearly outlines the vicious and seemingly 
endless cycle of events that follow in the train 
of accidents. The application of this set of 
factors to specific cases is illustrated by the 
following typical example, taken from actual 
experience.” 


Total cost of ponegeation and medical 


aid.. -$ 209 00 
Total additional cost, / paid directly by 
employer.. Ban BY OD 


The following accidents occurred on a build- 
ing-erection job: 


Compensation 
No. of and 
Accidents Type of Injury medical cost 
3 Fractures and contusions. $ 106 00 
18 Rivet burns, cuts, bruises. 76 00 
21 Falling materials.. 15 00 
30 Slips and falls.. 12 00 


The hidden cost was computed as follows: 
Time lost by injured employees, paid 


directly by the employer.. .-$ 116 00 
Time lost by other employees in conse- 

quence of the accidents. . 310 00 
Time lost by foremen and superinten- 

dent as a result of accidents... 78 00 
Property damage.. 158 00 


Payment of forfeits (2 days) ‘for failure 


to complete the job on time. : 200 00 
Portion of overhead cost lost ‘during 
delay due to accidents. ee 75 00 


Deathrate of Canadian Workers 


The Statistical Bulletin published by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
analyses in its issue for June the deathrate 
among insured Canadian workers, as follows:— 
“The deathrate among Canadian wage earners 
and their dependants runs about 9 per cent 
higher than for the Industrial wage-earning 
population in the United States. This is en- 
tirely due to the high deathrates in the prov- 
inces of Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia—more especially Quebec. These stato- 
ments are based on an analysis of the mortal- 
ity statistics of approximately one and one- 
quarter million Canadian Industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, for the years 1925 to 1980, 


“There are nevertheless many encouraging 
features in the Canadian health situation. The 
tendency of the mortality rate for most of 
the preventable diseases has been definitely 
downward; and in 1930 typhoid fever, scar- 
let fever, diphtheria, influenza, tuberculosis 
of the respiratory system, and puerperal con- 
ditions recorded lower mortality among Cana- 
dian policyholders than ever before. On the 
cther hand, the improvement in Canada for 
diphtheria and tuberculosis has by no means 
matched that among American policyholders. 
For diphtheria, it was not until 19380 that a 
marked change for the better was observed. 
For tuberculosis (all forms), the decline in 
Canada has been small in recent years. There 
is much to be accomplished, especially in 
Quebec, in connection with these diseases. 
With respect to most of the other important 
diseases, the course of the deathrate among 
insured Canadians has not differed materially 
from that observed for policyholders in the 
United States. 


“The most favourable feature in the Cana- 
dian mortality statistics, as compared with 
those for the United States, is that relating 
to deaths from violent causes. Suicides show 
a much lower deathrate than among American 
wage-earners, although the mortality from 
this cause rose quite sharply in each country 
in 1930. Fatal accidents also exact a lower 
toll of life among Canadian wage-earners than 
obtains in the United States. The death- 
vate for definite types of accidents, like burns, 
drownings, falls, machinery accidents, rail- 
road accidents, and more especially automo- 
bile fatalities, run, year after year, well below 
the figures for this country. Canada, never- 
theless, has been experiencing a risen automo- 
bile accident deathrate, which almost doubled 
between 1925 and 1929. In 1930, however, a 
decided reduction was observed. 

“The greatest contrast between the mortal- 
ity statistics of the United States and Can- 
ada is found in the figures for homicides. 
Murders and manslaughters are relatively rare 
occurrences in Canada. During six years, only 
39 homicidal deaths were recorded among 
Canadian wage-earners insured in the Metro- 
politan. The deathrate ran from a low point 
of 0-2 per hundred thousand insured lives 
to a maximum of 0-8. During the same 
time, in the United States, the rate ran from 
& minimum of 7-0 to a maximum of 7:7 
and 7,368 deaths were charged to this cause. 
Obviously, the very high homicide rate in 
the United States among approximately two 
and one-quarter millions of insured negroes 
accounts for some of the difference; but 
even if the comparison is made on the basis 
of white lives, the homicide deathrate in 
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Canada stands at approximately one-sixth 
that in the United States. Possibly one 
explanation for Canada’s low homicide death- 
rate is the more prompt and more certain 
disposition in that country of the cases of 
those who give way to the homicidal im- 
pulse.” 


European Conference on Rural Hygiene 


A European Conference on Rural Hygiene, 
convened by the Council of the League of 
Nations, was held in Geneva from June 29 to 
July 7, 19381. Among the questions on the 
agenda were two directly affecting social in- 
surance: the question of the best methods of 
ensuring effective medical assistance in rural 
districts and that of the best methods of 
organizing rural health services. The Con- 
ference adopted a resolution setting forth 
the essential elements of medical assistance 
in rural districts: the number and distribu- 
tion of doctors and pharmacists, a technically 
qualified auxiliary staff of nurses, centres of 
diagnosis, dispensaries, hospitals and labora- 
tories. The resolution then deals with the 
means of carrying out the program, which 
calls for the collaboration of public health 
and welfare authorities, the medical profession, 
health insurance institutions, mutual benefit 
associations, and, if necessary, private agencies, 
The passage of the resolution relating to 
health insurance is as follows:— 

The experts consider that when health in- 
surance applies to the entire body of agricul- 
ture labourers it permits the realization of 
effective medical assistance in rural districts 
under the best conditions. Nevertheless, 
where health insurance has not yet been 
established, rationally organized free medical 


assistance may intervene usefully in complet- 
Ing a system which partially satisfies the 
needs of rural populations. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution 
relating to the methods of organization and 
the program of work of health services in 
rural districts. This resolution contains the 
following passage on co-operation between 
health services and social insurance institu- 
tions: In order to avoid deficiencies and 
prevent duplications in the promotion of the 
health of the rural population, it is desirable 
that collaboration should be established be- 
tween the public health services and social 
insurance institutions. This collaboration 
might relate particularly to the following 
work: joint study of plans for the provision 
of sanitary equipment in rural districts; 
establishment of vital statistics; campaign 
against tuberculosis, venereal diseases, cancer, 
mental diseases, alcoholism, etc.; maternal 
and infant welfare; child welfare; education 
in hygiene of the rural population. This 
collaboration might be realized by means of 
committees of co-operation composed of 
representatives of the public health service 
and insurance institutions. 





An employee in the transfer department 
of the Toronto Post Office died on August 8, 
as the result of injuries he received the day 
before, when he was struck on the head by 
an elevator door which he was approaching 
on a platform truck. The coroner’s jury 
which investigated the circumstances of the 
accident recommended that post office plat- 
form trucks should be equipped with some 
safety device such as is used by the express 
companies. 


NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Amendment to Regulations of Vancouver 
Apprenticeship Council 


The Vancouver Apprenticeship Council has 
approved amendments to its rules and regu- 
lations whereby contractors may lay off an 
indentured apprentice during a slack season 
without pay, subject to the written consent 
of the council in each case. The right to give 
official and binding decision on each individual 
case has been reserved by the council. 

Under the former regulations an indentured 
apprentice had to be retained by the con- 
tractor with full pay, regardless of the amount 
of work offering. Owing to the unusual con- 
ditions now existing in the building industry, 
however, and with a view to relieving con- 


tractors who were in many cases heavily bur- 
dened with overhead expense during the 
existing quiet period, the Vancouver Ap- 
prenticeship Council, in response to numerous 
suggestions, agreed to the regulations which 
may be again changed when conditions return 
to normal. 


Apprenticeship in Ontario 


In a recent speech at St. Thomas, Ont., Mr. 
G. B. Evans, on behalf of the Inspector of 
Apprenticeship, set florth some important facts 
in connection with the working of the Ap- 
prenticeship Act in the different trades 
affected. One of the significant facts he men- 
tioned was that ithe plumbing, steamfitting 
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and sheet-metal working trades have taken 
fuller advantage of the Act than some of the 
other trades: more money had been spent by 
the Government on the school training of 
apprentices in these trades than was eoil- 
‘lected from the employers in these trades. 
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Mr. Evans pointed out that up to October 
31 last, 1418 boys had been registered, of 
whom 160 had completed their apprenticeship 
and been granted diplomas; that ninety con- 
tracts were cancelled for various reasons; and 
that since that date 107 boys have registered. 





LABOUR DAY MESSAGES OF CANADIAN LABOUR LEADERS 


President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada 


N the eve of Labour Day, September 7, 
the following message was issued by 
Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. After referring 
to the origin of Labour Day, and to its 
establishment as a public holiday by Act of 
Parliament in 1894, Mr. Moore proceeded to 
refer to the economic difficulties of the present 
day: “It is a period of unrest and demand 
for change, men and women being no longer 
content to accept as their lot involuntary 
idleness and all the misery and degradation 
of their standards of lving which this in- 
volves. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
security of the whole social structure is being 
seriously threatened by the long continued 
and ever growing volume of unemployment 
existing throughout the world which the old 
order of things, industrial, economic and polit- 
ical, appears unable or unwilling to success- 
fully cope with. The seeking for a remedy 
for the present insane and intolerable condi- 
tions where goods and food are rotting whilst 
would-be consumers remain hungry and in 
want has, during the past few years, taken 
various forms in other countries. We have 
seen Russian communism and Itahan fascism 
grow to previous unthought of power over 
millions of people. Kingdoms have fallen 
and republics taken their place whilst the 
effectiveness of old established democracies is 
being questioned as never before. 


“From this world maelstrom Canada has 
not escaped, and the question arises as to how 
the situation is to be best met. It cannot 
be gainsaid that Canada is in a more for- 
tunate position to successfully grapple with 
this problem of unemployment than most 
other countries. The vast natural resources 
with which nature has so plentifully endowed 
this countiry are as yet scarcely touched and 
Labour refuses to be convinced that when 
these are developed for the common good, 
and not merely for the personal gain of the 
few, that there is no further possibility of 
bettering the conditions of the masses. Pend- 


ing such change being brought about every 
effort must be exerted to secure immediate 
relief for the desperate conditions in which 
thousands of willing workers now find them- 
selves with the almost certain increase in their 
numbers during the coming winter. This is 
a time for courageous spending and not timid 
retrenchment; all possible public works should 
be immediately initiated both by federal, 
provincial and municipal authorities and the 
utmost advantage taken of the lull in private 
industrial activity to develop Canada’s heri- 
tage to the full. 

“Unemployment insurance, health insur- 
ance and other progressive social legislative 
measures should be enacted and thus _per- 
manently remove the fear of destitution from 
the minds of willing workers by giving pro- 
tection to them when unfortunately they are 
no longer able to provide the necessities of 
life. Coincident with this, employers must 
do their part and by reducing hours counter- 
act the displacement of human labour by ma- 
chinery and thus create more opportunities of 
employment for the jobless. By these 
methods, and not through slashing of wages, 
curtailment of spending power, restriction of 
national development or reduction in stan- 
dards of living, lies the way to a solution of 
the unemployment problem and future na- 
tional prosperity. 

“Civilization only develops in proportion 
to the will of men to progress and it is this 
which motivates labour to again reaffirm its 
determination to use every constitutional 
means to break through the existing man- 
made barriens to social progress and continue 
the forward march to a higher civilization.” 


President of All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, president of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, in a message 
issued in connection with Labour Day, made 
an appeal for the encouragement of a sense 
of solidarity among Canadians of all classes. 
He stated that the organized workers of Can- 
ada represented by the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour are opposed to the advocacy of 
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revolutionary activity. “They believe,” he 
continued, “that it is possible, through the 
democratic institutions of our country, to pro- 
vide means for the redress of social and econ- 
omic inequalities, and the evolution of a more 
satisfactory order of society by the application 
of intelligence and good-will to the problems 
which beset Canada and the other nations of 
the world at the present time. It cannot be 
denied, however, that many of the institu- 
tions which have been built upon a competi- 
tive profit-seeking economy are now on trial. 
They are being judged by their capacity to 
promote human welfare, and their failure to 
do this is an indictment which the defenders 
of the present system must be prepared to 
meet. . Surely it is obvious that with 
her vast area and the abundance of her natural 
resources, with ample wealth in the form of 
capital and raw material, with technical 
knowledge, and with ample skilled and un- 
skilled labour, the Canadian people should be 
able to provide for every reasonable need. “It 
is to be hoped that the information to be 
made available as a result of the census this 
year will give a picture of Canadian industry 
which will make possible a larger measure of 
national planning, and a recognition by the 
people as a whole of the defects of the pre- 


sent economic system. Statistics show that 
a disproportionate amount of wealth now goes 
into channels of production, instead of being 
made available to the people in consumptive 
goods. In order to bring about a balance be- 
tween production and consumption, action 
must be taken by the federal government to 
provide facilities for the exchange of inform- 
ation regarding raw materials, markets, labour 
supply, and other factors in industry. The 
people of Canada should recognize that the 
industry of the country can and must support 
its population. The present situation is 
rapidly becoming unbearable. It challenges 
the intelligence of every citizen, and the 
workers are ready to co-operate with the other 
classes of the community in any measures 
which will remove the inequalities of the 
present economic order. 

“On Labour Day, therefore, may I appeal 
to Canadian citizens, generally to give some 
thought to the actual conditions of the under- 
privileged masses, and do what they can to 
develop public opinion for the support of 
such economic reforms as will prevent the re- 
currence of economic depressions, through the 
re-establishment of industry on an intelligent 
and equitable basis.” 





NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


A.F. of L. Convention 


The executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labour has issued the call for the 
51st of the 
which is to meet in Vancouver, B.C., on Oc- 


annual convention federation, 


tober, 5. In announcing the meeting the ex- 


ecutive says: 

“The fifty-first convention will be convened 
at a period of widespread unemployment and 
suffering from curtailed incomes. As_ this 
convention will have to consider serious prob- 
lems and formulate important policies, it is 
essential that all organizations be duly repre- 
sented by delegates. At no time in economic 
history has the close integration of economic 
interests of all groups been so irrefutable de- 
monstrated as during this world-wide depres- 
sion. Labour has an essential contribution to 
make in securing for wage-earners their proper 
share in economic progress so that prosperity 
shall be sustained. The coming convention 
will outline policies to that end and will need 
the experience and co-operation of wage 
earners from all industry.” 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


The tenth annual convention of the Fed- 
eration of Catholic Workers of Canada was 
held at Quebec, Que., commencing Sunday, 
August 30, 1931, with approximately one hun- 
dred and twenty delegates in atendance, Presi- 
dent Pierre Beaulé occupying the chair. The 
convention was opened with a banquet at 
which officials of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments and the City were present. 

At the first business session, President Beaulé 
presented the annual report in which satis- 
faction was expressed with the legislation 
passed by the Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernments in regard to labour. The delegates 
were informed that central councils had been 
established in each of the principal centres 
of the province. 

The resolutions adopted by the convention 
will appear in a later issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Officers elected were as follows:—President, 
Pierre Beaulé, 359 Arago St., Quebec, Que.; 
first vice-president, Osias Filion, Montreal, 
Que.; second vice-president, Henri Quevillion, 
Hull, Que.; secretary-treasurer, Ferdinand La- 
roche, 114 Hermine St., Quebec, Que. 
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Canadian Legislative Board, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


The tenth biennial meeting of the Cana- 
dian Legislative Board of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, was 
held at Ottawa, August 18-25, 1931, with dele- 
gates present from every province. At the 
opening sessions, addresses were delivered by 
Hon. R. J. Manion, Minister of Railways and 
Canals; Tom Moore, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada; H. H. 
Lynch, vice-president, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; and Mrs. 
Agnes Strong, grand president of the Ladies’ 
Society. The delegates went on record as 
favouring: the operation and management of 
the Canadian National Railways by a board 
of directors appointed for a term of good be- 
haviour and independent of political parti- 
sanship or interference; Federal Government 
control of radio broadcasting under a board 
or commission appointed by the government, 
upon which each province snall have repre- 
sentation; the taking of effective measures by 
the Federal and Provincial Governments to 
prevent exploitation of the natural resources, 
including waterpower. 


After a discussion on the unemployment 
situation, the chairman was instructed to as- 
sist other social and labour organization to 
impress upon the Federal Government the 
urgent necessity for immediate relief for all 
who are suffering as a result of unemploy- 
ment, and to press for the enactment of some 
adequate system of unemployment insurance, 
an appropriate share of the cost to be borne 
by industry and the state. The delegates con- 
sidered the question of immigration interre- 
lated with unemployment, and declared their 
opposition to the admission into Canada of 
those who might add to the unemployment 
problem, or those who, because of race or 
nationality, cannot assimilate with Cana- 
dians, 

The following resolutions on motor vehicle 
competition were adopted:—(a) Urging 
amendments to the Highway Traffic Acts to 
provide more adequate taxation on all motor 
vehicles using the highway for revenue pur- 
poses; (6) Requiring owners and operators of 
motor vehicles to conform to regulations gov- 
erning the operation as well as the freight and 
passenger tariff which shall be charged for the 
use of such service; (c) Asking for sufficient 
financial responsibility on the part of owners 
and operators to ensure payment of all 
claims for damages which may be legally as- 
sessed against them; (d) Requesting that 
drivers of all such motor vehicles be required 
to pass a qualifying examination; and (e) 


Urging the withholding of franchises to operate 
bus and truck lines where adequate transporta- 
tion facilities already exist, or where the rail- 
road companies can and will provide those 
facilities. 

Among other resolutions adopted were: 
Seeking legislation restricting enginemen in 
train service from ‘being on duty more than 
twelve hours without rest; Advocating the 
enactment of provincial legislation requiring 
ali motor vehicles to come to a full stop at 
highway crossings not otherwise protected. 

In the revision of the by-laws of the board, 
provision was made for an assistant chair- 
man. 

Officers elected were: chairman, W. L. Best, 
Ottawa; assistant chairman, F. W. Hicks, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; secretary-treasurer, James Pratt, 
Toronto, Ont. Board of Directors, J. G. Me- 
Lean (chairman), St. Thomas, Ont.; J. L. 
Southern (secretary), Port Arthur, Ont.; W. 
L. Druce, Brandon, Man. 

The next regular meeting of the Board will 
be held at Vancouver, B.C. 


International Stereotypers’ and_ Electro- 
typers’ Union of North America 


The thirtieth annual convention of the In- 
ternational Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ 
Union of North America was held at Toronto 
on July 20-25, with approximately 120 dele- 
gates in attendance. The President W. T. 
Keegan occupied the chair. Mayor Stewart 
extended a welcome to the delegates and in- 
vited them to join in celebrating the city’s 
100th anniversary by holding their 1934 con- 
vention in Toronto. Representatives of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments also 
welcomed the delegates. 

The report of the executive officers indicated 
that the International Union had continued 
to make steady progress, both as to mem- 
bership and finances. The goodwill existing 
between the members and employers, result- 
ing in benefits to each side, was referred to in 
the report. Aiccording to the report of the 
committee on technical education, forty-eight 
local unions, out of a total of eighty-four re- 
porting, had established technical education 
committees, which have for their object the 
assisting of apprentices to become trained 
craftsmen. The committee strongly urged all 
local unions to adopt some system to educate 
the apprentices, in order that they may be- 
come proficient mechanics. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 
(1) Recommending that each child attending 
school have individual text books, and that 
these text books be replaced every year; 
(2) Advocating an apprenticeship holiday in 
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all local jurisdictions where an over-supply 
of journeymen exists or is threatened; (3) 
Authorizing the resumption of strike benefit 
payments to members of locals at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., and Elmira, N.Y.; (4) Recom- 
mending that the president’s salary be raised 
from $4,000 to $5,000 per annum. 

The convention will meet next year in 
Cleveland, O., while Kansas City, Mo., was 
selected as the convention city in 1983. 


International Plate Printers’, Die Stampers’ 
and Engravers’ Union of North America 


The International Plate Printers’, Die 
Stampers’ and Engravers’ Union of North 
America held its thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion at Philadelphia on July 20-24, 1931, with 
President H. F. Niessner presiding. During 
the preliminary session, addresses were de- 
livered by Adolph Hershberger, president of 
the Philadelphia Central Labour Union and 
Musicians’ Union; M. T. Curry, business 
agent of the Photo Engravers’ Union, Phila- 
delphia; and Mr. Andrew J. Bemiller, Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Reports presented by the executive officers, 
the committee on local unions, and the dele- 
gates to the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, were outstanding features 
of the convention. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

Favouring old age pension laws. 

Directing the incoming executive officers to 
arrange for the continuation of the contract 
with the Union Labour Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the death insurance of the member- 
ship at a rate not to exceed ninety cents per 
month, effective December 1, 1931. 

Requesting the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada to aid in the formation of 
new locals of the plate printers within its 
jurisdiction. 

Endorsing the policy of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on the five-day-week, old 
age pensions, Volstead Act, and the unem- 
ployment situation. 

Recommending that local secretaries write 
the American Red Cross inquiring into 
the attitude of the Society in failing to aid 
suffering families of striking miners. 

Mr. James Wade, a member of local No. 6, 
Ottawa, Canada, was elected president of the 
International Union. Other officers elected 
‘were: first vice-president, J. Paul Kriozere, 
Chicago; second vice-president, William Kelly, 
New York; secretary-treasurer, James HE. 
‘Goodyear, New York. 
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J. H. Windsor, Washington, D-C., and James 
Wade, Ottawa, Canada, were elected dele- 
gates to the convention of American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, respectively. 

Buffalo, N.Y., was selected as the convention 
city for the 40th annual meeting. 


Quebec Provincial Council, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners 


Delegates from practically all the local 
unions in the province attended the twenty- 
second convention of the Quebec Provincial 
Council of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, which was 
held at Quebec, Que., on July 2-4, 1931, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Omer Fleury, who is 
also business agent for the carpenters in that 
city. Addresses were delivered by Jas. F. 
Marsh, Toronto, Ont., fraternal delegate from 
the Ontario Provincial Council; Arthur Mar- 
tel, Montreal, Que., executive board member 
of the Brotherhood for Canada; and Tom 
Moore, president, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. 

Over twenty resolutions were dealt with 
referring to unemployment, and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Resolutions were adopted: (1) urging the 
Provineial Government to pass fair wage 
legislation similar to that adopted by the 
Federal Parliament; and (2) pressing for the 
adoption by the provincial authorities of the 
Federal old age pension legislation. 


Officers elected were: president, Omer 
Fleury, Quebec, Que.; secretary, Pierre Le- 
febvre, Montreal, Que.; treasurer, Pierre 


Blanchandin, Montreal, Que. 
The choice of the next convention city was 
left to the executive. 


Pension Proposals of Railway Labour 
Executives 


The Railway Labour Executives Association, 
in a three-day meeting held in Washington, 
D.C., on July 27-29, considered several divi- 
sions of a comprehensive program to increase 
the security of life and livelihood for railway 
employees. The executive discussed in detail 
a report on Old Age Pensions, prepared after 
a year of study by their counsel, and ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to prepare a bill to 
be introduced in the next session of Congress 
to provide “retirement insurance” for all 
railway employees. The Association approved 
the following principles to govern the draft 
ot a bill to provide old age security for rail- 
way employees: 

1. Railway employees should not seek 
merely pensions, which are a bounty provided 
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without legal obligation by an employer or 
by the state, but should be protected by re- 
tirement insurance, whereby the individual 
employee obtains a legal right to an income 
in old age which can be enforced as a legal 
obligation. 

2. By a federal law all railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce should be required to 
ptovide retirement insurance for superan- 
nuated employees, in order not only to com- 
pensate such employees for long service, but 
also to promote the efficiency, economy and 
safety of rail transportation. 

3. The retirement insurance should be paid 
for through compulsory contributions from 
employer and employee fixed on a sound actu- 
arial basis, whereby the individual employee 
will acquire a vested right in trust funds, 
which can be maintained and enforced by him 
or his beneficiary just as other forms of in- 
surance. 

4. The federal act. should be drafted, as ad- 
vised by counsel, in such a manner as to pro- 
vide every possible safeguard against attack 
upon the ground of exceeding constitutional 
authority, with particular care to avoid the 
expenditure of public funds or the use of pub- 
lie credit in violation of constitutional limi- 
tations. 

5. The insurance requirements of the federal 
- act should be based on the advice of a com- 
petent actuary, and the contributions pro- 
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vided should be ample to furnish the protec- 
tion promised. 

It is stated that “in order to purchase re- 
tirement insurance of only one dollar a day, 
payable at the age of 65, a man of 60 must 
pay (according to an eminent actuary) $523.08 
per year, while a man of 20 would pay only 
$16.40 a year. If a law in order to provide 
for uniform benefits is to require the older 
railway men to pay one-fifth of the cost of 
their insurance, and to require the younger 
men to pay five times the cost of their insur- 
ance, these facts should be clearly stated, so 
that these obligations (if they can be legally 
imposed) may be knowingly assumed.” 





The Halifax Trades and Labour Council at 
its meeting in August approved the suggestion 
of the United Mine Workers local union that 
the provincial Legislature should meet in 
special session to consider unemployment. 
The provincial government was asked also to 
give effect within the province to the federal 
Old Age Pensions Act. Telegrams were sent 
to the Minister of Public Works and the 
Minister of Labour at Ottawa protesting 
against the use of spray guns in painting the 
immigration shed at the railway terminals. 
The Council decided that no Labour Day 
Celebration would be held this year owing 
to the unemployment situation. 


Decrease in Industrial Accidents in United States 


The industrial accident experience in the 
United States during 1930 is reviewed by the 
National Safety Council in a recent edition of 
industrial accident statistics. This report in- 
dicates that over 1,600 establishments reporting 
their records have achieved a general reduc- 
tion of 28 per cent in injuries during the past 
two years and also reduced the severity rate 
by 8 per cent in the same period. 

For the single year 1930, data are available 
from 4,198 establishments, as compared with 
oS in 1929, 2,557 in 1928, 2,347 in 1927 and 

1,725 in 1926, the number of employees repre- 
sented in tthe reports increasing from 1,221,094 
in 1926 to 2,236,629 in 1930, the difference repre- 
senting an increase in man hours of 2,172 979,- 
000 reported in the five-year period. 

Among all the industries, fifteen had fre- 
quency rates below the average, but thirteen 
were higher. Among the industries having high 


rates were construction and mining, with rates 
nearly three times the general average. Con- 
struction, which for the past several years has 
had a rate slightly lower than mining, exceeded 
the latter’s rate in 1930. 

The industries with low frequency rates are 
not, however, uniformly low in severity. The 
cement industry, for instance, which ranked 
first in frequency is twentieth in severity. The 
meat packing industry, on the other hand, with 
a high frequency rate, ranked sixth in severity. 
These differences result, of course, from the 
varying relationships between major and 
minor injuries in the various industries. In 
meat packing, for instance, there were 1,000 
injuries for etch fatality, sv hereas in public 
utilities one injury out of 50 was a death 
case. In the automobile industry there were 
200 injuries for each fatality, in the petroleum 
industry only 70. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Correspondence Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene 


A meeting of a number of members of the 
Correspondence Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene met at the International Labour 
Office from July 30 to August 1, 1931, and 
examined proposals for the drafting of inter- 
national regulations relating to the measures 
to be taken to prevent anthrax infection in 
industries other than that of hides and skins. 
They refer mainly to the handling of bones, 
hooves and horns. The question will be dis- 
eussed further at the next meeting of the 
Committee. 

The meeting also discussed the risks of lead 
poisoning in the process of enamelling by pow- 
dered lead on cast iron. It was recognized 
that a serious risk existed when enamel con- 
taining lead was used in the dry state, and 
that the ideal method would be the pro- 
hibition of the use of lead-bearing enamels. 
Doubts, however, were expressed as to the 
technical feasibility of such a measure, and it 
was judged desirable that an enquiry be made 
on this point. Some of the members con- 
sidered that the danger could be virtually 
eliminated by means of strictly enforced special 
regulations covering technical methods and 
medical inspection. 

On the subject of toxic solvents, the meeting 
recommended that all new cases of poisoning 
occurring in the chemical industry be notified 
to the International Labour Office, which 
should hand on the information to interested 
persons. A program of research into the 
dangers of the industrial use of solvents was 
drawn up. 

The members also discussed the dangers of 
lead poisoning in accumulator factories. It 
was considered that there was a serious risk, 
and that every country which has not yet 
done so should introduce regulations govern- 
ing work in such factories. 

The meeting considered the conclusions of 
the International Silicosis Conference held at 
Johannesburg in 1930 (Lasour Gazerrs, Oc- 
tober, 1930, page 1179), and made suggestions 
regarding the research work still to be carried 
out on this subject. 

Finally, the members discussed the con- 
ditions of work of married women. It was 
recognized that the employment of married 
women could not be prohibited at the present 
time, and that the introduction of protective 
measures in most cases depended on local 
circumstances and on existing facilities for 
the care of mothers and children. The meet- 


ing approved a proposal submitted by the 
Belgian Government representative on the 
Governing Body that the Office undertake an 
enquiry into the conditions of work of married 
women in all aspects. 


Question of Holidays With Pay 


The question of the right of workers to 
an annual holiday without loss of wages has 
not yet reached the stage of being placed 
on the agenda of the International Labour 
Conference, but progress has been made in 
this connection. The subject was first brought 
before the Washington Conference in 1919, 
when a resolution was submitted by the 
Swedish Government in favour of the con- 
sideration of the matter by the next Session, 
in view of the fact that it was “essential, 
for the physical as well as for the psychical 
health of employees, that they should enjoy, 
each year, a certain period of absolute rest.” 
The question was raised in the Governing 
Body of the Office in 1920, in 1923 and in 
1924. It was provisionally selected for the 
agenda of the Conference in 1927, but gave 
place later to other questions. In 1929 it 
was once more taken up in the Governing 
Body, and in the following year the Con- 
ference adopted by 84 votes to 21 a resolu- 
tion presented by the Polish Government in 
which the Governing Body was requested to 
consider the possibility of placing the ques- 
tion on the agenda of an early Session of 
the Conference. In accordance with this de- 
cision, the Governing Body instructed the 
Office last October to draw up a report on 
the existing law and practice with regard to 
annual holidays, with a view to the possible 
inclusion of the subject in the agenda of the 
Conference for 1932. In January last, how- 
ever, the Governing Body decided to give 
priority to another item—invalidity, old-age 
and widows’ and orphans’ insurance—and the 
question of holidays was therefore once more 
deferred. In view, however, of the spread of 
the practice of granting paid holidays, the 
subject may be expected to receive further 
consideration in the near future. 


The Annual Review, 1930 


As was noted in the partial review which 
was given in the Lasour Gazyrre, June, 1931, 
page 678, the Director’s report for 1930 
appeared in a new form this year, being in 
two separate volumes instead of one as 
formerly. The annual review of 1980 has now 
been published separately, supplementing the 
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first volume (already reviewed) which dis- 
cussed present day problems on which it was 
desired that the Conference should hold 
further discussion. 

The first part of the Annual Review deals 
with the general activity of the International 
Labour Organization; the work of the Con- 
ference and of the Governing Body and its 
committees in 1930; the relations of the 
Organization with the League and with work- 
ers’ and employers’ organizations; and the 
work of the Office in collecting and preparing 
information for the use of Governments, trade 
organizations, and all those interested in social 
problems. 

The second part of the Annual Review sur- 
veys the development of labour legislation and 
the protection of the worker. In order to 
place this in its economic setting, this part 
begins by a study of changes in price levels, 
financial activity, production, international 
trade and incomes. Full details are given as 
to legislation adopted or proposed, and im- 
portant decisions by employers’ or workers’ 
organizations on hours of work, weekly rest, 
night work, holidays with pay, women’s work, 
protection of children and young persons, and 
factory inspection. Special sections deal with 
the developments in industrial medicine and 
hygiene, with accident prevention, and with 
social insurance. 


On the subject of wages, index numbers are 
given of money and real wages, accompanied 
by a table of cost of living indices. 


On unemployment will be found statistics 
and a summary of measures taken in different 
countries for the relief and assistance of the 
unemployed, and of the national regulations 
and international agreements on the subject 
of the recruiting and placing of workers, and 
the organization and control of emigration 
and immigration. The problems arising in 
connection with special categories of workers, 
such as seamen, agricultural workers, profes- 
sional workers, natives, etc., are also briefly 
described. As regards the conditions of living 
of the workers, special reference is made to 
what has been done in connection with their 
general education and training, their housing, 
and the utilization of their spare time, 


The final chapter refers to the steps taken 
to give effect to the recognition of the workers’ 
general rights, such as their right to com- 
bination, as well as to the profit-sharing, and 
the participation of workers in national eco- 
nomic life. Information in connection with 
individual and collective contracts of service 
and on industrial relations in general, will also 
be found, 


A chart of ratifications is appended, giving 
the position in the various States members 
of the Organization on March 15, 1931, with 
regard to International Labour Conventions. 


Chinese National Factory Inspection Service 


At the request of the Chinese Government, 
the International Labour Office has just sent. 
a Mission to China to assist in organizing the 
National Factory Inspection Service. It was 
announced some time ago that the Chinese 
Government intended putting into force as 
from August 1, 1931, the Factory Act of 1929 
and the Administrative Regulations for the 
application of the Act, which were promul- 
gated on December 16, 1930. The enforcement 
of these Regulations, which mark an important 
stage in the social evolution of China and 
are of particular importance in view of the 
ten-year program of industrial development 
to which we refer elsewhere in this issue, 
depends on the establishment of an efficient 
svstem of factory inspection. On January 31, 
1931, the Chinese Legislative Council adopted 
a Factory Inspection Act, which is to be put 
into force by Decree at a later date, but the 
establishment of the National Factory In- 
spection Service is no small task, and the 
Chinese Government felt the need of expert 
advice in its execution. 


The Mission consists of Mr. Pone, Chief of 
Section in the Diplomatic Division of the 
Office, and Dame Adelaide Anderson, formerly 
Principal Lady Inspector of Factories in Great 
Britain, who has already rendered valuable 
service in China and is intimately familiar 
with the conditions of labour prevailing there. 
This Mission, following on the visit of the 
Director of the International Labour Office 
in 1929 and the establishment last year of a 
Branch of the International Labour Office in 
Nanking, will serve still further to strengthen 
the collaboration of China in the International 
Labour Organization. 


** Unemployment Problems in 1931 ” 


The International Labour Office recently 
published under this title a volume containing 
studies of the problem of unemployment and 
the world depression. The first two chapters 
consist of extracts from the Director’s Report 
to the 15th Session of the International 
Labour Conference (this report was outlined 
briefly in the Lasour Gazerrs, J une, 1931, page 
678). The Director gives a description of the 
depression, of its scope, its causes and the 
possible remedies. One chapter deals with the 
direct action of the Organization against un- 
employment, and another with the relations 
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between hours of work, wages, and unemploy- 
ment. 

The volume also includes a series of memo- 
randa submitted in January, 1931, to the Un- 
employment Committee of the Governing 
Body. Some of these memoranda were pre- 
pared by officials of the Office, such as those 
on unemployment and monetary fluctuations, 
and on the effects of rationalization on unem- 
ployment. The other memoranda are the 
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work of experts who are not on the staff 
of the Office, but were consulted on particular 
points. These are the memoranda by Pro- 
fessor Albert Hahn on the inequalities in the 
international distribution of capital as a cause 
of unemployment; Professor Maurice Ansiaux 
on disturbances in international trade and 
their effects on unemployment; Professor L. 
Hersch on population and unemployment, and 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole on wages and unemploy- 
ment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM RELIEF ACT, 1931 


ee between the Dominion 
Government and the governments of 
the various provinces as to the work to be 
carried on under the provisions of the Un- 
employment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, were 
approaching completion as this issue went to 
press. The text of this Act (Statutes of Can- 
ada, 1931, chapter 58) appeared in the Lasour 
Gazerre, August, 1931 page 901, and the gen- 
’ eral regulations under the Act were given on 
page 904 of the same issue. 

Shortly after the Act became effective all 
members of the House of Commons were in- 
vited by the Minister of Labour to furnish 
suggestions regarding federal undertakings 
that might usefully be carried out in their con- 
stituencies under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. The Minister also con- 
ferred with the provincial governments re- 
specting provincial and municipal works which 
might provide opportunities for employment 
during the coming winter. Details of these 
various undertakings will be given in future 
issues of the Lapour Gazerre. 

Works to be undertaken by the Federal gov- 
ernment include construction of public build- 
ings, wharves, repairs to both, and generally 
needed federal works of all descriptions. The 
federal Government will also share in the cost 
of construction of the Trans-Canada highway 
to the extent of 50 per cent of the cost there- 
of; each provincial government is required 
to define the route and the point of contact 
with the adjoining provinces; the Dominion 
Government will also participate in the cost of 
maintenance. Other highways wholly within 
the province will be assisted as to construction 
costs on the basis agreed upon with the pro- 
vincial authority and as circumstances justify. 

Any municipality desiring to carry on local 
improvement works of any sort with federal 
and provincial aid must submit its proposals 
in connection therewith to the provincial gov- 
ernment. 

As the success of the relief measures will 
largely depend upon the fair and equitable dis- 
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tribution of opportunities for employment 
and payment of reasonable rates of wages, 
the Federal Government will require that a 
maximum work day of eight hours shall pre- 
vail on works and undertakings carried on 
under the provisions of the Unemployment and 
Farm Relief Act, 1931, unless a modification 
of this requirement is previously agreed to 
by the Minister; the Provincial or Municipal 
Authorities may fix rates of wages to be paid 
provided that such rates be fair and reasonable . 
and not in excess of the rates required to be 
paid by the Federal Government for the 
character or class of work in the district; and, 
if available, only goods and materials of Can- 
adian manufacture or production shall be used, 
and contracts shall be let only to bona fide 
Canadian construction firms established and 
operating in Canada prior to January 1, 1931. 

Of the amounts expended under Dominion- 
provincial agreements for works carried out 
under the Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Act, 1931, not less than 40 per cent must be 
expended for labour, 
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SEPTEMBER 1, 1931 
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Qiratsed (2) ce aacs led raed cps | ae ete al eeccpareynss blige 8.0 Mare rae 100,000 
Ontario(?)..... ML DOO VBS; OUI seattede| rarcenn setae 130, 000 
Manitoba...... 26,486] 10,248 4,755 450} 41,939 
Saskat- 

CHOWAN) cell eters pre sul Retagecractcllianectiartiave «| hsiejals ougrelens 26, 004 
Alberta........ F220) “AON2B0 Fre taemelll. statis 15,450 
British 

Colm big@ys|P eacrcaty-l||soecee MOA onccatieties 38, 880 

FTO tipal sas veravall ecereors cavauai | aiaieiess/aleit!s ose) a.5 vey | sinistecoreishoreds 879,721 


(1) Figures are estimated as no registration was held. 

(2) Ontario reports the probable number in real need of 
employment to be about 70,000. 

(2) Including 8,237 married men, 4,851 single men and 764 
women registered in cities. : 

(4) This includes 5,940 transients and 6,745 aliens. 
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Registration of Unemployed 


During the summer months the provincial 
governments carried out surveys of the situa- 
tion as to unemployment in their respective 
territories, and the figures on page 1005 show- 
ing the number of persons registered as unem- 
ployed in the various provinces as on Sep- 
tember 1 were submitted to the Minister of 
Labour. 
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Throughout the drought areas which exist 
in the three Prairie Provinces, principally in 
Saskatchewan, roughly 200,000 people were 
reported as suffering severely because of re- 
peated crop failures due to drought conditions; 
these people are not included in the numbers 
of the unemployed, as many of them are tak- 
ing advantage of every opportunity to sup- 
port themselves and their dependants. 


Outline of Relief Measures 


The Hon. G. D. Robertson, 
Labour, in a statement issued on September 
16, described the progress that had been made 
at that date in the organization of relief 
measures, as follows:— 

Out of the Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Act of 1931, efforts have been renewed with 
all the provinces co-operating, to organize a 
substantial employment relief campaign. Ne- 
gotiations have been concluded with some 
provinces, and satisfactory progress has been 
made with others, while the federal govern- 
ment itself has in contemplation federal works 
at federal expense further to assist in relieving 
the national situation. The problem is more 
acute in Western Canada than in the Hast be- 
cause of large sections in Western Canada suf- 
fering from drought and crop failures of vary- 
ing intensity in different districts. The federal 
government has instituted a number of federal 
undertakings which are from week to week 
being extended, while a number of provinces 
have already commenced substantial relief 
works, largely in connection with highway 
construction. The trans-Canada highway pro- 
ject is being prosecuted with vigor. The 
federal government is paying fifty per cent of 
the cost thereof, and on other provincial high- 
way projects is contributing a large portion 
of the total. 


Prince Edward Island 


In the province of Prince Edward Island, a 
program of relief work has been recommended 
to the government of the province somewhat 
in excess of last year’s efforts because of the 
increased volume of unemployment. Here- 
tofore, many people from that province an- 
nually sought employment in lumbering and 
other industries in adjacent provinces which 
this year is not available to the same extent. 


Nova Scotia 


In Nova Scotia, a very considerable federal 
program will be prosecuted by which many 
wharf and dock repairs and reconstruction 
will be carried on by the federal government 


Minister of’ 


alone, while in co-operation with the provincial 
government, a substantial volume of work is 
contemplated on the trans-Canada highway. 
The cost of municipal undertakings is being 
shared by agreement with the provincial gov- 
ernment on a basis much similar to last year’s 
agreement. The municipal projects are in 
course of preparation but have not yet re- 
ceived federal approval. 


New Brunswick 


In the province of New Brunswick a com- 
prehensive and somewhat extended program 
of road building has been submitted by the 
provincial government, while in the city of 
Saint John, about 1,800 men have for some 
months been engaged on the reconstruction of 
the docks which were destroyed by fire in June 
last. 

Quebec 

Negotiations with the province of Quebec 
are still in the preliminary stages and con- 
ferences with the government of that province 
are now taking place. 


Ontario 


The province of Ontario has outlined a com- 
prehensive program of road building, par- 
ticularly in eonnection with the trans-Canada 
highway, and numerous municipal projects 
will be submitted for consideration and ap- 
proval about the end of the present month. 
It is intended by both the provincial and 
federal authorities to employ on the road 
projects in Ontario, men who would otherwise 
be wholly unemployed; first those adjacent to 
the highway undertakings, and secondly, to 
offer opportunities for employment, par- 
ticularly to transients and single men from 
urban centers as certified through the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, relying upon the 
municipal undertakings to furnish employ- 
ment for the more skilled artisans in building 
and other industries, giving married men pre- 
ference in these opportunities and thereby 
assisting them to obtain employment adjacent 
to their family responsibilities as far as pos- 
sible. 
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Prairie Provinces 


The province of Manitoba has already com- 
menced some highway construction work and 
a substantial program of municipal projects 
will be submitted for approval shortly. 

Relief of the farmers in the drought-stricken 
areas of the Prairie Provinces constitutes the 
most difficult problem in Western Canada, but 
this ought not to be confused with unemploy- 
ment arising from industrial or commercial 
fluctuations. Some substantial projects in the 
urban centers have been tentatively approved, 
and the minister of agriculture, Hon. Robert 
Weir, is actively directing the farm relief 
program in those areas, particularly in Sas- 
katchewan as well as assisting in the relief of 
unemployment in the cities and towns. He is 
at present in the West, as is the minister of 
the interior, Hon. T, G. Murphy, who is help- 
ing to map out the program in Manitoba. 

In Western Canada, substantial national 
park areas in Alberta offer opportunities for 
the creation of considerable useful work in 
delimiting park boundaries, clearing and build- 
ing roads and opening up avenues of com- 
munication between park areas of which Jasper 
and Banff are centers, as well as some similar 
works in parks located in the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Colum- 
bia. 

The provincial government of Alberta has 
concluded an agreement with the federal gov- 
ernment respecting both provincial and 
municipal undertakings in that province, and 
like Ontario, it is expected that substantial 
relief will accrue to the larger urban centers 
by the withdrawal of transients and single 
men, who may be wisely assisted in the out- 
side undertakings, both in parks and on pro- 
vincial roads. 


British Columbia 


The province of British Columbia is suffer- 
ing particularly because of the contraction in 
the lumbering and mining industries. Field 
crops in that province, as in the Eastern Pro- 
vinces, have been quite satisfactory as to 
volume, but not so satisfactory as to sales 
prices obtainable. With its milder climate and 
the large migration of available labour to the 
Pacific slopes, British Columbia faces a dif- 
ficult problem and a very substantial pro- 
gram of roadbuilding throughout that province 
already is under way. More than 3,000 men 
already are at work and the provincial gov- 
ernment is at present engaged in obtaining 
municipal proposals for local improvement 
works and this program will, it is expected, 
be available for consideration of the federal 
government within the next ten days. 
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Transportation Industry 


The contraction in our transportation in- 
dustry constitutes a difficult problem. Some 
25,000 fewer men are regularly employed on 
our railways now than was the case three years 
ago and the reason for that is obvious. The 
decrease in gross earnings due to the falling 
off in carloadings and passenger traffic has 
necessitated stern economies. During the past 
week, however, the transportation situation 
seems to be improving and it may with reason- 
able confidence be expected that railway 
earnings will show better results during the 
next few weeks than they did in the month 
of August, owing to the fact that the crop 
movement is later this year than last year. 
The very substantial effort put forth by the 
railways last year to expend large sums to 
assist in the relief of unemployment, especially 
among their own employes, has made it dif- 
ficult for them to participate to the same ex- 
tent this year so far as improvements in 
equipment, maintenance and so forth are con- 
cerned. 

As detailed proposals are received from 
time to time, with the approval of the various 
provincial governments, they will be sym- 
pathetically considered and dealt with as 
liberally as the fiimancial conditions of the 
country warrant, without indulging in any- 
thing that savors of prodigal expenditure. 
Parliament has entrusted the government with 
a serious and important task, which trust will 
be discharged faithfully and without discrimin- 
ation. 

The Minister pointed out that under the 
act agreements are made with the provinces 
and not with municipalities, which latter must 
submit their needs and situations to the pro- 
vincial governments for endorsation and sub- 
mission to the federal government in the uni- 
form method determined as necessary for the 
proper compilation at Ottawa of the inform- 
ation which is essential before approval can be 
given; and without such federal approval no 
works for which beneficial assistance will be 
sought under the act may be properly com- 
menced. 





Regulation of Unemployment Charities in 
Ontario 


An Order in Council approved by the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario on August 13 declared 
that, in cities having a population of not 
less than 200,000 charitable institutions are 
to be subject to the control of the Minister 
of Public Welfare, when they “include any 
scheme, measure, organization or undertaking 
formed of or by any perscn or persons, 
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society, body, association or corporation, hav- 
ing as an object the procuring or giving of 
aid, assistance or relief in any manner to or 
for the benefit of any unemployed person 
or persons and which may be designated as 
Unemployed Charities.” Unemployment chari- 
ties undertaken by a municipal corporation 
or by any church, church organization, re- 
ligious society or body are exempt from the 
order. 

The Order contains regulations governing 
unemployment charities in the cities cov- 
ered by its provisions. Permits to undertake 
such work must be obtained from the Min- 
ister, and the Department may investigate, 
inspect and audit every unemployment charity. 
One regulation is as follows: “No person shall 
be employed or his services used on behalf 
of any unemployment charity for its purpose 
in soliciting alms, food, clothing, money or 
contributions from the general public, unless 
such person is furnished with credentials to 
be issued by and obtained from the munici- 
pality which issued the permit for such un- 
employment charity.” 





Drought Commission in Saskatchewan 


A commission under the Inquiries Act was 
issued by the Saskatchewan Government in 


August to the undermentioned with instructions 
to inquire into all matters pertaining to drought 
conditions in portions of the province and in 
provinces and states adjacent to the province | 
and to report and make recommendations that 
would tend to remove the causes of such 
conditions:—the Hon. J, F. Bryant, Minister 
of Public Works; the Hon. W. C. Buckle, 
Minister of Agriculture; W. D. Cowan, M_P., 
of Regina, Professor C. J. Mackenzie, of the 
University of Saskatchewan; Dr. Thomas A, 
Patrick, of Yorkton; and Lt.-Col. F. J. 
O’Leary, of Regina. 

The commission refers to the drought con- 
ditions during the past three years and the 
injury caused to farm lands and crops through 
evaporation and by winds occasioning violent 
dust storms and drifting of the soil. The 
commissioners are instructed to investigate 
climatic conditions as affected by the con- 
servation of water and the absence of trees, 
and to study the whole question in the light 
of experience and of the remedies taken under 
similar conditions elsewhere, and they are to 
make recommendations as to possible dam 
sites for conservation of water and submit 
such proposals as to afforestation and any 
other matter as will assist in permanently re- 
moving the cause of drought conditions as 
they now exist in parts of Saskatchewan. 





UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930 


Relief Provided in Cooperation with Provinces, Municipalities and Railway 
Companies 


A N account was given in the Lasour 

Gazmurre, September, 1930, of the special 
session of the Parliament of Canada sum- 
moned especially to deal problems 
arising out of exceptional economic conditions 
with resultant unemployment, and of the 
enactment during that session of the Unem- 
ployment Relief Act. Particulars of the 
expenditures approved have been given from 
month to month in subsequent issues, 

The various Provinces, Railway Companies 
and Departments of the Government co- 
operating under the Unemployment Relief 
Act, 1930, have furnished statistics showing the 
actual volume of employment furnished from 
commencement of operation under the Act to 
July 31, 1931. 
as follows:— 


with 


Details for each Province are 


Employment Afforded to August 31, 1931 








'Individuals} Number of 









Locality, ete. given Man-days 

employ- work 

ment given 
Prince Edward Island..........:.. 2,195 19,389 
INOVENOCOULES Reteee tenes mene te 38, 187 514, 867 
New Brunswick................... 20,500 310,000 
QUusDeCL termi rece aL enn: 88, 851 1,218, 273 
Ontario. mu 43,000 2,384,000 
Manitoba. ‘ 34, 839 376,151 
Saskatchewan. 29,418 630, 154 
Albertartiee ngs. snes 23, 923 404, 936 
British Columbia........ 34,514 746,191 
NEON see cee eee 150 2,096 
CANT. Sa BEE a 7,094 206, 156 
@ Banking iN Su Cosllivn « arse «seri eyaree eee 65,759 
COBURG. canteen Se acon oes 10,369 350, 772 
Wotale sock es <taubkMen.ae 327,990 7,228, 744 


en St 


{©) These figures do not include repeaters, i.e., no one indi- 
vidual is counted more than once, although he may have 
been laid off and re-employed. 

() The number of individuals given employment is not 
available. 
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Direct Relief 

pinion 

For direct relief where employment could Province oie 

: : ; : August 31, 
not be given, accounts amounting to 1931 
. i $ 

$2,055,713.57 have been paid to August 31, Prince Edward Island...............cecc00eeee. 2,843 49 

1931, to supplement Provincial and Municipal Recent A Fees eees tees re ES PEATER I 2BeCre BF 

expenditures. This amount has been divided Qty ouoocnocinocinc) Bee 

; Manitoba gut pei RMP Rice en cportgas seas 472,921 46 

amongst the Provinces as follows:— Saskabchewanterc, «teste. eae Aaa a 65,754 08 

AilbertastaAret-2 jaca enact CIS ce een 128,461 71 

British Colum biguac.cnme atone oem ede cee 165,867 15 

TAL Sate Hp |: Ret | SOLU. Mane Se 2,055,713 57 





THE CANADIAN LEGION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


EATURING the convention of the Cana- 
dian Legion, Dominion Command, held 
at Niagara Falls recently, was the report of 
the Unemployment Committee, which was 
adopted by the delegates. This committee, 
which is composed of representatives from 
every province, formulated a policy based on 
the Legion’s responsibility to the general 
problem as well as its particular application 
to ex-service men. 

In a comprehensive preamble, the com- 
mittee indicated the gravity of the situation 
and its attendant economic problems. “It 
was also realized,’ observes the report, “that 
these problems constitute a definite challenge 
to the survival of our civilization, needing 
vision, understanding and statesmanship if 
we are to secure a full measure of the blessings 
of peace in whose name so many lives have 
been sacrificed in the Great War.” 


Referring to the magnitude of the problem 
jn its international aspects, the report pointed 
to the seeming obscurity of fundamental 
causes and “the lack of general agreement 
among leaders in business, finance and econ- 
omic thought as to remedies to be applied 
to effect a permanent solution.” For this 
reason, the committee did not attempt to 
probe causes or make specific suggestions for 
permanent solution, and concentrated upon 
“the necessity of regarding the present situ- 
ation as requiring emergency treatment.” 
However, it was felt that some statement 
should be made regarding the Legion’s atti- 
tude toward economic conditions “in order 
that the people of Canada may know that 
ex-service men are not entirely disregarding 
the larger issues in favour of their own par- 
ticular interests.” Accordingly, the following 
three paragraphs summarize the Legion’s 
views of the general problem: 

“No deep thinking person to-day can look 
wth equanimity on the tragic absurdity of an 
economic system that permits a large pro- 


portion of our people to periodically lack the 
necessaries of life, surrounded by storehouses 
of food and goods accumulated by their 
labour, nor can the condition be satisfactorily 
accepted which enforces periods of unwilling 
idleness when on every ‘hand useful work 
needs to be undertaken. That a remedy must 
be found to this problem if we are to avoid 
the advent of more sinister social, economic 
and political evils, is obvious to every in- 
telligent person to-day. 

“While the complexities of the problem are 
fully realized it is by no means the opinion 
of the Committee that it is beyond human 
intelligence to find a permanent solution not- 
withstanding the gravity of conditions. In 
the opinion of the Committee, however, such 
an objective can only be achieved by the 
whole-hearted exercise of co-operation be- 
tween Governments, capital, labour, leaders of 
business, finance and economic thought. We 
are convinced that the solution will not be 
achieved without courageous sacrifices. 


“Tt is possible that cherished ideas and 
privileges will have to be modified or entirely 
relinquished; established methods may have 
to undergo the process of change; and the 
practice of a vigorous personal discipline may 
be required before a new and satisfactory 
order of things can follow. Such forms of 
sacrifice were demanded and willingly suffered 
during the Great War and these characteristics 
were vital contributions to ultimate victory. 
Ex-service men who sacrificed much during 
the war, large numbers of whom are still 
suffering as a result, surely have a right to 
regard the needs of Peace as equally com- 
pelling as those of war and to expect that 
our people will not shrink from the task 
now imposed of working out a solution to 
our problem rendering willing co-operation and 
service and making such sacrifices as may be 
necessary. ‘Continuing, the report urged re- 
spect for constituted authority, and anticipated 
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that ex-service officials would be represented on 
all federal, provincial and municipal com- 
mittees appointed to control or administer all 
measures which are designed to meet our 
present need, bending every effort to their 
complete success.” 

The committee then submitted a summary 
of suggestions, which were subsequently 
adopted. The first part of the recommenda- 
tions dealt with the Legion’s responsibility. 
This section urged co-operation in the ad- 
ministration of government measures as set 
forth in the Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Act of 1931; registration of veterans, coupled 
with a study of the capabilities and record 
of each man; co-operation with employers of 
labour; utilization to the fullest measure of 
the scheme of probational training of dis- 
abled ex-service men under the direction of 
the Department of Pensions and National 
Health; inclusion of statutory preference in 
appointments to positions in provincial and 
civic governments similar to the preference 
extended under the Federal ‘Civil Service Act; 
inclusion of a requirement for the employ- 
ment of a definite percentage of veterans in 
the form of tenders for government contracts; 
and also that in Government employment, 
notwithstanding the seniority status of un- 
naturalized alien employees, no ex-service man 
may be laid off until the services of every 
such alien shall be dispensed with. This last 
recommendation was forwarded in the form 
of a resolution to Sir Henry Thornton, presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Railways. 

Other recommendations were as follows: 

That, as an emergency measure, industry 
should be urged to reduce hours rather than 
reduce staff, thus spreading the work amongst 
employees so as to retain their entire staff 
and further that advantage should not be 
taken of present conditions to reduce wages 
and thereby lower the standard of living. 

That all government authorities and all 
other employers of labour be urged to dis- 
continue the practice of dual employment, 
‘Le., husband and wife in lucrative positions 
in order that as many families as possible may 
be sustained. 

That efforts be made to secure a preference 
for the breadwinner of a deceased or totally 
disabled non-pensioned veteran’s family. 

That provision be made in the Pension Act 
for the extension of the age limit for children’s 
allowances by one year in order to encourage 
the further education of pensioners’ children 
for an additional year, thus maintaining their 
morale and removing them from the labour 
market. 

That Provincial and Civie Governments shall 
rigorously enforce the Fair Wage Provisions 
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in connection with all relief work carried on 
and in all their contracts. Further, that no 
ex-service man working on any such relief 
measures shall receive less than the direct 
relief allowance granted by the Department 
of Pensions and National Health. 

The committee also appended a _ supple- 
mentary report in the form of a resolution 
from the convention of the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Command, held a few days before the 
Dominion convention. This resolution was 
also adopted by the Dominion convention, 
and was as follows: 


(a) That this Dominion Convention of the 
Canadian Legion strongly urge upon the 
Federal Government the formation of a 
National Employment Council, representative 
of industry and commerce, agriculture, labour 
and the war veterans, appointed on a non- 
political basis, to make a complete study 
of the situation, and make such recommenda- 
tions to the Federal Government as they 
consider would help to solve the pressing 
economic problem which confronts the Do- 
minion. 

(b) That this Dominion Convention of the 
Canadian Legion petition the Prime Minister 
of Canada to call a conference of the Pro- 
vincial Premiers to discuss a program of 
planned development of the Nation’s great 
natural resources, under public ownership and 
construction. 


Weekly Half Holiday in 
Saskatchewan 


By an order in council dated August 5, 
1931, the schedule of the Weekly Half Holi- 
day Act of Saskatchewan was amended by 
the addition. of the following group to the 
list of classes of shops that were already 
declared to be exempt from the provisions 
of the Act: “Shops in which the principal 
trade or business is that of the sale by retail 
of fuel, lumber and builders’ supplies.” The 
terms used in the Order are defined as fol- 
lows: “Shop” shall include the building and 
yards connected therewith; “Fuel” shall in- 
clude coal, wood and coke only; “Lumber and 
Builders’ Supplies” shall include all unmanu- 
factured lumber, laths, shingles, and also sand, 
gravel, lime, cement and bricks and shall not 
include builders’ hardware, plumbing supplies, 
electrical supplies or manufactures of wood, 
such as sash, door and similar house furnish- 
ings. 

A list of the types of shop exempted from 
the provisions of the Act appeared in the 
Lasour Gazerre, June, 1931, page 631, 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JULY, 1931 


HE following information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on August 1 was 7,887, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 956,238 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their 
members who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 


ing for July was 1,862, having an aggregate 
membership of 199,923 persons, It should be 
understood that the report on the number of 
unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 68 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginnng of August, 1931, as Reported 
by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of August 
showed a further upward movement, accord- 
ing to statements tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 7,887 firms, whose 
payrolls aggregated 956,238 persons, as com- 
pared with 943,419 on July 1. The index 
number stood at 105-2, compared with 103-8 
on July 1, 1931, and 118-8, 127-8, 119-3, 110-5, 
105-5, 97-5, 95:8, 101-4, 94-2 and 90-0 on 
August 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. The 
employers making returns therefore reported 
smaller payrolls than at the beginning of 
August in the preceding four years, but the 
index of employment was practically the same 
as in 1926, and was higher than in the five 
years, 1921-1925. 

Construction reported a very lange gain, 
chiefly due to important works undertaken 
for the relief of unemployment in Saskatche- 
wan; the tendency was also favourable in min- 
ing, communications, transportation and ser- 
vices. On the other hand, logging continued 
seasonally quiet, and there were also losses 
in manufacturing and trade. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Greater activity was shown in the Prairie 
Provinces; employment declined in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Maritime Provinces, while 
very little general change was indicated in 
British Columbia. 

Maritime Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 603 firms in the Maritime Prov- 
inces employing 73,411 persons, compared 


with 74,988 in the preceding month. Prac- 
tically no change had been indicated on 
August 1, 1980, but the index then was much 
higher than on the date under review. Build- 
ing construction showed gains at the beginning 
of August, and tramsportation, services and 
communications were also busier; on the 
other hand, the trend of employment wag 
downward in manufacturing, notably in fish- 
preserving, iron and steel and lumber works, 
highway and railway construction, trade and 
mining. 


Quebec—Curtailment was shown in Que- 
bec, according to returns from 1,813 employers 
with 272,818 workers, as against 274,987 on 
July 1. Manufacturing, logging and trade 
reported smaller payrolls, while construction 
indicated considerable improvement, and 
mining and transportation were also more 
active. Employment was in smaller volume 
than at the beginning of August a year ago, 
although the contraction then had involved 
a larger number of workers. 


Ontario—There was a further contraction 
in employment in this province on August 1, 
when the 3,521 co-operating firms reported 
374,182 employees, a reduction of 7,906 per- 
sons since July 1. Improvement was noted 
in tobacco and pulp and paper factories, in 
shipping, building and highway construction 
and services, but iron and steel plants re- 
ported large reductions, and textile, lumber, 
chemical and some other factories, logging, 
transportation, railway construction and retail 
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trade also showed curtailment, in some cases 
of a seasonal nature. Activity had also de- 
clined on August 1, 1980, but the index them 
was higher. 


Prairie Provinces—A very pronounced in- 
crease in employment was indicated in the 
Prairie Provinces, where 1,162 employers re- 
ported 156,504 workers, or 24,561 more than 
at the beginning of July; this increase, which 
was the largest ever reported in the Prairie 
Provinces, was almost entirely due to road 
work undertaken for the relief of unemploy- 
ment in Saskatchewan. Services and tele- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


ing 79,323 persons, or almost the same number 
as in the preceding month. Increases were 
indicated at the beginning of August. last 
year, when the situation was more favourable. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 

Employment advanced in Ottawa; in Que- 
bec City and Vancouver practically no gen- 
eral change was noted, while the tendency 
was unfavourable in Montreal, Toronto, Ham- 
ilton, Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities 
and Winnipeg. 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore—tThe curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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phones also showed moderate improvement, 
but manufacturing, transportation and build- 
ing construction were slacker. Smaller gains 
had been reported on August 1, 1980, and the 
index then was rather lower than on the date 
under review. 


British Columbia—Practically no general 
change was registered in British Columbia, 
where food canning and electric current plants, 
transportation, communications and building 
construction showed improvement, which, 
however, was offset by losses in logging, high- 
way construction, shipping and metal works. 
Returns were compiled from 787 firms employ- 


Montreal—As on August 1, 1980, there was 
a decrease in Montreal on the date under re- 
view; employment last year, however, was 
more active than at the beginning of August 
this year. A combined pay-roll of 138,482 
employees, or 3,421 less than on July 1, was 
reported by the 1,004 co-operating firms. 
Transportation registered improvement, while 
manufacturing, ‘ construction and trade re- 
leased employees; the greatest losses in fac- 
tory employment took place in the iron and 
steel, tobacco and textile divisions. 


Quebec.—Very little general change was re- 
ported in Quebec City; services showed im- 
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provement, but manufacturing as a whole was 
dull. Statements were received from 136 em- 
ployers whose staffs aggregated 18,225 work- 
ers, compared with 13,215 in the preceding 
month. An increase has been indicated on 
August 1 a year ago, when the index was 
higher. 

Toronto—As on the same date last year, 
there was a falling-off in activity in Toronto, 
according to data from 1,128 firms employing 
118,724 persons, or 3,230 less than at the be- 
ginning of July. The level of employment was 


lower than on August 1, 1980. Manufactur- 
ing (especially of iron and steel and textile 
products), and trade were slacker than on 
July 1, but building recorded improvement. 

Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed an 
advance, 202 persons being added to the forces 
of the 166 co-operating employers, who had 
14,448 workers on August 1. There were gains 
in manufacturing, while construction released 
employees. Employment at the beginning of 
August, 1930, had also increased, but the in- 
dex then was several points higher. 


Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table I shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tasts I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 














Maritime Prairie British 
a Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario | Provinces | Columbia 
90-0 102-4 83-7 90-5 96-8 85-4 
94-2 105-5 86-1 96-7 100°8 88-6 
101-4 109-8 | 97-1 103-4 103-6 95-2 
95-8 101-2 94-1 96-2 95-7 95-0 
97-5 103-5 96-4 96-7 96:5 99-6 
105-5 106-1 108-2 103-0 105-8 107-2 
110-5 113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107°5 91-4 
102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93 +5 
102-6 97-5 100-9 106°3 101-8 97-0 
102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
113°8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 1099 
117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
. 118-8 114-9 114°3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
- 118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
EM et ol dios chose tte atest (Sak at Bal aah ape aes 116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
emer Se BOAO cette eA feicrche actos: ciatsiotpielnin ivan qandin Sears 109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
1 110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96°4 
111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3. 103-7 
110-4 107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
116-2 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108:3 
111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 110-2 106°6 115-6 1053 104-2 
107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
116-5 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
118-9 141-1 116°8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
118-8 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
116-6 122°5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
108-5 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
101-7 119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
100-7 110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
100-2 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
99-7 102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92+4 
102-2 104-0 102-3 1038-8 100-0 96-1 
103-6 105-2 104°3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
103-8 109-4 103-2 102:7 108-9 97-9 
hae 105-2 106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
i eight of employment by districts as 
eyes 1, 1931... CA able a: ah wae 100-0 ne 28-5 39-1 16-4 8-3 


Ce ne 


Norn.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 
employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 
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Hamilton—There were further reductions 
in staff in Hamilton, 231 establishments re- 
porting 30,571 persons on their pay-lists, as 
against 30,820 in their last return. Manufac- 
turing registered slight but general curtail- 
ment (except in vegetable food factories, 
which were seasonally active), while construc- 
tion was also quieter. The situation was not 
so favourable as on the same date last year, 
although decreases had also then been noted. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 


Continued losses were shown in the Border 
Cities; statistics were received from 139 firms 
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employing 9,285 workers, or 2,337 less than on 
July 1. Automobile works largely reduced 
their working forces, while other groups 
showed little general change. Smaller declines 
lhad been recorded on August 1, 1930, and em- 
ployment then was in greater volume. 
Winnipeg—A decrease was indicated in 
Winnipeg, according to 369 firms who had 29,- 
999 employees, as compared with 30,575 at the 
beginning of July. There were increases in 
telephonic communications, but manufactur- 
ing, road construction and trade showed cur- 
tailment. An improvement was evidenced on 


Taste II.—INDEXNUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 









































= Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Age yO Deere eee 8028) anes OTs Aig aleaacesy sete | at tera ara gc 98-8 85-1 
Nar” “ils UPB oa sont 08250 en iret 98-4 116-4 987291 sb eens. 93-1 89-6 
Aug 1, 1924eee.).. 9653)" shapers. 92-7 108-2 SB ag| eee ee 87-5 88°6 
Avice 1) 1925e.ee 98-2 99-9 96-9 106-7 89-3 58-8 89-8 96-5 
ATi gine 19208 mene 106-2 105-4 100-6 105-8 104-0 107-3 101-0 107-2 
Aig ee 1 927m 106-2 116-7 107-8 117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
Janae 14, 1928ecene.-- 98-6 109:3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
Rebtel, cd che sees 100-3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
Mart eslmmomyete a. 101-0 106-3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101:9 99-0 
Aprile das se cereee. 101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
Maya tojoh amet. o 105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
Aaner bl vane meerbat: 109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
Cubs . Lacon ote. 110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
PAID Re Lite ache eis cane 112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
Bepeer le cak eae: 115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
Oct Seite TR. os 114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
ING. ellis Soro teeiaran 115-1 126-6 119-3 118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
WDC es eee 2c. 113-0 122-1 120-5 115-1 118-0 142°5 116:8 102-8 
vans 1, 19298... 104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
1c) ome eA Say Ocotre tenet 106-9 114°3 115-9 110°3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
Marr ml eae beets: cases 107-5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
rir Wh cases ct 108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177°3 108-0 107-7 
Giyt SLs., sts emtcaacn 114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
JUS lie patte Make res 119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
UL RO SNR, 5 120-3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
PAU Daa Leweet peor ates 122-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
SOp be oly. atid ae <r. 120-2 136°5 125-0 126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
OCR lire 120-5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
INGA ae Letees feictarteaci: 121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
Decne Lahde ia. 117-1 127-1 122-9 121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
Janel 1 OBO Mahe... 107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109- . 
3G) 0) Saal ai aes Ghee acne ete 109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106.9 1018 
Mar. epi eterstonPecnvek 108-7 110-0 115-9 116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
April al.c his ees 109-2 111-7 116-5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
Miaivane lis 3).cfonseeeters:: 110-8 115-3 117-8 125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
Ane eed aetae ess 116-6 122-3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107+1 110-8 
RULE Melcher eae s 116-0 130-1 117-8 129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
TANIDE © old ceteris c 114-5 138-2 115-4 131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
Sepia, lits:-1a beer ay. 113-2 138-5 114-7 125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
OctS. ed eta: 114-1 138-3 116-2 127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
Nowe" Iss tease 6 112-6 135-3 115-5 124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
UDeCh” lite: meee tary: 108-6 128-0 113-8 116-0 104-6 113-6 104:3 107-4 
alive ls OB eatery 102-4 127-0 107-5 112-6 103-5 89-4 2 

Feb. 7 eh SRE. 102-8 120-7 107-1 113-4 106-1 96-9 06.8 108-4 
aoa LiRivsyats Fete aves 105-1 123-3 107-5 117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
April ee ee a 106-2 122.2 109-5 121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
May Lie ck RIOR 107-0 125-7 111-4 123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
June t Re Ae ace hove ee 110-3 123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
ag et Seay S 1025 | 122-0 | 1063 | dans 07.6 75.1 8.1 108-0 
9 . . 75-1 98- 106-0 

Relative weight of 

employment by 

cities as at Aug. 1, 
MOB Le crash aes the 14-5 1-4 12-4 1-5 3-2 1-0 3-1 3-2 











Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 3 shows the pro rtion of i indi i 
of all employees reported in Canada on the ate cece me acs ae ne a ite kits ote eae 
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the corresponding date last year, when the 
index was higher. 


Vancouwver—In Vancouver, manufacturing 
showed little general change; building reported 
heightened activity, while trade and highway 
construction showed curtailment. Returns were 
compiled from 322 employers with 30,624 per- 
sons on their staffs, as compared with 30,693 
in the preceding month. An increase had 
been indicated on August 1, 1930, when the 
level of employment was higher. 


Index numbers of employment by cities are 


Manufacturing 


Further reductions were made in the manu- 
facturing establishments, 4,752 of which re- 
ported 466,000 operatives on their pay-rolls, as 
compared with 478,323 on July 1. In some 
eases, the contractions were due to shutdowns 
for holidays, and it was expected that work 
would be resumed early on the month. In- 
creases were recorded in vegetable food, 
leather footwear, woollen, non-metallic min- 
eral and electric current plants, but the gar- 
ment and iron and steel industries were sea- 
sonally slacker, and losses were also indicated 



































given in Table II. in the lumber, non-ferrous metal, chemical 
Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
——— All in- Manu- | Logging | Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- | Services|} Trade 

dustries | facturing ications | portation | struction 
MEA PROD eee rcs cee cree 90-0 88-0 58-3 95-2 92-0 94-8 88-7 89-9 90:7 
erry 2020. Fee che bene 94-2 92-9 50-4 100-6 88-6 103-0 103-9 87-5 89-4 
Ree Dl  BOLS teers 28 5 Seragy 101-4 101-2 76-2 105-6 90-3 104-7 112-7 99-2 91-0 
SME OLE. 276 Ib ste ss 6 95-8 93-3 66-0 104-0 97-9 102-3 106-2 102-2 91-0 
err TOTS | oo ais. ne eels 97-5 95-8 60-5 102-1 99-8 100-2 110-6 105-6 94-3 
ate di LODG oon ok ucla opens 105-5 103-6 63-2 99-8 102-7 103-0 137-1 111-8 98-2 
Seen 1S LOZ. cr aletist s ceroee 110-5 107-0 68-6 109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
Merete ll LODB ees isaa.teu vie es 100-7 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
Ise Loc aie eas be cewee 102-0 102-3 169°5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75°6 105-8 110-0 
rel a gee eae eee 102-6 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97°3 73-3 105-3 109-7 
Sec! Bo Pevensie taisawtos 102-3 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
ES LIS. Bleep eo i IR ap 106-8 109-0 78:5 111°5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
ME eid. tors ctaaiclea Beste sete 113-8 112-6 85-9 112°3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
5c RR BR id eae 117-7 113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
TEESE Tdi Regie Dipalan SN ltd 119-3 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110:8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
emer ae Pa eN Sey Sete 119-1 115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111:5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
era: ee Le Race hot one 118-8 115-7 98-5 117+1 115-1 118-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
BNL tae ore Seanere as es 118-9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
ree Ms ap Setar ae 116-7 112-9 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
Bae Ase LOD. oe. itoem os 109-1 107-3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
UGK tae. sie cme esa cire.cacee 110-5 112-8 178:3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
eee bed bo ee eee fe, ae 111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99°83 80-0 118-4 117-8 
ert eB oe te ase 110-4 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
Deer eB eRe ara 116-2 119-8 75°83 115-6 117°3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
NN ie Drs, cidugstes Sal ais oe 122-2 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 1139 144-6 131-1 126-0 
Bae Loe ct netrny ost; Maths ter 124-7 120:3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
ILA Lig Vote senshi scgeoer 127-8 121-6 74-0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
ROTC LS ote om. maetefa 1d ove sero 126-8 119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
BPM ye eet der es 125-6 120-2 117+1 126-6 128-1 114:3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
rayne ites & Apatyets Bh rats 124-6 117-2 173 +3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
BS ea (LBB cat roenes a, idan tua, tee 119-1 112:8 212-3 127-2 127-5 108 +4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
111-2 106-5 200-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
111-6 110-2 209-8 123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
110-2 110-9 178°3 119-8 118:7 97-7 83°7 125-0 123-0 
107-8 111-3 87-6 114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
111-4 112-4 63-5 114-1 117°3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
116-5 113-6 90-0 115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
118-9 111-3 82-1 113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
118-8 110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 108-2 54-3 116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
116-2 107-8 70°8 118-9 119:5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
112-9 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
108-5 100°6 106-5 117-8 115-3 102°5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
101-7 93-7 107-6 114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
100-7 96-1 102-2 111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
100-2 97-6 82-7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
99-7 99-7 42-9 108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
102-2 100-7 55-9 106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
103-6 99-4 53-3 105°3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
103-8 97-2 38°5 104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
105-2 94- 28-8 104°5 105-9 97-8 162:8 133-0 120-9 

celine. meee of employ- 
ment industries as at 

Aug. 1, 1931 Raker’ histtann i bic 100-0 48-7 0:8 4-9 2-9 11-9 19-2 2-6 9-0 
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and allied product, clay, glass and stone, elec- Animal Products—Dairies registered gains, 
trical apparatus and some other industries. A while fish-preserving plants were slacker in the 
decrease had also been registered on the same Maritime Provinces, offsetting the increases 


date last year, when the 


points higher. 


index was many recorded in the same industry in British Col- 
umbia and resulting in a general, though 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








Industries 


Manufacturing... cccccis cc sccceuss 
Animal products—edible........ 
Fur and products... c.n.0sacrs0e- 
Leather and products........... 
Lumber and products........... 


Rough and dressed lumber 


urnitures. .5.% sertetyon ees 
Other lumber products........ 
Musical instruments............. 
Plant products—edible.......... 
Pulp and paper products......... 
Bulpiand papors-pa- meni ceities 
IPaperjproductssct cwscwe rises se 
Printing and publishing........ 
Rubber products.............+++ 
Textile products............+++0 
Thread, yarn and cloth....... 
Cotton yarn and cloth........ 
Woollen yarn and cloth....... 
Silk and silk goods........... 
Hosiery and knit goods....... 
Garments and personal furnishings 
Other textile products......... 
Plant products (n.e.s.)........... 


PLODACCOmaaY tc mre e: 


Distilled and malt liquors.. 
Wood distillates and extracts. 
Chemicals and allied products. . 
Clay, glass and stone products. . 


Electric current............. 
Electrical apparatus....... 


Iron and steel products.......... 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 
Agricultural implements....... 
Hand! velitclos.ncts-cs scene 


Automobiles and parts 


Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 
Heating appliances............ 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s.... 
Foundry and machine shops pro- 
ducts epee aan. 
Other iron and steel products 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 


melegraphsy eaeune och cacciee 
Telephones,........... 
Transportation 


Hotels and restaurants.......... 
rofessionall mee: bce. 










































1Relative | Aug.1 July 1 Aug. 1 Aug.1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 


weight 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 

48-7 94-7 97-2 110-2 121-6 115-2 107-0 103-6 
2-1 112-2 112-6 123-6 123-6 122-4 120-6 108-3 
0-2 94-0 98-9 89-3 99-0 90-4 91-1 94-0 
1-9 90-6 89-4 85-9 94-4 97-0 100-7 97-3 
4-5 81-2 83-7 105-3 124-5 121-0 117-4 118-8 
2-6 74-4 74-5 104-5 125-8 122-9 123-6 129-2 
0:8 91-2 96-1 102-3 126-2 118-4 105-8 99-4 
1-1 93-9 102-3 110-2 119-0 117-0 105-9 100-1 
0-2 56-2 58-9 66-6 99-5 97-9 94-9 100-0 
3-2 108-9 106-8 121-3 118-4 111-4 107-0 107-9 
6-1 97-4 97-5 113-0 115-1 109-9 108-4 102-5 
2-7 87-3 87-4 111-1 113-2 117-7 112-8 104-9 
0-8 100-1 99-3 107-0 113-7 118-0 104-6 99-7 
2°6 110-0 110-3 117-6 118-1 111-7 104-1 100-0 
1-3 95-8 97-0 114-4 145-2 130-3 115-4 99-8 
7-9 92-3 96-4 96-4 105-7 102-4 103°5 99-6 
2-9 93-9 97-6 93-9 104-4 110°6 108-3 98-3 
1:6 77-0 81-5 82-1 96-1 103-4 105-9 98-5 
0-6 103-1 92-5 82-7 100-8 104-3 95-4 99-5 
0-4 226 +6 278-4 207-4 TOS Digi siasiyaescres 21e'| axgers suns Apia lioetefotOl aetaee 
1-6 100-7 105+4 103-1 107-2 102-7 100-0 100-4 
2-6 90-0 94-6 98-1 105-1 99-2 96-9 102-7 
0-8 80-9 83-8 88-8 108-4 107-4 112°5 94-7 
1-6 115-7 116-2 126-1 128-1 119-0 109-4 103-1 
0-9 102-0 103-2 115-9 DDG is daa | cerxcte sit srorete'| etateteicisiolae« | alee era . 
0:7 135-2 136-0 142-2 148; Ogi otae o-ce.c0'6i| abet cerectes| chal Bee 
0-0 97-6 105-9 115-1 171-4 110-5 103-6 89-3 
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1-2 109-1 112-9 134-3 141-2 122-9 113-7 112-1 
1-7 131-4 127-7 134-3 139-4 123-8 112-5 106-4 
1-5 131-3 133-3 155-5 146-1 118-8 101-3 96-3 
10-9 80-7 85-8 104-8 126-3 118-7 101-7 101-2 
1-1 87-9 88-3 110-4 138-1 121-7 107-2 95-7 
1-1 95-1 98-5 118-8 136-5 125-4 113-3 101-3 
0-3 34-7 39-9 63-4 125-9 104-1 107-1 104-3 
4-8 76-6 85-2 100-9 117-6 120-7 96-7 102-5 
0-8 52-9 75-3 100-8 130-3 179-9 89-5 97-3 
0-3 80-5 81-9 116-4 149-4 116-4 100-6 107-4 
0-4 96-1 96-4 116-6 132-7 114-6 103-8 98-4 
0:8 115-3 111-6 152-8 182-6 151-5 112-2 100-8 
0-4 80-2 85-8 101-0 123-8 118-6 97-7 94-6 
1-7 86-6 90-3 105-4 117-2 112-2 103-2 100-8 
1-8 111-2 114-2 130-1 136-7 123-2 111-5 102-6 
1:3 129-2 127-7 145-3 147-8 133-5 108-8 101-2 
0:5 108-1 107-2 109-2 113-0 115-8 101-1 96-1 
0-8 28-8 38-5 61-5. 74-0 68-6 68-6 63-2 
4-9 104:5 104-1 115-5 122-1 114-9 109-4 99-8 
2:5 89-8 90-5 98-9 104-2 101-8 104-9 95-0 
1-7 143-8 141-4 142-5 145-1 129-6 116-6 104-2 
0-7 94-4 92-5 134-9 151-8 140-3 115-6 112-7 
2-9 105-9 104-8 121-0 126-0 111-2 106-6 102-7 
0:6 109-3 107:6 129-0 133-7 121-2 112-4 108-9 
2:3 105-1 104-1 119-1 123-9 108-5 105-2 101-0 
11-9 97-8 97-7 108-9 117-2 110-8 105-0 103-0 
2°6 121: 122-1 125-8 130-5 114-8 106-4 103-5 
7:5 91-5 91-8 104-0 113-3 111-7 103-6 101-4 
1-8 98-4 96:1 111-8 120°8 100-0 110-1 112-1 
19-2 162:8 137-1 179-8 186-8 167-7 150-2 137-1 
5-0 119-4 117-3 154-9 170-2 131-9 129-6 121-4 
10-0 285 +2 201-8 362-9 298 -2 251-9 242-4 193-5 
4-2 101-8 101-9 120-0 153-8 168-8 132-4 129-8 
2-6 133-0 130-8 142-4 146-6 132-8 115-8 111-8 
1-5 138-9 133-7 152-0 159-3 136-8 120-8 120-1 
a 0-2 123-5 125-8 124-2 122-6 120:5 102-2 96-9 
0-9 126-8 128-0 132-6 132-9 130-6 112-1 103- 
9-0 120-9 124-0 126-4 126-1 116-3 107-3 98-2 
6-5 126-4 130-7 129-1 129-4 118-6 108-8 96-0 
2-5 108-6 109-1 120°3 118-7 111-1 104-5 102-6 
100-0 105-2 103-8 118-8 127-8 119-3 110-5 105-5 


\The “Relative weight” column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by tho firms making returns aa the date inde review! = 
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slight decline in the group as a whole. Statis- 
tics were received from 237 firms employing 
19,746 workers, as compared with 19,824 in the 
preceding month. The trend on August 1 in 
other years of the record has usually been 
downward, but on the date under review ac- 
tivity was less than in midsummer of any 
other of the last few years of the record. 


Leather and Products—An increase in em- 
ployment was shown in the leather group, 206 
persons being added to the staffs of the 241 
co-operating manufacturers, who employed 
18,407 on August 1. The situation as report- 
ed by these firms was more favourable than 
on the corresponding date last year, when a 
slight decrease had been noted. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills, container, furniture, vehicle and 
other branches of the lumber group were 
slacker, the industry as a whole showing a con- 
siderably larger decline than that recorded on 
August 1, 1930, when the index was higher. 
The pay-rolls of the 785 firms furnishing data 
aggregated 42,779 operatives, as against 44,217 
in their last report. There were small decreases 
in all except the Prairie Provinces, which 
showed very little general change. 


Musical Instruments—Employment in musi- 
cal instrument factories was slacker than in 
the preceding month, and it was also not so 
active as in the corresponding month last 
year. Statements were received from 35 
manufacturers who had reduced their pay- 
rolls by 122 persons to 1,605 on August 1, 1931. 


Plant. Products, Edible—tLarge additions to 
staffs were registered in fruit and vegetable 
canneries, and starch and glucose and sugar 
and syrup fartories were also busier, while 
chocolate and confectionery production 
showed curtailment; 400 employers in the 
vegetable food group reported 31,141 workers, 
or 632 more than at the beginning of July. 
The increase took place largely in Quebec and 
British Columbia. Employment was in 
smaller volume than on August 1, 1930, when 
greater gains had been indicated. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Printing and 
publishing establishments recorded lowered 
activity, while other divisions of this group 
reported little general change. Statistics were 
received from 560 manufacturers whose pay- 
rolls were decreased by 112 persons to 58,- 
513 on August 1. Improvement took place 
in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario, while 
there were losses in Quebec. Substantial ad- 
vances were noted in the corresponding month 
last summer when the index was higher than 
on the date under review. 
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Rubber Products—There was a decline in 
rubber factories, 43 of which 12,217 persons 
on their pay-rolls, compared with 12,377 on 
July 1. The reduction, which took place 
chiefly in Quebee and Ontario, was smaller 
than that reported at the beginning of Aug- 
ust of a year ago, when employment was, 
however, at a decidedly higher level. 


Textile Products—Cotton, silk, kmitting, 
garment and other textile factories recorded 
reduced working forces, but there were im- 
portant increases in headwear and woollen 
mills; on the whole, there was a decrease of 
3,427 workers in the staffs of the 752 co-op- 
erating manufacturers, who employed 75,670. 
The general tendency in all provinces was 
downwards. Smaller losses were noted at the 
beginning of August, 1930, when the index 
was a few points higher. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 145 establishments in 
these industries, whose payrolls, aggregating 
14,882 on August 1, showed little change since 
July 1. Losses in tobacco factories were prac- 
tically offset by improvement in breweries. 
The situation on August 1 last year was more 
favourable. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Further 
contractions were noted in chemical works on 
August 1, 1931, 896 persons having been re- 
leased since the preceding month from the pay- 
rolls of the 138 co-operating manufacturers, 
who employed 8,046 workers. The index was 
lower than at the beginning of August, 1930. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—For the 
first time since March, there was a reduction 
in building material plants, according to 160 
employers with 11,256 workers, or 244 less than 
in their last report. The bulk of the decrease 
was in Ontario. Employment was in smaller 
volume than on the same date last summer, 
when losses had also been indicated. 


Electric Current—An increase took place 
in electric current works, 95 of which reported 
16,041 employees, as against 15,560 on July 1. 
Most of the improvement was recorded in 
British Columbia. The index number on the 
date under review was slightly lower than on 
August 1, 1930. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in 77 
electrical apparatus works showed a decrease 
at the beginning of August; they employed 
14,597 operatives, or 234 less than in the pre- 
ceding month. The situation was not so good 
as on August 1 last year, when a minor re- 
duction had been indicated. 


Iron and Steel Products—Automobile, rail- 
way car, agricultural implement, machinery, 
foundry, sheet metal and other factories re- 
ported declines, largely of a seasonal character. 
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A combined working force of 104,663 persons 
was indicated by the 735 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who had 111,632 on July 1. On- 
tario firms recorded the greatest curtailment, 
but there were general losses throughout the 
Dominion. Seasonal contractions had also 
been noted on August 1, 1930, but the index 
then was much higher than on the date un- 
der review. 

Non-ferrous Metal Products—There was a 
decrease in employment at the beginning of 
August, 493 workers being released from the 
staffs of the 124 firms furnishing data, who 
employed 17,125. Almost all the reduction 
took place in Ontario and British Columbia. 
Employment was in smaller volume than on 
August 1, 1930, when the trend was upward. 


Mineral Products —Statistics tabulated from 
89 manufacturers of mineral products showed 
that they employed 12,647 workers, or 107 
more than in the preceding month. Most of 
the improvement took place in Ontario. The 
index was lower than on the same date of a 
year ago, although contractions had then been 
indicated. 


Logging 


Seasonal dullness continued greatly to af- 
fect employment in logging camps in all prov- 
inces. Statements were tabulated from 227 
firms, employing 7,805 men, or 2,751 less than 
in the preceding month. Much larger losses 
were reported on August 1, 1930, but em- 
ployment then was in larger volume. 

Mining 

Coal—There was a decrease of 213 employees 
in the staffs of the 81 operators furnishing re- 
turns, bringing them to 23,790 on August 1, 
1931. This loss, in which both Eastern and 
Western coal fields shared, compared unfay- 
ourably with the gain registered on the same 


date last year, when the index was higher 
than on the date under review. 


Metallic Ores—Moderate gains were re- 
corded in metallic ore mines, in which em- 
ployment was slightly more active than at the 
beginning of August last year. Returns were 
received from 64 mines, with 16,774 workers, 
as compared with 16,530 in their last report. 
The greatest improvement was in the Prairie 
Provinces. 

Non-metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
Expansion was noted generally in this divi- 
sion, in which 82 employers enlarged their 
payrolls by 138 persons to 6,345 at the begin- 
ning of August. The advance occurred wholly 
in Quebec. Employment was at a lower level 
than in the summer of 1930. 


Communications 


There was another advance in the personnel 
of telegraph and telephone companies on 
August 1, those co-operating with the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics having 27,391 em- 
ployees, as agaimst 27,122 in the preceding 
month. The number engaged in this group 
was lower than on August 1 a year ago. 


Transportation 


Street Railway and Cartage—A slight fall- 
ing-off was registered in this division, accord- 
ing to data received from 158 employers with 
24,627 workers, as against 24,680 on July 1. 
Improvement had been recorded on August 
1 last year, when the index was a few points 
higher. 


Steam Railway Operation—The trend of 
employment in steam railway operation was 
slightly unfavourable, chiefly in Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. The 104 companies 
and divisional superintendents furnishing data 
reported 71,879 employees, compared with 
72,098 in their last report. A smaller de- 
crease had been recorded on the same date 
in 1930, when the index was higher. 


Shipping and Stevedoring——Statements were 
tabulated from 87 companies in this group, 
employing 17,052 workers, or 396 more than 
on July 1, 1931. There were gains in the Mari- 
time Provinces, Quebec and Ontario. An 
advance had also been noted at the beginning 
of August a year ago, and employment then 
was more active. 


Construction and Maintenance 

Building —Considerable improvement was 
again reported in building construction, 750 
contractors adding 819 persons to their staffs, 
bringing them to 47,573 at the beginning of 
August. There were increases in all except 
the Prairie Provinces. Employment was not 
so brisk as in the same month of 1980, the 
gains then indicated having involved a larger 
number of workers. 


Highway—The number engaged on high- 
way construction and maintenance showed 
further, important increases in all except the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. 
Data were received from 362 employers with 
96,145 workers on their payrolls, as compared 
with 68,006 at the beginning of July. Most 
of the increase in this industry took place in 
Saskatchewan, when an important unemploy- 
ment nrehef program was under way. 


Railway—Practically no change, on the 
whole, was recorded in this group on August 
1, 1931, when 49 companies and divisional 
superintendent reported that they had 40,045 
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men on their staffs. There were gains in Que- 
bee and the Western Provinces, but contrac- 
tions in the Maritimes and Ontario. The in- 
dex number was lower than at the beginning 
of August, 1930, when curtailment had been 
indicated. 


Services 


Hotels reported further additions to their 
payrolls, while only slight changes were in- 
dicated in other groups in this division; 275 
firms employed 24,490 persons, or 557 more 
than at the beginning of July. A decrease 
had been recorded on August 1, 1930, when 
the situation was more favourable. 


Trade 


There was a falling-off in both wholesale 
and retail trade, according to 829 trading 
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establishments, which employed 86,322 work- 
ers, as compared with 88,500 on July 1. All 
provinces shared in the declines, which were 
greatest in retail trade in Quebec and On- 
tario. Losses were also recorded at the 
beginning of August last year, when the 
index was a few points higher. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “ Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is 
of the total number of employers reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of July, 1931 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are en- 
gaged in work outside their own trades or 
who are idle owing to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed, while unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Practically the same level of activity was 
maintained by local trade unions during July 
as in the previous two months, the percent- 
age of idleness standing at 16-2 in contrast 
with percentages of 16-3 and 16-2 in June and 
may respectively. The July percentage was 
based on the returns furnished to the De- 
partment of Labour by 1,862 labour organiza- 
tions combining a membership of 199,923 per- 
sons. Considerable depression, however, con- 
tinued to be shown from last year when at 
the close of July 9-2 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were without work. Quebec 
unions alone recorded a higher employment 
volume than in June, the garment trades of 
Montreal particularly indicating improvement 
in conditions, though a large number of work- 
ers continued to be reported as employed at 
reduced time. In Nova Scotia the situation 
remained unchanged from that of June. 
Owing to greater inacitvity for coal miners in 
Alberta, unemployment in that province 
showed a moderate increase in comparison 
with June, while of the contractions indicated 


in New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia none were 
over 1 per cent. In the unfavourable situa- 
tion shown from July last year and shared by 
all provinces, Alberta unions indicated the 
greatest increase in slackness, though the re- 
ductions recorded by Ontario, British Col- 
umbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Quebec 
unions were also quite extensive. In Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick declines were on a 
more moderate scale. 

Reports on unemployment from the largest 
city in each province, with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island, are tabulated separ- 
ately each month. Of these, Montreal unions 
reported 5 per cent improvement during July 
over the previous month followed by gains 
of over 4 per cent in Edmonton and about 2 
per cent in Halifax. On the other hand, Re- 
gina and Toronto unions indicated a substan- 
tial falling off in available work from June 
and Vancouver, Saint John and Winnipeg re- 
cessions of lesser degree. Large increases 
from July a year ago, in slackness were regis- 
tered by Toronto and Vancouver unions, and 
in Saint John, Montreal and Winnipeg em- 
ployment showed a considerable drop. Ac- 
tivity for Halifax and Edmonton unions was 
also moderately curtailed and in Regina the 
decline was nominal only. 

From the chart which accompanies this 
article it will be noticed that the curve has 
remained at practically the same level during 
July as in both May and June showing an 
almost stationary unemployment volume dur- 
ing the three months. The curve, however, 
maintained a level considerably above that 
noted in July last year, indicating a much 


greater degree of slackness during the month 
reviewed. ‘ é 
Largely due to the better situation prevail- 
ing for garment workers during July, the per- 
centage of unemployment in the manufactur- 
ing industries, as a whole showed some reduc- 
tion from June. Returns for July were tabu- 
lated from 496 unions in the manufacturing 
industries with 57,699 members, 9,263 or 16:1 
per cent of whom were idle on the last day 
of the month contrasted with 18-4 per cent 
in June. Conditions for leather and fur work- 
ers, metal polishers and bakers and confec- 
tioners also showed some improvement from 
June. On the contrary, iron and steel work- 
ers reported contractions of activity involv- 
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ment also eased off very slightly. Alberta 
unions as in the previous comparison were 
almost wholly responsible for the adverse 
situation shown from July, 1930, while in 
Nova Scotia nominally improved conditions 
were indicated. British Columbia miners re- 
ported a small percentage of idleness com- 
pared with a fully engaged situation in July 
a year ago. 

Employment in the building and construc- 
tion trades during July declined very slightly 
from June and remained slack on the whole, 
as shown by the returns tabulated from 267 
unions combining a membership of 28,540 
persons. Of these 11,386 were idle on the 
last day of the month, a percentage of 39:9 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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ing the greatest number of workers, and em- 
ployment for papermakers, printing tradesmen, 
general labourers and wood, textile, hat, cap 
and glass workers was also retarded. In the 
manufacturing industries, in comparison with 
the returns for July last year, when 7-3 per 
cent of inactivity was recorded, textile, 
leather, jewellery, brewery and glass workers, 
all registered a somewhat greater employment 
volume during the month reviewed, the com- 
bined gains being slight in comparison with 
the pronounced declines manifested by iron 
and steel, garment and wood workers, paper- 
makers and printing tradesmen. 

Coal miners with 49 unions reporting 18,895 
members during July indicated 17-5 per cent 
of idleness, contrasted with 13-0 per cent in 
June and with 8-8 per cent in July, 1930. A 
large share of this increase in slackness from 
June was registered by Alberta miners, though 
in Nova Scotia and British Columbia employ- 
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contrasted with 38-6 per cent of unemploy- 
ment in June. Noteworthy improvement in 
conditions was manifest by electrical workers 
from June and among tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, the percentage increase was pro- 
nounced though rather few workers were ef- 
fected. In addition, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers and plumbers and steamfitters 
reported a slightly better situation. On the 
other hand, bricklayers, masons and plaster- 
ers, granite and stonecutters and hod carriers 
and building labourers maintained a lower 
lever of activity than in June and a substan- 
tial drop in employment was indicated by 
bridge and structural iron workers. Among 
carpenters and joiners the recessions recorded 
were fractional only. In comparison with the 
returns for July of last year in the building 
trades when the unemployment percentage 
stood at 28-3, hod carriers and building la- 
bourers were the only tradesmen to register 
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an improved situation during the month re- 
viewed. Especially extensive were the em- 
ployment losses reported by bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers, granite and stonecutters 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers, who, how- 
ever, formed a small share of the total mem- 
bership in the building trades, and much 
slacker conditions prevailed for bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers and 
plumbers and steamfittters than in July a year 
ago. From electrical workers the contractions 
indicated were moderate. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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4-1| 2-2/14-8| 7-7| 9-0| 7-9|16-5|10-6|10-3 
3.3] 2-8|17-5| 7-4| 9-2 8-9|14-3| 8-4|10-6 
5-8| 2-5111-5| 8-1| 8-4 8-2/12-7| 8-9] 9-2 
5-2] 1-6|12-3| 8-5| 7-2| 6-7|11-6| 8-9| 9-3 
5-2] 2-3|12-7| 9-6| 6-5| 4-9| 8-7|10-1] 9-4 
4-1] 4-6|14-5|11-2| 8-8] 7-7| 9-2]10-5|10-8 
4-4] 5-1|19-2(13-9|10-9]12-7|10-9|14-0|13-8 
7-51 8-7/22-8|17-3|14-2|15-9|13-8|16-8|17-0 
7-4|10-5116-1/18-415-1/18-3|15-7|16-9|16-0 
6-7| 8-5/15-7|17-1|15-6|19-0|18-2|16-3]15-6 
8-5110-9/14-0/16-0|14-7|19-5|21-8|18-8|15-5 
iil (1981. 0. sc 7-2) 9-8/14-9|15-2)14-4|14-6|20-3|17-8|14-9 
Pay. 1981 .5.5028 6-4|10-3/20-5/15-6)13-0)12-8|22-0|14-2|16-2 
ee 1031.:..-. 7-9] 6-5|20-0|16-2|14-1|13-5|21-7|15 -6|16-3 
Raly) 01031....... 7-2] 7-0|17-0|16-6|14-7|14-5|25 -3|16-3|16-2 
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Among transportation workers during July 
the change in employment conditions from 
June was slight, the trend, however, being 
toward greater activity. This was manifest 
by the returns tabulated at the close of July 
from 784 unions with 69,472 members, 6,171 
or a percentage of 8-9 of whom were idle on 
the last day of the month contrasted with 
9-5 per cent in June. Steam railway employ- 
ees, whose returns included about 82 per cent 
of the entire group membership reporting, in- 
dicated a slightly upward employment tend- 
ency during July and among teamsters and 
chauffeurs some improvement was noted. Ac- 
tivity for navigation workers, however, was 
somewhat curtailed from June. Street and 
electric railway employees reported the same 
unemployment volume in the two months 
compared. Greater depression was apparent 
among transportation workers than in July 
a year ago when 4:9 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were without employment, in- 
activity for steam railway employees being a 
large factor in this adverse situation, though 
navigation workers and street and electric 
railway employees also contributed in a much 
smaller way to the total unemployment in- 
crease. Teamsters and chauffeurs, however, 
were slightly better employed than in July 
last year. 

The 5 unions of retail clerks from which re- 
turns were tabulated at the end of July, em- 
bracing a membership of 1,312 persons indi- 
cated 2-0 per cent of unemployment on the 
last day of the month in contrast with -4 per 
cent in June and with a fully employed situa- 
tion in July last year. 

Among civic employees during July prac- 
tically no variation in the level of activity 
was shown from June the 72 unions from 
which returns were received with 7,396 mem- 
bers reporting an unemployment percentage 
of -3 contrasted with -4 per cent in June. In 
July last year -6 per cent of the members 
reported were idle. 

The unemployment percentage in the mis- 
cellaneous group of trades rose from 17:2 at 
the close of June to 19:0 in July, the latter 
percentage being based on the returns tabu- 
lated from 141 unions with a membership ag- 
gregate of 5,931 persons. Hotel and restaurant 
employees during July indicated a slightly 
higher level of activity than in June, while 
moderate reductions in employment were ap- 
parent among stationary engineers and firemen 
and unclassified workers. Declines of minor 
importance, however, occurred among theatre 
and stage employees and barbers. Compared 
with the situation in the miscellaneous group 
of trades during July last year when 10°8 
per cent of inactivity was recorded, stationary 
engineers and firemen, and hotel and restaur- 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ant employees reported a large increase in 
slackness during the month reviewed and 
among theatre and stage employees the situa- 
tion declined substantially. Employment for 
barbers also showed a slight falling off. Among 
unclassified workers, however, some improve- 
ment was manifest. 

Fishermen reported the same unemployment 
situation during July as in June, the percent- 
age of inactivity in both months standing at 
1-5. Returns were received for July from 3 
unions of these workers covering 1,805 mem- 
bers. In July a year ago all members were 
reported busy. 

Unemployment was in greater prevalence 
among lumber workers and loggers during 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during July, 1931, showed no change in the 
average daily placements effected from those 
of the preceding month, but an increase of 
nearly 7 per cent in comparison with the 
average daily placements reported during the 
corresponding period of 1930. The total place- 
ments for the entire month under review were 
slightly higher, however, due to the fact that 
there was one more working day in July than 
in June. Gains over last month were recorded 
in farming, construction and maintenance, 
and manufacturing, of which the highest was 
_ in farming. All other groups showed declines. 
These were moderate with the exception of 
that in services, which was fairly heavy. In 
comparison with July last year, all industrial 
divisions, except construction and mainten- 
ance, showed decreased placements, the gain 
in this, offsetting by a substantial amount, the 
declines mentioned. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1929, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be noted that the 
eurves, both of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications, declined steadily 
throughout the month, and at the end of 
July were about 20 points below the levels 
recorded at the close of July a year ago. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
43-1 during the first half and 41-4 during the 
second half of July, 1931, in contrast with the 
ratios of 62:2 and 62°3 during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1930. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 41:5 and 39:9 as compared 
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July than in either the previous month or 
July of last year, according to the returns re- 
ceived from 4 unions with 850 members. Of 
these 287 or a percentage of 83-8 were idle 
on the last day of July contrasted with 27-9 
per cent of inactivity in June and 22-2 per 
cent in July, 1930. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930 inclusive 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for July of each year from 1919 to 
1928 inclusive and for each month from Janu- 
ary, 1929, to date. Table II summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 


Reports for July, 1931 


with 60-1 and 60:3 during the corresponding 
month of 1980. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during July, 1931, 
was 1,078 as compared with a daily average 
of 1,006 during the corresponding month a 
year ago and with 1,088 recorded daily in 
June, 1931. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
the Service during the month under review 
was 2,550 in comparison with 1,616 in July, 
1930. Applications for work during the pre- 
ceding month of 1931 averaged 2,245 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during July, 
1931, was 1,039, of which 452 were in regular 
ermployment and 587 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,039 during the preceding 
month. Placements in July a year ago aver- 
aged 973 daily, consisting of 611 in regular 
apd 362 in casual employment. 

During the month of July, 1931, the offices 
of the Service referred 28,512 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 27,002 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 11,744, of which 7,977 were 
of men and 3,767 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 15,258. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 20,483 
for men and 7,542 for women, a total of 28,025, 
while applications for work numbered 66,281, 
of which 53,824 were from men and 12,457 
from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921, to date. 














Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
297, 827 95,695 393, 522 
847, 165 115,387 462,552 
247,425 118, 707 366, 132 
306, 804 106, 021 412,825 
300, 226 109, 929 410, 155 
302, 723 112,046 414, 769 
334, 604 135,724 470,328 
260, 747 187, 620 398, 367 
187,872 180, 807 368, 679 

83. 092 187,815 270, 907 








Nova Scorra 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Nova 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 
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of which 238 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 222 men 
and 67 women. 


New Brunswick 


During July, positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick were 
nearly 7 per cent less than in the preceding 
month and over 15 per cent. below the corre- 
sponding month last year. Placements were 
nearly 2 per cent less than in June and over 
14 per cent below July, 1930. Logging and 
trade were the only groups in which more 
placements were made than during July 
last year. The declines in all other groups, 


EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications Vacancies - 
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Scotia during July, were over 12 per cent less 
than in the preceding month and nearly 10 
per cent below the corresponding month last 
year. There was a decline also in placements 
of nearly 15 per cent in comparison with 
June and of nearly 11 mer cent when com- 
pared with July, 1930. The largest reduction 
in placements from July of last year was in 
trade, with smaller declines in services; manu- 
facturing, transportation and logging. These 
losses were largely offset by gains in construc- 
tion and maintenance, and farming. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
logging, 38; farming, 106; construction and 
maintenance, 142; trade, 39; and services, 301, 


of which that in construction and mainten- 
ance was the largest, were miore than sufficient 
to create an adverse situation for the province 
as a Whole. Placemenits by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 25; logging, 110; 
farming, 23; construction and maintenanie, 
22; trade, 48; and services, 474, of which 307 
were of household workers. During the month 
158 men and 57 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of nearly 10 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in the Province of Que-- 
bee during the month of July when compare¢ 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1931 










































Vacancies Applicants Regular 
Regi Be at Lanes 
egis- ace n- men 
Offices ae! ee tered ce Binced ge 
uring : at end of eriod 
period period period | Vacancies Regular | Casual perad PoO8 0 
Nova Scotia 724 4B 784 727 289 385 858 193 
Halifax 274 25 318 244 36 208 477 46 
oer. Cray Beale 129 14 143 167 80 35 194 89 
Siete 318 4 323 316 173 142 187 58 
New Brunswick ie 717 6 769 707 215 492 994 303 
Chathana 42 3 46 42 18 24 448 22 
Moneton Res 320 3 312 310 130 180 97 105 
Saint John 355 0 411 355 67 288 449 176 
Quebec 1,636 186 6,890 2,041 1,250 119 3,388 1,630 
Amos 5 1 2 4 0 
Hall... 35. 176 2 378 181 181 0 90 272 
Montreal 62 37 4,990 635 484 36 2,778 657 
Quebec 345 36 857 662 213 68 268 
Rouyn 9 0 16 8 8 0 8 31 
Bherorocks 323 98 339 236 226 3 51 240 
Three Rivers 150 12 298 315 134 12 95 159 
Ontario 11, 633 400 24,105 11,591 5,338 5,696 26,075 6,695 
OIG VINO Rec st vie ekinalpiemis sine ae eueet 111 0 122 106 80 27 138 102 
IESPANCLOLG ates deol Sanaa sobs cis 314 0 497 314 203 111 1,750 201 
SOC hee ett cs tie he tee sree tee 156 7 285 149 44 105 626 65 
CTOs CF a Soro ns AED CRT MAS ee lil 0 136 104 100 4 48 77 
POR UW ILULATID o.ae.o5c ease. che.d.ni005 raforeiie,2\ 214 117 0 185 117 70 47 253 218 
MOI Caer s cc sparade = saree at aetas 207 2 298 223 60 154 551 114 
amalton . S\d0s dsies secre oe Salons 636 24 1,247 654 186 408 4, 283 239 
RPA OS GON yas: cain io a ieisisicisoisisisipcrsis\ ares sisiele 929 18 999 946 251 695 204 206 
IRACCH ENED cameo ere ee eee aceon 118 0 388 145 88 37 854 99 
PMONGONE 22). « ppsleiecsiaierciee sels ste secs Sele 380 11 531 378 184 181 1,353 308 
Niacara, Halls: ccs 00 ree ckemicerectetis 136 8 218 125 60 61 376 109 
BOT DESAY nick aiaiateeletielss/eletne cteoteisiaicle 133 39 144 104 74 29 184 117 
USDA WH as Soran na carieiciteslspinwines 463 0 637 451 194 257 891 139 
ELA WET ete es ete etek cee etc cease 985 72 1,945 991 649 233 1,498 | ° 486 
era DFOK Go sass aiatets eae wisie sho siaaaie ore 237 3 375 237 120 117 59 184 
OEGEDOSOUZE » c9.as¢ louse .a(e sists ote ne ose75ie 165 6 149 150 102 34 141 110 
Ory ATtDUrin co ese cca vecerecies coe 214 0 204 195 169 26 137 526 
St. Catharines. os 327 3 651 317 192 125 1,995 233 
St. pm 255 10 284 249 108 141 322 89 
BATA. anaes: 227 2 292 226 76 150 229 138 
Sault Ste. Mari 198 4 448 200 146 44 128 162 
ROLTAUIOLG, aeerdec cca: nates een eels sis 166 0 245 165 139 26 A201 |lercceroleterors ele 
330 1 655 326 271 55 340 281 
104 0 229 89 65 24 357 164 
4,174 172 11,856 4,226 1,496 2,412 6,759 2,011 
440 8 1,085 404 211 193 2,679 317 
3,028 15 9,067 3,083 1,146 1,890 9,479 1,882 
1,201 8 1,241 1,189 301 888 49 303 
Pe 5 2. Aha season ore laine sete se, AAs 37 0 187 85 21 14 153 96 
NYAHUIDIOR fig co cisuictes watnce tie citar nee es 1,790 7 7,639 1,859 818 988 9,277 1,483 
ASU ACCHO WAI 2a oie aiiscials Doneesee es 1,808 51 2,690 1,775 71 1,003 5,077 1,625 
PS SLe wy athoten re ctalaa'e aactots = sisteis wpareteece ¥s 56 0 200 55 16 39 344 48 
MEMLORU ac ee eyo iia toner eee es cence se 53 0 53 53 24 29 0 44 
ME GOBG: JAW ssiials oiielelics sitls Sinisa iwlaistolorste 490 6 53 506 107 378 1,199 200 
N. Battleford 151 6 147 147 26 121 14 98 
Prince Albert 135 9 269 120 94 26 332 179 
VOR TAS..< duhhna sebtnera« Seeyate.cas bey 417 19 779 412 220 192 1,868 551 
I RSALOOU Meter ns ie sitiss fem cece wiaisas 253 0 402 253 154 99 1,074 276 
Swath Currentia scene ane deere ae cee 75 2 87 70 45 27 134 67 
LG II UET ora rave o's revere nielscc eae Retna 44 6 54 36 33 3 54 80 
BVOTICLOM pc sores ise siestenstoatsuiite aici 134 3 162 123 82 89 58 82 
Alberta... Se ee ee hee 5,035 12 8,691 5,040 1,996 3,038 10, 252 1,785 
Calgary..... oe 3, 845 6 6,934 8, 848 1358 2,489 6,217 501 
Drumbeller........ Raters 144 0 842 142 58 84 171 110 
AENOTRONTOD cre austere iad dois besesisse verses 610 4 798 616 458 153 2,720 754 
POLNDTOPO te cts cncss ccceges tesa cr 282 0 403 285 68 217 782 285 
MM cla cre) EL Ab Th ey ela eio.0.8 Daas eioraie 154 2 214 149 54 95 362 135 
British Columbia.................... 3,447 35 13, 235 3,548 765 2,635 11,101 1,694 
MANDTOOK, se eieoes eres Caan cess oes 181 0 447 184 8 172 259 94 
SST LOOPS» «/He/sia)o a.s\e.s elslalalaisveins vishetecsys 56 8 264 55 31 16 135 62 
ROW DAs sidlvvetssoine aie nda aetcemieve® asters 38 0 115 37 37 0 39 46 
ENB ALTIVO Sy cteie ecco ois ale ws Se eet a 546 0 610 541 24 517 648 8 
INT@USON avjais le assrerersaye sacteee scincirp wie Berets 30 1 173 25 17 8 125 137 
New Westminster 52 1 207 51 25 26 284 48 
Ponticton Mech + shddeawe ese oen a 87 0 307 91 9 75 237 134 
Prince George 9 0 133 7 5 2 122 63 
Prince Rupert 112 0 226 113 99 14 410 107 
Revelstoke. ces seosns.. dautonoee eee 15 1 111 14 10 4 57 24 
BVM COR VOLE wo cleresaeicle.tieseinleypeacteicanltsey sinless 698 24 8,403 810 328 353 7,331 643 
WErHONT et tate tres ccer caer e es 31 0 171 31 21 10 154 66 
i i 1,592 0 2,118 fle 589 151 1,488 1,300 262 
28, 025 748 66,281 512 11,744 15,258 67,224 *15,895 
Siete 20,483 258 53, 824 50/207 7 977 12,285 59, 202 VT si 
sates 7,542 490 12,457 8,115 3, 767 2,973 8,022 4/084 
eg a ala lh lige ll a LE Ee eee 


* 88 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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with the preceding month, but a decline of 
nearly 13 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were over 1 per cent higher than in June, but 
nearly 22 per cent less than in July, 1930. All 
industrial divisions, except services, partici- 
pated in the reduction in placements from 
July of last year, those in logging accounting 
for more than half of the decline. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 77; logging, 186; farming, 86; con- 
struction and maintenance, 220; and services, 
775 of which 592 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 642 men 
and 608 women. 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in On~- 
tario during July, was over 16 per cent less 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 8 
per cent higher than during the corresponding 
month last year. There was a decline in place- 
ments of over 15 per cent when compared 
with June, but a gain of over 6 per cent in 
comparison with July, 1930. Increased place- 
ments in construction and maintenance were 
responsible for the gain over July of last 
year, as although farm placements were ap- 
preciably higher, declines in logging, manu- 
facturing and mining more than offset this 
gain, and made a considerable reduction in 
the net increase for the province. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: manu- 
facturing, 846; logging, 214; farming, 2,036; 
transportation, 117; construction and main- 
tenance, 3,575; trade, 356; and services, 3,807, 
of which 2,000 were of household workers. 
There were 3,637 men and 1,701 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


During July, orders received at employment 
offices in Manitoba called for over 48 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but over 12 per cent less than during 
the corresponding period last year. There 
was an increase of over 49 per cenit in place- 
ments in comparison with June, but a decline 
of nearly 11 per cent when compared with 
July, 1930. Farm placements were consider- 
ably less than during July, 1930, and there 
was a somewhat smaller decline in services. 
These reductions were more than sufficient to 
offset the gain in construction and mainten- 
ance, which was the only group to show im- 
provement. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 


month were: farming, 491; construction and 
maintenance, 1,111; trade, 76; and services, 
1,320, of which 763 were of household workers. 
During the month 678 men and 462 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders listed at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during July called for practically 
the same number of workers as in the preced- 
ing month, but were nearly 39 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month last 
year. Placements were the same as in June 
but over 37 per cent less than in July, 1930. 
All industrial divisions participated in the 
decline in placements from July of last year, 
farming and construction and maintenance 
showing the largest reductions. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: manufactur- 
ing, 52; farming, 402; construction and main- 
tenance, 359; trade, 42; and services, 876, of 
which 449 were of household workers. There 
were 458 men and 293 women placed in regu- 
lar employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Alberta offices during 
July, were 65 per cent better than in the pre- 
ceding month and 99 per cent in excess of 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments showed a similar gain under both com- 
parisons. Work provided in relief of unem- 
ployment was responsible for the substantial 
gain in placements over July last year, as all 
other groups showed declines. Of the latter, 
those in farming and services were the largest. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 87; farming, 588; construction 
and maintenance, 3,825; and services, 524, of 
which 345 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 1,707 men and 289 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


British CoLumMBIA 


There was a gain of over 4 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in British Columbia during July, 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of nearly 19 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were over 3 per cent higher than in June and 
nearly 19 per cent above July, 1980. As in 
Alberta, the gain in placements over July of 
last year was entirely due to relief work for 
the unemployed, construction and mainten- 
ance being the only division to show any im- 
provement. Of the declines those in farming, 
manufacturing, and services were the most 
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noteworthy. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 89; farming, 220; 
transportation, 49; construction and mainten- 
ance, 2,036; and services, 908, of which 391 
were of houshold workers. Regular employ- 
ment was found for 475 men and 290 women. 


Mevement of Labour 


During the month of July, 1931, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
11,744 placements in regular employment, 
5,497 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment located was outside the im- 
mediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 291 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 250 proceeding to points 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 41 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2-7 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of # is granted by 
the railway companies to bona fide applicants 
at the Employment Service who may desire 
to travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

All certificates at the reduced rate issued 
in Quebec during July were granted by the 
Hull office, which despatched 4 river drivers 
to Pembroke and 3 river drivers to Cobalt. 

The movement of labour in Ontario during 
July was entirely provincial and comprised 
the transfer of 83 workers. Of these, 58 were 
conveyed from Port Arthur to employment at 
various points within the same zone, includ- 
ing 47 bush workers, 6 carpenters and 5 fire 
fighters. The Port Arthur zone was also the 
destination of 1 mill man travelling fnrom Co- 
balt. From North Bay 1 cook proceeded to 
Sudbury, 1 trimmer man to Cobalt, 2 car- 
penters to Timmins, and 1 cookee within the 
North Bay zone. To the Timmins zone also 
were shipped 2 power construction workers 
from Niagara Falls, and 1 carpenter from 
Pembroke. In addition, the Sudbury office 
transferred 13 bush workers and 2 sawmill 
workers, and Fort William 1 hotel cook to 
employment within their respective zones. 

In Manitoba all certificates for reduced 
transportation during July were issued at the 
Winnipeg office and numbered 85, of which 
58 were provincial and 27 interprovincial. The 
former were granted to 1 hotel cook and 1 
town domestic going to Dauphin, 1 farm 
domestic to Brandon, and 45 farm hands, 2 
farm housekeepers, 4 plasterers, 2 carpenters, 
1 hotel porter and 1 building labourer to 
various points within the Winnipeg zone. Of 
the persons going outside the province 15 
were bound fer Port Arthur and vicinity, in- 
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cluding 7 farm hands, 1 café worker, 2 cooks, 
1 deck hand, 2 miners, 1 machinist, and 1 
housekeeper. To Estevan 1 hotel chamber- 
maid was carried at the special rate, while the 
balance of the. movement outside the prov- 
ince was to the agricultural districts of Sas- 
katchewan, which received 7 farm hands and 
3 farm domestics. 

From offices in Saskatchewan 31 workers 
secured certificates for reduced transportation 
during July, all of whom went to provincial 
employment. The Regina office was instru- 
mental in the transfer of 7 farm hands to 
Yorkton, 1 mechanic to Swift Current, 1 
town housekeeper to Moose Jaw, 1 farm hand 
each to the Saskatoon and North Battleford 
zones and 5 farms hands within the Regina 
zone. To the Regina zone also was destined 
1 farm hand travelling from Yorkton. Secur- 
ing certificates at Saskatoon 4 carpenters went 
to Prince Albert, 2 farm hands to North 
Battleford, and 5 farm hands and 1 farm 
domestic to employment in the Saskatoon 
zone. The balance of this provincial move- 
ment was from Moose Jaw, which office des- 
patched 1 farm hand to Swift Current and 1 
town domestic within its own zone. 

The business transacted by Alberta offices 
in July involved an issue of 68 reduced trans- 
portation rate certificates, 63 of which were 
to provincial points and 5 to centres outside. 
The majority of the transfers within the prov- 
ince were effected by the Edmonton office 
which sent 1 gardener to Lethbridge, 1 farm 
hand each to the Drumheller and Calgary 
zones, and 30 farm hands, 4 farm domestics, 
11 miners, 3 labourers, 2 teamsters, 1 fire- 
man, 2 carpenters, 1 engineer, 1 railway con- 
struction worker, 1 waitress, 1 hotel worker, 
and 1 housekeeper within the territory covered 
by the Edmonton office. From Calgary 1 
farm housekeeper was conveyed to Medicine 
Hat, and 1 farm hand to Lethbridge. The 
5 persons going outside the province were 
agricultural workers who travelled to the Sas- 
katoon zone on certificates issued at Edmon- 
ton. 

British Columbia transfers at the reduced 
rate in July numbered 17, of which 15 were to 
provincial points. Of these, 13 were effected 
by the Vancouver office, which despatched 2 
maine workers and 1 town housekeeper to Pen- 
ticton, 1 logger and 1 engineer to Kamloops, 
1 farm domestic to Vernon, 1 farm hand to 
Prince George, 1 master mechanic to Nelson, 
and 3 miners, 1 cook and 1 housekeeper with- 
in the Vancouver zone. In addition, the 
Prince Rupert and Nelson offices each des- 
patched 1 farm hand to employment with- 
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in their respective zones. The 2 interpro- 
vincial transfers were of clerks proceeding 
from Vaneouver to Ottawa. 

Taking advantage of the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced transportation rate during July, 
192 workers journeyed over the Canadian Na- 


tional Railways, 89 over the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 5 over the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway, 3 over the Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway, and 2 over the Northern 
Alberta Railway 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada in July, 1931 


The value of the building authorized dur- 
ing July showed an increase of $2,408,767, or 
28-4 per cent as compared with the preceding 
month, but there was a decline of $4,945,276, 
or 31:3 per cent, as compared with July, 1930. 
The aggregate for the 61 cities in July, 1931, 
was $10,879,505, as against $8,470,738 in June, 
1931, and $15,824,781 in July, 1930. The total 
for the first seven months of 1931, viz., $68,- 
351,779, was lower than in 1930 and also than 
in most years of the record, but in using these 
figures, it should be noted that there has also 
been a very considerable decline in the whole- 
sale costs of building materials, the Bureau’s 
index (average 1926100) having fallen from 
144-3 in the first seven months of 1920 to 
83-6 in the period January-July, 1931. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued over 1,000 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at approximately 
$4,300,000, and some 2,000 permits for other 
buildings estimated at about $6,300,000. In 
June, authority was given for the erection of 
some 2,000 dwellings and 2,600 other build- 
ings, valued at approximately $4,500,000 and 
$3,000,000, respectively. 

Increases over June, 1931, were reported in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and British Col- 
umbia, the largest gain being that of $971,- 
018, or 24-8 per cent in Ontario. Of the re- 
ductions in the other provinces, that of $258,- 
485, or 42-7 per cent in Manitoba was most 
pronounced. 

In comparison with July, 1980, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick registered improvement, 
there being gains of 289-2 and 35-9 p.c., re- 
spectively, in those provinces. Elsewhere de- 
clines were indicated, that of $1,429,483, or 
22-7 per cent in Ontario being largest. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto reported an in- 
crease over June, 1931, and July, 1930; in 
Montreal and Vancouver there were gains in 
the former, but losses in the latter comparison, 


while in Winnipeg the July, 1931, total was 
less than in either the preceding month or the 
same month of last year. Of the other centres, 
Hahfax, New Glasgow, Sydney, Moncton, 
Westmount, Belleville, Hamilton, Owen Sound, 
Welland, Riverside, New Westminster and 
Prince Rupert showed gains as compared with 
both June, 1931, and July, 1930. 


Cumulative Record for First Seven Months, 
1920-1931.—The following table gives the 
value of the building authorized by 61 cities 
during July and in the first seven months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index num- 
bers for the latter, based upon the total for 
1920 as 100. The average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 
first seven months of the years since 1920 are 

















also given (1926 average—100). 
eee 
Indexes ne ere 
; Value of of value wholesale 
Value of ° ¢ A prices of 
rmits permits of permits building 
Year pe : issued in issued in : . 
issued in Brabseuan |URsetaacen materials in 
July months months first seven 
(1920=100) | months 
= (1926 aver- 
age=100) 
* $ $ 
193 0cencre 10,879,505) 68,351,779 90-5 83-6 
LOSO Ae. 15,824,781} 101,238, 766 134-1 98-9 
1080) erase 22,702,584) 147,311,851 194-7 99-5 
1928.....] 25,761,956] 127,798, 943 169-3 97-3 
1927.....] 16,369,195) 97,211,914 128-8 96-7 
1926.....] 18,683,415) 97,448, 834 129-1 100-8 
1925.....] 12,812,603] 78,712,320 104-3 103-1 
1924.....] 11,681,196] 72,355,350 95-8 109-9 
1923.....] 18,078,547| 86,126,043 114-1 111-7 
1922 15,740,810] 87,022,484 115-3 108-3 
1921..... 10,965,891} 66,737,575 88-4 130-2 
1920 13,743,045) 75,497,755 100: 144-3 


The aggregate for the first seven months of 
this year was less by 32:5 per cent than in 
1930, and was also below the average recorded 
in the eleven years of the record. The aver- 
age index number of wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials, however, continued lower than 
in any other year since 1920. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 
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Cities July, June, July. 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
Prince Ed. Island..|............ Nil 81,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 299,123 89,740 76, 865 
BETATIIAX Ce cane oes 276, 895 74,755 67,090 
New Glasgow....... 13,995 13,075 5, 850 
BISY GUGY sos sie1ns os sine 8, 233 1,910 3,925 
New Brunswick..... 91, 635 135, 860 67,430 
Fredericton......... 2,475 33,795 1,000 
“Moncton Sie atals ae ar aes 69, 830 35, 700 39,850 
‘Saint John.......... 19,330 66, 365 26, 580 
UO 3, 982, 387 2,433,114 5,394, 413 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
MOUV ES. ccdsinia sie ie 8,652,045 2,078, 663 4,640, 795 
BOUCDEC ...-0:6 oreieicis e000 205, 687 284,791 565,718 
Shawinigan Falls... 600 3,800 21,350 
*Sherbrooke......... 18,000 14,700 71,200 
*Three Rivers....... 6, 350 3,900 20,180 
*Westmount......... 99, 705 47, 260 75,170 
Ontario. sapneipeateee at 4,879,170 3,908, 152 6,308, 653 
Belleville. 135 3,105 14,600 
~ *Brantford. 18,384 20,946 146,317 
Chatham. sa 5,500 16,550 35, 367 
*Fort William 38,450 56, 850 284, 625 
Renle te ta) Sa ee 15,505 27,373 32,297 
Cel a): eee ee 15, 686 10, 065 61,847 
BETAMNIUGON.. 5.000 50 878,700 326, 600 468, 850 
BiCnestOn hls. 3.2 49,817 148, 435 111,966 
*iKitchener........0.. 41,599 120, 987 79,440 
BEOndOn 52. deeccons 6 109, 920 110,505 118, 330 
Niagara Falls....... 5,815 14, 640 17,735 
BO AWagi cea mtoclie 1, 860 13, 070 64, 130 
BAOCLAW EN: ecicsjc er os 6 440,505 504, 905 1,070,775 
Owen Sound........ 15,000 3,500 12,000 
*Peterborough....... 19,536 72,790 31,000 
*Port Arthur........< 24,255 35, 205 85, 150 
SOUTALLOTO..\. <ascce es 10,515 16, 702 59,512 
*St. Catharines...... 28,117 54, 792 51,620 
SS boo ROMAS. 5. cce60 12,140 61, 090 14,475 







Cities July, June, July, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
DATIUIA oe eoaeerer het 20,390 4,765 93,425 
Sault Ste. Marie... 18, 638 13, 209 21,195 
*TOrontosese, Nene 2,445,215 1,557, 697 2,319, 434 
York and East 
York Townships. 560, 675 599,351 436,578 
iWellanctehande. ten 28, 420 13,745 12,575 
* WiNGSOm am epicmeite cc 9 29,135 63, 465 457,722 
East Windsor..... 1,350 1,750 145,390 
Riverside......... 10,400 2,060 4,500 
Sandwich......... 1,400 2,025 8,725 
Walkerville....... 1,000 20,000 14,000 
Woodstock.......... 9,508 16,976 35,078 
Manitoba............ 847,400 605, 885 386,610 
*Brandous.csennee ee 4,200 38,775 7,500 
St. Boniface......... 17,050 7,560 29,560 
SWinniper dessert: 326, 150 559, 550 349, 550 
Saskatchewan....... 166,910 257,955 882,326 
*Moose Jaw..... ar 485 3,620 8,250 
*Regina... 66, 985 145,815 210,451 
*Saskatoo: ae 99,440 108, 520 663, 625 
Alberta sna.tcescene 295, 053 396, 761 1,158,323 
e Calgary sate aancos 158, 811 183,781 250,038 
*Hdmonton.......... 115, 965 187,458 769,325 
Lethbridge......... 19,442 19,130 132,460 
Medicine Hat....... 835 6,365 6,500 
British Columbia.... 817, 827 643, 271 1,469,161 
Kamloopstiptyice..0t 8,215 4,430 33,000 
Nanaimos..... 4000. 950 2,000 47,018 
*New Westminster... 56,000 41,610 30, 450 
Prince Rupert....... 39, 455 9,610 20,060 
*Vancouver....62 se: 660,910 530,565 1,214, 230 
North Vancouver... 6,740 , 18,595 
PViCtOrIGaer. amie otiseies 45,557 45, 626 105, 808 
. Total—61 Cities....} 10,879,505 8,470,738} 15,824,781 
*Total—35 Cities....] 10,052,552 7,609,424] 14,480,798 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


| LED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during 
July, 1931, is reproduced below. ‘The 
following report on unemployment condi- 
tions in the United States is based on the 
statistics published by the United States 
Department of Labour, showing the recent 
trend of employment throughout the country. 
The employment situation in the United 
States is further indicated by unemployment 
percentages based on statistics compiled each 
month by the American Federation of Labour, 
the source of these statistics being returns 
obtained from the trade union locals in 24 
representative cities. Summary figures for 
August, 1931, and previous months are repro- 
duced below. 

Great Britain 


Employment during July showed a further 
decline in most industries. The decline was 


greatest in coal mining, general engineering, 
and motor vehicle manufacture; also in most 
of the textile industries, the clothing trades, 
and in building and public works contracting. 
Unemployment also increased in slate quarry- 
ing, shipbuilding and ship-repairing, boot and 
shoe manufacture, and in shipping service. 

There was a slight improvement in iron 
and steel manufacture, and in the tinplate 
industry. 

Each of the administrative divisions showed 
a decline in employment, which remained 
moderate in London and the Southern areas, 
and very bad in the North of England and 
in Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic 
service, the percentage unemployed at July 27, 
1931 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 22:6, 
as compared with 21-8 at June 22, 1931, and 
with 16:7 at July 27, 1980. The percentage 
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wholly unemployed at July 27, 1931, was 16-7, 
as compared with 16-4 at June 22, 1931; while 
the percentage temporarily stopped was 5-9, 
as compared with 5-4. For males alone the 
percentage at July 27, 1931, was 23-8, and for 
females 19-5; at June 22, 1931, the corre- 
sponding percentages were 23-2 and 18-4. 

At July 27, 1931, the numbers of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
im Great Britain were 1,877,543 wholly unem- 
ployed, 724,690 temporarily stopped, and 
111,117 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 2,713,350. This was 85,964 
more than a month before, and 740,620 more 
than a year before. The total included 
1,991,757 men, 70,800 boys, 594,588 women and 
56,205 girls. 

The 1,877,543 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,274,760 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 508,450 insured 
persons who had paid Jess than 30 contribu- 
tions during the preceding two years; and 
94,330 uninsured persons. The wholly unem- 
ployed claimants for benefit, numbering 
1,709,621, included 240,714 men, 5,484 boys, 
48,068 women and 2,918 girls, who had been 
on the Register for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at July 27, 1931, was 
2,783,237. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour reports 
changes in employment and pay-roll totals in 
July, 1931, as compared with June, 1931, based 
on returns from 46,058 establishments in 15 
major industrial groups, having in July 
4,491,521 employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were $104,280,547. 

The combined totals of 15 industrial groups 
show a decrease of 2.0 per cent in employ- 
ment and a decrease of 4.8 per cent in 


a 


pay-roll totals over the month interval. In- 
ventory taking and repairs in many manu- 
facturing plants over an extended Fourth of 
July holiday closing, together with a curtail- 
ment in retail trade and coal mining oper- 
ations at this season of the year regularly 
cause a seasonal decrease in employment in 
July and an even more pronounced decrease in 
pay-roll totals. 

Increased employment in July was shown 
in 5 of the 15 industrial groups: Crude 
petroleum production, 0.5 per cent; electric 
railroad operation, 0.4 per cent; hotels, 1.9 
per cent; canning and preserving, 44.7 per 
cent; and laundries, 0.9 per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in the 
remaining 10 groups: manufacturing, 2.5 per 
cent; anthracite mining, 14.5 per cent; 
bituminous coal mining, 2.6 per cent; metal- 
liferous mining, 6.4 per cent; quarrying and 
non-metallic mining, 1.8 per cent; telephone 
and telegraph, 0.4 per cent; power, light, and 
water, 0.5 per cent; wholesale trade, 0.3 per 
cent; retail trade, 5.8 per cent; and dyeing 
and cleaning, 0.4 per cent. 


Unemployment Percentage—Since the fall 
of 1927, the American Federation of Labor 
has compiled statistics each month which - 
indicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in 24 representative cities of the 
United States. These figures are included in 
the monthly review of industrial and economie 
conditions which is given in the Monthly 
Survey of Business, published by the Federa- 
tion. In August, 1928, the proportion of unem- 
ployed union members was 9 per cent; in 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; in August, 1930, 22 
per cent; in August, 1931, 18-4 per cent. The 
percentages since the beginning of 1931 are 
as follows: January, 19:8; February, 19; 
March, 18-1; April, 17-7; May, 17-1; June, 
18-2; July, 18-8; August, 18-4. 

According to an estimate by the American 
Federation of Labor, approximately 5,100,000 
wage earners were unemployed in the United 
States during August. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘THE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour Gazerrs 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1980. The text of 


this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 

the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
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plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 
The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 
(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
.in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 


The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions as to current and fair and reasonable 
rates of wages and as to the application of the 
eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of Jabour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above- 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 


(b) 


Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required, The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. ‘fhese conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 


as are generally accepted as current from the 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
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for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then: a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any offi- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wages schedules 
as shown below, or the General Fair Wages 
Clause above-mentioned:— 


DEPARTMENT OF NationAL DEFENCE 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a barrack block at the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Training Station, 
Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, Quinte 
Construction Co., Ltd., Trenton, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 19, 19381. Amount of con- 
tract, $54,943. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in- the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 00 8 
Bricklayers’ and masons’ helpers... 0 45 8 
Plaslerersura cence ee me 1 00 8 
Carpenters........... f 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers 0 65 8 
Ordinary labourers.......... Bete 0 40 8 
Roofers (sheet metal).............. 0 70 8 
Roofers (tar and grayel)........... 0 60 8 
Blectrigians set ene. eae 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers. 0 45 8 
Concrete workers..............2... 0 40 8 
Sheet metal labourers............. 0 45 8 
Structural irony orkers............. 0 90 8 
Driver, team and wagon..... Brite 0 75 8 
Driver, horse and cart..... 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator... bey 0 55 8 
Druck idriversemees sees ae cee ee 0 45 8 
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DEPARTMENT oF PuBLic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Reconstruction of the substructure and re- 
inforced concrete floor slabs for two 38 foot 
bridges on the Hawkesbury approach roadway 
to the Interprovincial Highway over the 
Ottawa River, between Hawkesbury, Ont., and 
Grenville, Que. Name of contractor, A. 
Lothian of Alexandria, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 24, 1931. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $17,192. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Operating engineers................ $ 0 65 8 
BPAIVONLCLS. ccs. sore clnrns need ee ors 0 70 8 
SEONG, MASONS). oi<55 sioacis eysysierernis is aie 0 80 8 
BC OES a oatwscaamoesueas sree eo ecek 1 25 8 
Bar Ormien)..'.. Woe coe eisk Cink ~apiee 0 45 8 
Blacksmiths. des cseica esis: = oor 0 60 8 
BeGmMOnt ANISHOTS. <q <ae.0 sevsisiersi0;sher0 0 60 8 
Cement mixer operator............ 0 55 8 
Bpdara ln GSES) Se ctelais< «oy eisib/aisi siete erro 0 45 8 
Powdermen 0 45 8 
PPALOUTOLS his, ke ety sratcials © o\ss¥ s:elejeisvsraie 0 40 8 
Driver with horse and cart....... 0 60 8 
Driver with team and wagon...... 0 75 8 
BPUGIGTi Velie. cckiserceees seewe tes 0 45 8 
BOGE GIVIOTS, Sonics Aoicele ites oie islelinlaiaidie!s 0 45 8 
Machinists (repair men)............ 0 60 8 





Repairs to west breakwater, Port Colborne, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Ontario Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 18, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $37,82042. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 

















Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
ME STPCHLOLS. acted a1. opted oleae $ 0 95 8 
iBisekemiths. feces erie 0 60 8 
Steam hoist engineer 0 75 8 
IA DOULONS a, oes tena as oe aroeee 0 40 8 
SE rey DONT OM pepe shetcie eal aestiaie leisy ovei\el ic 0 50 8 
per month 
BLS GET ora sas ceisietsi 13s asseei sels) eis) eee = $175 00 8 
and board 
BP CNZINCEL Ss seacie cise tein ssh eteinioreieia'~ $16 00 8 
and board 








Construction of a rubble mound shore pro- 
tection wall on east side of the Harbour, Port 
Maitland, Ont. Name of contractors, Wm. 
Birmingham & Son, Kingston, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 26, 1981. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $12,744. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Steam derrick engineer............ $0 70 8 
Blacksmiths! ask aedene idee am scees 0 60 8 
Ordinary labourers...............- 0 40 8 





Alterations to heating apparatus in publie 
building at Leamington, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Cross Bros., Leamington, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 3, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $870.79. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Steamiitterstec as cards torent a $1 00 8 
Steamfitters’ helpers............... 0 45 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
per hour 
Trucktdriverawereisens acticin 0 45 8 
Dapourers.$ Rrecacank casera 0 40 8 


Installation of passenger elevator and neces- 
sary alterations, Shaughnessy Hospital, Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractors, Howard 
J. Morgan and James R. McKee, both of 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, August, 
18, 1931. Amount of contract, $7,449. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and hollow tile layers. . $1 35 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 50 8 
HIOCHTIGIANG:... Moa tcen eyeees eaaters s/s 1173 8 
Electricians’ helpers..............- 0 624 8 
Dabourersy) toscveiades ciecart es sorte 0 50 8 
Lather; rnetal. . aie cvviteri stares ace,e ote 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers 0 80 8 
Plasterersi arias aotote 1 35 8 
Plasterers’ helpers......... 0 873 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters 1 25 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers. 0 75 8 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 123 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 75 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 25 8 
Teamster with team and wagon.... 1 25 8 
Truck driver (motor).............- 0 50 8 








Construction of wood and glass partitions 
to offices of Public Building at Toronto, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., of Newmarket, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 21, 1931. Amount of con- 
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tract, $5,466 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $1 10 8 
Painters and glaziers..............+ 0 85 8 
BE OCEDICIANSS eit a. ctcl<sitietuscieuter is 1 25 8 
NUADOUL OED Se. ates foe we ea ea ote 0 50 8 
TOR WOrKOnS Me rarace ic fate see 0 90 8 





Gompletion of a section of a rubble mound 
breakwater in the main harbour (north) at 
Port Arthur, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Chambers, McQuigge & MicCaffrey Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 12, 
1931. Amount of contract, approximately 
$117,575. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract:— 


























Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per month | per day 
A ISCOAD LAINE Mate heise treteietswon $200 8 
Marine engineer (chief) ze 175 8 
Marine engineer (2nd)........ eke 140 8 
IM aminel ir Orn AM ets, c.<yefure sieve ore bsyat =seyel 75 8 
Cramonvan', “eves ma epits/sie ee asin 200 8 
COGS = TAA aoe nthe el eee 100 8 
per hour 
WD SGA, « rctsts« vierislers oristre iariars 0 45 8 
Derrick engineer....,..).i.s..ssieieiiew sl» 0 85 8 
Derrick fireman.. 0 50 8 
Derrick runner. 0 65 8 
Blacksmith....... cue 0 65 8 
Blacksmith helper................. 0 45 8 
PD rd UN MST en senenche ew oel reaver ore 0 65 8 
Drill runner helper..icc.. pe. e sees ee 0 45 8 
Bowerman tears «2 secs ce eee. 0 60 8 
Carpenter. saepens Sere ot, «stare 0 75 8 
Labourers..... 0 40 8 
Driver (with team and w wagon)... 0 85 8 
Driver (with one horse and cart). 0 65 8 





Deepening channel in the Mersey River, 
Liverpool, N.S. Name of contractors, Beacon 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, NS. Date of 
contract, August 28, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $26,885. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract: 

Dredging in Stewart Brook, South Esk, 
Northumberland Co., N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, Maritime Dredging & Supply Co., 


Ltd., Newcastle, N.B. Date of contract, 
August 19, 1931. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $7,605. The General Fair Wages 


Clause was inserted in the contract. 
Dredging channel at three different places 

between Batiscan and Ste. Genevieve de 

Batiscan, Quebec. Name of contractors, 


Arthur Lachapelle, St. Francois du Lac, P.Q.. 


Date of contract, July 31, 1981. Amount of 
contract, approximately $11,186. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Installation of electric fixtures in the Cus- 
toms Building, Toronto, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors The Robert Simpson Co., Létd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 27, 1981. 
Amount of contract, $8,65843. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. q 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Installation of mew interior fittings in the 
public building at New Glasgow, N.S. Name 
of contractors, The Interior Hardwood Co., 
Lid., Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 4, 1931. Amount of contract, $1,770. 
The “B” labour conditions were inserted in 
the contract. 


Post Orrice DrepaRrTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in August, 1931, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under 


proper 
sanitary conditions:— 
Making metal dating stamps and 
type: brass crown seals, cancellors, 
etc.— 
Pritchard- gE nOnEE. Co., Lad Ot- 
tawa, Ont. ... sop, 440 20 
Making and repairing we oe 
daters, ete.—- 
ae. Andrews Co., ee Ot- 
tawa, Ont... .. 199 79 
Making up and dpphyegn ee car- 
riers’ uniforms.— 
J. H. Shuttleworth, Toronto, 

Ont... Paiscr a Meee al rns oe 21 43 
Slingsby Mfg. Co., Brantiend, 

Ont. 1,629 25 
Samuel. Dorfman, " Quebes,” P.Q. 1,639 55 
Rosamond vee Con elicd 4 

Almonte, Ont. ae shies on SOS TOU) 

Mail bag filtings— 
F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont.. .. 3,900 00 
United-Carr Fastener Coe Ltd. 293 76 
C. Richardson, St. Mary’s, Ont. 572 00 
Hamilton Cotton Co., Hamilton, 

(Onecare seen OL Oa 
Parmenter & Bulloch ‘Co. ‘Ltd, 

CananguesOntaw. 2 tee es 84 29 

Scales. — 
Pritchard-Andrews Ce eee: aa 

tawasiOnt. tun Savas 1,078 80 

Stamping ink and pads — 
J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont.. 370 70 
Letter bores, ete— 
Pritchard- ok Co., ee Ot- 
tawa, Ont... .. toes 228 80 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A summary is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have been received by the Department. 
Such agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazerre. In the majority of 
cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
“summarized, including civic schedules. In each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing: Non-Metallic Mineral Mining 
and Quarrying 


AVONDALE AND WENTWORTH Vicinity, Nova 
Scorra—CANADIAN GYPSUM CoMPANY LIM- 
ITED AND THE NOVA SCOTIA QUARRY 
Workers’ UNION OF SWEETS’ CORNER, 
Hants County, Nova Scorra. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 25, 1931, 
to May 1, 1934, and from year to year there- 
after until either party gives notice 30 days 
before May 1, of any year. 

This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LAaBour 
Gazetre, November, 1929, page 1282, with the 
following exception: 

Work to cease at midnight on nights before 
July 1, Labour Day and Christmas, as well as 
on Saturday nights. All work on these holidays 
and on Sundays to be paid double time as 
before. 


The hours and wages are unchanged as 
follows: ; 
Hours: 9 per day or night; 84 on Saturday 


for day workers; for night workers, work to 
stop at midnight on Saturdays. 

The basic wage rates are: $2.90 per day 
(minimum) for labourers, $3.24 for carpenters 
and certain other classes, $3.78 for stationary 
engineers and several classes, up to $5.85 for 
gas shovel operators. 

Wages are to be adjusted every six months 
according to the cost of living index number, 
but the minimum wage of $2.90 per day will be 
maintained. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS (JEW- 
ISH) AND THE BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
Workers’ INTERNATIONAL Union, Loca 
No. 181. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to May 1, 1932, and until a new agreement has 
been signed or this agreement cancelled or ter- 
minated by the union. 


This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABour 
GazeTTr, August, 1930, page 967, with the 
following exceptions: 

Wages: foreman or first hand $44 per week, 
second hand $40,.third hand $36 (a reduction 
of $6 per week in each case from the former 
rates). Wages for jobbers: foreman or first 
hand 95 cents per hour (a reduction of 10 cents 
per hour), second hand 85 cents (a reduction 
of 10 cents per hour), third hand 75 cents per 
hour (a reduction of 123 cents per hour). 


Vancouver, B.C.-Crrrarn EmMpLoyiIne Bakers 
AND THE BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
WorKERS’ UNION or AMeERICA, Loca, 468 
AND AUXILIARY. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1931, to January 31, 1932. Thirty days’ notice 
of change to be given by either party. 

Only union members to be employed; all help 
to be engaged through the union office. No 
discrimination against union members for up- 
holding union rules and principles. Only one 
employer to work in any shop; all others must 
be union members. The employer will not pur- 
chase bakery products from any shop not 
operating under an agreement. 

All employees are to authorize the employer 
to deduct from their pay all dues, fines or 
assessments levied in accordance with the rules 
of the agreement or the by-laws and constitution 
of the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week; split 
shifts not allowed. ; 

Overtime: to be worked only in case of 
emergency and not more than two hours a week 
if extra help is available. Overtime will be 
paid at time and one-half. Time and one-half 
also for work on holidays. 

Wages: no wage scale is included in the 
agreement, but it is provided that no union 
nember will have wages reduced during the life 
of the agreement and no one to be employed at 
less wages to replace workers leaving or laid 
off. No deduction in pay on account of observ- 
ing the seven holidays specified. Jobbers or 
extra men employed by the day to be paid at 
least $6 per day. 

Two apprentices, either male or female to 
be allowed in each shop, one in the cake de- 
partment and one in the bread department, 
apprentices to be transferred from one kind 
of work to the other so that they may learn 
the trade thoroughly. New apprentices must 
be between 16 and 22 years of age and may 
not be employed while other apprentices are 


unemployed. Apprentices are to pass an ex- 
amination in another shop than the one in 
which they have been working before being 


accepted as journeymen. One girl apprentice 
to be allowed in each shop where women 
finishers are employed in the cake department. 

As many helpers as required may be em- 
ployed, but they must not do journeymen’s or 
apprentices’ work. 

One week’s notice of resignation or discharge 
to be given. 

The union label will be furnished to master 
bakers at cost as long as they uphold their 
agreement and a union card will be furnished 
to retail bakeries for display. Jf the union 
is engaged in any controversy with shops fail- 
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ing to sign or observe the agreement, then all 
shops operating under the agreement will place 
the union label on all their products and the 
union agrees to carry on a campaign to advance 
the sale of union labelled bakery products. 

A board of adjustment will be formed con- 
sisting of three employers and three union 
members, who shall meet regularly to adjust 
disputes. If unable to settle any question a 
seventh disinterested party will be chosen and 
the decision of the majority will then be final 
and binding. No strike or lockout to occur 
pending settlement. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


THOROLD, ONTARIO—THE ONTARIO PAPER Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERILOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND PAPER MizL WorKERS, THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF STATIONARY FiIReE- 
MEN, THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS, THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING ENGINEERS. 


The agreement which came into effect May 1, 
1930, and was summarized in the Lazour 
Gazette, August, 1930, page 968, has been re- 
newed for another year to May 1, 1932, with 
the following additions: 

The management to determine individual 
efficiency and members of the various unions 
to recognize the necessity for the fullest co- 
operation with the management and the neces- 
sity for adjustments of men, positions and 
rates. 

The company reserves the right to exercise 
the privilege accorded in the agreement of put- 
ting into effect any working conditions or wage 
schedule contained in any award or agreement 
between the unions signing the agreement and 
other newspaper manufacturers. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


OrrawA, ONTARIO.—PROPRIETORS OF A_ FRENCH 
DatLy NEWSPAPER AND THE NATIONAL 
CarHoLtic UNION oF PRINTERS AND Book- 
BINDERS OF THE DIOCESE OF OTTAWA. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1931, to January 1, 1932. 

Only union members or those willing to be- 
come such to be employed. 

Hours: 48 per week for both day and night 
work. 

Overtime: 
hours; double time thereafter. 
for work on Sundays and holidays. 

Wages for journeymen typo-printers, linotype 
operators, printing pressmen for both newspaper 
and job work, bookbinders: $38 per week for 
day work and 15 per cent extra for night work. 
Wages for journeymen stereotypers $30 per 
week for both day and night work. 

Apprentices in all these trades will serve five 
years. One apprentice allowed to every three 
journeymen or fraction thereof, but a journey- 
man will have the right to one apprentice. This 
clause does not apply to job printing depart- 
ments. 


time and one-half for first three 
Double time 


Wages for apprentice typo-printers, printing 
pressmen and bookbinders: from $13 per week 
during first half of third year to $26 for last 
half of fifth year. Wages for apprentice stereo- 
typers from $12 per week for first year to $28 
per week for fifth year. 

Seniority to be considered in making pro- 
motions and in laying off and taking on men 
again, when they are of equal ability. 

One week’s notice of leaving or of being laid 
off to be given. 

The union label to be placed on all work 
going out of the office as far as possible. 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN EMPLOYING PHOTO 
ENGRAVERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PHOTO 
ENGRAVERS’ UNION, LocaL No. 35. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932, and year to year thereafter 
until either party gives notice 60 days before 
May 1, of any year. 

A strike to secure this agreement with one 
firm which began May 4, 1931, was reported in 
the LABouR GAZETTE, June, page 639, July, page 
eay and August, page 877, has not been called 
off. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect which was summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1926, page 601, with 
the following exception: 

The clause in the previous agreement, pro- 
viding that permanent employees are not to 
be laid off temporarily owing to slackness of 
work, has been omitted from this agreement 
and it is provided that employers if necessary 
to lay off one or more employees temporarily 
may do so on a day’s notice but that no em- 
ployee will be laid off more than once in any 
calendar week. 

The minimum wage rate is the same as preyi- 
ously, that is, $55 for a 44hour week. 


WInNpsoR, ONTARIO.—PUBLISHERS OF A DAILy 
NEWSPAPER AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyPo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, Loca No. 553. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1931, 
to December 31, 1932. The agreement will be 
automatically renewed unless either party gives 
60 days’ notice prior to the expiration of the 
agreement. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LApour 
GAZETTE, July, 1929, page 803, but amends the 
wage schedule, cancelling increases to $1.12 per 
hour due from July 1, 1931, as follows: 

Wages per hour for day work: from June 1, 
1931, to August 31, 1931, $1.08; from September 
1, 1931, to December 31, 1931, $1.06; from 
January 1, 1932, to December 31, 1932, $1.05. 
Wages for night work 83 cents per hour over 
day scale. 

Lobster shift rate of $2 above night rate 
to be paid on shifts running from night into 
regular working hours of any day shift. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


WINpbsorR, ONTARIO—GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF 
THE CouNTY OF ESSEX AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING ENGINEERS, 
Locat No. 871, (Homstrine AND PORTABLE 
ENGINEERS). 


This agreement covers engineers employed to 
run hoisting and portable engines and boilers 
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used on building construction and for loading 
and unloading material on jobs or in yards 
where operated by steam, electricity, gasoline, 
hydraulic, compressed air, etc., including pumps, 
siphons, pulsometers, concrete mixers, air com- 
pressors, derricks and elevators, street rollers, 
locomotives, cable ways, clam shells, pile driv- 
ers, steam shovels and trench machines. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1930, 
to April 30, 1931, and until terminated by 
either party giving notice by March 1, of any 
year. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Both engineers and firemen will work 
one hour extra per day at straight time if 
required to raise steam. 

Overtime including Saturday afternoons, time 
and one-half; double time for work on Sundays 
and holidays. 

Wages: one drum machine operator to be 
paid $1.10 per hour, and two or more drum 
machine operators at $1.25 per hour; air com- 
pressors engineers, $1.25 per hour broken time 
or $58.32 per week straight time, firemen 
90 cents per hour. 

Engineers reporting for work and not re- 
quired will be paid two hours’ time. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN. — SASKATOON 
Buiupers’ EXCHANGE AND THE AMALGAM- 
ATED CARPENTERS OF CANADA, SASKATOON 
BRANCH. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 24, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. 

Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour 
week. If necessary to work on Saturday after- 
noon to finish up a certain piece of work, 
straight time to be paid, but this will not 
apply for two weeks in succession to the same 
contractor. 

Wages for carpenters: 90 cents per hour. 

In case of any dispute a joint committee con- 
sisting of three members of each party will 
be formed to consider it and their decision will 
be binding. 


EpMONTON, ALBERTA—EDMONTON BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE, INCORPORATED, AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
or AMERICA, LocaL No. 1325. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30. 1932, and for another year unless 
notice of change is given by either party before 
January 31, 1932. : 

Members of local union to be given prefer- 
ence of employment. 

Hours: 8 per day. 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. In case of night shifts 74 hours will be 
worked with 8 hours’ pay. 

Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time, no work on Labour Day. 

Wages for carpenters $1 per hour. (This is 
the same rate as previously in effect.) 

Transportation to be paid, both ways by the 
contractors for out of town work. 

Labourers are not to use carpenters’ tools. 


EpMontTON, ALBERTA—EDMONTON BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE, INCORPORATED, AND THE AMAL- 
GAMATED CARPENTERS OF CANADA, EpMon- 
TON LOCAL. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932, and for another year unless 
notice of change is given by either party before 
January 31, 1932. 
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The terms of this agreement are the same as 
those in the agreement between the Builders’ 
Exchange and the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners summarized above. 


EpMoNTON, ALBERTA.— MASTER PLASTERERS’ 
SECTION OF THE EDMONTON BRANCH OF THE 
CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND 
THE OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT 
FINISHERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Locat No. 372. 


The agreement to be in effect from January 
15, 1931, to April 30, 1932. Both parties agree 
to meet to negotiate a new agreement in Iebru- 
ary, 1932. However, if a change in the agree- 
ment is desired prior to that date, notice must 
oe ee in writing 90 days before the end of 

Ne 

Any member who starts working with a non- 
union plasterer, and fails to notify the union 
of the fact within 8 hours, shall be fined by 
the union. Foremen must be union members. 
Only two members of the contracting firm may 
work with tools of the trade. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

In case of shift work, three shifts of S$ hours 
each to be worked. On country jobs, maximum 
9 hours per day, a 54-hour week. 


Overtime: time and onethalf. No work on 
legal holidays or between noon Saturday and 
6 p.m., after which time until 8 a.m. Monday, 
double time. 

Wages for operative plasters: $1.40 per hour. 

For country work, transportation only extra 
expense to be paid for by the contractor. 

Members allowed to take on contracts up to 
$500, but are not to hire plasterers to assist 
them in the work. 

Safe scaffolding to be provided; 
over open salamanders. 

In case of dispute, no stoppage of work to 
take place before matter in dispute is referred 
to a joint arbitration committee consisting of 
three members from each party. In case of 
deadlock, the committee has right to appoint 
an independent party to settle the dispute. 


no work 


CALGARY, ALBERTA——THE CaLgary ASSOCIATION 
or SANITARY AND HratINng ENGINEERS AND 
THE Unirep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS, LocAL No. 496. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932, and for another year unless 
notice of change is given by either party by 
February 28, 1932. 

Only union members to be employed and the 
union agrees to give preference to members 
of the Association of Sanitary and Heating 
Engineers. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40-hour 
week. Only emergency work to be done on 
Saturdays. In out-of-town work 10 hours per 
day may be worked. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 5 p.m. to 
midnight; double time thereafter. Double 
time for work on Sundays and holidays. Night 
shifts may be employed at time and one-quarter 
for a ten-hour shift. 

Wages: from July 1, 1931, to December 31, 
1931, $1.20 per hour; from January 1, 1932, to 
April 30, 1932, $1.25 per hour. (The rate in 
effect up to July 1, 1931, was $1.25 per hour.) 
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For work out of city, fare to be paid by 
employer and travelling time up to 8 hours per 
day. c 
One plumber’s apprentice allowed to each 
shop and one additional apprentice to each 
five journeymen, with not more than _ five 
apprentices in any one shop. One steamfitter 
apprentice allowed in each shop where one 
licensed steamfitter is regularly employed. All 
other conditions surrounding apprenticeship in 
these trades to be left in the hands of the 
Joint Apprenticeship Committees. 

Members of one branch of the trade may not 
work at the other except on permit. At least 
half of the number of plumbers and steamfitters 
employed by heating and plumbing contractors 
securing work in this local’s jurisdiction must 
be local residents. J 

In case of any grievance, if the business agent 
of the union is unable to settle with the em- 
ployer, a committee of each party will meet to 
settle it, and no cessation of work will occur 
until a decision is rendered. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 
Railways 


Orrawa, ONTARIO—THE OTTAWA ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY AND THE AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND ELectric RAtIL- 
WAY EMPLOYEES or AMERICA, Diviston No. 
279. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932, and year to year thereafter 
subject to notice of termination or change 30 
days prior to May 1. 


This agreement was signed on August 5, 1931, 
following the report of the Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, published 
in the Lasour GazerTe for July, page 745, be- 
ing based on the recommendations in the minor- 
ity report. 

The principal changes were to adopt the 8- 
hour day as far as possible instead of 9 hours, 
hourly rates being adjusted to reduce daily 
earnings an average of 10 per cent. One-man 
car operators, motormen, and conductors were 
reduced 1 cent per hour with a minimum 
of 84 hours’ pay instead of 9, and mechanics, 
shed men, track men, ete., reduced from 9 hours 
per day to 8 with a 10 per cent reduction in 
daily wages, men already on the 8-hour day 
and those remaining on the 9-hour day being 
reduced in wages 10 per cent. 

The agreement is similar to that previously 
in force since May 1, 1926, summarized in the 
Lasour GazeTTe for July, 1926, page 712, and 
amended in 1929, Lasour Gazerre, September, 
1929, page 1054, the principal changes in wages, 
hours, and working conditions, in effect from 
July 16, to be as follows: 


Hours: Car Operators and bus drivers 83 
per day, with time and one-half after 84 hours; 
mechanics, shed men, trackmen, 8 per day with 
time and one-half after 8 hours; trackmen when 
on construction to work 9 hours when required 
at straight time; substation employees, 9 hours 
per day. 

Sundays and holidays, time and one-quarter 
rates of wages for all classes. 


Wages: one-man car operators, 54 cents per 


hour; motormen and conductors, 49 cents; bus 
drivers, 45 cents per hour. 





Hours and Wages in Mines in Great Britain 


The Coal Mines Act, which received the 
Royal Assent in Great Britain on July 8, was 
intended to meet the situation arising out 
of the expiration of the Coal Mines Acts of 
1926 and 1930, which provided for a return to 
the 7-hour day on July 9. The new Act pro- 
vides that hours of labour in coal mines shall 
be 74, and continues this provision for one 
year, or until the coming into operation of 
an Act to enable effect to be given to the 
Draft convention limiting hours of work under- 
ground adopted by a Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Office on June 18, 1931 
(Lasour Gazurrn, July, 1931, page 798). 

The new Act provides, as regards wages, that 
“the minimum percentage additions to basic 
rates of wages and the subsistence wage, rated 
in every district shall not be less than those 
in force in that district at the appointed day 


(this is explained below), and it shall be a 
term of every contract for the employment 
of a workman whose wages are determined by 
reference thereto that the wages of that work- 
man shall be calculated accordingly: provided 
that, save as herein expressly provided, noth- 
ing in this section shall prejudice the opera- 
tion of any agreement entered into or custom 
existing before the commencement of this 
Act.” 

“Appointed Day,” im relation to any district 
for which wages were regulated on the basis 
of a daily limit of seven-and-a-half hours’ 
work below ground on the day before the 


commencement of this Act, means that day, 


and, in relation to any district in which wages 
were not so regulated, means the first day 
after the commencement of the new Act, on 
which wages are so regulated. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1931 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


eg movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being somewhat higher, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices was lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average prices in 
sixty-nine cities showed the first advance since 
January, 19380, being $8.20 for August, as com- 
pared with $8.11 for July; $10.65 for August, 
1930; $11.63 for August, 1929; $11.08 for Aug- 


ust, 1928; $10.93 for August, 1927; $11.10 for © 


August, 1926; $10.84 for August, 1925; $10.19 
for August, 1924; $10.53 for August, 1923; 
$10.44 for August, 1922; $1144 for August, 
1921; $1642 for August, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13.41 for August, 
1918; and $7.68 for August, 1914. The most 
important change was a seasonal advance in 
the price of potatoes, while the prices of fresh 
pork, eggs and butter were also somewhat 
higher. The prices of beef, veal, salt pork, 
bacon, Jard, cheese, flour, rice and beans 
were slightly lower. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $18.30 at the beginning of 
August, as compared with $1826 for July; 
$21.01 for August, 1930; $21.90 for August, 
1929; $21.31 for August, 1928; $21.11 for Aug- 
ust, 1927; $21.32 for August, 1926; $21.05 for 
August, 1925; $20.57 for August, 1924; $21.03 
for August, 1923; $20.88 for August, 1922; 
$21.98 for August, 1921; $26.60 for August, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.20 
for August, 1918; and $14.41 for August, 1914. 
Fuel was slightly lower, an advance in the 
price of anthracite coal being more than offset 
by lower prices for bituminous coal and wood. 
Rent was down slightly. 


In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
lower at 71.0 for August, as compared with 
71.7 for July; 83.7 for August, 1929; 95.3 
for August, 1928; 98.3 for August, 1927; and 
99.1 for August, 1926. Thirty-eight prices 
quotations were higher, one hundred and 
seven were lower, while three hundred and 
fifty-seven were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials seven of the eight main 
groups were lower, and one was alightly 
higher. The groups which declined were: the 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, be- 
cause of lower quotations for grains, flour, raw 
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rubber, bran and shorts, which more than 
offset higher prices for coffee and potatoes; 
the Animals and Animal Products group be- 
cause of declines in the prices of hogs, lambs, 
canned salmon, boots and shoes; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Produsts group, because 
of lower prices for raw cotton, denim, raw 
wool and serge; the Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group, due to lower prices for 
lumber and ground wood pulp; the Iron and 
its Products group, owing to declines in the 
prices of wire nails and galvanized barbed 
wire; the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Pro- 
ducts group, because of lower quotations for 
antimony, copper, silver, lead and zinc; and 
the Chemicals and Allied Products group. 
The Non-Metallic Minerals group was slightly 
higher, owing mainly to increased prices for 
anthracite coal. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former because of declines in the 
prices of flour, bran, shorts, canned fruits, 
fresh meats and cheese, which more than off- 
set advances in the prices of coffee, potatoes, 
butter, eggs and anthracite coal; and the 
latter because of lower quotations for wheat, 
oats, raw cotton, lambs, hogs, raw wool, 
copper and lumber, which more than offset 
advances in the prices of steers, calves, corn, 
raw silk and tin. 

In the grouping according to origin articles 
of farm origin, articles of marine origin and 
articles of forest origin were lower, while 
articles of mineral origin were slightly higher. 
Raw and partly manufactured goods were 
lower, because of decreased prices for wheat, 
oats, barley, raw rubber, raw cotton, hogs and 
lambs. Fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
were also lower, mainly because of declines in 
the prices of flour, bran, shorts, canned fruits, 
canned vegetables, copper sheets and copper 
wire bars. 


EXPLANATORY Bae AS TO RETAIL 


JE 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each ease refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
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cept milk and bread are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GAZETTE. 4 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the Labour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lazourk GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, ecal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falis (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climatic conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 


the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, ete. but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 


changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GAzeTTe a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour GazetrTn, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1919, quar- 
terly from 1920 to 1929 and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups gas 
and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
155-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 118-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1918, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86:3; 
1917, 84:6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 

(Continued on page 1048) 
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family 
Commodities |Quan-| (ft) | (f) Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.}| Aug.} Aug.}| Aug 
tity |1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920] 1921] 1922 | 1923 | 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 Ae cri 
e Cc. ¢c Cc. Cc c Cc Cc ie Cc c Cc. Ce 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 1b. | 97-2] 30-4| 37-6 44-4] 49-8] 78-6] 83-0] 67-4] 63-4] 60-0 

Se? ty. s : , : : 3 ‘ e -0| 59-4] 61-6] 64-8 2 ‘ : : ‘ 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0| 29-6] 34-4] 57-2] 53-4] 37-8] 34-6] 32-0] 31-6] 33-6 35.8 ne 18.0 Bo 2 ae 
Veal, shoulder! 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 28-3] 28-2] 21-0] 18-7] 18-0] 18-4] 19-3] 20-2] 22-6] 24-6] 23-2] 17-5] 16-5 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-3] 37-4] 36-9] 28-9] 28-1] 28-0} 29-3] 30-3] 29-8] 29-9] 32-1] 30-1] 26-2] 26-0 
ak leg. eo 1 & 13-2 iat 13 19-5 ue. 37-9 41-6 33-2] 32-0] 26-6] 28-7] 32-2] 28-0] 28-8] 32-6] 30-3] 23-2] 24-5 

mSaL boca ‘ ; : 4-4| 35-2] 37-3 -21 74-2) 60- . -6) 57. 6 2 od ; 2 5 
Bacon, brea 0-2] 7 60-4| 54-4] 50-0] 51-6] 57-4] 52-6] 53-2] 56-4] 54-6] 45-2] 44-4 

aN xe 1 “ | 15-4| 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-7] 51-2] 57-9] 48-3] 42-7] 39-2] 40-2] 45-4] 38-51 39-0] 41-0} 40- : : 
Lard, pure..... 2 © | 96-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-6] 73-6] 76-0) 45-2] 44-4] 44-2] 48-6] 50-0] 43-0 te 40 42.0 5 ne 
Eggs, fresh....] 1 doz| 25-7| 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 29-5] 53-6] 64-5] 42-4] 35-0] 32-4] 40-8! 39-0] 40-3] 42-4] 39-4] 37-3] 24-4] 26-1 
Eees, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2| 23-4| 28-4] 28-1| 24-3| 51-0] 56-3] 39-7] 32-8] 28-6] 37-1] 34-7] 36-7] 37-6] 34-8] 33-3] 20-3] 22-1 

casa 6 qts.| 36-6| 39-6| 48-0] 51-6] 52-2| 72-0] 88-2] 79-2) 69-0) 68-4] 69-0] 67-8] 69-6] 70-2] 72-0] 71-4] 63-6) 63-6 
Batter, dairy..| 2 Ib. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0) 53-0] 93-4/121-8] 74-8] 71-4] 69-0] 74-2! 73-6] 74-8] 79-4] 80-4] 64-2] 46-6] 47-2 
a ceream- 

Boh ieces 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 31-9] 52-3] 66-8] 45-3] 43-3} 39-3] 42-7] 41-0] 42-1] 44-6] 44-9] 35-5] 26-8) 27-0 
Cheese, old. ‘ly « | 46-11 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-4] 33-4] 40-8] 35-9] 30-1]§30-3]§31-2] §31-3]§30-9] §33 -0| §33- 1] $31-4|§23-5]§22-9 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7} 17-5] 19-1] 19-7| 30-8] 38-9] 31-7] 26-7/$30-3]§31-2] §31-3]§30-9] $33 -0] §33-1)§31-4)§23 -5/§22-9 
Bread......... 15 “ | 55-5! 58-5] 66-0! 61-5} 64-5/117-0/145-5]121-5]105-0|100-5]117-0|114-0|117-0|115-5]117-0]112- -0| 93-0 
Flour, family. 10 “ | 25-0} 28-01 33-0] 32-0] 37-0] 67-0] 84-0] 64-0] 49-0/§44-0]$57-0) §54-0]$54-0]§52-0) §53-0 -0|§32-0 
Rolled oats... » “ | 18-0 19-5] 21-0] 22-0} 24-0) 40-0] 44-5] 30-5] 28-0] 27-5] 30-5] 29-0] 31-5] 31-5! 32-0 -0} 25-0 
= Sa eaee 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 23-8] 34-0} 19-2] 18-81§20-6)§21-6]§21-8)§21-4)§21-2]§20-6 +6] §18-2 
Beans, hand- 

picked.......12 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 12-2) 33-6] 24-4] 17-0) 17-8] 17-8] 16-8] 16-0] 16-2] 18-2] 23-8 -2) 11-8 
Apples, evapor- 
este 1 « | g-9| 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 13-5] 23-3] 29-5] 20-7] 24-6] 19-7] 20-7) 20-1) 19-3]-21-6] 21-4 -0| 16-9 
Prunes, med- 
eee 1 “ | 411-5! 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-9] 18-1] 27-9] 17-9] 19-9] 18-5] 15-6] 15-9] 14-9] 13-6] 13-9 -O| 11-8 
Sugar, granu- 
fe. i 4 « | 21-6 24-0| 23-6] 24-4] 44-8]100-0] 40-0] 35-6] 49-2] 33-2] 31-6] 32-8] 31-6] 28-4 24-8] 24-8 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0 9-8| 10-8] 11-0] 11-6] 20-6] 46-8] 19-0] 16-6] 23-6] 15-8] 15-0] 15-8] 15-0] 13-6] 12-8) 12-0} 12-0 
Tea, black..... x « | g.9] g.3| 8-7| 8-9] 9-3] 15-2] 16-5] 13-7] 14-1]§16-7]§17-8]§18-0]§17-9] §17-8) §17-6]§14-7/§13-8) $13.7 
Hiss. green... i « | 3.7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-4] 14-5] 17-0] 15-4] 15-5] §16-7|$17-8] §18-0]§17-9)§17-8]$17-6|§14-7]§13-8]§13-7 
eatse i... i «| §.6| 8-8] 8-9] 9-4] 9-5] 11-3] 15-6] 13-7] 13-4) 18-8] 15-2) 15-3} 15-3) 15-1) 15-1) 14-1) 12-3) 12-3 
Potatoes.......| } bag} 24-1| 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 50-3] 89-7/126-9] 59-3] 58-3] 86-8] 70-1) 91-4) 80-1] 63-5) 94-4 4-9] 45-3 
Ree a hent.|. -71) -7] <7]. -8| . 28) <9) 4-3] 120) ) 1-0) Of 2-01 1-0) LO)" 1-0)" 1-0 1-0] 1-0 
Sales $ $ gees sree Tee rs. I's 3 
Al Foods.....|...... 5.48| 5-96| 6-95| 7-34] 7-68/13-41]16-42]11-44/10-44]10-53/10-84]11 -16]10-93]11-08 i: 63 10- "65 8-11] 8- 20 
© Cc. Cc. es c. c G. Cc, c. Cc, © G, c e. c. 
Starch,laundry| 4 !b.}| 2-9 3-1] 3-2| 3-2| 4-7] 5-0) 4-4] 4-0] 4-0) 4-2) 4-2) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 
Bete... 1s2...\eton| 30-5 48-1| 55-0] 53-4] 74-9]110-0]109-1]107-9]108 81103 -5] 105-5] 101-2|101-0|100-2 101-1 
ool bitumin- 

Ty « « | 31.4 36-0| 38-7| 37-6] 59-6| 81-3] 75-3] 69-4] 70-5] 63-3] 63-4) 63-3] 62-7} 62-6 60-6 
Wood, Hae |<ede [39-5 38-8] 42-5} 42-5! 70-7| 82-0] 85-0] 77-3] 80-0] 76-1] 75-3] 75-5] 75-5) 76-6 71-5 
aod: sorte... « « | 99.6 99-4| 30-6| 31-3] 51-9] 64-1] 61-4] 58-5] 59-6] 55-7] 55-4) 56-2) 55-7) 54-9 53-6 
Gaalal.. tgal| 24-0 94-4| 23-7| 23-8] 28-0] 38-3] 32-7] 31-1] 30-4] 30-3] 31-1) 31-2) 31-0] 31-1 28-0 
Fuel and $ $ g 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Bane a rel. 1-50 1-76) 1-91 1°39 2-85| 3-76| 3-64| 3-44] 3-49] 3-29] 3-31] 3-27] 3-26] 3-25] 3-24] 3-18) 3-15 
sisisis/ si) 8 | 8] 318] 8 ) 8 | 8 ) sis) 3) os 

mone + mo..| 2:37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75| 4-81| 4-89] 6-37] 6-86] 6-96) 6-97/ 6-83) 6-87] 6-86) 6-93) 6-98 7-07| 6-93] 6-91 
ees sites. | eee es ee eee a eee Sols eects 

fiTotals.......|......] 9-37/10-50|12-79|14-02|14- 41/21 -20/26-60/21-98)20-88 21- 03124 -05/21-32|21- 11/21. 31/21 -90|21- 01|18-26]18-30 
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AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 











$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83) 6-82} 7-29 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81) 5-26) 5-81) 6-34 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55] 7-04 
De beC swe dene ceess's- 5-15) 5-64) 6-33] 6-87 
BORTATION..€.<6 eases <p 5-01} 5-60} 6-50] 7-20 
Manitoba... .- +... 5-85] 6-19) 7-46] 7-87 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92) 7-86] 8-25 
PRNDOTUA.. 220s cae cee 6-02] 6-50] 8-00) 8-33 
British Columbia....] 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13 

+December only. §Kind most sold. 


+{An allowance for the cost of clothing an 


ONO AIAININISA 
RaOSnHMe awd 
POOSSPoeGem 
aaa 
He CO bo GO GO BY OO bo 09 


ww 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
-97|11-50}10-41]10-88] 10-89] 11-06}10-59)10-98)11-15 ll: 06 
5-38|10-37} 9-32] 9-34] 9-79]10-02] 9-75] 9-73)10-19]10-16 

6-25]11-35]10-33}10- 65] 10-39] 11-20)10-83)10-93/10-94)10-75 





5-54111-16]10-00]10-01]10-27]10-32]10-13}10-20/10-52 


7-24] 11-37|10-27|10-18]10-48]10-39] 10-43] 10-95} 11-53}10-38 
32)12-09)10-76 


6-75]11-29] 9-96/10-28]10-911)11-30}11-12)11- 
6}11-13]12-12]10-74 
0) 12 - 


6§-31/11-21]10-26} 9-98}11-16]10-96)10- 


16 

15 

1 

1 

16-44}11-40]10-41]10-63]10-71]11-20)10-99) 11-13} 11-67 10-53 
1 

1 

1 9 

17-09] 12-33] 11-63} 11-30]12-22}11-90}12-0 


*for electric light and gas see text. 


14 


d sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 


12-93}11-71 


See text. 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 












































































































Beef Pork Bacon 
ES r 2 2 Bo a 2 2 2 
4 6 by ° eh ee = = w TD ty 
LOCALITY 3 8 ee [ 38 BS a & rs 23 aa panes 
=a|24| 82/84/85] dz | ge | Sy | Se4| Ses] Ss | 2g 
es ak 5 Sh ER 4 £3 3g 6a Sen 48 ge 
Lo 30 oe o® oO ao +o Bo waa oe°g oa ma 
eo ca Ta | SG pS es oF BA nw ape nee RG an 
a fq a a Dn > = a MD Q a jon 
cents | cents | cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average) ........ 28-9 | 23-9 | 21-5] 15-2] 11-8] 16-5] 26-0] 24-5] 22-2] 28-9] 33-1] 56-6 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 31-4 | 26-4 | 23-7 | 18-0] 13-8] 13-7] 24-4] 25-9] 23-5] 27-9] 32-0] 56-6 
I= Sy dneyue nent see ee 32-2 | 25-7 | 23-381 18-5] 15-7] 13-5 ]........ 95:5 | | 29-21 = 99-2 | * 130-6 | 57-4 
aS New Glasgow.......... 30-7 | 27-5 | 23-6 | 15-7 | 11-7 | 14-7 | 121-0 | 24-2 |) 93-4 1° 99-37] 30-1 | "55-0 
ae ; 25- 20. ? , 2520) Veen oe 25- : 
Helton 32.5 | 27.8 | 28.0 | 198 | 162 | 16:0'| 97.2 | dei | g09| are | ga4) ara 
aaa VLAN SOE Seren tera eRe apie tlle cence] crea eet coitus: Raat es Perera cemerever= ltakece cesses ates dinn meen | Coster 25-0 25-0 30-0 55-0 
G= Truro tenn tee. RRS RL Velie PR emer nel eRe (Nese pale |e: eeeabag ee Maer ey 93-3 | 29-0] 34:71 58-5 
7—P.l.I.—Charlottetown.| 29-5 | 26-2 | 25-0 | 20-0 | 16-1 Bt) (Sebo 23-5 | 2052 | 98-7 | 32°5"| "450 
New Brunswick (average)...| 33-0 | 26-7 | 25-5 | 16-9] 12-2] 15-6] 26-1] 24-6] 22-2] 27-6] 31-4] 57-0 
8—Monoton OF ah See ae eR 35-0 | 30-0 | 25-0] 15-0] 10-0] 18-0] 25-0] 25-0] 22-7| 27-5] 31-5| 55-0 
Ot Johnston ho ce 34:3 | 26-0 | 25-9] 17-1] 14-6] 15-7] 30-0] 26-2] 22-7] 99. 34: : 
10—Fredericton 37-5 | 25-8 | 31-2] 17-3 | 12.2| 13-0] 923-3] 25.0| 93.3 313 34.7 367 
11—Bathurst... eel 25 Onl 51.0) m20 20m |etS-O0l alo 20) |meene |nean ae 22-0] 20-0]. 22-5] 25-0] 55-0 
Quebec (average)....:.......| 25:7] 22-8 | 22-0] 15-2] 9-9] 11-4] 27-8] 20-2] 19-9] 27-8] 31-2] 58-7 
12—Quebec................ 29-9 | 25-1 | 21-7] 17-4] 10-7] 12-6] 27-4] 22-8] 20-9] 29-6] 33-2] 55-4 
13—Three Rivers.......... 25-0 | 24-3 | 22-2] 15-5 | 10-8} 12-2] 97-0] 17-8] 21-2 | 32-5] 38-0] 57-5 
14—Sherbrooke............ 30-8 | 24-0 | 24-3 | 20-1] 11-4] 12-3] 25-0] 21-7] 20-9] 24-8] 28-9] 59-2 
iS eee ae sina a6 “al 22S ae eo 7-5 8-0] 30-0 7-0] 19-5] 25-0] 30-0] 60-0 
—St. Hyacinthe.......... : : -3.| 18-0] 9-5 | 11-5] 25-0] 16-0] 16-2] 96-5| 32-5'| 58:0 
Suv Ohi ate teaen. rens: 26-6 | 24-5 | 21-2] 12-4] 9-6| 11-4] 29-7] 21-4] 18-2] 31-6] 32-0] 39-0 
sub apeee Miness,:'0 cers a04 dee 20-0 | 18-0 8-0 16-0 30-0 18-0 20-5 28-0 30-0 60-0 
—Montreal............... “0, 2628.94. 118-7) he 7 Bes 2850) ROse5r | O06 Ie 7-0 2043 61-1 
20 ET eRe eae EO Be 24-2 | 21-3] 20-0] 13-5] 9-5| 10-4| 27-7] 93-7] 20-7| 25-4| 97.3 57-9 
Ontario (average)............ 29-3 | 23-9] 21-1] 14-8] 11-7] 17-8] 26-2] 26-5] 22-8] 26-7] 30-6] 57-9 
21—Ottawa, eS Or ee 30-6 | 24-8 | 23-5 | 15-6 | 9-7] 15-5] 26-7] 25-0] 19-3] 97-2] 30-6] 59-2 
ee eel ae 33-2 27-8 27-0 15-2 KDE) SO 25-7| 23-5 | 29-7 |" 34:3 11 ee9 
ae lugstone enn Mere -2| 24.9 . “Tal ened 13-9 | 26-5] 24-6] 19-0] 94.9] 28-3] 54-7 
24—Belleville. .. ..| 23-9 | 20-0 | 22-2 | 14-0 9-7 16-0 25-7 94.9 2 7 
2 22-2 : : 24-9 : ; 4:4] 59-0 
25—Peterboroug -..- 31-0 | 24-1 | 20-6 | 14-3] 11-6] 18-3] 30-0] 928-5 lnoee: 5 
g 2 2 . : Dee eee 25-8 | 29-4 : 
26—Oshawa Teoh Ge NAT OB. 31-0 | 26-6 | 20-8 | 14-5) 12-7 || 21-4)........ 27-1) 31:3 | 33-2} 35-1 aod 
27—Orillia Bk ELE Se 27-7 | 22-8} 19-3 | 16-2] 11-3] 20-0] 25-0] 29-0] 29-5] 25-3] 929-0] 60-0 
ee De ee 31-4 ae au 14-4 | 13-8 17-6 | 27-1] 26-8] 24-3)] 99-8 |" 38-5 | “Gio 
—Niag lista eens 2-2 | 26-6 | 24-4] 19-6 | 11-6] 20-9]...~... 29-0] 23-6] 26-6] 30-5 : 
ae Sucre reer 28-4 | 23-6 | 21-9 | 14-7 | 10-3 L719 | eee 27-8 20-0 23-3 26-8 58.8 
Cer a 31-7 | 25-41 23-8] 16-9] 14-0] 19-5] 296-0] 28-5]....... 25-9} 30-9] 59-5 
Se CEG gags Brot 29-0 | 23-8 | 20-7 | 14-6 | 11-1 16-6 | 26-7] 25-41 93-0] 925-9] 29-8] 57-1 
Be_ceainie sean ante oe a aly ibs 13.26) |e 9231 | tae ee 29). 0/15 52820)I| er 27-2.lll eeiS0-'70 |r Sen 
St 29-2 | 24-0 | 20-2 -1}.12-7] 18-2] 95-0] 24-0] 25-0] 94. 29- : 
oy aed 95-6} 22-5 | 16-7 | 12-9] 10-4 16-1 25-00 26ro le Eee 58.5 on 58.3 
anu ies ae a ie 4-9 11-8 72 8 dl ie ame oe 22-5 | 623-0), | 23d! |) az oll maya 
ms 7 | 23. . 4. 1- 18:74) (OKs o7eo |e meen 25- 2 ao 
38—London 29-4 | 24-8 | 21-5 | 14-3 | 10-2 16-7 | 24-0] 27-9 20-0 3.4 30. He 
39—St. Thomas te : 6 0| ° 59-1 
40—Chath te 27-1 | 22-9 | 19-4 | 14-5] 18-2] 17-0] 93-5] 98-3]........ 27-5.| 180-31) 504 
40= Chatham... 26-3 21-3 0.9 14-2] 9-4) 20-7] 26-7] 925-4] 99-9] 94.3] 97.5] 57-8 
Windsor... 28- 4119-4) 14-3 | 11-8] 17-2) 98-0] 99.4 1........ 25- 28-4 : 
ee ee Prater ovteedsverere Ae ae an oe ae fi 96-7 26-0 99.9 oa oo ae 
ae id... 27+ “DA, 19% 2. ge’ : 25:01) 42820). 620-01) oa" 27-2 6-7 
Gee eyes gre |b eDiets ASnbs tela) Ae Lay 2a) Wa6 8 21.5; 20-3| 97.7) 30.0] B56 
Me reece sesishesoisleic : 5. ok : re DiS) eee ae 27-5 94. f 2 * 
ree vient eens eees 30-0 | 25-7 | 18-0] 15-0] 14:5 ]........[.000002) 08:2| 24:3) 281| 33-7| $5.0 
GE oe Aes ee 29-0 | 24-0 | 20-0 | 14-5] 11-2] 21-0]... ° 29-0] 25-0] 28-0] 31-4] 55-4 
40-—Port Arthur 2 | 2278) | 28-8. | 19d | 14-7) 10-6] 47-7 |” 23-0 | 25-8 |* 55-0 | 96.8 +80-5 | Bae 
S Era udeesmeneneincn| 270) 22-0) |) 19+6)|" 16-01) 1249 || 45-2), 20.0) so6sa |) oR 28- 4s 7: 
nae eka en 30-0 | 24.2 | 23-4 | 16-3 1 13-5 17-6 | 296.7 |. 97.61. nb}. 2s ale ard leas 
anitoba (average ; el aoe ‘ ; ; le al: 24- 33- 71 59-0 
$1—Winnipeg. =~ ajeieertosrers oes ae te tes a a ae cole 20-4 27-0 31-8 55-9 
BUinGice a, ween 24-0 | 18-8 | 17-9] 13-6] 10-3] 14-9] 91-5 | 19-6 19-0 361 32.2 56.6 
“atchewan (average)... 26-4 | 21-2] 18-5 | 13-4] 10-9] 14-7] 22 : : 7-0 
Oda epinaeeeye tay Chere 25-8 4 A 8 20-2 16-7 32-5 37-0 53-4 
Pepe Mine 25-8 | 20-5 | 17-3 | 11-9] 10-6] 13-4] 99-7] 49.4 15-01} (30:1) B2-8h 1 53r9 
edie ee 25-0 | 20:0 | 19-0] 13-7 | 10-6 15-0] 25-0] 21-5] 20-0| 38-0] 40-0] 51-9 
ie steeeeeesese+-1 95-3 | 20-3 | 19-5 | 14-1] 10-8 14-5] 99.7 ; ; 2. 
66—Moose Jaw... ses... 99.3 19-3 15-0 32:3 39-1 51:3 
Alb 3 | 28-9 | 18-2 | 13-7] 11-4] 16-0] 920-9] 30. : : 
erta (average)............ 26-6 | 21-4 8]... ... 29-5 36-0 57-7 
sie Melichetisit 1k 2 41-4} 18-4 | 13-8 | 10-6] 15-6] 22-3] 20-4] 20-2] 31-5] 37-4] 54-5 
58D 25-0 | 19-2] 17-7 | 13-4] 10-4] 14-2] 29.5 19-2 , 
rumhelleryn. eset 25-0 | 19-0 | 15-0 | 14 at 23-0 34-0 39-5 53-8 
O9——Bidimomtonsry occ sc 25-8 | 21-9 | 19-5 he a8 13-5 29-0 18-0 15-0 25-3 30:0 49-3 
60—Calgary Bolerathersictartenetctee 28.3 99.7 19-6 ee iors 16:5 21-6 20-4 22.3 33-5 37-8 50-2 
pi Mieenbrics Fame aa ey 3:8 | 13-1], 17-9) 28-6] 23-9] 20-5 | 34-0] 38-3) 59.3 
Briveh Cowmbis Gicrage) | 5 | AE 8 | 208 Z| EY wee] geo] aor). ne 
Seen Te on Be ; a . . - 26-8 | 26-1] 36-8] 41-9] 55-7 
8 Nelson 32:0 | 98-01 25-0 | 160 / Wa fe |. co| REO | BRO] BO] ato] $8-0 
Trail) é 2 : 2 27 AR ere ial Reet 25. . 30- ig , 
Ge New Westhunsiebin 2! BOs a 22-5 | 18-1] 16-0) 22-0] 30-0] 28.5] 97-5 30.8 eh she 
Ria Vencinerte, < Ses ale 22°3| 16-38 | 15-0} 21-3) 23-5 || 95-0 28-37) 36:1 | 40-9 | Bao 
Bey a ee 12 285 21-4 | 1467) 15-0 2d | 8-0] 995-35 0g. 1 38-91. aig 6: 
I 31-7 | 24-9 | 29-3 | 15.2 | 13-5] 2 35.4 ; oer 
G8 =Nanaimo) . sess. ds: 25 8.4 ae 20-8 24-6 22-6 35-4 38-8 55-1 
G0 Princes Rupert ay are 25-8 | 18-0) 17-6] 24-6] 30-8] 27-0] 25-0] 40-3) 44-8] 58.9 
see eees 2. ‘0 } 23-0) 16-1] 13-7} 22-8] 30-7] 30-6] 20-7] 49-4] 45.51 56-2 


Sao ; ; es SES aaa 
a Price per single quart higher, b Price in bulk lower, 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1931 
Fish Eggs Butter 
2 a” g — oD & fo 
a a 3 os $.5 "Ss a0 3 a. = 
3| ® & el fomerlas fei) 4 Poae lies Sy les ~8 
a8.) E ‘EN 2 Ss ago") £8 | Bex finesy| Os | 3° pe. 
as Ros RO cro, Ss 3 . 32 BROS | of HS ef 3! ie 9 bi ew 
fa o:8 os 6a2 ae Ipo-8|] &- ~o9 [ET a] AS -22 mee 
Ses |i He | Se oes | ee leeeel os | dus esse) we | Pay | SF 
eect |e Sa |558] 6h |88os) §a | ea lsaua) SA | saa] Sa 
= nD w nm ey 5 4 Fy oD = A oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
29-3 29-0 29-1 14-3 26-1 22-1 10-6 23-6 27-0 
911k Aen os 22-3 15-2 31-3 26-4 10-5 24-1 29-4 
Wid| beeches sor 20-1 13-5 32-6 26-9 110-13 24-5 28-1] 1 
eA NS Sikes is 21:5 14:6 32 25-9 |b 11 23 29-4 | 2 
b Meads 28-4 15-3 30 25-5 9 26-2 30-4 | 3 
* Di |b alesctss 20-2 16-6 31-4 26-5 Ja 12-5 20 29 4 
Seen eo | 8, sie as 15 30 LAAN ae 10 25 30 5 
Bat tes 33 21-1 16:3 32 27-4 ja 9 25-7 29-71 6 
“BN Abtes 3s 39-4 16M cc eee s 19-8 | 9-10 25-3 Ohet h 7 
5 16-5 31-5 14.1 29-1 24-8 10-9 24-1 27-2 
7-8 16 27-1 14-6 30:3 24-6 |10-12 22-4 27:3 | 8 
7:3 15-5 33-9 12-2 29-7 24-2 }a 12-5 25-4 28-6 | 9 
18 33-5 15-6 27-4 25-7 10 24-6 27-9 |10 
Hh We Pees & oleae ee le eee, Oe lle wares 3 eae LO) Wale etme 25 11 
2 20-6 24-1 15-1 26-6 23-1 9-2 22-3 24-9 
BA Ne cee ec leisk Soins] oeMictes 2s 20-7 23-3 15-9 27-7 22-6 |b 12 21:5 24-5 |12 
beh AS. a dete: 25-6 18-3 26 23-9 |b 10 ees 24-8 |13 
<7 '|P oeeSe 24-4 13 26-7 24-lla 9-1 20-5 24-7 114 
BEE: Sell Meena Ie meer aie 25 15-5 23-8 22: Maser eae era 24-6 J15 
Bios | Saeeans 22-7 14-6 24-8 23-3 |b 6 23 25-1 |16 
18 20-8 13-9 27-9 22-5 |b 7 24 24-4 117 
bse I) oe cai. t eae ts 22 20-4 16 24-3 23-3 8 22 25 18 
21-6 29-6 14-4 31-1 24-9 }10-11 25:5 27-2 119 
Bs Bel iaeo et 3% « 25 14-1 27-2 20-9 |b 11 19-7 24-2 120 
1 19-4 30-4 13-6 24-8 21-7 10-6 23°8 26-5 
5 19-3 31-6 13-9 27-8 20-2 11 24 25-5 |21 
1 27-3 15-1 2258) Wha beat 8:7 | ee eee 25-6 122 
‘7 18 29-1 13 24-7 23 10 20 25-1 123 
PrP NEAR teins ates. ct oede SIIB, otecs eroter sf Rees ete ee 27-7 15-1 21-7 19-7 7°8 27-4 45-8 124 
DEM oe store | Bate scte tere | Neeeds atone Bye 17 22-9 19-8 10 22-3 25:7 125 
Be ce evs 32-1 15-5 24-9 23-4 |a-b10-5 25-5 23:2 |26 
ROG Oe ici [8 cree fe | MACME ee ofl 29-4 13-1 24-6 24-4 10 24-1 27-9 127 
ee 15 34-4 13-5 27-6 22-8 11 23°3 27:3 |28 
7 20 35:8 12-9 20e se ieeee. 11 24 27-3 |29 
35-9 12-1 26-2 23-1 11 25 26-5 |30 
36-3 12-9 24-8 21-1 11 26 26-7 |31 
27-7 11:9 24-1 21-9 |b 11 25:6 26-5 |32 
32-4 13-5 22-7 20-4 Ja 11-8 23 26-4 133 
33-7 10-9 24°5 22-3 10 24 26-7 [34 
26 11-2 23 20-2 11 22-8 26 35 
32 11:3 19 17 9 23 25-7 136 
29-4 13-3 21-5 18-7 10 23-5 26 37 
Boe tale lataeear asc 31-7 12 22°6 19-8 9 23:3 25-9 138 
21-5 35-6 18-7 22-3 19-4 10 27-2 27-5 139 
Sat ce aes 25 10-8 19-2 16-4 10 24-2 26°7 140 
Rae ce sail linotveen He 20 33-5 11:3 25 22-2 11 25 26-9 | 41 
Bee Eee, fail dave cteeatalo i Aaa 34-6 13:6 22 18 10 23-3 26-5 142 
Bad: ee 27-5 11-4 18-5 17:5 10 20 25 43 
Betas dl ayec eg bs 23 30 14:8 27:4 meh 11 22 25-6 144 
Bi ai s\| Mic. cera ll aeeerde ae 3 21-8 14-8 29 24-9 13 re keeress 27-9 145 
babpeees 23-4 15-7 30°5 25-8 ja 12-5 25 26-6 {46 
22 20-4 17:5 31-4 DOWB | 14 Oe eer eee 27:1 |47 
Bc rector See 32-4 15:3 29-2 25:5 11 23-7 26°9 148 
Sonos 36-7 14:8 27-8 23-5 ja 11-1 22-5 26°4 149 
5D | aaeers 2 28-3 14-6 28-9 26-4 Ja 11-1 24 27-8 150 
3 16-8 32°3 11-8 23°8 18:5 10-5 20-2 26-0 
5 ied. 32 11:5 24-2 19-2 il 20-7 26-6 151 
16°5 32-6 12 23-4 17:8 10 19:7 25-1 [52 
4-2 21-5 26-5 13:5 29-6 16-7 11-1 20-1 25-6 
21 32-6 edt Was were 17-3 |11-12 22-5 25-1 153 
“5 20 20-4 14-2 22-3 18-4 10 21-6 28-6 154 
21:5 21-3 13-8 20°4 15-9 11 21-2 24-1 155 
L fest ged Is Oakey det 23-5 31-6 13-8 19 15 12 15 24-4 156 
5 21-6 29-9 14-5 a4-7 19-2 9-8 21:3 27-7 
7) 20 24-7 15 24-7 18-3 10 19-4 30-4 157 
ee 20 Aa tame si 15 19-5 16-4 11 17-6 26+4 158 
20-8 22-9 14:5 24 17:8 10 20:2 25-4 159 
ce ies dere eo =i gees en, 21-5 35-8 13-8 25:8 20-6 10 25 28 60 
25-5 36-2 14-3 29°5 23 8 24-1 28°4 161 
23°2 21-2 31-8 15:9 29-2 24-4 12-4 27-6 39-0 
23-3 25 35 15 30 25 a 12-5 25 30-6 162 
24-2 22 28-8 15-8 32:1 27-8 ja 14-3 30 30-4 163 
21:3 31-7 18-5 33°4 28:7 ja 14:3 27°5 30-4 164 
19-3 27 15-1 25-7 22 a 8:3 27-7 28-9 |65 
20-1 17:9 31-6 14-4 26-5 21-3 ja 8:3 27-9 29 66 
23-2 20-2 29-6 14-2 27-4 23 a 14-3 29:3 32:2 167 
aa dcallieat seme ole 33 15-8 26 23-5 ja 12-5 25 30 = 168 
22-5 23 37°9 18-5 32-4 24-2 ja 14:3 28-5 28-8 |69 
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2.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Canned Vegetables 
















a 8 3 53 g I 
g 3 A Sic SONS on eee g 
cael Eels eabeea ie. (eae g2) 8 | gg 
Locality fe | 3 3 soe ee Son (Pas) | eet) see ee 
Sri lbes lbs Nese Peee ues) da sani sein 
o— oo 62 “ge)| 3= oa 3% ao hie om 
$2 | es] s¢ [see] 85 | es | 3 Ee | #2 | &S 
e ea rS a Cac on Sa aa 3 eo 5 
5 ral B eo er & a 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
r 5 13 
Dominion (average)................. 22-9 ]a 6-2] 16-9 3-2 5-0 mat 7 5 ee Me 1B ; 
Nova Scotia (average)........... sel) | 2259 6-9 16-1 3-6 5-0 : idee 14 11.4 13.8 
= Sydney ssanantdecagccke tse volt wel Ue3\|\ ete 3-4 5 8-5 gle Pela Ae ee 
2—New Glasgow.............. -| 22-4 16-7-7:3 16-3 3-4 4-7 8-9 2 ine a 14 
8—Amberst........-000cc0e eee --{ 22:5 | 9 67 | 15 3-5] 5 9 12 gO AGS leeeaee 
4—Halifax.... ae | 24-1] 6-7] 17-4] 3-6] 5-3] 9-3] 138-3] 14- seal tase 
5—Windsor..2. 2.2.1... .| 25 |6-7-7-3 | 15 3-8] 5 7 10 15 ese 
GS Trurotep get. « .oe. 5 2B eT || ASST) S81 G8) Ok er 168 10 ioe 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown -|| 25 | \6-727-3 |) 920 3-5 5-3) 10, ey eto es eee 
Nee ree ll Sits (ees lease |b belie ae eed ise tl rear erate 
bgsent joiner a4) 73] wm | $3) 6) sr] is] 132) 90) 105 
l0—Bredericton..)45...a6.. 4 Benes e 22-5 |6-7-7:3 16-8 3-6 4-7 8-7 14-1 a6 tf 
ii Bathurstecen dospaeenese oe 20 OPE Neat sitar 3-5 4 10 13 oe eS eens 
Quebee (average)............... sp pee é : a a ae ae iy is a 8 
eee UCD OG rammtreyaide'si-fela rer aiete as 5 2 ; 3 ¢ ae rc 
erecta ta er: | 23-6] 4-4-7] 16-6] 3-9] 5 ore Tih dae 1th otad | Ue apepal ieee 
=e wach Role(s oath Seo ine 5 Le a oe a a i ial aaie 
ieee pei oe wo] ee] we] 26} ga] a4] | ios} al as 
Meer OMtr OLMIS Mette ota ait Re tttaio +6 4-7-5 : : g = 
Lanes (MINES ore Pevesaicitsattioleerere 18 4-3 14-5 3-4 5 6-3 tt ; 10-9 ee ag 5 
19——Montrealir se cen aeecinece eters 21 6-6-7 17°3 3-7 5 9-2 11-2 11-1 5 oe 
Ue ELUNE lalate oe foe stot eta Rie ec 18-5 4-7-6 14-4 3-4 5 8 11:5 10 5 ee oe 
Ontario (average)................... 22-7 57 16-4 2-9 5-0 9-9 12-2 | | 12- ae ie 
Cle OCA WAce ay eric. oe coe 25:3 |5-3-7-3 17:5 3-8 5-3 10-5 11-6 11-7 ‘ er 
Pies DROCKWallovenceta ay acetals 19 4-5-5-1 14-3 3 4-8 10-3 12-2 11:8 11 5 oe 
eo — KONEStON eo ae acca oeeeen 20 5-3 15-3 3-1 5-2 10-1 12-4 11-6 10- i. 
24——Bellovillose a. (gases a eons 22-5 5 15:7 2-7 5 10-7 11-9 10-8 10 5 ioe 
25—Peterborough.............0+0+- 20 4-7 15-6 2-9 4-4 9-9 12-1 12 10- 13-2 
26 Os haw anemic den cys tices. 28-5 6-6°7 15 2-6 5-7 10-7 11-2 12-5 10-6 13-6 
Omer ONAL Seem tese aire ayto, ec e 21 5-3-6 17-7 3-1 4-2 10-6 12-5 12-3 10-5 13-1 
oe OTONGO Sete can ee OeeTe 26:5 |6-7-7-3 17-6 3-1 5-1 9-8 11-2 12-9 11-3 13-3 
20--Niagara Halls.,,.. das cscs. 23-6 6-7 18 3 5 8-8 12-2 11:8 10-6 13-3 
30—pt. Catharinesh.....co....sccne.: 20:5 5-3 16-4 2-8 4-8 9-7 12-7 11-9 11-7 12-8 
Sloe am il toner. ccin Nee sche ene: 29-6 |5-3-6-7 17-5 2-8 4-8 10-4 10:9 12-2 10-1 13-4 
ome SVeanitt Or cles eae eee ae ee 25-3 |4-7-6-7 16-1 2-4 4-6 10-4 11-5 11-6 10-1 12-4 
Some CAL Lachine Cite eo Patshot ancient bsrespeteis 27:6 6 17:3 2:8 4-6 10:4 12-2 13-4 10-4 12-8 
See UeLD Heemee cite nae aoe eon 22-7 5-3 17-8 2-7 4-8 10 11-8 11:8 11-1 13-1 
Boa Kauchonehen phe ae. eeeeeiee 22 6 17-4 2-5 5-1 9-9 11-9 12-4 ll 12-4 
386—Woodstock.......... ob 23 4-5-3 15 2-4 4-5 9-5 11 12-6 10-7 12-9 
37—Stratford........ ae 22-1 6 17 2:6 4-8 10-4 11:3 13-2 11-2 12-8 
388—London...... 23-1 5-3-6 17-7 2:6 4-5 9-5 11-4 12-2 10-9 12-1 
Beh, AM oraecNee Aba Gab aage oat 22-2 5-3 17-7 2-6 4-8 9-9 13-3 13:5 11-6 13-5 
4 Ore neavphermisae nee sive cn aeceeime 21°6 |4-7-5-3 16-3 2-9 5-7 9-8 13-7 12 11-8 12-5 
At WiInGS OTe no hrc ekseeening 21-4 |6-7-7-3 16-8 2-4 4-5 9-1 13-4 12-1 10:6 12-2 
a ATI emer cee tonic ae heme 25-1 5:3 15-7 2°5 5 9-6 12 13-3 12-2 13-6 
A23—- Owen OOUundn.agnen tase voce: 18-5 5-3-6 17:5 2:5 4-2 9-3 11-3 11:5 10 12-9 
44-——Norbhy Baya ack. «cates cae cueein 18-3 5:3 15 3-6 5 10:2 12-6 12-8 10:3 12-3 
AD SUG OUILY eer is cite nia snr: 22-8 6-6-7 15-5 3-8 6 8 15-6 12-2 10-5 13-4 
AGODA twain bob cet caeon ante. 21-3 6 15-7 3-4 5 9-7 14-5 13 10-4 14 
fee ODTTUUNS wre ierobiete Atajsceteme eran: 22 6-7 14-7 3-6 6-3 9-3 10-9 13-7 12-2 14:1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 20-8 6 15-8 3-6 5-2 10:3 12-8 12-9 11:3 12-9 
40 POrusATGhUr Me ean odie ote. 22-3 5:3 16°6 3-2 5-2 9-9 11-7 12:6 10-6 12-7 
DCm Ori Walliamen entice 21-8 5:3 15:8 3-4 5-4 9-1 10-7 12-1 10-9 12-6 
Manitoba (average)................. 22-2 5-9 15-8 34 5-2 10-7 11-3 14-6 12-8 15-0 
Dil WilDMI DOE saree in aehicscteiee ara: 22-9 5-6-6 15:8 3 5-1 10 11 14:5 12-6 14-4 
Deen STAN OWsmmscee sce eaten 21-4 |5-6-6-2 |........ 3-2 5-3 11:4 11-6 14-7 12-9 15-5 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 24-6 6:3] 18-6 3-1 4-8 97) WS] 14.9] 18-5] 15-3 
Doe VOL ING mrexely ioe enor: oil aie aveers 22-7 5-6-7 18 3 5 10-2 10-8 14:5 11-4 14-8 
D4 ErINCOLAUDELtsst,..ncenccchnane. 28-7 5:7 20 3-1 4-7 9-2 11-2 14:6 13-7 14-4 
DO=—-NASKALOONGR ata een societies 23.3 6-7 17:5 3-1 4.8 10-1 10-9 14-4 14 15-6 
OO sE MOOSE AW kessctinceiecudhedann. 23-7 6-7 19 Sadi |aee vere 9-1 12-2 15-9 15 16-5 
Alberta (average)................... 24.3 6-7 16-6 34 4-6 9-0 10-7 13-9 13-3 15-5 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 25 |5-7-6-3| 15-7 3-2 5-2 9 10-5) 14-2] 14 15-2 
OS—- Drumheller Mec ter scislincnne: 22-2 7-4 15 3 4 9-1 11-9 14-1 13 16-3 
59—Edmonton..........000ss0000. 230 |b G27 |) alized 3 4:5 7-6 9 13 12-5] 14-7 
G0 Calbarye cman ohn enmectan 27-2 | 5-6-7 16-7 3 5 9-9 10-4 14:3 14-2 16-4 
61—Lethbridge.................... 24 16-3-8-3| 17-7 3-3 4.5 9-61 11-5) 013-018 oem lee thet 
British Columbia (average) re 26-9 7.4 19:5 3.5 5-4 74 8-1 14-2 13-3 16-0 
62—Fernie........... Seod| Wie 71) 45 3-4 5 8-2 9-4] 14-8] 15-3] 18-1 
63 Nelsondin ce: os hac cite oath aoe 29-3 8-3] 17 3-6 5 7-8 8-3] 14 16 15-5 
Grail oeanccch gatec et eee 25 6:3 | 16-5 3-5 4-6 7-4 8 13-3 | 12-5) 17.7 
65—New Westminster 26 6-3 | 21-8 3-5 4:7 6-3 72) 14-4] 12-8] 14.7 
66—Vancouver........-....c0cee.., 24-9 6-3] 23-5 3-4 5 6-6 oO} 412-8) |) B14) pee 
G7 —aVictonianne cc dtaccen nies 27-5 8-3] 19-6 3-5 6-2 5-8 7-6 |) 18-1 |) 13-3 |) (74-8 
68—Nanaimo............. 31:6 8-3] 29.5 3-5 7-4 8-1 9-8] 15 12-9] 16-3 
69—Prince Rupert 25-4 8-3! 20 3-6 5:4 6-2 72) 16-2" 1-4" 45.4 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 


b Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7e. or 20 for $1.00. c Old potatoes. 
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e Potatoes Apples = 
s a. a ta me @ 
a | gs j 2 ie. = : g g 
E BS a eae oe i Fs as 5g 5 
as tee ae go pois a0 2 os 9 Fe = 
bd apes - e S 5 & ® $e a oe 3g Oe at 
Be Bees be al egies Seen) Se) os (eS =a s)| aS. 
oe gee Ss 12 ee on gs B25 ag x go “am me 
Rood 26 = “aS Seg aN ‘E10 & > Hs aa Be AB 
oon aR 5 5 2a Ex) Ea sot 5 8a an aa 62 
A 3 4 om Fy cs} oY ea o & Oo = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
3-9 6-6 | 1-359 29-7 24-1 16-9 11-8 15-6 17-2 66-1 23°8 55-4 41-1 
a-4 6-5 | 1-563 41-1 27-0 14-2 11-2 15-0 15-8 62-3 24-1 56-9 38-3 
5-3 7-1 2-00 AGO UR j. sens 14-2 12-6 14-6 17-3 65 DOB saan eee 40 il 
5-3 6-5 1-625 56-2 29 12-7 12-5 14-9 14-5 59 22-2 55 36 2 
5-8 7-8 | ¢-75_ ADs Bleck cee Pee aes 10 15 U5) ) le deactettes 27-5 Din) INAARS ee ore 3 
5-8 5-7 1-875 46 25 15 11-7 15-1 17-5 65 23-8 54-5 39 4 
5 5 1-125 20h ME. ce acta | ea az oe 10 15 15? | |||. peace ins Bi tl fess a scien oe 5 
a 6-8 | 2-00 STAD bak abet 14-8 10-4 15-2 15-7 60 25 53 38 6 
6-5 8 1:25 D5 Ro Mista sisvatel-llstsicetietes 11-5 14-3 1G*3. |. Seer. DiS Gee tts eters 40 7 
5-2 6-1 +635 SSsSaleence ce: 15-3 1i-9 14-5 15-8 67-5 22°2 53°6 40-4 
5-2 6-2) oc-67 BOAT NE acto anes 15-5 10:8 14-6 16-2 70 25-1 53-3 43-5 | 8 
4-6 See Prater SO ieee ee 14-5 10-5 14-3 14-7 65 22-7 52-5 37 9 
6 6 c-60 2B 50 Ae cesses. 16 13-2 14-9 T= 2) |. aetetee acts 20-9 55 43 10 
5 A ce IE << SRO A sles 15 13 14 15), Se eae. 20) -\s..neee tere 3811 
5-3 6-9) 1-139 23-4 27-0 16-8 11-5 16-0 16-0 70-4 24-9 57-2 40-4 
5-8 7-5 1-152 DEB alesioce «oc 15-8 12-9 15-2 14-2 73:3 24 64-8 40-1 ]12 
5-4 7-1 1-19 Oe ANE ciclo kes 19-3 12 17-6 15) | [eee 23° Giclees 41-3 [13 
Aisi 6-7 1-27 2b OM Etect. a 16-4 10-6 16-1 74a 5 Ss 25 67 39-6 {14 
Oe. 8 1-00 90-2 | .ceee eer 17 10 15 1422 eee eet 26) | eee ee 47-5 |15 
5-5 6-3 90 BOS Week 3 a:s 17-7 12:7 17:3 15:3) [ec 22h Diol Ma sace sete 40-4 |16 
5-3 6-8 888 OT SAA Sete, 5.28 | asec 16 16:5 Oy PEER: vee Sure Sie opts si|2o ae eeeeete 388/17 
5-5 7:4 1-62 29 Ball ss pest 15 10 16 13:6 67:5 25 50 41-7 |18 
5-7 6-1 925 18-1 30-6 16 13 16-2 1G leet 24-7 51 37-8 |19 
4-8 6-4] 1-31 25 23 +3 16-9 11-9 13-8 i7i=)9. || ieee See ee 21-6 53 37-3 |20 
5-7 6-2 | 1-294 27-5 23-5 17-1 12-0 15-4 17-8 65-6 23-2 54-5 38-0 
5-9 7-4 1-25 26-4 29-3 15-5 12-3 15-5 18-7 75 24-1 52°5 38-4 |21 
5-4 8 1-41 BDAB Mess ese-ctelallesaletioe'e 14-5 15 16-5) |bioe aeeeee 21 59-3 40 122 
5 7 1-37 26-8 ibn tes: seetatets 11 15-7 17-8 75 22-6 53-8 39-9 123 
5-9 5 1-42 27-5 Bt. Wa. 13 15-4 18-5 70 20-4 59-5 38-2 |24 
5-1 7-9 1-00 20-4 DM ort Wee eines 10-8 15-6 16:5 61-7 24 56°5 36 (|25 
6 7-4 1-036 22-5 20 bibs. ater 11-1 16 18-2 57-5 23 66-7 37°7 126 
6-3 6-3 1-32 28-6 20 OURS ceo: 12-6 16-9 TSe'b, || Ryerss see 26-5 56 SEQ 27. 
6-2 5-7 1-18 25-7 PAL ey al Rye wee as 12-2 15 17-2 73 21-7 54-8 36-4 |28 
5:3 5-3 1-21 DB AAs, 2 ceo 0 5 Ores /eteictes 10 16-8 17-8 77 22-7 65 39-8 [29 
5-3 5-4 1-22 25-2 28 OES seek 12-7 15-6 16-8 65-3 22-8 52-7 37-8 |30 
6 5-5 1-094 26 20: Nes ecetss 10-6 15-1 17 64 23-1 53 3781 
6-5 5-8 | 1-20 22-2 20 Piaecleaet 11-2 15-7 16-8 60 22-9 54 35-7 [32 
5-8 5-7 1-19 26-4 20 Wee det <.- 13-6 15 TSE tee. tsi ae 20-4 53-5 85-4 [33 
5 5-9 1-25 24-1 260 Wie. ateaer 10-4 14-6 16:6 liga. d/can 20-8 57 35-5 134 
5-9 5-4 1-11 220 Weasce. «dle one 12-5 15-4 D723: MN tees oleae 21-3 60 35-3 1385 
5 4-5 -95 ADSb tee 66 SARS see t 12-3 14-6 16:5 are deece ane | ese ihe 35-7 136 
6 6-5 1-02 21-2 DY ele eh Nee 11-8 15-7 Tieih ate gensaes 23-2 49 39-9 [37 
5-4 6 892 17-3 2B iP Mba. cae 12-3 14-5 16:8: aoe Ronee 22-2 60 36°7 38 
5-7 4-8] 1-02 21-8 10" Sie eee. 11-1 14-8 17-6 60 24-7 42:5 38 = [39 
4-5 3-5 937 1822 We Sebel leee oles 10-8 14-4 Tb 7 |e Rete. 246 47 35-5 |40 
4-7 4-6 90 17 1G! AG sess 12-5 14-5 NG? let aed-aioete DD: Dil \cteertersrs ote 36-2 |41 
6 4-6 1-04 19-6 20 Beh Gees 11-5 15 168: |. Sa Aes. Dat bale eee 34-2 |42 
5 5-5 1-25 DS TM tere aye eiatelall Maleeteterst= 10 16 17-7 50 22-7 45 35 7 |43 
5-8 7 1- 11-7 14-6 19 56-3 23-2 55 42-6 144 
5-3 8-4 1- 13-1 16-8 20-6 69-6 26-2 58°3 40 145 
7°2 6-9 | 2- 13 16-4 20-5 68 +2 24 60 41 146 
7-8 7:8 1- 15 15-8 18-7 73°7 24-8 51-2 44-5 |47 
5-7 6-4 1- 12-6 15-8 20 69 25:8 49-6 40 1/48 
5-7 8-5] 2- 11-9 14-9 18-7 60-2 23-8 51-4 39-3 149 
5°38 7-7) 2- 12:7 14-9 19 60-8 22-8 49-5 40 150 
6-0 7-41 1-83 12-2 16-5 18-9 66-3 24-7 55-9 43-0 
7 6-9 1- 11-2 16 18-1 61-9 22:8 48-1 42 |51 
5 7-8 1- 13-2 17 19-6 70-6 26-5 63-6 44- 152 
6-7 8-7 | 1-471 12-6 17-5 19-4 68-2 24-9 55-9 47-9 
7 8-6] 1-95 11:6 16-6 18-8 70 25-2 54°3 47-6 153 
8-7 9-7 |c-66-7 14-2 20-3 20 69-2 25 55-8 50 (54 
6 8-5 1-61 : 12-1 16-1 19-2 68-3 24-6 58-4 47-9 |55 
5-2 8-1 1-655 B38 oll Wh. shane 20 12-3 16-9 19-4 65-2 24-6 55 46-2 156 
6-3 6-5 | 1-756 33-8 Wee de: 16-8 11-5 16-5 17-9 66-4 23°8 56-6 49-1 
7:7 7-2) 2-325 B02 cia te 18°5 11-8 17-3 19-2 67-7 25-1 60 50 = |57 
6:3 7 1-764 AQ si6 Metacafe dete 17-7 11-6 16-9 17-5 69 23-5 60 51 (58 
5-6 6 1-531 Qe a. aorsis 16-6 10-7 15-6 17-8 64-4 23 52-4 47-5 159 
6-4 6-5 1:48 D835 A Bacsjsraratele 15 11-5 15-7 17-2 65-4 23-4 53-8 46-9 |60 
5-4 5-9 1-68 BAAN cede 16:3 11-7 17-1 17-9 65-6 24-2 56-7 50 (|61 
7-4 6-5 | 1-474 022i te crererates= 20-0 11-2 15-6 16-0 66-3 24-7 55-9 46-5 
8-5 Uf. 1-64 AA ee aeeeserete| Cis elie ietole 14-2 17°5 18-3 75 25-6 65 50 . 162 
7-9 7-41 2-06 BOe SA Mea sacidl lois aysieccbets 10-1 15-5 18 vy 26 59-5 49 163 
8 7-1} 2-025 SDs Sil ease 22-5 10-3 15 15-8 65 25 53°3 48-3 164 
6-6 6:3 -951 LOT ee ceetsrnisr- 20 10-1 15-2 14-6 60 24-4 51-1 42-9 165 
6:2 5-4 -915 DO eB Al Rreceteyssap 5:7 14-5 10:6 14:5 14-4 59 23 61:3 41:7 166 
6-8 6-1 1-244 DUDA rcras ote 20-7 10 15-3 14-9 60-3 24-1 50°3 45 |67 
8-3 7 1-57 SASS rtaeiaral lyre estes 12 16 16 72 25 62:8 48-3 |68 
7 6 1-385 AY et cttacsasiates 22-5 12 15-7 16 68 24-8 53-7 46-7 |69 
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3.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING — 

















































































Sugar — p Z B 
ies Hal geet sere s 5 be 
e a es & pate x AI 
£.) sz lo) beg ek So Seek e ce | eeae 8 
Locality ge eke’ Me) ised oem oe Bi eee he z SE 2 
oa eso ees 5 = M5 ie 3 ™ 
Be.o| ap sao .5 |e] ape Badal oe Ale “loci! a6 Ole aes a8 
BoTl|BSS| o= Se | Laoen bpd ye. Gs Ebs Ok Se ab 
g-8l225/mS5|e8(Seel 2 | s3| £8 | gs | Ex | és 3s 
SaSRsee| BA) 2/858) fe | Sk) se | 28 | sh | se ao 
oO a oO H oO e ww a oO D wa < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-2 6-0 | 49-3 | 54-8 | 25-7 15-2 3-1 51-7 53-0 1-7 5-6 16 ee 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-2 6-1 | 56:5 | 53-0 | 26-2 12-0 3-2 48-3 41-5 11-9 6-1 15-5 
Sidney. A. Sie cers oe 6 5-9 | 54-7 | 49-5 | 27 14-5 3-2 60 60 12-9 Bd i). re see ater 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-2 6 50-5 | 56-3 | 27 11-9 3-1 40 36 12-4 O45. econ 
3—Amiherst.,..ascaanacee 6-7 | 6-5 | 60 60 25 ALO | snc fee tees 50 35 10 The al Sa Roe roe 
Al alitax fo ayerssisre bait 6-2 6-1 | 56-7 | 49-8 | 26-6 12:2 | 3-4 43 40 14 6-7 15-50 
5—Windsor............0: 6 6 60 47-5 | 25 10 MUA era cheesiest © Rust 10 Blo creemukete aN 
G-—TYUPO.. das ccce vans bres 6-2 6-1. | 57 5d 26+7 12-5 3-2 48-3 26-4 12 BaF necks ewer 
7—P.K.I.-Charlottetown| 6 5-8 | 60 54-2 | 27-7 14 B°4 60 28a 15 6 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 5-9 5-6 | 53-6 | 53-7 | 25-3 12-2 3-0 51-7 37-5 12-4 5-4 15-988 
8—Moncton............. 5-8 5-6 | 52-8 | 55 26-8 11-9 3-1 47-5 38+2 13 5-7 15-50g 
9—Saint John... 6 6 53:3 | 48-3 | 23 12 2-9 53-3 38°3 12-3 5-3 15-25 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-2 5-8 | 53-2 | 56-4 | 26-1 11-7 2-9 54-2 38-3 12 5-6 16-00 
1i—Bathurst.....f. 00.00 0 5+5 5 55 Do!) lees 13 ie OME baielocese ODM feel eee 5 17-00 
Quebec (average).......... 5-6 5-4 | 50-5 | 54-0 | 24-5 14-3 3:3 53-6 38-0 10:4 5:3 15-609 
12— Quebecois. oy cai 5-6 | 5-4 | 50-8 | 59 26 17-7 3-3 56-7 65 10-3 5-2 15-50 
13—Three Rivers........ 5-9 5-4 | 55-5 | 60-4 | 24-3 14-5 4-4 54 60 10-8 5-6 15-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-4 5-4 | 51-8 | 55-6 | 24-4 13:4 3-1 56-3 57-4 10-8 5-2 |16-05-16-30 
WS Sorel reese byes seco cos 6-2 | 5-8 | 48-3 | 53-3 | 24 11:7 2-4 50 60 10 BD lll bse ecetee aes 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-4] 5-2] 53-9 | 53-3 | 23-6 12-9] 3-6 BOW Nes ceed 9-4 5-1 14-25 
VE=St- Johns; . occ... 5-0 5-5 5-3 | 44-5 | 47-5 | 26 15 b-4 60 60 10 6 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines...... 5-9 5-3 | 52-5 | 55 23:3 13-2 3-3 45 50 11-7 5-3 |17-00-17-50 
19—Montreal. ...c5,..2055: 5-5 | 5-5 | 52-3 | 58-9 | 24-9 14-9 2:9 54-8 56-2 10-2 5-1 15-75 
Oe Ett Up pac svete toxorsycteln ot 5-4 5:3 | 45-3 | 43-3 | 24-4 15-4 3-4 55-8 55 10-6 5 16-00 
Ontario (average) . -| 6-2 | 6-0] 50-0 | 57-5 | 25-0 14-1 3-0 49-9 54-5 11-0 oA 15-636 
21—Ottawa...... ag 5:8 | 55-3 | 57-5 | 25-1 14-7 2-9 60-8 60-6 10-8 5-4 |15-50-16-00 
22—Brockville.......-+.» 6-1 5-3 | 538-2 | 51-2 | 25 14-2 2-7 57 49-8 11-2 5-1 15-00 
23—KINGStON fea. = nice. 5-7 | 5-4 | 50-6 | 55-6 | 25-1 12-1 3-3 50:7 47-9 10-6 5-5 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6:3 6-2 | 55 59-1 | 25-7 13-8 3-2 56-7 60-1 11-5 5 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6:3 6 53-3 | 53-7 | 24 14-6 3-5 50 48 10-9 5:8 15-25 
26—Oshawason.eterc en ete 6-2 6-2 | 54 60 25 13-1 3-1 51-7 55 10-9 5-6 15-00 
i Orill iaiee eseteye eietornels 6-1 6-1 | 56-2 | 51-8 | 24-5 14:5 2°8 47-5 53-3 10-5 5-5 16-00 
28——Moronton «sai. cise tere 6 5-8 | 50-5 | 58-4 | 24-6 11-5 2-7 49-§ 48-1 9-5 5-2 15-00-15. 25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6 5-9 | 49-2 | 65-7 | 24 14-4 3-1 AG aaaltne ac eteed 10 6 13-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines........ 6 6-1 | 46-4 | 59-8 | 24-4 14-5 3-2 50 58-3 11 5-6 15-50g 
Biblia bOm eins seek 5-8 5-8 | 51-7 3°7 | 25-1 10:7 | 2-6 42-7 52 9-8 5 14-75 
32— Brantiond seayiee vcethes 6-1 6 50:8 | 56 23-5 13-6 3 54 61-9 10 5-8 15-25 
Sd Galtmacuke saggy stot 6-2 6 48-5 | 52-7 | 24-7 14-3 2-9 52-5 55-7 10 5-7 15-25 
34 Guelp ly bolas. cc e 6 6 49-7 | 53-8 | 24-8 12-5 3 44.2 53-3 10-4 5-6 15-00 
35— Kitchener foleto=2 6-2 | 42-1 | 57-4 | 24-4 13-4 2-6 42-5 48-3 10-3 5-2 15-50 
386—Woodstock 6-1 5-8 | 52-7 | 52 24-7 13 2-9 56 54-5 10-7 5 13-50 
SL OULALLOLG eee cute eor 6-2 5-7 | 51-9 | 58-9 | 24-5 13-2 2-7 49-9 52-5 10-8 5-6 15-50 
BS MONON as sepae sisson eke 6 6 49-2 | 59-1 | 24-2 14-3 2-9 48-3 55 10-2 5-2 |15-50-16-00 
39—St. Dhomas,......5.5 6:5 6-3 | 52-1 | 60 24:3 13:6} 3-2 54-6 58-3 11-3 6 15-50 
40—Chatham...........; 6-2 6 54 51-2 | 23-4 13-7 3+2 50 Fase ene 10-4 4-8 16-00 
AN WANCS OLE a oieeian cent att 5-9 5-8 | 50-4 | 54-8 | 24-1 14-3 2°3 51-7 60 10-3 5-4 15 50g 
Ad AUIM ae. sravaterd vcase) ties 5-5 5:8 | 51-2 | 61-4 | 25 13-3 3°3 AGO MN Erste 10-5 6-1 15-75 
43—Owen Sound.......... 5.8 || * Si || 45 60 24-3 13-7 2-4 43-3 50 10 5-7 15-00 
A4—NOrtheBayitec ams 209 lem. dla. oee 57 58-2 | 27-5 15-7 3-6 56-7 60 14 4-8 16-56 
AO SUG DULY ie. «atele oii s\n oe 6-7 6-3 | 46-7 | 62 26:3 17 3:3 45 50 14 5 16-75-17-00 
AG——Goballtt 3 eiiatets scree tots 6-9 6-2 | 48 58 27 15 345 45 50 11:5 5 18-00 
6-8 6:6 | 41-8 | 56-5 | 28 15-7} 3-5 ASE ammeter 15 5 17-70-18 - 20 
6:7 6-6 | 43-2 | 60 24-2 16 3-8 46-2 56+7 12-5 5 1550-16-00 
6:3 6-4 | 41-2 | 56-7 | 26-2 16-4 2-8 49-4 53-3 10:6 5-1 17-50 
6-5 6-2 | 48-1] 59-6} 26-5 15 2-5 55+7 64 12-2 5-2 |16-75-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-9) 6-7 | 438-3 | 51-4 | 27-2 14-5 3-0 52:3 56-0 12-2 5-9 20-500 
Ol = Wun Dea ea crear cee 7 7 43-5 | 53 26-1 14 2-9 47-5 53-7 11-9 6-7 19-50 
62——Breandonindaiews .oa08 6:8 6-4 | 43 49-8 | 28-2 15 3 57 58-3 12-5 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-8 6-9 | 44-4 | 56-8 | 27-0 18-7 3-1 54:3 | > 46-7 14-0 6-6 23-375 
Doma Ve guna Gherys er ack 6-6 7-1 | 44-6 | 57-2 | 26-6 18:8a} 2-8 48-3 40 13-5 6 +/22-50-28-00 
54—Prince Albert........ 2 UL) 46 56-7 | 28-5 16-2a} 3-3 54 40 15 Ub 4) cee eos 
HO— Saskatoon sdac<s.e ss 6-9 6-8 | 45-4 | 56-4 | 27 20-4a] 3-1 51-7 60 15 6 24-00 
56—Moose Jaw..........- 6-6 6:5 | 42-6 | 57 26 20 al 3-2 GSES lene cee 12-5 Ge OH i oceans 
Alberta (average).......... 6-5 | 6-8 | 42-0 | 51-3 | 27-4 18-2 | 3:3 52-0 58-1 13-7 DB lake eee ones 
57—Medicine Hat........ 71 7-6 | 48-6 | 49-2 | 29 19-6a] 3-3 63-6 65 13-2 5-7 g 
58—Drumbheller, eter 8 TL) 35 51 28-6 21 al 3:5 ADs elec 15 Diehl Miao We re 
59—Hdmonton. . reel |EnOsD) 6-5 | 45-2 | 52-1 | 25-9 16:4a] 3-4 51-5 50 12-4 D8 Nias eee 
60— Caloaryaaeaaeee ost cy: 6-2 6-1 | 42-4 | 47-8 | 27 17 a] 3-5 50 62-5 13-2 7-1 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-1 6:5 | 44 56-5 | 26-4 Mieke 2 47°5 55 14-7 AiG! uc ove eat 
British Columbia(average)| 6.2 5-8 | 44-7 | 49-5 | 27-3 21-3 3-4 53-7 59-2 12-6 B57 ae ee ee 
G2—SHernieswees weave ae 7-3 7-4 | 52-5 | 58-8 | 27-5 U5: RAi|| SBA terete. ace ee 13-8 OF Bhi ae ee hee 
63— Nelson sansa. oa acee 5-7 5-4 | 49 56 29 26-2a| 4-1 64 62 14-7 DPT ae sage ae 
Gt nals eer nae. 6:7 | 5-7 | 41-7 | 53-3 | 25 25 al 3-5 60 60 12-5 Coke) co eee 
65—New Westminster...] 5-6] 5-2] 41-3} 44-1 | 26 18 al 38-1 49-2 61-7 12-4 9D Pro sae eer 
66—Vancouver........... 5-4 5-1 | 42-3 | 44-5 | 26-1 19-2a] 2-9 55 55 11-6 BAe. SRS he 
G/VACtOLIS Gitte coe sna: 6-7 | 5-9 | 44-8 | 42-6 | 26-6 22:3a| 2-9 50 56-2 11-8 BiB ode een a 
68 Nanaimo Pecans nate! 6 5-8 | 46 46 30-2 21-7a| 4:3 61-7 60 14-2 BM lhe scenes 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-2 6 40 50-6 ' 28.2 23°3al 3:3 DOL verre 10 7-5 


; : : 3 bce ts ao Ee Lie i. 

a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. ce. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 

coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to l5c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk). n. Houses with 
pany houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1931. 
















































































psoas ae Peli eet Wood 33 Rent 
_— — —— °o - — —__ —_ —_. 
os So & 
8 § S & 8s 3 Six-roomed 
eB cS © © ~ |&S|Six-roomed a : 
Sp be Bo ear Ss Lan Fay 8 |8<| house with | house with 
ES Sis mas =5 eas Soe - | 48 |modern con- incomplete 
EL c a = ~ B Se Bt S os & S 23 veniences modern 
35 ‘ ak ky ak Pr 2 OK Be con- 
= 8 3 c a s28 5 a =o a asa as ie per month veniences, 
S a od iz jen} RD DQ = oO. lS per month 
$ $ § $ $ 3 3 @ Pe sn Leeewe ale 
9-702 12-267 11-444 13-978 8-569 10-475 8-081/28-0 “ : . 
8-853 12-100 9-083 10-583 6-800 8-400 a o6 oe iba a1 a3 16.383 
7-00-7 -25 9-20-9-60 6-00 WsO0) Weaver nn etal un etacaeae ne 30-4 |10-7}/18-00-28:00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
Tab AN eee a. 6-00 10-00 5-00 S00) tt 5-00 [30-8 {10-9 20-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
8:00-9:25 13-00 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 |28 10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
9-00-11-00 12-10 15-00 16-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 |32 10-3/30-00-45-00 |20-00-80-00 | 4 
10-00—12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 |30 10 25-00 20-00 | 5 
8-50-9-75 12-50 8-50 9-50 6-00 8-00 5-00 |31 10-4|20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 12-75 9-00 10-50 6-75 8-00 7-50 129-3 111-3 21-00-26 -00 11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-813 13-000 9-375 10-625 6-000 8-250 5-700|27-4 9-8 25-750 19-250 
10-50-12 -5ug 13-00g¢ 9-00g 10-00g 7:00g 8-00g' g 29-6 9-6}25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12-50 |12-00-14-00 |13.00-16.00)14-00-17-00 | 6-00-8-00} 7-50-10-00 8-00-9-00 27-7 }10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 6-00 7-00 OM rosy ferarayiteays 4-80-6-40¢/27-1 9-6 25-00 18-00 |10 
OCOD: Ihe beens 4. 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 3-00¢]25 10 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-375 12-406 12-333 13-063 9-083 9-688 8-929/26-3 9-6 23-278 14-875 
10-00 11-00 11-50 11-50 |9-00-10-00) 9-00-10-00 12-00 |22-8 9-7|27-00-35-00 |..... 12 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00c| 12-00 14-00c 7-00 |29 {10 |20-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
9-00 12-00 10-00 12-00 8-00 10-00 10-00 |27-1 9-5 eters 18-G0-22-00 |14 
7-50-8-00 BZA ol ereictee hax, 13.333-16.667¢ 9.333-12.667¢ 10 any a eee 16 
9-00 12-50 11-00 12-60 10:00 9-00c}25 9-1/23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
11-00 as GOT Soon ae o: ’ 4-50ce 3-00c]26-8 9-7 13-00 8-00 18 
10-00 |12-00-12-50 |15.00-16.03| 16-00-18-00 11-00-12-00}12-00-16-00c}30-4 9-4/20-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |19 
9-25 13-50 11-00 12-00 7-00 7-50c|26-2 9-4]22-00-80-00 |12:00-22-00 |20 
10-259 11-396 i2-474 15-630 11-856 10-003|26-2 9-8 28-946 21-050 
9-25 |12-50-13-50 12-00 14-00 10-00 7-00 127-6 9-9}25-00-85-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
9-25 LOO pects es 3 18-00¢ USOT Wine Bo cue eee 26 9-2}20-00-22-00 }14-00-18-00 |22 
7-50 12-50 14-00 16-00 14-00 15,-00¢]/28 9-6}18-00-25-00 }15-00-20-00 |23 
. SPS Perce 12-00 12-00 13-00 11-00 | 9-00-10-00 |26 10 |{25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 124 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 7-00 |26 9 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
10-00 9-95 14-00 16-00 14-00 9-00 126-7 |10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-50-11 CO Z 13-00 11-00 12:50 9-50 7-72c|29-3 {10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00~-18-00 |27 
11-25 |11-50-12-00 14-00 18-00 13-00 11-00 |26 9-7|25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
se Lr ieeeitobbost pile eas Rees oe 
£ £ g . A -00-35: -00-25- 
9-00 10-00 16-00 17-00 re 00 12-00 |25-7 9-6 Sop aeGd 13-00-28.00 31 
11-75 PE BO |e scspote ocs-c a 17-00 13-00 8-348c}24-9 9-9}25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
9-00 11-50 14-00 16-00 14-00 12-00¢}22 9-7 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
9-50 | 9-50-11-50 14-00 15-50 ASSO vete seat et c 23-2 |10 |25-00-35-00 |18:00-22-00 |34 
10-00 |10-50-11-50 16-00 18-00 14-00 | .ce eres: ! 24 9-6/30-00-40-00 }25-00-28-00 |35 
10-00-12-00 | 9-50-10-00 12-00 15-00e VO BOG a rae eens es 19°3 9-7|27-00-30-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
10-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 16-00 18-00 14-00 17-00 |21-8 9-9]30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
12-00 T ZERO, oc. cava «ators ABE OOG|Rtb w. akvele 11-25c¢ 1-25c/24-1 9-9/30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-00-11-50 |10-25-11-50 |.......... 16 OOO) een oe atavara lafeceis 0 ay erie 12-00¢]23 -2 9-9}20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
10-00 G2 OO e.aseer sis s 20 = O0Cl cee ate note 16-00c] 7-50-10-50c}23-7 9 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
a be a ne g c&g a g ec & g 16-00 jc & g 12:00 25 it BF aa ed Ose 41 
CO aes 12 D0 a) eae es Di OO aise ates ae Pelligere arches jnnctea all oaakeeee «Eke 26 30-00-35 -00 -00-30-00 |42 
8-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 }20-7 9-4/20-00-28-00 }14-00-22-00 |48 
2 BOF i . 2 htt. 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 133-7 |10 |30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
9-00-13-00 1300 jh apnea «aus TDe OG rae «ke ete ts 12-00c 12-75c]31-6 |10 n 25-00 |45 
12-00 11-00 12-00 13-50 12-00 | 9-00-12-00c]............ 31 10 22-00 14-00 |46 
14-00-14-50 |14-50-15-00 |........--feesserecoees 5-00-6-00) 7-50-9-00c]............ 35 10 p 20-00-30-00 |47 
8-00-11-00 9-50 8-00 12-00 6:00 9-75 6-00 |28-3 |11-5]20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-50-12-00 13-00 9-50 11-00e 9-00 10-00e 7-50 129-5 110 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-80-00 |49 
9-00-12-00 | 9-75-12-50 8-50 9-50 8-00 9-00 7-00 |29-2 9-7|25-00-40-00 }15-00-30-00 |50 
10-375 De ASS) see oie eI aeYKas ois fies 8-625 9-250 7-500/26-6 |10-0 32-500 22-000 
12-00h DDO! le eae cte bet eure Tee cle 6-50-10-50) 8-50-11-50 6-00 }28-2 |10-3/30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 |51 
6-50-11-00h/14-00-16-75 |.... 2... dee e ee eee eee 8-00- 9-50) 8-00— 9-00 9-00 |25 9-7|25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
i 9-250 BANS ices adi gs Dackitsiiom ofece 8-250 10-625 11-167|27-6 {10-2 32-500 21-250 
9-75-12 -25h| 14-00-1650 fice...) See. ee 10-00-10-50|11-00-12-00 |11-00-13-00 |28-3 |10 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 [53 
9-00-10-00h TOROGMI: a= fotse ain. tts Sebatre 2 neye 5-00-6-50] 6-50- 8-00 |........... 30 11-1}25-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 |54 
7-50-10-00h TB OE sees ec crete si isterkeoisain0 8-00-9-50i] 8-50-11-00 8-50 |26-4 |10-3]380-00-35-00 |20-00-25:00 |55 
BLO — 0s 50I| LG" O5—18° 2D) [piesese tesa iatavelle bl scte cose ole abe eunyetetita als 14-00c 13-00¢}25-8 9-3}25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |56 
6-500 40-600 tees hk Opes acm neste ss 6-000 8-000 4-125|30-7 |10-3 30-875 21-375 
F.oon|......2 : : : 4 Bsaleg Oilia8 pie Uk te ASE 
PAIUIED ls apcrstcicisiecaistere [letereielal oie. ©) e1e.{\plb. sfe.0so.e:sfe'e o}||bis) adie © eas. [lela sie O16 ¢ 5 68.0 f, Z ie r 
A= Ge OOHi| Ae aekise « siPeMses se teillPeet | o> aimapian 6-00 8-00 4-00 |28-4 |10-1 35-00 25-00 |59 
as g &f 10-00 Zg g 6-00g g 4-00g/30 10-6}25 -00-37-00 cll eg 00 |60 
: PRE) BAR a icetce nee Lt MatarsPl Tena loustetr evererell Sin sieve'yc teil le/e10.0 a atv Bkeiate 4-00 |30 9-7 30-00 -00 |61 
9-775 TA AAAD ces chai = teaale ¥ cobeeria yin ae 9-600 9-756 5-164)34-4j |12-4 26-563 * 20-375 
6-25- 6-75 Same cheval oraiee Ptaie setae see sparrateers 12-00 16-00 5-00 140 13+] 20:00 18:00 |62 
9-50-11-50 DAO) irettate he tape sch | ahs:c,cyerene otave a 9-00-10-00}12-00-13-00i 5-625c|40 13+1]22-00-31-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
9-00-10-00 i 9-00 11-00 65 OCI esa: 13-7|32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
ns be Meee aida oy ae ere a : - if aera Mes 65 
. “SOM Lee OD nc tee i) Mand. dca. .eeklen : : . 27-50 24-0) |66 
oe gine 7-50 Pee Bue eae ee Oe 16-00-18-00 |67 
AIS POSH eee Pate ie cctete [nrc tracretetere e|| slate sio.t arrays deellls.essre lars ert ioud . +50 133- 11: -00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 168 
Ze OO—1 AG: lard. PeaeeeroeN «re metal efehrdietavcts Meintdte « 8.00-12.00i] 9-00-13-00i)............ 35 13-7130-00-40-00 |20:00-30-00 [69 
Secale A ESE nee lee ae an a ge ee SE RE 
f Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including birch. j. In British Columbia 


conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35. p. Mining company houses $20, other $40-$60. r. Com- 
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{NDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


















1929, 67- 4: 1930, 64: 7: 1931, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of figures 
in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1928, 108-3; 1924, 
105-1; 1925, 101°7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 99-0; 
1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92-3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918S Ota: 1010, Lill * 19200 125-4 5 1930 
143-6; 1922, 140°6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131°6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127-6. Natural gas, 


Commodities Com- Aug.} Aug.| Aug. | Aug.| Aug.| July | Aug. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 1926 1997 1928 1929] 1930] 1931 1931 
*All COMMOMIUIOS, |..0/c.0s0- aaeeae 502 | 64-0]127-4]155-9/110-0] 97-3} 98-0}102-6} 99-1) 98-3] 95-3} 98-4) 83-7) 71-7] 71-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 124 58-1]127-9]167-0|103-5}| 86-2} 83-7|100-6)} 98-6}102-1] 88-4]100-1] 75-1) 57-6) 56-1 
II. Animals and their Products 74 70-9)127-1]145-1)109-6} 96-0} 95-0}100-3} 97-8}100-3}111-2}109-9} 92-1] 71-1) 70-9 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Productstac. ees ass as 60 | 58-2]157-1]176-5} 96-0}101-7|116-9]112-5| 99-7| 92-7] 93-8] 91-1] 79-9] 74-2] 73-8 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
IPADOD ventorererstiacicaieemleeriace 44 63-9] 89-1]154-4)129-4]106-3/113-0}101-6}100-1] 98-8] 98-6] 94-0] 86-6] 79-6] 78-6 
V. Iron and its Products....... 39 | 68-9]156-7/168-4/128-0}104-6/115-8]104-5] 99-3] 96-3] 92-5] 93-8] 90-7] 87-1] 86-8 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 15 | 98-4)141-9]135-5} 97-1] 97-3] 95-3}103-9]100-7| 90-8) 91-9] 98-5] 74-4] 62-5) 60-9 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IPTOGUGUS te nome: wiersseiees ne 73 =| 56-8) 82-3]112-1]116-6]107-0}104-4]100-3] 99-2) 94-0] 92-2] 93-6] 90-5] 85-1) 85-2 
*VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUCIS eanaese cleats | seduce 73 | 63-4/118-7]141-5}117-0/105-4]104-4] 99-6] 99-7] 99-5] 95-1] 95-3] 92-2] 86-8] 86-4 
Classified according to purpose— 
I, Consumers’ Goods......... 204 | 61-9]107-0]140-0}108-0} 95-1] 93-7) 97-2] 98-9] 95-1] 95-9} 96-3] 86-3) 76-0] 75-7 
Foods, beverages and to- ; 
DaCCOm te ce ceric 116 61-8}119-4}151-0]105-4] 90-2] 91-2] 97-7) 97-8] 99-2}101-1]103-7| 87-2] 69-9} 69-4 
Other Consumers’ Goods. 88 | 62-2) 91-4]126-3]111-4|101-4] 97-0} 96-5} 99-5] 92-3] 92-5] 91-3) 85-7] 80-0] 79-9 
If. Producers’ Goods.....\..... 351 67-4]131-5]163-1]112-8} 99-1) 97-8|104-9] 99-6/100-1] 94-3{100-2] 79-9) 67-4] 66-3 
Producers’ Hquipment..... 22 55-1} 80-4]108-6]113-8/104-1/102-5] 99-2] 97-1) 97-9] 92-8] 94-9] 91-2] 89-1] 89-1 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 69-1/138-3]170-4/112-6} 98-2] 97-1/105-5} 99-9]100-3] 94-5]100-8} 78-6) 65-0} 63-8 
Building and construction 
ML ACOLIBIS encase 97 | 67-0]100-9]144-0]122-8/108-7}111-9]102-9]100-0} 97-0} 98-1) 99-2] 87-8} 83-3] 82-1 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 | 69-5/147-2|176-6/110-2| 95-8} 93-7|106-2} 99-9}101-0} 93-7]101-2] 76-6] 61-0} 59-7 
Classified according to origin— 
Farm— 
A. Field.... 167 | 58-2}131-3]169-5}103-4| 89-1] 89-3]102-3] 98-3)100-5| 88-1] 97-0} 73-9] 58-0) 56-6 
B. Animal 90 70-4}129-9}146-6|109-6] 95-5) 95-6/100-6} 97-2] 97-1]106-3/105-4] 88-7] 71-6] 71-2 
Farm (Canadian). 59 62-6}132-7]161-4/102-6] 86-6] 79-8]/100-3} 97-3}104-5) 94-8]109-2] 75-7) 55-4) 54-7 
II. Marine... 16 64-4/111-1]111-7) 91-6] 91-9} 83-6) 98-3]}100-2] 99-1/100-31103-0}] 88-3) 72-5) 72-1 
III. Forest... te 52 63-9} 89-1]154-4]129-4/106-3]113-0]101-6]100-1} 98-7) 98-5] 93-8] 86-3) 79-5} 78-4 
Venera se prectiste sles syeeteiviere 183 67-0}111-3]131-4]117-6]105-8)105-8}101-6} 99-8] 93-2} 91-2] 93-0} 87-3] 80-1) 80-2 
All raw(or partly manufactured) 232 | 63-8/120-7/155-7/107-5} 94-8] 91-1/100-8} 97-6}100-9} 93-7]102-3] 77-1] 60-8] 59-9 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Va) Mervcreparcleg Raine tion css skeranio on 276 | 64-8/127-6]156-8]116-7/100-5/103-1/103-8] 99-3} 96-3] 95-0] 94-5] 85-4] 74-3] 73-6 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 
(Continued from page 1040) 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 


1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166-9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1930, 
158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost of 
Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been aver- 
aged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 


125-8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 
1906, 107°5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 
105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 
1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices showed little change in the 
average, sirloin steak being up from an aver- 
age of 28-8 cents per pound in July to 28-9 
cents in August and round steak from 23-7 
cents per pound in July to 23-9 cents in 
August, while rib roast and shoulder roast 
were lower, the former being down from an 
average of 21-7 cents per pound in July to 
21-5 cents in August and the latter from 15-6 
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CHA E ° é 
NCES IN Eee ee? IN CANADA cents per pound in July to 15-2 cents in 


August. Veal was generally lower at an aver- 
(Average prices in 1913=100) : - a 


age price of 16-5 cents per pound in August 
as compared with 17-5 cents.in July. This 

Fuel compares with an average price of 23-3 cents 
aT? Food | and | Rent |Cloth-) Sund-| All per pound in August, 1930. Mutton was also 














Light ing ries | items* : ; 
See ee ee shghtly lower in the average at 26 cents per 
ec. Riniete 
Dee. 1915.22: ai} oo| oc! 203) 393) 108 pound. Fresh pork was up from an average 
Dec. 1916....} 138 109 95 136 122 124 price of 23-2 cents per pound in July to 24-5 
ec: 1917--.-|. 167] 125 102) 158 | 134 143 Pautvieh: hil : * 
Dec. 1918....| 186| 146] 111| 18581 151 ig cents in August, while salt pork declined from 
Dec. 1919....| 201] 148] 122] 210] 164 176 22-6 cents per pound in July to 22-2 cents in 
Mar. 1920....} 218] 157] 124] 2511] 166 191 August. Boiled ham was substantially higher, 
une 1920....| 231] 168] 137| 251] 169 20 racine 56: , : 
Soe Be 168 ABF in 2h Ace an averaging 56 6 cents per pound in August as 
Dec. 1920....} 202! 200] 142! 232/ 173 199 compared with 49-8 cents in July. The in- 
este Alien ion) Aaah ioea-|eae 175 creases. were less pronounced in the western 
se 1921... 152 179 149 193 173 165 provinces. Lard was again lower at an aver- 
Bec. 1021.21] ig0| i72| is0| il ial ie 88 Price of 14-3 cents per pound in August, 
Bret cs Se ae RM AT sa as compared with 14:6 cents in July. The 
June 1922.11] 139] 167] 154] 165| 174| 156 Price In August, 1930, was 21 cents. 
Sept. 1922....] 140] 179] 155 | 162] 174 157 Eggs showed a seas i 
ee We re | eee | oar a a ggs showed a seasonal advance, fresh being 
en up from an average of 24-4 cents per dozen in 
ar. Bae Odette A284 156h|\ feats’ | el5173 1 3 i <j 
June 1023....| 139| 169| iss| ie | ims| ise Jwly to 26-1 cents in August, and cooking 
pet. avast: 142! 171 158 | 164| 172 157 from 20-3 cents per dozen in July to 22-1 
OG 1028s. 00) 146) 172) 158) 164) 171 159 cents in August. Advances were reported 
= eee e 169 158 | 160] 171 157 from most localities. These prices compare 
e aleiote s = 
Sept. 1924... nS an ee 4 ns 7 with 37-3 cents per dozen for fresh eggs in 
Dec. 1924....] 144] 162] 158] 159] 169 156 August, 1980, and 33-3 cents per dozen for 
Mar. 1925....| 146] 162] 158! 160| 168 ise cooking. Milk was unchanged at an aver- 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 i rice . f ° 
Sept. 1925....| 147| 160] 158] 159] 167 ie eo of oe eee yes 
Dec. 1925....] 157 166 158 159 166 160 also showed a slight seasonal increase in most 
erie le wel isel ane | ise! ies 159 localities, dairy being up from 23°3 cents 
oe ee 151} 162| 156] 157] 166 157. per pound in July to 23-6 cents in August 
Den. ine | get eet tee | tee | 186) 188 (and creamery from 26-8 cents: per pound in 
Se cer on July to 27 cents in August. Cheese was 
ar. ceee 5 . 
June 1927....] 148 aes ree ee at He again lower at an average price of 22-9 cents 
Sept. 1927....] 148 | 158] 156] 155} 166 155 per pound, as compared with 28-5 cents in 
Dec. 1927....| 152] 158] 156] 155] 166 157 . 
July and 31:4 cents in August, 1930. 
Mar. 1928....| 149] 159] 1 155 15 . 
June 1928....| 146| 168 a 157 te +e Bread was unchanged at an average price 
Sept. 1928....) 152| 157| 157 | 157] 166 157 2¢ lour own in 
aioe Suneaeabeaeraewar’ lasatirneioarhye i ee hake re ee cue 
the average from 3:3 cents per pound in 
Mar. 1929....} 153] 158| 157] 157] 166 157 2.9 leh ae = ; ; 
Sine. 1929...) 149 bo 4571. 1884. .167.1...466 13, July to 38-2 cents in August. Beans were 
Sept. 1929....] 159 156 | 158| 156] 166 159 down from an average of 6-1 cents per pound 
cee 28-2 | REDLAND TA) BIDE) HEDGE, (MATOS 160 in July to 5-9 cents in August and onions 
eh a a 457 us = wa 44 from an average price of 7-5 cents per pound 
ss 1930.../] 159 ae A fe 166 159 in July to 6-6 cents in August. The price of 
April 1930....) 158 157 158 155 166 157 toes showed a seasonal advance with the 
Se yi000. -&. \ah 183. albe 4004 158 (aedoblioatst. Poe 
June 1930... 161| 156) 160) 155] 166 157. marketing of the new crop. The average 
y 1930.... 149 156 160 155 166 156 nace ‘ inet ; i 
‘Aus, 1930....| 148 | 186| 160 | 155 | 168 isp Price per bag of ninety pounds was $1.36 in 
Bert. 1930....| 141] 156] 160] 148] 165 152 August, as compared with $1.03 in July. The 
ct. 1930....]| 141] 156] 160] 148] 165 152 ine de 9 E ae 
erro. | da 156 160 148 165 is] price in August, 1930, was $2.18 per ninety 
Dec. 1930....| 138 156 160 148 165 151 pounds. Prunes averaged 11:8 cents per 
Paws 1931...0| 184 156 160 148 165 150 pound in August, 12 cents in July and 15-6 
Feb. 1931....) 129] 156) 160) 142] 164 146 cents in August, 1930. Anthracite coal was 
Mar. 1931.... 124 156 160 141 164 145 t : f $15.9 t 
Apr. 1931....| 121| 155| 160] 137] 164] 142 up from an average price of $15.99 per ton 
May 1931....| 116] 154] 158) 137) 164} $140 in July to $16.17 in August. Higher prices 





June 1931.... i11 153 7158 137 164 7138 : 
July 1931....] 110] 154] {158 | 131] 163 137. were reported from St. John, Three Rivers, 


02 oo | btd |g TSR oi ABB iy ABT, 1) 488 138 Sherbrooke, St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s, Thet- 
ford Mines, Hull, Kingston, Belleville, Peter- 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the borough, Oshawa, Orillia, St. Catharines, 


following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, ‘ ‘ ; a 
184%: Clothing, 18}%; Sundries, 20%. rane Hamilton, Kitchener, Stratford, Chatham and 
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Timmins. Hard wood was down from an Winnipeg at $5.59 per hundred pounds. Bacon 


average price of $11.72 per cord in July to 
$11.44 in August. ' 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 55-1 
cents per bushel in August as compared with 
57-3 cents in July. The high price for the 
month was about 58 cents per bushel reached 
on the 20th and the low 51 cents per bushel 
reached early in the month. Coarse grains, 
for the most part, showed a movement similar 
to that in wheat, western barley being down 
from an average of 32-3 cents per bushel to 
31-8 cents; flax from $1.18 per bushel to $1.04; 
western oats from 29-4 cents per bushel to 
28-3 cents; and rye from 32:7 cents per bushel 
to 29-4 cents. The price of flour at Toronto 
declined from $5 per barrel to $4.80. The 
corresponding price in 1913 for this grade of 
flour was $5.37 per barrel. Granulated sugar 
at Montreal was unchanged at $4.56 per cwt. 
Ceylon rubber at New York was down from 
6-3 cents per pound to 5-3 cents. The decline 
was said to be due to the fact that stocks 
were increasing rapidly and that consumption 
was declining, In livestock, steers at Toronto 
advanced from $6.02 per hundred pounds to 
$6.45 but declined at Winnipeg from $5.57 
per hundred pounds to $5.45. Veal calves at 
Toronto advanced from $6.67 per hundred 
pounds to $8.52 but showed little change at 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes give the latest in- 
formation available as to the move- 
ments of prices in Great Britain and certain 
. other countries. The index numbers of the 
cost of living are from official sources unless 
otherwise stated. The authorities for the 
wholesale prices index numbers are named in 
all cases. The latest quarterly table showing 
cost of living and wholesale prices index num- 
bers for various countries appeared in the 
Lasour Gazerre for July. 


Great Britain 


Wuo.esate Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 
61.5 for July, a fall of one per cent for the 
month and of 14.2 per cent from July, 1930. 
Foods declined 3.4 per cent, while industrial 
materials advanced 0.2 per cent. 


hogs at Toronto were down from $9.07 per 
hundred pounds to $7.29 and at Winnipeg 
from $8.07 per hundred pounds to $6.35. The 
price of lambs at Toronto declined from $9.36 
per hundred pounds to $7.86, at Winnipeg 
from $7.64 per hundred pounds to $6.29, and 
at Montreal from $8.02 per hundred pounds 
to $6.92. Creamery butter at Montreal was 
unchanged at 24 cents per pound, while at 
Toronto the price advanced from 24-2 cents 
per pound to 24-5 cents, Fresh eggs at Mont- 
real were up from 25-5 cents per dozen to 
30°4 cents and at Winnipeg from 20-2 cents 
per dozen to 25-3 cents. Raw cotton at 
New York was substantially lower, the aver- 
age price being 7-2 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 9-3 cents in July. The lower 
prices were said to be due to the increased 
estimates of the 1931 crop and to uncertainty 
regarding the disposal of the extensive hold- 
ings of the Federal Farm Board. Raw wool 
was 1 cent per pound lower at 14 cents. White 
pine lumber declined from $85 per thousand 
board feet to $80. Spruce was also down from 
$27-$29 per thousand board feet to $22-$24. 
Wire nails were down from $2.90 per keg to 
$2.80 and galvanized barbed wire declined 
from $3.70 per hundred pounds to $3.50. In 
non-ferrous metals, electrolytic copper at 
Montreal declined from $939 per hundred 
pounds to $8.86 and wire bars at New York 
from $7.75 per hundred pounds to $7.50. Tin 
was up from an average price of 26-8 cents 
per pound to 29 cents. Crude oil at Sarnia 
advanced from $1.88 per barrel to $2.08. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The Economist index number, on the base 
1927 = 100, was 62.5 at the end of July, a 
decline of 1.7 per cent for the month. All 
five groups were included in the decline, the 
greatest fall being in the minerals group 
amounting to 3.7 per cent due to a decrease 
of 12.4 per cent in copper with smaller de- 
creases in certain other minerals. 

The Statest index number, on the base 
1867-1877 = 100, was 80.2 at the end of July, 
a fall of 2.9 per cent for the month and of 
15 per cent from July, 1930. During the 
month of July, foodstuffs declined 3.1 per 
cent and industrial materials 2.8 per cent, all 
of the six sub-groups being included in the 
movement, 


Cost or Livine——The index number of the 
Minister of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 145 at August 1, a fall of 1.4 per 
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cent for the month, due to lower food prices, 
chiefly potatoes. Rent, clothing, fuel and 
lhght and sundries were unchanged from the 
previous month. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913 =100, was 111.7 for July, a decline of 
0.5 per cent for the month. Agricultural 
products and manufactured products both de- 
clined, while colonial products and industrial 
raw materials and semi-manufactured goods 
were higher than in June. 

Cost or Livine—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913- 
1914 = 100, was 137.4 for July, a decline of 
0.3 per cent for the month, due to small 
decreases in food, clothing and sundries; the 
heat and light group was slightly higher, 
while rent was unchanged. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce on the 
base 1913100, (pre-war currency) was 91.5 
for July, a decline of 0.7 per cent for the 
month. Increases were noted in textiles and 
minerals and metals, but all other groups 
were lower than in June. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913 — 1000, was 1394 for June, a de- 
cline of 0.4 per cent for the month. Foods 
and metals and minerals were higher, but all 
of the other main groups showed declines 
from the May level. 


United States 


WHotesaLte Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 


1926 = 100, was 70.0 for July, showing no 
change from the June level. There were no 
marked changes in any one of the main 
groups. Small imcreases in the food group, 
hides and leather products, fuel and lighting 
materials, metals and metal products were 
offset by declines in farm products, building 
materials, chemicals and drugs, housefurnish- 
ing goods and miscellaneous commodities, 
No change was recorded in the textile group. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the 
sums total of the prices per pound of 96 com- 
modities of common consumption was $8.4904 
at September 1, a decline of 3.4 per cent for 
the month, which is the lowest recorded in 
twenty years or since May, 1911. The 
principal declines in the month occurred in 
breadstuffs, hides and leather and _ textiles, 
while smaller decreases were noted in live- 
stock, oils, naval stores and miscellaneous 
commodities, Increases occurred in_ pro- 
visions, fruits, metals, coal and coke and 
building materials, while chemicals and drugs 
were unchanged. 

Dun’s index number, which is based on the 
per capita consumption of each of the many 
articles included was $141.724 at Septem- 
ber 1, a decline of 2.7 per cent for the month. 
Except for a small increase in dairy and 
garden produce, all groups declined, the 
principal fall occurring in breadstuffs. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics on the base 
1913 = 100, was 150.3 for June, a decline of 
6.5 per cent from last December. All groups 
were included in the movement, but the 
greatest decrease was in food amounting to 
13.8 per cent for those six months. 

The index number of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, on the base 1923 = 
100, was 85.9 for July, showing no change from 
June, Small increases in food, fuel and light 
and sundries were offset by declines in hous- 
ing and clothing. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer Liable for Injury to Third Party 
Where Workman Obeyed Orders 


In October, 1929, the vice-president of an 
engineering company went, in the course of 
his duties, on board a collier that had been 
chartered by the company and was lying at 
the Dominion Coal Company’s dock at Mont- 
real. On going ashore, as he stepped off the 
gangplank, he was struck and severely in- 
jured by a coal car which had been released 
from the top of the coal company’s coal 
chute and was being returned empty to the 
coal yard. Im an action brought against the 


Dominion Coal Company by the injured man 
the Superior Court at Montreal found that 
the defendant was liable for damages under 
Articles 1053 and 1054 of the Civil Code of 
the Province of Quebec. These Articles read 
as follows:— 

1053. Every person capable of discerning 
right from wrong is responsible for the damage 
caused by his fault to another, whether by 
positive act, imprudence, neglect or want of 
skill. 

1054. He is responsible not only for the 


damage caused by his own fault, but also for 
that caused by the fault of persons under his 
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control and by things which he has under his 
care. 

Masters and employers are responsible for the 
damage caused* by their servants and work- 
men in the performance of the work for which 
they are employed. 


In regard to Article 1054 the judgment 
stated: “It is admitted that the coal car, 
track, and wharf in question were all under 
the control of the company defendant at the 
time of the accident. It is also admitted that 
the plaintiffs injuries were caused by his be- 
ing struck by the said coal car. The de- 
fendant in order to escape liability must 
prove that it could not have prevented the 
PCCIden haute smut Under Article 1054 plain- 
tiff is not bound to prove fault or negligence 
on the part of the defendant; nor can de- 
fendant escape by merely proving that it was 
guilty of no fault or negligence. To escape, 
defendant must prove that it was unable by 
the exercise of all reasonable means to pre- 
vent the damage. 


“Counsel for the defendant has suggested 
that art. 1054 can have no application to the 
present case for the reason that in this case 
there was an intervention of human 
agency. .. . It cannot be suggested that the 
man, whose duty it was to release the coal 
car at the top of the chute was guilty of any 
fault or acted in any way differently from 
that in which his duty required him to act. 
The evidence shows that it was simply his 
duty to release the car and allow it to go 
back by gravity of its own accord and that 
he did not in any way interfere with the 
return of the coal car unless he were signalled 
to do so by someone at the coal tower; and 
there was a distance of about five acres be- 
tween the two. How can it be said that any 
human agency intervened to cause the ac- 
cident?. . . 


“There can be no doubt that art. 1054 is 
applicable to the present case. What proof 
has the company defendant offered to show 
that it could not have prevented the ac- 
cident? I do not see any. There can be no 
doubt that had the coal car in question 
been provided with a light or equipped with 
a warning bell or had some employee of the 
defendant been on the car or stationed im- 
mediately opposite the gangway for the pur- 
pose of stopping persons from crossing when 
the car was descending, the accident would 
have been prevented. There is an _ entire 
absence of proof that the defendant took any 
such precautions and defendant, is, therefore, 
hable under Art. 1054.” 

The Court also found the company liable 
under Article 1053, “it being negligent and at 
fault in failing to equip said coal car with a 
proper light and with a bell or other warning 
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device and in failing to take reasonable 
measures to protect persons on the premises 
from such danger. . As the occupier of 
premises the company defendant owed a de- 


finite obligation to the plaintiff, who was 
upon the defendant’s premises on lawful 
business in the interests of the defendant 


and as such was an invitee of the defen- 
dant. .. The company defendant in the pre- 
sent case failed to take any reasonable pre- 
cautions to protect the plaintiff. Even if 
defendant’s evidence to the effect that the 
lights used for the operating of the towers 
were on at the time of the accident, it is 
clear that these lights were not intended to 
and could not light the wharf surrounding the 
towers. . . In any event the company de- 
fendant owed the plaintiff protection quite 
apart from and beyond the matter of afford- 
ing him light, and should have given him 
some adequate warning of the approach of 
the car in question.” 

Damages against the defendant were as- 
sessed at $10,361, with interest and costs. 


Howes versus Dominion Coal Company, 
Ltd. (Quebec) 1931, (Rapports Judiciares, 
Cour Supérieure, vol. 69, page 305). 


Workman’s Delayed Claim for Municipal 
Fair Wage Rate 


A workman was employed by a contractor 
on street work in the City of Quebec, re- 
celving payment at the rate of 35 cents an 
hour. After about three months, he heard 
that the employer’s contract with the City 
contained the provision that the workmen 
employed should be ratepayers of the City 
and that they should be paid at the rate of 
40 cents an hour, and he claimed payment 
of the difference between the two rates of 
pay. The Superior Court disallowed the 
wofkman’s claim, holding that a stipulation 
as to the wages to be paid, such as was con- 
tained in the employer’s contract with the 
City, could only be invoked by workmen in 
the absence of any contrary agreement with 
their employer, and that a workman who 
accepts a lower rate without protest has no 
right after the period of his employment to 
claim payment of the difference between that 
and the stipulated rate; a workman who 
agreed to a lower rate without being aware 
of the existence of the stipulated rate might, 
on learning that it existed, ask that the agree- 
ment be cancelled, but could do so only on 
the ground that he had entered into it 
through a misunderstanding. 

Juneau versus Plamondon et Cité de Que- 
bec, 1931, vol. 69. (Rapports Judiciaires. de 
Quebec, Cour Supérieure, page 327). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


CONSIDERABLE increase in employ- 

ment was shown at the beginning of 
September, according to returns received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 7,728 
firms, each with a minimum of 15 employees, 
representing practically every industry except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and _ highly 
specialized business operations. These firms 
employed 972,537 persons, as compared with 
955,991 in the preceding month. The employ- 
ment index number (with the average for the 
calendar year 1926 as the base equal to 1090), 
stood at 107-1 on September 1, as compared 
with 105-2 on August 1, 1931, and with 116-6, 
126-8, 119-1, 111-0, 106-2, 97:8, 94-2, 101-2, 
94-8 and 89-8 on September 1, 19380, 1929, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. The increase on September 
1 was largely due to increased highway con- 
struction undertaken for the relief of unem- 
ployment in Quebec. 

At the beginning of September the percent- 
age of idleness reported to the Department of 
Labour by local unions was 15-8 in contrast 
with 16-2 per cent at the beginning of August, 
1931, and 9-3 per cent at the beginning of 
September, 1930. The September percentage 
was based on the reports received by the 
Department of Labour from an aggregate of 
1,833 labcur organizations, with a total mem- 
bership of 197,363 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed that the volume of 
business, as indicated by the average daily 
placements effected was somewhat lower than 
that of the previous month and considerably 
below that recorded daily during the co1- 
responding month of last year. Vacancies in 
August, 1931, numbered 26,809, applications 
71,383 and placements in regular and casual 
employment 25,662. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty-nine cities was somewhat lower at 
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$8.03 for September, as compared with $8.20 
for August; $10.38 for September, 1980; $11.64 
for September, 1929; $11.15 for September, 
1928; $10.87 for September, 1927; $10.94 fcr 
September, 1926; $10.81 for September, 1925; 
$10.28 for September, 1924; $1046 for Sep- 
tember, 1923; $10.28 for September, 1922; 
$11.82 for September, 1921; $15.95 for Sep- 
tember, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; and $7.33 
for September, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 1926 
as 100, was again slightly lower at 70-0 for 
September, as compared with 70-9 for August; 
82-1 for September, 1930; 97-8 for September, 
1929; 95-4 for September, 1928; 97-1 for Sep- 
tember, 1927; and 98-5 for September, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by industrial 
disputes in Canada in September was much 
greater than the corresponding losses in the 
preceding month and in September last year. 
Sixteen disputes were in progress at some time 
during the month, involving 3,748 workers and 
resulting in the loss of 35,464 working days. 
Corresponding figures for August, 1931, were: 
eight disputes, 886 workers, and 9,364 working 
days; and for September, 1930, twelve dis- 
putes, 2,990 workers, and 13,138 working days. 


During September the De- 
Labour re- 


Disputes partment of 

Industrial ceived an application for 
Investigation the establishment of a 
Act Board of Conciliation and 


Investigation in connection 
with a dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and its machine shop employees over 
a reduction in working hours per week; the 
Minister of Labour discussed the situation 
with a committee of the machinists’ union, 
and it was decided to leave the matter in 
abeyance for the time being. An application 
was also received in connection with a dispute 
that had arisen in the coal mines in Estevan 
District, Saskatchewan, and a commissioner 
was appointed to investigate and report upon 
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the causes and circumstances leading to the 
dispute. Details of the proceedings under the 
Act during the month appear on page 1065 of 
this issue. 


“Government Intervention 


Government in Labour Disputes in Can- 
intervention ada” was the title of an 
in labour article published as a sup- 
disputes in plement to the lLasour 
Canada Gazerte in March, 1925, 


being a reprint of an article 
by Margaret Mackintosh of the Department 
of Labour appearing in Queen’s Quarterly, 
January-March, 1924. There has been con- 
siderable demand for this publication and a 
revised and enlarged edition has just been 
issued as Bulletin No, 11 of the Industrial Re- 
lations Series of publications of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


The original article was written when the 
constitutional validity of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, probably the best 
known of the Canadian laws for the pre- 
vention and settlement of industrial disputes, 
was before the courts in the action brought 
by the Toronto Electric Commissioners to re- 
strain a board of conciliation and investigation 
from proceeding to inquire into a dispute be- 
tween the commission and its employees. The 
final judgment in the case was given by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
January, 1925, and the Act was amended to 
bring it into line with the decision. The 
article deals at some length with the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and with the Do- 
minion Conciliation and Labour Act. An 
outline is given, too, of the history of the dif- 
ferent provincial enactments providing for the 
settlement of labour disputes, and a final 
section, appearing for the first time, deals 
briefly with the various commissions of in- 
quiry which have been appointed to investi- 
gate disputes presenting peculiar difficulties. 


The Department of Labour 
recently published the 
second annual supplement 
to the consolidated volume 
which was published two 
years ago under the title: “Labour Legisla- 
tion in Canada as existing on December 31, 
1928.” The supplement contains the legisla- 
tion enacted during 1930 by the Parliament 
of Canada and by the several provincial legis- 
latures. Where existing acts were amended, 
notes have been inserted to explain the signifi- 
cance of the amendments. A number of 
Orders in Council and certain regulations made 
during the year under statutory authority have 


Labour 
Legislation in 


Canada in 1930 
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been inserted. The Statutes of Saskatchewan 
were revised during the year, and the labour 
laws contained in that revision have been 
printed in the Saskatchewan section of the 
supplement. The volume of consolidated sta- 
tutes may be obtained from the Department 
of Labour for one dollar, the charge for each 
supplement being 25 cents. 


Reference was made in the 


Settlement of Lasour Gazette, June, 1931, 


unemployed page 626, to the policy of 
eity workers the Dominion Department 
on farms Immigration and Coloniza- 


tion of encouraging the set- 
tlement on farms of unemployed Canadian 
workers and their families. It was announced 
in September that in accordance with this 
policy nearly 15,000 men had up to that date 
been placed on Canadian farms. The two 
railway companies have assisted the plan by 
refraining from their usual efforts to promote 
new immigration, and by co-operating through 
their colonization departments in bringing un- 
employed men into contact with farmers who 
need help. Up to September, 3,749 families 
and 10,609 single men had been placed by the 
Dominion Government, while 800 families and 
2,000 single men had been placed by the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, and 450 families and 300 
single men by the Province of Quebec. The 
wages of the men who have been placed ‘on 
the land for year-round jobs are stated to 
range from $5 to $25 per month, depending 
upon the experience of the labourer. The 
higher figure is paid for men who can milk, 
plough and do all other operations on the 
farm. 


Mr. Gerald Swope, presi- 


Employers’ dent of the General Hlec- 
plan to stabilize tric Company, at the an- 
industry nual meeting of the Na- 


tional Electrical Manufac- 
turers’ Association (United States), held at 
New York in September, submitted the fol- 
lowing suggestions for stabilizing American 
industry. 

1. Organization of United States industries 
through formation of trade associations, to 
stabilize and co-ordinate production, putting 
all corporations on a basis of parity for do- 
mestic business. The associations would con- 
trol production. 

2. More uniform and continuous employ- 
ment, removing from the worker’s mind the 
fear which has been built up by “the 40- 
year deadline ” which might throw him out of 
work in advanced years. It would provide 
for unemployment insurance to which both 
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workers and employers would contribute as 
“a safety reservoir” and also for old age pen- 
sions, as well as life and disability insurance. 

3. Increasing the cost of manufactured pro- 
ducts to the consumer, to cover protection of 
workers by the industries rather than by 
“the vicarious methods of the imposition of 
a tax.” 

4, Protection of the public by a federal 
supervisory body to prevent exploitation which 
might accompany the control of production in 
each industry. 


A plan for stabilizing the 


Plan to bituminous coal industry in 
stabilize the United States was pre- 
bituminous sented in the September 
coal mining in issue of Coal Age (New 
United States York). The authors de- 

scribe the difficulties in 


which this industry now finds itselfi—‘‘too 
many mines, too many operating companies, 
a declining market for coal as a raw fuel, 
weak marketing policies and methods, lack 
of research to develop new uses for its pro- 
ducts, inadequate sales realizations, and an 
unstable labour situation.” It is pointed out 
that a “gambling basis of profit” for an in- 
dustry as important as coal mining is unsafe 
for the nation and for the industry itself, 
and that the time is ripe for a program of 
stabilization on an economic foundation. The 
proposed program includes the following 
features:—(1) production control; (2) sound 
merchandizing; (3) stabilized industrial re- 
lations; (4) more mechanization; (5) co- 
ordinated research to develop new uses for 
coal; (6) more consolidations; and (7) more 
safety. 

Each of these features is enlarged upon in 
the “plan.” The section dealing with “Stabi- 
lized Industrial Relations” recommends as fol- 
lows:—“Direct labour charges are such a 
major part of the cost of production that it is 
obvious that there can be no hope for price 
stability and for long-term planning without 
stabilization of wages and standardization of 
working conditions. In an industry compelled 
to carry the idle-capacity load of bituminous 
coal, such stabilization without the inter- 
position cf some outside agency representing 
the workers presents almost insuperable 
obstacles. During periods of sharp competi- 
tion, individual companies and districts seek- 
ing to maintain what they conceive to be 
proper industrial relations find themselves 
isolated from their logical markets because 
competing districts have cut wages, increased 
the hours of labour, or by otherwise changing 
working conditions have reduced out-of-pocket 
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costs of production. Inherited prejudices in 
some fields and bitter personal experiences in 
others have made the idea of a revival of 
unionism obnoxious to many employers. 
Nevertheless, unless some new formula can 
be found, the conclusion seems inevitable that 
the desired stabilization of wages and of work~ 
ing conditions must come through a re- 
cognition and an acceptance of an outside 
labour organization by a sufficiently large pers 
centage of the operators to give the wages and 
the working conditions so established a con- 
trolling influence in the districts where direct 
recognition is withheld.” 


The authors of the plan would amend the 
Sherman Act to permit of joint agreements 
among operators in regard to _ production 
policies and prices, in order to enable them to 
cope with the overproduction that has dis- 
organized the industry. They would protect 
the consumer against unreasonable prices by 
prohibiting any form of concerted action to 
create limited distribution areas. They would 
introduce sound methods of merchandizing; 
promote consolidations of good properties in 
different districts; and establish a co-operative 
organization that would not only carry on re- 
search into new uses for coal products, but 
would also finance and exploit these products 
in the interests of the industry as a whole. 


The value of the mining 
development of Manitoba 
to the Province as a whole 
was exemplified by Mr. T. 
W. Laidlaw, assistant de- 
puty minister of Mines for the Province, in a 
recent address in which he analysed the 
various expenditures of the Hudson Bay Min- 
ing and Smelting Company in 1929 in con- 
nection with the development of the Flin 
Flon mine. These expenditures totalled $28,- 
900,000, this amount including the following 
items:—wages, $5,626,500; food stuffs, $733,- 
762; lumber, $375,852; cement, $426,575; cloth- 
ing; $76,500; explosives, $161,204; fuel and oil, 
$287,367; machinery, $5,728,200; electrical sup- 
plies, $541,746; iron and steel, $1,695,751; paint 
and glass, $9,000; tools, $42,000; freight, 
$1,662,535. 

Mr. Laidlaw pointed out that practically 80 
per cent of the total wages are expended in 
food, clothing and housing; the freight item 
covers large shipments of hay and oats. Com- 
modities used by the Company in 1929 in- 
cluded the following items: fresh and cured 
meat, 2,220,000 Ibs.; eggs, 166,200 doz.; flour, 
1,940,000 Ibs.; sugar, 107,500 lbs.; coffee, 73,300 
Ibs.; tea, 60,700 lbs.; potatoes, 1,315,000 lbs.; 
fruits and other vegetables, 49 car loads; jam, 


One industry 
stimulates other 
industries 
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74 car loads; canned milk, 63 car loads; dried 
milk, 27,200 lbs.; tobacco and cigarettes, 334 
tons. 

“Can you,” Mr. Laidlaw asked, “conceive of 
any set of figures that illustrates more vividly 
the effect upon the general wealth of the 
Province than these?” 


Information as to the pro- 


Recent gress of unemployment in- 
developments surance in various countries 
of national is given in appendices to 
unemployment the minutes of evidence 
insurance taken before the Royal 


Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (Great Britain). Great Britain, 
14 1s stated, was the first country to introduce, 
by the National Insurance Act of 1911, a 
system of compulsory contributory unemploy- 
ment insurance on a national basis. After the 
war, this example was followed, with consider- 
able variations, by certain other countries: 
Italy, by a Decree of October, 1919; Austria, 
by an Act of March, 1920; Russia, by a 
Labour Code of 1922; Queensland, by an Act 
of October, 1922; Poland, by an Act of July, 
1924; Bulgaria, by an Act of April, 1925; 
Germany, after various experiments, by an 
Act of July, 1927; while the compulsory 
system was maintained in the Irish Free State 
after its separation from the United Kingdom. 
All these countries have maintained the 
system, with various amendments, except Rus- 
sia, where it is suspended, either permanently 
or temporarily, by an Order of October, 1930. 
The Russian system was distinguished from 
all the other compulsory systems in that the 
total costs of insurance were borne by the em- 
ployers, which in most cases meant the public 
authorities. 

Reference is also made to the method of re- 
lieving unemployment adopted by New South 
Wales, Queensland (in addition to compulsory 
insurance), Victoria and New Zealand. This 
has taken the form of an unemployment relief 
tax, of varying amounts levied on income in 
New South Wales, Queensland and Victoria, 
and on every male person of twenty years of 
age or over, with certain exceptions, in New 
Zealand. 


Two Acts, the Prevention 


Unemployment and Relief of Unemploy- 
relief in New ment (Amendment) Act, 
South Wales 1931, and the Unemploy- 


ment Relief Tax Act, 1931, 
passed by the Legislature of New South Wales, 
were assented to on July 3, 1931. The Pre- 
vention and Relief of Unemployment (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1931, extends the operative period 
af the Prevention and Relief of Unemploy- 
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ment Aci, 1930, as amended by the Prevention 
and Relief of Unemployment (Amendment) 
Act, 1930, to June, 30, 1932. Unemployment 
Relief Tax is now payable at the rate of one 
shilling in the pound on— 

(a) the net assessable income of every per- 
son, other than a company, whose income ex- 
ceeds £100 a year during the income year end- 
ing June, 30, 1931; 

(b) the net assessable income derived by. 
every company during the income year end- 
ing June 30, 1931; and 

(c) the income from employment derived 
by every person, other than a company, during 
the income year commencing July 1, 1931, who 
is paid at a rate of not less than two pounds 
a week, or the equivalent hourly or daily 
rate. 


Further progress in the ad- 
Five-day week option of the five-day week 
in British and by industries in Great 
American Britain is noted in the an- 
industry nual report of the Chief In- 

spector of Factories and 
Workshops for the year 1930. Introduced as 
an expedient during periods of slack trades, 
the shorter week is now the permanent method 
of working in many industries. No industry 
as a whole has adopted the system, but nearly 
every great industry in the country is repre- 
sented by individual firms. As a rule the 
number of working hours per week remains as 
before, the four hours previously worked on 
Saturday being distributed through the other 
days of the week, and for this reason few ad- 
justments of wages have been necessary. In 
some industries the normal working day is 
limited to 8 or 84 hours by trade union rules, 
and any extra time worked must be paid as 
overtime, even although the weekly total of 
47 or 48 hours is not exceeded. 

As to the effects of the five-day week, the 
Chief Factory Inspector states that production 
appears to have increased where it has been 
given a fair trial: “There is a very general 
consensus of opinion,” he says, “as to the ad- 
vantages of the system both to employers and 
employed.” 

From the employers standpoint the advant- 
ages claimed are (1) reduction in overhead 
charges, resulting in lower cost of production; 
(2) complete cessation of production work on 
Saturdays, allowing time for maintenance work 
and repairs, cleaning of plant, etc. to be 
carried out by the maintenance staff during 
their normal hours, and obviating the necessity 
for overtime work; (3) delivery of orders 
speeded up by a total of half a day over the 
week; (4) absenteeism reduced and_ time- 
keeping on the whole improved. 
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From the workers’ point of view the advant- 
ages seem to centre round the long week-end 
which affords opportunity for recreation and 
sport. The Chief Inspector remarks « that 
“owing to the gradual rise in the standard of 
education among the workers, and the widen- 
ing of their interest by means of lectures at 
Institutes and by wireless, the free Saturday 
becomes of greater value. With the tendency 
for both work and recreation to be ‘speeded- 
up’ the strain on workers’ vitality tends to 
increase and a longer period for recuperation 
is needed.” 

In the United States, the 5-day week as a 
permanent labour policy has been making con- 
siderable progress during the past few years. 
Reports were received from 37,587 establish- 
ments in 77 different industries in answer to a 
questionnaire sent out by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics show that 2-4 per cent of 
such establishments had permanently adopted 
the 5-day week for part or all of their em- 
ployees and that 5-6 per cent of all the em- 
ployees covered in the survey were on a 5- 
day week basis. The automobile industry had 
the highest percentage (44-3) of workers on 
the 5-day week, followed by the radio industry 
(34°4), the dyeing and finishing textiles in- 
dustry (27-0), and the aircraft industry (24-9). 


The absence of union 
Organization organization among women 
of women in industry was discussed by 
workers the Committee on Women 
recommended Workers of the  Inter- 


national Federation of 
Trade Unions, at a meeting held in Switzer- 
land recently. It was estimated that at the 
present time less than one-tenth of the women 
wage-earners belong to national trade union 
organizations that are affiliated to the Inter- 
national Federation, and the Committee 1e- 
commended that national bodies should give 
fuller consideration to unionizing women. A 
report on the subject considered by the com- 
mittee stated that in industrial countries the 
number of women working for their own sup- 
port averaged about one-third of the total 
labour force. Industrial work for women was 
shown to result from the use of machinery, 
and rationalization had encouraged it by open- 
ing new avenues of employment. The report 
recalled that the International Federation had 
repeatedly declared that opposition to female 
employment afforded no solution for the em- 
ployment problems resulting from the dis- 
placement of male by female workers: efforts 
should rather be made to improve the 
economic position of workers of both sexes, 
and this object could only be achieved by the 
organization of women workers. 





The statement in the pre- 
ceding note that women 
form about one-tenth of the 


Proportion of 
women in 


employment working forces in industrial 
in various countries finds support in 
countries the results of the United 


States census of 1930, which 
showed that, of the whole number of persons 
reporting a gainful occupation in that year 
(48,832,589) the male workers numbered 38,- 
053,795, and the female workers numbered 10,- 
778,794. 


In Russia, according to statistics published 
from official sources by the International La- 
bour Organization, the percentage of women 
employed in industry has been very stable 
during recent years: on January 1, 1926, it 
was 28:4 per cent; on January 1, 1927 it was 
28:5; on January 1, 1928 it was 28-7 per cent; 
on January 1, 1929 it was 28-8 per cent; on 
January 1, 1930 it was 28:4 per cent. During 
these years the number of women industrial 
workers rose from 643,628 to 881,132. The 
use of female labour was most extensive in 
the lighter industries. In the textile industry 
the percentage of women amounted to 62°6 
on January 1, 1930 (67-4 per cent in the linen 
industry), while in the clothing industry it 
was 53-7, and in some branches of the chemi- 
cal industry, such as rubber and matches, it 
was about 57. In heavy industry, on the 
other hand, the percentage of women varies 
between 5 and 12, and is only increasing very 
slowly. In certain branches of these industries 
there has even been a slight decrease. The 
Commissariat of Labour of the Russian Feder- 
ation of Soviet Republics has drawn up a list 
of occupations in which women must be em- 
ployed either by preference or exclusively, and 
this list was approved by the Council of 
People’s Commissaries of the Russian Federa- 
tion on January 16, 1931. Among the occupa- 
tions in which women must be employed ex- 
clusively the most important are certain 
branches of the textile, chemical, electrical 
engineering and clothing industries, while a 
large number of posts are reserved for them in 
offices and commercial undertakings. Plans are 
in preparation for the substitution of women 
for men in these occupations and for the dis- 
tribution of the labour thus released among 
the various branches of industry. 


In Japan the Central Employment Exchange 
Office recently studied the position of women 
workers in that country during the past five 
years: the results show that the increase in 
the number of women workers has not been 
so great as was generally supposed, In fac- 
tories and mines the demand for women 
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workers is less at present than five years ago. 
The number of women employed in mines is 
declining on account of the approaching pro- 
hibition of the employment of women under- 
ground. On the other hand, the number of 
women workers engaged in transport and com- 
munications and in casual labour has increased. 
The number of women teachers in primary 
schools increased by about 10,000 in the -last 
five years, but the rate of increase was lower 
than in the case of men teachers. The num- 
ber of women employed in offices, banks, etc. 
has not increased so much in the past five 
years as is commonly believed, the proportion 
of women to men employees having risen only 
from 15-2 to 17:26 per cent. This increase is 
attributed to the replacement of men workers 
by lower-paid women employees as a part of 
the process of rationalization. 





The rapid increase in the number of old age 
pension laws in the United States has been 
accompaaied by an expansion of trade union 
pension plans. During the four years 1927 to 
1930, the number of persons cared for through 
the medium of old age benefits by eleven 
labour organizations rose from 6,839 to 13,049, 
while the amount of benefit rose from $2,362,- 
476 to $3,403,180 or 44 per cent. 





As far as possible, one qualified first-aid 
man of the St. John Ambulance Association 
will be included in every gang of 50 employed 
under the various relief schemes in Alberta. 
Single men, members of the St. John Am- 
bulance Association and the St. John Am- 
bulance Brigade have been registered for this 
service, and members of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, First Aid Class are also eligible. 





By an Order in Council issued at Edmonton 
in September, the Minister of Lands and 
Mines of Alberta was charged with the ad- 
ministration of the Coal Miners’ Wages 
Security Act (Statutes of Alberta, 1928, 
chapter 46), in the place of the President of 
the Executive Council. The provisions of 
this Act were outlined in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
June, 1928, page 582. It provides that in 
order to ensure that coal mining companies 
are in such a financial position as to be able 
to meet all obligations to their workmen, 
these companies shall be required to make re- 
turns to the government as to the amount of 
wages paid by them during the preceding 
year and the amount of their assets and 
liabilities, and to furnish the Minister with 
bonds equal to the largest amount paid in 
wages in one month during the previous 
twelve months. 


Mr. John Blue, of Edmonton, has been ap- 
pointed as a member of the Minimum Wage 
Board of the Province of Alberta representing 
the employers of labour, in the place of Mr. 
James Kellas, who had resigned. 





During the month of September a total of 
3,919 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, in Schedule 
1 of the Act, 21 of these being fatal; in 
Schedule 2 industries 263 were reported, in- 
cluding 6 fatal cases; and 254 accidents to 
employees of the Crown, 3 of which were 
fatal, were reported during the month, making 
in all 4,436, of which 30 were fatal. 





An assessment of 8 per cent on working 
members to provide funds-to take care of un- 
employed was decided last month by the 
Toronto Cutters and Clothing Workers of 
America. Mr. Gregg, an official of the union, 
estimated that 3 per cent weekly assessment 
would take care of probably 24 members on 
a weekly allowance of from $10 to $12. Other 
branches of the Clothing Workers’ Union were 
expected to levy the same assessment on mem- 
bers. The union took care of its own un- 
employed last year through an assessment on 
working members, and very few members were 
compelled to seek charity from community 
organizations. 


Inter-Dominion Reciprocity for Old Age 
Pensions Proposed 


The Union of Canadian Municipalities, at 
its annual convention held at Vernon, B.C., 
in September, adopted the following resolu- 
tion:—“ That the Government of Canada be 
memorialized to establish reciprocity or 
nationalization of the residence qualifications 
of old people, so as to entitle them to the 
benefits of the Old Age Pension Act upon 
furnishing evidence of having resided during 
the 20 years next preceding application jointly 
in Canada or any other part of the British 
Empire.” The convention expressed the 
opinion that the various commonwealth with- 
in the Empire should undertake reciprocal 
obligations in regard to old age pensions, 
similar to the mutual arrangements between 
the provinces that are now in effect under the 
Dominion Act. 

The Convention also adopted a resolution 
requesting the Federal government to estab- 
lish a non-contributory unemployment insur- 
ance system. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation throughout 
Canada was reported by the Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada at the end of September to be as follows: 
Harvesting of root crops continued in the 
Province of Nova Scotia, but gales in the 
Annapolis Valley caused the loss of about 
100,000 barrels of apples. 
tions remained quiet. Due to storms, catches 
of fish were somewhat less than usual, but 
where the industry was unhampered by ad- 
verse weather conditions, fish were plentiful 
and prices good. Coal mines operated from 
two to five days per week. Bakers, confec- 
tioners and manufacturers of foodstuffs re- 
ported business good, while other lines were 
moderately busy. A further lay-off of men 
was expected to take place shortly in the iron 
and steel industries, owing to the completion 
of a large order. Street, sidewalk and sewer 
municipal work kept a number of men em- 
ployed, but building construction was some- 
what slack. Passenger and freight traffic was 
fair, also trade. Large numbers of female 
domestic workers continued to register, many 
of whom were assigned to suitable positions. 
Farmers in the province of New Brunswick, 
generally, reported all crops good, though high 
winds had caused considerable loss in some 
sections. Inclement weather also greatly 
handicapped fishermen in their work, but the 
market was, for the most part, well stocked 
with lobsters, salmon, haddock and halibut. 
Clam digging also afforded employment for 
a large number of men. Business in confec- 
tionery and foodstuff plants showed no change, 
but improvement was noted in the pulp mills, 
and iron and steel industries were particu- 
larly busy. Building construction was pro- 
gressing favourably and road construction, 
especially at Chatham, proceeding rapidly. 
Passenger and freight transportation was fairly 
brisk, though tourist traffic had slackened 
slightly, due to the advanced season. Trade 
was good, with collections fair. There was the 
usual demand for women domestic workers. 
There was little demand for farm help or 
bushmen in the province of Quebec. Mining 
also was quiet, although Amos reported 
slightly improved conditions. Manufacturing 
concerns in Montreal, with the exception of 
the clothing trades, showed little activity, 
while in Quebec City, conditions were some- 
what reversed, confectionery and boots and 
shoe factories being busy, with clothing in- 
active. At Three Rivers, paper and cotton 
industries, and boot and shoe factories were 


Lumbering opera-: 


doing well. Montreal, Quebec and Three 
Rivers reported little activity in the building 
trades. A few orders in this line were listed 
at Hull and satisfactory conditions prevailed 
at Sherbrooke. Transportation and trade, for 
the most part, registered a decline and though 
a number of placements were effected in the 
women’s domestic section, applicants, especially 
at Montreal, were far in excess of vacancies 


In the province of Ontario there was little 
eall for regular farm help, but opportunities 
offered for silo filling and potato pickers. Few 
logging camps were opening and the demand 
for men was very limited. Pulp and paper 
mills at Fort Frances were busy, with excellent 
prospects of continuing so throughout the 
winter. Mining was quiet. There was no 
material change reported in industrial condi- 
tions in the manufacturing centres. A slight 
improvement was noted at Guelph, Kitchener, 
Peterborough and Stratford, but it was not 
sufficient to better the general situation, which 
remained very quiet. With the exception of 
a few centres, where a fair amount of building 
construction was in progress, there was little 
activity in this line. Municipal relief pro- 
jects, such as street and sewer construction, 
employing men in rotation, afforded the chief 
means of employment locally. Numerous ap- 
plications for work on the proposed Trans- 
Canada Highway had been received by the 
various offices, and lists of single men eligible 
for this labour had been made and were in 
readiness for the quotas which had not as 
yet been assigned. This measure formed the 
chief topic of enquiry at the Offices and many 
men were keenly awaiting news of the, com- 
mencement of the undertaking. Calls for 
women domestic workers showed an increase, 
but applicants were registered in such large 
numbers that orders could be easily filled. 

The demand for farm help in the province 
of Manitoba continued steady, the call being 
chiefly for men for fall ploughing and potato 
picking. No difficulty was experienced in fill- 
ing all orders received. A few men were sent 
out for cordwood cutting. Mining and manu- 
facturing remained quiet. Conditions in the 
construction group, especially at Wunnipeg; 
were very unsatisfactory. Excavation work 
on one of the large projects had been discon- 
tinued, throwing a number of men out of work 
and continuous wet weather had delayed any 
extension of sewer work. Negotiations, how- 
ever, were proceeding concerning other works 
to be undertaken in relief of unemployment. 
Elsewhere in the province little else but road 
work carried out by the various municipalities 
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Retail trade was generally 
fair, with an improvement noted in season- 
Certain lines also in the wholesale 
The demand for both 
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domestic help and day workers was some- 
what less than that previously recorded. 


Farm work, harvesting and threshing in the 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 





Trade, external aggregate...... $ 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption...:.....6.0.06 
Exports, Canadian produce. . 
Customs duty collected........ 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS. eee cle neeirials «<n 9 
Bank notes in circulation... 
Bank deposits, savings......... 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common’ stocks), ...<nies sles 0s or 
Preferred stocks.............+200: 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 


RAGA 





(3)Business failures, liabilities.. $ 
(2) Employment, Index num- 
ber, Employers’ pay-roll 
LGUTOR'. Oe tale ohare cise shake Seas 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union mem- 
bers) 











dmmigrationstmiecicnee eee eee: 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
HVOIDHG sais aoe tee cars 

(8) Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings....... 

(7) Operating expenses....... 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings...... $ 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
allilines ny pricriviceeios 3 $ 
Steam railways, freight in 
CONAMTUOS ase pacenas seer. 
Building permits.............. $ 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 
Mineral Production— 

IPI GATON ee sohe hes ore ete tons 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 

erroelloysseadencescealenics tons 

Oa SNeAtshitacteasciettatle o tice tons 
‘Crude petroleum imports...... gal, 
Rubberimports...:¢-.+.. 0000+ lbs. 
‘Cotton imports........:0c02.+- lbs. 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

Um bide cateeh oa sees aearen bd.ft. 
Flour production....... ..- bbls. 
(*)Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 
Footwear production...........pairs 
‘Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ k.w.h. 
‘Sales of insurance.............. $ 
INGwasprintioet msc cao. tons 


Automobiles, passenger............. 
(#2) Index of physical volume 
OUDUSINGAS EE Rene ance ine Cetaee 
Industrial production............... 
Manuiacturingsian.ciecteananc cr 








(Official Statistics except where noted) 


province of Saskatchewan had been at a 








1931 1930 

September August July September August July 
fed MEATS ciel 97,202,442 99,049, 813 170,090,475 148,519,060 162, 456, 559 
bist cP Oe td 47,308,079 48,379,235 87,900,201 77,906, 294 84,550,935 
Soe ebs afeit capers eae 48,763, 652 49,675, 120 81,046, 227 69, 290, 228 76,407,506 
toe ae 9,291,223 9,210, 055 14, 662,358 12,082, 112 12,819,790 
apthecray toss 2, 243,561,470) 2,400,403, 969) 2,967,181,800|) 2,801,605, 985) 3,093,985, 410 
RA: CMe siaterertegs 141, 813,032 137, 098, 642 163,513,493 166, 154, 609 152,177,140 
Ere esate: etek 1,461,091,577| 1,451,275, 655] 1,419,641,859| 1,404,118,280| 1,402,027, 767 
epioottee ee 1, 127,280,857) 1,125, 736,164! 1,255,805,777| 1,260,490,851) 1,277,341, 949 
68-6 81-3 83-7 130-8 125-1 132-0 
64-2 69-1 71-8 96-2) 97-1 97-4 
97-1 91-9 $2-9 92-9 96-0 100-2 
70-0 70-9 71-7 82-1 83-7 85-3 
18:06 18-30 18-26 20-75 21-01 21-26 
Pesisotsicte aie ees 164 22 173 158 175 
Tee NTS he: 2,187, 833 3,345,779 2,647, 123 2,609,991 3,005, 600 
107-1 105-2 103-8 116-6 118-8 118-9 
15-8 16-2 16:3 9-3 9-2 10-6 
RAM Pees rigsec ol nictitaceer eye o eroiet coamemeten eeteae ere 5, 922 8,904 8,383 
207,377 188, 957 188,528 291,038 259, 610 239,566 
15,159,905 14,309, 810 14,807,474 20, 856, 948 19,067,979 20, 150, 150 
bislereidyony aerate electri tice 14,836,861 17,056, 801 17, 261,606 17, 235,380 
fe ava diecaiare tepetes 11,322, 743 11, 876, 230 19, 192,325 15,951,510 14, 874, 631 
eRe atate cihclente 9,983,482 9,957,061 12,460, 060 12,629,170 11, 661,575 
Rens bebe veil eee Re aie: 1,770,068,115| 3,561,623,670| 2,267,979, 133] 2, 131,376,900 
Pat eats 8,224,074 10,879,505 11,081,706 14,029, 564 15,824,781 
33, 658,400 26,142,600 28,054,700 32,407, 100 49, 407, 200 37,374, 400 
Leite reece 23,212 40,303 48,395 57,459 64, 676 
Foc cfihnsaeeee 52,491 45,097 55, 808 57, 626 68, 424 
Sat eautaraie. 8,248 3,262 3,012 3,397 3,324 
Mies cence ooo nee 760,127 826, 156 1,229, 883 1,100,814 1,061,091 
Ser ee een 106,070,000 98, 150,000 105, 470,000 100,570,000 92,500,000 
Balin detera ties 5, 160,000 5, 806,000 3,534,000 4,723,000 7,496,000 
32 Fey eee 4,754,000 4,374,000 5,524,000 3,457,000 4,732,000 
Sevils aieboneiparen ote 112,919,570 135,390,422 167,571,065 183,770,365 219,172,251 
SI aos wig 2 State Ol baa ems eae 2 ok 1,319,008 1,624, 238 1,547, 936 1,435,970 
Sripure state. aettayel teers) Rovere men tere are 85, 295,000 87,430,000 99, 787,000 72,208,000 
send hte Soren tee 1,627,006 1,456, 822 1,615, 859 1,542,686 1,414, 872 
Bee dominate 40,378,000 40, 239,000 48, 098,000 45,544,000 45,990,000 
Cave atiete 35, 438,000 39, 603,000 39, 283,000 36, 666, 000 47,375, 000 
iS eeinchels erie 165, 120 182,730 195,490 202,040 216, 980 
PIR aes eee 3,426 3,151 5, 623 6, 946 8,556 
artgaaateneteaceet 122-1 126°6 148-7 146-6 149-7 
H.Reme ee 132-3 138°5 154-4 156-1 164-6 
ea rarere yates 136-3 137-2 149-4 145-7) 161-1 
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(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(?) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending September 26, 1931, and corres 


(0) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 


ing and construction, 


(8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks. 
ponding previous periods, 


Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum ;slaughterings of cattle, 


J manufacturing, trade, imports,. 
Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
int, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
sheep and hogs: storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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standstill owing to intermittent rain, but it 
was expected that threshing would be re- 
sumed shortly. A number of farmers were 
much interested in the proposed relief pro- 
gram whereby farm hands might be placed 
with farmers for the winter. Some of the 
men, however, were unwilling to take posi- 
tions, owing to the low wages offered, or the 
distance to be travelled. Conditions remained 
unchanged in the coal mining districts. Little 
construction was in progress other than that 
provided as a relief measure. There was also 
little activity shown in the Women’s Domestic 
Section. 

A great deal of harvesting remained to be 
done throughout the provinee of Alberta be- 
cause of previous inclement weather, but with 
farm hands plentiful, it was unlikely that 
orders would increase to any extent. Beet 
workers and potato diggers were also in de- 
mand. Practically no call existed for men 
for logging, with prospects still indefinite. 
Coal mines, especially at Drumheller, were 
preparing for the season’s run and conditions 
in this group showed considerable improve- 
ment. There was also a possibility of mines 
reopening elsewhere, but there were sufficient 
Miners available in all districts to meet the 
demand. (Building construction was fairly 
brisk, but many projects were nearing com- 
pletion and nothing new was in sight. Pro- 
gress was being made on various city works, 
the usual turnover of men on relief rotation 
work taking place. Various Federal camps, 
designed to take care of transient single men 
were also started and men had been sent out 
to these. Better conditions in trade were re- 
ported by the merchants. More applicants 
were registered in the Women’s Domestic 
Section, but orders remained about the same. 

There was little demand for farm workers 
in the province of British Columbia as wages 
were not attractive. Fruit growers were over- 
supplied with men, although good experienced 
apple pickers were in demand. Canneries 
were closing down, leaving tons of tomatoes 
on the ground. There was little lumbering 
going on, and many of the camps were work- 
ing with reduced crews. Mining generally, 
both metal and coal, was quiet, although more 
prospectors for placer gold mining had gone 
into the Big Bend district. Manufacturing 
showed no improvement and there was little 
activity in shipping and longshore work. Local 
tradesmen were busy in some centres on small 
building contracts, but outside of relief work, 
no demand for unskilled labour existed. Gov- 
ernment camps, which had opened recently, 
were taking care of some of the unemployed. 
Numerous applicants, however, were regis- 
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tered, for whom, as yet, no opportunity for 
work had come. Trade showed slight im- 
provement. Quietness prevailed in the 
Women’s Domestic Section, with a large num- 
ber of women and girls seeking employment. 


There was an increase in em- 
ployment at the beginning of 
September, when the 7,798 
firms who reported to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics showed a com- 
bined working force of 972,537 persons, as com- 
pared with 955,991 in the preceding month. 
The index number (average calendar year 
1926=100) stood at 107-1, as compared with 
105-2 on August 1, 1931, and with 116-6, 126-8, 
119-1, 111-0, 106-2, 97-8, 94-2, 101-2, 94-8 and 
89-8 on September 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respec- 
tively. The advance at the beginning of Sep- 
tember took place chiefly in Quebec, where an 
important program of unemployment. relief 
work was reported on highway construction. 

Firms in Quebee showed important gains, 
and improvement was also recorded in the 
Prairie Provinces; in Ontario, the general situ- 
ation was unchanged, while the Maritimes 
reported contractions. In the Maritime 
Provinces, the reduction was chiefly in con- 
struction particularly highway construction, 
but manufacturing, mining and trade also re- 
leased employees, while logging, shipping and 
building were busier. In Quebec, no general 
change was noted in manufacturing; logging, 
mining and services showed moderate gains, 
while very important increases were reported 
in highway construction, largely as an un- 
employment relief measure. On the other 
hand, transportation, building and railway con- 
struction were slacker. In Ontario, manu- 
facturing as a whole employed more oper- 
atives, but curtailment was indicated in trans- 
portation, construction and retail trade. In 
the Prairie Provinces, mining, local transport- 
ation, highway and _ railway construction 
afforded more employment, but manufacturing 
was slacker, notably in the iron and steel and 
lumber divisions, and steam railway transport- 
ation, building construction and trade showed 
curtailment. In British Columbia, there was a 
decline in employment, chiefly in construction 
and manufacturing, while shipping, mining 
and trade reported improvement. 


EMpLoyers’ 
Reports 


An analysis of the returns by cities shows 
that employment advanced in Quebec City, 
Toronto and Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities; in Winnipeg, there was no general 
change, while curtailment was registered in 
Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton and Vancouver. 
In Montreal, manufactures showed general 
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contractions, and transportation was also while in Nova Scotia, Manitoba, New Brun- 


slacker, but construction and trade reported 
improvement. In Quebec City, minor gains 
were noted in manufacturing, services and 
construction, while there were similar losses in 
trade. In Toronto, manufacturing showed con- 
siderable improvement, but construction, trade 
and local transportation recorded lowered ac- 
tivity. In Ottawa, declines were reported in 
manufacturing and construction. In Hamilton. 
manufacturing, transportation and construction 
showed contractions. In Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities, automobile plants 
afforded greater employment, but construction 
was not so active. In Winnipeg, manu- 
facturing as a whole was rather brisker, but 
curtailment was noted in construction. In 
Vancouver, decreases in personnel were re- 
ported in manufacturing and _ construction, 
while retail trade and services registered 
moderate improvement. 


The manufacturing group in the Dominion 
as a whole, showed very little general change; 
there were declines in iron and steel and other 
metal, lumber, pulp and paper, woollen and 
edible animal product factories, while the 
vegetable food, clothing, silk, tobacco, elec- 
trical apparatus, leather, electric current, 
chemical, musical instrument and non-metallic 
mineral divisions recorded improvement. Log- 
ging, mining, highway construction and ser- 
vices also afforded increased employment; the 
important gains in road work were reported as 
largely due to unemployment relief under- 
takings in Quebec. On the other hand, com- 
munications and transportation showed prac- 
tically no change, while building and rail- 
way construction and trade were slacker. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of September. 


Little variation from the July 


TRADE level of unemployment among 
UnNIon local trade unions featured 
Reports. the August situation, the 
trend, however, being toward 
more favourable employment 
conditions. This was apparent from the re- 


turns tabulated for August fram a total of 
1,833 local unions covering 197,863 members, 
15°8 per cent of whom were idle on the last 
day of the month in contrast with 16-2 per 
cent in July. Noteworthy curtailment of 
activity, however, was evident from August 
last year when the unemployment percentage 
stood at 9-3. There was little general change 
in the various provinces from July, Saskatche- 
wan, Ontario, Alberta and Quebec unions 
showing an upward movement of employment, 


swick and British Columbia industrial ex- 
pansion was somewhat retarded. A lower level 
of activity was maintained in all provinces 
than in August a year ago, conditions in Mani- 
toba and Alberta being especially slack, 
though recessions indicated throughout the 
country were noteworthy. 

On another page of this issue appears an 
article with tabular statements on unemploy- 
ment among local trade unions at the close of 
August, 1981. 


During the month of August, 


EMPLOYMENT 1931, the Offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
Reports. referred 27,223 workers to 


positions and made a total of 
25,622 placements. Of these the placements 
in regular employment were 12,434, of which 
8.930 were of men and 3,504 of women. 
Placements in casual work numbered 13,228. 
Employers notified the Service of 26,809 
vacancies, of which 19,314 were for men and 
7,495 for women. The number of applicants 
for work was 71,383, of whom 59,754 were men 
and 11,629 were women. An increase is shown 
in the number of applications received, but a 
decline in the vacancies listed and placements 
effected, when the above figures are compared 
both with those of the preceding month, and 
with the corresponding month a year ago, the 
reports for July, 1931, showing 28,025 vacancics 
offered, 66,281 applications made and 27,002 
placements effected, while in August, 1930, 
there were reported 36,572 vacancies, 52,945 
applications for work and 34,792 placements in 
regular and casual employment. A report in 
detail of the work of the Offices for the month 
of August, 1931, may be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 


According to a report pre- 
BuiILpiIne pared by the Dominion 
PerMits AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
ConTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED. in Canada during August, 


1931, was $8,224,074, as com- 
pared with $10,879,505 in the preceding month 
and with $14,029,564 in August, 1980. 

The MacLean Building Review states that 
new construction contracts for all Canada in- 
cluded in the September figures amounted +o 
$33,658,400. This was an increase of 28-7 per 
cent over the August figure and an increase 
over the September, 1980, figure of 3-8 per 
cent. A decrease for the year to date is 
shown of 80°3 per cent from the same period 
of 1930. Of the above total, $18,303,700 was 
for engineering purposes; $6,697,500 was for 
residential buildings; $6,694,100 was for 
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business buildings; and $1,963,100 was for in- 
dustrial purposes. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during September, by prov- 
inces, was as follows: Ontario, $17,441,300; 
Quebec, $11,044,600; New Brunswick, $1,747,- 
500; British Columbia, $1,416,100; Alberta, 
$789,500; Saskatchewan, $472,900; Manitoba, 
$414,400; Nova Scotia, $318,600; Prince Ed- 
ward Islard, $13,500. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table on 
page 1060. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statzstics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that business operations showed a 
moderate recession in August from the level of 
July. Despite considerable irregularity, manu- 
facturing was fairly well maintained. The out- 
put of steel ingots showed a gain at 52,491 tons 
compared with 45,097 tons in July. Contrac- 
tion occurred in the production of pig iron, 
the output being 23,212 tons compared with 
40,303 in the preceding month. The produc- 
tion of motor cars showed a moderate gain, 
contrary to seasonal tendencies; the output 
was 4,544 units, a gain of 9°5 per cent after 
seasonal adjustment. The imports of raw ma- 
terials for use in Canadian manufactures regis- 
tered gains in several important departments. 
The imports of raw cotton were 4,754,000 
pounds compared with 4,374,000 in July, the 
gain being somewhat greater than normal for 
the season. The imports of raw wool and wool 
yarn for further manufacture were consider- 
ably greater in August, the gain over the pre- 
ceeding month being no less than 34 per cent. 
Imports of crude petroleum were 106,065,000 
gallons compared with 98,145,000 in July, a 
gain of 7:7 per cent, after seasonal adjust- 
ment; these imports were greater in each 
month from March to August of this year 
than in the corresponding months of last year. 
A decline was shown in the imports of crude 
rubber during August. An output of 165,124 
tons of newsprint compared with 182,731 tons 
in July, though production is normally greater 
in August. 

The index of manufacturing production was 
136-3 in August, compared with 137-2 in July, 
a decline of 0°6 per cent. Employment in 
manufacturing plants was fully maintained; 
the index compiled from the returns from the 
principal manufactures remained at 94:7 on 
September 1 unchanged from August 1. If ad- 
justment were made for seasonal tendencies, 
a moderate gain would be indicated. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 


The construction industry was not so suc- 
cessful in obtaining new business in August as 
in the preceding month, even after adjust- 
ment is made for seasonal variation. 

The movement of railway freight showed 
contraction in August, the loadings amounting 
to 205,490 cars compared with 206,987 in July. 
The decline, after seasonal adjustment, was 
shghtly more than 4 per cent. The operating 
revenues of the Canadian National Railway, 
exclusive of eastern lines, was $11,895,000 cam- 
pared with $16,130,000 in August 1930. The 
operating revenues of the Canadian Pacific 
Railways were $11,323,000 compared with $15,- 
682,000 in the same month of last year. 

Coal—Coal production in Canada during 
August amounted to 760,127 tons as compared 
with the five year average for the month of 
1,336,983 tons. The August output consisted 
of 612,468 tons of bituminous coal, 105,055 
tons of lignite coal and 42,604 tons of sub- 
bituminous coal. Mines in Nova Scotia pro- 
duced 335,766 tons; in Alberta, 252,907 tons; in 
British Columbia, 141,206 tons; in Saskatche- 
wan, 18,853 tons; and in New Brunswick, 11,- 
395 tons. Compared with the 1926-1930 aver- 
age for the month, a decline of 19-2 per cent 
was recorded in the imports of coal; the 
August imports totalled 1,488,880 tons while 
the five-year average was 1,842,167 tons. An- 
thracite importations amounted to 230,679 
tons, made up of 129,912 tons from the United 
States, 88,361 tons from Great Britain, and 12,- 
406 tons from Germany. Receipts of bitumin- 
ous coal were recorded at 1,258,038 tons; of 
which the United States supplied 1,248,106 
tons and Great Britain 14,932 tons. Imports 
of lignite coal consisted of 163 tons cleared 
through British Columbia ports. 

Exports of Canadian coal amounted to 27,- 

36 tons, a falling-off of 64:5 per cent from 
the five-year average for the month of 77,3829 
tons. 

Coal made available for consumption 
totalled 2,221,571 tons as against an average 
of 3,101,821 tons for August during the past 
years. During the month under review, the 
United States supplied 61:8 per cent of the 
total available supply, Canada, 33-0 per cent, 
Great Britain, 4:6 per cent, and Germany, 
0-6 per cent. 


A summary of Canadian 
Trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Re- 
venue shows that in August, 
1931, the merchandise en- 
tered for consumption amounted to $47,308,079 
as compared with $48,379,235 in the preceding 
month and with $77,906,294 in August, 1930. 
The chief imports for August, 1931, were: 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 
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Non-metallic minerals and products, $8,139,326 ; 
Tron and its products, $7,377,398; fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $7,371,772. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
August, 1931, amounted to $48,763,652, as com- 
pared with $49,675,120 in the preceding month 
and with $69,290,228 in August, 1930. The 
chief exports in August, 1931, were: Wood, 
wood products and paper, $15,877,314; Agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$11,717,684; Animals and animal products, $6,- 
670,833. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
during September, 1931, showed a large in- 
crease, being about four times as large as that 
recorded for the preceding month, a similar in- 
crease appearing in the number of workers in- 
volved. As compared with September, 1930, a 
substantial increase occurred in the number of 
disputes recorded, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of workers involved and 
the time loss incurred; strikes of coal miners, 
fishermen and sawmill workers involving large 
numbers of workers being responsible for the 
high figures for the month. There were in 
existence during the month sixteen disputes, 
involving 3,748 workers, and resulting in a 
time loss of 35,464 working days, as compared 
with eight disputes, involving 886 workers and 
resulting in a time loss of 9,864 working days 
in August. In September, 1930, there were 
on record twelve disputes, involving 2,990 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 13,138 
working days. At the end of the month there 
were on record nine disputes, involving ap- 
proximately 2,400 workers. These figures do 
not include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been formally called off 
by the union. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in sixty-nine cities showed a slight de- 
crease at $8.03 for September, as compared 
with $8.20 for August; $10.38 for September, 
1930; $11.64 for September, 1929: $11.15 for 
September, 1928: $10.87 for September, 1927; 
$16.94 for September, 1926; $10.81 for Sep- 
tember, 1925; $1028 for September, 1924; 
$10.46 for September, 1923; $10.28 for Septem- 
ber, 1922; $11.82 for September, 1921; $15.95 
for September, 1920: $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; and 
$7.83 for September, 1914. The decline was 
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due mainly to a fall in the price of potatoes. 
There were, however, less important decreases: 
in ‘the prices of beef, mutton, fresh and salt. 
pork, bacon, lard, bread and flour. Slight. 
advances occurred in the prices of eggs, butter, 
evaporated apples and prunes. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $18.06 at the beginning 
of September, as compared with $18.30 for 
August; $20.75 for September, 1930; $21.90 
for September, 1929; $21.38 for September, 
1928; $21.05 for September, 1927; $21.15 for 
September, 1926; $21.02 for September, 1925; 
$20.65 for September, 1924; $20.97 for Sep- 
tember, 1923; $20.90 for September, 1922; 
$22.37 for September, 1921; $26.38 for Sep- 
tember, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$21.11 for September, 1918; and $14.33 for 
September, 1914. Fuel was slightly lower, due 
to a decrease in the price of wood. Little 
change occurred in rent. 

In wholesale prices, 'the index number eal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
lower at 70:0 for September, as compared 
with 70-9 for August; 82:1 for September, 
1930; 97-8 for September, 1929; 95-4 for Sep- 
tember, 1928; 97-1 for September, 1927; and 
98-5 for September, 1926. In the classification 
according to chief component materials six 
of the eight main groups declined, one ad- 
vanced and one was unchanged. The groups 
which declined were: the Vegetables and Vege- 
table Products group, due to lower prices for 
corn, flax, oats, wheat, flour, bran and shorts, 
which more than offset higher prices for 
oranges, lemons and rye; the Animals and 
Animal Products group, due to reduced quo- 
tations for steers, hogs, lambs, beaver skins 
and leather, which more than offset higher 
prices for calves, canned lobsters and eggs; 
the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, due mainly to reduced quotations for 
raw cotton, raw silk, raw wool, denim and 
certain woollen fabrics; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, due to lower prices 
for lumber and ground wood pulp; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group, be- 
cause of lower quotations for antimony, cop- 
per, lead, tin and zinc; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, due to lower prices 
for .citrie acid, copper sulphate and certain 
other chemicals. The Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group was somewhat 
higher, due mainly to increased prices for 
plate glass, gasoline, kerosene, and anthracite 
coal. The Iron and its Products group was’ 
unchanged. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1931 


[TD UBING the month of September an ap- 

plication for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was 
received in the Department of Labour from 
machinists and helpers to the number of 
approximately 4,000 employed in the repair 
sheps of the Canadian National Railways, 
being members of the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists. In the spring of 1930 the 


Canadian National Railways, in order to 
effect economies in expenses, reduced the 
working hours of the shop forces from 


forty-four to forty hours per week as pro- 
vided by the terms of agreement. On Sep- 
tember 4 a further reduction in working hours 
was put into effect, all main shop forces 
being required to lay off every alternate 
Friday for the remainder of the year, the 
average working hours per week being accord- 
ingly reduced to thirty-six. The International 
Association of Machinists protested against 
the latter arrangement claiming a violation 
of the existing agreement. The (Minister of 
Labour discussed the situation with a commit- 
tee of the machinists’ union, and, in view of 
the temporary character of the arrangement 
of which complaint was made in the applica- 
tion, it was decided for the time being to hold 
the matter in abeyance, 


The Mayor of the Town of Estevan and the 
Reeve of the Municipality of Coalfields, both 
in the Province of Saskatchewan, made ap- 
plication during September for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to enquire into a dispute which had 
arisen between the mine owners and their em- 
ployees in the Estevan district in southeastern 
Saskatchewan. In accordance with section 65 of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, His 
Honour Judge Edmund R. Wylie, of Estevan, 
Saskatchewan, was, on the recommendation of 
the Prime Minister, acting for the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of the latter, appointed 
a Commissioner under the provisions of Part 
1 of the Inquiries Act to investigate and re- 
port upon the dispute in question or any 
matters or circumstances connected therewith, 
including the causes and circumstances which 
led to a cessation of work in the various min- 
ing and other industries at or near Estevan or 
elsewhere in southeastern Saskatchewan during 
the early part of September, 1931. A com- 
mission was also issued to Judge Wylie by 
the Government of the Province of Saskatche- 
wan, provision being made for the appoint- 
ment of counsel and other assistance. Full de- 
tails concerning this dispute and mediation by 
an officer of the Department of Labour will 
be found in the article following. 





STRIKE OF COAL MINERS AT ESTEVAN, SASK., AND APPOINTMENT 
OF ROYAL COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 


a STRIKE of coai miners in Saskatchewan 
in the vicinity of Estevan began on 
September 7, 1931, and continued until Octo- 
ber 7 when an agreement for a resumption 
of work pending the result of an inquiry by 
a Royal Commission was reached following 
conference of the parties to the dispute with 
the Commissioner’s counsel. The dispute in- 
volved approximately six hundred miners, of 
whom about two hundred were working when 
it occurred, the operations for the season hav- 
ing just commenced, and was marked by a 
disturbance in the town of Estevan in which 
three miners were killed, a number of per- 
sons were injured, including several police and 
citizens, with considerable property damage. 

The strike was called by the Mine Workers’ 
Union of Canada which had recently organ- 
ized the coal miners in the district, but the 
mine operators refused to negotiate with or 
recognize this union. The representatives of 
the miners demanded recognition of the union 


and the negotiation of an agreement as to 
wages and employment conditions and the 
elimination of alleged abuses in relation to the 
weighing of coal (charging non-observance of 
the law as to check-weighing), also of abuses as 
to prices charged at company stores and board- 
ing houses (claiming that employees were com- 
pelled to patronize these on pain of dismis- 
sal); they claimed also that wages had been 
reduced and that hours of work were exces- 
sive, and that miners who made any com- 
plaints were dismissed. ‘Toward the end of 
August, it is reported, one mine was shut 
down for two days by a successful strike to 
secure the reinstatement of a miner dismissed 
when he joined the union. Harly in Septem- 
ber the provincial Minister of Labour, with 
the Deputy Minister, met representatives .of 
both parties at Estevan and reported that 
while operators would not recognize the union 
they were willing to make some concessions 
and that apparently the dispute would be 
settled without a strike. 
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On September 7 the union notified the oper- 
ators that unless their demands were agreed 
to a strike would occur the next day. Oper- 
ations accordingly ceased in all the mines in 
the district. In a “stripping” or surface mine 
operated by steam shovels, which the union 
had not organized, mining of coal for ship- 
ment was stopped by the management and 
work confined to tracklaying, etc., pending 
negotiations for a settlement in the other 
mines, Work was resumed in a few hours in 
about twenty small pit mines in the district 
after negotiations with union representatives 
on condition, it is reported, that the coal was 
to be for domestic use in the district and not 
to be shipped out. The strike, therefore, 
directly affected the eight deep seam mines 
operated by members of the Saskatchewan 
Coal Operators’ Association. The “ stripping” 
mine resumed operations on September 17. 

A brick and tile manufacturing plant in 
the district was affected by a strike, on Sep- 
tember 7, of its employees, who had joined 
the Lumber and Agricultural Workers’ Union, 
hike the Mine Workers’ Union of Canada 
affliated with the Workers’ Unity League of 
Canada, a branch of the Red International 
of Labour Unions. On September 23 work 
was resumed following direct negotiations be- 
tween the employees’ representatives and the 
management, the restoration of wage rates 
reduced in the spring being conceded. 

The coal operators continued to refuse to 
meet union representatives, but offered to nego- 
tiate with a committee representing all the 
miners in the district. On September 16 some 
of the operators brought in some men to re- 
place the strikers, but in the presence of large 
bodies of pickets gave up the attempt, and ap- 
plied for additional police protection. On Sep- 
tember 17 the Mayor of Estevan and the Reeve 
of Coalfields, the municipality in which the 
mines are located, applied to the Federal 
Minister of Labour for a Board of Concili- 
ation and Investigation under Section 65 of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
neither of the parties to the dispute having 
made an application. In the absence of the 
Minister, the Prime Minister, acting for the 
Minister, recommended in accordance with a 
provision in this section the appointment of 
a Royal Commission instead of a Board, and 
an Order in Council of September 18 ap- 
pointed His Honour Judge Edmund R. Wylie, 
District Court Judge of the Judicial District 
of Estevan, as Commissioner. The pro- 
vincial government also issued a commission 
to Judge Wylie with provision for the appoint- 
ment of counsel and other assistance. 
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The Chief Conciliation Officer of the Federal 
Department of Labour was also despatched to 
Estevan to bring about if possible a re- 
sumption of work pending the inquiry. 
Arriving in Estevan on September 21, the day 
of the settlement of the strike in the brick 
plant, the Departmental representative met 
representatives of both parties to the coal 
mining dispute. The operators agreed to re- 
employ all strikers without discrimination 
pending the inquiry by the Royal Commis- 
sion. Representatives of the miners agreed 
to waive recognition of the union and resume 
work pending the inquiry if a number 
of specified grievances were immediately 
remedied by negotiation between the eight 
operators and a committee of three miners 
from each mine. These grievances included al- 
legations as to abuses im certain instances in 
connection with purchases in company stores, 
check-weighing, non-payment of wages for re- 
pair work, prices of powder, and various other 
matters. The operators agreed to this and to 
remedy any such conditions; but the local 
president and secretary of the union then 
claimed that their representatives in these 
arrangements had no authority to agree to 
such terms. They insisted that there should 
be no resumption of work pending the inquiry 
unless the operators agreed to meet union rep- 
resentatives as well as employees and to nego- 
tiate a higher wage scale and to remedy other 
grievances. No settlement having been arrived 
at the Conciliation Officer left the vicinity for 
a conference with the provincial authorities in 
Regina. The Premier of Saskatchewan issued 
the following statement as to the efforts made 
to settle the dispute :— 

“Every possible and every reasonable effort 
has been made on the part of both the pro- 
vineial and federal authorities to bring about 
settlement of the industrial dispute at Wstevan 
and Bienfait. 

“Before the strike had been called the gov- 
ernment suggested the advisability of an in- 
quiry into any grievances by a commission and 
suggested that this inquiry should take the form 
of a commission of three, one to be appointed 
by the men, one by the operators and a third 
to be appointed by the two, then by the pro- 
vincial government. 

“The operators, in due course, suggested a 
name but no name was forthcoming from the 
men, Subsequently the Minister of Labour 
and the Minister of Public Works endeavoured 
at Estevan to get the conflicting forces to- 
gether, but this was impossible. Again the 
Deputy Minister of Labour of the province 
spent some time in Estevan and Bienfait and 
cid everything possible to bring about an under- 
standing. 

“The strike was subsequently called and to 
both the men and the operators the government 
urged they get together and settle their dif- 
ferences with as little trouble as possible. Sub- 
sequently by concurrent orders in council the 
provincial and Dominion governments appointed 
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Judge Wylie of Estevan as a commissioner to 
investigate matters. 

“Mr. Campbell, chief conciliation officer of 
the federal department of labour spent consider- 
able time, and a great deal of effort, in the area 
meeting the operators and meeting the miners’ 
executive, and was hopeful at one time of being 
able to effect a conciliation. Before Mr. Camp- 
bell met the men’s executive he obtained from 
the coal operators a written undertaking from 
them that should the miners agree to return to 
work at once pending the report of the royal 
commission, the mine owners concerned agreed 
that all their former employees who reported 
for work would be re-engaged without discrimin- 
ation. This undertaking was signed on behalf 
of the eight deep seam operators who were 
affected by the strike and had their plants tied 
up. 
“Bor the purpose of resuming work the 
operators undertook with Mr. Campbell that 
certain concessions would be made which had 
not previously been recognized as between the 
operators and the men. Notwithstanding all 
the efforts of Mr. Campbell it was found im- 
possible to bring these parties together. 

“The Royal Canadian Mounted Police have 
functioned in the area for the purpose of pre- 
serving peace. That function has been per- 
formed by them and will continue to be per- 
formed by them. 

“While there is disagreement as between the 
parties the government has confidence in the 
good judgment of all concerned and that reason 
on the part of both the operators and the men 
will prevail. Judge Wylie is proceeding im- 
mediately with his inquiry and this fact should 
satisfy all concerned that there is a _ deter- 
mination on the part of the authorities, Federal 
and Provincial. to get at the facts at issue. 

“With this inquiry proceeding it is hoped 
that, as above stated, the best judgment in the 
field will prevail and that there will be no dis- 
turbances of any kind. J 

“At this season of the year, and this year 
in particular, the question of a coal supply is 
vital and if coal cannot be obtained from the 
Saskatchewan fields then it will have to be 
obtained elsewhere. ‘This is naturally not the 
desire of the authorities and it would seem 
very unfortunate if it should eventuate. 


The operators of the smaller mines in the 
district, who had been operating under an 
arrangement with the union, decided no longer 
to recognize it owing to interference by union 
officials with their operations contrary to the 
arrangement made. On September 28, it was 
announced that the Commissioner would be- 
gin the inquiry in the Court House at Estevan 
at ten o’clock Wednesday, September 30. 

On Monday, September 28, the municipal 
authorities of Estevan were informed that the 
miners had announced a parade through the 
streets of Estevan on Tuesday afternoon and 
a meeting in the Town Hall in the evening, 
but had made no application for permission 
to parade nor for the use of the hall. The 
officials of the union were notified that this 
would not be permitted. On Tuesday after- 
poon the parade of miners was stopped at 

34559—2 


the edge of the town by the Chief of Police, 
who was attacked and injured. A detachment 
of Royal Canadian Mounted Police was at- 
tacked, several being struck by missiles and 
bullets and a force of firemen using hose was 
overpowered. Finally several strikers were 
injured by the return fire of the police, one 
being instantly killed, and two dying later. 
A small number of citizens were also injured, 
fire apparatus was destroyed, and many win- 
dows were broken. The mob dispersed on the 
arrival of police reinforcements, a number 
being arrested. 

The first hearing before the Royal Com- 
mission began the next morning, but was ad- 
journed until Monday, October 5. On that 
day the vice-president of the union called 
upon all miners in Canada to strike for 
twenty-four hours on October 7 in protest 
against the shooting of the miners at Estevan 
and to demand that police should be with- 
drawn and proceedings against those arrested 
should be stopped. Reports from the min- 
ing districts indicate that little response to 
this call resulted. In the meantime counsel 
for the Royal Commissioner met representa- 
tives of both parties to the dispute, and fol- 
lowing the first hearing on October 5, a meet- 
ing of the parties the following day was 
arranged, at which it was agreed that, work 
would be resumed on the following terms:— 

“We, the mine operators and employees in 
conference at the court-house, Hstevan, this 
sixth day of October, 1931, hereby agree that 
the mines be opened immediately and the men 
return to work on the following conditions, 
ViZ.: 

“(j) That this be considered a temporary 
arrangement pending the findings of the Wylie 
Royal Commission and the possible drafting of 
a working agreement between the operators and 
the men. 

“(2) That committees of employees for each 
mine be a recognized organization in each 
mine. 

“(3) That the provisions of the Mines Act 
be observed in relation to check-weighers. 

“(4) That all water in the roadways and 
working face be removed by the company and 
that such places be kept as dry as possible. 

“(5) That the terms of any schedule or agree- 
ment finally reached between the operators and 
the men be made retroactive to the date of re- 
commencement of work by them. 

“(6) That there shall be no victimization or 
discrimination against men on account of the 
strike, particularly in reference to men on the 
payrolls as at September 7 last. 

“(7) That contract men be employed on an 
eight-hour basis, face to face, and the company 
men work nine hours a day. | i ’ 

“(8) That because of working conditions in 
the various mines, the removal of slack and 
questions of overweight be left to negotiations 
between the operators and the committees of 
employees.” 
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SETTLEMENT OF STRIKE OF FOUNDRY EMPLOYEES AT ST. 
BONIFACE, MANITOBA 


N September 11 sixty-five of the em- 
ployees in a foundry at St. Boniface, 
producing railway car wheels, ceased work 
owing to a dispute as to decreases in wages 
and reduction in staff, the strike being ter- 
minated and work resumed on September 19, 
as a result of conciliation proceedings under- 
taken by the Federal Department of Labour 
at the request of the Mayor of St. Boniface, 
Mr. David Campbell, K.C. 

Wage rates for piece workers had been re- 
duced approximately five per cent in July 
after consultation with employees, but in 
August notice of a further reduction of be- 
tween five and ten per cent was posted with- 
out previous discussion with employees, and 
a section of the plant was closed down, eight 
moulders and helpers being laid off. One 
moulder many years in the plant was dis- 
charged. The plant had been operating only 
from three to five days per week. 

The employees, through a shop committee, 
a section of the Workers’ Unity League, sent 
the management a written statement declin- 
ing to accept the wage reduction, and making 
the following proposals: recognition of a com- 
mittee elected by the workers in the shop to 
deal with the management regarding wage rates, 
hours and all conditions affecting employ- 
ment; no reduction in existing wage rates; 
division of work among employees instead of 
reducing the number; that the moulder dis- 
missed should be given some employment; 
and that the shop committee should receive 
thirty days’ notice of any proposed changes 
in conditions of employment. No reply being 
received, the committee on September 9 sent 
a communication demanding that the pro- 
posed wage cut be withdrawn, the discharged 
moulder be re-engaged, and that there should 
be no discrimination against any employee, 
and stating that if these terms were not ac- 
cepted by September 11 a strike would occur. 

The conditions not being accepted, the 
strike began. The employees stated that the 
management gave notice that unless the com- 
mittee disbanded they would all be dis- 
charged and barred from future employment 
in the plant. 

The establishment, it is reported, was 
picketed night and day by from one hundred 
to four hundred men, many coming from 
Winnipeg and being members of the National 
Unemployed Workers’ Association; and a small 


force of municipal and provincial police was 
placed on guard. 

The management claimed that most of their 
employees were willing to work, but were kept 
out of the plant by a small number who be- 
longed to the Industrial Union of Metal 
Workers, affiliated with the Workers’ Unity 
League, a communist organization, assisted by 
the pickets from the National Unemployed 
Workers’ Association; and that if sufficient 
police protection were provided, the strikers 
would return to work or would be immedi- 
ately replaced by others. It appears that the 
same wage reductions had been made in other 
plants of the company in other localities and 
were accepted by the employees, also that 
most of the labourers were paid between 40 
cents and 50 cents per hour before the cut of 
five per cent, and that moulders on piece work 
averaged about $40 per week and _ helpers 
over $30 when working fulltime. The Mayor, 
however, finding that the strikers were open 
to discuss a reasonable compromise, refused to 
provide the additional police requested, and 
asked the Federal Minister of Labour for the 
assistance of the Department. 

The Chief Conciliation Officer of the De- 
partment arrived on the scene on September 
17, and with the Winnipeg representative of 
the Department discussed the matters at issue 
with the Mayor and each party to the dispute. 

The Deputy Minister of Labour took the 
matter up from Ottawa with the head office of 
the company at Toronto urging that the 
management make every attempt to secure 
an amicable settlement through the depart- 
mental officers on the ground. The following 
day a settlement was reached providing for 
the establishment of piece rates for moulders 
and helpers practically equivalent to those 
before the strike, and a reduction of 23 
per cent for labourers, etc., instead of five . 
per cent; that the company would recognize 
a committee of employees to handle griev- 
ances and give thirty days’ notice of changes 
in wages or conditions of employment; that 
the men laid off would be taken back and work 
shared; that the discharged moulder would 
be employed as a labourer; and that the 
strikers would be taken back without dis- 
crimination as soon as the plant was ready. 
The pickets were immediately withdrawn and 
the plant was reopened the following day, 
September 19. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decision 


EPORTS have been received of three 
cases recently settled by the Canadian 
National Railways Employees’ Board of Ad- 
justment No. 2. An account of previous cases 
was given in the Lasour GazeTts, July, 1931, 
page 757, and in previous issues. The issue of 
August, 1980, contained a general summary of 
the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
period from January 1, 1928, to December 31, 
1929; and a similar summary of proceedings 
from the date of the inception of the Board to 
December 31, 1927, appeared in the issue of 
October, 1928, page 1060. 

The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2, was 
established for the purpose of disposing of 
outstanding grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application, or 
interpretation of the schedule of working con- 
ditions for “Clerks and Other Classes of Em- 
ployees as herein named,” which are not 
adjusted between the officers of the railway 
and the representatives of the employees. The 
members of the Board are appointed for a 
term of one year, subject to reappointment. 
The Board is composed of four members 
selected by the management and four mem- 
bers selected by the representatives of the 
employees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made in the agree- 
ment constituting the Board for the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator in any case in which the 
Board might be unable to agree upon an 
award. Up to the present time in only one 
case has it been found necessary to appoint 
an arbitrator. 


Case No. 77.—Operating Department 
(Adliantic Region) 


The employees of the former Atlantic Que- 
bec and Western and the Quebec and Oriental 
Railways submitted a complaint that they 
were being denied their right to exercise, in 
accordance with the schedule, their seniority 
on the Campbellton Division of the Canadian 
National Railways, to which these former 
systems have belonged since 1929. 


The employees stated that shortly after the 
lines were taken over the general manager 
of the C.N.R. had informed the general chair- 
man of the employees’ committee that he 
would extend the provisions of the clerks’ 
schedule to the corresponding classes of em- 
ployees in the former systems. Subsequently, 
however, the general manager of the Atlantic 
Region systems, they stated, had declined to 

34559—23 


accede to the request of the employees who 
were taken over that they be merged with 
the other employees on the Campbellton 
Division. The employees contended that this 
refusal to permit them to exercise their 
seniority in the reconstituted Campbellton 
Division violated the provisions of Article 3, 
Rule A, of the schedule for Clerks and other 
Classes of Employees. 

The management stated that after the lines 
were taken over by the C.N.R. the general 
Chairman of the different organizations was 
informed that schedule rates of pay and work- 
ing conditions would be applied to the em- 
ployees on those lines, but the question of 
seniority rights was left in abeyance; subse- 
quently under agreements made with some of 
the organizations, the employees who were 
taken over were protected in their positions, 
and the same practice was followed with re- 
gard to all these employees. The company 
stated further that in May, 1931, the general 
chairman of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees made a formal request 
verbally that employees on these lines be 
included with employees on the Campbellton 
Division. This was not agreed to, the com- 
pany considering that the Railway should re- 
serve the right to protect its own interests and 
the interests of the employees when branch 
lines are acquired. The management held that 
in any event a mutual agreement between the 
Railway and the General Chairman was neces- 
sary before seniority rights of such branch 
line employees could be merged with em- 
ployees on the main line. 

The Board, in rendering their judgment, 
said that this case should preferably be the 
subject of an agreement between the General 
Manager and the General Chairman. They 
suggested that, under the circumstances, the 
employees on the two lines taken over by 
the C.N.R. should be merged on the seniority 
list for the Campbellton Division: each em- 
ployee on the two railways should hold his 
present position, unless he bids in another 
position, or is displaced by any senior em- 
ployee on the merged seniority list whose 
position is abolished, or who is displaced as a 
result of a position held by an employee 
senior to him being abolished. 

The Board finally requested that the 
General Manager and the General Chairman 
confer again and make a sincere effort to 
reach a mutually satisfactory agreement, and 
in the event of their failing to do so, that 
the case be again submitted to the Board 
for consideration at its next meeting. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during September, 
1931, was sixteen, as compared with eight the 
preceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved was over four times as great as that 
recorded for August, with a similar increase 
appearing in the time loss incurred. Com- 
paring the figures with those for September, 
1930, a substantial increase was recorded in 
the number of disputes occurring, the number 
of workers involved and the time loss incurred 
showed a similar increase. Extensive strikes 
of coal miners, fishermen and sawmill em- 
ployees involving large numbers of workers 
were responsible for the high figures for the 
month. « 


Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees |in working 
involved days 

*Sept., 1931.. 16 3,748 35, 464 

*Aug., 1931 .. 8 886 9,364 

Sept., 1930 12 2,990 13,138 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees. and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 


review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as “minor dis- 
putes.’”” 


The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Four disputes, involving approximately 220 
workers, were carried over from August, and 
twelve disputes commenced during Septem- 
ber. Of these sixteen disputes seven termin- 
ated during the month, three resulting in 
favour of the employers and two in favour 
of the workers involved; one resulted in a 
compromise and the result of one was recorded 
as indefinite. At the end of September, there- 
fore, there were nine disputes recorded as 
strikes or lockouts, namely: photo engravers, 
Toronto and London, Ont., Montreal and 
Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, Man.; men’s 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; mo- 
tion picture projectionists, Montreal, P.Q.; 


salmon fishermen, Berkley Sound, B-C.; coal 
miners, Estevan District, Sask.; sawmill work- 
ers, Fraser Mills, B.C.; sawmill workers, 
Barnet, B:C.; longshoremen, Barnet, B:C.; 
and cooks and waiters, Edmonton, Alta. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to four such disputes, namely: coal 
miners, Shaughnessy, Alta., January 15, 1981, 
one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Ottawa, Ont., February 23, 1931, one employer; 
photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., March 23, 
1931, one employer; and tailors, Vancouver, 
B.C., June 6, 1931, one employer. 

Information has been recently received as 
to a strike of forty-five coal miners near 
Estevan, Sask., from August 21 to August 23, 
to secure the reinstatement of a man alleged 
to have been dismissed for joining a union, 
the strike being successful. 

Information has also been recently received 
as to a stoppage in September on unem- 
ployment relief work at North Vancouver. 
Particulars as to the dispute have not yet 
been secured. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Men’s Criorurne Factory Workers, To- 
RoNTO, Ont—This dispute, involving one 
establishment in Toronto since July 29, 1981, 
where the management had resigned from the 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Association, which 
had an agreement with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, and had signed 
a shop agreement with certain of its em- 
ployees causing the strike of its union em- 
ployees, was unterminated at the end of 
September. Early in October, however, an 
agreement was signed between the company 
and the union providing for union wages and 
working conditions and work was resumed on 
October 5. The agreement is described else- 
where in this issue. 

SronecuTters, Winnipec, Man—As stated 
in the September issue of the Lasour GazErTs, 
the strike of stonecutters at Winnipeg, com- 
mencing August 1, 1931, was terminated early 
in the month, work being resumed on Septem- 
ber 3, 1931, at a reduction of ten cents per 
hour, a rate of $1.15 per hour, that fixed by 
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Number 

Industry, of 
occupation and locality workers 
involved 





Time 

loss in Remarks 
working 

days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory workers 40 
Toronto, Ont. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Photo engravers, Toronto and 100 
London, Ont., Montreal and 
Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
Man. 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Stonecutters, Winnipeg, Man... 40 


SERVICE— 
Recreational— 








Motion picture projectionists, da 
Montreal, P.Q. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon fishermen, Berkley 500 
Sound, B.C. 


Minine, Non-FERROUS SMELTING 

AND QUARRYING-— 
Coal miners, Estevan District, 600 
Sask. 


Coal miners, Wayne, Alta.... 110 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 950 
N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Other Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, Fraser Mills, 650 
B.C. 
Sawmill workers, Barnet, B.C 350 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Brick and tile workers, Este- 33 
van, Sask. 
Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, St. Boniface, 85 
Man. 


CoNstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plasterers, Montreal, P.Q..... 60 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Longshoremen, Barnet, B.C... 150 


SpRVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Relief workers, Passburg, Alta. 30 





Business and Personal— 
Cooks and waiters, Edmonton, 6 
Alta. 





in Progress Prior to September, 1931 


1,000 |Commenced July 29, 1931; against violation of 
agreement; unterminated. 


2,500 |Commenced May 4, 1931; for union agreement; 
unterminated. 


40 |Commenced Aug. 1, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; terminated Sept. 2, 1931; in favour of 
employer. 


1,100 |Alleged lockout; commenced Aug. 27, 1931; re union 
wages and working conditions; unterminated. 


Commencing during September, 1931 


3,000 |Commenced Sept. 24, 1931; for increase in piece 
rates; unterminated. 


12,600 |Commenced Sept. 7, 1931; for recognition of union, 
higher wages and improved conditions; unterm- 
inated. 

500 |Commenced Sept. 14, 1931; for payment of back 
wages; terminated Sept. 21, 1931; in favour of 
workers. 

2,000 |Commenced Sept. 21, 1931; for discharge of official; 
terminated Sept. 30, 1931; in favour of employ. 


7,800 |Commenced Sept. 17, 1931; for increase in wages 
and recognition of union; unterminated. 

2,450 [Commenced Sept. 23, 1931; against decrease in 
wages; unterminated. 


462 |Commenced Sept. 7, 1931; for increase in wages; 
terminated Sept. 23, 1931; in favour of workers. 


680 |Commenced Sept. 11, 1931; against reduction in 
wages and layoff of workers; terminated Sept. 
19, 1931; compromise. 


150 [Commenced Sept. 15, 1931; against reduction in 
wages; terminated Sept. 21, 1931; in favour of 
employer. 


1,050 |Commenced Sept. 28, 1931; in sympathy with 
strike of sawmill: workers; unterminated, 


120 |Commenced Sept. 23, 1931; for increase in wages; 
terminated Sept. 29, 1931; indefinite. 





12 [Commenced Sept. 29, 1931; for union wages and 
working conditions; unterminated. ; 
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the Manitoba Fair Wage Board for govern- 
ment contracts, to be maintained until May, 
1932. 


Morton Prcrure Prosecrionists, Monrrear, 
P.Q—This dispute, resulting from the decision 
of the management to reduce the number of 
operators, alleged by the union to constitute 
a lockout as a result of which all union 
workers in these theatres were called out, was 
unterminated at the end of the month, 
although the employer claimed to have re- 
placed those ceasing work. Toward the end’ 
of the month in connection with picketing 
three former employees were arrested and the 
management secured a temporary injunction 
restraining the union from publishing state- 
ments alleged to be prejudicial to the com- 
pany. 

SALMON FISHERMEN, BERKLEY Sounp, B.C — 
Fishermen were reported in the press about 
September 24, 1931, to have ceased work de- 
manding a higher price for fish delivered to 
salmon canneries and salteries, but early in 
October a settlement was reported providing 
for a compromise on the price of fish. 


Coa Miners, Estevan, Sask.—A strike of 
coal miners demanding recognition of the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada and improved 
working conditions, which commenced Sep- 
tember 7, 1931, and was unterminated at the 
end of the month, is described elsewhere in 
this issue in an article on the appointment 
of a Royal Commission following the appli- 
cation for a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation by the municipal authorities. A 
dispute involving one mine for two days 
during August is referred to in a preceding 
paragraph, and a strike of brick and tile 
makers in the same district from September 
7, 1931, to September 23 is dealt with in an- 
other paragraph. 


Coan Miners, Wayne, Atta—Miners in 
one colliery ceased work on September 14, 
1931, to secure the payment of wages in 
arrears, work being resumed by some work- 
men on September 17 and by the remainder 
on September 21, part of the wages in arrears 
having been paid, with a promise that the 
balance would be paid in full on the next 
pay-day. 


Coat Miners, SypNey Mines, N.S.—-Miners 
in one colliery at Sydney Mines, N\S., ceased 
work demanding the dismissal of an official 
alleged to have marked coal cars in such a 
way as to deprive the miners of their wages. 
The management reported that the official’s 
duty was to mark the cars of coal with exces- 


sive rock so that the coal would be properly 
cleaned before going into the railway cars, 
that the committee asked for a meeting with 
the mine manager, but that the men went on 
strike before the meeting was held. The 
strikers asked the other miners in the dis- 
trict, 12,000 in number, to go on a sympathetic 
strike, but the district officers of the union ad- 
vised the other coal miners not to do so, and 
also advised the strikers to resume work pend- 
ing negotiations with the management and an 
investigation by the provincial authorities. The 
strike was accordingly terminated on Septem- 
ber 30. As the colliery was operating only 
two days per week the miners involved lost 
only two days’ work. 


Founpry Workers, St. Bonirace, Man.—A 
cessation of work in one establishment on Sep- 
tember 11, lasting eight days, owing to a re- 
duction in wages and in the number employed, 
settled through the mediation of the Depart- 
ment is described in an article on page 1068. 


Sawmitt Workers, Fraser Mus, B.C.— 
Employees in one establishment struck at 
closing time on September 16, 1931, their 
representatives having demanded a ten per 
cent increase in wages, equal pay for married 
and single workers, an increase in piece rates 
on shingles, time and one-half after eight 
hours per day and the recognition of the 
Lumber and Agricultural Workers Industrial 
Union, with preference of employment for its 
members. It appears that during the past 
year there have been a number of reductions 
in wages owing to the depressed conditions 
in the industry. The Minister of Labour be- 
ing in the vicinity with the resident repre- 
sentative of the Department, went into the 
matter with the management and offered the 
services of the Department in bringing about 
negotiations for a settlement. The manage- 
ment offered to meet a committee of its em- 
ployees but refused to negotiate with the 
union, At the end of the month the depart- 
mental conciliation officer arranged a meeting 
between the management and a committee of 
employees at which a basis of settlement was 
reached. This, however, was subsequently re- 
fused by the union. In connection with pick- 
eting, a number of union members were 
arrested for disorderly conduct and charged 
with being members of an unlawful assembly 
and with assaulting police officers. 


SawmitL Workers, Barner, B:C—Em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
September 23, 1931, against a decrease in 
wages of approximately twenty per cent, the 
fourth decrease since July, 1980. The manage- 
ment stated that unless such reductions were 
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made the plant would have to be closed down 
owing to the low price of lumber products. 
The resident officer of the Department inter- 
viewed the management and offered the as- 
sistance of the Department in conciliation. 
The manager stated that he would be very 
glad to accept this as soon as a favourable 
opportunity occurred. At the end of the 
month the dispute was unterminated. 


BricK AND Tite Workers, Estevan, SASK. 
—Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on September 7, 1931, demanding the restora- 
tion of wage rates in effect in the spring of 
this year, and therefore an increase from 30- 
425 cents per hour to 35-50 cents. Work was 
resumed on September 23, an agreement to 
adjust the wages on the basis demanded for 
the balance of the year having been reached. 
This dispute was incidental to a strike of 
coal miners in the vicinity and is referred to 
in a special article on that dispute. 


Puasterers, Montreat, P.Q.—Approximately 
sixty plasterers employed by about twelve 
firms ceased work on September 15, 1931, 
against a decrease in wages from $1.05 per 
hour to 85 cents. Work was resumed Sep- 
tember 17, the reduction in wages having been 
accepted by the plasterers’ union. 
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LoncsHOREMEN, Barnet, B.C—In sympathy 
with the strike of sawmill workers, longshore- 
men refused to load a boat at the establish- 
ment affected. At the end of the month no 
resumption of work had been reported. 


Reuter Workers, Passpurc, Avta—Workers 
engaged by the provincial government on the 
repair of highways, undertaken as relief work 
for unemployed coal miners, ceased work on 
September 23, 1931, at noon, demanding an 
increase in wages from 80 cents per hour to 
40 cents and an increase in hours from eight 
to ten per day, including the time required for 
going to and returning from work. It is re- 
ported that about 100 unemployed men pick- 
eted the highway to prevent any who wished 
to do so from working. The work was, there- 
fore, closed down for the time being. 


Cooks AND Watters, EpmMonton, ALTa— 
Employees in one restaurant ceased work on 
September 29, 1931, on the refusal of the em- 
ployer to sign an agreement with the union 
which had been accepted by other establish- 
ments. The agreement in question had pro- 
vided for a decrease in rates of ten per cent. 
At the end of the month no termination had 
been reported. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazetre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1931, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other 
countries, 1930. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the several 
countries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. 


Great Britain 


During August, the number of disputes 
which began was 36 and 14 were still in pro- 
gress from the previous month, making a total 
of 50 disputes in progress during the month 
involving 63,900 workpeople with a time loss 
of 349,000 working days for the month. Of 
the 36 disputes beginning in August, 13 were 
over proposed reductions in wages, 14 on other 
wage questions, 2 on questions as to working 
hours, 4 on questions respecting the employ- 


ment of particular classes or persons and 3 on 
other questions of working arrangements. 
Settlements were reached in 34 disputes of 
which 4 were in favour of workpeople, 15 in 
favour of employers and 15 ended in com- 
promises; in two other disputes work was re- 
sumed pending negotiations. 

The dispute involving 9,300 colliery work- 
people in Cumberland which began June 24 
against the reduction in wages recommended 
by the Coal Mines National Industrial Board 
and was noted in the Lasour Gazerrr, August, 
was terminated by August 22 and the re- 
duction in wages accepted, although. certain 
concessions were granted by the employers. 

Disputes occurred in various collieries in 
Scotland between August 7 and August 27, 
involving in all about 30,000 workers for an 
average of three days. Surface and certain 
other workers were dissatisfied with the wages 
paid for the 74 hour day under the general 
agreement, but work was resumed under the 
terms of this agreement. 

A dispute involving 2,200 lace curtain 
workers in Ayrshire, Glasgow and Nottingham- 
shire began June 15 against reductions in 
wages and was still in progress during Sep- 
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tember except that a settlement was reached 
in Nottinghamshire on September 14. 

A dispute involving 3,000 furniture workers 
in London began August 14 against proposed 
reductions in wages and no report of any set- 
tlement has been noted. 

A dispute involving 3,300 bolt and nut 
makers at Darlaston began August 19 against 
proposed reductions in wages and terminated 
August 22 when the reduction was accepted. 


France 


Revised figures for the years 1927 and 1928 
give the number of strikes in the year 1927 
as 396, involving 110,458 workers with a time 
loss of 1,046,019 working days; in 1928, 816 
strikes involving 204,116 workers with a time 
loss of 6,376,675 working days. 

Figures for the first quarter of 1981 are as 
follows: in January, 14 strikes with 866 
workers involved; in February, 23 strikes in- 
volving 4,262 workers, in March, 25 strikes 
involving 2,079 workers. 


Poland 


The number of disputes beginning in the 
year 1930 was 319. The number of workers in- 
volved in all disputes in progress during the 
year was 53,126 and the total time loss 427,127 
working days for the year. 


British India 


During the first quarter of 1981, 52 disputes 
were in progress involving 103,507 workpeople 


with a time loss of 731,223 working days for 
the quarter. 


Australia 


The number of disputes in existence in the 
year 1930 was 183 involving 695 establishments 
and directly involving 51,972 workers. The 
time loss for the year was 1,511,241 working 
days and the estimated loss in wages £1,592,- 
342. 

During the first quarter of 1931, 32 disputes 
were in progress involving 77 establishments 
and directly involving 6,664 workers with a 
time loss of 67,494 working days. The esti- 
mated loss in wages was £68,633. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in July 
was 61 and 113 were in effect at the end of the 
month. The number of workers involved in 
disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 68,282 and the time loss 877,789 working 
days for the month. 


The disputes in the coal mining industry in 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio which 
were mentioned in the Lanour Gazerts, August 
and September have subsided. Coal pro- 
duction in northern West Virginia and the 
Pittsburgh district is reported to be the same 
or higher than before the strikes, while in 
Ohio, work was resumed during July and 
August. 


Unemployment in France 


The Heonomist (London), in a recent issue 
estimated the number of unemployed per- 
sons, on a basis that would render this num- 
ber comparable with the British unemploy- 
ment figures, to be as follows:— 

Totally unemployed as a result of 


the depression... . 630,000 

Short-timers unemployed "for ‘more 
than two days.. ples teeour as 34,000 
Waboureneserview.s iy esc sc 250,000 
Total. 914,000 


“This ee Vettes witha! “19 dota’ the 
most eomparable with the oficial figures for 
Great Britain. Ignoring, however, the require- 
ments of comparison, and substituting for the 
figure of short-timers given above the total 
calculated equivalent of those unemployed 
under that heading (450,000) we obtain a 
gross total of 1,330,000. In round figures, and 
bearing in niind the limitations of the avai. 
able statistics, which probably result in the 
above estimates being minimum figures, it 
may be said that there are between one mil- 


lion and 14 million unemployed in France at 
the present time.” 

It is pointed out that, unlike Great Britain 
and Germany, France has no compulsory State 
insurance against unemployment;  conse- 
quently there do not exist the same means 
of counting the numbers out of work. 





The Industrial Relations Section of the 
Department of Economics and Social Insti- 
tutions of Princeton University has just pub- 
lished a Selected Bibliography on Unemploy- 
ment Prevention, Compensation and Relief, 
including the title of works describing com- 
pany, trade union and public programs. The 
items in the bibliography have been selected 
from the mass of material on this subject that 
has grown rapidly since 1921, and especially 
since 1929, and contains not only the titles 
of books and magazine articles, but those of 
mimeographed reports and small pamphlets. 
The list has been prepared specially for use 
in the fall and winter of 1931-32. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Members of Electrical Estimators’ Association Committed for Trial— 
Prosecutions in Motion Picture Case. 


WENTY-THREE firms and _ individuals 

associated with the Electrical Estimators’ 
Association, an alleged combine of Toronto 
electrical contractors, were committed for trial 
after a preliminary hearing by Magistrate 
Jones in Toronto Police Court on September 
17, on charges laid under the Combines In- 
vestigation Act and under section 498 of the 
Criminal Code. The prosecutions were con- 
ducted for the Crown by T. Herbert Lennox, 
KC. G. R. Geary, K.C., acted as counsel 
for the secretary and a number of the mem- 
bers of the Electrical Estimators’ Association. 
The accused were to be tried at the Criminal 


Assizes of the Supreme Court of Ontario in , 


Toronto early in October. 
Hon. W. H. Price, K.C., Attorney General 
for Ontario, announced on September 22 that 


the Provincial Government would shortly com- 
mence prosecutions against members of a com- 
bine in the motion picture industry, named 
in the report of Peter White, K.C., following 
his investigation under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act. On the following day seizures 
were made of correspondence and other docu- 
ments in the offices of several of the motion 
picture companies in Toronto. Proceedings 
are being instituted by way of indictments to 
be preferred before the Grand Jury of the 
Criminal Assizes which opened in Toronto on 
October 5. The prosecutions are being con- 
ducted by R. H. Greer, K.C., assisted by I. A. 
Humphries, K.C., of the Department of the 
Attorney General. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 


Department of Labour Announces 


al BS Department of Labour, in a recent 
communication to the Governments of 
the various Provinces, intimated that the Do- 
minion Government had decided, after careful 
consideration, to postpone the operation of 
the Vocational Education Act (Statutes of 
Canada, 1931, chapter 59) until such time as 
the economic conditions of the country should 
warrant expenditures being made in con- 
nection with the work to be promoted under 
the terms of the Act. 

The text of the Act was given in the Lasour 
Gazerir, June, 1931, page 643. It provides for 
the promotion of vocational education in 
Canada, and for the appropriation by the Do- 
minion of the sum of $750,000 per annum for 
fifteen years for this purpose, payments to be 
made conditional upon the conclusion of 
agreements with the several provincial govern- 
ments. The Department pointed out that sec- 
tion 5 of the Act empowers the Governor-in- 
Council to make regulations for the admini- 
stration of the Act, and that it would be 
necessary that these regulations be pro- 
mulgated before any such agreements could 
be entered into between the Dominion and 
the several Provinces. No grants under the 
provisions of the Act could therefore be made 
to any Province by the Dominion before the 
regulations had been promulgated and agree- 
ments with the various provinces completed. 

The communication further intimated, in 
response to inquiries from certain of the Pro- 


Postponement of Its Operation 


vincial Governments, that it was not intended 
by the Dominion Government that the grants 
to be made under the provisions of the Act 
should be retroactive to April 1, 1931, the date 
of the commencement of the current fiscal 
year. P 

In conclusion, the communication em- 
phasized the intense interest of the Dominion 
Government in the development of vocational 
education and expressed deep regret that the 
present unemployment situation should have 
rendered it necessary to postpone the oper- 
ation of the Act. It was felt, however, that 
the Provincial Governments would appreciate 
the difficulties with which the Federal Gov- 
ernment was faced, and that they would 
realize the necessity for postponing the oper- 
ation of the Vocational Education Act until 
the industrial situation improved. 

In so far as the provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island are concerned, there is still to their 
credit, under the provisions of the Technical 
Education Act of 1919, and amendments there- 
to, the sums mentioned hereunder, from which 
payments will continue to be made on ap- 
proved vocational education work. 


Saskatchewan.. .. Wiel. <4 POOL.ODD OF 
Manitoba.. . 445,858 70 
Nova Scotia. .. 40 «. . 242,692 08 
Prince Edward Island.. ' 66,254 16 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Registration at Vocational School, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


The inability of graduates in the com- 
mercial departments to find positions because 
of the business and industrial depression is 
believed to be the cause of the reduction in 
attendance of new students at the Vocational 
School in St. Thomas, Ontario, and also the 
reason for 16 senior students returning to the 
school. The principal of the school drew at- 
tention to these conditions when recently pre- 
senting his report to the members of the 
Vocational-Advisory Committee of the Board 
of Education. Registration in No. 1 A of the 
Commercial Department was 45 as compared 
with 68 last year. Only five boys registered 
as compared with 40 girls. 
students who returned to school—five boys 
and eleven girls—did so in order to keep up 
with their work. 

The total registration at the school is 487 
students, 268 boys and 219 girls. 


Evening Vocational Classes in Calgary 


A decided movement in favour of evening 
studies was indicated by registrations on the 
opening night of evening classes conducted by 
the Calgary School Board. While enrolments 
on the first night did not indicate what the 
final registration would be, comparisons with 
previous openings showed that increases might 
be expected this term. 


Increased Attendance at Ottawa Technical 
School and High School of Commerce 


With ninety more students registered at the 
Technical School and 185 more at the High 


The 16 senior | 


School of Commerce, Ottawa, than a year ago, 
the Advisory Vocational Committee of the 
Collegiate Board is faced with many problems 
in providing accommodation and securing the 
additional teachers required to handle the situ- 
ation. Principal Nichol reports 118 girls and 
442 boys or a total of 560 students at the 
Technical School, while Principal Simpson re- 
ports 819 girls and 356 boys or a total of 1,175 
students at the School of Commerce. 


New Courses of Study at Provincial Institute 
of Technology and Art, Calgary, Alta. 


Officials of the Provincial Institute of Tech- 
nology and Art, Calgary, report that during 
the coming term two new courses will be 
offered, which will be of special interest to 
advanced students. They are a two-year 
course in aeronautics, and a course for 
teachers, preparatory for instructing public 
school manual arts classes. 


The aeronautics course will include a knowl- 
edge of, and experience with, gas engines, air- 
plane construction and theory of flight. It is 
anticipated that the theoretical requirements 
for a commercial pilot’s licence will be met, 
though actual flight will not be included in the 
study. 

The manual arts instructors’ course will con- 
sist of shop-work in wood, metal, concrete, 
elementary electricity and home mechanics. 
Shop talks and methods of teaching will be 
included. The course, requiring 900 hours to 
complete, will close on May 20, 1932. 

Applications for enrolment have been 
numerous to date, and the officials expect a 
busy year. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Saskatchewan 


Regulation 46 under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act of Saskatche- 
wan was recently approved by the Provincial 
Government and will become effective on 
November 1, 1981. (Regulation 45 relates to 
the industries covered by the provisions of the 
Act. (Earlier Regulations under the Act were 
given in the Lasour Gazerts, January, 1931, 
page 35, and in previous issues). The new 
Regulations are as follows:— 


Regulation 46 


Regulation 32 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board as adopted by the Board on the 20th 
day of March, 1930, and approved by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council on the 21st 
day of March, 1930, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette on the 29th day of 


March, 1930, is amended in the following par- 
ticulars: 

Group 6 of Class 19 is amended to read as 
follows: 


General construction of grain elevators and 
of all buildings over three storeys and _ base- 
ment not herein otherwise specified and classi- 
fied. 


Group 4 is added to class 20 as follows: 


Class 20, group 4—Construction of grain 
elevators or other buildings, erections or 
structures not otherwise specified and classified 
ve the construction is in the main of con- 
crete. 


All necessary changes in classification of in- 
dustries rates of assessment and adjustment of 
class funds for the year 1931 shall be made and 
done in accordance with this Regulation, 
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Regulation 46 


When less than six workmen are usually em- 
ployed therein each of the following industries, 
namely, lumbering, logging, river driving, raft- 
ing, booming, the operation of sawmills, shingle 
mills and lath mills, the cutting and hewing or 
manufacture otherwise of wooden railway ties, 
and the carrying on of all forest operations 
similar to or incidental to the industries herein 
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before enumerated, and the drilling of wells for 
water is excluded wholly from the class in 
schedule 1 in which it would otherwise be in- 
cluded. Provided, however, that if such in- 
dustries are carried on by the same employer 
as part of or incidental to another main in- 
dustry which is included in schedule 1, that this 
exclusion shall not operate to exclude such in- 
dustries from the main industry. 


CIVIL SERVICE SUPERANNUATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


iE) UBING the session of 1931, the Legis- 

lature of New Brunswick enacted The 
Public Service Superannuation Act to provide 
retiring allowances for employees in the public 
service of the province. It provides for the 
payment of allowances to every employee 
who has served at least 10 years in the public 
service, and who having attained the age of 
70 years, is retired, or who has become in- 
capable of discharging his or her duties by 
reason of ill-health or physical incapacity. Up- 
on the death of an employee with 10 years 
service, one-half of the superannuation allow- 
ance is payable to his widow, or to those of 
his children who are under 18 years of age, or 
to other dependants. 

Where an employee dies before serving 10 
years, or is compelled to retire by reason of 
ill-health, or physical disability; or if he 1s 
dismissed or resigns before the service period 
of 10 years, the sums which have been de- 
ducted from his salary with interest at 3 per 
cent shall in case of his death be paid to his 
personal representatives, or in case of retire- 
ment, dismissal, or resignation, to such em- 
ployee. 

An employee’s contribution to the fund is 
5 per cent of his or her salary, deducted 
monthly, and such salary deductions cease 
when any employee has paid in contributions 
for a period of thirty years. If at any time 
the superannuation fund is insufficient to 
make all payments required by the Act, it is 
provided, that the Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer shall pay into the fund an amount 
out of consolidated revenue sufficient to en- 
able such payments to be made. The amount 
of the superannuation is provided for as 
follows: 

“The superannuation allowance payable to 
any employee shall be calculated upon the 
average yearly salary of such employee during 


the last three years of service of such em- 
ployee and shall not exceed, if such employee 
has served ten years but less than eleven 
years an annual allowance of ten-fiftieths of 
such average salary, and if he has served for 
eleven years, but less than twelve years, an 
annual allowance of eleven-fiftieths thereof, 
and in like manner a further addition of one- 
fiftieth of such average salary for each ad- 
ditional year of service up to thirty years 
when an annual allowance of thirty-fiftieths 
may be granted, but no addition shall be made 
for any service beyond thirty years; provided 
that in no case shall such annual allowance 
exceed two thousand dollars. 

“Any employee who is in the public service 
at the coming into force of this Act, and who 
at the age of seventy or over has served ten 
years in the public service but less than 
twenty-five years, may be retired trom the 
service with an annual superannuation allow- 
ance of twenty-five-fiftieths of his average 
yearly salary during his last three years of 
service, which allowance may be increased by 
order of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to thirty-fiftieths of such annual salary; pro- 
vided that in no case shall the annual allow- 
ance under this section exceed two thousand 
dollars.” 

It is provided that an employee with 30 or 
more years of service and who has attained 
the age of 65 years if a male, or 55 years if a 
female, may be retired on superannuation. 
While retirement is compulsory at 70 years, 
the services of any employee may be retained, 
if deemed in the public interest, for a further 
period “upon such terms as to remuneration 
and as to superannuation allowance or retire- 
ment as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may deem expedient.” 

The Act comes into force upon proclam- 
ation. 
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SUPERANNUATION FUNDS FOR CIVIC EMPLOYEES IN VARIOUS 
CITIES IN CANADA 


ce payment of superannuation allowances 

to public employees has become increas- 
ingly general throughout Canada in recent 
years. Pension schemes are in effect for Do- 
minion Civil Servants and for civil servants 
employed in most of the provincial govern- 
ments. In several provinces, pensions for 
school teachers have also been established. 
Municipal pension schemes have been adopted 
in several of the larger cities, while others are 
contemplating such action. In some ‘cities, 
a superannuation allowance for the employees 
of police and fire departments has been the 
first step in the direction of a general scheme 
covering all civic employees. 

The subject of public employees’ pensions 
has been reviewed in previous issues of the 
Lasour Gazerre. Existing schemes for the 
pensioning of provincial civil servants were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerre for February, 
1924, page 127 and February, 1928, page 128. 
Superannuation plans for municipal em- 
ployees were dealt with in the issues for May, 
1924, page 390, and November, 1927, page 
1175. Supplementing these reviews the pres- 
ent article summarizes municipal plans that 
have been subsequently adopted in various 
Canadian centres. 


Montreal 


A bylaw providing for the superannuation of 
all permanent civic employees was adopted 
recently by the Montreal City Council. Plans 
had been in course of preparation for a num- 
ber of years and were amended under suc- 
cessive administrations. Finally the best fea- 
tures of the various plans were drafted into a 
new bylaw. This bylaw was given its first and 
second readings during July, and the third and 
final reading, marking the formal establish- 
ment of the scheme, was deferred until the 
employees were givn an opportunity to ballot 
on the project. Voting took place in the last 
week of September, the result being that the 
plan was adopted by a large majority. 

All permanent civic employees, exclusive of 
policemen and firemen, who have their own 
fund, are now entitled to pension on retire- 
ment through accident, illness or superannua- 
tion after January 1, 1932. The pension fund 
bylaw provides that civic employees shall 
contribute 2 per cent of their salaries or wages 
to the fund, any portion of any salary above 
$4,000 per annum being exempt from such con- 
tribution. No pension shall be less than $600 
or more than $3,200 per year. 


An employee having 10 or more years’ ser- 
vice may claim his superannuation if physic- 
ally unfit to continue work, and his pension 
will be one-fiftieth of his average salary re- 
ceived during the last five years, multiplied 
by the number of his total years of service. 
Any male employee 65 years, or female 60 
years of age, having at least 20 years’ service 
on or after January 1, 1932, may claim super- 
annuation with a pension of one-half the aver- 
age salary of the last five years. 

After thirty-five years service, if superannua- 
tion age is reached, the pension will be one- 
fiftieth of the average salary of the last five 
years multiplied by the number of years’ ser- 
vice. 

The city will pay in twice as much as the 
total annual contribution of the employees and 
if the total thus contributed is not sufficient 
to cover the pensions provided under the by- 
law the city will provide from its annual esti- 
mates the amount necessary to cover the 
shortage. If there is more money in the fund 
than is required, this money will be used to 
create a reserve fund, up to $100,000. After 
the reserve fund reaches that amount the 
city’s contribution will be reduced as much as 
the fund permits. 

The fund will be administered by a com- 
mittee consisting of the chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the city council, the 
director of civic departments, the chief city 
attorney, the city treasurer and the director 
of the city health department. The cost of 
administration will be paid by the city. No 
pension will be granted under the bylay with- 
out the approval of the Executive Committee 
on report from the Pension Fund Commission. 


Any pensioner superannuated on grounds of 
disability, who is believed to have regained 
his or her health, may be required to under- 
go further medical examination and go back 
to work if fit to do so. Any employee who 
sues the city for damages forfeits his right to 
pension. Pension may be refused in case of 
sickness or accident caused by misconduct. 
After the coming into force of the system, any 
male over 40 or female over 35 entering the 
city service will not be entitled to benefit of 
the pension fund. 

Any employee resigning or dismissed from 
the civic service loses his right under the 
pension fund. In the case of an employee 
dying in service, his heirs are entitled to his 
contributions, plus 4 per cent interest com- 
pounded annually. If a pensioner dies be- 
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fore he has drawn as much pension as he 
paid contributions his heirs will be entitled 
to draw the difference, without interest. Any- 
one who forfeits the rights to his pension 
will be entitled to a refund of his contribu- 
tions without interest. 


Toronto 


In Toronto a special pension fund commit- 
tee has for several years been considering 
prospects for the establishment of a pension 
plan for civic employees. This year a report 
embodying such a plan was submitted to the 
board of control and city council, but has not 
yet been approved. It was reported that the 
board of control had decided that the present 
period of depression was not a good time to 
adopt the plan. 

There has been in operation in Toronto a 
police benefit fund, the chief provisions of 
which were given in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
May, 1924, page 398. According to the ori- 
ginal provisions of the fund, the members of 
the police force contributed 7 per cent of their 
wages while the city contributed $10,000 an- 
nually. However, for some years, the fund 
has been operating without sufficient reserve, 
the deficiency being estimated at approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. In order to put the fund on 
a sound actuarial basis to provide for all future 
claims, an amending bylaw was adopted to 
June 29. This bylaw provided for payment 
by the city of $143,941 annually for a period 
of 40 years in addition to continuing the annual 
payments of $10,000 which the city treasury 
was previously paying. 

It was also provided that those who were 
members of the force prior to the passing of 
the amending blaw would continue to con- 
tribute 7 per cent of their wages, but new 
members will be required to contribute 94 
per cent of their pay. 

The new by-law considerably reduced the 
pensions of the higher officers, although there 
were no reductions in the pensions of the 
lower ranks. The “full pension” allowance to 
members retiring from the force after 30 years 
service is now established on, the following 
scale: chief constable, $2,000; deputy chief 
constable, $2,000; chief inspector, $2,000; in- 


- spector, $1.650; sergeant or detective sergeant, 


$1,396.94; patrol sergeant, $1,248.33 ; constable, 
$1,159.16. In the case of patrol sergeants and 
constables the amount is increased by $20 for 
each good conduct badge up to a total of 
five badges. 

Provision is also made for retirements, either 
voluntary or upon disability, when the length 
of service is less than the “ full pension ” period 
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of 30 years. In such cases pensions are on 
a graded scale varying with length of service. 

Where any member dies in the service from 
causes other than as a result of injuries sus- 
tained in discharge of his duties, the allowance 
(in the case of a deceased member with six 
or more years service) varies in accordance 
with rank on the following schedule, constables 
of all classes, $1,600; patrol sergeants, $1,700; 
sergeants and detectives, $1,800; inspectors, 
$1,900; staff-inspectors or orderly-room imspec- 
tor, $2,000; chief inspector or inspector of 
detectives, $2,100; deputy chief constable, 
$2,400; chief constable, $3,000. 

There is also a smaller allowance according 
to length of service in case of death under six 
years of service. However if a member is 
killed in discharge of his duties, or dies as a re- 
sult of injuries sustained in service, the allow- 
ance is one and one-half times that provided 
in the foregoing schedule. 


Saskatoon 


The city council of Saskatoon recently 
adopted a civic superannuation scheme cover- 
ing all departments not participating in exist- 
ing benefits. At present, the police and fire 
departments have separate schemes in opera- 
tion. Employees of the city hospital and 
library board are excluded from the new 
scheme, but may come under its operation 
upon application. 

According to a summary of the scheme in 
press reports, the employees are prepared to 
take care of all costs during the present year, 
the city’s contributions starting in 1932 on a 
graduated scale reaching a maximum of about 
five and a half per cent of the pay-roll of 
those affected in 1936. Automatic retirement 
at the age of 65 years, with pension payments 
ranging upward from 10 to 60 per cent of the 
average salary of the individual, are other 
features of the scheme. 

The scheme was to become effective as from 
July 1, 1931; approximately 300 employees 
are affected. 

According to a recent press report, action 
has been taken to have the by-law quashed 
on the grounds that its enactment was ultra 
vires of the city council. 


Ottawa 


The Ottawa city council on September 8 
adopted a bylaw providing for the pensioning 
of civic employees. This superannuation 
scheme, which is now effective, covers all 
permanent employees of the city, exclusive of 
police and fire department employees, who are 
provided for under their own superannuation 
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fund. Employees have a period of six months 
in which to elect whether they will come 
under the bylaw. They will pay into the 
fund five per cent of their wages or salaries, 
payments to cease after 35 years of service, 
while the city will contribute an additional 
sum sufficient to maintain the fund on a 
sound basis. 

Retirement for male employees is at 65 
years of age and for females at 60 years, but 
it is provided that any present employee 35 
years or older may continue for an additional 
five years beyond those limits subject to the 
annual approval of the Board of Control and 
Council. Any person entering the service of 
the city who has passed the age of 50 is in- 
eligible for pension under the bylaw. 


The amount of pension is set forth in the 
bylaw as follows: 


1. The annual superannuation allowance of 
each employee shall be determined as follows, 
namely: 

(a) In respect of service prior to the date 
this bylaw becomes effective, one per centum 
of the annual rate of salary of the employee 
as of said date multiplied by the number of 
years of permanent service prior to the said 
date taken to the nearest completed year and 

(b) 2 per cent of the total average yearly 
salary payments made after the said date. 
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In no case, however, shall an employee be 
entitled to an amount greater than 70 per 
cent of salary payments during the periods 
covered in (a) and (b). 

Disability superannuation is also to be paid 
to employes totally and permanently disabled 
while in the city’s service. It is to be not 
less than $10 a month and not more than $40, 
depending on the extent of service and not 
to exceed what would be paid as superannua- 
tion to which the employe would be entitled 
at the time he was involuntarily retired. On 
the death of an employee, or a superannuated 
employee, it is provided that a widow shall 
receive not less than one-half of what her 
husband was entitled to or was receiving as 
superannuation, this payment to continue 
until the widow re-married. For each de- 
pendent child an allowance of 10 per cent of 
the superannuation is provided. There are 
retrictions in the case of employees marrying 
after the age of 60 years or dying within one 
year after marriage. In the case of an em- 
ployee who is not survived by a widow or 
children, there is a clause which permits the 
making of a lump sum grant to other de- 
pendents. 

The fund is to be administered by a board 
comprising the mayor, one controller, one 
alderman, one representative of the em- 
ployees and the commissioner of finance. 





Old Age Pensions Systems in Various Countries 


The second monograph in a series dealing 
with the subject of social insurance in its 
various phases has been published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The 
first, which described existing systems of un- 
employment insurance, was the subject of a 
note in the Lasour Gazerte, June, 1931 page 
646. 

The present monograph summarizes some 
existing governmental plans for the relief or 
the prevention of “old age dependency,” in- 
surance and retirement funds, being excluded. 
It examines broadly the present status of 
legislation now in effect which has as its prin- 
cipal purpose old age provision for the general 
population, whether in the form of non-contri- 
butory poor relief, or of funds established on 
an insurance basis. The monograph states a 
number of questions which must be answered 
in framing both these forms of “old age de- 
pendency” laws, relief or insurance—age limiis, 
coverage, amount of contributions, invest- 
ment of funds etc. Prominance is given to 
the history of the compulsory old age system 
in Germany, from 1889 to 1931; to the British 


Acts of 1908 and 1925 (the first being non- 
contributory for persons over 70 years of age, 
and the second providing for compulsory con- 
tributions towards pensions from the age of 
65 years) ; and to old age assistance established 
in Canada, under the Old Age Pensions Act, 
1927 (the monograph omits reference to the 
amendment made to the Act this year, in- 
creasing the amount of the Dominion contri- 
bution from one-half to three-fourths of the 
total amount expended in pensions). 

The countries having non-contributory sys- 
tems are enumerated as follows:—Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, Great Britain, Irish Free 
State, New Zealand, Russia and the Union of 
South Africa. All these systems except that 
in Russia place the entire expense of the in- 
surance upon industry. 

Contributory systems are in force in Bul- 
garia, Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Jugo- 
slavia, Luxemburg, Portugal, Spain and 
Sweden. Great Britain is included in both 
lists on account of the two Acts mentioned 
above. 
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The provisions of all the Acts giving effect 
to these systems are shown in tabular form in 
the monograph. 


United States 


A separate section deals with Old Age’ As- 
sistance in the United States. Federal Legis- 
lation has been proposed from time to time, 
but so far provision for old age dependency 
has been left to the individual States. In 1914 
Arizona enacted the first Old Age Pension 
measure, but this was declared unconstitu- 
tional, and the first Act to become effective 
was that in Alaska in 1915; as amended later, 
this law provides cash assistance for men over 
65 years of age, up to a maximum of $25 a 
month, and for women over 60 years of age, 
up to a maximum of $45 a month; the system 
being financed entirely by the Territory. In 
1923 legislation of the relief type was enacted 
in Montana, Nevada and Pennsylvania, being 
based on a “standard bill” privately drafted 
the year before. (The Pennsylvania law was 
declared unconstitutional in 1924.) Similar 
laws were passed in Wisconsin in 1925, in Ken- 
tucky in 1926, in Colorado and Maryland in 
1927, in California, Minnesota, Utah and 
Wyoming in 1929, and in Delaware, Idaho, and 
West Virginia in 1931. New Jersey also en- 
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acted this year a measure which will take 
effect in July, 1932, to provide relief up to $1 
a day for persons over 70 years of age, the 
State supplying 75 per cent of the funds and 
the counties 25 per cent. The monograph 
observes that while most of these laws are 
for “old age pensions” they are purely relief 
or assistance measures. The extent of the 
State’s share varies from the entire cost, as in 
Delaware, to nothing, as in several States 
which authorize the counties to grant old age 
assistance. In other States the cost is shared 
with the counties or municipalities. The quah- 
fying age is seventy in six States and 65 in 
eight. The amount of the pension is mostly 
such as will bring the recipients total income 
up to $1 a day. The total old age assistance 
laws of Massachusetts and New York (both 
enacted in 1930) differ in principle from those 
of the other States. They are not separate 
pension laws, but are extensions of the wel- 
fare laws already in effect. Aid is given 
citizens aged 70 or over, but it is not re- 
stricted to money payments, nor is it limited 
in amount. The nature and amount of relief 
is determined entirely upon the merit and 
need of each individual case, after investi- 
gation by local public welfare authorities. The 
system is state-wide and the States pay a 
portion of the cost. 





Labour Statistics of Principal Railways of United States, 1930 


A bulletin on Statistics of Railways of 
Class 1, United States, published by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics (Washington, DC.) 
shows that the number of employees on rail- 
way payrolls during the calendar year 1930 
averaged 1,487,730 as compared with 1,660,850 
in 1929. The compensation paid to these em- 
ployees in 1930 aggregated $2,550,553,940 as 
compared with $2,896,566,351 in 1929. The 
average compensation per employee per hour 
(on a basis of eight hours per day) was $0-678 
as compared with $0-666 in the previous year. 
The average compensation per employee per 
year was $1,714.39 in 1930, while in 1929 it 
was $1,744.03. During 1930, the total number 
of hours paid for (hourly and daily em- 
ployees) amounted to 3,759,523,523, while 
the average number of hours per employee 
throughout the year was 2,527. For 1929 the 
corresponding figures were 4,346,821,546 and 
2,617-2, respectively. 

Tt is explained that these statistics cover 
the operations of Class 1 railways only, namely, 
carriers with annual operating revenues ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000. Class 1 railways operate 
approximately 92 per cent of the total railway 


mileage of the United States, and earn about 
97 per cent of the total revenue. 





Upon the recommendation of the Minister 
of Public Works and Labour of Ontario, an 
order in council was recently issued contain- 
ing additional regulations relating to the ex- 
amination of candidates for stationary en- 
gineers’ certificates and the granting of such 
certificates. The additional regulations pro- 
vide that “a person desiring to operate a re- 
frigerating plant and who is found sufficiently 
proficient in electric and refrigeration know- 
ledge and operation, but has not had steam 
plant operating experience, may be granted, 
upon examination, a certificate allowing him 
to operate a refrigeration plant only, of a 
horse power denoted on the certificate.” It 
is also stipulated that “a stationary com- 
pressor plant not used for refrigerating pur- 
poses and the motive power of which is other 
than steam and is more than 50 horse power, 
must be in charge of an engineer holding a 
certificate of not less than one grade lower 
than that required by the regulations for a 
stationary steam plant of the same horse 
power.” 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Synopsis of the Proceedings of the 47th Convention 


OR the third time in its history the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada met in 
the city of Vancouver, the first occasion being 
in the year 1915, the second in 1923 and the 
third in the present year, when on September 
21 the 47th convention opened in the Hotel 
Vancouver. The opening proceedings were 
presided over by Mr. Colin McDonald, pre- 
sident of the Vancouver, New Westminster 
and District Trades and Labour Council, who 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of organized 
labour. Acting Mayor John Bennett, in the 
absence of Mayor Taylor, who was ill, ten- 
dered the civic welcome, the spokesmen for 
the Government of British Columbia being 
the Hon. R, L. Maitland, minister without 
portfolio, and the Hon. W. A. McKenzie, 
Minister of Labour. Mr. Angus McInnes, 
M.P. for Vancouver South, also addressed the 
delegates. On turning over the convention to 
President Tom Moore, Mr. McDonald pre- 
sented him’ with a gavel made from the wood 
of a yew tree grown on a neighboring moun- 
tain. Mr. Moore, who replied to the addresses 
of welcome, thanked the local arrangements 
committee for the presentation. Seated on the 
platform, in addition to the speakers, were the 
five members of the Executive Council of the 
Congress, and Mr. A. B. Swales and Mr. Chas. 
Case, fraternal delegates, respectively from the 
British Trades Union Congress and _ the 
American Federation of Labour. 


As is usual, the first order of business was 
the presentation of the report of the Creden- 
tial Committee, which as finally adopted 
showed certificates received for 254 delegates, 
43 of whom represented international organi- 
zations which have affiliated the whole of their 
Canadian membership, 1 represented a pro- 
vincial federation of labour, 23 represented 
trades and labour councils, 185 represented 
branch unions, and the two fraternal delegates 
above mentioned. 


Following the appointment of Ald. Rod 
Plant as associate secretary, Ed. Smith as ser- 
geant-at-arms and W. Watt as messenger, the 
reports of the executive council, provincial 
executive committees, federations of labour 
and of the fraternal delegates to American 
Federation of Labour and the British Trades 
Union Congress, together with the report by 
the executive council on “Employment, Un- 
employment and Under-employment,”’ were 
distributed to the delegates. At the sug- 
gestion of the executive council it was decided 


to create another committee, viz., committee 
on legislative activities. 

The various committees being named, the 
several reports were referred for consideration 
and report. 


Report of the Executive Council 


The Executive Council’s report outlined 
their activities during the period since the last. 
Convention, the opening passage referring to 
the many problems arising from the long 
continued state of unemployment, which had 
called for increased efforts on the part of the 
Council. 

The first section of the report referred to the 
legislative program which had been presented 
to the Federal Government on January 21, 
1931, which included: (1) Unemployment in- 
surance; (2) British North America Act 
amendments; (3) Old Age Pensions; (4) 
Technical education; (5) Representation on’ 
Tariff Board; (6) Colonization and Immi- 
gration; (7) Health units; (8) Pensions for the 
blind; (9) Marine and shipping matters; (10) 


Criminal Code amendments; (11) Inter- 
national Labour Organization; (12) Fair 
wages; (13) Electoral reform; (14) Railway 
Act; (15) Calendar reform; (16) Tariff 


policies; (17) Enactment of legislation to en- 
courage co-operative trading and to facilitate 
inter-proyincial trading by co-operative 
societies; (18) That action be taken to give 
effect to the Aird report by the creation of a 
nationally owned and operated system of radio 
broadcasting; (19) That effect be given to the 
report of the Government Commission (1921) 
respecting prison reform; (20) Abolition of 
money grants for cadet training and other 
military training in schools and the sub- 
stitution therefor of grants for non-military _ 
physical training; (21) Amendments to the 
Bankruptcy Act to give priority of wage claims 
over other creditors and that provisions of the 
Canada Marking Act be extended to cover the 
boot and shoe industry. 


(The full text of the legislative demands was 
published in the Lasour Gazerre for February, 
1921, pages 179-185.) 


The second section of the report gave a re- 
view of the special and ordinary sessions of 
Parliament, mentioning such measures as: (1) 
Unemployment Relief Act; (2) Customs Act 
amendment; (3) Customs tariff amendments; 
as having been before the special session. In 
reporting on the ordinary session reference was 


4f unemployment insurance; (5) 


4{ (immigration; 
} Public ownership; 
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made to the following: (1) Vocational Edu- 
cation Act; (2) Old Age Pensions Act; (3) 
Government Annuities Act amendments; (4) 
Railway matters; (5) Loans to Harbour Com- 
missions; (6) Beauharnois Power Project; (7) 
Government employees’ compensation; (8) 
Naturalization and immigration; (9) Bank 
Act; (10) Taxation; (11) Health units; (12) 
State medicine; (13) Health insurance; (14) 
}] unemployment and unemployment insurance; 
td (15) Economie Council; (16) Eight-hour day; 
(17) International Labour Organization con- 
ventions and recommendations; (18) Con- 
stitutional changes; (19) Shipping legislation; 
(20) International peace; (21) Cadet training; 
(22) Criminal Code amendments; (23) Re- 
election of Ministers of the Crown; (24) 
National coal policy; (25) Bankruptcy Act; 
(26) Tariff Board; (27) Copyright Act amend- 


i) ment. 


The executive reported that to the executive 
committees and provincial federations of lab- 
} our funds had been provided with which to 
carry on their legislative work. The executive 
also presented a summary of the legislative 
{ changes which had been made by the pro- 
} vincial legislatures, as well as of questions 
which had been raised, including: (1) Old age 


41% pensions; (2) Workmen’s compensation; (3) 


Mothers’ allowances; (4) Unemployment and 
Social insur- 
Sif ance; (6) Minimum wages; (7) Aid for the 
| blind; (8) Ontario Apprenticeship Act; (9) 
4%) Factory Acts; (10) Departments of Labour; 
(i (11) Education; (12) Mines Act; (13) Income 
#4 Tax Act; (14) Highways Traffic Act; (15) 
(16) Health insurance; (17) 
(18) Health and safety; 
(19) Other provincial enactments of interest 
to workers. 

Besides these references, the Executive 
Council submitted the full texts of the reports 
' of the provincial executive committees and 


1) federations of labour, which covered the prov- 
241 inces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 


Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 


Ml eritich Columbia. 


Under the heading of “Relations with Na- 
| tional and International Bodies,” the executive 
j expressed appreciation to the officers of the 


>|} American Federation of Labour and the inter- 


i} national organizations for their friendly co- 
{| operation at all times on matters of common 
interest. Affiliation has been maintained with 
+ the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
it was reported, and Mr. P. M. Draper, 
} secretary-treasurer of the Congress, had at- 
tended the fifteenth session of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, having been ap- 
| pointed by the Dominion Government as the 
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workers’ representative. The executive also 
submitted brief reports of the activities of 
the welfare associations with which the Con- 
gress 1s identified, including the Dominion 
Council of Health and Canadian Council on 
Child and Family Welfare. It was stated that 
in addition to representation on the bodies 
above referred to direct affiliation has been 
maintained with the Women’s Trade Union 
League of America, the American Association 
for Labour Legislation, and the League of 
Nations Society in Canada, whilst represent- 
ation has been continued to be accorded the 
Congress on the Employment Service Council 
of Canada, and the Executive Council of that 
body, the Canadian Council on Immigration 
of Women, the Canadian Engineering Stand- 
ards Association, the Dominion Fire Preven- 
tion Association, the National Safety League, 
Frontier College, and the Canadian Social 
Hygiene Council. 


Unemployment and Under Employment.— 
Under this heading the executive stated that 
“whilst the willingness of workers to share 
whatever employment there may be is a well- 
recognized policy of the labour movement, yet 
when part time employment extends over 
lengthy periods or is carried to such an extent 
as to bring the total earnings of workers below 
subsistence level it becomes almost as great a 
menace as unemployment itself. Both phases 
of this important question have occupied the 
attention of your Executive throughout the 
entire year and every possible effort has been 
put forth to secure relief to the needy and 
destitute and the institution of a system of 
contributory unemployment insurance.” Offi- 
cers of the Congress, it was stated, have 
availed themselves of opportunities to address 
public bodies and service clubs and also have 
attended numerous conferences called by other 
bodies in order to make better known, and 
arouse public support for, labour’s program to 
cope with the unemployment problems, Re- 
presentations, it was also stated had been 
made on a number of occasions to the Gov- 
ernment through the Minister of Labour, 
especially in respect to the conditions of em- 
ployment which should obtain on relief works 
undertaken by the Federal Government or 
aided by federal funds, and a considerable 
measure of success was claimed in having 
many of these conditions made to harmonize 
with labour’s policies. Because representations 
made to governments by some of the affiliated 
bodies respecting unemployment relief mea- 
sures indicated that in many instances there 
is a lack of knowledge of the general policies 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
in respect to unemployment and under- 
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employment and the reasons for the same 
based on many years of experience and study 
and also as a concise record of labour’s poli- 
cies on this matter, the executive council pre- 
sented a special pamphlet which had been 
prepared for general distribution reviewing 
this question from the time of its introduc- 
tion in the first resolution of the first conven- 
tion of the Congress in 1883 up to the present. 

This special report closed with the follow- 
ing summary of labour’s program :— 

Progressive reduction of hours through the 
securing in both public and private employ- 
ment, of the shorter work day and five day 
week; the strict enforcement of one day’s 
rest in seven; and the granting of holidays 
with pay to workers of all classes; 

Resistance to wage reductions so as to pre- 
vent lessening of the purchasing power of the 
masses and conversely a gradual raising of real 
wages and earnings of all workers so as to 
increase purchasing power; 

Participation by the workers through their 
trade unions in the management of industry, 
so as to assist in bringing about proper bud- 
geting of work and stabilization of employ- 
ment; 

Public ownership and control of public utili- 
ties so as to prevent stock watering and other 
forms of over-capitalization or profiteering; 

Abolition of fee charging employment offices 
and continued development of free employ- 
ment bureaus as provided by the Employment 
Service ‘Co-ordination Act, 1918, and through 
these offices assistance for transportation of 
workers to distant Jobs and temporary em- 
ployment; 

Settlement of industrial workers on vacant 
lands; 

Co-ordination of seasonal occupations; 

Generous support of the National Research 
Council so as to encourage fullest development 
and use of our natural resources and use of 
Canadian materials whenever possible. 

Control to be exercised over tariff protected 
industries so as to compel preference of em- 
ployment for Canadian labour, observance of 
hours and rates of wages equal to those 
adopted by the federal government for gov- 
ernment work, prevention of watering stock 
and charging of unreasonable prices to the 
consumer and the granting of a tariff high 
enough to allow of these measures being put 
into force and yet enable efficiently managed 
industries to successfully meet competition in 
the home market. 

Ratification of the Conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization (League of Na- 
tions) so as to encourage similar action in 
other countries where the scale of living is 
lower than these minimum world standards 


and thus bring about an increase in consuming 
power throughout the world. 

Publication of information gathered in the 
last census returns so as to make known the 
actual volume of unemployment existing and 
the establishment of machinery whereby sim- 
ular information can be secured at more fre- 
quent intervals than the decennial census in 
order to provide authentic information as to 
the employment and unemployment situation 
at any time. 

The establishment of an expert body in con- 
nection with the National Research Council 
devoted to the gathering of facts in respect 
to the economic changes taking place in in- 
dustry and agriculture with an advisory com- 
mittee attached thereto composed of repre- 
sentatives of national organizations, including 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
who are in a position to give guidance as to 
the form its investigations should take from 
time to time, 

During times of trade depression work to 
be provided by federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal authorities wherever possible by under- 
taking the erection and repair of public build- 
ings, construction of highways, reforestation, 
clearing of agricultural land, separation of 
grade railway crossings, cheap loans for the 
construction of workmen’s homes, etc. On all 
such works a maximum work day of eight 
hours and the five day week to be observed 
along with the payment of fair and reasonable 
wages. 

The establishment of a national system of 
unemployment insurance based on contribu- 
tions from the State, employers and employed. 

Pending this the joint participation of Fed- 
eral, Provincial and Municipal authorities in 
payment of direct relief to needy and destitute 
unemployed and their familities as was done 
in 1921 and again under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Relief Act 1930. 

Contributory to all the above, other social 
measures which indirectly help to cope with 
the unemployment situation should -be ad- 
vanced as rapidly as possible. Amongst such 
are old age pensions, pensions for the blind, 
health and sickness insurance, apprenticeship 
act, technical education, raising of the school 
leaving age, minimum wage laws, measures for 
the protection of women and children, in fact 
practically all forms of social legislation which 
protect the health and safety of the worker 
or provide maintenance for those unable or 
incapable of earning their own living. 


Holidays with Pay—In reference to this 
subject the executive stated that it is be- 
coming increasingly recognized in most coun- 
tries that this question, both from its social 
aspect and as an effective means of combat- 
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ing unemployment caused through the in- 
creased productivity of machinery is of in- 
creasing importance, and therefore recom- 
mended that “holidays with pay” be added 
to the Platform of Principles of the Congress. 

On the subject of “British North America 
Act Amendments” the executive stated:— 
“The Congress has made numerous represent- 
ations to the Government during the past 
several years, urging amendments to the Brit- 
ish North America Act which would foster 
‘national unity’ by giving greater powers to 
the Federal Government to deal with social 
and labour legislation, and particularly that 
covered in the recommendations and conven- 
tions of the International Labour Conference 
(League of Nations); abolish appeals to the 
Privy Council and establish the Supreme 
Court of Canada as the highest court of ap- 
peal, and bring about such changes in the 
constitution of Pariament as may be neces- 
sary to make decisions of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people paramount.” The ex- 
ecutive recommended that the representations 
of the Congress be reiterated and efforts con- 
tinued to obtain action thereon. 


Disarmament—The executive stated that 
the International Federation of Trade Unions 
had issued a manifesto on this subject, the 
declarations in which were fully endorsed by 
them. Reference was made to the action of 
the executive in assisting in securing signatures 
to the petition of the League of Nations So- 
ciety in Canada in favour of world dis- 
armament. 


Canadian Congress Journal—Reference was 
made by the executive to the progress of the 
official publication and emphasized the neces- 
sity of all members becoming subscribers for 
the Journal. 

The executive referred to the co-operation 
of the Congress with the ‘Canadian Federa- 
tion of the Blind in its efforts to secure pen- 
sions for the blind and other matters, and re- 
commended that the officers of the Congress 
and affiliated bodies continue to render as- 
sistance to the Federation. 

On the question of radio policy the execu- 
tive recommended that as soon as a decision 
has been rendered by the Privy Council on 
the question of jurisdiction that efforts be re- 
newed with the object of securing public con- 
trol and operation of radio broadcasting in 
Canada. 

Support had been given, the executive 
stated, to the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion of Ontario, which body desires to still 
further extend its activities to other provinces. 

Gratification was expressed with the adop- 
tion by the Federal Parliament of the Voca- 
tional Education Act, which will, it was as- 
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serted, assist the provinces in the develop- 
ment of technical education. 

On the question of the magazine tax the 
executive stated that a complete list of jour- 
nals published by the affiliated international 
organizations had been submitted to the Gov- 
ernment, and under the law as finally adopted 
such labour journals were to be admitted to 
Canada free. 

The executive closed their report to the 
convention with reports of the respective 
fraternal delegates from the Congress to the 
1930 conventions of the British Trades Union 
Congress and the American Federation of 
Labor, both of whom gave a résumé of the 
business transacted by these bodies. 


Report on Executive Council’s Report 


The committee on officers’ reports made ex- 
tended references to the various items in the 
report of the executive council, in which they 
expressed concurrence, and recommended that 
the Congress continue its affiliation with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, Do- 
minion Council of Health, Canadian Council 
on Child and Family Welfare, as well as with 
other bodies on which the Congress has had 
representation. The committee concurred 
with the recommendation that “holidays with 
pay” be added to the platform of principles, 
and expressed approval of the efforts of the 
executive regarding amendments to the Brit- 
ish North America Act and recommended 
a continuance of effort in this direction. The 
committee endorsed the action of the execu- 
tive on disarmanent, and in regard to the 
Congress Journal urged increased support to 
the publication. The committee concurred in 
the radio policy of the executive and ap- 
proved of public control and operation of radio 
broadcasting in Canada. The committee also 
endorsed the Workers’ Educational Association 
of Ontario and expressed satisfaction with the 
action of the Federal Government in ex- 
cluding labour journals from the new maga- 
zine tax. It was recommended that every 
assistance possible be rendered to the Cana- 
dian Federation of the Blind in securing ade- 
quate relief for blind persons. 


Unemployment and Underemployment 


The Committee on Officers’ Reports com- 
mended the special report on “ Employment, 
Unemployment and Underemployment” to 
the careful attention of the delegates. Twelve 
resolutions on the subject of unemployment 
were also referred to the committee and these 
were covered by the recommendations of the 
committee, which were as follows: (1) Con- 
currence in the statement in regard to re- 
duction of hours and holidays with pay, (2) 
endorsement of the maintenance of wage 
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standards, (3) approval of the recommenda- 
tion regarding participation by the workers 
through their trade unions in the manage- 
ment of industry; (4) reendorsation of the 
policy of public ownership and control of pub- 
lie utilities; (5) endorsement of free employ- 
ment bureaus; (6) urging that Canadian in- 
dustrial workers who desire to settle on va- 
cant lands be given similar assistance as has 
in the past been given to immigrants; (7) 
advocating co-ordination of seasonal occupa- 
tions with a view to providing steadiness of 
employment; (8) emphasizing the need for 
proper control of tariff protected industries 
to prevent unreasonable prices; (9) ratifica- 
tion of the conventions of the International 
Labour Organization; (10) favouring the pub- 
lication of the information gathered in the 
last census re unemployment and also that 
similar information be procurable at more 
frequent intervals than the decennial census; 
(11) endorsing the establishment of an ex- 
pert body in connection with the National 
Research ‘Council and also that an advisory 
committee be attached to such body; (12) 
approval of carrying on public construction 
and repair work during times of depression at 
fair wages and a maximum eight-hour day 
and five-day week; (13) reendorsation of the 
policy of the congress regarding unemploy- 
ment insurance; (14) supporting the state- 
ment of the executive council with respect to 
direct relief to the destitute unemployed. 


The committee directed attention to the 
Increasing number of industries which are 
placing their employees on short time and for 
prolonged periods, thus adding to the prob- 
lem of under-employment, and opined that 
not only must assistance and relief work 
be granted to the unemployed, but any plan 
devised must apply equally to these not re- 
ceiving a sufficiency for an adequate stand- 
ard of living. The committee approved of the 
officers in availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunities to address public bodies and_ ser- 
vice clubs in order that labour’s viewpoint be 
made better known. 

The recommendations of 
were adopted. 


the committee 


Report of Committee on Legislative Activities 


The Committee on Legislative Activities ex- 
pressed approval of the manner in which the 
legislative program of the Congress had been 
presented to the Federal Government, and 
noted with satisfaction that in the unem-. 
ployment relief measure adopted by Parlia- 
ment at the special session, fair wages and 
the eight-hour day were made operative as 
far as the Government was concerned. The 
‘eommittee was gratified to note that in some 
\unstances where representations were made 
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by the executive measures protecting the in- 
terests of the workers had been put into ef- 
fect. The committee urged persistent effort 
to secure favourable action on measures which 
have not yet been enacted. The committee 
expressed satisfaction with the progress being 
made in all the provinces in securing labour 
legislation, and urged that efforts be con- 
tinued to secure uniformity in such laws. 
With the modern development in industry, 
the committee stated, there is a necessity 
for the vigorous application of labour laws 
already adopted by the various provinces, and 
they suggested that as the elimination of la- 
bour has a tendency to destroy the standard 
of living of the workers, more progressive - 
provincial legislation was necessary to re- 
heve unemployment and protect the health 
of the workers. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. P. M. Draper, the secretary-treasurer, 
presented the financial statement for the fiscal 
year 1930-31, which, with the balance from 
the previous year, showed receipts of $38,- 
006.39, with expenses amounting to $23,282.47, 
leaving a balance of $14,723.29. Included in 
the above figures are the receipts and dis- 
bursements for the headquarters building in 
Ottawa, which had an income of $1,615, while 
the outlay for equipment and maintenance 
amounted to $1,650.17. The trustees of the | 
Congress building, which comprise the ex- 
ecutive officers of the Congress, asked for | 
authority to make some needed improvements 
to the building, the expense to be paid out 
of the general funds of the Congress. The 
paid-up membership for the year was. 191,137, 
an increase of 2,250. The American Federa- 
tion of Musicians has affiliated its entire Cana- 
dian membership, while the Canadian branches 
of the International Union of Elevator Con- 
structors now affiliate direct. There are now 
63 international organizations which have 
affiliated the whole of their Canadian mem- 
bership and pay per capita tax direct to the 
Congress. 

The Audit Committee, to avhich the report 
was referred, reported as having found all 
accounts correct, and recommended in favour 
of the proposed alterations to the Congress 
offices. The report was adopted. 

Subsequently the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee recommended, and the recommendation 
was approved: (1) that the fraternal dele- 
gate to the forthcoming convention of the 
American Federation of Labour be granted 
$200; (2) that the delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress be allowed $800; and 
(3) that the Executive Council be author-- 
ized to pay the incidental expenses of the 
convention. 
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Proposed Constitutional Changes Defeated 


Seven resolutions were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Law. One of 
_these sought to limit the term of office of the 
president to one year, and to prohibit him or 
the secretary-treasurer from accepting any 
other office of emolument of a public or pri- 
vate nature. Another resolution along the 
same lines was aimed at the secretary-trea- 
surer. Both resolutions were defeated, as was 
also a request that the executive council con- 
sist of one representative from each prov- 
Ince in addition to the president and secre- 
tary. A resolution which sought to increase 
the number of vice-presidents to five, each to 
represent an industrial group, was reported 
against by the committee. The report of the 
committee was defeated by 62 in favour to 
67 against. A roll-call vote was demanded, 
the discussion, with the approval of the dele- 
gates being reopened. After a long debate 
the previous question was called, and the 
previous decision was reversed by a vote of 
127 to 53, leaving the constitution unaltered. 


On the resolution asking that all local unions 
affiliate with the nearest Trades and Labour 
Council affiliated with the Congress, it was 
reported that the matter was covered by the 
present constitution; non-concurrence was 
therefore recommended and adopted. 

Non-concurrence was also taken on a reso- 
lution asking that the Winnipeg Trades and 
Labour ‘Council be authorized to elect the 
provincial executive committee of the Con- 
gress. 

On a request embodied in a resolution that 
the Congresss delete from its Platform of 
Principles the demand for “exclusion of all 
Asiatics,” the Convention approved of a sub- 
stitute by the committee, reading as follows: 
“the exclusion of all races which cannot be 
properly assimilated in the national life of 
Canada.” 


Union Labels 


The Committee on Union Labels, to which 
three resolutions were referred reported favour- 
ably on one declaring in favour of the aggres- 
sive policy of the American Federation of 
Labour in regard to union label products. and 
urged the trade unionists of Canada to actively 
support union label agitation. Favourable 
consideration was given to a resolution asking 
that all members of organized labour and 
friends and sympathizers be urgently requested 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 
The third resolution seeking to limit the ad- 
vertising field of the Congress Journal was 
defeated. 

The committee drew attention to a shingle 
mill in Vancouver producing a thoroughly 


union product, and recommended that the 
delegates convey the information to their 
respective unions that shingles having the 
union stamp are now available. 

The committee also recommended that the 
officers of the Congress refuse permission for 
distribution in Congress convention halls of 
all printed matter which does not bear the 
label of the allied printing trades. 

Recommendation was made that an aggres- 
sive nation-wide campaign in favour of the 
manufacture and purchase of commodities 
bearing the union label be inaugurated, and 
in this connection the committee pointed out 
that the label signified fair conditions of em- 
ployment. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


Free Speech and Assembly 


To the Committee on Resolutions was re- 
ferred 109 resolutions, in some cases two or 
more covering the same subject. In such 
instances the committee selected the resolution 
which most clearly expressed the policy of the 
Congress or submitted a substitute. On the 
questions of picketing, and free speech and 
assembly three resolutions were presented. The 
first asked that the Criminal Code be so 
amended that the rights of cities, towns and 
provinces to pass by-laws which conflict with 
the provisions of the Criminal Code in regard 
to peaceful picketing be declared ultra vires, 
“without the necessity of the responsibility of 
proving same being placed on the complain- 
ant.” This was referred to the executive coui- 
cil with instructions to endeavour to have the 
cause of complaint removed. For the two 
other resolutions under this heading the fol- 
lowing substitute was presented by the com- 
mittee and adopted:— 

“That Congress record its emphatic opinion 
that free speech, free assembly and free press 
are absolutely necessary in Canada in the best 
interests of the workers, and instructs the ex- 
ecutive council to use every effort to preserve 
these and to eliminate all obstacles to this 
freedom.” 

It was also resolved that the executive 
council press for the repeal of section 98 of the 
Criminal Code. 


Employment of Wives of Government 
Employees 


The following resolution in opposition to 
wives of Government employees holding posi- 
tions was adopted :— 

Whereas, due to world-wide economic con- 
ditions, men are being driven out of employ- 
ment with very little opportunity of securing 
work; and whereas, there are numerous married 
women whose husbands are holding steady Do- 
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minion and Provincial Government positions 
which pay a fair. wage; and whereas, these 
women are in the main actuated by greed, and 
because of that fact they are now holding posi- 
tions to the detriment generally of the un- 
employed. Therefore, be it resolved, that this 
Congress goes on record as instructing the in- 
coming executive officers to at once take up the 
matter with the various Governments affected 
and urge them to issue forthwith instructions 
that no married woman whose husband is em- 
ployed by the Government at a fair wage may 
continue to be employed, otherwise such a con- 
dition should automatically render the said 
government employee liable to instant dismissal. 


Protection of Workers’ Homes 


Six resolutions were presented asking for 
legislation to prevent foreclosure of mortgages 
on unemployed workingmen’s homes. One of 
the two on this subject which were adopted as 
covering the other four read as follows:— 

Whereas, a number of workers are losing 
their homes through inability to make payments 
regularly in accordance with the terms of the 
agreement to purchase; and whereas, this con- 
dition arises through no fault of their own, but 
is caused by not being able to secure employ- 
ment, and after much privation and hardship, 
jt will mean their losing the equity they have 
established in such residences; Therefore, be 
it resolved, that the officers in each province be 
urged to immediately take this matter up with 
their respective provincial governments to the 
end that adequate protection be given to pre- 
vent further losses by workers of their homes. 

The other resolution, which was also ap- 
proved, was in favour of a moratorium to ap- 
ply on all unemployed workers’ obligations, 
including payments on mortgages, goods and 
chattels on time payments, insurance pre- 
miums, taxes, etc., representations on the mat- 
ter to be made to the federal and provincial 
governments, 


Five-Day Week. 


Ten resolutions on the hours of labour were 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions. On 
the first resolution on this subject the con- 
vention approved of the recommendation of 
the committee that the Congress reiterate its 
policy of shorter working hours and increased 
wages, with a view to providing work for 
greater numbers and increasing their pur- 
chasing power, 

The convention also approved of a resolu- 
tion in favour of the five-day week and six-hour 
day as a partial solution of the present econ- 
omic depression, and: followed this up with a 
resolution asking that the Dominion Govern- 
ment enact legislation to apply to all em- 
ployees coming under their jurisdiction and 
that the provincial governments pass a five- 
day week law applicable to all. 

The convention approved of a resolution in 
favour of asking for amendment to the Ontario 
law governing hours of labour in industry, 
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providing that an eight-hour day and five-day 
week be the maximum hours of labour in the 
province. 

Other resolutions adopted in this group pro- 
tested against workers in certain establish- 
ments being forced to labour seven days a 
week and also called for the eight-hour day 
for employees in the penitentiaries. 


Holidays with Pay 


In addition to the declaration as to “holi- 
days with pay,” being added to the platform 
of principles of the Congress, as above men- 
tioned, the convention adopted a resolution 
asking the various governments to enact legis- 
lation to compel all employers of labour em- 
ploying more than twelve employees per- 
manently to give all such employees who have 
been employed for twelve months or over at 
least one week’s holiday with full pay each 
year. 


Old Age Pensions 


The first resolution under this heading, 
which was adopted, called on the Dominion 
Government to adopt old age pensions as a 
Federal measure covering all provinces of the 
Dominion. The second called on the Govern- 
ment of the province of Quebec to pass 
enabling legislation so as to have old age pen- 
sions made applicable to that province. 

Another resolution which was approved was 
in favour of the lowering of the pensionable 
age to 65 years and that 15 years’ residence 
be sufficient qualification for pension. A reso- 
lution protesting against contributary old age 
pensions was also adopted. Two other reso- 
lutions on the same subject were not consider- 
ered, their subject matter being covered by 
those adopted. 


Trade with Russia 


Three resolutions on the question of trade 
with Russia were referred to the Committee 
on Resolutions, one of which demanded the 
repeal of the Order in Council debarring 
Russian goods, and another condemned the 
action of the Dominion Government in im- 
posing the embargo against Russian commodi- 
ties. The committee recommended non-con- 
currence in the three resolutions. A debate en- 
sued, in which several speakers participated, 
and which was brought to a close by the pre- 
vious question being called. The recommend- 
ation of the committee was adopted. 


Political Action 


Three resolutions were introduced under this 
heading, the first asking the Congress to go on 
record as favouring the formation of a national 
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labour party, such party to be maintained by 
a voluntary contribution system on the part 
of organized labour. The other two requested: 
(1) that the executive prevail upon the trade 
unions to affiliate with the provincial and 
municipal branches of the Labour Party, (2) 
that affiliated bodies be discouraged from sup- 
porting candidates of the two leading political 
parties, (3) that the Congress instruct its ex- 
ecutive council to take immediate steps to 
engage in political action. 

The Committe on Resolutions reported that 
as the Congress had previously dealt with the 
subject of these resolutions, and had adopted 
a policy, they recommended re-affirmation of 
said policy and non-concurrence in the reso- 
lutions. Their recommendation after some dis- 
cussion was adopted. 

The policy of the Congress on labour poli- 
tical action is contained in the following reso- 
lution adopted at an earlier convention:— 


Whereas, at the Victoria Convention in 1906, 
a definite policy was laid down committing the 
Congress to a recognition of the necessity for 
labour political organizations as a means of 
securing the amelioration of industrial con- 
ditions and to promote the passage of laws con- 
cerning the welfare of workers in the mines, 
the factories, the forests, in fact in all walks of 
life; and, whereas, it has been made manifestly 
plain that effective legislation in this regard 
and energetic enforcement of such laws can 
best be obtained by the presence in Parlia- 
ment, in the Provincial Legislatures, and in 
other elective bodies of representatives elected 
from the ranks of labour for the direct interest 
of labour; and, whereas, following the decision 
of the Ottawa Convention in 1917, the Congress 
took steps to co-ordinate the different working- 
class political bodies in the various provinces, 
which action has later resulted in the creation 
of a Dominion-wide Labour Political Organi- 
zation; therefore, be it resolved, that Labour 
political autonomy be left in the hands of this 
established labour political party, and the con- 
gress again urge all labour organizations to 
affiliate, and inasmuch as the Platform of Prin- 
ciples of this Congress contains the epitome of 
the best thought of Organized Labour during 
the whole period of its existence and struggles, 
that this Congress continue to act as the legis- 
lative mouthpiece for organized labour in Can- 
ada independent of any political organization 
engaged in the effort to send representatives of 
the people to Parliament, the provincial legis- 
latures or other elective bodies of this country. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


Two resolutions asked that the provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario be urged to adopt 
enabling legislation to permit the operation 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
in those provinces. The one adopted read as 
follows :— 

Whereas, by decision of the Privy Council, 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
has been declared ultra vires when applied to 
public utilities and corporations holding incor- 
poration and operating within provincial boun- 
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daries; and whereas, in the interests of in- 
dustrial harmony it is desirable that the said 
legislation should be permitted to function uni- 
versally throughout the Dominion without 
hindrance; and whereas, pending suggested 
amendment to the British North America Act 
that would permit of such a course, enabling 
legislation is being sought from the provincial 
government that will allow of such action; and 
whereas, up to date, all provinces, with the ex- 
ception of Ontario and Quebec, have agreed and 
enacted such enabling legislation; Therefore, be 
it resolved, that the incoming executive com- 
mittee of both these provinces be instructed to 
press upon their legislators for the enactment 
of the necessary legislation. 

The convention also adopted a resolution 
asking that the British Columbia Industrial 
Disputes Act be amended to include all em- 
ployees now outside the scope of the Federal 


Industrial Disputes Act. 


Motor Transport Regulation 


Three resolutions, having for their object 

the control of motor transport, were sub- 
mitted. One which was adopted urged the 
executive council to,— 
“do all in its power to bring pressure to bear 
on the Federal Government urging that all 
motor vehicles plying for trade, either as in- 
dividual units or as motor transportation com- 
panies who carry on business as public carriers, 
be licensed under the control of the Railway 
Board of Canada, or a new authority set up for 
that purpose, with the view of standardizing all 
rates on a fair and equitable basis, and strictly 
observing the eight hour day.” 


Canadian National Railways 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— ; 

Whereas, during the last session of the Do- 
minion Parliament the Canadian National Rail- 
ways was subject to many unwarranted attacks 
by members of the present Parliament, and 
believing that many of the attacks had for their 
purpose the undermining of public opinion to 
become opposed to national ownership, and 
creating many difficulties for the management 
of the road; Therefore, be it resolved, that this 
congress, as the mouthpiece of organized labour, 
state our resentment at such political inter- 
ference. 


Fair Wage Regulations 


Nine resolutions having to do with fair wage 
regulations were introduced. ‘The first re- 
quested that a penalty clause be inserted in 
all government contracts that will render all 
parties violating such contracts lable to pro- 
secution under the Criminal Code and also 
that such parties be permanently barred from 
working or tendering on any future govern- 
ment contracts. This was adopted, as was 
also a resolution asking the Federal Govern- 
ment to have inspectors on all government 
undertakings report violations of the fair 
wage rates and labour conditions as contained 
in the specifications of the various contracts. 
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Favourable action was taken on a resolution 
asking that the Federal Government be asked 
to compel the Harbour Commission of Mont- 
real to pay the same rates of wages as are 
paid by the government for similar work. 

Other resolutions adopted under this head- 
ing were: (1) Urging the Government of On- 
tario to provide that where the government 
gives financial aid to any corporation, or 
guarantees bonds, a fair wage policy shall be 
observed on all undertakings so assisted; (2) 
that where subsidies are voted by the Quebec 
Government or municipalities to hospitals, 
churches, asylums, universities, etc., a fair 
wage clause and limitation of hours be in- 
serted in contracts for such buildings; (3) 
that all provincial governments be requested 
to adopt a fair wage policy similar to that 
of the Federal Government; (4) opposition 
to the sub-letting of contracts by the Cana- 
dian National Railways on the Northern Al- 
berta Railway extension. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


Of four resolutions under this heading two 
were adopted, as follows: (1) asking for 
amendments to the minimum wage law of 
Quebec so as to insure adequate protection 
to all female workers in both industry and 
commerce; (2) urging that amendments be 
asked to minimum wage laws similar to those 
secured in Manitoba* insofar as employment 
of male labour displacing female labour com- 
ing within the scope of the several acts is 
concerned. 

Mothers’ 


Two resolutions concerning mothers’ allow- 
ances were adopted, the first requesting that 
the Quebec Government be asked to pass 
legislation providing for mothers’ allowances 
and maternity benefits. The second resolution 
asked that the Ontario Government be asked 
to amend the Ontario Mothers’ Allowances 
Act so as to make the law applicable to a 
mother with one child. 


Health and Safety 


Under this heading the convention ap- 
proved of a resolution in favour of urban 
residents being given the right to vote on 
a system of municipal doctors and nurses. 

The convention went on record as being in 
favour of national health insurance, and de- 
cided to ask the various governments to take 
immediate steps to adopt such legislation, 
and also approved of a request for health 
and invalidity insurance. Other resolutions 
approved under this heading were: (1) In 


*The Manitoba Act was amended this year 
to include boys under 18 years of age within 
its provisions (Lanour Gazerre, May, 1931, 
page 503.) 
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favour of barbers’ licence bill in Ontario; (2) 
in favour of safety doors for all passenger 
elevators and interlocks at freight elevator 
landings; (3) in favour of legislation regulat- 
ing the use of paint-spraying machines; (4) 
in favour of the rigid enforcement of the 
blower laws of Ontario with a view to pro- 
tecting metal polishers and buffers; (5) in 
favour of two projectionists imstead of one 
being employed in all Canadian moving pic- 
ture theatres; (6) in favour of legislation to 
govern the erection, operation and _ super- 
vision of mechanically operated hoisting ap- 
pliances. 


Lay-off of C.P.R. Employees 


A special resolution accepted by the con- 
vention read as follows:— 


Whereas, thousands of railroad employees 
affiliated with this congress, and with many 
years of experience in the industry, have been 
removed from their means of subsistence by the 
management of the Camadian Pacific Railway 
in a recent order closing the company’s shops 
at all main terminal points on the system; and 
whereas, this corporation is the largest of Can- 
adian privately controlled industries, and there- 
fore most involved in the continued prosperity 
of Canada; and whereas, a vast amount of Can- 
ada’s natural wealth was turned over to the 
said company for the purpose of promoting con- 
struction; and whereas, many thousands of Can- 
adian ratepayers and small municipalities are 
dependent upon continued employment by the 
C. P. R.:; and whereas, there is a moral obli- 
gation upon companies which became _  tre- 
mendously wealthy in times of prosperity to 
refund some of their surplus in times of de- 
pression, Therefore, be it resolved, that we 
draw the attention of the government, both 
federal and provincial, to this national calamity, 
with the request that they do all in their power 
to induce the company to restore their em- 
ployees to the service. 


Curtailment of Railway Service 


Another special resolution which was 
accepted and adopted by the convention was 
as follows:— 


Whereas, press despatches and editorial com- 
ment have just recently appeared in a section 
of the Canadian newspapers from one end of the 
country to the other, and which has apparently 
been inspired from Ottawa, and which has for 
its purpose the moulding of public opinion 
favourable to amalgamation of Canadian rail- 
roads; and whereas, there has been no sug- 
gestion from this source that the roads be 
amalgamated under public ownership; and 
whereas, amalgamation is suggested for -the gole 
purpose of reducing expenses by eliminating ter- 
minals and curtailing service; and whereas, 
each curtailment in service only lends encourage- 
ment to public highway competitive transport- 
ation companies; and whereas, there has been 
some four billion dollars invested in the rail- 
ways of Canada and approximately 100,000 
Canadians are dependent on this industry for 
their maintenance; Therefore, be it resolved, 
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that this convention re-affirm its policy of goy- 
ernment ownership of public utilities, and that 
we firmly believe that the best interests of 
Canadian citizens in general would be best 
served by legislation protecting the railway 
transportation companies against unfair com- 
petition over highways rather than by curtail- 
ment of the service. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


On recommendation of the Committee on 
Resolutions the convention approved of other 
resolutions as follows:— 

Urging the Federal Government to give 
favourable consideration to certain demands 
of the National Association of Marine En- 
gineers when the Canada Shipping Act js 
under revision; 

In favcur of railway employees being rep- 
resented on the proposed commission to study 
transportation problem of Canada; 

Asking the Dominion Government to take 
the initiative with a view to the concellation 
of war debts, failing in which that a reduction 
in interest on war debt be recommended; 

Opposition to men employed on_ public 
relief work being paid in other than money, 
and the prevailing fair wage to be the basis 
of payment on all such work; 

Asking for the complete abolition of fee- 
charging private employment bureaus; 

Asking that the congress press for public 
ownership and democratic management of all 
public utilities: 

In support of the principle of national con- 
trol of the banking system; 

In support of a royal commission to in- 
vestigate the Beauharnois Power Company, 
and expressing the opinion that the project 
should be developed as a public ownership 
undertaking ; 

In favour of legislation being sought that 
will only allow dividends being paid on active 
capital invested in industrial, commercial and 
public utility corporations, and also that legis- 
lation be sought to prevent the practice of 
watering of stock; 

In favour of repeal of section of Ontario 
Elections Act requiring deposit by candidates 
of $200, and also asking for the abolition of 
election deposits in parliamentary elections; 

To request the Government of British 
Columbia to amend the Elections Act so as to 
insure equal rights for Canadian citizens; 

In favour of a corrective duty and trie 
valuation being placed on moulders’ patterns 
and core boxes entering Canada; 

Urging every possible moral assistance to 
the organized musicians in their efforts to 
secure the substitution of performance by 
their members in theatres, instead of present 
mechanical means; 


Expressing opposition to the present system 
of penal reform which exacts labour from in- 
mates of penal institutions on constructural 
work; 

Reaffirming the demand of the congress for 
amendment to the Ontario Liquor Control 
Act to permit the sale of beer and wine in 
licensed places; 

In favour of applications for naturalization 
by Japanese being considered and treated on 
an equal basis with the applications of other 
aliens; 

In favour of amending the Insolvency Act 
so that workers’ claims take precedence over 
other claims; 

In favour of the Ontario Government secur- 
ing equalization of the income tax levied by 
municipalities in the province and that such 
tax be made compulsory in all Ontario muni- 
cipalities ; 

In favour of fees of witnesses being equal to 
the rates of pay of the witnesses’ various 
occupations; 

In favour of more English being taught in 
the rural schools of the province of Quebec. 


Referred to Executive Council 


The following resolutions were referred to 
the executive council without any decisicn 
being recorded :— 

Protesting against alleged violations of the 
coastal shipping laws; 

Asking that no foreign ship be lcensed to 
operate in the coastal trade of Canada; 

Asking the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners to amend its rules re colour tests 
for signal maintainers; 

Instructing the executive council to en- 
deavour to effect an understanding with Bat- 
ten’s Limited, whereby members of the Photo- 
Engravers’ International Union may be em- 
ployed in the company’s plants; 

Asking that the members of the National 
Association of Marine Engineers be deterred 
from infringing on the jurisdictions of other 
affliated organizations. 

A telegram announcing the closing down of 
work on the sicence building in Winnipeg was 
also referred to the executive council. 


Address by Minister of Labour 


The fraternal addresses were delivered at 
the Wednesday morning session, which was 
presided over by Mr. P. M. Draper, the secre- 
tary-treasurer. Previous to hearing the frater- 
nal delegates Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson, 
Federal Minister of Labour, who had not 
found it possible to be present at the open- 
ing session, was introduced. In his opening 
remarks, the minister referred to the progress 
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made by the Congress and the labour move- 
ment in Canada and the United States. Re- 
ferring to the forthcoming convention of the 
American Federation of Labour, which was 
to open on October 5th in Vancouver, he re- 
gretted that business prevented him from re- 
maining to attend the meeting. The minister 
made extended reference to the development 
of the Department of Labour, which in addi- 
tion to the gathering and publishing of statis- 
tics, administered the, Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act under which many strikes had 
been averted. Mention was made of the fair 
wages policy of the Government which pro- 
vided for the established rates of pay to work- 
men employed on public works, and now in- 
cludes the eight-hour day. Touching on tech- 
nical education, the minister stated that at 
the last session of Parliament provision was 
made for a continuance of assistance to the 
provinces, the new acti providing for the pay- 
ment annually of $750,000 for a period of 
fifteen years. Referring to old age pensions, 
he stated that ithe Dominion Government had 
Increased its contribution from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent and that five provinces 
were now paying pensions as provided in the 
Statute. 

After a passing reference to the Combines 
Investigation Act, another law administered by 
the Department of Labour, the minister re- 
ferred to wage tendencies and stated that the 
Wage agreements received in the department 
showed that many had been renewed at former 
rates, and where increases had been sought 
the matter had been deferred, though in some 
instances reductions had occurred, these being 
mainly in the building trades. The minister 
followed with a statement covering the re- 
duction in cost of living which had occurred 
in 1930-81, the general average being about 
fourteen per cent. He made extended refer- 
ence to the present depression, special men- 
tion being made of the low price of grain as 
compared with 1928 and to the drought in 
southern Saskatchewan for three successive 
years, After mentioning the restrictions which 
had been placed on immigration in 1930, re- 
sulting in a substantial decrease in the number 
of persons entering Canada, Senator Robert- 
son outlined the measures adopted to relieve 
the unemployment situation, the money voted 
by Parliament being placed under the control 
of the Department of Labour, by whom the 
regulations were drafted under which the funds 
should be spent on unemployment relief work 
in co-operation with the provinces and muni- 
cipalities. The minister stated that the Goy- 
ernment was making a sincere effort to afford 
the necessary relief, and appealed for the co- 
operation of all people in an endeavour to 


earry the Dominion through: this difficult 
period. He was aware that certain propaganda 
was being made for the apparent purpose of 


‘hindering the work of relieving distress, but 


he expressed the opinion that the people of 
Canada were too well grounded in constitu- 
tional methods to be led away by such appeal. 
At the conclusion of his address Senator 
Robertson was tendered a standing vote of 
thanks. 


Fraternal Messages 


Mr. Charles Case, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
fraternal delegate from the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, in extending the greetings of 
that organization, referred to the depression 
in the United States and the efforts of em- 
ployers to reduce wages, which in many in- 
stances had been successfully resisted by or- 
ganized labour. Mr. Case mentioned the 
progress made in the United States in elimin- 
ating child labour and in old age pension legis- 
lation. He criticized the prohibitory liquor 
law of the United States and hoped for its 
early abolition 

Mr. A. B. Swales, fraternal delegate from the 
British Trades Union Congress, after referring 
to the advantages of the exchange of fraternal 
delegates and to the early formation in Can- 
ada of branches of British trade unions and 
to the policy of the British Congress to ad- 
just its structure as required by the ever- 
changing conditions in industry, made mention 
of the application of rationalization to indus- 
try in Great Britain which has added greatly 
to the unemployed situation, laying idle at 
one stroke a thousand or more workers. While 
the employers are compensated for the loss 
arising from the closing of their factories or 
mines, the workers displaced, he stated, are 
given little or no consideration. Unemploy- 
ment, Mr. Swales declared, at the present time 
is the greatest of all social and economic 
problems with which Great Britain has to deal, 
and while théere are said to be two and a half 
million unemployed persons, about one and 
three-quarter million are wholly unemployed, 
the remainder being temporarily unemployed 
and employed in casual occupations. The 
speaker stated that while the situation was 
serious from the working class point of view, 
it would have been much graver were it not 
for the unemployment insurance system. Re- 
ferring to the growth of the British Labour 
Party, the speaker stated that the Party 
was formed in 1900, and in that year had 
but two members in the House of Commons, 
while now it has 287 members. He outlined 
the legislation which had been enacted by 
the former Labour Governments in the in- 
terests of the working class. In reference to 
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the newly-formed national government in 
Great Britain, Mr. Swales declared that with- 
out consultation with the party members, and 
on his own initiative, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
decided to form “ what he calls a national gov- 
ernment to meet what he apprehends as a 
great financial crisis.’ The speaker declared 
that the Labour Party resented the action of 
Mr. MacDonald in handing over the Labour 
Government without any authority to do so. 
The Labour Party was now the official oppo- 
sition and would organize for the next election 
and “iooks forward to rallying to the labour 
cause sufficient, electors to make Labour the 
dominant party in the state with power to 
carry the movement along the next stages of 
displacing capitalist society by a system based 
upon co-operative effort and goodwill.” 

Mr. James C. Shanessy, president of the 
Journeymen Barbers’ International Union, con- 
veyed fraternal greetings to the Congress at 
the Tuesday morning session. Greetings were 
also received from the Workers’ Educational 
Association of Ontario. 

At the closing session of the convention on 
Friday afternoon the fraternal delegate from 
the American Federation of Labour was pre- 
sented with a gold watch and chain. The dele- 
gate from the British Trades Union Congress 
was given a diamond stick pin, his wife being 
the recipient of a gold lavalier. Presents were 
also given to the chairman and secretary of 
the local arrangements committee, the first 
named receiving a gold stick pin and the latter 
a pair of cuff links. 
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Officers Elected 


The election of officers, which took place ut 
the Thursday afternoon session, resulted as 
follows:— 

President, —Tom Moore Ottawa, Ont. (re- 
elected for the thirteenth time); secretary- 
treasurer, P. M. Draper, Ottawa, Ont. (re- 
elected for the 32nd time); vice-presidents, 
P. R. Bengough, Vancouver, B.C.; R. J. Tal- 
lon, Montreal, Que. (re-elected) ; James Simp- 
son, Toronto, Ont. (re-elected). 

Fraternal *delegate to the American Feder- 
ation of Labour, Colin McDonald, Vancouver, 
BG. 

Fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress, Arthur J. Crawford, Toronto, 
Ont. 

Provincial Executive Committees: Quebec 
—Pierre Lefebvre (chairman), Montreal; 
Omer Fleury, Quebec; Henri Vaillancourt and 
J. J. Cupello, Montreal. Ontario—Humphrey 
Mitchell (chairman), Hamilton; Rod Plant, 
Ottawa; Albert Call, St. Catharines; T. Jack- 
son, Toronto. Manitoba—H. Kempster (chair- 
man), Winnipeg; the three remaining mem- 
bers to be named later. Saskatchewan—Wm. 
Stephenson (chairman), Moose Jaw, H. Perry, 
Regina, H. D. Davies, Prince Albert, Alex. 
M. Eddy, Saskatoon. British Columbia— 
Colin McDonald (chairman), Vancouver; HE. 
H. Morrison, Vancouver; R. W. Nunn, 
Victoria; S. MacDonald, Prince Rupert. Nova 
Scotia—the naming of the committee for this 
province was left to the executive council. 

Hamilton, Ontario, was selected as the con- 
vention city for 1932. 





NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


International Photo-Engravers’ Union 


The thirty-second annual convention of the 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union was 
held at Minneapolis, Minn., on August 17-23, 
with fifty-one delegates present, representing 
thirty-two local unions and a membership of 
7,735, which was eighty-five per cent of the 
total. The credential committee reported that 
the Canadian delegates present represented 
ninety per cent of the entire membership in 
Canada. 

As a token of appreciation from the Can- 
adian membership for assistance and support 
received from headquarters, W. C. Golby, rep- 
resentative in Canada, presented the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union with a carved 
gavel sounding board. 

A detailed account of the activities of the 
Union throughout the whole jurisdiction was 


contained in the reports of the president and 
vice-presidents. According to the report of 
the secretary-treasurer, total receipts for the 
year amounted to $379,408.80, expenditures 
totalled $393,537.19, leaving a deficit of $14,- 
128.39. 

The insurance committee, reporting on the 
group insurance policy carried for the mem- 
bers with the Union Labour Life Insurance 
Company, stated that owing to the continued 
favourable mortality rate the premium was 
reduced from 89 cents to 75 cents per month 
for each $1,000 of insurance carried. 

A number of changes in the constitution 
was approved by the convention. 

Among the resolutions adopted were: (1) 
Advocating a closer connection with allied 
trades affiliated with the Allied Printing 
Trades Councils; (2) Commending the mem- 
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bers of the Canadian local unions for their 
loyalty to the organization and assuring them 
of continued co-operation and moral and 
financial assistance; (3) Endorsing the form- 
ation of ladies’ auxiliaries and urging their 
establishment in all cities. 

Officers re-elected were: President, Edward 
J. Volz, New York, N.Y.; First vice-president, 
Matthew Woll, Washington, D.C.; Second 
vice-president, Frank H. Glenn, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Third vice-president, Levant V. Caukin, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Secretary-treasurer, Henry 
F. Schmai, 3138 South Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The next convention will be held at Tor- 
onto, Ont.; August 15-20, 1932. 


Central Council of National Catholic 
Syndicates 


The Central Council of National Catholic 
Syndicates, in a statement issued at Montreal 
in September, expressed their views of the 
existing economic situation, and suggested the 
following measures for dealing with the de- 
pression :— 

1. Action by the controllers of capital to 
stimulate trade and industry; 2. Stabilization 
of present prices or their increase to a higher 
level; 3. Maintenance of present wages levels; 
4. Reasonable return on capital invested after 
payment of adequate wages to labour; 5. Pro- 
motion of the back-to-the-land movement; 
6. Establishment by law in the whole Do- 
minion of the eight-hour day; 7. Public works 
programs, including removal of slums, widen- 
ing of streets and building of workmen’s 
homes; contracts for such undertakings let 
by public authorities should provide fair 
wages and the eight hour day; 8. Maintenance 
of full staffs by public utilities undertakings; 
9. Establishment of a sound unemployment 
insurance scheme to which labour, industry 
and federal and provincial governments would 
contribute; 10. The wealthy should assist wel- 
fare organizations in their endeavours to help 
those in want. 


United Postal Employees of Canada 


The Cenvention of the United Postal Em- 
ployees of Canada held in Montreal in Sep- 
tember was the most successful in the history 
of the organization, which covers all the large 
city postoffices in Canada, delegates coming 
from as far west as Vancouver, and as far 
east as Halifax. 

Purely departmental matters formed the 
basis for a large portion of the business; how- 
ever, one resolution was worthy of note as it 
had for its intention the widening of the field 


of promotion for postoffice employees, and 
would place all such offices under the present 
Civil Service Act. This resolution reads as 
follows: 

“That all offices with a revenue of $5,000 or 
over be staffed from city offices and placed 
under the jurisdiction of the District Super- 
intendent. Appointees to be classed according 
te revenue of the office concerned, and on the 
basis of the present classification namely: 
Principal Clerk, Senior Clerk, Postal Clerk.” 


The Convention also approved the following 
resolution :— 

“That Superannuation be optional after 
thirty years of service or at sixty years of age, 
and compulsory after thirty-five years of 
service or at sixty-five years of age.” 


Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada 


The sixth biennial convention of the Amal- 
gamated ‘Civil Servants of Canada was held 
at Regina, Sask., September 8-11, 1931, with 
approximately fifty delegates in attendance, 
President Harold Baker, occupying the chair. 
Mayor James Balfour and E. G. Lavers, presi- 
dent of the Regina local council, welcomed the 
delegates to the city. Addresses on group in- 
surance were delivered by Mr. Lumby, repre- 
senting the Portage la Prairie Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, and Myr. Turnbull, repre- 
senting the Great West Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The report of the national officers reviewed 
conditions in the various departments of the 
government, and made a number of recom- 
mendations. Among the numerous subjects 
referred to in the report were: superannua- 
tion; eight-hour day; Government Workmen’s 
Compensation Act; transfer of natural re- 
sources; Civil Service councils; merit system ; 
organization. A number of changes were made 
in the constitution and by-laws of the organ- 
ization. 

Resolutions were adopted approving of the 
following measures :— 


Statutory increase in salary of civil servants 
be not less than $120 per annum; 

Semi-monthly payment of salaries to all 
government employees outside of Ottawa; 

Annual holidays with pay, sick leave pay 
and allowances for all full time government 
employees; 

That temporary employees be given prefer- 
ence over outsiders in filling vacancies under 
the Civil Service Act; 

Unemployment insurance; 

Formation of promotion boards throughout 
the whole service; 

That there be no deviation from the merit 
system in promotions; 
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That all employees of the government be 
placed under the Civil Service Commission; 

A 44-hour week in the service; 

Inauguration of the six-hour day and five- 
day week; 

Group fire and automobile insurance for 
the membership ; 

Installation of radiophones in all off-shore 
light stations; 

That postmasters in offices with a revenue 
of over $2,000, be placed under the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, and that vacancies in these 
positions be filled from within the postal ser- 
vice; 

Establishment of an indemnity system for 
the protection of money-order clerks; 

That full-time civil servants shall not ac- 
cept any positions during their vacations; 

That the Post Office rates on second class 
matter be increased. 

Officers elected were: President, Harold 
Baker, 2526 West Sixth Avenue, Vancouver, 
B.C.; First vice-president, F. McGrath, New 
Westminster, B.C.; Second vice-president, G. 
J. Goslin, Winnipeg, Man.; Third vice-presi- 
dent, R. Wilson, Toronto, Ont.; Fourth vice- 
president, E. Eggleston, Saskatoon, Sask.; 
Fifth vice-president, O. N. Finn, Montreal, 
Que.; Sixth vice-president, J. S. Spiller, Cal- 
gary, Alberta; Secretary, Fred. Knowles, Box 
42, Ottawa, Ont. 


The Mine Workers’ Union of Canada 


The sixth annual convention of the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada, District No. 1, 
was held at Calgary, Alberta, September 14- 
19, with approximately forty-five officers and 
delegates in attendance. 

President James Sloan, in his report, gave 
a detailed account of the activity of the or- 
ganization since the last convention. Owing 
to the number of wage agreements terminat- 
ing before the close of the present year or 
early in 1932, he urged the delegates to place 
themselves on record as favouring the calling 
of a unity scale convention of all unorganized 
and organized miners, with a view to securing 
a single Western Canada agreement. The 
president further urged the local units to take 
an active interest in all kinds of educational 
work, such as the establishing of libraries, dis- 
tribution of literature, and having lectures de- 
livered by leading members of the Union or 
of the working class. He laid stress on the 
necessity of building up youth sections by the 
development of sports, social entertainment, 
etc., and called upon the delegates to discuss 
resolutions dealing with the right to picket, 
the repeal of section 98 of the Criminal Code, 
the use of militia in labour disputes, deporta- 
tion, and trading relations with the Soviet 
Union. 
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Vice-president Maurice in his report in- 
formed the delegates that one important weak- 
ness of the organization was the insufficient 
attention paid by the local units to drawing 
young miners into the work of the Union. 
He recommended that youth sections be set up 
to look after the interests of the young 
miners and provide social attractions and edu- 
cational activities. 

According to the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, the membership as at August 31, 
1931, stood at 2,989, with expenditures ex- 
ceeding income by more than $4,000. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows:— 

Authorizing the establishing of youth 
sections in every local; 


Instructing the executive to endeavour to 
secure a single district agreement, no agree- 
ment however to be contracted that provides 
for the intervention of the Provincial or 
Federal Department of Labour in the capacity 
of arbitrator or conciliator ; 

Seeking amendments to the 
Compensation Act; 

Authorizing the payment of $600 to the 
striking miners at Estevan, Sask., and arrang- 
ing for future relief to needy cases in this 
locality ; 

Urging the locals to affiilate with the 
Workers’ Sports Association, and suggesting 
that the district executive board secure cups 
for competition in the various lines of sport; 

Instructing all sub-district and local ex- 
ecutives to organize auxiliary unions composed 
of miners’ wives and daughters; 


Workmen’s 


Recommending the changing of the name 
of the official journal from Western Miner to 
the Canadian Miner (Western Section) ; 


Authorizing the calling of a 24-hour strike 
in protest against treatment of compensation 
cases; 

Asking that not less than 50 cents per hour 
be paid to any worker on relief work; 

Favouring the affiliation of all local units 
with the Canadian Labour Defence League; 

Urging all unemployed miners to join the 
National Unemployed Workers’ Association ; 

Pressing for the payment of wages weekly; 

Favouring the abolition of “closed camps”; 

Demanding immediate legislation to provide 
for a six-hour day; 

Favouring legislation to establish a non- 
contributory system of unemployment  in- 
surance; 

Recommending a stricter observance of 8- 
hour day legislation ; 

Urging miners to take advantage of Rule 
292 of the Alberta Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, authorizing workmen’s representatives to 
inspect mines once a month; 
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Recommending that all firebosses be ap- 
pointed and paid by the government; 

Recommending that a mine rescue team be 
kept ready in every mining camp of fifty 
men; 

Asking that all emergency hospitals be 
located within one-quarter of a mile from 
coal mines; 

Recommending the abolition of “open 
lights ” in all coal mines, and that other safety 
lamps be supplied without cost to the work- 
men; 

Requesting duplicate report books for acci- 
dents; 

Demanding the immediate repeal of Section 
9S of the Criminal Code; 


The right to unrestricted picketting; 

That the deportation powers vested in the 
Immigration Officers under the Immigration 
Act be rescinded; 

That the Federal Government immediately 
open up trade relations with the USSR.; 

Protesting against the use of militia in 
labour disputes; 

Condeming the system of road construction 
relief under the Unemployment Relief Act; 

Protesting against the practice of garni- 
sheeing wages and the eviction of workers 
because of debts; 

Recommending that the local units take up 
the defence of Mooney and Billings. 


OCCUPATIONS IN UNITED STATES AS SHOWN IN 1930 CENSUS 


Eee September the Director of the 
Census for the United States made 
public the results of the fifteenth census in 
regard to “gainful workers,” these being classi- 
fied by sex and industrial groups. In the 
population of the United States as returned 
for April 1, 1930, there were 98,723,047 persons 
10 years of age and over. Of these, 48,832,589 
were returned as gainful workers, that 
is, aS persons usually working at a gain- 
ful occupation. The gainful workers therefore 
represented 49-5 per cent of the population 10 
years old and over, or 39:8 per cent of the 
total population (122,775,046.) 

Of the whole number of gainful workers, 
38,053,795 were males, forming 76:2 per cent 
of the male population 10 years old and over, 
or 61-2 per cent of the total male population. 
The 10,778,794 female gainful workers formed 
22-1 per cent of the female population 10 
years old and over, or 17-8 per cent of the 
total female population. The percentage of 
the male population 10 years of age and over 
gainfully employed in 1930 (76-2) was ma- 
terially lower than the percentage in 1920 
(78-2), which in turn was lower than the per- 
centage in 1910 or 1900. The percentage of 
the female population 10 years old and over 
gainfully employed in 1930 (22-1) was ma- 
terially higher than the percentage in 1920 
(21-2) and decidedly higher than the percent- 
age in 1900 (18-8). The percentage of female 
workers shown for 1910 is not strictly com- 
parable with the data for the other years, 
mainly because of the inclusion of relatively 
larger numbers of females as farm workers. 

Of the whole number of male gainful 
workers returned in 1930, 11,901,247, or 31-3 
per cent, were engaged in manufacturing and 


mechanical industries; 9,568,347, or 25:1 per 
cent were engaged in agriculture; 5,820,642, or 
15-3 per cent in trade; and 3,990,875, or 10-5 
per cent, in transportation, 


Of the whole number of female gainful 
workers, 3,149,391, or 29:2 per cent were en- 
gaged in domestic and personal service; 2,416,- 
288, or 22:4 per cent were employed in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries; 1,762,795, 
or 16-4 per cent, were engaged in professional 
service, mainly in teaching; and 1,716,384 or 
15-9 per cent were employed in trade. 


The number of males engaged in agriculture 
in 1930, namely, 9,568,347, may be compared 
with 9,578,289 male workers returned in agri- 
cultural occupations in 1920. Allowance must 
be made, however, for the fact that the 19Zu 
enumeration was made in January, when con- 
siderable numbers of farm labourers were 
temporarily engaged in other occupations, 
while the 1930 census was taken in April 
when by reason of the advancing season the 
number of men at work as farm labourers was 
decidedly larger. The actual decline in the 
number of persons employed in agriculture 
throughout the year is doubtless considerably 
greater than the census figures taken alone 
would indicate. 

Of the male workers in the rural-farm popu- 
lation, 89-2 per cent were engaged in agri- 
culture, and a major part of the remainder in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries and 
in transportation. Conversely, there were 423,- 
970 male agricultural workers in the urban 
population, and 835,847 in the rural-nonfarm 
population, these representing, for the most 
part, farm labourers living in nearby cities 
or villages rather than on farms where they 
work. 
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In the urban population more than three- 
fourths of the male workers were employed in 
three groups, manufacturing, transportation, 
and trade, taken together, as were nearly 
three-fifths of the workers in the rural-non- 
farm population. 


Garmyrut WorKERs IN THE Marn INpustry Groups, BY Sex, 
FOR THE UNITED States, 1930 




















Percent 

Inpustry Group Males | Females 

Male | Female 
All industries. ....... 38, 053, 795|10, 778, 794 100-0 100-0 
Agriculture. .o....5..: 9,568,347 913,976 25-1 8-5 
Forestry and Fishing. 266, 876 3,249 Osdincett es 
Extraction of minerals| 1,147,770 10, 294 3-0 0-1 
Manufacturing and 

mechanical indus- 

rian o.: Serr aareeer 11,901,247) 2,416,288 31-3 22-4 
Transportation....... 3,990,875 447,730 10-5 4-2 
PEP HOG I. dee iiccls an 5,820,642) 1,716,384 15-3 15-9 
Public service (not 

elsewhere classi- 

HO Cine «shave. aoeensit 934,581]; 123,323 25 1-1 
Professional service. .| 1,663,049] 1,762,795 4-4 16-4 
Domestic and person- 

al service.......... 1,662,707| 3,149,391 4-4 29-2 
Industry not specified| 1,097,701] 235,364 2-9 2-2 














Industrial Census in South Africa 


The preliminary report of the fifteenth in- 
dustrial census of the Union of South Africa 
issued recently by the Office of Census and 
Statistics, gives detailed information concern- 
ing industries (manufacturing) in the Union 
during 1929-30, together with corresponding 
statistics for previous years. Details are given 
as to the number of establishments, fixed 
capital, number of employees, salaries and 
wages, cost of fuel, light and power, value of 
materials used, gross value of output, and sex 
of employees, etc. 

In 1929-30, the number of establishments 
totalled 7,730, having a capitalization of £67,- 
112,000. The total number of employees was 
218,585, of whom 91,024 were Europeans. 
During the period under review the proportion 
of European employees to total employees was 
37°61 per cent. The total amount paid in 
wages and salaries was £27,574,000, of which 
amount £20,551,000 was paid to Europeans. 
The gross value of industrial products in 1929- 
30 was £112,178,000. 

In the manufacturing industries, the food 
and drink group employed the largest pro- 
portion with a total of 36,551 employees, of 
whom 10,444 were Europeans. The metals 
group was second with 33,864 employees, in- 
cluding 12,464 Europeans. 


Occupational Census in Germany 


The results of the last occupational census 
undertaken ‘in the middle of 1925 in Germany 
have recently. been published. Out of the 
total number of 14,433,000 workers in Ger- 
many, 6,595,000 (or 46 per cent) were skilled 
and 7,838,000 (or 54 per cent) were semi- 
skilled and unskilled. They were distributed 
among the principal industry group as follows: 


SKILLED, SEMI-SKILLED, AND UNSKILLED 
WORKERS IN GERMANY IN 1925 








Number of 
Workers 
Semi- 
Industry Group skilled 
Skilled | and un- 
skilled 





188,009} 2,419,000 
5,830,000} 3,951,000 


Agriculture and forestry................ 
Manufacturing industries and _handi- 
Cralta. ce ora aac tester mee nae 





Transportation and communications... . 433,000] 1,007,000 
Government, public health, etc......... 144,000} 461,000 
DUO MEE ve Achat gh Ae e eere t 6,595,000) 7,838,000 





A study of the subsequent history of per- 
sons whose claims for unemployment benefit 
had been disallowed, is given in an appendix 
to the minutes of evidence taken before the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment Insur- 
ance (Great Britain). Nearly one third of 
the persons in a sample group found work for 
a part of the time they were unemployed; 
but the duration of the jobs was brief, and 
those obtained by the men were mostly of 
the less skilled type. The proportion of the 
sample having recourse to poor relief was 
only 17 per cent, but over half the married 
men received public assistance. On _ this 
feature of the study the Hconomist (Septem- 
ber 19) remarks that “the reports make clear 
the unexpected fact that a very lively dread 
of falling on the rates still prevails in most 
areas. That there still exists a keen sense, not 
only of personal, but of family and even of 
neighbourly pride in this matter is evident 
from the acount given by the investigators of 
the extent to which individuals are supported 
by relatives, friends, and even landladies., This 
method of maintenance means, of course, that 
the reduction in the standard of living brought 
about by unemployment is in no way miti- 
gated, but only spread more thinly over a 
large number of people. .... The extent 
tc which the spirit of independence is shown 
to have survived is distinctly encouraging.” 
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CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Proposal to Extend Government Relief Measures to Include Building 
Construction 


NAUGURATION of a program of build- 
ing construction to provide work for 
skilled mechanics was urged upon Right Hon- 
ourable R. B. Bennett on September 28, by 
representatives of the Canadian Construction 
Association. The deputation was headed by 
the President H. P. Frid and the General 
Manager, J. Clark Reilly, and comprised out- 
standing contractors and building material 
manufacturers from every part of the Do- 
minion. A plea was advanced on behalf of the 
bricklayers, the carpenters, plumbers and the 
labourers who would receive employment on 
buildings, as well as the factory workers and 
the clerks engaged in subsidiary activities. 
The Association asked for a joint Federal and 
Provincial contribution of twenty-five per cent 
of whatever building projects the municipali- 
ties might launch. The delegation pointed 
out that the wages paid would be widely dif- 
fused, and would go far to alleviate the dis- 
tress in quarters apparently receiving very 
little consideration under the Governments 
present arrangements. } 


The Prime Minister stated that he would 
give the matter his earnest consideration and 
would discuss it with his colleagues. 


Mr. George Oakley, M. P. P. (Riverdale, 
Toronto) a past President of the Toronto 
Builders’ Exchange, representing the Trade 
Contractors Section, brought to the Prime 
Minister’s attention the fact that Mayor 
Stewart and the members of the Board of 
Control in Toronto had expressed themselves 
as favourable to the inclusion of buildings in 
their unemployment relief program. In this 
attitude they had received the hearty support 
of organized labour. The completion of the 
Custom House was instanced as an example 
of work which would be done without delay. 


In a normal year, according to Mr. Joseph 
M. Pigott, spokesman for the general con- 
tractors, the construction industry spent five 
hundred million dollars and employed on jobs 
and in furnishing material about 330.000 
people. “It is the only major industry where 
practically all labour and material are Can- 
adian ” he said. 

It was also maintained that 83 per cent of 
the money expended on construction improve- 
ments went out in wages, and only 17 per cent 
represented true material costs and fixed 
charges. Because of low construction costs, 
the government and municipalities had an ex- 
cellent opportunity at the present time to 


secure necessary accommodation cheaply. It | 
was also claimed that the building operations | 
of private interests would be encouraged by | 
government participation in construction. 

Mr. J. B. Carswell, managing director of the 
Burlington Steel Company, spoke on behalf 
of the manufacturer members. He asked that 
the governments contribute to a building con- 
struction program in order that factory | 
workers could be retained in employment. In } 
ordinary times, he said, the transportation of 
materials from the place of manufacture to 
the job constituted a large share of business 
to the railways. Stimulation of construction 
would, he felt, help them improve their posi- 
tion. 

The deputation consisted of Messrs. H. P. 
Fried, President of the Canadian Construction 
Association; George Oakley, President, George 
Oakley & Sons, Ltd; J. B. Carswell, Managing 
Director, Burlington Steel Company; Joseph 
M. Pigott, President, Pigott Construction 
Company, Hamilton; C. Currie, President 
Currie Products Limited, Hamilton; J. P. 
Anglin, President Anglin Norcross Limited, 
Montreal; V. C. Moynes, Sales Manager, Can- 
ada Cement Company, Toronto; C. J. A. 
Cook, of Cook & Leitch, Montreal; W. B. 
Champ, President Hamilton Bridge Co.; W. 
D. Black, Vice President Otis Fensom Com- 
pany; W. H. Yates, Jr., President Yates Con- 
struction Co., Hamilton, R. J. Lecky, Van- 
couver; Joseph F. Meagher, Ross-Meagher 
Co., Ottawa; W. S. Cameron, Manager, A. B. 
Ormsby Co., Toronto; J. F. Cameron, General 
Sales Manager, Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine, 
Canada, Limited, Paris; H. Neville Mason, 
Dominion Bridge Company, Toronto; Frank 
EK. Waterman, President Toronto Brick Com- 
pany; C. Blake Jackson, President, Jackson- 
Lewis Company, Toronto; W. H. Lindsay, 
Canada Crushed Stone Company, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton. 

Text of Memorandum 

The memorandum which was presented to 
the Prime Minister reads as follows:— 

The Executive and Advisory Committees of 
the Canadian Construction Association, in ses- 
sion at Windsor, Ontario on September 9th, and 
at a further meeting in Toronto on September 
16th, spent considerable time in the discussion 
of the plans published to date by your Govern- 
ment for unemployment relief. As the con- 
struction industry of our country is very directly 
affected, we feel that there are some suggestions 
which we would offer, in the hope that they 
may be of assistance to you in your most diffi- 
cult task. To enable you quickly to grasp our 
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arguments we are stating our case under twelve 
brief headings, which headings can be developed, 
and proofs of figures furnished, at a later date 
and in co-operation with the appropriate Gov- 
ernment Departments. 

1. We realize that immediate actual relief 
disbursements will have to be made to take care 
of urgent cases of destitution, particularly in 
the West, with which action we are in accord. 

2. Our understanding of the relief works 
which you have under consideration with the 
Provincial authorities, up to the present time, 
is that they consist principally of road con- 
struction, notably the Trans-Canada Highway, 
grade separation work, sewer work, and other 
similar projects. While work of this nature 
provides occupation through the winter months 
for large numbers of single men at present un- 
employed, and floating around the country, it 
does not furnish relief to men who are not able 
to be sent away into the camps, or who are not 
physically fit to handle the pick and shovel. 
Work of this character will not assist a great 
deal in spreading money through the population 
centres. where the unemployment is most severe. 

3. While we are quite in accord with the 
necessity of providing temporary work of this 
nature. we would submit that on account of the 
excessive and unavoidable costs which it will 
involye, it is most desirable that a more sub- 
stantial and more economical plan be worked 
out which would ultimately replace these tem- 
porary measures. 

4. The construction industry, next to agri- 
culture, alone employs more men directly and 
indirectly and offers employment in more diver- 
sified channels than any other industry in Can- 
ada. 

5. In a normal year the construction industry 
spends 500 million dollars, and employs directly 
and indirectly approximately 330.000 people. 

6. It is the only major industry where 
practically labour and material are all Can- 
adian. The Construction Industry in Canada is 
practically self-contained. 

7. Bighty-three per cent of all moneys ex- 

pended on the construction of buildings goes 
Bae in wages either directly on the job or 
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directly in the factories and only 17 per cent 
represents true material costs and fixed charges. 

8. In view of all of the above we are naturally 
much exercised to read in the press that build- 
ing construction programs are not being favour- 
ably considered by your Government. We sub- 
mit that an aggressive building construction 
program by the Dominion Government,  to- 
ecther with assistance from the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to the Provinces and Municipalities 
along the same lines, will more quickly than 
anything else get the tradesman, the artisan 
and the labourer out of the unemployed ranks 
and back to his own bench or calling. 

9. Apart altogether from the unemployment 
situation, building costs are at such a low index 
at the moment that it would be good business 
to proceed at this time with numerous building 
operations which have been mooted and have 
been hanging fire for several years back. We 
would cite the fact that more Federal Building 
construction has originated in Washington 
during the past few months than ever before in 
the history of the United States. 

10. We further believe that building oper- 
ations of private projects could be stimulated 
if the Government. together with Mortgage and 
Loan Companies, Bankers and other financial 
interests would co-operate in an intensive study 
of the financing of such work. 

11. A glance at the list of members of this 
Association attached hereto will show that we 
are divided into two main groups:—first the 
smaller group of contractors who are the as- 
semblers of the materials produced by the 
second and larger group of manufacturers and 
supply houses. This second group, with vast 
sums of money invested in warehouses, factories, 
shops and machinery, is the same group which 
will have to face the burden of taxation which 
is bound to follow in the wake of this situation, 

Pick and shovel work will not in any way help 
to provide the means of meeting these taxes. 

12. In conclusion, let us assure you, Sir, that 
all the experience ‘and knowledge of the mem- 
hers of this Association are yours to command 
if we can assist you in any way towards a 
solution of this arduous problem, 


Winter Building Construction in the United States 


In an article dealing with the causes of 
seasonal fluctuations in the construction in- 
dustry, the Monthly Labour Review (pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Labour) states in its current issue that cold 
weather presents no insurmountable physical 
obstacles to winter building. A recent survey 
carried out by the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
in Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin showed 
that the following opinions now prevail among 
contractors and builders in these States: 


(1) Winter weather is not regarded as a 
deterrent to building operations in the case of 
the major types of buildings, such as large 
offices, industrial plants, large apartment build- 
ings, ete., which require a year or more for 
gormpletion: 

(2) On major operations, architects and 
general contractors carry on construction work 
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irrespective of the season of the year and 
even in sub-zero weather. 


(3) The precautions and the equipment 
needed for winter work are comparatively 
simple and have now become fairly standard- 
ized, 

(4) The extra expenses involved in _ pro- 
tecting winter work against the weather are 
comparatively. small and represent but a 
small fraction of the total building cost. The 
exact amounts vary considerably with the 
nature of the project and the severity of the 
winter season. Some of the architects and 
contractors are of the opinion that this extra 
cost is in some measure overcome by the 
lower costs on other items; they point out 
that the price of materials is lower in the 
winter; that the contractor may voluntarily 
reduce his profit on a winter job in order to 
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keep his organization intact and his men 
employed, while the workmen will often accept 
a lower rate for year round work. Some are 
even of the opinion that the extra measures 
necessary to protect the job in winter are no 
greater or more expensive than those neces- 
sary, because of heat and rain, to protect it 
in the summer. 

(5) There is no definite agreement among 
the builders as to the comparative efficiency 
of labour in winter work. 

(6) In the construction of smaller buildings, 
and particularly of the smaller houses, the 
season of the year is still an important factor. 
The opinion of architects and builders in this 
field is more or less divided. Some favour 
winter operations in all buildings, while others 
are opposed to winter work on houses as 
uneconomical and more or less hazardous. 
Those in favour of winter work on this class 
of building believe that the person who has 


his house built in the off-season has a decided 
advantage because of lower costs of materials, 
lower charges by the contractor, a higher 
grade of labour, etc. They state, also, that a 
house built in the winter under the proper 
precautions is as well constructed as one 
built in the summer. Others, on the contrary, 
are of the opinion that winter costs are enough 
higher to make a prospective home builder 
hesitate to undertake the construction of his 
new house in the winter. 

(7) The architects and the contractors no 
longer need to be educated as to the practica- 
bility of winter construction work. The 
amount of winter operations in the construc- 
tion industry, however, will be determined by 
the extent toward which the general public, 
and particularly the prospective builders, are 
educated to the safety, feasibility and desir- 
ability of building in the off-season. 


Winter Building and Seasonal Unemployment 


Winter building is regarded as a_ partial 
remedy for unemployment in an article ap- 
pearing in the August-September issue of the 
International Labour Review (Geneva), by 
Dr. E. Bernhard, secretary of the Unemploy- 
ment section of the International Association 
for Social Progress. Figures are given showing 
the relative importance of the building in- 
dustry, and the technical and other difficulties 
in the way of winter building, are examined, 
mostly in the light of experience in the United 
States and Germany. Dr. Bernhard considers 
it as established that in most cases the extra 
cost of such building remains within redson- 
able limits even in comparatively cold winters, 
provided that the builders have the necessary 
appliances and experience; but only large- 
scale undertakings can fully meet these special 
requirements. In North America it is esti- 
mated that the extra cost of building in winter 
amounts to about 5 per cent for building 
proper, but the percentage is higher for en- 
gineering construction. The writer makes the 
following suggestions for stabilizing 
struction throughout the whole year:— 

“Some help towards meeting this extra ex- 
pense will be provided if other savings, be- 
sides the saving on interest, can be made—in 
particular, on the cost of materials, freights, 
and wages. The building materials industry 
can work more efficiently if the level of build- 
ing activity is steadier; it has therefore an 


con- 


interest in allowing lower prices for orders 
given during the winter. The railways can 
use their rolling stock more economically if 
the transport of building materials is spread 
out over the whole year; thus a reduction of 
rates for winter transport might perhaps be 
possible. Last but not least, the workers have 
a special interest in the encouragement of 
winter building—a fact amply vouched for by 
the unemployment statistics for the trade. 
Building workers and their organizations 
should consider seriously whether the continu- 
ation of building activity during the winter 
might be facilitated by a moderate reduction 
of wages. As wages represent in general some 
40 per cent of the total building cost, the 
saving resulting from a more elastic wage 
policy would certainly be an important con- 
tribution towards meeting the extra expense. 

“In countries with public unemployment in- 
surance systems, the authorities must have an 
interest, which can hardly be over-estimated, 
in the stimulation of winter building activity. 
Only in this way can they really combat winter 
unemployment, principally caused as it is by 
the building industry. It may therefore be 
asked whether the unemployment insurance 
authorities ought not to be empowered to 
make grants out of their funds in suitable 
cases towards the extra cost caused by winter 
building, with a view to preventing unemploy- 
ment.” 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Industrial Clinics Recommended 


At a meeting of the American Health 
Association, held at Montreal in September, 
Mr. J. D. Hackett, the director of the In- 
dustrial Hygiene Branch of the New York 
State Department of Labour, expressed the 
belief that many occupational diseases go un- 
recognized at present, and that the best means 
to recognize and cope with them would be 
industrial clinics at which such diseases could 
be studied and means of prevention dis- 
covered. He stated that some of the more 
obvious occupational diseases, such as lead 
poisoning, were being eliminated gradually 
through the control now exercised over work- 
ing conditions. 


Sanitary work suggested for Relief of 
Unemployment 


A committee appointed by the same associa- 
tion to consider sanitation works for the re- 
lief of unemployment, recommended that 
public authorities could help to palliate un- 
employment and aid the health of the public 
by constructing water supply improvements, 
by building works for the disposal of garbage, 
by salving municipal waste land, by draining 
mosquito breeding land, and by reclaiming 
wet grounds for recreational and other pur- 
poses. 

“Every department should during this 
present emergency,” the report said, “press 
for the accomplishment of construction work 
really needed for the protection of public 
health, as such not only creates employment 
but takes advantage of the present low cost 
of construction and provides installations of 
permanent value useful to the community 
rather than being of mere temporary expedi- 
ency. Furthermore, the great value in en- 
gaging the unemployed in useful work cannot 
be over-emphasized.” 


Safety Records at Hamilton 


A circular issued recently by the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario 
points out that the records of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of the province show an 
astonishing number of infections, and that 
a high percentage of these infections occurred 
in what were originally minor accidents. 
Apparently in a serious accident, or a mech- 
anical accident, workers will seek help, but in 
too many instances the minor injury is 
neglected. 

The circular refers to a recent safety record 
established by the Hamilton Works of the 
Steel Company of Canada. Some depart- 
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ments of the Canada Works of this company 
have operated more than 1,600 days without 
a lost time accident, and thirteen depart- 
ments had a record in excess of 1,000 days 
without a lost time accident. The B. Green- 
ing Wire Company at Hamilton also oper- 
ated recently in three of their departments 
for more than 1,000 days, without a lost’ time 
accident. 


Material Platform Hoists 


A bulletin containing safety suggestions for 
the protection of workmen on hoists has been 
prepared by the Committee on Accident Pre- 
vention of the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association of New York City. It states that 
the cost of compensation in the State for 
injuries sustained in connection with hoists 
reached a total of $315,946 for the three years 
1927-1929: but while this figure is small 
compared with the total cost of building con- 
struction injuries, the average cost per case 
for hoist accidents is exceedingly high, 41 per 
cent of the cases involving death, permanent 
total or permanent partial disabilities. The 
outstanding causes of hoist accidents it is 
stated, seem to lie in faulty signalling, leaning 
into the shaft to locate the position of the 
car, working in an adjoining shaftway, using 
the hoist as a scaffold, and riding hoists. 
Objects falling into the shaftway are also a 
constant source of danger. “While it is true 
that hoist accidents result in injuries which 
may be more severe than other classes, it 1s 
also true that they can be more easily elimi- 
nated by safeguards, safety rules and practices. 
The human factor cannot be completely con- 
trolled, but minimizing the exposure will tend 
to lessen the hazard, say, of a man peering 
into a shaftway to locate a car. It remains 
for contractors to find ways of reducing the 
serious losses due to these accidents.” 

This bulletin was prepared to aid con- 
tractors in providing better mechanical and 
physical protection and to encourage them to 
greater activity in accident prevention. 


Rheumatism as Industrial Disease 


The August issue of the Statzstecal Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
contained an article dealing with rheumatic 
disease as a cause of disability. Its import- 
ance is stated to be in its great prevalence, 
particularly that of the disabling forms of the 
disease. “In a survey of over 600,000 per- 
sons, in 1917, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company found that rheumatism was one of 
the most important causes of disability. Al- 
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together, 164.4 persons per 100,000 persons 
surveyed were reported as suffering from 
rheumatic conditions, which accounted for 
nearly nine per cent of all illnesses reported. 
Only 12.4 per cent of these persons were at 
work; the rest being unable to work, although 
not all of them were confined to bed. These 
illnesses were, moreover, of long duration. 

“The prevalence of these conditions is very 
strongly associated with certain occupations. 
Generally speaking, morbidity rates from 
rheumatism are highest in industries and oc- 
cupations where the individual is exposed to 
extremes of heat or cold, or to dampness. 
The sheltered occupations show uniformly 
low rates. Thus, in the Group Department 
disability experience of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, excessively high rates of 
attack occurred among quarry workers, iron 
miners, employees of steam railroads and 
subway and elevated roads and paper and 
pulp workers. Groups with low rates were 
employees of machinery and metal working 
plants and in the printing industry. Similarly, 
the experience of the Boston Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company showed high sickness 
rates from rheumatism among repairmen, line- 
men, chauffeurs, meter testers, labourers, fire- 
men and oilers. 

“The economic losses arising out of the 
great amount of disability from rheumatism 
are very high. It is estimated that rheumatic 
disease causes directly a loss each year of 
seven and one-half million weeks of work 
and a loss in wages of $200,000,000. Indirectly, 
there is a further incalculable loss because 
of the impaired efficiency of persons who work 
while suffering from rheumatism.” 


Quebee Association for the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents 


The incorporation of this Association was 
noted in the Lasour GazeTrr, August, 1931, 
page 865, its purpose being briefly outlined. 
The president, Mr. Allen M. Mitchell, re- 
ported in September that a large majority of 
the employers in the Province had become 
interested in the Association’s work, and that 
group organizations, corresponding to the in- 
dustrial classifications in the new provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, would be func- 
tioning early in October. The Association, 
Mr. Mitchell pointed out, will serve industries 
by having its representatives visit the plants to 
co-operate with the various safety committees. 
A survey of industrial establishments js being 
made in order to ascertain the extent of the 
protection provided for machinery and other 
safety measures, and advice will be given in 
places where safety work has been in a back- 
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ward state, first aid groups being organized so 
that cases of infection may be lessened. Each 
industrial group within the Association is 
quite distinct, having its own president and 
board of directors, carrying on its own pro- 
gram; but each receives the co-operative 
benefits of membership in the central associa- 
tion. 

The Quebec Association for the Prevention 
of Industrial Accidents will organize branches 
in Quebec, Three Rivers, Drummondville, St. 
Hyacinthe, St. Johns, Sherbrooke and in the 
Lake St. John district. 


Occupational Diseases Compensation in 
France 


A law was passed in France, dated January 1, 
1931. Which amended the law of October 2, 
1919, extending the provisions of the work- 
men’s compensation law to cover certain oc- 
cupational diseases. The earlier law provided 
that compensation should be paid only for 
cases of poisoning from lead or mercury, but 
a decree issued February 19, 1927, made the 
reporting of occupational diseases arising from 
the use of various poisonous substances com- 
pulsory, although compensation was not paid 
in such cases. The present law adds to the 
compensable diseases cases of occupational 
poisoning from tetrachlorethane, white phos- 
phorous, and benzol and the toxic conditions 
resulting from the action of X-rays or the 
following radioactive substances: uranium 
and its salts, uranium X, lonium, radium and 
its salts, radon, polonium, thorium, mesothor- 
ium, radiothorium, thorium X, thoron, and 
actinium, 


Some Occupational Poisons 


Some of the poisons to which certain work- 
ers are exposed were described in a recent 
paper by Mr. J. D. Hackett, director of the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, Department 
of Labour of the State of New York. The 
information is based on a study of the re- 
ports of compensation cases in the State. 

On the subject of lead poisoning Mr. Hac- 
kett states that at the present time storage 
battery plants account for a large proportion 
of the lead hazard, although there are only 
a few storage battery plants in the State. 
‘Our records show that a larger number of 
cases of lead poisoning come from these than 
from lead painting which employs a much 
larger number of men. 

“In painting we have avoided the dangers 
of lead largely by substitution of benzol and 
similar chemicals as the basis of lacquer thin- 
ners, widely used on automobile bodies, lamps, 
chandeliers, ornamental iron work, etc., but 
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in this there is a new danger. For the lacquer 
is'applied in a spray which creates a vapour, 
and this when breathed by the worker, may 
first cause a headache and loss of breath, and 
in later stages, heart affections, skin eruptions 
and delirium.” 

“Carbon monoxide is a widespread occu- 
pational danger, often unrecognized because it 
has no smell nor colour. It is a sure poison 
and many a worker is affected by it but does 
not know the cause. He sees no gas; he smells 
no gas; yet he gets a headache, and that is 
the first symptom. If he has not breathed too 
much of the poison the cure is at hand. All 
he has to do is to breathe fresh air and he 
will be restored in a minute, but too much 
of the poison will permanently injure him. 
Workers in hat-forming factories are com- 
monly in danger of carbon monoxide poison- 
ing from the fumes from gas appliances often 
carelessly used in the work. 

“Preventing occupational poisons is a diffi- 
cult matter. No sooner have you banished 
one poison than another comes in its place. 
For years we sat at breakfast and looked at 
our nickel-plated toasters, after coming from 
the bathroom where every fixture was nickel- 
plated. These days are over and now we have 
replaced the harmless nickel-plating by the 
newer and more attractive chrome plating. 
All the world over, with one accord the platers 
took to chrome plating. They did not know 
that unless proper precautions are taken, the 
fumes of chromic acid may cause perforation 
of the nasal septum and nasty, disagreeable 
gores on the bodies of the workers. Chrome 
plating is used for grills, compacts, mirrors, 
and countless other attractive articles. Even 
shoes are now chrome tanned, the process be- 
ing cheaper than the old-fashioned tanning 
process, but also more dangerous. 

“ Aniline is another poison. Those becoming 
furs which women wear around their necks 
must be dyed and they are most effectively 
dyed with aniline. Some of the dyes are 
harmless; some are poisonous and the fur 
worker does not know which is which. The 
fur industry has much to learn about hygiene. 
It ought to discriminate. between the use of 
safe and unsafe dyes, which is often the 
difference between good and bad dyes. No 
dye is good in our opinion if it poisons the 
worker, and there is no justification for its 
use. The handling of furs, even before the 
dyeing process begins, is often dangerous. Un- 
less due precautions are taken, anthrax—a 
desease accompanied by sores and _ ulcers, 
together with internal troubles—may result 
from inhaling the dust from furs, hides or 
other animal products, especially if these be 
infected. 
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“Other prominent occupational poisons 
mentioned are arsenic poison, which also may 
be contracted in a variety of seemingly harm- 
less occupation—pottery decorating, carpet 
making, feathercurling, wall paper printing; 
and wood alcohol poisoning, from the manu- 
facture of varnish, from toy painting from the 
making of buttons, shoe polish, artificial 
flowers, etc. 


“Silica poisoning, which, although it affects 
workers in rock drilling, sand blast cleaning 
and the manufacture of cleansing and scouring 
materials, is not largely recognized as a com- 
pensable disease. Almost every dust is a 
hazard and silica dust particularly so. This 
kind of poison is insidious. A worker contin- 
ues breathing silica dust for years without 
apparent inconvenience, but in the long run it 
gets him. His lungs clog up; his breathing 
becomes difficult; he no longer is able to 
work. Yet this is not inevitable if proper pre- 
ventive measures are observed.” 





The results of a census of seamen who were 
actually employed on March 31, 1930, on sea 
trading vessels registered under the Merchant 
Shipping. Act of Great. Britain, show that 
194,633 persons were employed on that date, 
as against 203,560 persons on the same date 
in the preceding year. Of the total of 194,633 
persons, 70,901 were deck hands, 68,477 en- 
gine room employees, and 55,255 were stewards, 
cooks and others employed in attending on 
the passengers or crew. 127,518 of the em- 
ployees were of British nationality. While 
the Lascars included 17,251 deck hands, 21,736 
engine room men and 13,695 stewards, ete. 


Dr. J. A. Krantz, chief of the Rehabilitation 
Division of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education of the United States, stated recently 
that the Board, after ten years’ experience, 
believed that the work of re-establishing dis- 
abled workmen in employment could best be 
earried on by local communities. Hitherto 
such work has been done directly by State 
governments. The Board now believes that 
the communities can render the best service, 
as they are closer to loca! conditions than the 
State of regional boards, and are better able 
to study the capacities of the physically handi- 
capped, and train them for suitable work. 
Some cities, such as St. Louis and St. Paul 
have already provided for local rehabilitations- 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Unemployment and Public Works 


The Twelfth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, adopted at a plenary meeting in 
Geneva on September 24, a long resolution 
relating to the economic situation and the 
various measures which may be taken to cope 
with it. The resolution included the following 
section referring to public works:— 

The Assembly, 

Seeing that, among the measures of inter- 
nitional solidarity calculated to mitigate the 
effects of the economic depression and to 
assist the resumption of activity which would 
benefit the workers of all countries, consider- 
ation should be given to the execution of im- 
portant public works jointly undertaken by 
public or private groups on European or extra- 
European territory; 

Seeing, further, that the problem has 
already been approached by the Commission 
of Enquiry for European Union and has been 
laid before the competent organs of the 
League of Nations; 

In order to expedite the examination of 
these programs, to co-ordinate them on an 
international scale, to hasten their putting 
into effect and to follow their execution: 

Invites the Council of the League of 
Nations to instruct the committee of En- 
quiry set up by the Communications and 
Transit Organization, to which should be 
added representatives of the International 
Labour Office and possibly of the economic 
and financial ofgans of the League, to under- 
take these various tasks. 

This Committee will examine the concrete 
proposals of the various Governments, par- 
ticularly from the point of view of the utility 
and productivity of the works proposed. 

It will report to the Council of the League 
of Nations. The Commission of Enquiry 
for European Union will be called on to give 
its opinion on the proposals relating to 
Europe. 

The death occurred in Paris on September 
2, of Mr. Arthur Fontaine, Chairman of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, following an illness of three months. 
Mr. Fontaine had served continuously as 
Chairman of the Governing Body from the 
inception of this work in 1919 and prior there- 
to had occupied & prominent position in the 
public service of France and was recognized 
as a leading authority on social, industrial 
and labour problems throughout fhe world. 

Only a few days earlier, the International 
Labour Organization lost another of its most 


active supporters in Monsignor Nolens, who 
passed away in Amsterdam. Monsignor 
Nolens had represented the Government of 
the Netherlands at the International Labour 
Conference since its inception and had served 
as President of the Highth Session of the 
Conference in 1926. 


Children in Non-Industrial Occupations 


The International Labour Office recently 
published a pamphlet under the title: “The 
Age of Admission of Children to Employment 
in Non-Industrial Occupations: Third Item 
on the Agenda of the Sixteenth Session, Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 1932.” At the 
fifteenth session of the International Labour 
Conference held in Geneva in May and June, 
1931, a questionnaire was prepared for sub- 
mission to the member Governments on the 
age af admission of children to employment in 
occupations not covered by the conventions 
passed at the conferences of 1919, 1920 and 
1921 on industrial employment and employ- 
ment at sea and in agriculture. The question- 
naire relates to non-industrial occupations, 
including commercial employment, work in 
family undertakings, and private domestic 
service, in theatres, and in street trades. This 
pamphlet contains the text of the question- 
naire and the committee report to the 1981 
conference upon which it is based. 


Ratification of International Labour 
Conventions 


On August 81, 1931, the total number of 
ratifications of International Labour Con- 
ventions registered by the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations and officially noti- 
fied to the International Labour Office was 
440. At the same date the number of Con- 
ventions of which the ratification has been 
authorized by the competent authority in the 
countries concerned, but had not yet been 
registered with the Siorctanies of the League 
of Nations, was 26. During the month of 


August, 1931, three new ratifications were 
registered, 


Mexico Enters the League 


At the opening sitting of the Twelfth 
Assembly of the ‘League of Nations a resolu- 
tion was submitted by the British, French, 
German, Italian, Japanese and Soanith delega- 
tions calling ect oe to the omission of 
Mexico from the list of countries mentioned 
in the annex to the Cov enant of the League 
of Nations as being invited to accede to the 
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Convention, and proposing that this omission 
should now be repaired. The resolution was 
supported by representatives of the various 
countries and adopted unanimously on Sep- 
tember 8. Three days later it was announced 
to the Assembly that a telegram had been 
received from the Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Affairs stating that “the Government of 
Mexico, which has been absent from that great 
institution for reasons over which she had no 
control, now at once accepts the invitation 
thus given.’ On receipt of this acceptance 
the Assembly adopted a resolution declaring 
Mexico to have become a member of the 
League and inviting its representatives to 
take part as soon as possible in the work of 
the Assembly. Finally, the credentials of the 
delegation from the Republic of Mexico were 
received and appreved, and the delegates 
were authorized forthwith to participate in 
the proceedings. 

By becoming a member of the League of 
Nations Mexico has obtained a membership 
also in the International Labour Organization. 


The Minimum Age of Admission of Children 
to Employment in Non-Industrial 
Occupations 


The International Labour Office has forward- 

ed to the Governments of States Members of 
the Organization a questionnaire on the age 
of admission of children to employment in 
non-industrial occupations, 

It will be remembered that this question 
was the subject of a first discussion at the 
Fifteenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, which met at Geneva last June. 
It has been entered on the Agenda of the 1932 
Session with a view to second discussion, and 
Governments are being consulted by the In- 
ternational Labour Office in preparation for 
this. On the strength of the replies received 
the Office will draw up a final report, which 
will be the basis for the discussions of next 
year’s Conference. 

The questionnaire of the International La- 
bour Office first asks Governments whether 
they consider that international regulations 
should be adopted on the age of admission of 


children to employment in non-industrial oc- 
cupations, and whether these regulations 
should take the form of a Draft Convention 
rather than of a Recommendation. 

Other questions deal with the scope of the 
proposed Convention. Three international 
Conventions have already been adopted, in 
1919, 1920, and 1921, prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen in industrial 
undertakings, on board ship, and, at least 
during school hours, in agriculture. Should 
the proposed Convention prohibit employ- 
ment in the same way for all occupations 
other than those covered by the three exist- 
ing Conventions so as to complete the inter- 
national regulations adopted with a view to 
protecting children against the dangers of em- 
ployment at too early an age? 

Should a general minimum age for these 
occupations be prescribed? Should it be fixed 
at fourteen as in the case of regulations apply- 
ing to other occupations? Should the mini- 
mum age be the same as the school-leaving 
age where this is above fourteen? Should 
the general minimum age be laid down as an 
absolute provision, so as to prohibit any em- 
ployment in the occupations covered during 
school hours and outside the hours fixed for 
school attendance? 

Governments are asked to reply to other 
questions, concerning light employment out- 
side school hours, possible exceptions and 
special cases which the Convention may allow 
for, and measures of enforcement of the pro- 
posed regulations. 


Publications of the International Labour 


Office 


Another series of “ Occupation and Health”, 
the encylopaedia of hygiene, pathology and 
social welfare which is in course of preparation 
by the International Labour Office, has just 
been issued, containing brochures on the fok 
lowing subjects; Ironing, Ivory, Kapok, Litho- 
pone, Mental Hygiene in Industry, Occupa- 
tional Diseases, Occupational Poisonings; 
Naphthylamine, Wool (Disinfection), Medical 
Inspection of Factories, Metallization by Pul- 
verization, and Methyl Acetate. 
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Wage Determination in the Coal Mining Industry 


Last year the Governing Body of the In- 
ternational Labour Office requested the office 
to prepare a report on wages in the mining 
industry with a view to the adoption by the 
International Labour Conference of a Draft 
Convention designed to establish equivalent 
read wages and condition of the life of miners 
in coal-producing countries. The report has 
now been published by the Office under the 
title: “Principles of Wage Determination in 
the Coal-Mining Industry: an International 
Survey.” 


The object of the report is stated to be “to 
facilitate the orderly consideration of the pos- 
sible forms of international action relative to 
the determination of wage questions in coal 
mines.” Separate chapters are devoted to (1) 
a general survey of the problems of wage- 
fixing in coal mines, with special reference to 
existing difficulties; (2) the machinery of col- 
lective bargaining, including the organization 
of employers and workers, collective agree- 
ments, and methods of conciliation and arbi- 
tration of disputes in various countries: (3) 
economic considerations involved in deter- 
mination of wages; (4) methods of wages pay- 
ment, including “social payments” such as 
family allowances, and payments in kind sueh 
as free coal. 

The final chapter considers all these prob- 
lems in view of the possibility of international 
action. Such action, it is pointed out, must, 
as far as the International Labour Organi- 
zation is concerned, be based on the Preamble 
to Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
lays down the principle that “the failure of 
any nation to adopt humane conditions of 
labour is an obstacle in the way of other 
nations which desire to improve the conditions 
of their own countries,” and recommends “the 
payment to the employed of a wage adequate 
to maintain a reasonable standard of life as 
this is understood in their time and country.” 


The report points out that the principle of 
“equitable division of the proceeds” as be- 
tween workers and owners is difficult of appli- 
cation in coal mining owing to special con- 
ditions in the industry: “the unusually high 
proportion of total costs of production rep- 
resented by wages (in some cases as much as 
70 per cent.), and the relatively small amount 
of capital invested in coal-mines in com- 
parison with the value of the annual output, 


coupled with the fact that the price of coal is 
subject to wide fluctuations, together tend <o 
result in the return on capital being at times 
excessively high, and at other times excessively 
low, or possibly an actual loss; with the re- 
sult that the wage situation is liable to be in 
almost continuous ferment.” 

The purpose of the minimum wage, as con- 
sidered in the report, is to safeguard coal- 
mining wages generally from being forced to 
unduly low levels by reason of an adverse 
economic situation. From the international 
point of view, the main question at issue is 
whether there should be any relationship, 
direct or indirect, between the minimum wage 
set up in one country and the minimum wage 
set up in another. ‘Thus, in the way of direct 
relationship it has been suggested that there 
might be a certain ratio established between 
the minimum wages of the different countries, 
this ratio to be determined by some statistical 
test. As an example of an indirect relation- 
ship there is the proposal that in each country 
the guaranteed minimum wage in the coal 
mining industry should be a uniform percent- 
age of the average wage paid in industries 
comparable as regards skill, etc, in that 
country.” 

Under the heading “methods of wage pay- 
ment” the report suggests that international 
action should be taken to promote the exten- 
sion of family allowances and paid holidays to 
those countries and coal fields where no such 
payments are at present made. 

The conclusion is reached that “the adop- 
tion of principles for the equitable division of 
the product, as also the institution of a mini- 
mum wage, would have a certain influence in 
preventing what is sometimes referred to as 
‘unfair’ competition. For if, in countries where 
no provision for an equitable division of the 
product exists, wages in one way or another 
can be made to bear the brunt of competitive 
price-cutting, it is evident that such countries 
will be at an advantage upon the world 
market. Accepted principles of wage deter- 
mination would serve to obviate this pos- 
sibility. Similarly, the guarantee that wages 
would not be allowed to fall below a certain 
minimum, by preventing progressive lowering 
of coal-mining Wages under pressure of 
economle circumstances, would likewise tend 


to have an influence upon the competitive 
situation.” 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM RELIEF ACT, 1931 


AGREEMENTS under the provisions of the 

Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 
1931, had been concluded at the time this issue 
went to press between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the Governments of the Provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
The text of this Act (Statutes of Canada, 1931, 
chapter 58) appeared in the Lasour GazErrTs, 
August, 1931, page 901, the 
Regulations under the Act were given on page 
904 of the same issue. 


and general 
As was stated in the 
last issue, the assistance rendered by the Do- 
minion Government under the terms of the 


Act is in the form of (1) Direct relief for 
unemployed persons, such relief being dis- 
pensed by the municipalities or the provinces ; 
(2) Contributions towards municipal and pro- 
vincial public works; (8) Contributions to- 
wards Provincial highways, and (4) Towards 
the Trans-Canada Highway. The percentages 
of such expenditures that will be paid by the 
Dominion Government are shown in the fol- 
lowing table. In addition a substantial pro- 
gram of Federal Public Works is being under- 
taken, and, together with provincial and muni- 
cipal works, is now under way. Details of these 
undertakings will be published later. 


PERCENTAGES PAYABLE BY DOMINION UNDER DOMINION— 
PROVINCIAL AGREEMENTS 























Direct Relief Public Works Provincial Trans- 
Highways Canada 
Clause of Agreement Municipal | Provincial | Municipal | Provincial Highway 
1 3 6 8 9 10 
% % % % % % 
Prince Edward Island... 334 50 25 50 50 50 
IN OV ALO CObIAnte ne ae bs fet 334 50 25 50 40 50 
New Brunswick «02-7 -28 - =. 334 50 25 50 40 50 
WUC EG et teres ets = yen 234 50 25 50 40 50 
(ORPATION ALC. : SER S05 ee 334 50 25 50 40 50 
Manitoba. weacte tear. A. os 334 50 50 50 50 50 
SaskatCnewati«....-. jc vse. 334 50 50 50 50 50 
British Columbia... 262+ -: 334 50 50* 50 50 50 
Alberta. see Hy EE 334 50 50 50 50 50 














*On Municipal undertakings, federal government contribution of 50% on labour only. 


Sub-Committee of Council 


A subcommittee of Council on Unemploy- 
ment Relief has been appointed consisting of 
the Honourable Sir H. Perley, 
K:'C.M:.G., Minister without portfolio, the 
Honourable H. A. Stewart, Minister of Public 
Works, the Honourable Robert Weir, Min- 
ister of Agriculture, the Honourable E. N. 
Rhodes, Minister of Fisheries, and _ the 
Honourable Senator Gideon D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour. The Dominion Director 
of Unemployment Relief, Mr. Harry Hereford, 
will act as Secretary of the Committee. This 
Committee will deal with the proposals of 


George 


the Municipalities and Provinces as put for- 
ward by the Provincial Authorities. 

Mr. J. B. Carter will continue to act as 
Assistant Director and the following Assist- 
ants to the Director have been appointed to 
assist in the administration of the Act:— 

Mr. M. H. McGeough, Assistant to Director 
for British Columbia. 

Lt. Col. J. B. Harstone, Assistant to Director 
for Alberta. 

Lt. Col. G. 'C. MacLean, Assistant to Direc- 
tor for Manitoba. 

In addition, Major G. W. Northwood, KC., 
has consented to act as General Representa- 
tive for Manitoba. 
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Unemployment Relief Act, 1930 


Particulars are given in the accompanying 
table of the relief provided by the Dominion 
Government, in co-operation with the Prov- 
inces, municipalities and railway companies, 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Relief Act, enacted at the special session of 
the Parliament of Canada in September, 1930 
The sta- 


tistics show the actual volume of employment 


(Lasour Gazerrs, September, 1930). 


provided from the commencement of opera- 
tions under the Act to the end of September, 


1931. Details for each Province are as follows: 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACT, 1930. 
YT MPLOYMENT AFFORDED TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1931. 




















(1)Individuals| Number of 

Province, etc. given man-days 

employment | work given 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,195 19,389 
INoVaScotian sn .ssent- sacra 33,457 532,121 
New Brunswick.........-..-- 21,097 283,900 
@uebech mesure eee eee 89, 006 1, 225, 100 
Ontariosemenoe ees beer 43,000 2,384, 000 
Manitoba) sen cxntena hatte 36,107 392,971 
Saskatchewan..... 29,418 630, 154 
Albertaspoeses ice 23, 957 407, 160 
British Columbia.. 34, 724 756, 186 
Vtleonl. 5% caecnecteyeirs esis alee 150 2,096 
COR INIURGS atrere ete ietepesros louse stator sts 7,775 243,296 
CUBR, «tees dees eee 11, 067 376,439 
Bamnlcina Nissi Ole (2) sercteraictocte lier taretebeteadateeresale 65, 759 
Potash nae sowie os 331.953 7,318,571 





(1) These figures do not include repeaters, i.e. no one indivi- 
dual is counted more than once. 

(2) The number of individuals given employment is not’ 
available. 





Unemployment Benefit Plans in the 


The United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics recently published Bulletin No. 544 (Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Series) outlin- 
ing (1) unemployment benefit plans in the 
United States, and (2) unemployment insur- 
ance in other countries. Part 1 presents the 
result of a survey made by the Bureau last 
April, when it was found that 70 unemploy- 
ment benefit or employment guaranty plans 
were in existence in the United States, the 
number of employees potentially affected by 
them being about 226,000, though the number 
of those actually eligible for benefit at the 
time of the survey was considerably below 
that figure. The plans were distributed, by 
type, as follows:— 

1. Fifteen company plans: i.e. those estab- 
lished by employers either individually or in 
groups. These companies employed about 
116,000 employees at the time of this study, 
and of this number it is estimated that slightly 
more than 50,000 were eligible to benefits. 

2, Sixteen joint-agreement plans, established 
by agreement between trade-unions and em- 
ployers, and covering approximately 65,000 
workers. In some instances union membership 
totals were used, as the figures representing 
number of persons eligible were not available. 

3. Forty-eight trade union plans, maintained 
solely by labour organizations, either national 
or local, for the benefit of their own members. 
These covered about 45,000 persons. 

The bulletin describes each of the plans 
that are included in the totals given above. 
The company plans described are those of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. Framingham 
Mass.; Columbia Conserve Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Dutchess Bleachery (Inc.), Wappingers 


Falls N.Y.;  Croker-McElwain Co. and 


United States and Other Countries 


Chemical Paper Manufacturing Co., Holyoke, 
Mass.; United Diamond Works (Inc.), New- 
ark, NJ.; John A. Manning Paper Co. (Inc.), 
Troy, N.Y.;  Behr-Manning Corporation, 
Watervliet, N.Y.; S. C. Johnson & Son, Ra- 
cine.Wis.; Leeds and Northrup Co.,, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Proctor & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Brown and Baily Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; General 
Electric Company; Joint Plan Fond du Lace, 
Wis.; Rochester (N-Y.) unemployment Bene- 
fit plan; Delaware and Hudson Railroad. 

The Joint Agreement plans described in the 
Bulletin are those in the men’s clothing in- 
dustry in Chicago; New York City, and 
Rochester, N.Y.; women’s garment industry, 
Cleveland, Ohio; cloth hat and cap industry, 
New York City and Philadelphia, Pa.; straw- 
hat industry, New York City; full-fashioned 
hosiery industry; lace curtain industry, King- 
ston, N.Y.; lace industry, Philadelphia, Scran- 
ton and Wilkes-Barre, P.A. The Bulletin also 
describes the trade union plans in the 
Deutsche-Amerikanische Typographia; Inter- 
national Association of Sidergraphers; Dia- 
mond Workers’ Protective Union of America; 
Bookbinders, Locals No, 31-125, San Francisco, 
Calif,, No. 119 New York City, and No. 8, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Part 2 of the Bulletin deals with the public 
unemployment insurance systems in effect in 
eighteen countries which were found to have 
adopted such systems up to May, 1931. These 
countries are as follows:—Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway 
Poland, Queensland, Spain and Switzerland, — 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


HE Nineteenth Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services was held in Cincinnati, on 
September 22-24, over one hundred delegates 
attending. The delegates from the United 
States outlined the relief work program in 
the various centres, indicating substantial plans 
along lines similar to those in Canadian muni- 
cipalities. 

A great deal of time was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the best possible organization of a 
Federal-State in the 
United States, and comparison very favourable 


Employment Service 


to the Canadian method of organization was 
made by all the speakers. Professor Leiser- 
son, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
urged that the re-organization of the Public 
employment system of the United States 
should follow the lines of the Canadian Em- 
ployment Service. 


The President of the Association, Mr. H. C. 
Hudson, Department of Labour, Toronto, and 
Mr. J. T. Hopkins of the Employment Centre 
of Rochester, N.Y., delivered brief address 
over a local radio station, dealing with the 
work of the Employment Service in their re- 
spective communities. Mr. Hopkins described 
the experiment which is carried on in Roches- 
ter under which local employers and State and 
municipal authorities are organizing an ex- 
perimental office to try out different methods 
of conducting a public employment office. The 
results of the Rochester plan have been en- 
tirely satisfactory so far. (A note on the 
Rochester plan appeared in the Lasour Gaz- 
erte, March, 1931, page 295). 

Mr, Emanual Koveleski of Rochester, N.Y., 
was elected President for 1932, while Mr. 
A. J. Odam of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, was added to the Executive. Wash- 
ington, D.C., was selected as the meeting place 
for the convention in 1932. 





Industrial Commission of Colorado Refuses Reduction of Coal 
Miners’ Wages 


On August 4, 1931, the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Colorado rendered a decision refus- 
ing the demand of the Bluff Springs Leasing 
Co., a coal mining company, for a reduction in 
the wage rates of its employees. 

On July 7 the company served notice of its 
intention to reduce the wages of its employees, 
effective August 7, 1931. On July 11, 21 em- 
ployees of the company filed a petition with 
the Commission protesting against the pro- 
posed reduction. At the hearing before the 
commission the company contended that it 
was necessary to reduce the price of coal $1.50 
per ton in order to meet the competition of 
the large coal companies which had already 
reduced the price of coal. The company also 
contended that it had to pay a royalty of 55 
cents per ton to the owners of the mine and 
’ 50 cents per ton commission for selling its coal, 
which caused a loss of 93 cents on each ton 
of coal sold. The employees contended that 


if their wages were reduced it would be im- 
possible for them to earn more than $3.50 to 
$4 per day, and that such a wage was not 
sufficient for them to support their families 
and was therefore not a living wage. 

The commission pointed out that, accord- 
ing to the records of the State coal mine in- 
spector the coal miners of Colorado averaged 
4 trifle over 183 days’ work per annum during 
the last 10 years, and that the average num- 
ber worked during 1930 was only 164 days. 
Considering the number of days a coal miner 
works per year, the commission in its award, 
said:—“ The present wage scale is not suffi- 
cient, and it is to be regretted that the em- 
ployees should be required to sell their labour 
at a lower price. Labour should be the first 
charge against every industry, and the wel- 
fare of the wage earner should be the first 
consideration of every employer.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN AUGUST, 1931 


HE foilowing information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from four sources:-— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Staitistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on September 1 was 7,798, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 972,537 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their 
members who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 


ing for August was 1,833, having an aggregate 
membership of 197,863 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organized 
labour, no figures being available as to the 
number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 68 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction. 


1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of September, 1931, as 
peoy. sl 
Reported by Employers 


According to data tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, there was a fur- 
ther increase in employment at the beginning 
of September; this was largely due to in- 
creased highway construction work undertaken 
for the relief of unemployment in Quebec. 
The working forces of the 7,798 co-operating 
employers aggregated 972,587 persons, com- 
pared with 955,991 in the preceding month. 
The index number (based upon the average 
for the calendar year 1926 as 100) stood at 
107-1, as compared with 105-2 on August 1, 
1931, and with 116-6, 126-8, 119-1, 111-0, 
106-2, 97-8, 94:2, 101-2, 94-8 and 89:8 on 
September 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. The 
record for these years shows that there is often 
a slackening in industrial activity on Septem- 
ber 1; last year, this had involved the release 
of a considerable number of workers, but the 
index then, (as on the same date in 1929, 
1928 and 1927) was higher than on the date 
under review. 

Logging, mining, highway construction and 
services showed heightened activity, that in 
road construction being especially noteworthy ; 
there was no general change in manufacturing 
as a whole, while building and railway con- 
struction and trade were slacker, \ 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in Quebee showed important gains, 
and improvement was also recorded in the 
Prairie Provinces; in Ontario, the general 


situation remained practically unchanged, 
while the Manitime Provinces reported con- 
tractions. 


Maritume Provinces—In the Maritime Proy- 
inces, there was a decline in employment, 
which, however, involved a much smaller 
number of workers than that registered on 
September 1, last year. Most of the loss this 
year took place in construction, owing to cur- 
tailment of road work, but manufacturing, 
mining and trade also released employees, 
while logging, shipping and building were 
busier. Statistics were received from 581 firms, 
whose staffs aggregated 70,378 workers, com- 
pared with 73,468 in the preceding month. 
The index was much lower than on the same 
date in 1980. 


Quebec —Practically no general change was 
noted in manufacturing; logging, mining and 
services reported moderate gains, while there 
were very important increases in highway con- 
struction, largely as an unemployment relief 
measure. On the other hand, transportation, 
building and railway construction were slacker, 
Within the manufacturing group, there were 
large decreases in pulp and paper, but consider- 
able seasonal improvement was noted in the 
textile industries. The working force of the 
1,806 employers co-operating in Quebec stood 
at 292,909 persons, as against 272,904 on August 
1. Decreases were registered at the beginning 
of September, 1930, but the index then was a 
few points higher, 
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Ontario—-In this province, 3,468 firms re- 
ported very little general change in their 
staffs; manufacturing, especially of vegetable 
food products, showed considerable improve- 
ment; musical instruments, chemical, elec- 
trical apparatus and mineral product plants 
were also busier, while the lumber, pulp and 
paper, textile, metal, transportation and con- 
struction industries and -retail trade recorded 
curtailment. The payrolls of the 3,468 firms 
making returns aggregated 373,202 persons, or 
59 less than in the preceding month. Em- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


railway transportation, building construction 
and trade showed curtailment. 

British Columbia—Employment as indi- 
cated by employers in British Columbia 
showed a further decrease; this took place 
chiefly in construction and manufacturing, 
notably of lumber, animal food and non-fer- 
rous metal products, while shipping, mining 
and trade reported greater activity. The 
working force of the 791 firms furnishing data 
ileclined from 79,476 persons on August 1, to 
78,339 at the beginning of September. The 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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ployment was not so active as in the early 
autumn of 1930, although the decline then 
indicated involved a much greater number of 
persons. 





Prairie Provinces—There was a small in- 
crease in employment in the Prairie Provinces, 
where the index was approximately the same 
as on September 1, 1930, when an increase 
had also been indicated by the firms making 
returns. Data were tabulated from 1,152 em- 
ployers of 157,717 workers, as compared with 
156,882 at the beginning of August. Mining, 
local transportation, highway and railway con- 
struction afforded heightened employment, but 
manufacturing was slacker, notably in the 
iron and steel and lumber divisions, and steam 


contraction involved a slightly larger number 
of workers than that indicated on September 
1, 1930, when employment was in greater 
volume. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 

Employment advanced in Quebec City, 
Toronto and Windsor and the adjacent Bor- 
der Cities; in Winnipeg, there was practically 
no general change, while curtailment was regis- 
tered in Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton and 
Vancouver. 

Montreal—Employment in Montreal showed 
a slight falling-off on September 1, 404 work- 
ers having been released from the pay-lsts 
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of the 1,007 co-operating firms, who employed 
138,204. Manufacturing (except of clothing 
and tobacco products) reported general con- 
tractions, and transportation was also slacker; 
but construction and trade showed improve- 
ment. The index was lower than on the same 
date in 1930, although a greater contraction 
had then been recorded. 


Quebec—A slight increase was indicated in 
Quebee, according to 186 employers of 13,411 
persons. Minor gains were noted in manu- 
facturing, services and construction, while 


there were similar losses in trade. Employ- 
ment as reported by employers was not so 
active as at the beginning of September a 
year ago. 


Toronto—Manufacturing showed consider- 
able improvement, while construction, trade 
and local transportation recorded declines. 
Statements were received from 1,094 firms with 
118,713 workers, or 382 more than on August 
1. A fairly large decrease had been indicated 
on the same date a year ago, but employment 
was then above its present level. 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table I shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 























Maritime Prairie British 

a Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario | Provinces | Columbia 
89-8 104-9 83-3 89-1 97-8 84-8 
94-8 101-4 87-3 97-9 100-5 90-5 
101-2 113-8 95-4 104°5 100-4 94-6 
94-2 97-2 93-2 4-7 93-2 94-0 
97-8 99-2 96-6 98-7 95-3 101-3 
106-2 108°5 107-8 104°3 106-2 108-1 
111-0 112-2 110-5 110:°5 114-4 108-7 
100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107°5 91-4 
102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93°5 
102:6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
1068 101-8 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132°5 116-4 
119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
118-9 109°5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
110-4 107°5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
116-2 1083 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
122-2 112°5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117:5 
124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
126:8 127°3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 

111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 r 
111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 0819 
110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
116-5 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
118-9 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
118-8 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
116°6 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
108-5 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 

101-7 119-3 99-3 100-1 106: ‘ 
ae 110-6 98-8 101-7 tone 03.8 
100-2 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93:8 
99-7 102:3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
102-2 104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
108-6 105-2 104°3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
103-8 109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
105-2 106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
107-1 102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
100-0 7-2 30-1 38-4 16:2 8-1 
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Ottawa—There was a decline in Ottawa, 
chiefly in manufacturing and construction. The 
159 firms furnishing returns reported 14,193 em- 
ployees, compared with 14,349 in the preced- 
ing month. On September 1, 1930, a reduc- 
tion involving a much larger number of 
workers had been noted, but the index then 
was rather higher. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing (particularly of 
iron and steel products), transportation and 
construction reported contractions in Hamil- 


ton, while other industries showed little 
general change; 234 employers recorded 30,058 
persons on their payrolls, as against 30,635 on 
August 1. Employment was in smaller volume 
than at the beginning of September a year 
ago, when considerably greater curtailment 
had been indicated. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
A slight advance was registered in the Border 
Cities, where the 134 co-operating firms re- 
ported 9,542 workers, as against 9,217 in the 


Nore,—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 
employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Tass II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 



































—. Montreal Quebee Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 

SO MIE 5 ccotnen tes QTESGME A ax gests she steill woo meee corn 101-2 88-5 

94-8 ree 99-0 114-5 OLE hemes eee a ee 92-0 90-3 

94-1 97-5 94-2 107-1 Ba sO) Ble Aes os 88-4 90-0 

98-5 98-5 97-8 104-9 91-5 85-3 90-1 98-6 

106-0 104-6 102-0 105-0 105-6 1u8-8 104-0 107-5 

107-8 119-9 109-3 117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 

98-6 109-3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 

100-3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 

101-0 | 106-3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 

101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 

105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 

109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 

110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 

112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 

115-7 132-7 114:°3 124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 

114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 

115-1 126-6 119-3 118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 

113-0 122-1 120-5 115-1 118-0 142-5 116:8 102-8 

104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137°5 109-9 102-9 

106-9 114-3 115-9 110°3 120°3 159-6 108-1 100-4 

107-5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 

108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177:3 108-0 107°7 

114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 

119-3 122-0 122-1 127°8 133 +1 168-3 111:5 110-9 

120-3 128-8 123-7 128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112°8 

122-4 135-8 122-9 128-3 135-8 142-0 117:3 114-1 

120-2 136-5 125-0 126-9 131-1 143-4 115°5 114-7 

120-5 131-7 126-3 127-9 130°5 138-4 115-1 111-7 

121-8 133-6 125-0 125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 

117-1 127-1 122-9 121:8 128-7 123 +5 113-8 109-4 

107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116°5 109-9 104-2 

109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122°8 128-1 106-9 107-2 

108-7 110-0 115-9 116-0 120-4 136-7 104°6 108-3 

109-2 111-7 116-5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103 +4 110-4 

110-8 115-3 117-8 125-3 118-4 150-5 105+7 110-8 

116-6 122-3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 

116-0 130-1 117°8 129-4 115-0 134+9 109:6 110-2 

114-5 138-2 115-4 131-8 112-6 120:8 110°3 111:7 

113-2 138-5 114-7 125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 

114-1 138-3 116-2 127-5 103-7 113-9 109°5 112-1 

112-6 135 +3 115°5 124-6 102-0 116-5 108°6 110-4 

108-6 128-0 113-8 116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 

102-4 127-0 107-5 112-6 103 +5 89-4 98-2 107-0 

102-8 120-7 107-1 113-4 106-1 96°9 96-8 108:4 

105-1 123-3 107-5 117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 

106-2 122-2 109-5 121-8 109-8 104-2 97+3 101-9 

107-0 125-7 111-4 123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 

107-1 126-7 110- 123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 

105-1 122-2 109-0 121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 

102°5 122-0 106-3 122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 

Sept. 102-3 123+2 106-6 121-7 95-8 77°8 98-2 104-5 
Relative weight of 
Sere : GM 

ities as at Sept. 
1931 ipssnanra totals eke 14-2 1-4 12-2 1°5 3-1 1-0 3-1 3-1 
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preceding month. Automobile plants afforded 
increased employment, but construction was 
not so active. A much smaller gain had been 
noted on the same date last year, but the 
index was then considerably higher. 


Winnipeg —Employment in Winnipeg show- 
ed very little change; manufacturing as a 
whole was rather more active, in spite of losses 
in iron and steel products, but construction 
showed curtailment. An aggregate working 
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force of 29,981 persons was reported by the 
368 employers who made returns for Septem- 
ber 1. A slight increase had been recorded 
on the same date in 1930, when the index 
was higher. 


Vancouver—There was a further decline in 
activity in Vancouver, according to statements 
received from 327 firms employing 30,351 
workers, as against 30,719 on August 1. Manu- 
facturing and construction reported decreases 


Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


























—- All in- Manu- | Logging | Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
dustries | facturing ications. | portation | struction 
89-9 85-8 75-6 100-4 91-8 98-4 86-9 89-6 91-4 
94-8 93-6 65-9 101-6 88-8 103-3 100-8 87-7 90-1 
101-2 100-7 78:4 108-8 91-4 104-7 110-8 100-4 91-3 
94-2 91-5 79-0 103-7 97-1 99-6 101-4 101-5 91-4 
97-8 96-8 69°5 98-0 98-6 100-4 107-7 105-2 94-8 
106-2 104°8 66-8 101-7 103 +2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 
111-0 106-8 78-7 109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
100-7 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78:6 105-3 120-4 
102-0 102:3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75°6 105:°8 110-0 
102-6 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105°3 109-7 
102-3 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
106-8 109-0 78°5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
113-8 112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
117-7 113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
119-3 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
119-1 115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
118-8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 118-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
118-9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
116-7 112-9 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
109-1 107°3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118: . 
110-5 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 7.3 to? 
111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
110-4 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
116-2 119-8 75:8 115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
fete 121-2 92-7 115-8 120:9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
a ae 80-1 119-5 123°8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
ee 121-6 74-0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
ies | mca | it | igs] ee | ure | ate | ties | tg 
d . . 26- . 114 3 . . . 
124-6 117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 162.6 131.8 130.7 
119-1 112°8 212°3 127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
111-2 106-5 200-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 
: : G : 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123- 
107-8 111-3 87-6 114-5 117-1 99-5 1 
111-4 112-4 63°5 114-1 117:3 104-3 te on es 
116-5 | 113-6 90-0 | 115-6 | 119-6 | 108 qi7or rete 13.6 
118-9 111-3 82-1 113-8 119-7 i ‘0 ad ee ae 
118-8 110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108.9 ne oe es 
21: 8-9 179-8 : ; 
iss) tg) Me | HEE | ime] ee | ae) isa | 
112-9 | 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 ae ed tls 
Dec. 108-5 100-6 106-5 117-8 115:3 “ 3 ee 38.9 1348 
Jan. 101-7 93-7 
Pek. 3 107-6 114-4 110-6 95- : : 
ae ee 96-1 102-2 111-6 106-6 04.0 re 6 ad 
eat Gas 97-6 82-7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
MS hooks 99-7 42-9 108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 
100-7 55-9 | 106-0 5 ad ao 
May 02 104-0 96-6 106-6 ‘ 
03-6 | 99-4 | 53.3 | 105.3 ee ie 
Aue ae P 104-7 98-6 | 121-8 | 195.9 124-0 
Aug. 105.9 Be ore ee ae 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
5 . ( 30. ; a f : 
ept. 1 107-1 94-7 80-5 105-6 105-8 one He ie 130.5 
Relative weight of employ- 
te by industries as at 
ep aA 100-0 48-0 i 
9 4-9 2-8 11-7 20-3 2-5 8-9 
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in personnel, while retail trade and services 
Employ- 
ment was in less volume than on the same 
date a year ago, when additions to staffs had 


registered moderate improvement. 


Employment by Industries 

Manufacturing—Iron and steel and other 
metal, lumber, pulp and paper, woollen and 
edible animal product factories showed cur- 

























been noted. tailment, in some cases of a seasonal character, 
Index numbers by cities are given in Table while the vegetable food, clothing, silk, to- 
ie bacco, electrical apparatus, leather, electric 
Taste ILV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
Industries 1Relative | Sept. 1, | Aug.1, | Sept.1, | Sept.1, | Sept.1, | Sept.1, | Sept. 1, 
weight 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 

MARUSACEUTING «co wre55 bs ee a e'o[en oe wars 48-0 94-7 94-7 108-2 119-8 115-9 106-8 104-8 
Anima] products—edible............ 2-0 109-3 112-2 120-9 121-0 125-9 117-6 - 111-6 
Hur and products... 20.60. se nace 0-2 92-3 94-0 98-7 104°3 99-3 99-9 100-8 
Leather and products... 1-9 91-3 90-6 86-6 96-4 97-4 103-9 100-1 
Lumber and products............... 4-2 77-5 81-2 98-9 120-7 120-5 114-4 118-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-3 67-5 74-4 95-7 122-0 121-8 119-6 128-9 
Minrnivarol ete case eeisete ee eee 0-8 95-7 91-2 100-8 121-7 116-5 105-8 98-4 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 93-7 93-9 106-9 115-6 117-9 102-7 102-6 
Musical instruments................. 0-2 61-9 56-2 66°3 99-4 104-2 97-2 105-0 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-6 124-1 108-9 134-3 123-4 112-9 109-4 108-9 
Pulp and paper products............. 5-8 94-3 97-4 109-2 113-1 108-8 108-8 105-0 
Pillip BNC PAPE! sas oceans ceca se. scieG 2-5 82-8 87-3 205-7 110-9 115-8 112-3 109-8 
Paper products.\...ctsceets.. ete see: 0-8 99-1 100-1 108-3 115-3 121-0 107-6 100-4 
Printing and publishing............ 2-5 107-9 110-0 114°3 115-3 109-4 104-5 99-7 
Rubber products. .....s<.ccrssscsiees 1:3 95-7 95-8 110-5 140-6 137-4 115-7 99-5 
Textile products............secese00- 7-9 93-3 92-3 96-9 104-8 104-0 104-4 99-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 2-9 95-9 93-9 92-9 100-6 111-9 111-0 98-9 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1-5 76-9 77-0 79-6 91-7 103-6 106-5 97-8 
Woollen yarn and cloth........... 0-5 96-9 103-1 80-1 94-6 107-7 98-6 102-9 
Silk and silk goods...... Sat sais cacalns 0-5 283-5 226-6 214-5 DESEO TG 5. cistetciccece [rea thctnre-eiaes'| eateheva ects 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1:6 100-1 100-7 103-2 113-1 103-6 97-7 100-5 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-6 92-4 90-0 101-0 105-7 101-8 98-9 100-3 
Other textile products............. 0-8 76-9 80-9 87-7 100-9 107-0 109-6 98-6 
Plant products (n.e.s.).... 1-6 118-7 115-7 125-2 120-0 121-5 111-3 104-1 
OE ae staple pris oes aegis 0-9 108-0 ave a ee sp eLea st hell ates SUPE 2S || RRS ers 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 133-8 . : Als lapaaverareistefaras| ieqiisee Srtoce.| eee 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-0 86:8 97-6 123-8 160:8 138-8 104-1 84-0 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0:8 112-0 110-3 116-3 120-6 109-9 104-4 100-2 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 107-9 109-1 133-4 139-9 124-6 109-5 111-8 
Electric current.............. 5 ays 1-7 133-0 131-4 134-0 136-8 129-3 117-2 106-3 
Electrical apparatus..............--- 1-5 133-1 131-3 157-9 154-7 123-1 107-8 101-3 
Iron and steel products.............. 10-6 79°7 80-7 99-3 122-3 117-6 100-1 102-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:0 81-9 87-9 102-0 133-3 122-7 106-9 102-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-1 92-3 95-1 113-4 131-9 128-8 112-2 100°8 
Agricultural implements........... 0-2 25-7 34-7 47-9 108-3 97-4 94-3 te 
PANG VOHICIGR tan sods cs cesses oars 4-7 77-0 76-6 97-9 114-6 117-9 94-6 a 

Automobiles and parts.......... 0-8 57-6 52-9 99-9 uno} 171-0 89-7 106: 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 100-8 80:5 101-4 142-1 107-1 92-0 5 “1 
Heating appliances................ 0:5 103-2 96-1 111-1 130°8 121-4 105-4 03-0 
Iron and steel fabrication, p.e.8.... 0-7 109-3 115-3 149-6 181-3 145-6 116-6 101-2 
Foundry and machine shops pro- 0-4 79-2 80-2 96-0 128-3 121-7 96-3 97°5 

GUCESI re cle asic oateleaelete ais ofa 

Other iron and steel products...... 1-6 85-2 86-6 98-7 114-2 iaé te ee 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-7 107-5 111-2 130-7 133-6 pe Atte AO 
Non-metallic mineral] products...... 1:3 132-2 129-2 140-2 148-8 135-0 : tee 
IMascellanoouss smo etins senda eaesiencie.s 0-5 ie vi ee eg eee Re ote 

GT SR OO eo ea 0-9 30- : : 6 ‘ ; : 
eee ee 49 | 105-6 | 104-5 | 116-6 | 123-8 | 115-7 | 109-9 101-7 
CO ee Se AA ee i 2-5 91-3 89-8 101-6 105-9 102-9 104-4 28:9 
Matallici Oresia. ce aaes «vis Ulaes stv 1-7 142-1 143-8 oe ae Mle ee Te 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal). 0-7 98-9 O44 oe oe ne as ree 
Communtcations.....ccccccsccscrcveces 2-8 105:8 105-9 120-9 128- 14. f he 3 
Molesraphss.cca. cas «ot cbensbeapee 0-5 108-6 109-3 130-4 140-3 125-1 113-0 108-0 
Berea oes ee eee ah see lbedid tule die eat tie 083 104-7 
TONSPOTLOLUON. osc socio soci cies oe a 11-7 97-8 97 8 ie ioe a Hee ar 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-5 121-6 be eet ae At ee mae 
Sfoami railways. as anceieele cies e ealele 7-4 90-9 ne Ad on ae Ogee Dey 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-8 100-9 98- 12% 2 0 ; ee 

\ i 20°3 176-8 162-8 169-2 181-3 158-7 150-4 3 

Saeed Bee ene “4 a 117-5 119-4 155-4 174-8 137-7 134-7 124-8 
oie ee eee eee ic 11-6 | 337-0 | 285-2 | 299-9 | 293-5 | 243-7 | 238-8 188-1 
Peas A OL STE Et 4-0 98-3 101-8 122-3 137-7 145-6 129-1 121-2 
SENULCES Sard. vietniare. Sale olstelta olere el ehetoTesie/eis is 2:5 134-8 133-0 143-4 146-6 ea ge aa 
Pease, Von deay, HaUaias Redlaeies ell WR) ode lec iL-e |, 100.7 ueeeetOtat 

OLOBSIONAL - tee clanie ciallds,s ole sleteterelers “2 23° 3 2 21-6 ) 
i i . 129-6 126-8 131-6 133-2 128-3 116-4 103-6 
me fopees panes Peo 3.9 120-5 120-9 127-3 127-8 116-0 108-4 08-1 
Ratail<oe Wale hc Museen aeies 6-4 125-7 126-4 129-9 130-41 118-3 108-1 1281 
Wholesale aot clstelciclerevoiololeVevetniefalalateinvece 2°5 108-9 108-6 121-3 122-7 111-0 109-2 ae 

Allindustries Hactata ale “aiole Mealeteleletelers,sve"sse ziays 100-0 107-1 105-2 116-6 126-8 119-1 111-0 6. 





1The ‘Relative weight” column E 
~ total number of employees reported in all in 


34559—5 


mn shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
dustries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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current, chemical musical instrument and non- 
metallic mineral divisions recorded improve- 
ment. Statements were received from 4,711 
manufacturers employing 465,748 operatives, 
as compared with 465,815 at the beginning of 
August. Employment on September 1, 1930, 
had declined, but the index then was many 
points higher than on the date under review. 


Animal Products, Edible—Declines were 
shown in dairies and fish-preserving establish- 
ments, those in the latter occurring in the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. 
The payrolls of the 223 co-operating factories 
aggregated 19,187 employees. as compared with 
19,733 in the preceding month. Employment 
on September 1, 1930, had also decreased, but 
the index number then was higher than on the 
date under review. 


Leather and Products—A slight gain was 
shown in leather factories, chiefly in footwear 
plants; this was about the same in size as that 
noted at the beginning of September last 
year, when the level of employment was 
lower. Statements were received from 241 
manufacturers having 18,630 persons in their 
employ, as against 18,508 on August 1. Que- 
bee firms reported most of the increase. 


Lumber and Products—Further seasonal re- 
ducsti.ns were made in sawmills, but furniture 
and vehicle factories were busier. The general 
decrease (in which all provinces shared al- 
though the largest losses were in Ontario), 
was smaller than that noted on September 1, 
1930, but the index then was very much 
higher. A combined working force of 40,804 
persons was registered by the 788 establish- 
ments from which returns were received, and 
which employed 42,706 in their last report. 


Musical Instruments—Additions to staffs 
were recorded in musical instrument works, 
384 of which increased their working forces 
by 171 persons to 1,790 on September 1. The 
increase was largely confined to Ontario.  Al- 
though reductions had been indicated at the 
beginning of September, 1930, employment 
was then at a higher level, 


Plant Products, Edible —Confectionery, cho- 
colate, cocoa, sugar and syrup and fruit and 
vegetable factories reported heightened acti- 
‘rity, that in canneries being most pronounced, 
The general improvement was on a larger 
seale than on the same date last year, but 
the index was then higher. Data were com- 
piled from 396 firms in the vegetable food 
group, whose payrolls rose from 31.162 on 
August 1, to 35,336 at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. Ontario reported important advances: 
an increase was also indicated in British Co- 


‘lumbia, while elsewhere the trend was gener- 


ally downward. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Employment 
in this group showed a reduction, mainly in 
pulp and paper mills and printing shops; 
larger losses had been noted eon September 1 
last year, when the index was higher than on 
the date under review. The forces of the 547 
co-operating establishments included 56,686 
persons, as compared with 58,510 in the preced- 
ing month. There were declines in all proy- 
inces. 


Rubber Products—Practically no change was 
indicated in rubber factories, 43 of which em- 
ployed 12,212 workers. A decrease had been 
registered on September 1, 1930, but the index 
was then much higher than on the date under 
review. 


Textile Products—Increases were noted in 
textile factories, 739 of which had 76,481 em- 
ployees, as against 75,609 on August 1. Most 
of the advance took place in Quebec. Garment 
and personal furnishing and silk factories re- 
gistered the bulk of the gain, while woollen 
and miscellaneous textile mills were slacker. 
Employment on the same date last year 
was in somewhat greater volume; the in- 
crease then reported had, however, involved a 
smaller number of workers. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Con- 
siderable improvement occurred in this indus- 
try on September 1, when 344 persons were 
added to the payrolls of the 145 co-operating 
factories, which employed 15,210 operatives. 
Large seasonal gains were reported in tobacco 
factories, but beverage plants were rather 
slacker. The level of employment was lower 
than at the beginning of September, 1930, 
when a slight decline had been indicated in 
the group as a whole. 


Chemical Products—Employment in this 
division showed an advance, according to sta- 
tistics from 133 employers of 8,082 persons, 
compared with 7,923 on August 1. The situa- 
tion was not so favourable as on the same 
date a year ago. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Stone 
works released employees, while the glass di- 
vision showed some improvement.  State- 


ments were received from 166 plants, having 
11,152 workers, as against 11,408 in the preced- 
ing month. A smaller reduction had been 
noted on the same date last year, and the 


index then was considerably higher. 
Electric Current —Greater activity was 

shown in electric current plants, 93 of which 

employed 16,172 persons, compared with 
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16,004 in their last report. The improvement 
took place chiefly in Quebec. The index was 
very slightly lower than on September 1, 1930. 

Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
group increased at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, when 209 workers were added to the forces 
of the 75 co-operating establishments, which 
had 14,715 employees. This gain occurred 
mainly in Ontario; it was not so large as that 
noted on the corresponding date in 1930, when 
the index was above its level at the time of 
writing. 

Iron and Steel Preducts—The agricultural 
implement, railway car, rolling mill, structural 
iron and steel and some other branches of the 
iron and steel group recorded contractions in 
employment, while automobile, shipbuilding 
and heating appliance factories were busier. 
There was a reduction of 1,346 in the forces 
of the 730 co-operating iron and steel manu- 
facturers, who employed 103,221 persons at 
the beginning of September. Activity was 
curtailed in all except the Maritime Provinces, 
but chiefly in Ontario. The trend on Septem- 
ber 1, 1930, was decidedly unfavourable, but 
the index number then was much higher than 
on the date under review. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The precious 
metal division reported heightened employ- 
ment, while smelting and refining showed con- 
siderable curtailment; 124 manufacturers in 
the groups as a whole employed 16,562 oper- 
atives, as against 17,105 on August 1. Gains 
had been indicated on the same date last 
year, when activity was greater. 


Mineral Products—Employment in this 
group showed a further increase, according to 
statements from 95 establishments with 12,943 
persons on their payrolls, as against 12,669 at 
the beginning of August. Quebec and On- 
tario reported most of the improvement. The 
index was lower than on September 1, 1930, 
although contractions had then been noted. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps showed a 
slight seasonal increase at the beginning of 
September, according to the 215 co-operating 
firms, whose payrolls aggregated 8,254 workers, 
compared with 7,716 in the preceding month. 
The number employed in the bush was smaller 
than in any other year on record. 


Mining 
Coal—Data were received from 80 operators 
having 24,220 men on their payrolls, as com- 
pared with 23,821 at the beginning of August. 
The Western coal-fields reported the expan- 
34559—54 


sion, which involved a smaller number of 
workers than that registered on the same date 
a year ago, when the index number was higher. 


Metallic Ores Employment in metallic ore 
mines showed a slight falling-off, according to 
returns from 62 firms whose forces declined 
from 16,700 persons on August 1, to 16,534 at 
the beginning of September. A contraction 
had also been shown on September 1, 1930, 
when the index number was slightly lower. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal).— 
Further gains were reported in this group, in 
which 77 firms enlarged their staffs by 306 
workers to 6,592 on September 1. Practically 
all the improvement took place in Quebec. A 
minor decrease had been noted on the corre- 
sponding date last year, but the level of em- 
ployment was then higher. 


Communications 


Practically no change was noted in the com- 
munications division, in which the companies 
reporting employed 27,458 workers. Employ- 
ment continued in smaller volume than on the 
same date in 1930, when a slight reduction had 
been indicated. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage — 
Very little change was shown in local trans- 
portation on the date under review, when the 
160 employers furnishing data reported 24,628 
workers, or almost the same number as in the 
preceding month. There were increases in the 
Prairie Provinces, but declines in Quebec and 
Ontario. The index number was several points 
lower than at the beginning of September, 
1930, when a considerable gain was indicated. 


Steam Railways—There was a further de- 
crease in the number employed in steam rail- 
way operation on September 1, according to 
the 102 companies and branches from which 
returns were received, and which had 71,456 
employees, compared with 71,871 on August 
1. Employment was at a lower level than on 
the same date last year, when improvement 
had been noted. Comparatively small losses 
were reported at the beginning of September 
in all provinces except British Columbia, where 
there was a minor gain. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was an 
increase in employment in water transporta- 
tion, in which activity was, however generally 
less than on the same date in 1930. State- 
ments were received from 85 employers of 
17,468 workers, as against 16,976 in the pre- 
ceding month. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Building—A falling-off was noted in build- 
ing construction, in which employment was 
slacker then in the late summer of 1930. Data 
were received from 721 contractors, whose pay- 
rolls declined from 47,271 on August 1, 1931, 
to 46,339 persons on the date under review. 
The trend was favourable in the Maritime 
Provinces, but there were losses in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 

Highway —tThere was a very pronounced in- 
crease in this group, 17,879 men being added 
to the forces of the 355 co-operating employers, 
who had 114,055 workers; there were losses 
in all provinces except Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan, in both of which important road 
construction programs were under way for 
the relief of unemployment. Activity was 
greater than on September 1 in any other year 
on record. 

Railway—A decrease in employment was 
indicated by the 50 firms furnishing data in 
this division, who employed 38,679 persons, as 
against 40,079 in the preceding month. Im- 
provement was reported in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, but elsewhere there were losses. 
Heightened activity had been noted on the 
corresponding date of 1930, but the index num- 
ber then was many points higher. 
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Services 


There was a moderate increase in the ser- 
vice group, in which business this year has not 
been so brisk as in 1930. The 279 establish- 
ments furnishing returns for September 1, 
1931, reported 24,751 assistants, as against 24,- 
637 on August 1. 


Trade 


There was a decrease in the staffs of retail 
establishments, while a slight gain occurred in 
wholesale trade; employment in this group 
continued at a rather lower level than in the 
late summer of last year, when improvement 
had been recorded. Returns were received 
from 833 establishments employing 86,355 per- 
sons, compared with 86,529 at the beginning of 
August, 1931. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns on the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of August, 1931 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness, due to economic causes. Persons who 
are occupied in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle owing to illness, are 
not considered as unemployed, while unions 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the or- 
ganizations reporting. 

The present article on unemployment among 
members of local trade unions deals with the 
situation at the end of August, and is based on 
the returns tabulated by the Department of 
Labour from 1,833 local unions, representing 
197,863 members. Of these 31,247, or a per- 
centage of 15.8 were without employment on 
the last day of the month, compared with 16.2 
per cent of inactivity in July. Conditions 
were largely depressed from August a year 
ago, when 9.3 per cent of the members in- 
volved were idle. The unemployment volume 
in the various provinces changed but slightly 
from July, Saskatchewan, Ontario, Alberta and 


Quebec unions reporting an upward employ- 
ment trend, while in Nova Scotia, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick and British Columbia slight 
curtailment of activity was noted. All pro- 
vinces shared substantially in the unemploy- 
ment increase shown from August of last year, 
the contractions in Alberta and Manitoba 
being particularly heavy. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made of 
unemployment in the largest city in each pro- 
vince, with the exception of Prince Edward Is- 
land. The unemployment percentage in Hali- 
fax during August exceeded by over 5 per 
cent that shown in July. In Edmonton also 
moderate employment curtailment was regis- 
tered, and declines on a smaller scale were 
shown by Saint John, Montreal and Winnipeg 
unions. Toronto, Vancouver and Regina un- 
ions, however, reported a higher level of acti- 
vity than in July. Extensive increases in slack- 
ness from August a year ago were recorded 
by Winnipeg, Vancouver, Saint John, Toronto, 
Montreal and Halifax unions, and in Regina 
and Edmonton recessions of lesser degree, 
though noteworthy, were indicated. 

Accompanying this review is a chart which 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1925, to date. The projection 
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of the curve during August was downward 
from that of July, indicating some improve- 
ment‘in the employment volume afforded. A 
sharp rise in the curve, however, was shown 
from August a year ago when conditions were 
less depressed than in the period surveyed. 

A slightly higher volume of employment was 
afforded workers in the manufacturing indus- 
tries during August than in the previous 
month, according to the reports tabulated from 
an aggregate of 493 local unions, with 57,238 
members. Of these 8,041 were idle on the 
last day of the month, a percentage of 14.0 
in contrast with 16.1 per cent of unem- 
ployment in July. Pronounced increases in 
activity were registered by hat and cap work- 


ers all reported a much better situation dur- 
ing the month reviewed. Paper makers, gar- 
ment, iron and steel, and metal polishers, on 
the other hand, reported large increases in 
slackness, and noteworthy declines in activity 
were registered by fur, hat and cap workers, 
and bakers and confectioners. The situation 
for printing tradesmen also declined moder- 
ately, and nominal recessions were indicated 
by cigarmakers. 

Among coal miners the same percentage of 
idleness was maintained during August as in 
the preceding month, namely 17.5, though 
fluctuations were apparent in the various pro- 
vinces. The August percentage was based on 
the returns received by the Department of 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 

































































































ers and metal polishers from July, which, how- 
ever, had little effect upon the percentage for 
the group as a whole, as these workers formed 
a very small share of the total membership 
in the manufacturing industries. The change 
in the garment trades from July was slight, 
with a tendency toward greater activity. In 
the iron and steel trades some employment 
expansion was noted and better conditions pre- 
vailed for glass and leather workers, paper- 
makers and cigarmakers. On the contrary, 
textile and wood workers, bakers and printing 
tradesmen suffered some curtailment in avail- 
able employment. Among general labourers 
the situation remained uncharged from July. 
In making a comparison with the returns for 
August, 1930, in the manufacturing industries, 
when the unemployment percentage stood at 
8.0, textile, leather, glass and general labour- 
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Labour from 49 unions of these workers, em- 
bracing a membership of 19,443 persons. In 
Alberta unemployment eased off slightly from 
July, though conditions still remained slack, 
and in Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
a slightly lower level of activity was indicated. 
Employment was largely curtailed from 
August of last year when 6.6 per cent of the 
miners reported were without work, the reces- 
sions being largely confined to the miners of 
Alberta, though in Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia also the employment movement was 
less favourable. 

Activity in the building and construction 
trades continued at a low level during August, 
with slight employment, losses from July. This 
was manifest by the returns tabulated for 
August from 264 unions of building tradesmen 
with 27,002 members, 11,207 or a percentage 
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of 41.5 of whom were idle on the last day 
of the month, in contrast with a percentage 
of 39.9 in July. <A lower level of employ- 
ment from July was indicated in all trades, 
the most extensive declines and which ranged 
around 4 per cent, being recorded by granite 
and stonecutters, hod carriers and building 
labourers, tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
painters, decorators and paper hangers, and 
bridge and structural iron workers. Among 
electrical workers and bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers the recessions indicated were slight, 
while curtailment of less than 1 per cent oc- 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 








Month 
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cured among carpenters and joiners, and 
plumbers and steamfitters. Important reces- 
sions in employment were registered in the 
building trades from August a year ago when 
28.8 per cent of the members recorded were 
idle, all tradesmen with the exception of hod 
carriers and building labourers showing large 
increases in slackness, while among these work- 
ers the situation was substantially better. 


The transportation industries with 779 
unions reporting 68,655 members in August, 
indicated 9.5 per cent of idleness on the last 
day of the month in contrast with 8.9 per 
cent in July. The percentage of unemploy- 
ment for August also exceeded that shown in 
the corresponding month a year ago when 5.0 
per cent of inactivity was recorded. Steam, 
and street electric railway employees, naviga- 
tion workers, and teamsters and chauffeurs all 
contributed a share to the slight increase in 
idleness shown from July. Responsibility for 
the adverse situation indicated in the trans- 
portation industries from August last year 
rested largely with steam railway employees, 
though activity for teamsters and chauffeurs 
and street and electric railway employees was 
also at a& lower level. Navigation workers, 
however, were slightly better engaged than 
in August, 1930. 

Retail clerks veported a fractional unem- 
ployment increase during August over the 
previous month as shown by the returns tabu- 
lated from 5 associations with 1,296 members. 
Of these 32 were idle on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 2°5, contrasted with 
2-0 per cent of inactivity in July. In August 
last year all members were reported busy. 

Civie employees in all three months used 
here for comparison reported a high level of 
activity, the 70 unions from which reports 
were tabulated in August, with a total of 
7,612 members, showing -1 per cent of unem- 
ployment, contrasted with -3 per cent in July 
and +5 per cent in August a year ago. 

The employment situation in the miscel- 
laneous group of trades during August re- 
mained practically the same as in the previous 
month, according to the reports tabulated 
from 124 unions, embracing 6,025 members. 
Of these 1,137 or a percentage of 18-9 were 
unemployed on the last day of the month in 
contrast with 19-0 per cent in July. Activity 
for hotel and restaurant employees showed a 
noteworthy increase from July, and among 
theatre and stage employees, barbers and un+ 
classified workers, the gains in employment 
were fractional only. Stationary engineers 
and firemen reported little change in condi- 
tions from July, with a slight tendency toward 
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ereater unemployment. A noteworthy drop 
in the volume of work afforded was shown 
in the miscellaneous group of trades from 
August of last year when 12-4 per cent of the 
members reported were without employment, 
stationary engineers and firemen, and theatre 
and stage employees being particularly de- 
pressed. Reductions on a smaller scale were 
registered by hotel and restaurant employees 
and barbers. Unclassified workers, on the 
other hand, were much better employed than 
in August last year. 

The 8 unions of fishermen from which re- 
turns were tabulated during August including 
1,305 members, indicated 7-7 per cent of in- 
activity, compared with percentages of 1-5 in 
the previous month and 1-2 in August last 
year. 
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Further reductions occurred among lumber 
workers and loggers during August, as shown 
by the reports received from 4 unions with 
764 members. Of these 289, or a percentage 
of 37:8 were idle on the last day of the 
month, compared with a percentage of 33-8 
in July. Activity for these workers was 
largely curtailed from August a year ago 
when 18-8 per cent of unemployment was 
recorded. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930 inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for August of each year from 1919 
to 1928 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1929, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for August, 1931 


During the month of August, 1931, reports 
from the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada showed declines in the average 
daily placements of five per cent from those 
of the preceding month, and of twenty-six 
per cent from those effected during the cor- 
responding month a year ago. The loss in 
the former instance was largely due to de- 
creased placements in construction and main- 
tenance, and in the latter case to a decline 
in farming. The only gain over July was 
registered in farming, all other industrial 
divisions showing losses, except transportation, 
which remained unchanged. Construction and 
maintenance alone recorded a gain over Aug- 
ust, 1930, the heaviest declines, other than 
that in farming, occurring in services, manu- 
facturing, transportation and logging. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1929, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, compila- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen that the curve of vacancies and of place- 
ments in relation to applications declined 
throughout the month, though during the 
latter half of the period the downward trend 
was very slight. At the close of August, 
however, the curve of vacancies was 33 points 
below that shown at the end of August, 1930, 
and the curve of placements nearly 31 points 
lower than the level recorded for the cor- 
responding period last year. The ratio of 
vacancies to each one hundred applications 
was 88:0 during the first half and 37-2 during 
the second half of August, 1931, in contrast 


with the ratios of 67-6 and 70:4 during the 
corresponding periods of 1980. The ratios of 
placements to each one hundred applications 
during the periods under review were 36:2 
and 35:8 as compared with 64:7 and 66:6, 
respectively, during the corresponding month 
of 1930. A 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during August, 1981, was 
1,032 as compared with 1,078 during the pre- 
ceding month, and with 1,407 in August a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2,746, in comparison with 2,550 in July, 1931, 
and with 2,037 during August last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
August, 1931, was 987, of which 478 were in 
regular employment and 509 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with the 
total daily average of 1,039 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in August a year 
ago averaged 1,339 daily, consisting of 958 
placements in regular and 381 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of August, 1981, the 
offices of the Service referred 27,223 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 25,662 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 12,434 of which 8,930 
were of men and 3,504 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 13,228. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 19,314 for men and 7,495 for women, a 
total of 26,809, while applications for work 
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numbered 71,383 of which 59,754 were from 
men and 11,629 from women. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921, to date:— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
297 , 827 95, 695 393, 522 
347, 165 115,387 462,552 
247,425 118,707 366, 132 
306, 804 106,021 412,825 
300, 226 109, 929 410,155 
302, 723 112,046 414,769 
334, 604 135,724 470,328 
260, 747 137, 620 398, 367 
187, 872 180,807 368, 679 
95,526 201,048 296, 569 








POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 
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ation and logging being the largest. Placements 
by industrial groups included: construction and 
maintenance, 235; trade, 35, and service 315, 
of which 236 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month regular employment was found 
for 239 men and 61 women. 


New Brunswick 


There was a gain of over 13 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in New Brunswick during 
August, when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 11 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were nearly 14 per cent higher 
than in July and over 13 per cent above 
August, 1930. The gain in placements over 
August of last year was due to orders re- 


EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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Nova Scorra 


} During the month of August, 1931, positions 
offered through Employment Offices in Nova 
Scotia were over 6 per cent less than in the 
i preceding month and over 24 per cent below 
} the corresponding month of last year. There 
+ was a decline of nearly 5 per cent in place- 
ment when compared with July and of nearly 
| 24 per cent in comparison with the correspond- 
| month of last year. All industrial divisions, 
} except construction and maintenance and 
| farming, participated in the decline in place- 
| ments from August, 1930, those in transport- 


ceived for firefighters and, with this exception, 
placements in all industrial divisions showed 
little change from August, 1930. Services, 
in which 667 placements were effected, ac- 
counted for the majority of the positions 
secured for applicants during the month. 
There were also 49 placements in the logging 
industry. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 79 for men and 51 for women. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in the 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1931 
Vacancies Applicants euler 
place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Rees vere tered Relereed. placed same 
period period ee vacancies} Regular | Casual Bronte : peset 
NovarScotia menstare tk caveats cae: 675 44 758 687 300 344 904 276 
Halifach.¢ ate eh Go Ene One. SOR 268 32 340 237 26 211 531 52 
New Glasgow &..csvasisan codescbies 129 9 138 170 81 46 186 125 
Sydney Meeke o Mee nicer cad 278 0 280 280 193 87 187 99 
New Brunswick....................- 812 6 822 804 130 674 937 176 
Gat Eara teehee ea ob cia ea: 275 3 241 275 4 271 414 8 
Von Cones eee te ena 264 2 270 257 92 165 104 85 
Saint John 273 1 311 272 34 238 419 83 
Quebec 1,851 141 6,326 2,457 1,456 223 2,928 1,385 
Hull: 184 iO] ace tee toe 0| 109 ii 
eae ele 6 211 
Montrenlans nite ey fess isn akan s 2 770 43 3,815 741 452 160 2,208 411 
Quebeo SS SRE AS Se ei 357 30 389 187 248 45 403 352 
DL antlehin dhe 3, 8 ene Rnsate 1 1 2 7 
Bhecbrookesses Ronis ee. 208 17 420 288 286 3 65 ie 
Three RIVEIS te haere eek tree cote 158 13 279 303 140 13 91 134 
Oabar lhe hme en nk eS Ar ke 10,417 522 | 32,465 | 10,228 4,138 5,527 | 39,244 5,663 
Bellevilleseehat wor «icerauccn sant 175, 0 693 175 84 91 634 93 
Brantiordeert ee tcer more mee 532 0 876 442 212 230 2,096 93 
Chatham Rete eae Greer 285 16 370 287 104 183 673 79 
Eee ye ee ce rN ‘ 50 4 4 7 
Fort William 42 0 60 45 s 23 963 107 
(Guelph ce 524 15 855 527 14 490 901 39 
Hamilton, 612 25 1,308 620 192 382 4,538 183 
HGinbe ton need cae ohBas. cohen 523 15 1,679 521 84 437 1,364 196 
Hapehoupr aes A on ae 46 38 924 92 
NiStaaealiekodnt tee eset ing BL eetgon font aan: eee aoe ag eerste iB 
North Bay Se vere ees 206 7 1,315 214 191 “3 1,251 116 
Day BOR tobe, 60 4 455 51 
Ottawa. oe Ed a we he ok 677 112 1,884 627 340 201 2,212 438 
LOA en AE ie Elo bittoeie b otretl) | aes 7] ise 3 
PorteArthur bh wbod udu adkeaks 212 0 3,617 196 173 93 3,559 492 
Bt. Catharines esa aes tees 128 B 384 114 44 70 2/102 281 
St. Thomas ABs bik Abad k. 169 9 398 159 45 114 523 87 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 171 2 914 78 79 re 33 
Stratford....... 117 0 539 116 86 30 839 
Sudbury....... 147 1 1,150 153 118 35 1320 10 ee 252 
Timmins bie Seger Rae A Hee, 135 1 "219 120 87 33 "344 76 
nope ataioiss ones srersto ia weasels aac as a et au? 1a ae 7,890 1,898 
Dd sprkss tat Stead ot een 49 4/073 244 
Manitoba SOE eR at ae 4,224 27 6,798 4,259 2,011 2,185 9,459 5,272 
Brandon. cosets ieeeeseiceiee 887 5 886 853 402 451 30 976 
Poasta aaa a Eiel oe Vileoalseaedolbeatetyshumhuers a Ovser, 368 
2 Winnipeg ERAN ee et ek 3,024 22 5,426 3,063 1,271 1,729 9,276 3,694 
askatchewan............... 22s, 2,531 92 4,361 2) 420 1,419 1,000 5,504 6,155 
Hstevan. eee 115 4 104 107 31 76 287 217 
Moose Jaw....... Tie 540 29 302 Ba 183 357 1 400 1 aH 
Tie IBENAIEOREL on movounactocneene keke 127 15 114 106 101 5 "12 9 
Prince INS cescenesriesdoBonin anoesee 180 9 416 133 101 32 365 aa 
Regina. .-..sseeeeeceeticicie 437 14 1,212 458 313 145 2, 067 1,621 
lesttoon yaoi been kone ney ee 4 903 1,328 
Swift Current ik PARE 9 LOLS 150 2 294 146 128 18 279 366 
Weyburn..cieececececeeeisieciees 261 1 312 255 59 196 80 309 
AOR Lemme Lee 65 98 11 299 
enue Bese Cen oe cid 3,276 26 6,317 3,259 2,386 871 9,781 4,080 
Re ery sapere: ae 1 3,383 1,509 1,250 259 5, 262 1, 283 
Gee ee @)| eiece cet abape | Maer MIA aorhaleatcas $30 
Lethbridge............. 391 17 565 3389 i 251 ay - ee 
Medicine Hat... 2. 332 1 274 331 188 143 289 335 
British Columbia 3,023 35 | 13,536 3,109 594 2,404 | 12,599 1,818 
Cranbrook. ...eess steve see tetees 153 1 494 152 4 148 270 63 
Rome ec a Le Oe 0; 332 38 33 5 85 lityutees 
arene erst etas aia etete se ohhinen Bea ae a6 353 18 335 736 63 
New Waniictar Ae Et Pane O | wansse 46 29 sale a 
Penticton pec Ve sees. fe. Ghee 190 3 522 184 39 140 45 33 
Prince George steer cities. 9 1 444 8 8 0 247 88 
PrincesRupertuse cee ee eee 19 0 1938 19 7 12 47 35 
Revels cokes: serene 2 1 96 1 0 1 i a 
Nescouver Scape ae ee e ts a a oo 7,224 761 
Victoria. : ; : a Be 
ANOffices NN A Re 26,809 soy | 71/383 orizes | 12,434 | 13)228 | st$s6 oa 
Mion seta eee 2385 19 31 : , ae aan Bene ee 
Mens. -eeeeiesteeeesssesenee 1314 200 | 59,754 | 19.394 8.930 | 10.271 | 73.015 20,627 
See Site fee eae 7,495 690 | 11,629 7,899 3,504 2.957 8,341 4,282 























* 84 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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Province of Quebec during August, was over 
13 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month, and over 11 per cent above the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was 
a gain of nearly 23 per cent in placements 
over July and of over 11 per cent in com- 
parison with August, 1980. Substantial gains 
under construction and maintenance and ser- 
vices accounted for the increase in placements 
over August last year, but were offset in part 


by a large reduction in logging placements. 


Declines also were recorded in manufactur- 
ing, farming and transportation. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 76; logging, 199; construction and 
maintenance, 556; and services 756, of which 
563 were of household workers.. During the 
month 879 men and 577 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


During August, 1931, orders received at 
Employment Offices in Ontario called for 
nearly 11 per cent fewer workers than in the 
preceding month, but were over 3 per cent in 
excess of the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a reduction in placements 
of over 12 per cent when compared with July, 
but a gain of nearly 5 per cent in comparison 
with August, 1930. The increase in place- 
ments over August of last year was due to 
gains in farming and construction and main- 
tenance. Of the declines in all other groups, 
those in services, manufacturing and trans- 
portation were the largest. Placements 
effected by industrial groups included: manu- 
facturing, 740; logging, 174; farming, 1,590; 
transportation, 111; construction and main- 
tenance, 3,054; trade, 289; and services, 3,634, 
of which 1,936 were of household workers. 
During the month, regular employment was 
found for 2,671 men and 1,467 women. 


MANITOBA 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during August called for nearly 40 
per cent more workers than those of the pre- 
ceding month, but there was a decline of 
over 36 per cent from the total of the cor- 
responding month last year. There was an 
increase of nearly 39 per cent in placements 
when compared with July, but a decrease of 
nearly 38 per cent in comparison with August, 
1920. Construction and maintenance was the 
only industrial division in which more place- 
ments were made during the month under re- 
view than in August of last year. This gain 
was due to work provided in relief of un- 
employment. Of the declines, those in farm- 
ing were very heavy and exceeded the net 
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decreases in all groups. Services was the 
only other division to show a large reduction 
in placements. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected were: 
manufacturing, 42; farming, 1,471; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 1,290; trade, 95, and 
services, 1,283, of which 816 were of house- 
hold workers. There were, during the month, 
1,604 men and 407 women placed in regular 
employment, 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during August, were 40 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month, but nearly 
70 per cent less favourable than in the cor- 
responding month last year. Placements in- 
creased nearly 38 per cent when compared 
with July, but declined nearly 68 per cent 
in comparison with August, 1930. All in- 
dustrial divisions participated in the declines 
in placements from August last year, that 
in farming being particular heavy and 
accounted for more than 70 per cent of the 
reduction. Of the losses in all other divisions, 
those in construction and maintenance and 
services were the largest. Placements by in- 
dustrial groups included: farming, 925; con- 
struction and maintenance, 650; and services, 
766, of which 514 were of household workers. 
During the month regular employment was 
secured for 1,046 men and 373 women. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decrease of about 35 per cent 
in both the number of positions offered and 
placements effected through Employment 
Offices in Alberta during August, when com- 
pared with the preceding month, and of about 
32 per cent in comparison with the correspond- 
ing month last year. As in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, farm plecements were very 
much below those of August, 1930, and were 
mainly responsible for the large reduction 
under this comparison. Construction and 
maintenance was, however, the only group in 
which there was any gain, but losses in other 
divisions were not large. Industrial groups in 
which employment was found for the majority 
of workers included: farming, 1,194; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 1,373; and services, 609, 
of which 443 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment were found 
for 2,044 men and 342 women. 


British CoLuMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during August, were about 
12 per cent less favourable than during both 
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the preceding month and the corresponding 
month last year. Corresponding declines were 
recorded in placements under both com- 
parisons. There was a large increase in place- 
ments in construction and maintenance when 
compared with August, 1930, but this gain 
was offset by losses in all other industrial 
divisions. Of the declines, those in services 
and manufacturing were the largest. Place- 
ment by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 73; farming, 119; construction and 
maintenance, 1,828; and services, 874, of which 
355 were of household workers. During the 
month 868 men and 226 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


Dunng the month of August, 1931, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 12,434 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 6,641 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the immedi- 
ate locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter 403 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 357 going to points within the same prov- 
ince as the despatching office and 46 to other 
provinces. The reduced transportation rate, 
which is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum 
fare of $4.00, is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the Employ- 
ment Service who desire to travel to distant 
employment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

The reduced rate certificates issued in Que- 
bec during August were granted at the Hull 
office which transferred 10 to Pembroke. 

Taking advantage of the reduced transport- 
ation 65 persons secured certificates at On- 
tario centres during August, 63 of whom 
travelled to provincial points and 2 outside 
the province. The latter were salesmen 
journeying from Fort William to Winnipeg. 
Proceeding from Sudbury 6 mine workers 
went to Sault Ste. Marie and 25 bushmen, one 
saw mill worker, one cook and one cookee to 
points within the Sudbury zone. From Cobalt 
7 miners and one power dam labourer were 
conveyed to Timmins, one carpenter to Peter- 
borough and one mine worker to Port-Arthur. 
To the Timmins’ zone also 2 pipe fitters, one 
rock driller, one carpenter and one concrete 
inspector were transferred from Niagara Falls. 
For employment within their respective zones 
Port Arthur despatched 10 bushmen, and Fort 
William one carpenter and 2 cooks. Destined 
to the Port Arthur zone in addition was one 
hotel chef, travelling from -Toronto. 

In Manitoba 116 persons availed themselves 
of the reduced transportation rate during 
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August, 96 of whom went to employment 
within the province, the balance representing 
an inter-provincial movement. The Winnipeg 
office was instrumental in all provincial trans- 
fers, despatching 3 farm domestics to the 
Brandon zone and 83 farm hands, 3 teamsters, 
4 painters, one cookee, one mine worker, and 
one store clerk to centres within its own zone. 
Of the 20 persons proceeding to other prov- 
inces 19 travelled on certificates secured at 
Winnipeg and included 3 farm hands, one farm 
domestic, and one cafe cook going to Port 
Arthur, one hotel waitress and one domestic 
tc Regina, and 12 farm workers to employment 
at various rural points in Saskatchewan. The 
one remaining transfer was of a farm hand 
sent from Dauphin to the Moose Jaw zone. 


Saskatchewan offices granted 86 reduced rate 
certificates during August, 84 provincial and 
2 inter-provincial. Of the former 58 were 
issued at Regina to 32 highway construction 
labourers going to Prince Albert, 3 farm hands 
and one blackmith to Saskatoon, one mill- 
wright and one housekeeper to North Battle- 
ford, 3 farm hands and one farm domestic to 
Moose Jaw, one farm hand to Yorkton, one 
janitor, one farm worker, and one housekeeper 
to Swift Current, and 11 farm hands and one 
domestic within the Regina zone. From Sas- 
katoon the transfers included one farm worker 
and one farm domestic proceeding to North 
Battleford, one domestic to Prince Albert, 2 
farms hands to Yorkton and 8 farm hands and 
one domestic to points within the Saskatoon 
zone. Journeying from Moose Jaw 2 sheet 
metal workers, one farm hand and one house- 
keeper were bound for Saskatoon, 2 farms 
hands for North Battleford, one farm hand for 
Prince Albert and 4 farm hands and one town 
domestic for employment within the Moose 
Jaw zone. Of the two persons travelling out- 
side the province one, a farm hand, was 
despatched from Moose Jaw to Lethbridge 
and one, a domestic, was conveyed from 
Regina to Winnipeg. 

Workers benefiting by the reduced trans- 
portation rate in Alberta during August were 
110 in number, 99 of whom went to provincial 
employment and 11 to centres outside. Within 
the province the Edmonton office transferred 
5 farm hands to Drumheller, one farm hand 
each to Calgary and Medicine Hat, and 65 
farm hands, 6 farm housekeepers, 2 carpen- 
ters, 5 highway construction workers, one 
miner, 2 bushmen, 3 housekeepers, 2 hotel 
workers, one engineer, one cook and one 
waitress within the Edmonton zone. From 
Calgary, in addition, 2 harvesters were carried 
at the reduced rate to Edmonton and one 
farm hand to Drumheller. The movement 
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outside the province was of agricultural 
workers travelling from Edmonton, 9 of whom 
went to the Saskatoon zone and 2 to North 
Battleford. 

Reduced rate certificates were granted by 
British Columbia offices during August to 16 
persons, 15 of whom were bound for employ- 
ment within the province. All of these 
secured their certificates for reduced trans- 
portation at Vancouver, from which point one 
farm hand, one mine worker, and 2 farm 
housekeepers proceeded to Penticton, one hotel 
cook to Vernon, one flunkey and one cook to 


Revelstoke and 4 bush workers, 3 mine 
workers and one farm hand to centres within 
the Vancouver zone. The one transfer outside 
the province was of an engineer travelling 
from Nelson to Calgary. 

Of the 403 workers who profited by the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transportation rate 
during August 209 travelled by the Canadian 
National Railways, 176 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 10 by the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario Railway, 5 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway and 3 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During August, 1931 


There was a seasonal decline in the value 
of the building permits issued during August, 
1931, as compared with July, while in com- 
parison with August last year, there was also 
a considerable reduction; during the month 
under review, the 61 co-operating centres 
authorized building estimated to cost $8,224,- 
074, as compared with $10,879,505 in July, 
1931, and $14,029,564 in August, 1930. There 
was, therefore, a decrease of 24-4 per cent in 
the first comparison, and of 41:4 per cent in 
the second. The aggregate value of the build- 
ing authorized in the first eight months of this 


year, viz., $76,575,853, was lower than in 1930, 
and also than in most years of the record. 
In considering these data, however, it should 
be noted that there has also been a very sig- 
nificant decline in wholesale costs of build- 
ing materials, the Bureau’s index, based on 
the 1926 average as 100, having fallen from 
156-3 in the first eight months of 1920, to 
83-4 in the period, January-August, 1931. 
Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
showing that they had issued about 1,000 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost nearly 
$3,900,000, and over 2,000 permits for other 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 








Cities August, July, August, 
1931 1931 1930 

$ $ $ 

Prince Ed. Island. . - - Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 326,365] . 299,123 784,075 
Ol lifes tice ove sss 274,865 276,895 653,700 
New Glasgow....... 350 13,995 81,450 
RSy.CNGYy do sacnienim eee 51,150 8,233 48 ,925 
New Br. nswick..... 170,670 91,635 63 ,027 

Fredericton......... 43 ,950 2,475 Nil 
SMMgnCuON, 2.0 hss 32,335 69 ,830 35 ,932 
*Saint John’. ....<00 94,385 19,330 27,095 
QR CeO kann csaeece 2,540,638 3,982,387 3,724,665 

*Montreal—*Maison- 

BOUV Gris deters ers-sle.ose 2,092,943 3,652,015 2,611,050 
EQUCDOG, asst tsice sie 251,960 205 ,687 558 ,974 
Shawinigan Falls... 8,76) 600 15, 180 
*Sherbrooke......... 85,400 18,000 113,600 
*Three Rivers....... 28,025 6,350 21,950 
*Westmount......... 73,550 99,705 403 ,911 
On tarloye se. denes nese 3,473,709 4,879,170 5,776,333 
Belleville........... 9,600 21,735 18,750 
*Brantford.. 6,912 18,384 42,101 
Chatham.. 8,500 5,500 9,517 
*Fort Willia 10,250 38 ,450 217,725 
Galtsesees. 19,070 15,505 72,669 
*Guelph..... Meals 19,458 15 , 686 29,350 
SHamiltons.ch eee «ei 253 ,500 878,700 490,750 
SKingstOnye cas creer: 28,810 49,817 355 ,084 
SKitehener.wecaaeeie 56,935 41,599 278,799 
(A Royo hes eenecoremene 236,950 109 ,920 385,620 
Niagara Falls....... 6,487 5,815 30,065 
OsHAWavec meen enacts 20,505 1,860 20,435 
SO) ETA WS wo wisisisreteis merece 165,655 440,505 136,140 
Owen Sound........ 5,000 15,000 15,200 
*Peterborough....... 20,338 19,536 14,720 
*Port Arthur......... 17,761 24,255 731,419 
SStratiord®..aces +: 6,649 10,515 76 ,803 
*St. Catharines...... 32,440 28,117 23,192 
*St. Thomas......... 1,790 12,140 2,210 

















Cities August, July, August, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 

SAYBIAS, cosa’. aidaue 11,503 20,390 39,916 
Sault Ste. Marie... 201,345 18 , 638 258 ,350 
STOrOnto eat aiteiseels 1,834,752 2,445,215 1,494,796 

York and East 
York Townships. 460,777 560,675 479 ,080 
Weelland siarieve nies cier 12,990 28,420 9,585 
SWInGSOP. cue ntneuyy 11,235 29,135 414,286 
East Windsor..... 2,100 1,350 8,800 
Riverside,........ 3,280 10,400 19,125 
Sandwich......... 3,150 1,400 1,250 
Walkerville....... Nil 1,000 88,000 
Woodstock.......... 5,967 9,508 17,596 
Manitoba............ 253 ,582 347,400 782,690 
SBrandons.geceats srs 3,752 4,200 7,260 
St. Boniface......... 21,680 17,050 5,380 
*Winnlpeg!s...00 868 0 228,150 326,150 770,050 
Saskatchewan....... 177,780 166,910 1,354,332 
*Moose Jaw.........- 2,610 485 364,440 
Wag TAL Uherattescmtare,vects 64,095 66,985 185 ,052 
*Saskatoon.......... 111,075 99 ,440 804,840 
| Albertave: sccsgse owas 580, 904 295 ,053 495 ,284 
*Caleary..aambees riven 208 , 154 158,811 233 ,039 
| *Hdmonton.......... 342,840 115,965 176,275 
Lethbridge......... 14,520 19,442 84,325 
Medicine Hat....... 20,390 835 1,645 
British Columbia 700,426 817,827 1,049,158 
Kamloops.........- 4,983 8,215 5,825 
INSNAINIOG a jashroere tie = 1,175 950 75 
*New Westminster... 26,050 56,000 50,750 
Prince Rupert....... 16,000 39 ,455 11,875 
*Vancouver.......... 571,530 660,910 834,691 
North Vancouver... 7,580 6,740 21,975 
S Victoria, seme > 73,108 45,557 123,967 
Total—61 Cities.... 8,224,074] 10,879,505) 14,029,564 
*Total—35 Cities.... 7,314,412) 10,052,552) 12,713,496 

| 
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buildings valued at more than $3,900,000. 
During July, authority was granted for the 
erection of some 1,000 dwellings and 2,600 
other buildings, estimated at about $4,300,000 
and $6,300,000 and $6,800,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta reported gains as compared with 
July, 1931, that of $285,851, or 97-9 per. cent 
in Alberta being most noteworthy. Of the 
reductions elsewhere indicated, that of $1,441,- 
749 or 386-2 per cent in Quebec was greatest. 

New Brunswick and Alberta reported a 
higher aggregate of building permits issued 
than in August last year, there being increases 
of 170-8 per cent and 17-3 per cent, respect- 
ively, in those provinces, as compared with 
August,, 1930. Declines in this comparison 
were recorded in the remaining provinces, 
that of $2,302,624 or 39-9 per cent in Ontario 
being most pronounced. 

Of the larger cities, Toronto showed im- 
provement as compared with August, 1930, 
but the total was smaller than in July, 1931, 
while Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver re- 
ported decreases in both comparisons. Of the 
other centres, Sydney, Fredericton, Saint John, 
Three Rivers, Oshawa, Peterborough, St. 
Catharines, Sandwich, St. Boniface, Edmon- 
ton, Medicine Hat and Nanaimo registered 
gains in both comparisons. 


Cumulative Record for First Hight Months, 
1920-31—The following table gives the value 
of the building authorized by 61 cities during 
August and in the first eight months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 
100. The average index numbers of wholesale 
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prices of building materials in the first eight 
months of the years since 1920 are also given 
(average 1926=100). 




















Average 
Indexes of 
Indexes wholesale 
Value of Value of of value prices of 
permits permits of permits building - 
Year issued in issued in issued in |materials in 
August first eight | first eight | first eight 
months months months 
(1920=100) | (1926 aver- 
age=100) : 
$ $ 
8,224,074] 76,575,853 88-7 83-4 
14,029,564] 115,268,330 133-6 93 +4 
21,582,221] 168,894,072 195-7 99-6 
17,448,542} 145,247,485 168-3 97-5 
29,478,378] 126,690, 292 146-8 96-8 
11,672,599} 109,211,942 126-5 101-7 
9,511,008) 88,223.328 102-2 104-3 
9,406,733} 81,762,083 94-7 109-1 
11,425,031) 97,551,074 113-0 111-7 
18,158,932) 105,181,416 121-9 108-4 
10,928,039} 77,665,614 90-0 128-6 
10,805,846} 86,303,601 100-0 156-3 





The aggregate for the first eight moths of 
this year was 33-6 per cent lower than in 1980, 
and was also lower than the average of $109,- 
272,658 recorded in the eleven years, 1920-1930, 
while the average index number of wholesale 
prices of building materials was much lower 
than in any other year of this record. During 
August, the index of wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials stood at 82-1, compared with 
87-8 in August, 1930. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
building permits issued by 61 cities during 
July and August, 1931, and August, 1930. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked by asterisks. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 

and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing :the employment situation during 
August, 1931, is reproduced below. The 
following report on unemployment condi- 
tions in the United States is based on the 
statistics published by the United States 
Department of Labour, showing the recent 
trend of employment throughout the country. 
The employment situation in the United 
States is further indicated by unemployment 
percentages based on statistics compiled each 
month by the American Federation of Labor, 


the source of these statistics being returns 
obtained from the trade union locals in 24 
representative cities. Summary figures for 
August, 1931, and previous months are repro- 
duced below. 

Great Britain 

Employment during August showed a 
further decline in a number of important in- 
dustries, but this was offset to a large extent 
by an improvement in coal mining. The net 
decline, in industry as a whole, was therefore 
small, 

A decline occurred in the brick and tile, 
glass, iron and steel, tinplate and motor 
vehicle industries, in shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing, in the textile trades except linen, 
jute and hosiery, in the clothing and distribu- 
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tive trades, and in building and public works 
contracting. 

There was some improvement, however, in 
coal mining, in jute manufacture, and in the 
boot and shoe industry. 

Employment showed little net change in 
any of the administrative divisions; it re- 
mained moderate in London and the Southern 
areas, and very bad in all other areas. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,400,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at August 
24, 1931 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed), was 22-7, 
as compared with 22-6 at July 27, 1981, and 
with 17-1 at August 25, 1930. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at August 24, 1931, was 
17:3, as compared with 16-7 at July 27, 1931; 
while the percentage temporarily stopped was 
5:4, as compared with 5-9. For males alone 
the percentage at August 24, 1931, was 23-7, 
and for females 20-0; at July 27, 1931, the 
corresponding percentages were 23-8 and 19:5. 


At August 24, 1931, the numbers of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain were 1,958,295 wholly un- 
employed, 661,829 temporarily stopped, and 
113,558 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 2,733,782. This was 20,432 more 
than a month before, and 694,080 more than 
a year before. The total included 1,986,268 
men, 75,908 boys, 610,729 women, and 60,877 
girls. 

The 1,958,395 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,310,690 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions condition for the receipt 
of unemployment benefit; 539,390 insured per- 
sons who had paid less than 30 contributions 
during the preceding two years; and 108,320 
uninsured persons. The wholly unemployed 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,774,734, in- 
cluded 257,245 men, 6,191 boys, 56,443 women 
and 3,200 girls, who had been on the Register 
for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Register of 


Employment Exchanges at August 24, 1931, 


was 2,805,416, and at August 31, 1931, it was 
2,833,722. 
United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labour reports the changes in 
employment and pay-roll totals in August, 
1931, as compared with July, based on returns 
made by 46,917 establishments in 15 major 
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industrial groups, having in August 4,583,275 
employees, whose combined earnings in one 
week were $105,527,491. 

The combined total of these 15 industrial 
groups shows a decrease of 0:3 per cent in 
employment from July to August and a de- 
crease of 1-1 per cent in earnings. 

Increased employment in August was shown 
in 3 of the 15 industrial groups: Anthracite 
mining, 3-4 per cent; bituminous coal mining, 
0-8 per cent; and canning and preserving, 39:8 
per cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in each 
of the remaining 12 groups: Manufacturing, 
0-6 per cent; metalliferous mining, 0-8 per 
cent; quarrying and non-metallic mining, 3-0 
per cent; crude petroleum producing, 4:5 per 
cent; telephone and telegraph, 0:8 per cent; 
power, light, and water, 0-8 per cent; electric- 
railroad operation, 0:9 per cent; wholesale 
trade, 0-3 per cent; retail trade, 2-5 per cent; 
hotels, 0:5 per cent; laundries, 1-7 per cent; 
and dyeing and cleaning, 5-2 per cent. 


Unemployment Percentage—Since the fall 
of 1927, the American Federation of Labor 
has compiled statistics each month which 
indicate the percentage of unemployed union 
members in 24 representative cities of the 
United States. These figures are included in 
the monthly review of industrial and economic 
conditions which is given in the Monthly 
Survey of Business, published by the Federa- 
tion. In August, 1928, the proportion of unem- 
ployed union members was 9 per cent; in 
August, 1929, 9 per cent; in August, 1930, 22 
per cent; in August, 1931, 18-4 per cent. The 
percentages since the beginning of 1931 are 
as follows: January, 19:8; February, 19; 
March, 18:1; April, 17:7; May, 17-1; June, 
18-2; July, 18-8; August, 18-4. 

According to an estimate by the American 
Federation of Labor, approximately 5,100,000 
wage earners were unemployed in the United 
States during August. 





The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
undertaken an inquiry into the household and 
persona] expenditures of representative groups 
of Dominion civil servants, this information 
being desired by the Commission now engaged 
in investigating the salaries and wages paid 
to government employees (Labour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 619). It is pointed out that 
no such information now exists in regard to 
any class of workers in Canada, and that the 
results of the inquiry may have general 
statistical value. Individual civil servants will 
be asked to fill forms giving details of their 
expenditures under the headings of clothing, 
food, rent, fuel, etc. 
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FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR MANITOBA, 1931-1932 


NDER the provisions of Section 10 of 
Chapter 69, Consolidated Amendments, 
1924, being “An Act to Establish and Protect 
the Wages of Workmen Employed on Public 
Works,” the Minister of Public Works of 
Manitoba has approved of the rate per hour 
and working hours set forth in the following 
schedule, as the minimum rate per hour pay- 
able to any employee engaged in the respec- 
tive trades, and the maximum number of 
hours during which an employee engaged in 
the respective trades shall be required to work. 
The schedule will apply and be effective from 
September 14, 1931, until April 30, 1932, or 
until such times as another order may be 
made by the said Minister of Public Works. 
The previous schedule for Winnipeg, effective 
from May 1, 1930, until April 30, 1931, was 
given in the Lasour GazertTe, June, 1930, page 
lige 
As compared with last year’s schedule, de- 
creases appear in the rates of wages of the 
following classes of labour:— 


In Winnipeg and _ District:—Asbestos 
workers, journeymen from 95 to 85 cents; 
improvers 75 to 70 cents; bricklayers from 
$1.45 to $1.85; carpenters from $1.10 to $1; 
electrical workers from $1.10 to $1; marble 
setters from $1.40 to $1.30; mosaic and tile 
setters from $1.35 to $1.25; engineers in charge 
of machines of three drums or more, from 
$1.20 to $1.10; engineers in charge of double- 
drum machines, from $1.10 to $1; engineers 
in charge of single-drum machines, from $1.05 
to $1; firemen from 75 to 70 cents; painters 
from 95 to 85 cents; sheet metal workers 
from 90 to 85 cents; stone cutters from $1.25 
to $1.15. 


In the rest of the Province of Manitoba 
(exclusive of Winnipeg) :—Asbestos workers, 
journeymen from 90 to 80 cents; improvers 
from 75 to 70 cents; bricklayers, from $1.35 to 
$1.25; carpenters from $1 to 90 cents; electrical 
workers from $1 to 90 cents; marble setters, 
from $1.30 to $1.20; mosaic and tile setters, 
from $1.25 to $1.15; engineeers in charge of 
machines of three drums or more, from $1.10 
to $1; engineers in charge of double-drum 
machines, from $1 to 90 cents; engineers in 
charge of single-drum machines, from 95 to 
90 cents; painters from 85 to 80 cents: 
plumbers, from $1.124 to $1.05; sheet metal 
workers from 80 to 75 cents and stonecutters, 
from $1.10 to $1. 


Fair Wage Schedule for Winnipeg 


The following schedule will apply to the 
City of Winnipeg and a radius of thirty miles 
therefrom :— 














Trades Rate Hours 
per hour per week 
$s) cts: 
1. Asbestos workers— 
(a) Journeymen.............. 0 85 44 
(6) First class improvers..... 0 70 44 
2. Asphalters— 
(6) Fimishors: 2. as tccace sc coe 0 65 44 
(6) Men engaged preparing, 
mixing and heating material 0 50 50 
So blacksmiths snesecne sce ese ore 0 75 44 
¥4 SBIicklayerseseheaeeeeee eee 1 35 44 
(b) Helpers— 
1. Mixing and tempering mor- 
CATR She ay os /stcloeore Lptaes. 4 0 55 50 
2. Attending bricklayer on or 
ac scaflolden et eee anton 0 50 50 
5. Bridge and structural steel and 
ITOW GW OLKErs seco wesc 0 90 44 
“6% Carpenters: os... oarnariees on 1 00 44 
bi) Helpers 15-40.8 «dk cae ct 0 50 50 
7. Cement finishers.............. 0 70 50 
8. Electrical workers, inside wire- 
men—licensed journeymen.... 1 00 44 
9. Labourers— 
(a) Skilled — comprising the 
following: placing or assist- 
ing mechanics in placing face 
brick, cut stone, architec- 
tural terra cotta, marble 
(veal or imitation), roofing 
slate, plaster castings, orna- 
mental bronze and iron, in- 
terior joinery, laying drain 
tiles, mixing concrete by 
machinery, puddling con 
crete in forms or levelling 
and finishing in slabs, bend- 
ing and placing reinforcing 
material, movable scafiold- 
ing and runways............ 0 50 50 
(GC) WUnskilled te jis aeceen 0 40 54 
10. Lathers (metal, wood)— 
(a) Metal lathers............. 1 00 44 
(b) Wood lathers............. 0 90 44 
7 Marbleisettersin. <ceie secu: 1 30 44 
(G) Helpers eet. os 0 55 50 
*12. Mosaic and tile setters........ 1 25; 44 
(bo) Elelperse: ses. sae ee 0 55 50 
13. Operating engineers on con- 
struction— 
(a) Engineers in charge of 
machines of three or more 
EWI. «donc ce eet ecsna eee 1 10 50 
(6) Engineers in charge of 
double-drum machines,..... 1 00 50 
(c) Engineers in charge of 
single-drum machines....... 1 00 50 
(2) Giremene ee eee. 07 50 
14. Painters, decorators, paper- 
hangers, and glaziers.......... 0 85 44 
*15. Plasterers, until Jan. 1, 1932... 1 45 44 
(oy sElelperseee chee 0 55 50 
yee eat 1932 until 
DUS OR 932. ae eee 1 35 4 
26. Plumbers a ee 1 25 d 
(Subject to clause in existing 
agreement providing for a 
reduction of 10 cents per hour 
if and when such reduction 
is put into effect by agree- 
ment between employers and 
employees.) 
(O)) Ele lp ora. can sascasthreerr 0 50 50 
17. Sheet metal workers.......... 0 85 44 


*Subject to any adjustment which may be necessary should 
an agreement between the employees and employers be 
effected prior to May 1, 1932. 
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Trade Rate Hours Trade Rate Hours 
per hour | per week per hour | per week 
$ cts $ cts. 
*18. Steamfitters........ ace eae 1) 25 44 8. Electrical workers; inside wire- 
(Subject to clause in existing  men—licensed journeymen.... 0 90 44 
agreement providing for a 9. Labourers— 
reduction of 10 cents per hour (a) Skilled — comprising the 
if and when such reduction following: placing or assist- 
is put into effect by agree- ing mechanics in the placing 
ment between employers of face brick, cut stone, 
and employees.) architectural terra cotta, 
ke (Os Helpers sa asse nik Saajes hers 0 50 50 marble (real or imitation), 
19. Stonecutters— roofing slate, plaster cast- 
, JourneyMEN. .......00.5000055 1 15 44 ings, ornamental bronze or 
20. Stonemasons..,.............-. 1 35 44 iron, interior joinery, laying 
(6) Helpers— ; drain tiles, mixing concrete 
1. Mixing and tempering by machinery, puddling con- 
INOMAE Sasa - hs) aie) ee 0 55 50 crete in forms or levelling 
2. Attending stonemasons on and finishing in slabs, bend- 
or atiscafiold: 4. Jo..6 2568 0 50 50 ing and placing reinforcing 
Pare t CAINSLOPAL .5.\ck/e, acts sree Hosen 0 50 60 material, movable scaffold- 
22. Terrazzo workers— ing and runways............. 0 45 50 
fa: MGavers.- San ie-gaaeien aa 0 723 44 (b) Labourers on buildings... . 0 40 50 
GO MElelnors--- tees cae cies 0 55 50 (ie) Unskilled ts... 3..tecdesccar 0 35 ae 
10. Lathers (metal, wood)— 
f ; ro per a ate a actsfecs 0 95 44 
. : ood lathers. eae 0 85 44 
Fair Wage Schedule for the Province of *11. Marble setters........ ee 1 20 ag) 
Manitoba (Exclusive of Winnipeg.) (0) Helpers iain ttl. seine. 0 50 50 
F R *12. Mosaic and tile setters........ 115 44 
The following schedule applies to any | (b) Helpers................... 0 50 50 
portion of the Province of Manitoba, and a i per nting one neers Coa t 
radius of thirty miles therefrom, effective from (a) Bagneors iB charge of 
September 14, 1931, to April 30, 1932. Gras OMe ee. ae | Uee F 00 50 
———————————————————————— (b) Engineers in charge of 
double drum machines...... 0 90 50 
Trade Rate Hours (c) Engineers in charge of 
per hour per week single drum machines....... 0 90 50 
—— (a) PWiremen Wenders s oacccn 0 65 50 
$» Sets: 14. Painters, decorators, paper- 
1. Asbestos workers— hangers and glaziers.......... 0 80 44 
(a) Journeymen.............. 0 80 44 *15. Plasterers, until Jan, 1, 1932... 1 35 44 
(b) First class improvers..... 0 70 44 (2) Helpers}. .Peacrtaaacs- 0 50 50 
2. Asphalters— From January 1, 1932 until 
(a) Pimishers.¥ sek. > bese oe 0 65 44 ApriliZO P1329. seis «5 eeoie 1 25 44 
(b) Men engaged preparing, *165(Plumbersisté, . asics <i 1 05 44 
mixing and heating material 0 50 50 (b) SElolpers.adcsecsoerecepree 0 45 50 
BS IACKSINILHAY. 5. </5 siwloleicreiets a oot 0 75 44 17. Sheet metal workers.......... 0 75 44 
BrP ESTICKIGY OLB. ctcineicieinic Geir Sores 1 25 44 *18, Steamfittors. 2.0.2 .0.onsecsmes 1 05 44 
(b) Helpers— (6), Helpers.,.2cntee pices siactsts.: 0 45 50 
1. Mixing and tempering *19. Stone cutters— 
IMOTbar: Ase ds ald vastness 0 50 50 JOULNEYVMEN se «ojs1.ajs2:6 suisse 37 1 00 44 
2. Attending bricklayer on 20. Stonemasons...........--.+++- 1 25 44 
CE BtiACALOM pon. tdesteo 0 40 50 (b) Helpers— 
5. Bridge and structural steel and 1. Mixing and tempering 
LON WOLKOIB. \45 6s > ve vicleleci- 0 90 44 IMOL CAT ss eh Ais eeteteletelareists 0 50 50 
puCarpenters}Ayeeias sas va tortiaess 0 90 44 2. Attending stonemasons on 
(0) tel pore. sgt tele = stele < 0 40 50 or at scaffold............- 0 40 50 
(c) Carpenters on hydro elec- 21. Terrazzo workers— 
tric development........... 0 85 * UL NGOY CLB mtr eteiiet ols tierais/sictets 0 724 44 
7. Cement finishers.............- 0 70 50 (6) Wlelpersts nee. se ceeht. nelle 0 50 50 





*Subject to any adjustment which may be necessary 
should an agreement between the employees and employers 
be effected prior to May 1, 1932. 





Norr.—All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country 
to work on buildings shall be paid the city schedule, excepting 


where other agreements for specific work are in effect. 


Proposed Economic Congress in United States 


A proposal to establish a National Econ- 
omic Congress in the United States was 
recently submitted to American industry by 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Many of the 
major industries were later reported to be in 
favour of establishing such a congress, which 
would be composed of representatives of all 
existing forms of industrial organization and 
would estimate economic and industrial fac- 
tors and draw up a plan for co-ordinating in- 
dustrial activities for a definite period. Simul- 
taneously with Mr. Woll’s proposal, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce sent out 

34559—6 


a questionnaire seeking to ascertain the views 
of American business leaders as to the feasi- 
bility of setting up a permanent council to 
formulate a plan for regulating employment 
and business. The questionnaire, which con- 
tains nine questions, was sent to about 200. 
trade association leaders; it asked inter ala 
whether the recipient considered that a plan- 
ning council should be set up by a purely 
governmental authority or through the co- 
operation of Congress and business men, or 
by business men alone, and whether labour, 
agriculture, consumers, etc., should be repre- 
sented. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ae Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which: include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


Reference was made in the Lasour Gazerts, 
June, 1980, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1980. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall “be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 


(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any othcr 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as 
current from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the char- 
acter or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged; provided that 
wages shall in all cases be such as are 
fair and reasonable; 


(6) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equiy- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated, 


The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions as to current and fair and reasonable 
rates of wages and as to the application of the 
eight-hour day. 


With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 


April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above- 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 


1. Ail mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are general accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is’ carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
ior the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shail not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Tabour here- 
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under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
elass of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government. of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 


saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 


Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores, and anv 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
eurrent or fair 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade”’ in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


in both the “A” and “ B” conditions’ of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
eurrent or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
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and reasonable rate of wages . 


contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the. fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to thre 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force. for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (8)° that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department wich 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce that provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any offi- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recentiy 
executed by the Government of Canada, those 
included under the “A” groups containing 
either fair wages schedules as shown below, 
or the General Fair Wages Clause above- 
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mentioned, and those coming under the “B” 


groups containing the Fair Wage Clause 
specified in the “B” conditions, as given 
above :— 


DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


The completion of Hangar A. 3 at the Royal 
Canadian Air Force Training Station, Tren- 
ton, Onitt., including concrete apron, concrete 
floors, stuccoing and plastering, glazing, plumb- 
ing, heating and electrical work. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Quinte Construction Ltd., 
Trenton, Ont. Date of Contract, September 
17, 1931. Amount of contract, $50,960. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :—- 














Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ 1 00 8 
Bricklayers’ and masons’ helpers. . 0 45 8 
Plasterers: soctetnc sain tl nvaee: 00 8 
Carpenters..... 0 80 8 
Painters and gla: 0 65 8 
Ordinary labourers.......... ne 0 40 8 
Roofers (sheet metal).............. 0 70 8 
Roofers (tar and gravel)........... 0 60 8 
Hloctriciansyscvaeieniars «sce st +s 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 45 8 
Concrete workers............-.00: 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 45 8 
Structural iron workers............ 0 90 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 55 8 
Tracks driver pcre wetejerstosis)seteeesiclona 0 45 8 


The removal and renewal of the outer por- 
tion of York Pier, Halifax Harbour, Halifax, 
NS. Name of contractor, Mr. W. R. Morgan, 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, September 9, 
1931. Amount of contract, $8492. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


DEPARTMENT oF Pusric Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Canstruction, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at Hunt- 
ingdon, Que. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Alphonse Daris, Richmond, P.Q. Date of 
contract, September 9, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $26,000 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Cement finishers................+.- $0 75 8 
Stoneimasons!. veers sacs eects ie 1 00 8 
Stone cutters, limestone............ 0 75 8 
Stone cutters, granite.............. 1 00 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers...........- 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 
Terrazzo layorsetnice cherie «eres 1 00 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 
Plastererssa.jce ences cere nee 1 00 8 
Metal lathers......... 0 60 8 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 60 8 
Plumiborstwn. cece cette oer 0 60 8 
Steam fitters erect «seid ser caere 0 60 8 
Hlectrickanssnn suse secede siucciset 0 60 8 
Dabourersiayieceecaeeiis <i cehtiee ste: 0 35 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers....... 0 40 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 60 8 
per day 
Driver, horse and cart............. 5 00 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 6 50 8 
per week 
Motor truck drivenisecss 1 eriess 17 50 8 





Construction of a public building at Pene- 
tanguishene, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Michael H. Braden, Orillia, Ont. Date of 
Contract, September 9, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $24,975 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete finishers. .....:.5..5.0++0- $0 60 8 
Cement mixer engineer............. 0 55 8 
Stone wiAsOnT wren, cetaaepah sei ete: 1 00 8 
Stone cutters: caper see sol cake 0 90 8 
Tilelayorstenceten Gee nee 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners.... 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers.... 0 70 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel Ee 0 60 8 
MerrazzoOlsyersucn cee case tee 1 00 8 
Marble'settorsi.....te. ceases 1 00 8 
Lathers,metalion.n. cenccsees pies 0 70 8 
Plasterersih:. Sistas paeeu Bee ae 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Electricians. . Bat eee 0 70 8 
Labourersste cent scnetoe tenes 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon,.......... 0 80 8 
Steam hoist engineer..............- 0 65 8 


Construction of a public building at New 
Liskeard, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
McLartys, Harten & Wiber, Ltd., Sault St. 
Marie, Ont. Date of contract, September 4, 
1931. Amount of contract, $48,456 and unit 
prices for any additional work. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 
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Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 50 8 
Concrete finishers.................. 0 60 8 
PACONOMASONS eee eee cceee secs 1525 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 25 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 45 8 
Felt and gravel roofers............. 0 60 8 
PROITSLZO IAYETS: 6. . iciasnes cases ee 1 10 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 45 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1°25 8 
mretal laGherss.c orp lmss cae sles vee 0 75 7 
EAASLSLOIS fs te tee Wale Salsa oats 1525 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 75 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 45 8 
PMO LPICIANS Oo cede tual eitiouns, nuit 0 75 8 
Electricians’ helpers..............- 0 45 8 
BMA DOULELSE voc15 oye dcsroceycolsfers is sage 2 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 
Biotor truck Griver -eiccjsij0..685.000 0 45 8 











Supply and installation of a steam turbine 
driven generator set in Government central 
heating plant, Cliff Street, Ottawa, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The General Supply Co. of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 31, 1931. Amount of contract, $6,200. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 





tract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
BSC LELOIAUS ochre tein stne:3. a alectaia cise $0 80 8 
PAL CAINUALUCONB b creiierets siniouscieeaisia cece 1 05 8 
MAS OUT ELH cass 010 Fo suse vals’ !ojarellesiiens 0 45 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 70 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 1 00 8 
Motor truck driver................ 0 50 & 


Construction of renovations and 


repairs to 








Construction of additions and alterations to 
the public building at Stratford, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Alex. J. Schnarr, Kitchener, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 21, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $22,595 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 















Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less | not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Cement finishers................... $0 60 8 
Cement mixer engineer............. 0 55 8 
Bricklayers and masons............ 1 00 8 
Stonercutterssewcce cess esate oe 1 00 8 
Tile dayers tock sakaakee oy onsets 1 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 
Structural irorworkers............. 0 90 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 45 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 
Terrazzo layers... 20... 2.2 cie ne nnes 1 00 8 
Terrazzo layers’ helpers............ 0 45 8 
Marblesetters: vansnce. ooaccc ote a- 1 00 8 
Marble setters’ helpers............. 0 45 8 
Mathers, motaly coer. cvaceaoean 0 75 8 
Lathers’, metal, helpers............ 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 45 8 
Blectricians: ) vjysi5j.q0 aos oe ates 0 75 8 
Electricians’ helpers............... 0 45 8 
Da bourersicsescmr seve neue oe 0 40 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 65 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 0 90 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 70 8 


Construction of a sheet pile revetment wall 
at the public General Hospital at Chatham, 
Ont. Name of contractors, the Chatham 
Dredging & General Contracting Co., Ltd., 
of Chatham, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 21, 1931. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $4,237.95. <A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


















3 ata A Rates Hours of 
the public building at Barrie, Ont. Name of PendsoniclassroRlabeus of waaes lahore 
contractors, Heather & Little, Ltd., Toronto, Be net ore 

7 an 
Ont. Date of contract, August 31, 1931. __— 

\ i per per 
Amount of contract, $4,287. A fair wages cor hoe Vieee ee 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 

] CATVERTORB sca deeds dveayeas yep, $0 75 8 48 
OWS «= Tim barman sepetioeso mde canesen 0 50 8 | 48 
Labourers.... 0 40 8 48 
Blacksmiths}. aaiedescee sec ae es 0 60 8 48 
Rates Hours of Steam hoist engineer... 523 0 70 8 48 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour Pile driver engineer............... 0 70 8 48 
not less | notmore Teamsters..........000cseeeeeeee: 0 40 8 | 48 
than than 
per hour per day 
Be ech, ey aa oor $1 00 8 Waxing linoleum floors in the new Customs 
Stonecutters..........-.-.-.-.2. 00 0 90 8 Building, Toronto, Ont. Name of contractor, 
PTI CKIA VETS. oscclahe wistes 1 erefeinies oleiere « 1 00 8 , : 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 Mr, Russell E. Smith, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
Sheet metal helpers..............-. 0 45 8 
painters and glaziers............... 3 . contract, August 31, 1931. Amount of con- 

MIT CLD rate ciclo tel'so (aleve: e elshataisval 4 louayaa,a i A 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 tract, $780. A fair wages schedule was in- 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 





serted in the contract as follows:— 
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tors, Messrs. Walsh Bros., Halifax, N.S. Date 
of contract, September 23, 1931. Amount of 





















































' Rates Hours of F 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour contract, $3,985, A fair wages schedule was 
bol dose not Mare inserted in the contract as follows:— 
i pie ae Rates Hours of 
Penaeus SYA’ Trade or class of labour of mages tabu 
more 
Varnishers and polishers.......... $0 75 8 48 Bot eBS Ao 
Labourer: H : . SMUG err 0 45 8 48 S ia than than 
per | per 
< rm ; per hour | day | week 
Construction of new partitions in the Con- é y 4 a are gr tegg 
= . € nters an OANOTS: oj cigts wisiolateakete 
federation Buildings, Ottawa, Ont. Narne of Sheet metal workers ee 0 85 8 | 48 
> ; vers Sheet metal workers’ helpers..... 
See ae er Ole ee Cee Roofers, felt and gravel.......... 0 60 8 48 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Sept. Painters and glaziers............. 0 73 8 48 
28, 1931. Amount of contract $3,870.25 and lLabourers....................... sae ane 8 | 48 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was in- Driver, horse and cart........... 4 80 Croll nt 
serted in the contract as follows:— Driver, team and wagon......... sen hee a 
Motor truck driver............... 0 50 8 48 
Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour : : F 
not less App mare Construction of a pile and cribwork wharf 
ae tee and road approach at Ray’s Creek, Annapo- 
per hour | per day lis Co., N.S. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $1 25 8 Ralph and Arthur Parsons, Windsor, N.S. Date 
ic pen ete Sad SPS eae O00 : of contract, September 26, 1931. Amount of 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 70 8 contract, approximately $5,117.50. A fair wages 
ee, Mpa ee a : schedule was inserted in the contract, as fol- 
Mabourersh sec egd on aes 0 45 8 lows:— 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 70 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 1 00 8 ‘i 
Motonitruck drivers ce. «tiveecnk 0 50 8 Rates Hoarmtor 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
Construction of an extension to the ortho- os than than 
paedic factory of the Christie Street Hospital, per | per 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. per hour | day | week 
Teagle & Son, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- ‘imbermen....................... $0 423 ae 
tract, September 25, 1931. Amount of con- Hneinemen (Chaighlsy.-. peas Be ee : i 
tract, $3,200. A fair wages schedule was in- paboureng. 1. bake 035 8 4s 
. jE Urey avaVaiaavare lene! 
serted in the contract, as follows:— Teceutee horse and oy aaieg 0 70 8 48 





= 





Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Coneréte workers.....:...:...... 0 50 8 
Concrete mixer,....... 0 50 8 
Concrete floaters. ..... 0 75 8 
Concrete finishers.........:...... 0 75 8 
Bricklayers and masons...,....... 1 35 8 
Tile layers........ 75 1 25 8 
Structural ironworkers. . : 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners.......... 3 1 10 8 
Sheet metal workers......... 1 073 8 
Sheet metal workers’ pees 0 45 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel... 0 70 8 
athers, Metall... ie oeccn. ds iise or 1 873 8 
Plastonersye. ces he tert one ae hac 1 37} 8 
Plasterers’ labourers........ ack 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 85 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 1 25 8 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 0 45 8 
Hlectricranse aes. nenat ieee he 1 25 8 
Blectricians’ helpers.........:2..... 0 45 8 
ba bourersan mse see ce e suckin 0 50 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 85 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 1 10 8 
Motor truck driver...) .......0-. 0 50 8 











Construction of repairs to the roof of the 
Post Office, Halifax; N.S. Name of contrac- 





Reconstruction of 505 lineal feet of the Gov- 
ernment wharf at Parry Sound, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Chatham Dredging and Gen- 
eral Contracting Co., Ltd.,.Chatham, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 2, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $84,000. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 














Rates Hours of | 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Steam hoist engineer............... $0 65 8 
Biremen. <b etch ate nee 0 45 8 
Concrete mixer Seer anOF «3 nee 0 55 8 
Divers. come nke Weiss oo ees Benard: sia 1 25 8 
Timbermen.......... 0 50 8 
DA DOULOTS veebncame an eOn. aiekee ed 0 40 8 
Concrete finishers................. 0 60 8 
Men, team and wagon. . WA 0 75 8 
Carpenters and) jomers:e 4a eee 0 70 8 
iBlackemithseseqee ee cercemerr me 0 60 8 
Quarnynmmenk.aenpe oni Serena eee 0 45 8 
Motor truck and driver (5 tons)... 2 50 8 
Motor truck and driver (land 2 
Ons) Aeocemce he ue ae 1 50 8 











Octossr, 1931 


Construction of repairs to wharf at Rimou- 
ski, P.Q. Name of contractors, Ludger Lemi- 
eux, Ltd., Ste. Marie, Beauce, P.Q. Date of 
contract, October 2, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $11,788. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— ; 
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Construction of alterations'to heating system, 
Government Printing Bureau, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, W. G. Edge Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 3, 1981. 
Amount of contract $8,500. <A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 














Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less | not more 
than than 
; per hour per day 
PPT IIOLINGH as ee, eee oe Maw otal occha Sia ale $0 423 8 
Carpenter. 21. BAIA e ME SA 0 55 8 
iSiagkemith << 960). saece phe: tease 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths’ helper............... 0 40 8 
Engineer (hoist)........... ae 0 50 8 
Teamster and team 0 70 8 
Labourers... )220..). 0 35 8 





Repairs to chimney of Power House, Cham- 
plain Dry Dock, Lauzon, Quebec. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Joseph Grant, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 28, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $9,445. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 

















Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
MOAT NON UGUS oig.csccserie o.cr>.5 $0 60 8 
Bricklayers...-.-..-+.-. i 00 8 
Hoist operator...........--.- 0 65 8 
Concrete mixer operator........- 0 45 8 
Pneumatic tools operator......... 0 50 8 
et ECRENIAEE Ts feta shale tievaa stats = 0 60 8 
Mortar mixers.:....5....6.....-5 0 50 8 
Ordinary labourers.......-.------- 0 40 8 
MAES Fein saya eo heaetar Teese ory aah 0 60 8 
ROODDGESEIG Bee ae pe 5 scien! ssc 7 0 75 8 
Coppersmiths’ helper.......... ! 0 45 8 
Driver, horse and cart.../......... 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon........ 0 80 8 





Construction of extension to Harbour wall 
at Oshawa, Ont. Name of contractors, T. A. 
Brown Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 23, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $34,039.09. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 

















Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Blacksmiths..::./.20.2.40sbeeore 0 60 8 
IESOMUTAAI! oo Pee fsa rete a cu niele tae 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners......-.----- 0 75 8 
Cement mixer operator........-++: 0 53 8 
Wiverss.. nce eevee sea 1 25 8 
1D sai He sotents) woe ero moee nna 0 43 8 
Steam hoist engineer......... 0 70 8 
PONG | yossiieis setrstc asi alates 0 45 8 
Habourers..s.- aoe ae nan a 0 40 8 
QuarryMan......6.2.ee eee eee eee 0 43 8 
Teamster and team........--.-+-++ 0 75 8 
TIM POLIDEN«. shi o)shis aves gies wees «+ 0 50 8 
Concrete finisher......-.....++-+-: 0 60 8 
Motor truck driver and 5 ton truck. 2 50 8 

Motor truck driver and 1 and 2 ton 

EPUGIE oe oc cvs dcoe Lune nO 1 50 8 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less | not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
BilOCtYIClANS ry og = coe hisses ae galas «Sie $0 80 8 
Steam fitters ic a. fee sickest ace 1 05 8 
Tm bourerssso i. Ace sie er aoa 0 45 8 
Motor truck driveta lnk oxo 0 50 8 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 70 8 
Driver, team and wagon,,.,....... 1 00 8 





Dredging Little Cataraqui Bay at Kingston 
Elevator Company’s Elevator, Kingston, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Russell Construction Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 14, 1931. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $66,399.16. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in this contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings for public building at Kamsack, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Office & School 
Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 14, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,128. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in this contract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings for public building at Lumsden, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Office and 
School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 14, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $978. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in the contract, 

Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the Post Office at Rodney, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The Interior Hardwood Co., 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 17, 1931. Amount of contract, $781. 
The “B” labour conditions were inserted in 
the contract. 

Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Port Credit, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Interior Hard- 
wood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 4, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $995. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Middleton, 
NS. Name of contractors, The Canadian 
Office and School Furniture Ltd., Preston, 
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Ont. Date of contract, September 14, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $1,349. The “B” labour 
conditions were inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Guniting surface of certain walls of Port 
Colborne Elevator and marine towers and 
other work connected therewith, Port Col- 
borne, Ont. Name of contractors, E. P. 
Muntz, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 28, 1931. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $11,557. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
INozzlemene. pence cee seen $1 25 8 
Assistant nozzlemen 0 60 8 
Cement gunmen..... a + 0 85 8 
Cement finisher 25 a4-5-<cck <> 42 0 70 8 
Babourertasonscee acct saeco nee 0 40 8 





Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in September, 1931, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to the regulations for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the se- 
curing of payment to the workers of fair wages, 
and the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 

Making metal dating stamps and 


type, brass crown seals, cancellers, 
etc—Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont. $ 282 97 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 

dater, etc—Pritchard-Andrews Co., 

Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 128 44 


Making up and supplying letter ‘car- 

riers’ uniforms—Wm. Scully Ltd., 

IM Ontured lan es. Gos etoumera mer eueies weet 35 36 
Mail Bag Fittings— 


F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont... .. 519 60 
John Morrow Screw & Nut ‘Co., 
Ingersoll, Ont. novels; 
Hamilton Cotton Co., | Hamilton, 
Ont. 1,293 52 
Baker Bros., Ottawa, Ont... xeuhtee 104 00 
Scales—Pritchard- Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ontumerer Seine 140 00 
Stamping Ink and Pads— 
J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont.. .. 170 45 
Pritchard-Andrews es Ltd., Ot- 
EA Wiaiga) 1G meee - 43 50 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the 

more important industrial agreements 
and schedules of wages and working con- 
ditions that have recently been received by 
the Department. Such agreements are sum- 
marized cach month in the Lasour Gazerre. 
In the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and the em- 
ployees. Verbal agreements, which are also 
included in the records, are schedules of rates 
of wages and hours of labour and other con- 
ditions of employment agreed upon between 
the parties concerned, and in effect though 
not signed. In addition to these, important 
schedules of wages are summarized, including 
civic schedules. In each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other inform- 
ation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


Regina, SASKATCHEWAN.—BREWERS OF ReGINa 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE 
Uniren Brewery, Fitour, Ceres, AND Sort 
PEE Workers oF AmMeErRIcA, Locat No. 

1 


page eement to be in effect from July 2, 1931, 
to July 2, 1933. Hither party desiring change 
to give 60 days notice prior to expiration date. 


Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. If none available, extra men may be em- 
ployed and will be granted permit cards by the 
union. No discrimination to be shown em- 
ployees for upholding union principles. The 
brewers are to give preference to union-made 
material and machinery if possible and if 
quality and price are the same. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, except on days when bottling is done 
when 9 hours will be worked and 5 hours on 
Saturdays. Engineers to work 8 hours per day, 
7 days per week with the exception of days 
when bottling is carried on when 9 hours will 
constitute a day’s work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; double time on 
Sundays and holidays. 

Wages: firemen $130 per month; truck driver 
$140; night watchman $90; machinist helper 
65 cents per hour: other classes included: 40 
cents for inexperienced men for first two 
months; 45 cents per hour for first year; 474 
cents for second and third year, 50 cents per 
hour after three years. 

If necessary to reduce staff, the men will be 
laid off in rotation in each department in a 
fair and impartial way. 

The union label will be supplied to firms 
observing the agreement. 

The union reserves the right to discuss 
grievances with the management. No strike 
or lockout to occur until a dispute has been 
referred to an arbitration board consisting of 
three members of each party and a neutral 
chairman chosen by them. 
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Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MontTrEAL, QueEsBec.—CrerTAIN Har  Manv- 
FACTURERS AND THE CLoTH Hart, Cap AND 
MILLINERY Workers’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locat No. 49. 


This agreement was signed by certain em- 
ployers and verbally accepted by others, fol- 
lowing the strike reported in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, September, page 977. 


Agreement to be in effect from August, 1931, 
to August 15, 1932 and for another year unless 
notice of change is given by either party thirty 
days before August 15, 1932. 

Only union members to be employed and they 
will be employed through the union. The firm 
will not give out any work to be made in a 
non-union shop. 

Hours: 44 per week. 


Except for the trial period, workers are to 
be paid by the week. The minimum wage for 
a qualified worker in the blocking department 
will be $40 per week. At the beginning of 
each season a committee of the union will meet 
representatives of the firm to adjust wages of 
employ »*s whose work has entitled them to such 
an adjustment. 


When there is not sufficient work for full 
time, the available work will be equally and 
impartially divided among all workers of the 
shop. the division of work to be arranged 
between the firm and the shop committee. 


If the union is unable to supply sufficient 
help, non-union workers may be employed, but 
they inust join the union unless they are en- 
gaged during the busy season only. 


One week’s notice of leaving position to be 
given by union members. 

No worker to be discharged without sufficient 
cause before submitting the case to the board 
of adjustment which is to consist of an equal 
number of representatives of each party and 
an impartial chairman chosen by them. 


Toronto, Onrario—A CERTAIN CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURER AND THE AMALGAMATED 
CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


This agreement was signed _ followin the 
strike reported in the Lasour Gazerrn, August 
page 879, September page 976 and this issue 
page 1070. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 28, 
1931, to May 1. 1934, but notice of any change 
in the agreement or adjustment of the existing 
wage scale desired may be given by either party 
90 days before May 1, of any year. 


The terms are similar to those of the agree- 
ment between the Associated Clothing Manu- 
facturers and the union effective May 1, 1922 
(Lapour Gazette, August 1922, page 889) 
which has been renewed from time to time. 
This provides for: preferential union shops; 
forty four hour week; time and one-half rates 
of pay for any overtime work necessary: double 
time to be paid for work on legal holidays; ad- 
justment of all grievances through shop stewards 
and union representative with arbitration if 
not settled in three days; outside work to be 
given to contract shops employing union mem- 
bers; equal division of work among employees 
during slack seasons; regulation of hiring, dis- 
charge and absenteeism without good reason. 
A wage scale of rates for the various operations 


provides for weekly rates ranging from $16 per 
week for general help and $18 for helpers to 
$36-$38 for cutters. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—THE MASON AND GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS AND THE GENERAL CON- 
TRACTORS’ SECTIONS OF THE Butrupers’ Ex- 
CHANGE AND THE BRICKLAYERS, Masons 
AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
America, Locat No. 2 (BRICKLAYERS) AND 
No. 26 (STONEMASONS). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 8, 
1931, to December 31, 1932. If any change is 
desired, seventy days notice must be given be- 
fore December 31, 1932 and a new agreement 
made before December 1, 1932. If no agree- 
ment is reached by that date, the union is to 
send for an official representative of the Inter- 
national Union executive board to negotiate a 
settlement. 


No member of Local No. 2 will work for any- 
one who employs non-union stonemasons and no 
member of Local No. 26 will work for anyone 
employing non-union bricklayers. 


Union members will not work for employers 
laying brick by the thousand or stone by the 
toise or on a piece work basis. Employers to 
notify union for men required. 


Hours: 8 per day or night. 


Overtime: time and one-half; 
holidays, double time. 


Wages: bricklayers and stonemasons $1.10 
per hour and no union member will work for 
any employer for less. 


Wages for apprentices: from 25 cents per 
hour for first year to 60 cents during fourth 
year. 

Not more than two members of a firm will 
be permitted to lay brick. Any union member 
desiring to engage in contracting or sub-con- 
tracting must resign his union membership. 


No strike until matter in dispute is brought 
before the joint arbitration committee. No 
sympathetic strike except under direct authority 
of the international union. 

A joint arbitration committee consisting of 
three members from Locals 2 and 26 (com- 
bined) and three members of the employers to 
be appointed and to meet whenever required. 


Sundays and 


VANCOUVER, B.C—VANCOUVER FLOORLAYING 
CONTRACTORS AND THE UnitTep BrorHer- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, Loca 
No. 1875 (FLOORLAYERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, September, 1930, page 1092 and 
October, 1929, page 1162, with the following ex- 
ception: 

No union member will be allowed to work on 
floors for any contractor who is not a member 
of the Master Floorlayers Association of Van- 
couver except with the written consent of both 
parties to the agreement. 

The hours and wages are unchanged, that is 
40 hours per week except during December and 
January when it is 35 hours- per week. The 
wages for journeymen floorlayers and scrapers 
$1.124 per hour, finishers $1.10. 
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Vancouver, B.C—CrERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE UNtrep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
SreaMFIrrers, Locat, No. 170. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 1931, 
to June 30, 1932. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre 
viously in effect and summarized in the Lapour 
GAZETTE, March, 1930, page 327, and October, 
OD 7a with the following exceptions: 

Overtime: the rate of payment for overtime 
is changed from double time to time and one- 
half. 

Wages: $9 for an 8-hour day (The rate in 
effect previously was $10). On all work figured 
before July 1, 1931, $1 per day extra will be 
paid to the local union. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 
Vancouver, B.C.—CrrtaIn SHIPBUILDING Com- 
PANIES AND OTHER FirMs Encacep IN Sup 
REPAIRS AND THE BOILERMAKERS AND_IRON 
SHIPBUILDERS’ UNIonN oF Canapa, Loca 
No: 1; 
This agreement which came into effect May 
15, 1929 to continue until May 15, 1930 and 


Reductions in Wages 


Reductions in wages were announced during 
September by various large employers of 
labour in the United States, to become effec- 
tive on October 1, as follows:— 

United States Steel Corporation, employing 
220,000 workers, 10 per cent reduction; 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 50,000 workers, 
10 per cent reduction; 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, 10 
per cent reduction; 

General Motors Corporation, 10 to 20 per 
cent reduction for salaried employees, workers 
on an hourly wage basis not affected; 

United States Rubber Company, a 5-day 
working schedule involving a reduction in the 
earnings of 25,000 employees of about 9 per 
cent, the hourly scale remaining as before; 

American Smelting and Refining Company, 
10 per cent reduction; ; 
10 per 


Utah Copper Company, cent re- 
duction; 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 10 per 


cent reduction; 

General Refractories Company, 
reduction; 

Jones and Laughlin Steel Company, about 
20,000 workers, 10 per cent reduction: 


10 per cent 
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thereafter until 30 days notice by either party 
is still in effect. 


No discrimination to be shown any employee 
belonging to the union. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 44-hour week for regular 
day work. Where two or three shifts. are 
worked, the second and third shifts to work 7 
hours and 10 minutes and will be paid for 8 


hours; a 40-hour week for second and third 
shifts. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; double time thereafter. Double time 


for work on holidays. For work under certain 
conditions work to be paid at time and one- 
quarter for regular hours. 


Wages per day: acetylene welders and 
burners $6.46, acetylene welders’ helpers $4.30; 
auglesmiths $7, anglesmiths’ helpers $5.24; 
boilermakers, chippers and caulkers, rivetters: 
shipfitters, drillers and tappers $7, ironworkers’ 
helpers $5.24: holders-on $5.92; punch and 
shearmen $5.94; passer boys $3.20; reamers and 
countersinkers $5.50. rivet heaters $5.30, frame 
bender helpers $5.62, drilling out rivets $5.92. 


in the United States 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
cent reduction; 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company (cotton 


10 per 


goods), 10 per cent reductions in salaries and 


wages; and reduction in common stock 


dividend from 6 to 4 per cent; 

The salaries and wages of employees of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange, 
celving under $20 a week, were to be reduced 


except those re- 


10 per cent from October 1. 





The following statement was issued by the 
Ontario Department of Labour recently in 
reference to the control by the Provincial 
Government of the use of benzol in industry. 
“Benzol is used principally as a solvent in 
forty-five to fifty miscellaneous industrial 
occupations, and its unrestricted use creates a 
hazard which is detrimental to the health of 
industrial workers. The Factory Inspection 
Branch of the Department of Labour is re- 
quired by law to control and regulate its use 
SO as to prevent exposure to the poisonous 
vapour from this highly volatile liquid. An 
order prohibiting its use is issued only when 
conditions are such as to impair the health or 
endanger the lives of the employees.” 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1931 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


‘TSE movement in prices during the month 

was again downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was somewhat lower at 
$8.03 for September, as compared with $8.20 
for August; $10.38 for September, 19380; 
$11.64 for September, 1929; $11.15 for Sep- 
tember, 1928; $10.87 for September, 1927; 
$10.94 for September, 1926; $10.81 for Sep- 
tember, 1925; $10.28 for September, 1924; 
$10.46 for September, 1923; $10.28 for Sep- 
tember, 1922; $11.82 for September, 1921; 
$15.95 for September, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.31 for September, 1918; 
and $7.83 for September, 1914. The decline 
was due mainly to a fall in the price of pota- 
toes. There were, however, less important de- 
creases in the prices of beef, mutton, fresh and 
salt pork, bacon, lard, bread, and flour. Sea- 
sonal advances occurred in the prices of eggs 
and butter, while the prices of evaporated 
apples and prunes were also somewhat higher. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget averaged $18.06 at 
the beginning of September, as compared with 
$18.30 for August; $20.75 for September, 1930; 
$21.90 for September, 1929; $21.38 for Sep- 
tember, 1928; $21.05 for September, 1927; 
$21.15 for September, 1926; $21.02 for Sep- 
tember, 1925; $20.65 for September, 1924; 
$20.97 for September, 1923; $20.90 for Sep- 
tember, 1922; $22.37 for September, 1921; 
$26.38 for September, 1920; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $21.11 for September, 1918; 
and $14.33 for September, 1914. Fuel was 
slightly lower, due to a decrease in the price 
of wood. Little change occurred in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 
again slightly lower at 70-0 for September, as 
compared with 70-9 for August; 82-1 for Sep- 
tember, 1930; 97-8 for September, 1929; 95-4 
for September, 1928; 97-1 for September, 
1927; and 98-5 for September, 1926. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five prices quotations declined, 
forty-five advanced and three hundred and 
twenty-two were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials six of the eight main groups 
declined, one advanced and one was un- 
changed. The groups which declined were: 


the Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
due to lower prices for corn, flax, oats, wheat, 
flour, bran and shorts, which more than off- 
set higher prices for oranges, lemons and rye; 
the Animals and their Products group, due to 
reduced quotations for steers, hogs, lambs, 
beaver skins and leather, which more than off- 
set higher prices for calves, canned lobsters 
and eggs; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, due mainly to reductions in 
the prices of raw cotton, raw silk, raw wool, 
denim and certain woollen fabrics; the wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, due to lower 
prices for lumber and ground wood pulp; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products group, 
because of lower quotations for antimony, cop- 
per, lead, tin and zinc; and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group, due to lower prices for 
citric acid, copper sulphate and certain other 
chemicals. The Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group was somewhat higher, 
due mainly to increased prices for plate glass, 
gasoline, kerosene and anthracite coal. The 
Tron and its Products group was unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former because of declines in the 
prices of flour, bran, shorts, potatoes, coffee 
and silk hosiery which more than offset ad- 
vances in the prices of eggs, coal, gasoline and 
kerosene, and the latter owing to lower prices 
for lumber, wheat, flax, steers, hogs and cop- 
per, which more than offset advances in the 
prices of rye, calves, silver and plate glass. 

In the grouping according to origin raw and 
partly manufactured goods declined, mainly 
because of lower prices for wheat, oats, raw 
silk, raw cotton, steers, hogs and copper, which 
more than offset higher prices for rye, calves, 
eggs, raw jute and silver. Fully and chiefly 
manufactured goods were also lower, due 
mainly to declines in the prices of flour, bran, 
shorts, butter, cheese, leather and citric acid. 
Canadian farm products and articles of forest 
origin were lower, while articles of marine 
origin and articles of mineral origin advanced. 


NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of sixroomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
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commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the average of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each inonth from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the Lapour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Laspour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the ease of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but. still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average “prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coa! oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Laspour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of cther fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting. the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climate conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 


in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the 
expenditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufii- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerrr a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazette, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1919, quar- 
terly from 1920 to 1929 and monthly since 
January, 1980. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups gas 
and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 
With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
(Continued on page 1150) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA Nee oe 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 








family 
aT Tm ummm mmm meme essere 
Commodities |Quan-| (t) | (t) Sept.!Sept.|Sept.|/Sept.|Sey 
L pt.|Sept./Sept.| Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept. Aug .|Sept. 
tity |1900| 1905 | 1910 | 1913] 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1901 | loos 1923 | 1925 | 1926] 1927] 1928 | 1929] 1930] 193i! 1931 
. F : Cc. Cc Cc c c c c Cc. Cc Cc Cc. c c 
Beef, sirloin...| 2 Ib. | 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-6] 77.4] 81-2] 64-2] 60-4] 59-01 58-4| 60-21 63-4| 72 
t : -4] 59-0] 58-4] 60- -6| 75-2] 70-0] 57-8] 56-4 
Beef, shoulder. 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0) 29-6) 35-0) 55.4] 51-2] 35-4] 32-4] 30-8] 30-6] 32-2] 34-8] 42-6] 46-6] 42-21 30-4| 29.0 
Veal, s er} 1% | 10-0) 11-3) 12-8) 15-7] 18-0) 27-6] 28-7] 20-2] 18-4] 18-4] 18-0] 19-4 20-6] 23-6| 24-6] 22-9] 16-5] 10-5 
patton, roast...) 1% | 11-8} 12-2) 16-8] 19-1] 21-4) 36.8) 35-6] 27-1] 27-3] 27-9] 28-8] 30-2] 28-8] 30-5] 31-6] 29-4| 26-0] 24-1 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5} 20-8) 39-3] 41-5] 33-3] 31-1) 27-2] 29-3] 31-4] 28-4] 31-21 32-6] 30-1] 24-5/ 22.3 
Po caltere 2 21-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-4] 70-0] 74-0] 59-6] 53-8) 50-6| 52-6] 57-0] 52-4] 54-81 57-2/ 54-0] 44-4 43-8 
fast... 20 f-c0i 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-7] 51-1) 58-8] 48-7] 42-5] 38-9] 40-8] 45-1] 38-5] 40-8] 41-3/ 39-8] 28-9] 28-0 
Lard, pure. 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-4) 74.0] 73-8] 48-0] 45-0] 44-8] 49-0] 49-8] 43-6] 45-0] 43-8] 41-8] 28-6] 27.6 
ges, fres 1 doz| 25-7] 30-0) 33-3) 33-7) 31-7] 55-7] 70-6| 46-3| 35-8] 38-3] 43-3] 41-4] 46-3] 46-31 47-4] 38-61 26-11 30.3 
Eggs, storage..! 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 30-1) 50-8] 64-3] 44-3] 32-4] 34-0] 39-2] 37-1] 42-9] 41-4] 41-5] 34-6] 22-11 25-7 
Male 2 iainys | 5.4t-] 36-8} 39-6) 48-0] 51-6) 50-4] 74-4] 90-6] 79-2] 69-0] 69-0) 69-0] 69-0] 70-2] 70-8] 72-6] 72-0] 63-6] 63-0 
Butter, de Ty..| 2 Ib. | 44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0] 58-0) 95-8|124-0] 79-6] 73-4] 72-8] 77-4] 74-6] 78-6] 82-6] 83-6| 66-2] 47-2| 47-2 
nya eae 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 33-8] 52-8) 68-4] 47-3] 42-8] 41-4] 44-9] 40-9] 44-1] 45-9] 46-0] 36-4] 27-01 27-2 
Shee old...) 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-1) 33-3] 40-8] 36-4] 30-7/§31-2|§31 -8] §31 -2| $31 -2] §33-2]§33-21§31-11§22-9|§23-0 
eese, new...! J “ | 14-6] 15-7| 17-5] 19-1] 20-1] 31-0] 38-8] 32-5] 26-6/§31-2/§31 -8) §31 -2/§31 -2) §33 -2| §33-21§31 -1/§22-91423-0 
at oe 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5] 66-0] 61-5] 66-0/117-0]145-5/121 -5|103-5|102-0|118-5|114-0|117-0]115-5]118-5|111-0) 93-0] 91-6 
ae family..} 10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 38-0} 68-0] 83-0] 64-0] 48-0]$44-0]§57-0|§54-0|§54 -0| $51 -0| §54 -0| §46-0]§32-0) §31-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22-0] 24-5] 40-0 44-0 31-0] 28-0] 27-5} 30-5] 29-0] 31-5] 31-5 32-0 30-5] 25-0) 25-0 
Rico... 2 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2] 23-8] 33-4] 19-0] 18-6|§20-4]§22-0]|§21-8] §21 -4] §20-8] §20-81§20 -2) §18-2/§18-2 
a picked...... 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-4] 33-8] 23-6] 17-2] 17-8] 17-6] 16-8] 15-6] 16-0] 18-4] 23-8] 18-6] 11-8] 11-8 
pited-...-.5+- 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7| 11-5] 12-0] 13-7] 23-2] 29-5] 20-7] 25-0] 19-6} 20-5] 19-81 19-0] 21-7| 21-5} 20-0} 16-91 17-3 
jum size..... 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 13-2] 18-3] 27-2] 18-0] 20-1] 18-4] 15-9] 15-8] 14-7] 13-6] 14-2] 15-2] 11-8] 12-2 
jugar, granu- 


dated ..4- sta 4 “ | 21-6) 22-0] 24-0] 23-6) 29-6] 47-2] 92-4] 41-6] 36-0] 45-2] 32-8! 31-6] 32-8] 31-2] 28-4] 25-6] 24-8] 24-8 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8! 10-8) 11-0] 13-6] 21-8] 43-8] 19-8] 17-0] 21-6] 15-6] 15-0] 15-6] 15-0] 13-6] 12-4] 12-0] 12-0 














Tea, black. a6 8-2) 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-9] 15-2] 15-5] 13-7] 14-2/§17-0]§18-0]§18-0]§17- 5 §17- 3 §17-6]§14-8]§13-7|§13-6 
Tea, green..... te 8-7} 8-7} 9-1] 9-3) 9-8] 14-5] 17-1] 15-0} 15-6/§17-0]§18-0]§18-0]§17-8/§17-8]§17-6]§14-8 §13-7/§13-6 
Coffee. 4.925 bd 8-6) 8-8) 8-9] 9-4) 10-1] 11-4] 15-6] 13-7] 13-3] 13-4] 15-4] 15-3} 15-2] 15-2] 15-1] 14-0] 12-3] 12-0 
Potatoes.... 3 bag] 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0} 34-3] 70-7] 81-2] 83-4] 48-2] 66-3] 54-7] 74-4] 59-2] 49-6] 75-0] 53-9] 45-3] 32-3 
Vinegar..... Ke qt ‘7 “7 “7 8 “8 -9} 1-0) 1-0} 1-0 -9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34] 7-83/13-31)15-95/11-82/10-28/10-46/10-81/10-94/10-87)11-15/11-64/10-38] 8-20) 8-03 
CAllee | ce. 186.11 cw || Casece | Grail) Com ces ible. fim. sO. eelG.e | Cs Rll, Gs | Cees aCe 
Starch,laundry| 4 Ib.| 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 4-8] 4-9] 4-4] 4-0] 4-0] 4-2] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1] 3-9] 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 
GILG 2). te eke M46 ton| 39-5) 45-2] 48-1] 55-0) 53-5) 77-9]118-3]109-3)117-8/111-2]104-3]105-1]101-7|101-3|100-3/100-2]101-1| 99-4 
Coal, bitumin- 
OUR: cts Aoreat «© 1 381-1) 32-3) 35-0] 38-7] 37-2] 60-8) 85-6] 74-9] 75-1] 70-8! 63-2] 63-2} 63-4] 62-9] 62-8] 62-41 60-6] 60-6 


Wood, hard....| “ced. | 32-5] 35-3) 38-8] 42-5] 42-8) 72-1] 83-1] 83-2] 78-6] 79-3) 76-2] 75-7] 75-5] 75-6) 76-0] 76:5] 71-5] 71-1 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-4] 54-1] 66-2] 61-4] 59-6] 58-9) 55-6] 55-8] 55-9] 55-7| 54-4] 54-4! 53-6] 52-6 
































Coal oil....... 1 gal | 24-0} 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 23-6) 28-0} 39-2) 32-2) 31-0} 30-4] 30-3} 31-3] 31-2] 31-0] 31-0} 30-8] 28-0] 27-8 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Night". Bae |e. ae 1-50] 1-63] 1-76) 1-91) 1-89) 2-93) 3-92) 3-61) 3-62) 3-51) 3-30) 3-31) 3-28) 3-27) 3-25] 3-24) 3-15) 3-12 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Ment. 353.0525. }mo..| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05) 4-75) 4-59) 4-82) 6-45) 6-90) 6-96) 6-96) 6-88) 6-85) 6-86] 6-93) 6-98) 7-08] 6-91) 6-87 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

tiRotals. 21.5)... 2 9-37/10-50)12-79| 14-02) 14-33) 21-11/26-38 Reade 026 20-97/21-02 RA Asad © 21-38) 21-90)20-75)18-30/18-06 





Ls) 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


3 $ $ $ | $ | $ $ 3 | $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-83] 6-82) 7-29) 7-66 13-51'16-37|12- 4 10- 35 10-80} 10- a 11- 57 10-85)11-11}11-55/10-78} 8-61) 8-58 
Prince Edward Island Z ‘31 5-26] 5-81) 6-34) 6-75 11-72,14-13/10-56) 9-66) 9-35/10-03 10-43} 9-86) 9-90/10-52) 9-93) 8-36) 8-50 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-70) 13-21/15-58]11-83/10-36]10-84/10-89, 10-87) 10: 90|11-08}11-42}10-55} 8-26] 8-28 
Quebec: J. a. 4s2- 2% :..| 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-35/12-70|15-03/11-08| 9-78] 9- -84/10-13)10-20)10-09,10-35)10-61] 9-56] 7-55] 7-42 
ONTATIO® | Pests « dele 5-01] 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-77,13- 27/15 - 91)11-97|10-18)10-52,10- 68, 10-98/10-92/11-17}11-60}10-36} 8-10) 7-94 
Manitoba@.ge5).6<6.s2 5-85; 6-19) 7-46] 7-87] 8- 15) 12-86/16-65)11-42) 9-75] 9- 88|10-34|10- La )10 27)10-83)11-41) 9-75} 7-90} 7-63 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25| 8-29 13-10]16-05111-42| 9-92/10-11/10-71|10-99| 10-81] 11-29]12-02]10-26| 7-69) 7-74 
Alberta. § tesiivssre + este 6-02] 6-50} 8-00} 8-33) 8-15/13-32/15-60'11-27|10-00) 9-95/10-85) 10-68 10-62) 11-22)12-10)10-44) 8-10) 7-64 
British Columbia. ...} 6-90) 7-74] 8-32} 9-13) 9-04/14- oi 17- mes ce -59/11-37/12- i9iit- Payee O12 16)12-84)11-34] 9-16) 9-10 





tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
+tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text 
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1—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
s|%@ ae s s S 
LOCALITY ra ped alae g ie ges canaie pretest 5 | Be 
EF - F aa e a pr  a (De ea 
Sa | Bade} Sa] Bai |i gis | Ais | Bisa! | ago) aapmionans 
am = g|S=| = ue -¢ gs | Ben Zo Sob) 
S31 se] oc|ee|es| 32] 22 | 8 |=Se| 8s] ee | gs 
mal oal/ma) Sa] Pa! sa ete fr | gaa] Fae La aa 
nD a fea} wa nD > = Fy mM —Q fea} ee] 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average) ........ 28-2 | 23-0 | 20-9 | 14-5] 11-8 | 16-5 21-9| 28-0] 31-9] 53-1 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 33-3 | 26-3 | 24-8 | 18-2 | 14-4] 14-0 23-5 | 27-3] 30-3] - 52-2 
1—Sydney.......... ..| 32-4 | 25-8 | 24-6 | 19-5 | 15-9] 13 93-3 | 27-9] 29-3] 55-6 
2—-New Glasgow B17 2607 24-2") AG oD lets |e ee 25 25 28-8] 52 
—Ambherst....... Alt cevsy Pox Kcarsteyecll eed cusses adecel| atranetard | eieeaweateces 22 25 2728! 12 neers 
4;Halifax SEES TE 35-8 | 26-4] 25-6) 19 | 15-4] 15 20-8) 27-1] 30-3] 54-5 
SWENCBOT Ss cee ce Fe ee stall ehh, sfere [ade ofa Whe: afore eal cdere Ato Lie Mate A etet Sete Md. ee eee. AAs Bee Gee 25 30 32-5 45 
GU Puro e tes so seh cee eal SU eee ee te ail oda oral oties eee Ieee. devi. aes Seg ee, 21 Tae 25-1 28-7 32-8 53° 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 30:8 | 25-6 | 25-4] 17-6] 16-5] 15 |........ yi | Dil 27 30 ae 
New Brunswick (average)... ai 24-6 23 2 7 8] 13-9] 15-5] 21-7] 28-8] 22-6] 28-3] 31-7] 54-1 
= MOnOtOnit. acciee cneicels ae 2. 2 1 15's tee Teo. 2 25 21-2 27°3 27-5 51-2 
Gat. JOHN fodiens h siseicck 33-5 | 25 | 22-5 | 17 2-7 5 | 25- 3 . 
10—Fredericton............ 35-8 | 25 | 25 | 16-8 12:8 14 | oe 34.2 59.6 31d 34.2 34-2 
11—Bathurst............... 28-3 | 23-3 | 23-3 | 19-3 | 15 1S25mL eens 21:3] 21-3] -28 31:7] 55 
Quebec (average) ............ 25-6 | 22-5 | 21-5 | 13-5 | 10-3] 11-3] 22-5] 19-2| 19-4] 27-4] 29-9] 55-3 
12—Quebec......55..-.0+0- 25-8 | 24 | 20-9] 15-7] 10-4] 14 25 20-1] 21-1] 28-9] 30-9] 52 
13—Three Rivers.......... 25-4 | 20-8 | 21-7] 14-1] 10-7] 15-2] 22-8] 19-4] 19-4] 30 33-3] 57-6 
14—Sherbrooke............ Bile) O28 Sls oor 16:7] 12-7] 11 20 18 2167 ab 27 31-2] 61 
ae ae a 25 a , 25 ; 12 7 : 10 25 18 21 27-5] 30 56-7 
— sb. cinthe.. . : 1 10 10-7 17-5 17 15 29-3 31-7 52-5 
Mae ae Kh! x 28-3 24 1g 7 1 13S 7a aeeee 21 17-5] 25-6| 28-6] 54-3 
as? ines “Balke 9 20 16 18-8 | 28 28 52 
19—Montreal pe aA aR 29-1 | 24-7 | 26-1 | 13-4 | 10-2 8-9] 25-9] 20-7] 19-8] 26 28 57 
A ) Hull RR te 94-1 | 21-4 | 29-3] 14-7] 9-9 9-3 | 23-4] 99-4] | 20-2] 24-8 | 127-4) 55 
ntario (average)............ 28-8 | 23-3 | 20-7] 14-5 | 11-5] 18-1] 24-9] 23-0] 22-0] 25-8] 29-4] 52-7 
aoe Aes eee 29-7 24-3 a 14-9 a 15-8 | 22-7] 21-2] 18-7] 25-6] 20-4] 54-8 
IAG OSE Me : . . Lin alt ae ee HERDS a 7all sep 32-8| 34 | 55 
pale neon Ee ae et 29-5 | 23-7 | 21-5 | 15-4 | 10-5 14-4] 24 21-9 18-6 | 22-9] 26-4] 50 
plese ore aah fetta stalchate 24 19:3 | 21 12-7 9 17-3 99-5 23 20 97:7 31:3 54 
25—Feterborough.......... 30 | 23-1] 21 | 14-4] 10-8] 17 95-7| 93-4] 22-7] 27-6] 31-2} 50-8 
26—Oshawa.......2.-..+.0. 29-3 | 24-3 | 19-3 | 14-2] 16-3] 19-2]........ 21-7 | + 20 31-6] 33-8] 54-4 
27—Orillia. 201+... e 0s. 28-2 | 22-2 | 20-5] 15-7 | 12-5] 20-5] 28-7] 25-5] 21-2] 24-8] 28-2] 51 
ay —-Niagne Fall. Lee 30-7 24 ; 22-1 eS 13-3 17-9 25 23-3] 20 27-6 | 33:7-] 54-8 
S$. eee ees . : . 10°61 eaeeee: 24 25 95-9 | 29-4] 56-9 
30—St. Catharines...... 27-8 | 21-7 | 21-5 | 14-4] 9-8 22-7 \ 
a, é vee : : 17-4} 24-5] 23-2] 18-8] 22-7] 25-3] 48-9 
sels oe 30-3 | 24-4 | 22-4) 15-4] 13-1] 18-4] 91-8) 23-7]........ 23-9] 28-6] 51-8 
pe th er re ae 28-3 19-9 15 11-2 18-6 | 27-4 | 92:77) 25 25-4] 28-6] 53-2 
alt eee ete eee 25 1 1 18-3 24 26 28 26-1 29-4 54-5 
epee steteee eee e es 28-8 | 24 | 19-8] 13-8] 12-7| 18-2] 29 20 22-3 | 22-9] 27-8] 48-9 
AWOL Oe Oe oe ue fe a 10-8 16 | 27-5] 21-6] 28 21-6| 25:2] 49-8 
Pt Codstock:,...-..-- 2... : . -9 | 11- 18-251 e due 92-5 | 25 21-8] 25-9] 53-1 
ae Sse riselcleWiae 28-5 | 23-3 | 18-1] 13-9 | 12 20 25 D180 sheers 24-9] 29-4] 50 
ee sae | 29-6 | 23-6] 21 | 13-2] 11-1] 18-1] 23-7] 92-4] 21 25 29-4 | 54-5 
d0eC hatha aa tae 2B ‘5 are iy ie es 18 26-5 24 20 94-5 27-9 55-3 
ace eR ee LB Boa ek te 2 ee : 19-2] 23-6] 22-5] 20-7] 28-9) 28-4] 48-4 
a ARG SO Th wile wee lelepereiel : 9] 18-3] 13-5] 11-3] 16-8] 25 21:9| 16 22-1] 26-3} 50-1 
8—Owen Sind. ee db vey ee 28-8 | 22-5 21-3) 16-4] 11-8) 19-1) 25-7 | 24 21-2| 22-7] 263] 52 
a LE veel sealer els ( 2 : 20:3] 20 92-3 | 21-7] 25-8] 28-8] 50-8 
ieee ae -..>+1 30 || 93-5 | 18-8'| 40 8 16-5 | 24 20 21-3] 26-5] 29 50-5 
Meecha eee ey 30 Pa o4"e oor2 4 15-4 a2 1h “ote |, ee” 26-2 | 23 24-9] 29-6] 55-1 
pete --| 29-2 | 24-2 | 19-3 | 15-7 | 13 ice eee 94-2 | 24-6] 25-9] 30-1] 54-8 
Aedes tie 32-5 | 25 | 23 | 16-2114-5| 929-5| 32 95-5 | 23-4] 20-1] 32-6] 52-5 
49—Port Arthur | 22g | 2472 | 2071 | 13-8 | 10-8 | 19-7 | 26-7] 24-4] 25-7 | 20-8} 82-6] 54.2 
50—Fort William 0000000 gee ae Hee 7 1 ie 25 20-1 25-4 Q8cd Neer: 56-6 
Manitoba (average)... 17+: 93-5| 24-2] 28-8) 29-3] 34-6] 55 
+--+} 24-9 | 19-0 | 19-2 | 13-2] 10-3] 13-3 ; . : : . 
bie Winnie ees ls 3-4 21-5] 19-9] 18-7] 26-1] 31-0] 52-4 
Bee ett 27-4 | 20-3 | 20-1] 13-1] 10-8] 13-2] 19-6] 19-3] 18-3] 27-4] 32-5] 51-6 
Sackatchocc, Areas 22-4 | 17-6 | 18-3 | 13-2] 9-8) 13-4] 23-3] 20-4] 19 24-7 | 20-41 53-1 
FoR Gee eee, 24-2 | 19-3 | 17-2 | 11-6 | 9-3] 13-8] 19-9] 18-8] 18-3] 29-7] 34-3) 51-9 
epee 23 | 18-6 | 16-3 | 11-4] 9-6] 12-3] 21-1] 17-4 ]........ 26-5 | 30:3] 50-9 
Bee Aaskatoon: hc. | 19-8 | 16-0 | bse Pager ce ee ea ree EE TEED: Wikwer ae Reoaee 
Shetek ; . . 18:6:) 17-2) |) 15 27-9 | 32 é 
ANG ee 28-8 | 22-8] 17 | 12-2] 10-3] 16 20 20-7 | 20 27-6 | 31-5| 56-4 
57—Medicine Hat Ste 73 183 b os iss one ie 08 a7 378 BL. 
58—Drumheller, . 20. : ‘ ‘ i i Os 20 22-5 ; ote 
Ee eR anteater ¢ eae 18-71 17 | 19 9 15 19 18-3 | 19 27-5 | 31:3] 49 
BOLCaleahy BLE Liek tea ae aA 19-3 | 12-1] 10-2] 14:9] 24.6] 19-1] 20 31:4] 35 47-7 
Pa Pablo ces 26-8 ae te ee ae es ij 8 ae 2008 5 Sate ay 
ritish Columbia (average : : ; j ; 18: ry : Seed 
62—Fernie (average) a 4 25-0 22-4) 15-6 | 14-3] 20-6] 28-5] 24-9] 26-2] 36-1] 41-7] 55-5 
63—Nelson alee 1S S150) let osoulmers 25 25 22:3 | 36 42-5 | 55 
OTE LO ve ae 23-8 | 15-8 | 13 20:9| 31-3] 26-3| 25 31 39-2 | 55-8 
aE LN ewiWostuiectes Bel eene Py \enisorp| alee 19 29 26:3 | 25 36-6] 42 54 
MeeVanerer! ot ed ee 21 be toe 10 25 21-1] 29-4} 33:6] 40-3] 55-8 
Br VaataTA a ae ane 14-4] 14-4] 21-2] 98-2] 93 94-9| 36:3] 42-6] 56-4 
68—Nanaimo............... 30-7 | 26-8 | 97-3 | 48/483 | ar | aoc| feo | 3 30.3 | 431 | o88 
69—Prince R “ olettes:S 
nce Rupert.......... 30:8 | 25-7 | 24 | 16-7] 12 22-3] 32-8] 29-3] 31 42-6| 46:4] 53-3 


























a Price per single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
2 2 - : aes - g . 
=|4 = é. : & 8 aa (pea a 2 i a 
es » a = 
woilfe | 8/8 |S . |S letes| “2 |e (22 | $..)28 | os 
Beira o ; ‘Es -8 2 Hee: £3 | She Moesl 2 lee A. 
$°o | #26 24 > Be ES oh 2 a. |@ -| 3a BRS | p@os ran Pree 
fae | esa | eee | £2 | So | see) sf legos] Se | aoe iesee) fe | st4| as 
er e)/sgg/286 ke ke P gy Sy Sega & . Stn loon ee Paw & 
Bee | ssh) Skf| 28 | $8 | 388) BS |stes BS | Bakleees] 28 | ES] 28 
o & = n n n ico o 4 i oO a A oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
28-1 13-8 30-3 25:7 10-5 23-6 27-2. 
21-0 14-7 34-7 30:7 10-7 24-0 29-4 
19-5 14 37-7 31-2 ja 12-9 92-7 28-8 | 1 
29-8 14-6 35-8 30  |10-12 26 29-7,| 2 
19-2 14 32-2 29-3 9 25 29-4 | 3 
18-1 15-1 37:3 32 Ja 12-5 20 28.9 | 4 
19-2 15:7 SO; witect nea: 10 24 30 5 
20 15 35 St) lap 26 29:8 | 6 
34-4 15-5 31 25-3 | 9-10 25 98-24 7 
30-9 13-6 32-5 25-8 10-9 24-4 26-3 
24-3 14-4 33 26-5 11 25 28-7 | 8 
38-3 12-2 36-1 30-2 ja 12-5 22-8 28 9 
30-1 14-2 28-3 26-5 10 25°5 26-8 |10 
ie ae lh Bote Aa 20 10. - |e pemlemedeb al Lt 
23-0 15-3 30-7 27-2 9-1 23-0 25-2 
25-3 15-3 32-6 27-1 |b 12 21-5 24-8 |12 
20 16-7 32-7 98-4. |b. 10) aeemerees 25-1 |13 
22-8 15-7 32-1 30 ja 9-1 21:5 24-9 |14 
25 16-8 36) elo guaa: Sie leenis ae 95/15 
21-6 14-3 27 26:0 ban 6 25 25-1 |16 
27-9 15-1 32:3 26-7 |b 7 23-5 24-4 |17 
18-3 15-5 26-5 24-5 22-3 24-9 |18 
26 14-1 35-9 28-9 | 10-11 26 27-3 |19 
20-5 14-6 31:3 26-3 21 25-1 |20 
30-5 13-2 29-5 25-6 10-5 24-4 | 26-9 
33-2 12-5 36 27-8 11 25°5 26-8 {21 
25-6 15-8 TG Alga teass's S: . legen 25-8 |22 
24-2 12-9 27-2 22:7 10 21-7 25-4 |23 
29-2 14-1 29-6 26-1 la 7:8 27-7 26-5 |24 
DTT, 14-3 25-2 22-1 10 22-7 25-3 |25 
32-9 15;4 29 26-7 Jab 10-5 25 27 «(126 
29-8 14-1 26-2 24-1 10 ° 24-8 28-5 |27 
34-8 13-3 32-7 26-4 11 22-7 29-9 |28 
26-7 12-4 32-3 31-7 il 25-5 27-7 |29 
33 11-4 32-5 29-6 11 25 26-7 |30 
36-4 12°5 30 26-7 11 24-3 28-1 |31 
28-4 11-2 26-7 24 10 23-7 26-1 |32 
29-9 12-4 27-1 24-6 Ja 11-8 23 26-9 |33 
32-1 11:3 27-2} 25-4 10 24-5 | 26-9 [34 
28 11:3 26-5 19-3 9 28 26-5 135 
32-6 11-6 23-7 20:7 OF sill care RARTN 25-8 |36 
29-1 12-3 26-5 22.3 10 23-3 25-7 [37 
34-3 12-3 27:8 25-3 9 24-3 26-3 [38 
36-9 13-3 26-4 22-8 10 28-2 27-9 [39 
30-3 12-1 24-1 18-2 10 24-6 27 =«|40 
35-2 10-9 30 26-9 iW ete 6 27-1 |41 
34-8 14-6 26-5 25 10 25 27-7 |42 
31-9 13-3 22-8 19 10 25 26-3 |43 
36-5 13 34-3 30 11 23 25/44 
22-1 14 35-2 30-5 13). sileacaae 28-2 |45 
20-7 13-2 38-3 31-8 lab 12°5 |... 1008 26-5 |46 
23-9 16-7 32-5 28.6 TASS ins nee 28-4 |47 
33-6 16-5 34-4 28:7 11 25 28-5 |48 
36-1 14-2 35 98-2 ja 11-1 22-5 26-7 |49 
26-3 13-6 33 28:3 ja 11-1 25 27-2 |50 
25-2 11:2 26-6 22-9 10:5 21-9 26.2 
28 11-2 28-4 24-2 |b 11 93:8 26-8 [51 
22-4 11-1 24:8 21-6 10 20:5 25-5 |52 
24-5 12:3 24-7 19:7 1-1 19-4 26-0 
30-6 10-8 28 22 |11-12 20 25-8 [53 
20 15 22 17-9 10 19-6 28-3 |54 
18-2 11-6 24 18-1 11 17-1 22-9 |55 
29-3 EIT: eas 20:8 12 21 26-8 |56 
28-4 13-1 25-5 18:8 9-8 20-3 26-9 | 
27-6 14-1 21-8 14 10 19-3 29-3 [57 
21-3 13-5 21-7 16-6 11 16-7 24-9 |58 
25-5 12-6 25-8 20:3 10 20-4 25-7 |59 
32-4 11-6 27-5 19-2 10 21 27-8 |60 
35 13-6 30-9 23-7 8 23-9 27~—«| 61 
30-9 15-2 34-9 29-7 12-4 26-6 29-8 | 
38-3 16 31-5 30), .u Aa SaDi lbs. eerie 29-4 |62 
27-5 15 35 28:8 la, 14°83 Ik nent 30 — |63 
23-7 16-4 32:3 30 ja 14:3 25 28-8 |64 
25-4 13-9 32:7 28-8 ja 8-3 27:6 30-2 |65 
32-1| 14-3] 32-8| 28-3|a 8-3] 27-6| 20-1 {66 
28-3 12-8 34 28-6 ja 14:3 28-3 32-1 167 
33-3 14-2 31-3 O77 ae 1255. lames 30 = -|68 
38-3 18-8 39-5 35 la 14-3 24-5 29 =| 69 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 



















x e a Canned Vegetables 
8 os 3 ~ § 
d A 83 B oe A ; 
ae peeleo oe) Sil ihe 
Locali 2 eS 7] a = a © an a 
ocality aL 3 3 ON 3 ou 83 - Ze 
de 1|4.| 3. |Es| 3. | BE] 82] ¢ co lee 
a a 2B Baa! o g - a £¢ @3 
ae =o 52 Se ue ans Ree 8 Oo @ NS 
ts | 3a | sz] ee2| 28 | es | #2] #2 | ge | es 
ae 2a 2 a2 ea S ao 5 na 6 
5 a B Fe fe fa a a ay Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 23-0 la 6-1 16-7 3-1 5-0 9-1 11-6 12-7 11-7 13-7 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22°79 6-9 16-6 3-4 5-0 9-2 13-7 14-2 11-7 14-2 
UV“Sy dn ey. avs csi clswicclt wet deeies 22-9 7:3 16 3-2 4-9 8-9 14-5 13-4 11 13-4 
2—New Glasgow.............0000% 22-2 |6-7-7-3 16-6 3-4 5 8-8 12-6 14-4 11-7 14-7 
S— Arn herstyenecis cs cseee cseiceceleie 19-7 6-7 15 3°3 4-7 8-7 12-5 13-8 10-6 13-8 
Aq FL lifaxs Serena cists slenie ice wl oicteteo’e 24 6-7 17 3-4 5-3 9-7 12-7 14-1 11-5 13-6 
S—WindSOr Ae pied wei erscorsie teers ere 22:5 16-7-7-3 18-7 3°8 5-3 10 16-5 16 14-7 15-7 
G— Lure taste stad eins ate ao es Sell eo 6-7 16-4 3-4 5 9-2 13-4 13-6 10-4 13-8 
7—P.E.1I.—Charlottetown........ 24-6 |6-7-7°:3 19 3-4 5 10 15 15 13 14-7 
New Brunswick (average).......... 21-0 7-0 16-2 3-5 4-9 9-0 13-2 11:8 10-8 12:3 
S>- Moncton mreraciacctisniiieieeiaccieys 21 ‘|6-7-7-3 16:3 3-6 5-1 9:5 13-7 13-6 10-2 13-4 
O0—Saint JOR... cece «cee nes: 20:4 7-3 17 3-3 5 8-3 11:3 11 9-5 10-6 
10—Fredericton........ 026 oececenes <° 22-4 |6-7-7-3 16-4 3-6 5 9 14-1 12-6 10:3 12-4 
11—Bathurstssocsehacceerne ner: eS heaO 6-7 15 3-5 4-5 9 13-5 10 13 12-7 
Quebec (average)..................- 19:9 5-1 15-4 3:3 5-3 8-1 11-5 10-6 11:3 12-2 
1 2=——Ouebecnseaas ane cethiseenies tates 22-4 6-7 15:3 3-6 5-6 8-9 11-6 10-1 10-8 12-1 
183—Three Rivers..............0.65 21:7 | 4-4-7 16-4 Beh livaerattoe: 7:8 10-9 11-2 13-6 14 
14—Sherbrooke....e cose sees. 18-7 5 14 3 5-3 8-1 12-8 11-1 11-8 14 
SS Orel eeeretterecincislett wiele siete sete) 17-7 5-2 17-6 3-5 5 if 10-4 10-3 10-5 12 
16—St. Hyacinthe...............6. 21-4 4 14-7 2-8 6 8-7 12-1 10-3 11-2 12-6 
17—St. John’s. . . Rae sieiateis) ei Setoraterevetars 15-6 |4-7-5-3 16-2 2-9 4-5 8-1 11-7 10-7 12-5 11-3 
18—Thetford Mines................ 19-8 4-3 14-4 3-2 5-7 6-5 10:7 10-7 10 10:5 
19——Montrealeansnaeeiescentatens 22-5 | 6-6-7 17 3-7 5-1 9-5 11-1 11 11:3 12-8 
ZO VU arya tc actrees 19-2 |4-7-6 12:7 3-4 5 8-4 12-6 10-1 9-9 10:3 
Ontario (average)..................- 23-1 5-7 16-2 2-8 4:8 9-8 12-1 12:3 16-9 12-9 
21 Ot tawavernas -smmaves secu aeveie 26°3 15-3-7-3 18-3 3-8 5-2 10-5 11-5 11-7 11-1 13-2 
22— brock-villevaseecemecerice dice 19-2 |4-5-5-1 13-7 2-9 4-8 9-7 12 11-3 11-3 12-8 
23 — Win estOnn. ssicicenesceiiae tects 18-5 5:3 14-8 "3-2 4-8 8-6 11-2 11-3 10 12 
24——Bellovillowenaceiemecentore 21-2 5 16:4 2-6 4-9 10-1 11-8 10-5 9-9 11:5 
25—Peterborough...............00- 20:3 4-7 14-8 2-8 4-2 9-7 12-3 12-1 10-2 12-6 
26— Oshawa Maegan de steel tetesa.e 26°7 14-7-6-7 15 2-4 5-5 9-7 10:3 12-7 10-4 12-9 
ic Orillia mnmericna cece. 22 ‘(5-3-6 16-7 2°8 4-5 10 12-7 11-7 10-8 12-1 
28—Toronto......... 27-8 16-7-7-3 17-2 3-1 4-9 9-8 11-2 12-5 11-2 13 
29— Niagara Falls.. 26-4 6-7 17-2 2-6 4-8 9-4 13-2 11-9 9-7 12-7 
30—St. Catharines, 21-2 4-7 16-8 2-7 4-6 9-3 11-5 11-3 9-7 12-4 
31—Hamilton.. aa 28-6 |5-3-6-7 17-7 2-6 4-9 10 11-1 12-1 11-2 13-2 
o2—-Branulord eases tecane 26-6 |4-7-6-7 15-9 2-3 4-3 10 11-9 10-9 10-2 12-4 
B= Galt eee came ete me ek 26 6 17-1 2-7 4-9 10:6 11-9 13-2 10-4 13 
845- Guelp hens vassecdeere acme eee 25-4 5-3 17:5 2-6 5 10 11-8 12-2 11 13-6 
SOIC CHONEE Teme ciene nen 22-5 6 17-2 2-5 5-1 9-9 12-9 13 11-6 12-9 
3C—-Wioodstocloisat. «ste nenenentee es 23:2 | 4-5-3 15-5 2-4 4-7 9-5 12-6 12-5 10:8 13-3 
Sia OLrAtlord nay meat ceee ote 22 14-7-6 17-5 2-5 5 10:7 12-2 14-1 12-1 13-7 
SS=—ORCON sMeyanceoaincies carne 22-9 15-3-6 17-4 2-4 4-5 9-6 11:7 12-1 10-9 12-6 
BO bs, DMOMAS neea5 eit es cidemenisiers 21-3 5°3 17-6 2-6 4-6 10-1 12-3 13-4 11-6 13-7 
40 Chathanianencesateacctment in 20-1) 4-5-3 16-3 2-5 4-8 10-1 13-3 12-5 10-7 13-3 
Al Windsor jase jen cete seen oe 21-8 |6-7-7-3 16-7 2-5 4-7 9-3 12-4 11-8 10-5 11-3 
JUISEIN ES Baanseubbboepbapanuchen 22 6-7 15-5 2-2 5 9-3 11-1 13-2 12-2 13-8 
os Sound ewan ccencees 23:7 |5-3-6 16-7 2-6 4-5 11 11 13 12 13-6 
eee oe BAYS asstearteln sia ce netics 23-8 5:3 15 3-6 5-3 10-7 13-1 12-3 10-4 13-2 
ney a Pence eas Meee eee eee 21 6-6:7 15-7 3-6 5-5 9 15 11-5 11-1 13-4 
ic TT, BLO Navara altars] el stotesstatete rele eieyere\s 22-5 6-7 15 Sidi leer sae 9-3 15:5 12-7 10:5 13-4 
oe orenon Bee rotete eicheteleteresvare/e 21:5 6:7 14 3°5 4-5 8-8 10 13-1 12-2 13-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 22-8 15-3-6 16 3-4 5-4 11-5 13-1 12-8 11-4 13-1 
40 BOrtATtAunss. deistcte seine sect: 22-3 5:3 16 3-1 4-6 9-6 11-2 12-4 11 13 
OOS HOTU William meee meinen 23-1 5-3 16 3-1 5 9-4 10:5 12-6 11-3 12-8 
maniecba (average) qodeor. )monoee. 23-9 5-9 17-4 3-1 5-2 10-1 10-9 14-8 13-2 15-6 
ae pase idle \eVo|ols)e\ofetele’sfelvleisie'el.e\« 24:7 |5-6-6 16-7 3 5-1 10-4 10-9 14-8 12-8 15-8 
spl PANGON aes crijtes sistema 23-1 15-6-6-2 18 Sed 5-3 9-7 10-9 14-8 13-5 15-3 
a grnewal (average)............ 24-8 6:3 17:3 3-0 5-2 10-3 12:0 14-9 14-0 15-5 
eee Hotel sle\nlnio\olntele\elevahele(s e}pie\si¢ 2006) b= 7) | mene. 2-9 6 12-8 12-8 14-5 13-9 14 
pee Albertarsittecsceternesn 27 5-7 19 2-9 5 8-8 12-9 15-4 14-5 15-8 
Fa BCOOM risieecettemieisieeeci 22-2 6-7 15 3-1 4-6 9-3 11-2 13-5 12:8 15-4 
OOSEUAWirsy seicicntleont eee: 24-4 6-7 18 She lees Sa 10-1 11 16-3 14-8 16:6 
mares ree) ik OR ccs 22-8 6-5 16-6 3-0 4.2 8-5 9-9 13-6 13-5 15-3 
Fee spine Hat 26 |5-7-6-3 17-7 3-1 4 9-4 10:3 14-4 14-4 16-3 
eae eller.. as 21-7 |6-5-6:9 |..... .. 2-8 4 7:4 10-2 12-9 13-8 15-1 
ec ae ak aieterteyaye 19:8 |b 6-7 15-6 : 4.2 7.9 8-9 12-8 12-2 14-3 
ees ORIEL’ Y cfamie sYoteteleis(ereiezo elec eee isvers 23:1) 5-6-7 16-5 3-1 5 9-5 10-1 13-8 13-5 15-7 
ies sidelobe eis miedo tie tenes 238) 16:928-8) |). amen 3 4 8-8 10 14 13-7 15 
cae abia (average)......... eee 9.5 19-8 3-4 5-6 941 8-3 13-8 13-1 16-0 
a ea ee 3°8 mail 17:5 3.3 4 8-5 9.2 14-6 15-6 18-8 
eae etnOobudo socdoudoa hocnen ais - ie a , : ; 9-5 13-8 14-4 16-7 
65—New Westminster.............. 26-2 |6-3-7 21-7 3-4 Ae 6-5 : 1 ae tee 
me ae: ele leiate) ote aia apey ovataveretsicte 26 6-3-7 19-2 3-5 5-8 6-9 at 12-5 AS 15-3 
ee Mefetetsseva\etelstelassittel oars meeverel« 24-4 8-3 19-9 3-4 5-8 6-2 7-5 13 12 15 
Beebe 01 ofa a¥etacoleteheleresereirjale re 8-3 99-5 3-5 7-5 6-9 9-5 15 12-5 15-8 
Uaisre eretejecelaiests Wives « . 8-3 20 3-3 6 6:5 8 15 13 14:5 


a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. 
b Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7. or 20 for $1.00. 
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CRONOUS HF PINVAWUHOROADHHOAROMOWOAOE 








e Potatoes Apples Si 
ela yo Gah tetl 2s tee |) Ae 
a > ke D 2 3 2 = B 
pa | ae a Fel aat ee : Ps Bn 5 6 
ae ee o ;s & a 3 a a 
peel et he Whe of See) Berl) Sat eel! oA OR Be eg 8 epenge Shae 
ei] ous tome Peet) cath peeliene [eg ace ule eel bee ae) | es 
Boe | fae iced Geet ee So lite lace lta ce Fe See |e gs | we 
aoo| &9 ie gs =e BRN | aac EB 7 qa aa ao 
aoa gH 5 5 ea >a 2a 36 3 ga gnu aa of 
Q ° au AQ Fe Q oy om} o iS oO = o 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5:9 4.8 -968 20-6 20-4 17:3 12-2 15-9 17-2 63-2 23-6 54-4 41-1 
5-4 5-5 1-070 21-8 17-4 16-4 12-2 15-0 17-0 57-5 22-2 51:9 41-0 
4-9 4-1 1-321 24-8 15 16 12-8 14-4 TOM Ween hired 220 Soe seers 45 1 
5 4-6 1-119 23-1 18-3 14-7 11-5 15-3 15-7 65 20-2 56 41 2 
5 4-6 1-00 22 15 20 9-4 15 15 50 19-7 BB ns Ne teen sess 3 
6-2 4-4 1-045 22-6 21-7 16:5 12-8 15 17:7 65 24 50 40 4 
6 4-7 1:05 17-5 POSH sce ee 15 15 DO Weiretrate at, 33 Ad.» Sails teterster No tesetel llcpattenthaeteiets 5 
5 4-6 -886 20-6 19-2 15 11:7 15 16-2 50 21-1 46-5 38 6 
6-2 6 1-075 19-3 Z 13-7 15 $5) Seer ke sa QTD nate ts ail censistre ents 7 
5-2 4-8 “915 22-0 “ ‘ 12-1 14-5 16-1 57-5 21-0 50-8 39-2 
5:5 5 1-10 24-3 : 11:3 14-9 16-4 ka. oe 22-4 SOM ee eee a aes 8 
5-2 3°8 1-01 21-8 : 11:5 15 15 65 25 47-5 35 9 
5 4-7 -80 20 22° 13:7 15 17 50 20-6 55 43-7 |10 
5 5-5 75 21-9 12 13 DG? PUPS ace ote + Gis © +|ieverrstr neat 39 li 
5:2 5:5 - 782 17-4 22° ‘ 12-3 15:8 15-1 62-5 23-9 58-6 39-6 
5 4-9 *811 17:8 3° é 14 14:8 16:7 75 23-3 66-2 38-6 |12 
5 7 +802 18 { 15 17-2 MBG * Ween cae ate ere GTP ietatete retorts 40 13 
4:3 5-4 -767 15-4 : 11-2 16-7 17-5 60 25-8 61:3 39-6 |14 
5-9 6-2 -817 18-7 4. 11-7 16-5 1453) Eee aes Oe Oa, 41-6 |15 
4-7 5-1 -704 16-6 11-5 14-7 13-4 50 1927 lacmoe tere 39-6 |16 
5-5 5-2 +665 15-8 : 11-2 15 13°3 50 DA OW coed. Ponaiakarene 39 17 
4-3 5-8 +875 18-2 11-7 dv 13-1 65 25*'F lleweteentonige 42-5 |18 
6 4-7 +723 16 : . 12-3 15-9 15-7 75 24 53-8 36-9 |19 
5-1 4-9 +875 20 C ® 11-7 14-4 fe Di rarape seete a 22 53 38-7 |20 
5-6 4-3 +852 18-8 G . 12:5 15-7 18-0 62-5 23-3 53-4 37-9 
6 5-7 -995 20-6 : 12-7 15-5 GE PilPexemterclstass%e 24-2 53:3 36-8 |21 
5 5 1-12 22 . 15 15-5 PGB [Oe oe setieies 22-5 59-3 40-7 |22 
5-1 4-8 1:02 22-1 ‘ 10-9 15:5 DTD. Baa deetess 21-7 52-5 37:3 [23 
5-9 4-4 +933 20 ‘ 13:7 14-8 16-7 65- 22:5 62 38 24 
5-1 4 -67 12:6 : 11:7 15-5 Lye 60-6 22°8 55-6 35-2 |25 
5-7 4-3 -671 15:7 Ns Pelee chs 13-2 16 18 55 24-5 62 87-6 126 
5-6 4-5 +858 18-7 ; 12-3 16-7 DSS 7) erate erect 27-7 56 37-3 [27 
6-2 4-5 +739 15-8 ‘ : 12-6 15-3 17-9 67-5 232 56-5 37-3 |28 
5 3-9 +964 19-5 : 12-5 17:2 17-2 70 18-8 65 38 29 
5 3-8 +772 19 12-7 16:3 18 56°5 21°6 48-5 38 30 
6:6 4-2 -738 17-4 12 15-7 15-9 61-7 23-2 47 36-8 [31 
5-5 3-5 +86 16-1 . 12-5 16-1 16) 2) Se eRe: 24-6 50 36-5 32 
5:3 4 3-5 +836 18-4 : 13-7 15-4 UR AE Sen coat 22-1 53-5 84-8 [33 
6-1 3-2 +743 19-4 . 10-3 15-6 1G: GF || eels eee ote 21-2 57 36-8 134 
6-6 3:8 -712 16-1 : 12-3 14-9 16:8 50 22-1 60 35-4 135 
5 3-8 -667 14°4 . 14-2 15 v7 ell Neve cevetetetets re DALeVGh \avealoreyexeterere 35 36 
6 3-5 -658 14-3 13-5 15 1G B8)| Merrie «te 23 wile iinteacsavecn eee 38-8 37 
5: 3-6 +684 14-9 ° 12:4 14-2 16:3 60 DDFS Pilitoreraretsvartiere 40 38 
4 3-1 -742 14-5 ‘ 12-2 15-1 LZAUGY No Genco. cow DSiviAlel|bepereateckarersts 87-4 |39 
5 3°3 -70 14-7 . 11-2 14-4 7s DN NR e, Reste 26-7 47 34-4 |40 
4 3-3 +722 13-1 : 11-2 15 TGEAT | Mi are wiote ov DB idea trate cele wieavas 86-5 {41 
5. 3-7 638 15 t 13-3 15 DS 3\ || Peter. ett 3.0 26:7 45 40 42 
5: 4 75 17-5 ‘ 13-3 16 18-3 DOW | FRee ocdietotetellloketocerevrnsnevels 37 43 
5: 5-3 1-188 27°5 10:9 16-7 19 61 23° 46-3 41-3 |44 
5 5-1 +989 18-6 13-2 16:2 19° 73 24 52°5 40 45 
6- 7-1 31 27-5 12 18°5 20: 67: 22- 47 39-2 146 
8- 4-8 3 26-2 ‘ 14 16°5 18: 77: 21: 53:3 42 47 
5: 5 : 2 f 13- 17 20° 69- 24- 50 40 48 
5: 4-6 5 53 3 F G : 6 < 
4: 5-5 . 2-2 ‘ : 2 36: ‘ : 
6- 4-8 5 2|.. d A 3 ; é . a 4 O 
6: 5-2 5 Aa ed , , 3 5 2 i : ; : 
5: 4-4 h ; 5 ; 
6- 6-0 ‘ ; ; ’ 7 : ; : . . 
7: 6-4 : 
7: 6-9 : : : A : 
6: 5-3 ¥ “ e . . . . , . 
5: 5-3 ; : . : 5 : 
6- 4-1 ‘ , ; : ‘ ‘ 4 f ‘ 5 
8 4-3 . ‘ 4 F ; : : : ‘ 
6 4-3 : = ; ; ; ‘ ‘ . ; 5 
6: 4-1 é 5 : i : 0 5 
5. 365 z g 5 ‘i i 3 i ‘ 
ye 5-1 A 4 5 3 ‘ c D ‘ 
8: 5-3 B a . . . . . . 
8- 4-7 “7 . . . . . . 
6: 6:5 F 4 , 
6: 4-7 ° , 5 5 A ; Z 5 
6- 4-1 ; 5 A ¥ 3 ” ¥ 
7: 4-7 : iGil|ievere te ctstote . . . : . 
3. 54 le , . ‘ 4 ‘ 
8 5-3 a elvis S 
Sr 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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Sugar aq : 
e 8 t | zal > b 3 
@ = a ~ . 5 & ae # B er 
See egies Ml seal oe tow a pa 
Locality re ee (lea q EES ‘ag | 4 a Z aE 
GN ea lee ee 133.0) Ieee (Riccar cor cole | SS ram [eg 
B60] 3-8) 2 | +80) 83] ae | Be] oe 2 ea aD 
aioe Bor 3 Sa dee Bord - 25 a ok ea 
aa Sig28/88| 38/888) 84 |48| ER | $8 | BE | FE 
Oo Pp oO A oO > D AY oO D n 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cent, 
Dominion (average)....... 6-2 | 6-0 | 47-9 | 54-4 | 25-9 15:5 | 3-1 51-9 51-9 11-8 5: 
Nova Scotia (average)......| 6-4] 6-0 | 50:0 | 53-6 | 27-2 12:4] 3-0 51-5 38-1 13-2 5-9 
1—Sydney........ eters 6 5-6 | 53-2 | 46-8 | 26-3 17-3 | 3-2 60 47-5 13 5+7 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-7 | 6-2 | 47-8 | 55-6 | 26-4 12:2 | 3 45 35-8 13-8 6-5 
8—Ambherst............. 6-1] 5-7 | 45 60 26-7 10 2-9 50 35 13 5-7 
4—Hallifaxs. iene: scesse 5-9 | 5-8 | 58-2 | 47-1} 26-2 12-2} 2-9 50 * 40 13 6-2 
5—Windsor.............. a 6:3 | 44-5 | 55-8 | 30 10 Srl flee esate 35 14 6 
6—Trurd fccsisccs scutes 6-8 | 6-2 | 56-2 | 56 27-4 12:4} 3-1 52-5 35-5 12-4 5-2 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6:3] 6 62-5 | 56-7 | 26-5 15 4 47-5 40 14 5-8 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-0 | 5-7 | 52-9 | 53-5 | 25-9 12-7 | 2-9 52-8 37-4 11-9 5-3 
8—Moncton............. 6-1] 5-9 | 53-6 | 59-3 | 26-3 12 3-1 57-5 38-2 12-7 5-3 
9—Saint John. 6 5-7 | 46-7 | 48-3 | 23 12 2-6 48-3 37-5 12-3 5 
10—Fredericton. 6-4] 6 53-6 | 59-5 | 26-7 11:9 | 3 52-5 39 11-6 5-7 
11—Bathurst...... 5-5 | 5-1] 57-5 | 47 27-5 15 2 OR... teak 35 11 5-2 
Quebec (average).......... 5-6 | 5-3] 50-4] 55-1) 25-1 14:5 | 3-2 53-6 55-2 10-5 5-2 
12—Quebec..............: 5:6 5-3 | 50-3 | 58-1 | 25-1 16-2 3-4 54-2 65 10-2 5-5 
13—Three Rivers........ 6-1] 5-7} 52 58-3 | 28 13:7 | 4 50 60 11 5-4 15-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-4] 5-1] 47-7 | 55-6 | 24-3 13:6 | 3-1 58-4 55-7 10-6 5-2 |15-85-16-10 
15—Sorel diac citeve sc cleats ¢ 5-9 5-5 | 47 51 25-2 12:5 2:3 52-5 45 10 5-4 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-6 | 5:3} 65 54-2 | 26-6 12:9 | 3-7 48-7 57-5 10-7 5 14-25 
WKB b. SOMA S scaicie« + ctc1s.- 3 5-3 5-1 | 53-3 | 58-7 | 26-2 15 2-8 57-5 60 10 5 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines...... 5-9 5-3 | 49 58 26 14-5 3-4 43-3 45 11-7 5-2 |17-00-17-50 
19—Montreal............. 5-5 5-4 | 52-2 | 67-7 | 24-5 15-1 2-9 55 58:3 10-4 5-2 16-25 
ZO SETI oh epi stereiacstes tals 5-5 5-4 | 47 43-9 | 24-7 16:7 3 62-5 50 10 5 16-00 
Ontario. (average).......... 6-3] 6-0} 48-5 | 56-9 | 25-0 14:1] 3-0 50-0 54:3 10:8 5-4 15-740 
21—Ottawa..........0e08 5-8 5-5 | 51-4 | 56-5 | 24-7 13-9 2-9 61-7 62-2 11-3 5-5 |15-50-16-00 
22—Brockville 6-1 5-6 | 49-2 | 54-7 | 26-1 13-4 3:7 52-5 52-5 10:7 5 15-00 
23—Kingston............- 5:7 5-5 | 47-6 | 52-9 | 25-4 12-6 3-1 45-8 46 10:3 5-2 15-00 
24—Belleville 6-4] 6-2 | 55-5 | 57:8 | 25-2 13:5} 3-1 54-5 60 11 5-8 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6 5-7 | 50-4 2°2 | 24-3_ 14:8 3-2 51-8 51-1 10°3 5-8 15-25 
26—Oshawa 6-2 6 50:5 | 68-3 | 25 12-5 2-8 51-7 51-7 11-3 6-2 15-00 
27—Orillia,........ 6-4 6-4 | 56-7 | 52-7 | 25 14:3 3-3 43-3 53-3 10-7 5-2 17-00 
28—Toronto 6 5-9 | 49-8 | 59-7 | 24-5 12:1 3 50 55-6 10 5-5 15-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6 5-8 | 46-7 | 51-3 | 24 14:2} 2-9 46 8 Wieetewrsidle 10 Sis 13-50 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-2 | 6-1] 44-6 | 59-7 | 24-4 12-8 | 3-1 46-7 55 10-4 5-7 Ig 15-50 
31—Hamilton............ 6-1 5-9 | 49-9 | 60-3 | 24-7 il 2-6 44-2 52-8 9-8 5-6 14-75 
382—Brantford............ 6 5-9 | 51-1 | 54-4 | 24 12-9 3 59-2 55-8 10-1 5-8 15-25 
88—Galt..........665 6-1 5-9 | 47-8 | 53-6 | 24-7 13-8 3 51-7 56-1 9-9 5-7 15-25 
34—Guelph........... 6 5-7 | 49 56 24-5 16-7 2-8 47 53-3 10 5-5 15-50 
35—Kitchener. 6-1 6-1 | 40-7 | 54-2 | 24-2 13-4 2-7 49-3 45 10:7 4-8 15-50 
386—Woodstock 5-8 | 5-4 | 51-7 | 49-5 | 24-7 12-:9| 8 47-7 53 10-7 5 13-50 
37—Stratiord.. 5-8] 5-7 | 50-1] 58-6 | 24-9 13 2-7 50 52-5 10-4 5-2 15-50 
38—London.... 6-2] 6-2] 52-9] 58-9 | 24 14-1] 2:8 47-7 55 9.7 5-2 16-50 
39—St. Thoma: 6-4] 6-4] 52-3 | 60 25-6 13-8 | 8 50-5 57-1 11-2 6-2 15-50 
40—Chatham.. te Oed 6-1 | 48 52-5 | 24-3 13-4 3-2 DO Gis igno ae 10-6 5 16-00 
41——WindB0r 0000 0c05 ees 6 5-7 | 43-7 | 55 25 13-6 | 2-7 50 60 10-3 5 15-50 
BA 2-—= SATNIG Pelscrslaies.eice oe eave 7-1]! 6-9 | 46 60 25-7 13-2 | 3-1 : 6-1 15-75 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-4 6 54-7 | 56-3 | 22-7 16 2-9 : 5 15-00-15 -50 
44—North Bay........... 6-6] 6 58-3 | 63-8 | 27-3 16-5] 3 : 5 16-50 
45—Sudbury............+ 6-5 | 6-3 | 40-7] 63 25 17-6 | 3:2 . . 5-4 |16-75-17-00 
46—Cobalt Bajalaisietstee cher spel ia 6-2 | 42 50:6 | 26 16-2 3°2 : . : 5 18-50 
47—Timmins...... Beery 6:9] 6-4] 43-4 | 55-8 | 27-6 16 2-8 : 5-6 |17-70-18-20 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-7] 6-5 | 46-8} 59-8 | 25-2 15 2°6 : : 5-4 15-50 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6:3] 6 39-5 | 58 26-5 16 2-9 : 5 |17-00-17-50 
50—Fort William.........] 6+7 | 6-3} 45 60 25-4 14-1 |] 2-9 . 5-2 |16-75-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-6] 6-6 | 44-2 | 52-0 | 26-6 14:9 | 3-3 . : : 7-0 20-500 
SI—-Winnipeg aie + «ee 6-4] 6-4] 44 55-9 | 26-6 14-7 | 3-2 : 7:6 19-50 
62—Brandon............. 6-8 | 6-7] 44-4 | 48 26°6 15 3:3 . : 6-3 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-5 | 6-6 | 45-5 | 56-6 | 27-2 20:7 | 3-4 . . : 6-8 |... 
HS—Reginalmvsns teat iais el tector lls ontons 52-5 | 60 26 la 22-5 3-4 2B be 
54—Prince Albert........ 668 | @ 40-8 | 56:8 | 30 {a 20 3-9 6-3 |. 
55—Saskatoon............ 6:4] 6-4] 41-8 | 52-9 | 25-8 ja 20-8] 3-1 eds ite ‘ 5-9 ‘ 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-4] 6-4] 46-8 | 56-5 | 26-8 la 19-6] 3-1 7-4 
Alberta (average).......... 6-8 | 6-6] 41-1 | 48-7 | 27-0 17-1] 3-4 : : : 5-8 3 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-3 | 7-3 | 42-5 | 51-8 | 28-7 la 20 3-5 : 6:3 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7 7 35 50 26-7 |a 20 3-6 5-8 
59—Edmonton........... 6-5] 6 42-6 | 50-9 | 26-3 ja 15 3-3 : : : 5-6 
60—Calgary.... --| 6-4] 6-1} 40-6] 41 26 |a 15:4] 38-4 : . 6-2 
61—Lethbridge 6-8 | 6:7 | 45 50 27-3 ja 15 3-4 : : 5 
British Columbia(average)| 6-1 | 5-9 | 43-6 | 48-3 | 27-4 22-5 | 3-3 . : : 5:6 
62—Fernie...............- 7-3 | 7-2 | 51-3 | 57-5 | 28-8 ]a 22-5] 3-4 : 5-8 
63—Nelson..............- 6-3 | 5-7] 48-3 | 58-3] 80 Ja 25 4-1 : : 5 
G4 — Tradl Fee 6 oh beads 6 5-6 | 37-5 | 50 25 la 26 3-1 : 4 
65—New Westminster...| 5:3} 5 41-3 | 43 26-6 ja 17-5] 2-9 . : : 5 
66—Vancouver........... 5-3] 5 40-4 | 42-9 | 24-2 la 21-4 2-9 . " s 6-2 
O7——VACTOTIA’ ices sce 6-5] 6 42-5 | 44-3 | 27 la 21-6] 3-2 : : . 4-8 
68—Nanaimo............. 5-9] 5-8] 48 46 29-6 la 22 3-5 : 13- 6-4]... ql 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-5 | 6:5 ' 39-8 | 44-5 | 28-3 g 25 3:5 : : : 7-4 u 
ra Se eS eT OE 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. —_ ¢. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35. p. Mining company houses $20, other 


Ocrossr, 1931 


AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1981. 


























Hard (stove 
lengths) 
per cord 


$ 
13-803 
10-583 
7-00 
10-00 
10-00 
16-00 
11-00 
9-50 
10-50 
10-625 
10-00g 
14-00-17-00 
7-00 
10-00 
12-806 
11-50 
16-00e 
12-00 
9-75 
14-667- 
17- 
12- 


9 
16-00-18- 
12-0 
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Wood : Rent 
oats ——— 
8 & 8 Ss Six-roomed 
tee BS| Six- 
we | baw | cee [oe (Rel Rzszened| Rows wit 
we 83 Ss oso ae © | =| modern con-| complete 
Zs eee S88 tm 188 : modern 
Sy She BSe © ita a oot 
ea £28 Bee aoe Bl eas month | veniences, 
RD v7 = os per month 
$ Cc. c. $ $ 
8-421 10-273 7°882| 27°8 |10-3 27477 19-604 
6-800 8-400 6-000) 30-3 |10-6 24-333 16-333 
a si as fake: alas cht ag bartels “stall axe atehe -sh+.0 hs 29-4 |10-7|18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
5-00 8-00 5-00 | 30-7 }11-5 20-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
6-00 7-00 5-00 | 28-5 {10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-00 9-00 8-00 | 32 10 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
9-00 10-00 7-00 | 31-8 j11 25-00 20-00 | 5 
6-00 8-00 5-00 | 30 10-4|20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
6-75 8-00 7-50c} 30 10-7|21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
6-000 8-250 5-700) 27-9 |10:0 25-750 19-250 
700g 8-00g 80-8g)10 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
6-00-8-00 | 7-50-10-00 8-00-9-00c} 28-3 |10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
@-00 | ics eset eee 4-80-6-40c] 27-3 | 9-9 25-00 18-00 |10 
6-00 8-00 3:00c} 25 10 18-00 15-00 |11 
8-938 9-537 8-188) 26-2 | 9-8 23-278 14-875 
9-00 10-00} 9-00-10-00 9-00 |e 21-8} 9-7/27-00-35-00 |............ 12 
12-00 14-00¢ 7-00 | 28-4 |10 |20-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
8:00 10-00 10-00 | 27-3 195 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
7-00 8-00 6-00c} 25 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
*333- 10-667- 
10-667 TZ OO eprcrets ss eres 24-6 |10 |18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
9-00 10-00 9-00c] 25-6 | 9-6|/23-00-383-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
soe Dna 4-50¢ 3-00c| 26-7 | 9-7 13-00 8-00 |18 
10-00 |11-00-12-00 |12-00-16-00 | 30 9-6/20-00-85-00 |15-00-20-00 |19 
6-00 7-00 -50c| 26-7 | 9-7/22-00-80-00 |12-00-22-00 |20 
9-395 11-663 9-978) 26-5 | 9-7 28-768 21-600 
8-00 10-00 7-00 | 30 9-5)25-00-85-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
Re Aas t's 15-00c]............] 26-5 | 9-4]20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
12-00 14-00 15:00 | 26-6 | 9-8/18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
8-00 9-00 7-50 | 26-1 | 9-5/25-00-80-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
8-00 9-00 7-00 | 25-9 | 8-4/20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
13-00 14-00 9-00 | 26-7 |10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
8-00 9-50 7°72¢| 29 10 |22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
11-00 13-00 11-00 | 29-2 | 9-8125-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
g g g 25g 9-1/25-00-80-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g g g 21-6g| 9-7/30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
14-00 15-00 12:00 | 25-7 | 9-8]25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
eaten ature 13-00 8-348c] 24-2 |10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
12-00 14-00 12-00c} 23-3 | 9-5 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
10:00 1-50) | See eee 94-2 | 9-9/25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 134 
12-00 14200) |e detec eas 24-7 | 9-6/30-00-40-00 |25-00-28-00 |35 
9-00 LO2B08) 6 disci xec 21-7 | 9-7|27-00-30-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
ets Seta 14-00 17-00 | 22-6 | 9-8/30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 |37 
bile cts teas 11-25 11-25ce] 24-7 | 9-8|/30-00-40-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
Beas aiars ail ve rere sist eacieees 12-00c} 21-8 | 9-7/20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
EG see 14-00 | 7-50-10-50 | 20-8 | 9-7/22-00-28-00 |20-00-22-00 |40 
LL oiachoyats ce & g 16-00 jc & g 12-00 | 25 9-7|30-00-45-00 |25-00-30-00 |41 
Poa dite es Leisie srstee eet elite neta ne cte. 8 25 10 |30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 |42 
6-00 9-00 9-00 | 26-5 | 9-4/20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-00 |48 
8-00 9-00 8-00 | 32:5 | 9-9/30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 144 
Peeves a 12-00c 12+75ce] 3245 |10 n 25-00 145 
12-00 | 9-00-12-00c]............ 83-7 | 9-6 22-00 14-00 |46 
5-00-6:00 | 7-50-9-00c}............ 35 10 p 20-00-80-00 |47 
6-00 9,-75 6-00c} 26-6 |11 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00 10-000) ne tte tehias a 28-5 | 9-9}25-00-40-00 |15-00-380-00 |49 
7-00 8-00 6-00 | 30 9-7|25-00-40:00 |15-00-80-00 |50 
8-188 8-875 7-500) 24-5 |10-0 32-500 22-000 
6-50-8-75| 7:25-9-25 6-00c} 22-7 |10 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-80-00 |51 
8-00-9-50 | 9-00-10-00 9-00 | 26-3 10 |25-00-80-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
a 7-833 10-688 11-167) 25-9 |11-0 32-500 21-250 
10.00-10.50}11-00-12-00 |11-00-13 -00 25 ..,. {30-00-45 -00 |20-00-380-00 |53 
5-00-6-50 6-50-8-00 |.......2-55- 28 18 |25-00-35:00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
wp 7°50 8-00-12-00i 8:50 | 25-7 |10 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |55 
puaeiaessress 14-00c 13:00c} 25 10 }25-00-85-00 |15-00-20-00 |56 
5-000 8-000 4-125] 29-5 |10-2 29-625 20-750 
g g 32-52) 10 27-50 20-00 |57 
4-50 | 30 Ra T r 58 
4-00 | 28-1 |10-4/25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |59 
4-00g| zg 10-2/25-00-87-00 |20-00-25-00 |60 
4-00 | 27-5 |10 30:00 18-00 /61 
5-118] 34-4 |13-2 26-563 20-375 
5-00 | 40 13°8 20-00 18-00 |62 
5-625c].....- 12-5}22-00-31-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
6:50c}....5. 12-5/32-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
4-00 | 29-8 |12-1)18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
Tia a 4-75 | 30-8 |10-1 27-50 24-00 |66 
7-50 4-772c] 35-8 |12-4}20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
rien 6-00 5-50 | 35 |17-5|22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
8.00-12.00j 9.00-13 -00i 4-80 | 35 [15 '30-00-40-00 !20-00-30-00 |69 


3 
eS 
. s 3S 
5 be av 
Og Oo 2 & 
g§ = e§8 
g be o a B 
ee a 88 
4 5 ss] 
$ 
9-702 12-293 11-379 
8-829 aay a ae 
-00-7-25 | 9-20-9-60 : 
. 0r3 shapeba esis 6-00 
8-00-9-25 13-00 9-00 
9-00-11-00 12-00 15:00 
10-00-12-00 13-50 10-00 
8-00-9-75 12-50 8-50 
10-50 12-75 9-00 
10-813 13-000 9-375 
10-50-12 -50¢ 13 -00g 9-00g 
41-00-12-50 |12-00-14-00 |13.00-16.00 
8-00-12 -00 13-00 6-00 
A=O0! Ir Seb = 8-00 
9-250 12-422 12-177 
10-00 11-00 11-50 
9-00 12-00 15-00 
9-00 12-00 10-00 
BOI ate ao:ctatel = fala, = 8-75 
13 -333- 
7-50-8-00 12-00 16-00 
9-00 12-50 11-00 
11-00 14-00. serene lot 
10-00 |12-25-12-50 |15.00-16.00 
9-00 13-50 11-0 
10-317 11-426 
9-25 |12-50-13-50 
9-25 11-00 
7-50 12-50 
11-00 |11-00-12-50 
9-Q0-11-00 |11-00-12-00 
-00 9-95 
9-75-12-00 13-50 
11-25 11-50 
gz & 
& 
*5-00 10-00 
11-25 11-50 
9-00 11-50 
10-00 |10-00-12-00 
10-00 |10-50-11-50 
10-00-12-00 | 9-50-10-00 
10-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 
10-00-11-00 | 9-50-11-50 
11-50 |10-25-11-50 
10-00 | 9-00-10-00 
8-00 10-00 
9-00 12-50 
8-00 10-00 
1250) lisse to ore steraisyr 
9-00-13 -00 13-00 
12-00 ae = shaper 
14-00-14-50 |14-50-15-00 
P8-00-11-00 9-50 
11-00-13 -00 13-00 
9-00-12 -50 12-50 
10-375 15-438 
12-00h 15-50 
6-50-11-00h|14-00-16- be 
9-125 17- 
9-75-12-25h|14-00-16- ny 
9.00-10-00h 19-00 
7-50-9-00h 17-75 
6-00-9-50h|16- pols oe 
6-500 
£ i 
6-00h 
2006 OOH i ce cnc ce eaiallis atsieiejeisia:e| elereivelesievir es 
8.50-10.00gh|f & g 10-00 
4-00-6-50h 
9-775 11-440).... 
B25 6 275i ase « vtarec «102-15 [lenin eieivteie.ol|inipie aisle ops *ie5° 
9-50-11-50 12-70 
9-00-11-00 13-50 |.. 
9-75-10-75 11-00 |.. 
9-50-10-50 : 
9-75-10-75 
7-70-8-20s 
12-00-13 -50 


d. Lower price for petr 
$40-$60. r. Company 


34559—74 


oleum coke. f Petroleum coke. 
houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 





s. Delivered from 


mines. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. i. Including birch 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANA DE CoML are BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
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Average Prices in 1926=100 







































































Commodities Com- Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Aug. |Sept. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1931 
*A TICOMUMIOGINICS:. . cc. see eer 502 64-0|127-4/155-9/110-0] 97-3] 98-0|102-6] 98-5] 97-1] 95-4] 97-8] 82-1] 70-9} 70-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— ¥ 
I. Vegetable Products. . 124 58-1/127-9|167-0}103-5}| 86-2) 83-7|100-6| 96-2] 97-6] 86-9] 98-9] 69-8] 56-1) 54-6 
a Animals and their Products 74 70-9|127-1/145-1]109-6} 96-0] 95-0]100-3] 98-9]102-9]114-0/108-9] 93-4] 70-9} 68-8 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products... cesses. 60 58+2|157-11176-5| 96-O0|101-7/116-9]112-5| 99-5] 98-1] 93-9] 91-2) 79-2] 73-8) 72-4 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
MEADOW RE aetevere(eeieteities s aaerete 44 63-9} 89-1]154-4]129-4]106-3]113-0/101-6]100-2| 98-7) 99-0] 93-7] 86-2} 78-6) 77-9 
V. Iron and its Products....... 389 68-9|156-7|168-4]128-0/104-6/115-8]104-5} 99-4] 95-6] 92-6] 93-8] 90-4! 86-8) 86-8 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their PLrOGUCES..., can ee» 15 98-4|141-9]135-5| 97-1] 97-3] 95-3|103-9| 99-8) 90-0} 91-9] 98-2] 73-7] 60-9] 60-2 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
(PrOGUGUS se; 2 neyieee nes ois sr 73 56-8} 82-3]112-1]116-6]107-0|104-4/100-3] 99-2] 93-1] 92-4) 93-2] 90-8) 85-2) 86-6 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
AUCLS eeperneteretetete eielorerebeiereiote 73 63-4/118-7|141-5)117-0]105-4/104-4] 99-6|100-3] 97-9] 94-6] 95-5) 92-0} 86-4] 84-7 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 204 61-9|107-0/140-0}108-0] 95-1] 93-7] 97-2] 98-5] 95-3) 96-4) 96-0) 86-1] 75-7) 75-2 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DACCOz ky ocanstalouee Seana 116 61-8}119-4]151-0}105-4| 90-2] 91-2] 97-7} 97-2] 99-4)101-7|103-7| 86-7] 69-4) 67-9 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 88 62-2] 91-4]126-3}111-4]101-4] 97-0} 96-5} 99-4] 92-5) 92-8) 90-8) 85-7] 79-9} 80-1 
If. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4}131-5/163-1)112-8] 99-1] 97-8|104-9] 99-4) 97-1] 93-7] 98-9] 76-7} 66-3) 64-9 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-1] 80-4/108-6/113-8|104-1/102-5) 99-2) 97-1) 94-7| 92-8} 94-7] 91-2) 89-1] 89-6 
Producers’ Materials. . 329 69-1]138-3/170-4]112-6| 98-2} 97-1]105-5| 98-7] 97-8) 93-8) 99-4] 75-1) 63-8) 62-1 
Building and construction 
materials Dee en Pada cree 97 67-0}100- 9/144 -0}122-8)108-7}111-9|102-9/100-0} 96-5) 98-6) 99-6] 86-8) 82-1) 80-9 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 69-5|147-2/176-6/110-2| 95-8} 98-7}106-2) 98-4) 98-1) 92-8) 99-3) 72-5] 59-7) 58-0 
Classified according to origin— 
167 58-2/131-3}169-5|103-4| 89-1) 89-3|102-3) 96-5] 97-2) 86-5) 96-1) 69-3) 56-6) 55-2 
90 70-4|129-9/146-6/109-6] 95-5} 95-6/100-6| 98-2)100-9|108-9/105-2| 90-0] 71-2] 69-1 
Farm (Canadian) 59 62-6|132-7|161-4|102-6) 86-6} 79-8|100-3) 96-7|101-2) 95-0|107-7| 71-2) 54-7) 52-8 
Mwai reverie <taste 16 64-4/111-1]111-7} 91-6) 91-9} 83-6} 98-3/100-7|101-7|105-2|105-5| 91-3) 72-1) 72-9 
Ue RONG S bint act, cutsrerexotts) reves 3 52 63-9} 89-1]154-4/129-4)106-3/113-0}101-6/100-2) 98-6] 98-9] 93-5] 86-0} 78-4] 77-8 
Vise Miter alll ts es yey. syayesceeyeracsic 183 67-0)111-3)131-4/117-6)105-8/105-8)101-6| 99-7] 92-4) 92-3] 92-7) 87-2] 80-2! 80-9 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 63 -8]120-7|155-7|107-5}| 94-8} 91-1|100-8] 97-3) 98-8} 93-8]101-8] 74-0} 59-9] 58-7 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
ee ate coe st assesaeete seeks crenthanT aoe 276 64-8)127-6)156-8]116-7|100-5)103-1/103-8} 98-6) 96-4] 95-1] 94-1] 84-8] 73-6] 72-7 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 
(Continued from page 1142) 143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1928, 185-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 1925, 131-6; 1926, 181-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928) 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1980, 127-6. Natural gas, 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1981, 64:1. 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 
The above figures were arrived at by con- 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1928, 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 1927, 166-9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1980, 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 


the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1980. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 


numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost of 
Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been aver- 
aged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 


an index number of electric current rates for 125-8; 1908, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 
household consumption on the basis of figures 1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 
in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 1924, 105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 
105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 99-0: 1913, 100-0. 

1928, 97-1; 1929, 94:6; 1930, 92-3. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107:4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 


Retail Prices 


The decline in beef prices continued, sirlion 
steak being down from 28-9 cents per pound 
in August to 28-2 cents in September; round 
steak from 23-9 cents per pound to 23 cents; 
rib roast from 21-5 cents per pound to 20-9 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


























Fuel 
= Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-} All 

Light ing ries | items* 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec, 1915.... 11 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 23 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921.... 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dee. 1921)... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 17 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930.... 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1920.... 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930.... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930.... 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930.... 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930.... 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930.... 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930.... 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Nov. 1930.... 140 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
JAN pelOSL 0. 134 156 160 148 165 156 
Feb. 1931.... 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931.... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931.... 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931.... 116 154 158 137 164 140 
June 1931.... 111 153 158 137 164 138 
Way 298d ss 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931.... 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931.... 109 151 158 127 163 136 














*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
181%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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cents; and shoulder roast from 15-2 cents per 
pound to 14:5 cents. These prices compare 
with 35 cents per pound for sirloin steak in 
September, 1930, 29-8 cents for round steak, 
27-7 cents for rib roast and 21-1 cents for 
shoulder roast. Mutton averaged 24-1 cents 
per pound in September as compared with 26 
cents in August. Both fresh and salt pork 
were down, the former from an average of 
24-5 cents per pound in August to 22°3 cents 
in September, and the latter from 22-2 cents 
per pound to 21-9 cents. Breakfast bacon 
was down from an average of 28-9 cents per 
pound in August to 28 cents in September. 
The price in September, 1980, was 39-8 cents. 
Lard was again lower in most localities, aver- 
aging 13-8 cents per pound in September as 
compared with 14:3 cents in August and 20-9 
cents in September, 1930. 


Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance 
in most localities, fresh averaging 30-3 cents 
per dozen in September as compared with 
26-1 cents in August, and cooking averaging 
25:7 cents per dozen in September, and 22:1 
cents in August. The prices in September, 
1930, were 38:6 cents per dozen for fresh eggs 
and 34:6 cents for cooking. Milk was little 
changed in September at an average price of 
10-5 cents per quart. Butter prices showed 
little change during the month, dairy being 
unchanged at an average price of 23-6 cents 
per pound and creamery averaging 27:2 cents 
per pound in September as compared with 27 
cents in August. The prices in September, 
1930, were 33-1 cents per pound for dairy and 
36-4 cents for creamery. 

Bread prices averaged 6:1 cents per pound 
in September, 6:2 cents in August and 7-4 
cents in September, 1930. Flour was again 
slightly lower at an average price of 3:1 
cents per pound. Onions were lower in most 
localities, the price averaging 4:8 cents per 
pound in September as compared with 6:6 
cents in August. Potatoes showed a substan- 
tial seasonal fall, being down in the average 
from $1.36 per ninety pounds in August to 
97 cents in September. The price in Septem- 
ber, 1930, was $1.62. Evaporated apples were 
slightly higher averaging 17-3 cents per pound 
as compared with 16-9 cents in August. 
Prunes were also up from an average of 11:8 
cents per pound in August to 12-2 cents in 
September. Coffee prices were lower in many 
localities, the average being 47-9 cents per 
pound in September as compared with 49-3 
cents in August and 55:8 cents in September, 
1930. Higher prices for anthracite coal were 
reported from Montreal, Orillia, Toronto, 
Niagara Falls, Guelph, London and Owen 
Sound. Hardwood, stove lengths, was down 
from an average price of $13.98 per cord in 
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August to $13.80 in September, while soft was 
down from an average of $10.48 per cord in 
August to $10.27 in September. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices during September moved within 
narrow limits, the downward tendency being 
continued. No. 1 Manitoba northern cash 
wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, 
was down from an average price of 55-1 cents 
per bushel in August to 53-6 cents in Sep- 
tember. The high price during September was 
554 cents per bushel reached on the 22nd and 
the low 51% cents on the 19th. Other grain 
prices, for the most part, were lower, western 
barley being down from an average of 381-8 
cents per bushel to 30-7 cents; flax from $1.04 
per bushel to 97-4 cents; and western oats 
from 28-3 cents per bushel to 27:4 cents. Rye 
advanced from an average price of 29-4 cents 
per bushel to 32-5 cents. The price of flour 
at Toronto declined from $4.80 per barrel to 
$4.64. Bran and shorts were also lower, the 
price of the former at Montreal being down 
from $15.79 per ton to $15.25 and the latter 
from $16.79 per ton to $16.25. Raw sugar at 
New York declined from $1.50 per cwt. to 
$144, while granulated at Montreal was un- 
changed at $4.56 per cwt. Ceylon rubber at 
New York was down from an average price 
of 5-3 cents per pound to 5 cents. Green 
coffee at Toronto declined from 14-3 cents 
per pound to 13 cents. In livestock good 
steers at Toronto declined from $6.45 per hun- 
dred pounds to $6.31 and at Winnipeg from 
$5.45 per hundred pounds to $5.01. Bacon 
hogs at Toronto were down from $720 per 


Proposed Economic and Social Policy on 
Present-Day Problems 


At the Congress of the Labour and Socialist 
International, held in Vienna from July 24 to 
August 1, a number of resolutions on the 
economic crisis and unemployment were 
adopted. The Congress drew attention to cer- 
tain characteristics of the present depression ; 
the maladjustment of production and con- 
sumption; the impossibilty of controlling pro- 
ductive forces which have increased beyond 
all measure; anarchic competition; imprudent 
rationalization; artificial barriers obstructing 
international relations; catastrophic disturb- 
ances of credit; and the general feeling of in- 
security. 


hundred pounds to $5.99, at Winnipeg from 
$6.35 per hundred pounds to $5.16, and at 
Montreal from $7.17 per hundred pounds to 
$6.27. Lambs at Toronto declined from $7.86 
per hundred pounds to $744. Veal calves at 
Winnipeg advanced from $5.59 per hundred 
pounds to $6.27 but at Toronto the price was 
down from $8.52 per hundred pounds at $8.47. 
The price of beef hides at Toronto was down 
from 10-11 cents per pound to 6-5-8:5 cents. 
Sheep skins declined from 75 cents per skin 
to 40 cents. Creamery butter at Toronto was 
down from 24-5 cents per pound to 24 cents 
and at Montreal from 24 cents per pound to 
23 cents. Fresh eggs at Montreal advanced 
from an average price of 30-4 cents per dozen 
to 32:4 cents and at Toronto from 27-5 cents 
per dozen to 29-3 cents. Raw cotton at New 
York declined from an average of 7:2 cents 
per pound to 6°5 cents. The decline followed 
the publication in the United States of figures 
indicating that supplies for 1931 would be 
much greater than probable consumption. 
Raw wool was slightly lower at an average 
price of 13-14 cents per pound. Spruce lum- 
ber was $1 per thousand board feet lower at 
$17 and common fir timber was down from 
$14 per thousand board feet to $12. In non- 
ferrous metals electrolytic copper at Mont- 
real declined from $8.86 per hundred pounds 
to $8.61 and tin at Toronto from 29 cents per 
pound to 28-3 cents. The price of silver at 
New York advanced from 27-5 cents per 
ounce to 28-2 cents. Crude oil at Sarnia ad- 
vanced from $2.08 per barrel to $2.33 and at 
Regina from $2.30 per barrel to $2.55. An in- 
crease of 14 cents per gallon in the tank 
wagon price of gasoline was reported from 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Re- 
gina and Calgary. 


The Congress expressed the view that the 
remedy for this situation was a planned or- 
ganization of the world. Among the im- 
mediate palliatives recommended was the 
systematic reduction of hours of work on an 
international basis. 


In another resolution the Congress urged 
that organized labour should play a larger part 
in the work of the League of Nations. The 
Congress uttered a warning against the danger 
to society which might arise from a dislocation 
of credit to Central Kurope. The present situ- 
ation showed how far the welfare of each 
nation depended on the prosperity of the 
whole world, and demonstrated the urgent 
need for collective international action. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompanying 

tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. ; 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924100, was 59:9 
for August, a decline of 2:6 per cent for the 
month. With the exception of an advance in 
meat and fish all of the ten groups were lower 
than for July, the most notable decline being 
one of 10-4 per cent in cotton. The index 
number for cotton, on the base 1924=100, was 
37:9 for August. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 79-1 at the end of August, a 
decline of 1:3 per cent for the month. In- 
creases were noted in vegetable foods and 
minerals, but all other groups were lower than 
at the end of July. The sugar, coffee and tea 
group was 6 per cent lower and textiles 5-9 
per cent lower. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 145 at September 1, showing 
no change from August. There was no change 
in the index number for food, and a slight 
decline in clothing was offset by an advance 
in fuel and light. 


Germany 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913- 
1914—100, was 134-9 for August, a decline of 
1-8 per cent for the month due to a fall of 
3:3 per cent in food prices and smaller de- 
clines in clothing and sundries. There was a 
slight advance in heat and light, while rent 
was unchanged. 


Italy 


Wuotesate Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce on the base 


1913100 (pre-war currency), was 89-8 for 
August, a decline of 1-9 per cent for the 
month. There were small advances in min- 
erals and metals and miscellaneous vegetable 
products, but all other groups declined. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Melbourne index 
number of the Bureau of Census and Statis- 
tics, on the base 1911=1000 was 1425 for 
June,.a decline of one per cent for the month. 
Declines were noted in metals and coal, jute, 
leather, wool, etc., dairy produce and groceries, 
increases were noted in meat, agri- 
There 


while 
culttral produce, etc., and chemicals. 
was no change in building materials. 


United States 


WHOoLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 70:2 for August, an advance of 
0-3 per cent for the month due to a small in- 
crease in the food group, and an increase of 7 
per cent in the fuel and lighting group due to 
increases in petroleum products. The eight 
other groups were all lower than in July. 

The Annalist index number on the base of 
1913100, was 100-5 for September, a fall of 
1-2 per cent for the month. Declines occurred 
in farm products, food products, textile pro- 
ducts and metals, while there were advances 
in fuels, building chemicals and 
miscellaneous commodities. 


materials, 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923100, was 85:9 for August, showing _ 
no change from July. Small increases in food 
and fuel and light were offset by decreases in 
housing and sundries, while clothing was un- 
changed. 

The index number of the Department of 
Labour and Industries, Massachusetts, on the 
base 1913—100, was 140-4 for August, a de- 
cline of 0-1 per cent for the month. Increases 
in food and fuel and light were almost offset 
by declines in clothing, shelter and sundries. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer is Required to Provide Safe 
Conditions of Labour 


A workman was employed by a financial 
company in Quebec, being required, among his 
other duties, to carry the ashes out of the 
boiler room and to deposit them outside the 
building in an adjoining shed. For this pur- 
pose he used a wheelbarrow, and was obliged 
to mount an inclined gangway about eighteen 
inches wide in order to reach the platform 
on which he dumped the ashes. Early one 
morning while he was so engaged, the light 
which should have illuminated the inclined 
gangway failed, and the workman in attempt- 
ing to push his barrow up the gangway, mis- 
judged his position owing to the lack of light, 
the wheel-barrow toppling over and precipi- 
tating him to the floor. In an action brought 
by the workman against the company for 
damages the District Court awarded him $3,- 
000 for his injuries, and on appeal by the em- 
ployer this judgment was affirmed by the 
Court of King’s Bench of Quebec. On further 
appeal, the Supreme Court of Canada varied 
the judgment of the lower courts, reducing 
the amount of damages, as against the em- 
ployer, to four-fifths of the total amount, or 
$2,400. 

The employing company had contended that 
the workman had voluntarily accepted the 
risk, thus absolving the employer from lia- 
bility in the event of an accident. On this 
point Mr. Justice Duff said:— 

“This is not a case governed by the principle 
volenti non fit injurtia. That principle in- 
volves, in its essence, the postulate of an in- 
tentional acceptance of risk by the workman, 
for himself exclusively, as between him and 
his employer. There is nothing of the kind 
here. Indeed, the respondent was not only 
not volens, he was not, in the pertinent sense, 
sciens; he had not, that is to say, a real appre- 
ciation of the risk involved in attempting to 
pass over the gangway in the prevailing ob- 
scurity. On the other hand he was negligent; 
and his negligent conduct contributed directly 
to the physical slip which was the immediate 
cause of his injury. So likewise were the ap- 
pellants negligent, and their negligent con- 
duct, in failing to provide adequate light, was 
operative up to the last moment and was a 
direct concurrent cause, in the juridical sense, 
with the respondent’s negligence, of what oc- 
curred. 

“Tt is plainly a case for division of damages. 
The appellants, I think, should bear four- 
fifths. The respondent’s excess of zeal in their 
behalf was his undoing, and, for him, faithful 


servant as he was, there is much to be said in 
excuse. Unfortunately, he must bear his own 
costs of both appeals, although he is entitled 
to the costs of the action.” 


General Trust of Canada versus St. Jacques 
(Supreme Court of Canada) 1931, Dominion 
Law Reports, vol. 3, page 654. 


Master not Liable for Employee’s Negligence 
outside Scope of Employment 


In the case of Battistoni versus Thomas (re- 
ported in the Lasour Gazmerre, March, 1931, 
page 3877) one of the co-defendants subse- 
quently appealed from the judgment of Mr. 
Justice D. A. MacDonald, and the British Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeal allowed the appeal. 
The circumstances of this case, as already 
stated, were as follows:—Morgan Thomas 
(the appellant) had a contract to collect milk 
in cans from farmers in Fraser Valley and de- 
liver the filled cans at a dairy in Vancouver, 
and he employed his son to drive the truck. 
On Christmas day, 1929, the son, having de- 
livered his load, took a friend with him, and 
passed the afternoon driving about Vancouver 
instead of returning home with the truck as 
his father expected him to do, While he was 
so driving around, his car struck and seriously 
injured a woman (she and her husband being 
the plaintiffs in the case), who brought the 
action against the father and son, the former 
being included as being the employer of the 
driver of the truck. On appeal by the father 
against the decision of the lower court, the 
Court of Appeal held that in such cases the 
decision must depend upon particular circum- 
stances. In the present case, the driver at 
the time of the accident was acting outside 
the scope of his employment and was going 
“on a frolic of his own,” without being at all 
upon his master’s business. 

Battistoni versus Thomas (British Columbia) 
1931, Western Weekly Reports, vol. 3, page 44. 


The Appellate Division of the Ontario Su- 
preme Court reversed the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Raney earlier in the year in the case 
of Boyd versus Smith. The facts of this case, 
with the judgment of the lower court, were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerrn, April, 1931, 
page 499. A young girl had received serious 
injury when she was struck by an automobile 
which was driven by an employee of a firm 
while he was engaged on the firm’s business, 
the employee, however, not having any au- 
thority from the firm to use the car, which 
belonged to one of the directors. The Appeal 
Court held that although the employee was 
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engaged in his employer’s business yet 
he had acted beyond the course of his em- 
ployment in wrongfully taking possession of 
the automobile without the consent of his em- 
ployer, and in driving it to the premises of a 
customer without being a licensed driver. The 
Court found that the accident occurred be- 
cause the employee drove the car, which he had 
no authority from his employer to do. “He 
had no licence to drive, was an inexperienced 
and incompetent driver, and the illegal taking 
out of this dangerous machine without the 
knowledge of the company and attempting 
wrongfully to drive it on the public highway 
was contrary to Smith’s duty as an employee 
of the defendant company and was outside the 
scope of his employment. The causa causans 
was the driving of the car.” 

Boyd versus Smith (Ontario) 1931, Domin- 
ion Law Reports, vol. 3., par. 748. 


Alleged Wrongful Dismissal 


The Ontario Court of Appeal allowed the 
appeal of the defendant company in the case 
of Kadish versus Thuna Balsam Remedies, 
Limited, which was noted in the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE, January, 1931, page 112. The lower 
court had given judgment for the plaintiff, 
awarding him damages for wrongful entry 
and dispossession at $500, and damages for 
wrongful dismissal at $90. The plaintiff in 
this case was engaged by the defendant com- 
pany as manager of their store at Hamilton 
at a weekly salary plus a percentage of the 
proceeds of the weekly sales. There was a 
stipulation that he should handle only such 
merchandise as was supplied to him by the 
company, and a further stipulation that in 
the event of the parties severing business 
connections the plaintiff would not engage in 
the same line of business in the city for a 
period of two years from the date of the 
severance. The plaintiff was dismissed from 
the position after less than two years, the com- 
pany paying him at the rate of $15 a week 
m lieu of notice. 

Kadish versus Thuna Balsam Remedies, 
Limited, Ontario, 1931, Ontario Weekly Notes, 
vol, 40, page 500, 


Injunction not Warranted Unless Acts of 
Union are Unlawful 


The Court of Errors and Appeals of the 
State of New Jersey recently held that an 
injunction is not warranted in an employer’s 


action against a labour union if the facts dis- 
close no unlawful acts of the union and show 
that the combination of employees was for 
their mutual protection and economic welfare. 
(Bayer v. Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America, Local 301, et 
als) 


The difficulty arose over the alleged acti- 
vity of the contractor in encouraging the use 
of machines instead of manual labour to apply 
paint, which practice the union regarded as 
inimical to its members’ economic welfare. 
The contractor denied that he used such ma- 
chines in his own business, but admitted that 
he advanced money for the purchase of such a 
machine for a corporation in which he was a 
stockholder and that the corporation used such 
machines. He applied for an injunction re- 
straining the union from placing him on the 
“unfair” list; from attempting to collect fines 
from his employees; from doing anything 
whatsoever to keep union men from working 
for him; from injuring his business in any 
way; from encouraging sympathetic strikes; 
and from persuading others to refrain from 
working for him. 


The order granting an injunction was issued 
by the Court of Chancery, and the union 
thereupon appealed to the Court of Errors 
and Appeals of New Jersey, contending that 
the employees had a right to combine and by 
peaceable means refuse to work for an em- 
ployer who does not conform to the rules of 
the union and to persuade others to leave 
or refuse to enter such employment. After re- 
viewing the evidence, the court reversed the 
order of the Court of Chancery, saying in part 
as follows:— 


“Tt seems clear from the statutes and the 
decisions of the courts of our own State, as 
well as of other jurisdictions, that employees 
may combine for their mutual protection; 
that they may for themselves conclude what 
acts and things are for their economic wel- 
fare; that they may enforce their demands by 
strikes, if they violate no contracts of em- 
ployment; that they may peaceably and with- 
out threats or intimidation induce others to 
do so, if no contractual rights are violated 
thereby. None of these acts is unlawful, and 
the fact that complainant may be affected 
unfavourably by the regulations of the union 
established to further their own interests does 
not render them unlawful.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


Pee activity in Canada showed a 

decline on October 1, according to state- 
ments received by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 7,862 employers, each with a 
minimum of fifteen employees whose staffs ag- 
gregated 945,842 persons, as compared with 
974,331 in the preceding month. Employment 
customarily shows a falling-off in the autumn, 
but the decrease this year indicated the release 
of a larger number of persons than usual. 
The employment index (based on the average 
for the calendar year 1926 as 100) stood at 
103-9, as compared with 107-1 on September 
1, 1931, and with 116-2, 125-6, 118-8, 110-3, 
106-5, 99-5, 95-0, 100-7, 95-8 and 91-3 on 
October 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. These 
returns are representative of all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. 

At the beginning of October the percentage 
of unemployment reported to the Department 
of Labour by local trade unions stood at 18-1 
as compared with percentages of 15-8 at the 
beginning of September, 1931, and 9-4 at the 
beginning of October, 1930. The October per- 
centage was based on the returns tabulated 
by the Department of Labour from 1,841 
labour organizations covering a membership of 
193,849 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the Offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a gain in the 
volume of business transacted, as indicated 
by the average daily placements effected, when 
a comparison is made with the preceding 
month and also with September last year. 
Vacancies in September, 1931, numbered 41,723, 
applications 81,453 and placements in regular 
and casual employment 40,077. 

The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in some sixty-nine cities was again lower at 
$7.84 at the beginning of October, as compared 
with $8.03 for September; $10.32 for October, 
1930; $11.68 for October, 1929; $11.28 for 
October, 1928; $10.99 for October, 1927; $10.93 
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for October, 1926; $10.89 for October, 1925; 
$10.31 for October, 1924; $10.65 for October, 
1923; $10.23 for October, 1922; $11.48 for 
October, 1921; $15.83 for October, 1920; $16.92 
for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.54 for October, 
1918; and $7.99 for October, 1914. In whole- 
sale prices the index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly higher at 
70-4 in October as compared with 70-0 in 
September; 74:6 for October, 1930; 96-8 for 
October, 1929; 95-2 for October, 1928; 97-2 
for October, 1927; and 98-1 for October, 1926. 
The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada in October was 
slightly greater than in the preceding month 
and showed a substantial increase over the 
corresponding loss in October last year. Six- 
teen disputes were in progress at some time 
during the month, involving 3,072 workers and 
resulting in the loss of 38,529 working days. 
Corresponding figures for September, 1931, 
were: sixteen disputes, 3,478 workers, and 
35,464 working days; and for October, 1930, 
ten disputes, 2,240 workers, and 9,931 working 

days. 
During October the Depart- 


Industrial ment received two applica- 
Disputes tions for the establishment 
Investigation of Boards of Conciliation 
Act and Investigation, Boards 

being established in both 


cases. The first was an application from em- 
ployees of the Winnipeg Electric Company 
in connection with a proposal by the company 
to reduce wages. The second application was 
from the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies in connection with 
a proposed reduction of 10 per cent in the 
wages of certain employees. Details of these 
cases are given on page 1177. 


The Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of 
the Quebee Provincial Legis- 
lature contained the follow- 
ing paragraphs in regard to 
the existing economic situ- 
ation and the measures to be undertaken by 
the government to meet the depression :— 


Legislative 
program in 
Province of 
Quebec 
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“Unemployment, which has perhaps been 
exaggerated in a country like ours where the 
long winter necessarily interrupts many of our 
activities, will still require your attention. 


“You will be asked to vote the necessary 
credits to allow us to co-operate with the 
federal and municipal authorities. 

“My ministers think that a return to the 
land is still the best remedy for unemploy- 
ment, because it offers a character of perman- 
ence which is wanting in too many of the 
temporary relief measures to which recourse 
has been had and which become a burden too 
heavy for government and municipalities. 
Further, the public resources are not inexhaust- 
ible and the charity of individuals must come 
to their aid. 


“Our municipalities, during the days of 
prosperity, became heavily indebted; the relief 
which they have granted to the sufferers from 
unemployment have added to their burden. 
In order to insure their financial stability, my 
ministers will ask you to approve of a law 
providing for the setting up of a commission 
of experts directed to report on all the loans 
which municipalities desire to make. 


“The Commission formed to study the vari- 
ous systems of social assurance has done con- 
siderable work and several of its members 
have visited foreign countries to make in- 
quiries into their working. The report of 
the Commission is not yet completed; the 
Government will hasten to submit it to you 
as soon as it has been received and will ask 
you to study it. 


“A Department of Labour, formed at the 
last session, has had its organization completed 
by the nomination of a Minister of Labour. 
The Government hopes that the workmen of 
the Province, who see one of themselves 
presiding over this Department, will be satis- 
fied by this realization of the desire which they 
had put forth to this effect, 


“T may add that the new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act came into force on the Ist of 
September last and is giving satisfaction, 


“The commercial and industrial depression 
has considerably affected the revenue of the 
Province as indeed those of all other countries, 
and the grants to the unemployed as well as 
the great works for bridges, highways and 
colonization which the Province has under- 
taken to give employment to the workmen, 
render necessary a loan and the finding of new 
sources of revenue. The new taxes, however, 
will be exceedingly light.” 
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The current issue of 
Financial the Commercial Intelligence 
unemployment Journal (published by the 


Department of Trade and 
Commerce) contains an ac- 
count of economic and 
financial conditions in New Zealand, contrib- 
uted by the Canadian assistant trade commis- 
sioner at Auckland. The financial measures 
taken by the government to deal with unem- 
ployment are described as follows: “In order 
to cope with existing unemployment, several 
schemes have been tried, working chiefly in 
conjunction with municipal and similar authori- 
ties. Funds are derived for carrying on these 
schemes by a wages-and-salaries stamp tax of 
ld. in 6s. 8d. (14 per cent) levied on the 
wages of all persons, male and female, with 
the sole exemption of domestic servants. Ex- 
tension of this tax to all income other than 
salaries and wages is accomplished by a tax 
of 3d, in the pound on two-thirds of all such 
other individual income for the year ended 
March 31, 1931. A flat levy at the rate of 
£1 per annum is also made on males between 
certain ages, 

“The Consolidated Fund is to supplement 
these taxes with an amount equal to that 
collected. Proceeds of the taxes for a year 
are estimated at £1057.000, which, together 
with arrears of previous levy, and a subsidy 
from Consolidated Fund, will provide an esti- 
mated sum of £2,185000 for relief. The 
operation of some of the taxes is limited at 
present to one vear. It is announced that 
collections from the stamp tax on wages and 
similar unemployment levies has exceeded 
estimates on the first month of operation.” 


measures in 


New Zealand 


In accordance with the 
Minister of Labour Department Act 
Labour for which was passed by the 


Legislature of the Province 
of Quebee at the session 
of 1931 (Lasour Gazerts, 
May, 1931, page 528), the Hon. GC. J, Arcand 
has been appointed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment as head of the new Department, being 
the first Minister of Labour for the Province. 
Formerly the interests of labour were in charge 
of the Department of Public Works and 
Labour, but the Legislature considered that 
the time had come to establish a separate 
Department. The Hon. Mr. Arcand had been 
president of Local 506, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen (Montreal) for the past sixteen 
years. In his early life he worked in the gold 
mines in California, and was in the service 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
for about thirty-five years. 


Province of 
Quebec 
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Mr. Gerard Tremblay, who was formerly 
the business agent for the Central Trades 
Council of Montreal under the Nationa! 
Catholic Unions, has been appointed Deputy 
Minister. 

The functions of the Minister of Labour, as 
defined by the Act, include the duty of insti- 
tuting and controlling inquiries into important 
industrial questions as well as into labour 
conditions; collecting statistics relating there- 
to, and transmitting them to the Quebec 
Bureau of Statistics; administering the provin- 
celal Acts respecting disputes between em- 
ployers and employees, municipal strikes and 
lockouts, employment bureaus, minimum wages 
for women, safety in public buildings, inspec- 
tion of scaffolding, protection of the public 
from fire, safety and inspection of industrial 
establishments, stationary engineers, weekly 
day of rest for industrial employees, labour 
accidents, workmen’s compensation, etc. 


By a recent Order in Coun- 
cil of the Alberta Govern- 
ment the administration of 
the Coal Miners’ Wages 
Security Act of Alberta was 
placed in charge of the provincial Department 
of Mines. The provisions of this Act, which 
was enacted in 1928, were outlined in the 
Lasour Gazertr, June, 1928, page 582. It is 
designed to protect persons employed in or 
about coal mines in respect to the payment 
of their wages. Employers are required to 
furnish a bond unless they have been ex- 
empted by the Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners from this obligation. ‘The Chief 
Inspector of Mines of the province reports 
that since the Act took effect it has success- 
fully protected the wages of miners, and that 
in a number of cases wages have been secured 
and paid to the workmen which otherwise 
would have been lost to them. The reguire- 
ment of a bond has had the further advantage 
of preventing many transient operations from 
being started. The reports of the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners give the follow- 
ing particulars regarding certificates of exemp- 
tion during the past three years: In 1928, 39 
certificates of exemption were issued, and 11 
were dismissed; in 1929, 49 were issued and 4 
dismissed; and in 1930, 43 were issued and 4 
dismissed. 


Coal Miners’ 
Wages Security 
Act of Alberta 


“The Robert Owen Foun- 


d 


Robert Owen dation ’ was organized 
Foundation recently, with headquarters 
to further in Toronto, its purpose be- 
co-operation in ing to encourage and assist 
Canada industrial and agricultural 


enterprises operated for the 
benefit and managed under the control of the 
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working force and in general to foster the 
development of co-operative system of pro- 
duction and distribution in this country. The 
initiators “invite all their fellow-Canadians 
anxious for better days to join in this con- 
structive effort. They believe that if this 
movement can take root throughout this coun- 
try it will help considerably in solving the 
present economic crisis, which, while it may 
be due immediately to a variety of causes, 1s 
due primarily, in their opinion, to a funda- 
mental maladjustment in human affairs; a 
maladjustment which can be redressed only 
by the voluntary co-operation of the people.” 
They point out that experiments in co-opera- 
tive methods of industrial organization and 
management already made in Canada and 
elsewhere show that co-operative industries 
ean be made very successful, more successful 
than the competitive concerns of the usual 
tvpe. The members of the Foundation invite 
the adherence to this movement of all those 
who have a belief in the possibility of a 
readiustment of economic conditions in Can- 
ada through the voluntary, co-ordinated efforts 
of her people. 

Information concerning the Foundation may 
be obtained from the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Spencer Clark, or the Provincial Trustee, 
Professor H. Lasserre, 259 Roxborough Street 
East, Toronto. 

The Canadian Co-Operator, in its issue for 
October, stated that “the Foundation has been 
investigated by the Executive of the Co- 
operative Union of Canada. As a result, it 
has given its cordial approval, and authorized 
its general secretary to become a member of 
the Advisory Committee of the Foundation.” 


The report of the General 
Council, submitted to and 
approved by the 63rd An- 
nual Trades Union Congress, 
held at Bristol in Septem- 
ber. dealt with the problems of the country’s 
economic position, These difficulties the Coun- 
cil believed to be due to the failure of in- 
dustrv to adant itself to the new conditions, 
to the unsound monetary policy pursued by 
successive Governments, and to the repara- 
tions and war debts settlements The remedies 
the Council suggest are the cessation of the 
deflation policy, the reconstruction of basic 
industries on modern lines as public utility 
services. and an international policy aiming 
at world peace and the revision of inter- 
national debts and reparations. They further 
urge the raising of the world level of whole- 
sale prices They suggest that the weakness 
of the exchanges is due to the lack of balance 
between British imports and exports. They 


Trade Union 
Congress of 
Great Britain 
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strenuously oppose wage reductions as a 
remedy for the situation, and advocate “de- 
valuation.” They pronounce no opinion upon 
the question of a revenue tariff, but recom- 
mend that a full investigation should forth- 
with be made into the whole question of fiscal 
policy, and that a report should be submitted 
later to a special conference of trade union 
executives, 

The Congress adopted the following resolu- 
tion in favour of a policy of planned economic 
development :— 

“This Congress, being in accord with the 
traditional policy of the trade union move- 
ment, welcomes the present tendency towards 
a planned and regulated economy in our 
national life; having regard to the seriousness 
of the economic situation, Congress expresses 
the view that only by a comprehensive plan- 
ning of our economic development and regu- 
lated trading relations can the needs of the 
present day be met; Congress therefore in- 
structs the General Council boldly to advance 
this policy both nationally and internationally, 
keeping in mind that, in order to maintain 
and improve the standard of living, the people 
as consumers must be protected from exploita- 
tion, by public control and regulation.” 


Dr. J. C. Wright, director of 


Vocational the Federal Board for Voca- 
retraining for tional Education (U-S.A.) 
discharged suggested -in a recent ad- 
workers dress that vocational train- 


ing might be so used as to 
prevent or mitigate the unemployment which 
results from the introduction of new mechan- 
ical processes, and that men and women could 
be trained in advance of such changes for 
some position where their previous experience 
could be utilized as far as possible. “ Voca- 
tional education,’ he said, “must assume re- 
sponsibility for insuring the welfare of labour 
to the full extent that training for new em- 
ployments is required to bring our workers 
into adjustment with new industrial needs. 
The man or woman who is thrown out of 
job through technological changes in industry 
is in much the same position as the boy or 
girl who has not yet entered upon employ- 
ment. Practically, therefore, they are without 
training for any job which society wants done. 
They are in need of what may be termed 
‘conversion training’, that is, training for 
some other occupation closely related to the 
one from which they have been displaced. 
Because of the need of such persons to re- 
establish themselves as wage earners as 
quickly as possible the educational program 
provided for them should be specific and 
vocational in character. 


“In some instances those who are out of 
a job as a result of technological changes, 
must be given the necessary retraining in 
industrial plants rather than in vocational 
high schools, since the school can not: always 
afford to install the equipment necessary for 
specialized training. When classes are held 
in an industrial plant it is possible to secure 
the assistance of an instructor from the local 
vocational education staff in organizing the 
program and giving the instruction. Where 
the equipment required is not elaborate, a 
school can give some training or make ar- 
rangements to have it given in a local plant. 

“One-half of the workers unemployed to- 
day,’ Dr. Wright continued, “are, according 
to United States Census figures, under 35 
years of age, 35 per cent are between the ages 
of 35 and 54, and only 15 per cent fall in the 
group over 55 years old. Interpreted in an- 
other way, this means that the age grouping 
of the unemployed is particularly favourable 
for realizing some of our educational ideals.” 

Under the terms of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, which is administered by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, federally- 
aided vocational education instruction is given 
in day, part-time, and evening classes organ- 
ized as a part of the public school system of 
the various states. All of the 48 States have 
accepted the terms of the national act and 
are carrying on a vocational education pro- 
gram. 


Miss Frances Perkins, In- 


American view dustrial Commissioner for 
of British the State of New York, 
unemployment visited England recently at 
insurance the request of Governor 


Roosevelt, in order to study 
the system of unemployment insurance in that 
country and to make suggestions as to the 
suitability of such a scheme to conditions in 
the State. After her return in October she 
reported that the British system had been 
the means of upholding the morale of the 
British workers throughout the long period 
of unemployment, that it had removed the 
fear of hunger, prevented abject poverty, and 
actually improved the standard of living in 
spite of the depression. She declared that 
the British Act had functioned in a satis- 
factory manner so long as it paid its own 
way, and only became involved in difficulties 
when its benefits had to be supplemented by 
grants from the public treasury. 

The Industrial Commissioner recommended 
that if an unemployment insurance scheme 
were to be established in New York it should 
be framed with a view to emergencies or 
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periods of exceptional unemployment, and 
not merely as a means of coping with seasonal! 
unemployment. She suggested that there 
should be a waiting period of a month or 
even longer, as “this would rule out minor 
employment breaks in which administration 
is difficult and expensive, and build up the 
fund for emergencies against which no degree 
of forethought or thrift can protect the in- 
dividual. I believe”, Miss Perkins continued, 
“that industry should foot the bill for un- 
employment insurance. The argument that 
the benefits will mean more to the workers 
if they have contributed directly to the funa 
seems to me a_ sentimental consideration. 
Our experience with workmen’s compensation 
does not indicate that it has any basis in fact.” 
She suggested that, as a beginning, seven 
States should combine to establish an insur- 
ance authority, modelled on the Port Author- 
ity of New York and New Jersey, the in- 
dustrial States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, joining together to make the 
experiment. 

The Industrial Commissioner concluded as 
follows: “I believe, that if we are willing 
to proceed carefully and experimentally, safe- 
guarding our projects against the difficulties 
the English experience has defined for us, 
drawing our plans to conform to our social 
and political conditions, we can lift the fear 
and ease the suffering that come to American 
wage-earners and to their wives and children 

when industry slows up and there are no 
' wages because there are no jobs.” 


Labour organizations in 
Labour Winnipeg recently  sub- 
suggestion for mitted a proposed muni- 
municipal cipal housing scheme to 


the City Council, for the 
purpose of providing 
eraployment for members 
of the skilled trades. It was proposed that 
one hundred houses should be built on city- 
owned lots, the city purchasing the materials, 
the labour to be supplied by a co-operative 
organization of building operatives on a non- 
profit basis, the finances to be provided by 
the Dominion Government, and the houses 
to be rented at an economic rent which would 
provide for upkeep, interest and the repay- 
ment of the capital borrowed. In order to 
ensure economical construction of houses that 
may be within the means of wage-earners to 
rent, the following policies were suggested :— 
(1) purchasing of material in large quantities 
by the city; (2) building of a number of homes 
at one time and at one location and thus 
spreading overhead charges; and (3) by plac- 


housing scheme 
at Winnipeg 
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ing the labour contract, with a co-operative 
body of building trades workers, the latter to 
be a legal entity, to be bonded and to supply 
the supervision. The houses would be built 
at a stated figure based on the Winnipeg 
fair-wage schedule. 


Further information on the 
subject of the voluntary 
trade associations that were 
recently proposed by Mr. 
Gerald Swope as a means 
for stabilizing industry in 
the United States, has been given in a recent 
pamphlet entitled “The Future of American 
industry: its Problems and Needs,” by 
Magnus W. Alexander, President of the 
National Industrial Conference Board (New 
York). The main features of Mr. Swope’s 
plan were noted in the last issue of the 
Lasour Gazette (page 1054). “How to bring 
about in a practical way effective self-discip- 
line of industry is the concrete problem,” 
Mr. Alexander states. “A solution may be 
found in several directions. There is, how- 
ever, already at hand an instrument of in- 
dustry’s own creation, that could be made to 
serve the purpose of effective industrial self- 


Functions of 
proposed trade 
associations in 
United States 


regulation. I refer to the indivdiual trade 
association in each important branch of 
American industry. Acknowledging their 


present value and achievements, but recog- 
nizing also their past errors, I believe that 
they can be made to serve the greater purpose 
if organized to that end. With men of the 
highest character, attainment, social outlook, 
and personality in charge, it is fair to assume 
that these trade associations could and would 
induce the various industrial units in their 
respective fields to function in the general 
social interest, thereby removing the need for 
direct governmental regulations or control of 
industry. 

‘Upon the degree of success achieved by 
American industry in successfully solving its 
current problems through voluntary co-opera- 
tion, guided by scientifically directed and 
practically applied research, depends in large 
measure the stability of American economic 
and political institutions. To-day these insti- 
tutions are called upon to prove their 
superiority over those operating on principles 
like those prevailing in Communistic Russia. 
It is highly important at this time that 
American industry should demonstrate its 
ability to carry on successfully, in the social 
no less than in the economic sense, through a 
trying period of crisis and depression to new 
heights of achievement. The overshadowing 
question of to-day, with us as with every 
nation, is this: Shall social progress be 
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dominated by the ideals of American 
democracy with its principles of private prop- 
erty, individual initiative and _ enterprise, 
personal freedom and_ responsibility, and 
voluntary co-operation and combination, or 
shall it pass under the sway of Russian 
Communism with its doctrines of collective 
ownership, state enterprise, complete subor- 
dination of the individual to the mass, and 
compulsory regimentation of industry and 
society? In determining the answer to this 
vital question, American industry has the 
opportunity to play a great part. Its oppor- 
tunity, and its obligation, is to give to the 
world a convincing object lesson in the 
successful working of American democracy. 
The constructive accomplishments of organ- 
ized American industry in the past inspire 
confidence that it will prove fully equal to 
this task.” 


The results of the working 
of the Agricultural Wages 
(Regulation) Act, 1924, dur- 
ing the two years ending 
September, 1930, are sum- 
marized in a report recently 
published by the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries (Great Britain). The provisions of 
this Act were outlined in the Lasour Gazerrn, 
August, 1924, page 632, and December, 1924, 
page 1025. It set up an agricultural wages 
committee for each county of England and 
Wales, and a Central Agricultural Wages 
Board. Each committee consists of an equal 
number of employers’ and employees’ repre- 
sentatives, together with two impartial mem- 
bers appointed by the Minister of Agriculture, 
and a chairman. The wages board similarly 
consists of an equal number of representatives 
of employers and employees, together with 
members appointed by the Minister, whose 
number may not exceed one-quarter of the 
total number of members of the board. The 
committee have authority to fix minimum 
rates of wages, subject to approval by the 
board. When so approved the rates of wages 
so prescribed are enforceable in a court of law. 

The average weekly minimum wage for adult 
male workers (other than those belonging to 
special classes) was approximately 81 shillings 
and 8 pence during the past two years, not 
counting overtime payments or additional 
earnings at special seasons. 


Effects of 
regulation of 
farm wages in 


England 


The report summarizes the principal features 
of the farm labour situation in England and 
Wiales since the passing of the Act as fol- 
lows: (1) increased receipts by agricultural 
workers; (2) heavier labour costs to farmers 
which, while they have been set off to some 


extent by reductions in staffs, have accentu- 
ated the depression brought about by the 
heavy fall in prices realizable for agricultural 
produce; (3) less secure employment for 
workers in the arable districts during the win- 
ter months; (4) improved labour organization 
and management on a number of farms pre- 
viously conducted in a haphazard manner; 
and (5) labour disputes, strikes and lock-outs 
have been avoided. 


“Apart, however, from these material re- 
sults,” the report continues, “wage regulation 
in agriculture has been associated with an 
indirect or psychological change to which 
many persons familiar with the conditions in 
the countryside attach great importance. The 
relationship between employer and worker 
has altered and is still altering. The old rela- 
tionship which existed up to 20 or less years 
ago varied greatly from farm to farm. A 
good employer treated his worker as an old 
and trusted friend. On the other hand, a 
bad employer treated his employees as little 
more than serfs. In neither case were the 
hours of employment numbered or dis- 
cussed. These conditions are gradually being 
altered, and new conditions more comparable 
with those obtaining in the industrial world 
are taking their place. It would not be true 
to say that this change is due solely to wage 
regulation, although it has contributed to the 
result.” 


In an address before the 

International Recreation 

Congress at Toronto in 

October, Mr. W. H. Kilby, 

director of recreation for 
the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal, stated that highly competi- 
tive industry had produced a nervous condi- 
tion in its employees without a counterbalance 
of healthy recreation. These conditions were 
evidenced in a desire for emotional entertain- 
ment rather than in participation in physical 
play. Mr. Kilby said that an industrial recre- 
ation policy was dependent in Canada on the 
vision, generosity, and “play consciousness ” 
of industrial executives. Of 150 Canadian in- 
dustries he had canvassed, nearly 90 per cent 
were sponsoring some recreational program for 
their employees, but in nearly all cases they 
have asked for information and guidance. 
Only through the proper use of leisure time 
could craftsmanship be prevented from de- 
teriorating, and Mr. Kilby proposed the forma- 
tion of a National Canadian Recreative Asso- 
ciation to plan recreation for all Canadians 
of all classes. 


Importance of 
recreation for 
industrial 
workers 
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The superannuation by-law recently adopted 
by the City of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan (the 
provisions of which were outlined in the last 
issue of the Lasour GazETtE, page 1079), was 
subsequently declared by the District Court 
to be invalid, the Court finding it should have 
been submitted to a vote of the ratepayers. 





The National Joint Council for Dock Labour 
(Great Britain) in accordance with the recom- 
mendations contained in the recent report of 
the Committee of Inquiry on Dock Labour, 
has appointed a Standing Advisory Committee 
on Port Employment, representative of the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, to en- 
courage and assist in the development of 
measures calculated to regularize port em- 
ployment. 





The Vancouver City Council, on October 
29, decided to introduce the five-day working 
week for the City Hall staff. Of these em- 
ployees, 543 in number, 426 will have ‘the 
reduced working period, while the remainder 
will contribute one day’s pay each month for 
the relief of the unemployed, 





In 1920 the New Zealand Government 
adopted a system of dental clinics for children 
in the public schools. The clinics are estab- 
lished on application from responsible local 
organizations which undertake to contribute 
toward the cost of suitable clinic premises 
and certain maintenance expenses. The work 
begins with the primer class. Each year the 
teeth of ali the children in this class are 
examined, and a form is sent to the parents 
of each child asking for consent to treatment 
if treatment is needed. When consent is 
received the teeth of the child are put in 
order. The child is re-examined every six 


months thereafter, and further defects are 
remedied, At the present time appriximately 
60,000 children in 738 schools are being cared 
for, 





A pamphlet containing useful information 
for fathers, mothers and teachers, as to the 
best methods of safeguarding the health of 
children has been published by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health 
(Ottawa), under the title: “Keep the Family 
Well: Protection by Prevention.” The writer 
is Dr. Helen MacMurchy, chief of the Division 
of Child Welfare. (National Health Publica- 
tion No, 41; Little Blue Books, Leaflet Series.) 





Regulations under the Public Health Act 
of Manitoba were published in the Manitoba 
Gazette, October 24, defining the duties and 
powers of public health nurses. This term is 
applied to a fully qualified registered nurse 
in the Province, who is in the employ of the 
Department of Health and Public Welfare, 
and who receives her instructions directly 
from the Director of the Public Health Nurs- 
ing Service. Public health nurses have the 
right to enter any school in the Province and 
to require certificates in respect to the freedom 
of children from communicable diseases; to 
enter into homes, and to investigate the sani- 
tary conditions, the health of the inmates, etc. 





During the month of October a total of 
3.947 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the indus- 
tries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 24 of which were 
fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 266 were 
reported including 6 fatal cases; and 3877 
Crown, 3 of which were fatal, were reported 
during the month making in all 4,590, of which 
33 were fatal, 


Colonies for Unemployed Persons in Germany 


The German Minister of Finance, Herr 
Dietrich, recently submitted to the Govern- 
ment a Bill relating to the establishment of 
agricultural colonies for unemployed persons 
on the outskirts of towns. The Bill is based 
on the idea that the problem of unemploy- 
ment cannot be solved solely by means of un- 
employment relief, that the means of bringing 
about a productive solution through the medium 
of great public works are not available, and that 
mass settlement of purely agricultural kind is 
impracticable. Small-scale settlement, which 
the Bill seeks to encourage, would take the 
form of a grant to unemployed persons of 


parcels of land of two to four acres each, 
where they might build wooden houses, cul- 
tivate vegetables, potatoes and fruit, and 
breed livestock on a small scale. Thus they 
would be in a position to provide for their 
needs by their own labour and would cease 
to be a burden on the community; they would 
at least be able to pass through the period of 
depression with less difficulty and would also 
have the possibility of continuing to seek 
employment for wages in towns. Industrial 
employment would thus be combined with 
agricultural work performed by the whole 
family. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation throughout 
Canada was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of 
' Canada at the end of October to be as 
follows:— 

There were few requests for farm help 
received in the Province of Nova Scotia. 
Catches of fish were fair only, though an 
increased demand for lobsters had somewhat 
strengthened the market. Lumbering was 
quiet with little evidence of later improve- 
ment in this line. The greater number of 
the mines in the vicinity of New Glasgow 
operated six days a week, while those in 
Cape Breton worked from two to five and a 
half days. Manufacturers for the most part 
reported business good, especially amongst 
bakers and confectioners. Clay products were 
working to capacity, but some idleness was 
reported in the iron and steel group. Build- 
ing construction at Halifax was particularly 
brisk, with a number of skilled and unskilled 
workers employed. Contracts at New 
Glasgow also were well underway, supple- 
mented -by unemployment relief work on 
highways, sewers and streets. Passenger and 
freight traffic showed a decline at Halifax, 
but continued fair at New Glasgow and 
Sydney. Trade was steady, with prices rea- 
sonable, though, owing to mild weather, there 
was little movement in winter stocks. In the 
Women’s Domestic Section the demand con- 
tinued for charworkers, but there was little 
call for domestic and commercial workers. 

Farmers in the Province of New Brunswick 
still continued busy with fall ploughing, and 
several requests were sent in for men to clear 
land. Fish were plentiful and good catches 
“ were reported. Logging was quiet. Export 
orders at the sugar refineries increased their 
output, but nearly all other plants were on 
short time. Building construction was unus- 
ually active, especialy at Saint John, where 
several large projects were advancing rapidly, 
so that the majority of skilled building trades- 
men and unskilled labourers were fairly busy. 
Road construction, under relief schemes, pro- 


vided emplovment in those centres where 
normal building activity was below par. 
Railway freight and passenger traffic was 


light, but work on the waterfronts was ayail- 
able through the loading and unloading of 
several large vessels. Wholesale houses were 
somewhat quiet, but retail trade reported a 
fair fall business, with average collections. 
There was the usual demand for women 
domestic workers. 


With the exception of Montreal, there were 
no orders for farm help reported in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Orders for bushmen were 
also very scarce, none being received in the 
above city. In Hull, several large logging 
companies had decreased operations 75 per 
cent. Slight improvement was recorded, how- 
ever, at Quebec City, and at Rouyn it was 
thought that conditions would be satisfactory 
in the coming winter. The mining situation. 
was quiet, except at Amos and Hull, where 
some work was being carried on. Manufac- 
turing concerns at Montreal were inactive. 
This included the boot and shoe industry, 
printing trades, clothing and rubber. The 
closing of the Angus shops had also thrown 
many men out of work. From an employ- 
ment point of view, the outlook was a little 
better in Hull. In Quebec City quietness 
prevailed, with the exception of furs, which 
had regained its activity. In Sherbrooke, 
manufacturing was satisfactory, but in Three 
Rivers improvement was shown only in boots 
and shoes, cottons and foundries. Construc- 
tion and maintenance showed slightly better 
conditions at Amos, but a decrease in muni- 
cipal work was noted at Montreal. In Quebec 
City, construction was active, but mainten- 
ance was at a standstill. Labourers at Rouyn 
had been busy for a certain time, but road- 
making having ceased the number of unem- 
ploved was greater. The building industry 
in Sherbrooke was fair, but Three Rivers 
reported no new construction, the chief source 
of emnloyment being road work. Transporta- 
tion showed slight variation. In the Women’s 
Domestic Section a number of placements was 
effected, but applicants, in the larger centres, 
still exceeded the demand. 

The demand for farm help in the Province 
of Ontario was smaller than usual, farmers 
appearing to work on the co-operative plan 
of helping one another. Logging, except at 
North Bay, where additional small camps at 
different points were opening, was exception- 
ally quiet. At Fort Frances, pulp and paper 
mills also showed some improvement. Little 
activity was reported in the mining sections. 
A more optimistic feeling prevailed amongst 
manufacturers, as several industries were re- 
engaging former employees. This, however, 
had not relieved the slackness of the present 
situation to any great extent as yet, but was 
considered a good omen for the future. Very 
little building was in progress throughout the 
province, the chief source of employment 
being that provided by the government as a 
relief measure. This consisted mostly of work 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 
1931 1930 
October September August October September August 
‘Trade, external aggregate.... $ |.............- 95,287,885] 97,202,442) 162,656,283) 170,090,475] 148,519,060 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption.............+5 Sulleecicclesenartssc 45,379,099 47,308, 079 78,358,351 87,900, 201 77,906, 294 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |..../......6: 48,991,385] 48,763,652] 82,781,428] 81,046,227} 69, 290, 228 
Customs duty collected........ Beye aie chosate ean aet 9, 288, 648 9,291, 223 12,622,380 14, 662,358 12,032,112 
Bank debits to individual 
accounts.........--. Shistseecrs Si Sac oseseeeieh:e's 2, 450,545,080] 2,243,561, 470] 3,617,506,967| 2,967,181,800| 2,801,605, 985 
Bank notes in circulation Wye eure Sel Pc ae _ 139,908, 403 141,813,032 160,032,748 163,513,493 166, 154, 609 
Bank deposits, savings........- Bre RA esti anteass 1.455,518,906] 1,461,091,577| 1,481,864,326] 1,419, 641,859) 1,404, 118, 280 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |...........45. 1,186,510,527| 1,127,280,857] 1, 229,508,736] 1,255,805,777| 1,260,490, 851 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Gommon: stocks 03. 22 ssee0 0. se 64-6 68-6 81-3 111:3 130-8 125-1 
Preferred'stocks. 72. ... 020.00... 63-9 64-2 69-1 83-4 96-2 ie 97-1 
(1) Index of interest rates.......... 103-3 97-1 91-9 93-9 92-9 96-0 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 
RUTGERS te ciel neta mee a = 70+4 70-0 70-9 81-0 82-1] | 83-7 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- F 
Dre eres rites orton Prsineans oe $ 17-86 18-06 18-30 20-68 20-75 
(8) Business failures, number.......}..........000- 230 164 218 168 
(3) Business failures, liabilities. $ |.............. 4,539,027 2,137,833 2,529,589 2,642, 443 
(?) Employment, Index num- 
ber, Employers’ pay-roll 
purest eto sats 103-9 107-1 105-2 116-2 116-6 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union mem- 
FFGrS) peo ete Nae Ne oiortealnreles 18-1 15-8 16-2 9-4 9:3 
MNT SLA ION ee eee elalole ere isjsisiala< 2ikie oll <idinteyafasel ins erjete|| aes ais einlaiayis,ciaiell Aele\ele faye * 4,445 5, 922 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue ' 
PTOICN PE dus cmvas es oie ae cars 236,992 207,377 188,957 271,494 291,088) ™ 259,610 
(8) Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings....... $ 16,018,766 15,159,905 14,309,810 20,887,053 20,856, 948 19,067,979 
(7) Operating expenses. ...... Se bag eco te mane cco ena 13,982,510 17,036, 691 17,056,801 17,261, 606 
Canadian Pacific Rail- : 
way, gross earnings......-. $ |........ceeee- 12,210,415 11,322, 743 17,113,063 19,612,717} | 15,951,510 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, A 
sililanes £4- 54st banseeee cyte | | esyaisinrsts ri ieen: 8,946,723 9, 983,482 10,558,970 12,862,045 12,629,170 
Steam railways, freight in 
LOTSA oe ae Rete len ion boeavdeie scl] stata cciteeie ate 1, 635,586,912] 3,095,975,368] 3,561,623,670| 2,270,331, 355 
Building permits..........-.+-- Dink Pretest eae si 10,322,414 8,224,074 12,723,789 11, 093, 020 14,029,564 
(8) Contracts awarded........- $ 28,789,200 33, 658, 400 26,142, 600 33,332, 100 32,407,100 49, 407,200 
Mineral Production— . 
DIG ATON. siocses hwnysessieye.+'s wie 17,585 23,212 40,079 48,395] ‘1 — 57,459 
Steel ingots and castings..... i 33,390 52,491 65,431 55,808 \ 57,626 
Ferro alloys 5,700 8,248 5,174 3,012} 7 3,397 
Oeil see Sas 1,004, 753 760,127 1,630,013 1,229,883 1,100,814 
Crude petroleum imports...... 96,530,000} 106,070,000 94,379,000} 105,470,000} 100,570,000 
Rubber imports.......- ae 3,438,000 5,160,000 4,349,000 3,534, 000 4,723,000 
Cotto IMpOrts.. 0.2025 o ocieee 4,999, 000 4,754, 000 12,716,000 5,524,000 3,457,000 
Timber scaled in British C 
BTAUDIA A ee Adee ecm aes 132,437,861) 112,919,570) 115,077,778) 167,571,065) 183,770,365 
Blour production........:.:--+- Me ase eters ontte attlel listens roses aisle oi5 1,333, 287 1,868,575 1,624, 238 1,547,936 
(9)Sugar manufactured........- Hse [itatine owen 89, 406,000 91,871,000 99,688,000 96,439, 000 87,430,000 
Footwear production.......... DEALS |, ebiee ote mioele esc eae nse 1,627,006 1,552,392 1,615,859 1,542, 686 
Output of central electric sta- 
tions, daily average....... AGreVAtis| |, Ctaehtes siatstaiele’s 42,937,000 40,521,000 49,977,000 48,098, 000 45,544,000 
Sales of imsurance............-. Si lvapetevetetetausta asst 29, 833, 000 35,438,000 45,525,000 39, 283, 000 36, 666, 000 
INeweprinth.. 227. sedges. aes Lona eae ae 178, 410 165, 120 213, 820 195, 490 202, 040 
Automobiles, passenger........2-+-|eceeeeeeeeeees 2,108 3,426 3, 206 5,623 6,946 
(10)Index of physical volume 
RAL AISITIGSS. ects! eer ets siecle aie asetotel| telelein alers/sjeie/e/e 5 126-7 122-1 148-6 148-7 146-6 
Industrial production.........-+---|eeeeeeeeeeeeee 137°3 132-3 143-2 154-4 156-1 
Mannfacturing...62..-2.0csccceccs|ecevocrsnceess 130-6 136- 149-0 149-4 145-7 





at 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. we 
(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Bradstreet. 


(4) Figures for end of previous months. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending Octo fl 
(9) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending 


and September 6, 1930. 








ber 31, 1931, and corresponding previous periods. 
September 12 and August 15, 1931, and November 1, October 4, 








(6) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Ineluding lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(0) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 


exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 


ing and construction. 


of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings o 


Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur 
Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
f cattle, sheep and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese, 
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on the Trans-Canada Highway, though demand, many vacancies being for chore work 
various municipalities were also providing for board only, or nominal wages. These 
work locally on road repairs and sewer exten- orders were almost impossible to fill. Pro- 


sions. Trade was fair. Casual placements in 
the Women’s Domestic Section were fewer in 
number, but the demand for general domestics 
continued as usual. 

With post-harvest work in the Province of 
Manitoba practically completed, orders for 
farm help showed a decline. Logging and 
mining recorded no activity. Evidence that 
the home building season in Winnipeg was 
not yet over was proved by the number of 
permits issued, though these were far below 
the number registered at the same time last 
year. New relief undertakings also created 
quite a demand for unskilled labour. In 
addition to sewer construction, other large 
projects were also well under way. A number 
of men were likewise engaged for road con- 
struction. Several relief programs have been 
recommended for the City of Winnipeg, where 
the greater number of unemployed are regis- 
tered, and if approved in their entirety, will 
be the means of providing a large proportion 
of the applicants in the unemployed group 
with at least half time employment during 
the winter. Mild weather retarded sales of 
seasonable lines, although a fair demand was 
reported for light rubber footwear and boots 
and shoes. Very little change was noted in 
wholesale conditions. Collections were fair. 
In the Women’s Domestic Section, a slight 
gain was shown in the orders for day workers, 
but this was offset by a reduction in the calls 
for domestics. 

Threshing having been completed in the 
Province of Saskatchewan, there were fewer 
demands for farm help, although some farmers 
had taken men on the understanding that 
work would continue for the winter, providing 
the farm relief scheme came into force. 
There was a decided improvement in the 
mining group, due to much colder weather and 
a satisfactory settlement between operators 
and miners. No demand existed for men for 
building construction, but more work of a 
casual nature was available. This, however, 
only relieved the situation temporarilv. per- 
manent positions being almost impossible to 
secure. Relief camns took care of many men, 
but there was still a large surplus of unem- 
ploved single men waiting to be admitted to 
future camps. Regardless of conditions. the 
Women’s Domestic Section maintained a 
steady call for domestics and housekeepers, 
but wages offered were below normal. and 
orders were consequently somewhat difficult to 
fill. 

The call for farm help in the Province of 
Alberta was reduced to the usual winter 


vincial relief camps took one hundred men 
for bush work in the vicinity of Calgary, 
but elsewhere logging was quiet. Coal orders 
were slowly coming in, and prospects were 
eradually improving. Building construction 
was at a standstill, and railway construction 
reduced to a minimum. Relief work provided 
by the cities or the government furnished 
the only means of employment available for 
the large number of applicants registered at 
the offices throughout the province. There 
was a decrease in placements in the Women's 
Domestic Section, with applicants © still 
increasing. 

Farm operations in the Province of British 
Columbia were very quiet, and many men on 
ranches were seeking work in relief camps. 
Logging remained unchanged, with no new 
camps opened. Mining, both metal and coal, 
showed little activity. Manufacturing also 
recorded little sign of improvement, being 
limited for the most part to the operation 
ot a planing plant at Cranbrook and small 
railway tie mills at Canal Flat and Fairmont 
Springs. Apart from jobbing and repair work 
there was little building construction going on. 
Highway construction took care of a number 
of men under the government relief scheme, 
but was inadequate in providing employment 
for all registered, many men in _ different 
centres still being on direct relief furnished 
by the government or the municipality. 
Quietness prevailed at the waterfront both in 
Vancouver and Prince Rupert, while the 
maintenance staff at the dry dock and ship- 
vards in the latter city was on short time. 
Longshore gangs at New. Westminster, how- 
ever, were busy. Wholesale and retail busi- 
ness was fair. In the Women’s Domestic 
Section there was still a surplus of applicants 
for all classes of employment. 


Industrial activity showed a 
seasonal curtailment on Oc- 
tober 1, according to state- 
ments tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics from 7,862 em- 
plovers, whose staffs aggregated 945,842 persons, 
as compared with 974.331 in the preceding 
month. This decrease involved the release of 
a larger number of persons than have usually 
been laid off at the beginning of October in 
the ten years of the record. The index stood 
at 103-9, compared with 107-1 on September 
1, and with 116-2, 125-6, 118-8 110-3, 106-5, 
99-5, 95-0, 100-7, 95-8 and 91-3 on October ie 
1920, 1929, 1928, 1927. 1996. 1925, 1924 1928, 
i922 and 1921, respectively. The average 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REporTS 
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number of persons employed by the reporting 
firms in the calendar year, 1926, is taken in 
every case as the base equal to 100 in eal- 
culating these index numbers. 


Firms in all provinces reported contractions, 
those in Quebec being most extensive. In the 
Maritime Provinces a small decline was indi- 
cated, involving many fewer workers than that 
registered on the same date last year, when the 
index was, however, higher. Transportation 
and services reported the bulk of the decrease, 
while there were important gains in building 
and highway construction (largely as a result 
of the unemployment relief program), and 
logging was seasonally more active. In Que- 
bec, manufacturing and construction registered 
most of the reduction, but transportation also 
reported less activity; on the other hand, log- 
ging and trade showed improvement. In On- 
tario, curtailment was indicated, particularly 
in manufacturing, transportation, mining and 
services, while employment increased in high- 
way construction, logging and trade. In the 
Prairie Provinces, there was a small decrease 
in employment. This was chiefly due to the 
closing of large railway car shops, together 
with losses in building and railway construc- 
tion and trade. In British Columbia, further 
contractions were noted, mainly in manufac- 
turing and transportation, while logging and 
trade reported heightened activity and unem- 
ployment relief undertakings absorbed large 
numbers of workers. 

The trend of employment was downward 
in Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver, but 
upward in Quebee City, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton and Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities. In Montreal, manufacturing 
showed the greatest curtailment, this taking 
place chiefly in railway car shops, but there 
was also a decided falling-off in construction. 
In Quebec, there were seasonal losses in ser- 
vices, but construction showed improvement. 
In Toronto, manufacturing was much busier, 
and construction and trade also absorbed more 
workers. In Ottawa, construction was more 
active, while other groups showed compara- 
tively little change. In Hamilton, curtailment 
was registered in manufacturing, but construc- 
tion afforded greater employment. In Wind- 
sor and the adjacent Border Cities, there was 
an increase in the number employed, mainly 
in the automobile trades and construction. 
In Winnipeg, there were losses in trade and 
building construction, while road work re- 
ported improvement. In Vancouver, manufac- 
dures recorded decreases, and there was also 
a falling-off in transportation and construction. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that there was a large decline in manu- 
factures, chiefly in the land vehicle group, 
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owing to the closing of the railway car shops; 
lumber, food, tobacco and beverage, non- 
ferrous metal, non-metallic mineral, rubber 
and building material factories also reported 
reductions, in some cases of a seasonal nature. 
On the other hand, large gains were made in 
textile and pulp and paper plants, and im- 
provement was also shown in leather, musical 
instrument, chemical and electrical apparatus 
works. Logging, mining and trade registered 
seasonal gains, but in construction, transporta- 
tion, services and communications there were 
contractions, 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of October. 


According to the returns re- 


TRADE ceived by the Department of 
UNION Labour from an aggregate of 
REPORTS 1,841 local unions during Sep- 


tember, embracing a member- 
ship of 193,849 persons, 35,048, or a percentage 
of 18-1 were without employment on the last 
day of the month, contrasted with percentages 
of 15-8 in the previous month and 9-4 at the 
close of September, 1930. The customary cur- 
tailment of activity with the autumn season 
was in evidence to some degree during the 
month reviewed, though the situation was 
more particularly affected by railway car shop 
closings in a number of provinces, Quebec 
unions showing the greatest recessions due 
largely to a shutdown for an indefinite period 
in the Angus shops of Montreal. Ontario, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia 
unions also suffered curtailment of employ- 
ment, due to car shop closings. Some im- 
provement in the coal mining industry of 
Alberta, however, was indicated from the 
previous month, though full time employment 
was not yet assured, the gains among these 
workers, however, exceeding the contractions 
reported in the majority of industries and 
causing the unemployment percentage for the 
province as a whole to be substantially re- 
duced from August. The employment ten- 
dency in Nova Scotia was also upward, though 
the change was slight. On the other hand, 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan unions re- 
ported declines in the employment volume 
available, though the change in the latter 
province was fractional only. All provinces 
shared in the retrogressive employment move- 
ment shown from September last year, con- 
ditions in Quebee, Ontario and Manitoba be- 
ing especially slack during the month sur- 
veyed, though in New Brunswick, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia also 
pronounced contractions were apparent, and in 
Nova Scotia reductions in activity on a much 
smaller scale were recorded. 
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Elsewhere in this issue will be found a more 
detailed article with tabular statements on 
unemployment among local trade unions at 
the close of September, 1931. 


Reports from the Offices of 


EmptoymMent the Employment Service of 
OFFICE Canada for the month of Sep- 
Reports tember, 1931, showed 42,092 


references of persons to posi- 
tions and a total of 40,077 placements of which 
19,924 were in regular employment and 20,153 
in casual work. Regular placements totalled 
15,643 for men and 4,281 for women. Vacan- 
cies reported to the Service were 41,723, 32,931 
being for men and 8,792 for women. Appli- 
cations for work were received at the offices 
from 67,518 men and 13,985 women, a total 
of 81,453. A marked gain was noted in the 
business transacted when the figures were 
compared both with those of the preceding 
month and with those of September a year 
ago, the report for August, 1931, showing 
26,809 vacancies offered, 71,883 applications 
made and 25,662 placements effected, while in 
September, 1930, there were recorded 35,668 
vacancies, 56,746 applications for work and 
33.368 placements in regular and casual em- 
plovment. In another section of this issue will 
be found a detailed report of the work of the 
offices for September, 1931, and for the quar- 
terly period July to September of the current 
year, 


According to a report 
‘BUILDING prepared by the Dominion 
Permits Bureau of Statistics, the 
AND value of permits issued 
ConTRACTS in 61 cities in Canada 
AWARDED during September, 1931, was 


$10,322,414, as compared with 
$8,224,074 in the preceding month, and with 
$11,093,020 in September, 1930. 


The MacLean Building Review states that 
construction contracts awarded in all Canada 
during October had an estimated value of 
$28,789,200, which brought the total for the 
year to date to $279,582,500. This total is 
28°8 per cent less than that for the same 
period of 1930. Of the above total, $15,842,100 
was for engineering purposes; $7,599,700 was 
for residential buildings; $4,880,000 was for 
business buildings and $467,400 was for indus- 
trial purposes. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during October, by prov- 


inces, was as follows: Ontario, $7,947,100; 
British Columbia, $7,787,500; Quebec, 
$5,651,300; Alberta, $2,612,200; New Bruns- 
wick, $2,034,900; Saskatchewan, $1,089,000; 


Manitoba, $947,300; Nova Scotia, $706,900; 
Prince Edward Island, $13,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
INDUSTRIAL of production in certain 
Propucrion industries during recent 

months and also in the corre- 
sponding months last year, are shown in the 
table on page 1171. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statestics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, states that business operations in 
Canada during September were fairly well 
maintained at the level of the preceding 
month. Moderate advances in some lines 
counterbalanced the curtailment in several 
strategic industries. The output of newsprint 
showed a gain over the low level of August, 
production being 178,412 tons, a gain of 12:5 
per cent after seasonal adjustment. Raw 
cotton was imported in increased volume in 
preparation for operations in the textile 
industry. Imports in September were nearly 
5,000,000 pounds compared with 4,754,000 
pounds in August, a seasonally adjusted gain 
of more than 30 per cent. The imports of 
rubber showed a decline in the month under 
review, and imports of crude petroleum were 
less than in August even after seasonal 
adjustment. Production by the iron and steel 
and automobile industries reached a new low 
point on the present movement. The net 
result was that the index of manufacturing 
production was 130-0 in September compared 
with 136-3 in the preceding month. 

Owing mainly to the placing of a large 
contract for a hydro-electric development, the 
total of construction contracts awarded 
showed a marked gain in September. The 
assigned values amounted to $33,658,000 com- 
pared with $26,143,000 in August. The gain 
after seasonal adjustment was about 51 per 
cent. The mining industry was more active 
in September, the mineral production index 
at 124-2 showing a gain of 10-6 per cent over 
the preceding month. The increase in gold 
shipments was a paramount factor in the 
upward trend of the index. The production 
of coal was also at a considerably higher 
level. Shipments of gold were about 240,000 
ounces compared with 222,000 ounces in the 
preceding month. Silver was shipped to the 
amount of 2,154,000 ounces compared with 
1,571,000 ounces in August. Exports of nickel 
were 3,905,000 pounds compared with 3,678,000 
pounds in the preceding month. 


Coal—Canada’s coal production in Sep- 
tember reached a total of 1,004,753 tons, a 
decline of 26-5 per cent from the five-year 
average for the month of 1,366,386 tons. The 
September output included 672,780 tons of° 
bituminous coal, $290,508 tons of lignite coal 
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and 41,465 tons of sub-bituminous coal. 
Saskatchewan’s output during the month 
increased materially over the August total 
and amounted to 34,565 tons. Production 
from mines in Nova Scotia totalled 396,194 
tons, in New Brunswick, 12,120 tons, Alberta, 
413,857 tons, and British Columbia, 148,017 tons. 

Imports of coal into Canada declined 20-1 
per cent to a total of 1,484,059 tons as com- 
pared with the 1926-1930 average for the 
month of 1,857,867 tons. Receipts of anth- 
racite amounted to 281,124 tons consisting of 
164,648 tons from the United States, 100,514 
tons from Great Britain, and 15,962 tons from 
Germany. Importations of bituminous coal 
totalled 1,202,573 tons, of which the United 
States supplied 1,187,563 tons and Great 
Britain, 15,010 tons. Lignite coal imports 
were recorded at 362 tons. 

Exports of Canadian coal continued at a 
low level amounting to 25,410 tons as against 
the September five-year average of 77,836 tons. 

Canada’s coal supply for September (com- 
puted on the basis of production plus imports 
less exports) of 2,463,402 tons, showed a 
falling-off of 21-7 per cent from the September 
1926-1930 average of 3,146,417 tons. Of the 
total tonnage of coal made available for con- 
sumption in Canada during the month, the 
United States mines supplied 54:9 per cent, 
Canadian Mines, 39-8 per cent, Great Britain 
mines, 4:7 per cent, and German mines, 0:6 
per cent. 


A summary of Canadian 


EXTERNAL Trade prepared by the 
TRADE Department of National 
Revenue shows that in 


September, 1931, the merchandise entered for 
consumption amounted to $45,379,099 as com- 
pared with $47,308,079 in the preceding month 
and with $87,900,201 in September, 1930. The 
chief imports in September, 1931, were: Non- 
metallic minerals and products, $8,614,132; 
Tron and its products, $6,882,840; Fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $6,529,563. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
September, 1931, amounted to $48,991,385 as 
compared with $48.763,652 in the preceding 


month and with $81,046,227 in September, 
1930. The chief exports in September, 1931, 
were: Wood, wood products and _ paper, 


$15,220,889; Agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts, mainly foods, $12,470,993; Animals and 
animal products, $7,928,907. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
October, 1931, showed a slight increase over 
the preceding month, while the number of 
workers involved d*clined slightly. As com- 
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pared with October, 1930, a very substantia! 
increase was recorded over last year in the 
number of disputes recorded and also in the 
time loss incurred. The increase was_ less 
marked, however, in the number of workers 
involved owing to the large figure recorded 
for the same month last year when a dispute 
at Springhill, N.S., involved some 1,400 coal 
miners for about six days. There were in 
existence during the month sixteen dis- 
putes, involving 3,072 workers, and resulting 
in a time loss of 38,529 working days, as com- 
pared with sixteen disputes, involving 3,748 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 35,464 
working days in September. In October, 1980, 
there were on record ten disputes, involving 
2,240 workers and resulting in a time loss of 
9,931 working days. At the end of the month 
there were on record nine disputes, involving 
approximately 1,750 workers. These figures 
do not include those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were no longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off by tthe union. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $7.84 
for October, as compared with $8.03 for Sep- , 
tember; $10.32 for October, 1930; $11.68 for 
October, 1929; $11.28 for October, 1928; $10.99 
for October, 1927; $10.93 for October, 1926; 
$10.89 for October, 1925; $10.31 for October, 
1924; $10.65 for October, 1923; $10.23 for Oc- 
tober, 1922; $11.48 for October, 1921; $15.83 
for October, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13.54 for October, 1918; and $7.99 for 
October, 1914. The decline was due mainly 
to lower prices for potatoes, beef, mutton, 
pork, bacon, lard, flour, rolled oats and beans. 
The prices of eggs and milk were slightly 
higher. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$17.86 at the beginning of October, as com- 
pared with $18.06 for September; $20.68 for 
October, 1930; $21.96 for October, 1929; $21.52 
for October, 1928; $21.18 for October, 1927; 
$21.14 for October, 1926; $21.11 for October, 
1925; $20.67 for October, 1924; $21.16 for Oc- 
tober, 1923; $20.87 for October, 1922; $22.01 
for October, 1921; $26.46 for October, 1920; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.48 for 
October, 1918; and $14.48 for October, 1914. 
Fuel was slightly higher, due to higher prices 
for anthracite coal in some localities. Rent 
was little changed in the average. 
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In wholesale prices, the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
higher at 70-4 for October, as compared with 
70:0 for September; 74:6 for October, 1930; 
96-8 for October, 1929; 95-2 for October, 1928; 
97-2 for October, 1927; and 98-1 for October, 
1926. In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials three of the eight main groups 
were higher, three were lower and two were 
unchanged. The groups which advanced were: 
the Vegetables and Vegetable Products group, 
because of higher prices for wheat, barley, 
oats and rye, which more than offset declines 
in the prices of corn, flour and potatoes; the 
Tron and its Products group, because of ad- 
vances in the prices of steel tank plates, auto- 


mobile body plates and annealed steel sheets; 
and the Non-Ferrous Metals and their pro- 
ducts group, because of advances in the prices - 
of copper, lead, silver, tin and zinc. The 
groups which declined were: the Animals and 
their Products group, due mainly to lower 
prices for livestock and hides; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, due to 
lower quotations for certain cotton goods, raw 
wool and worsted cloth yarn, which more than 
offsep higher prices for raw cotton, raw jute 
and raw silk; and the Wood, Wood Products 
and Paper group, due mainly to reductions 
in the prices of lumber. The Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group were un- 
changed. 


Crime and Unemployment in the United States 


The United States National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcement recently 
issued a report dealing with the causes of 
crime. In each of the three studies included 
in the first volume of the report there is a 
discussion of unemployment as a cause or 
contributing cause of crime. The investiga- 
tors assert a definite relationship between 
economic insecurity and crimes, more especi- 
ally the largest group of crimes, namely, those 
against property. An analysis of the records 
of prisoners admitted to Sing Sing during the 
12 months ended February 28, 1930, showed 
that 45 per cent of those convicted of crimes 
against and 25 per cent of the remainder were 
unemployed at the time of the crime. Similar 
results were apparent from an analysis of 
prison records over a period of ten years. It 
was also shown that over the same period the 
proportion of unemployed among the men 
committed was larger in bad times and less 
in good times. 

In the study of the negro’s relation to law 
observance, it is stated that being out of 
work is undoubtedly a very direct and com- 
mon cause of crime, although it is not always 
possible to decide just what part this cause 
plays in the cases of all unemployed offenders. 
Indirectly, however, poverty with all that it 
entails is closely related to a sordid environ- 
ment. Unemployment leaves the individual 
in idleness, with time to associate with chronic 
idlers, and to seek any amusement and excite- 
ment in order to avoid boredom or thought 
of the future. These factors, together with 
the fact that the Negro worker particularly 
lives so near the margin of existence that 
there is seldom any money surplus, are out- 


standing aspects of the phenomenon. Other 
factors cited in this connection include the 
seasonal or itinerant nature of much of the 
Negro employment and the low’ economic 
status which prevents Negroes from paying 
fines for minor offences and forces them to 
the alternative of imprisonment with its pos- 
sible consequence of a criminal career. 





The Province of Ontario is spending $30,000 
a day for old age pensions and mothers’ 
allowances, according to a recent estimate 
by the Hon. W. G. Martin, the Provincial 
Minister of Public Welfare. He pointed out, 
however, that while the monthly expenditure 
for mothers’ allowances was $220,000, the 
benefits went to 6,000 homes and to 18,000 
children, helping in this way to solve the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 





The Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board recently stated that a number of 
serious accidents, including one fatality, have 
occurred in road construction, owing to work- 
men being permitted to ride on the running 
board of trucks and motor cars or in other 
insecure and improper positions on such 
trucks. One employer already has been sum- 
moned to show cause why the cost of an acci- 
dent resulting in grievous injury to an em- 
ployee while being permitted to ride on the 
running board of a gravel truck should not 
be assessed against him, individually, and 
added to his assessment. The Board intimates 
that such accidents are a serious drain upon 
the fund. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER 
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THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


INVESTIGATION ACT 


URING the month of October two appli- 

cations for the establishment of Boards 

of Conciliation and Investigation under the 

provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 

gation Act were received in the Department 
of Labour, 

On October 24 an application was received 
from employees of the Winnipeg Electric 
Company, being conductors, busmen, mech- 
anical department employees, trackmen and 
gas work employees, members of the Street 
Railway Employees’ Units of the One Big 
Union. Notification received by the Em- 
ployees’ Committee on September 30 of a 
ten per cent wage reduction which the com- 
pany purposed putting into effect on Novem- 
ber 1 was stated to be the cause of the dis- 
pute. A Board was established and Messrs. 
Ernest T. Leech, K.C., and R. B. Russell, 
both of Winnipeg, were appointed members 
thereof on the recommendation of the em- 
ployer and employees, respectively. In the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
these two members, the Minister appointed 


Mr. W. J. Christie, of Winnipeg, as third 
rember and chairman of the board, 

On October 30 the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Companies (sub- 
sidiary railways: the Dominion Atlantic Rail- 
way, Quebee Central Railway, Northern Al- 
berta Railways, and Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway) applied for a board to deal with a 
proposed ten per cent wage cut affecting loco- 
motive engineers, locomotive firemen and host- 
lers, conductors, trainmen and yardmen, and 
telegraphers, assistant agents and linemen. The 
application stated that 26,500 employees 
throughout Canada were directly affected by 
the dispute. The Minister of Labour estab- 
lished a board on November 4, constituted as 
follows: Mr, James MacDonnell, of Toronto, 
Ontario, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other members of the 
board, Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, appointed on the recommendation 
of the employing companies, and Dr. J. C. 
Hemmeon, of Montreal, P.Q., appointed on 
the employees’ recommendation, 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


HE tables presented below summarize the 
proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act for the fiscal year end- 
ing March 31, 1931, and from March 22, 1907, 
to March 31, 19381. 


Taste I.—ProceepINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM ApRiL 1, 1930 
To Marcu 31, 1931 














Number | Number | Number 
of appli- of of strikes 
Industries affected cations | Boards not 
for estab- averted 
Boards lished | or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, 
transportation and com- 
munication and other 
public utilities:— 
(1) Mines:— 
Coal itudec- re. oe Ieee. 2 1 0 
(2) Transportation and 
communication:— 
Steam railways....... 10 2 0 
Street and Electric 
Rat ae Senay chaates © 6 2* 0 
STO PINS sens ueleaiere 4 2 0 
(3) Miscellaneous:— 
Light and Power...... 1 0 0 
Il. Disputes not falling clear- 
ly within the direct 
scope of the Act...... 6 3 0 
otaltyan- eeeeee E29 10 0 

















*One boars dealt with 4 applications. 
36187—2 


The proceedings under the Act during the 
fiscal year 1930-31 include six cases in which 
certain proceedings had taken place during 
the preceding fiscal period. On March 31, 
1931, results were still pending in connection 
with one application. 


Taste II.—Proceepincs BY INDUSTRIES FROM Marcu 22, 
1907, vo Marcw 31, 1931 





















Number Number 
of appli- of strikes 
Industries affected cations for not 
boards averted 
received or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, trans- 
port’ tion and communication, 
other public utilities and war 
work— 
(1) Mines— 
GN os case eh se tmaahalceacss Ace 80 11 
MOvel re. catanre Eee 20 5 
IABUMORUORL dott «ne ceele dae > here 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communi- 
cation— 
Steam railways.............. 228 7 
Street and electric railways. . 125 t 
TED ROBS Ws Prin cio tea metres steeds 12 1 
SSID DAN Qeetiapereishinn se etelace te ies 40 0 
Melaonaphstvaewrewdet iene 26 1 
GTS pOMOB) <q stays overscan enn 8 0 
(3) Miscellaneous 
Lichtiand poweticissncel=- 28 3 
WIS VOLS emaidaurters scsiiaicnet j 1 0 
(AN RWartworkcnr ses «teats teeters | 30 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly with- 
in the direct scope of the Act. 153 2 
Ot al ace cantlae date agnd 752 38 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during October, 
1931, was sixteen, the same number as in the 
preceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved showed a decline, however, due largely 
to strikes of coal miners at various points 
throughout Canada during the preceding 
month which involved some 1,700 workers. 
The time loss for the month, however, was 
slightly greater than in September, three 
strikes of sawmill workers in British Columbia, 
involving approximately 1,200 workers for 
about 26,000 working days during the month, 
accounting largely for the increase. Compar- 
ing the figures with those for October, 1980, 
a very substantial increase was recorded over 
last year in the number of disputes recorded 
and also in the time loss incurred. The in- 
crease was less marked, however, in the num- 
ber of workers involved, owing to the large 
figure recorded for the same month last year 
when 1,400 coal miners were involved for 
only six days in a dispute at Springhill, NS. 





Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees |in working 
involved days 

*Octey 193 lear 16 3,072 38,529 

*Sept., 1931.. 16 3,748 35, 464 

Oct.; 1930... 10 2,240 9,931 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as “minor dis- 
putes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature, In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Eight disputes, involving approximately 
2,300 workers, were carried over from Septem- 
ber, and eight disputes commenced during 
October. As noted elsewhere in this article, 
one dispute recorded as unterminated last 
month and carried over into October, is shown 
by information later received not to have 


been a strike, and consequently has not been 
included in the statistics for the current 
month. Of the sixteen disputes occurring dur- 
ing the month ten were recorded as termin- 
ated, two being in favour of the employers 
concerned, two in favour of the workers in- 
volved, two being partially successful, two 
resulting in a compromise and the result of 
two being recorded as indefinite. At the end 
of October, therefore, there were six disputes 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: photo 
engravers, Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., To- 
ronto and London, Ont., and Winnipeg, Man.; 
sawmill workers, Fraser Mills, B.C.; sawmill 
workers, Barnet, B.C.; motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Montreal, P.Q.; cooks and waiters, 
Edmonton, Alta.; and women’s clothing fac- 
tory workers (cloakmakers), Winnipeg, Man. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to three such disputes, namely: coal 
miners, Shaughnessy, Alta., January 15, 1931, 
one employer; motion picture projectionists, 
Ottawa, Ont., February, 23, 1931, one em- 
ployer; and photo engravers, Toronto, March 
23, 1931, one employer. The strike of tailors 
in the employ of one firm in Vancouver, which 
commenced on June 6, 1981, and has been 
carried in the above list for some months, 
was called off by the union during October 
and has consequently been removed from the 
list. 

A strike of unemployment relief workers 
at Victoria, B.C., was reported in the press 
as occurring on September 29, 1931. It ap- 
pears, however, that no cessation of work 
occurred. A deputation of workers requested 
the Council for improvements in conditions 
which were granted to some extent. 

A strike of unemployed relief workers at 
Burnaby, B.C., on October 24, against delay 
in payment of wages, has been reported in the 
press but has been, officially denied by the 
authorities. 

A cessation of work by electrical workers 
on certain buildings in Montreal was reported 
in the press about October 10, 1981. The in- 
formation secured by the Department is that 
the contractors proposed a decrease in wages 
from 90 cents per hour to 75 cents and that 
the cessation was the result of a misunder- 
standing as to the date on which this was to 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1931 





Industry, 
occupation and locality 





Number 
of 
workers 
involved 





(a) Strikes an 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Salmon Fishermen, Barkley 
Sound, B.C. 
Mrininec, Non-Frerrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, Estevan, Sask... 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 

Photo engravers, Montreal and 
Quebec, P.Q., Toronto and 
London, Ont., Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Other Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, Fraser Mills, 


Sawmill workers, Barnet, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Business and Personal— 
Cooks and waiters, Edmonton, 


500 


600 


40 


100 


650 
360 


44 


12 





Alta. 








Time 
loss in 
working 
days 


1,000 


3,000 


140 


2,500 


16,900 
9,360 


1,144 


200 





Remarks 


d Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1931 * 


Commenced Sept. 24, 1931; for increase in piece 
rates; terminated Oct. 2, 1931; compromise. 


Commenced Sept. 7, 1931; for recognition of union; 
terminated Oct. 6, 1931; indefinite. 


Commenced July 29, 1981; against violation of 
agreement; terminated Oct. 5, 1931; in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced May 4, 1931; for union agreement; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced Sept. 17, 1931; for increase in wages and 
recognition of union; unterminated. 

Commenced Sept. 23, 1931; against decrease in 
wages; unterminated. 


Alleged lockout; commenced Aug. 27, 1931; re- 
union wages and working conditions; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced Sept. 29, 1931; for union wages and 
working conditions; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during October, 1931 


Mintne, Non-FerrRous SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 

Coal miners, Medicine Hat, 
District, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q. 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers (cloakmakers), 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Mar. 
el workers, Port Moody, 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 

Truck drivers, East Kildonan, 
Man. 

Unemployment relief workers, 
Cedar District, near Nanai- 
mo, B.C. 

Unemployment relief workers, 
Nanaimo, B.C 


30 


18 


28 
150 





30 


98 


bo 
be 
Or 


12 
1,300 


2,000 





Commenced Oct. 7, 1931; one day protest strike in 
sympathy with miners at Estevan; terminated 
Oct. 8, 1931; indefinite. 


Commenced Oct. 1, 1931; against decrease in wages 
of certain pressers; terminated Oct. 23, 1931; in 
favour of employer. 

Commenced Oct. 27, 1931; against discharge of 
workers; unterminated. 


Commenced Oct. 5, 1931; against decrease in wages; 
terminated Oct. 8, 1931; in favour of workers. 
Commenced Oct. 3, 1931; for recognition of union 
and reinstatement of certain employees; ter- 

minated Oct. 8, 1931; employees reinstated. 


Commenced Oct. 6, 1931; for increase in piece rates; 
terminated Oct. 8, 1931; in favour of employer. 
Commenced Oct. 19, 1931; for change in working 
conditions; terminated Oct. 28, 1931; partially 
successful. 

Commenced Oct. 20, 1931; for change in working 
conditions; terminated Oct. 28, 1931; partially 
successful. 


*The dispute of longshoremen at Barnet, B.C., carried in this table as unterminated in the October issue 
is shown by information later received not to have been a strike or lockout. 
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be effective, work being resumed pending the 
completion of negotiations. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


SaLMon FISHERMEN, BarKLEY SounpD, B.C.— 
As stated in the October issue of the Lasour 
Gazerre, salmon fishermen, members of the 
Fishermen’s Protective Association, ceased 
work about September 24, 1931, demanding a 
higher price for fish delivered to salmon can- 
neries and salteries, namely, an increase from 
5 cents per fish to 10 cents. The Provincial 
Secretary and certain other government offi- 
clals held meetings at which the parties to the 
dispute were present, with the result that on 
October 2, 1931, a settlement was reached, the 
fishermen agreeing to accept a rate of six 
cents per fish when the government offered to 
cancel the $50 licence on seine nets, on con- 
dition that the fishermen would resume opera- 
tions by October 5. 


Coat Miners, Estevan, Sask.—tThis strike 
of coal miners demanding recognition of the 
Mine Workers’ Union of Canada and im- 
proved working conditions, commencing Sep- 
tember 7, 1931, was, as stated in the October 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre, unterminated at 
the end of the month; but as stated in a 
special article on the appointment of a Royal 
Commission following the application for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation by 
the municipal authorities, (LAsourR GazeErtn, 
October, 1931, pp. 1065-1067), an arrangement 
was reached early in October whereby the 
strikers returned to work on October 8, pend- 
ing the final findings of such a Board, certain 
concessions being granted them in the mean- 
time. On October 22, the miners voted to 
approve an agreement providing for a ten 
per cent increase in wages, a reduction in the 
price of coal to miners, a reduction in the 
price of powder, and recognition of a pit com- 
mittee, checkweighmen, etc. The investiga- 
tion of the Royal Commission continued. 


Men’s CiorHina Factory Worxers, To- 
KONTO, Ont.—As stated in the October issue 
of the Lasour Gazerrr, this dispute, com- 
mencing July 29, 1931, against alleged viola- 
tion of agreement, was terminated on Octo- 
ber 5, 1931, an agreement (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1931, p. 1189) being signed between 
the employer and the union providing for 
union wages and working conditions, 


Puoto Engravers, Toronto anp Lonpon, 
Onr., Montreal AND Quesec, P.Q., anp Win- 
nipec, Man—In tthis dispute, which com- 
menced on May 4, 1931, the union reported at 


the end of October that over one hundred 
out of the one hundred and _ thirty-eight 
members of the union involved in the dispute 
were still on the strike list of the union. The 
employer, however, claimed to have replacea 
the strikers some time ago. 


Sawmitt Workers, Fraser Minis, B.C —As 
mentioned in the October issue of the Lazour 
Gazertn, negotiations for a settlement were 
brought about at the 
through the mediation of the Department of 
Labour, but no settlement was reached. Early 
in October the conciliation officer of the De- 
partment, with the Deputy Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia, and municipal officials, 
conferred with representatives of the strikers 
and later with the officials of the mill. The 
latter offered to restore the wage rates prior 
to July 1, 1931, to increase the piece-rates for 
shingles, to operate only forty-eight hours 
per week, to meet a committee of employees 
at any time, to employ as many men as 
possible, and to show no discrimination in the 
re-employment of strikers.. The governmental 
and civic officials then placed these terms 
before the strike committee, proposing that 
the municipal officials take a ballot of the 
striking employees on accepting the terms. 
The union organizer opposed this, stating that 
it must be dealt with at a union meeting, 
and also that the concessions were insufficient. 
The mediators then suggested that the union 
arrange for a ballot of the employees and that 
the other grievances should be taken up with 
the company officials. The strike committee 
agreed to place the proposals before a union 
meeting. On October 9, at a union meeting, 
the proposal to submit the terms offered by 
the company to a vote by ballot was defeated. 
As a result of a conference of the municipal 
authorities with the provincial Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour and the departmental Concili- 
ation Officer, it was arranged that the two 
latter should notify the employees who had 
been at work the day before the strike that a 
ballot on the offer of the company would be 
taken by the Clerk of the Municipality o7 
Coquitlam on October 16. The union ad- 
vised its members to ignore the ballot. Out 
of the some 650 strikers only 109 voted, of 
whom 104 were in favour of returning to 
work. In the meantime, on October 15, on 
the arrival of longshoremen to load a boat at 
the mill wharf, a clash between the pickets 
and police occurred, in which it is reported 
a dozen were injured, the pickets being dis- 
persed. The following day the engineers and 
firemen in the mill, keeping up steam for fire 
protection and for electric current for the 


end of September ~ 
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village, were called out by the union. The 
company arranged to secure electric current 
from the British Columbia Electric Company, 
and the chief engineer with some assistance 
kept up steam pressure for the pumps. On 
October 23 the officials of the company met 
a committee of the strikers but no settle- 
ment was reached. 


SawmMiny Workers, Barner, B.C —In connec- 
tion with this dispute, commencing September 
28, 1931, against a decrease in wages, the 
fourth since July, 1980, as stated in the last 
issue of the Lasour GazetTtn, the conciliation 
officer of the Department offered to mediate, 
and the management stated its willingness to 
accede to this proposal when the time was 
opportune. At the request of municipal 
officials the matter was taken up later, and 
again on October 14, with the Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour for British Columbia, and the 
management was asked if it would consider 
offering the terms of settlement offered by 
the Fraser Mills Company to their employees. 
The answer was that the mill could not 
operate even at lower wages under existing 
conditions. From the first day of the strike 
the mill has been picketed, but no disturbances 
were reported except about October 17, when 
a foreman was molested and two pickets were 
arrested. One was acquitted while the other 
was convicted of interfering with a police 
officer and was fined. 


LONGSHOREMEN, Barnet, B.C—TIn the last 
issue of the Lapour GazerrTe it was stated that 
longshoremen refused to load a boat at a 
sawmill where employees were on strike. The 
information secured by the Department is that 
the longshoremen’s union, the Vancouver and 
District Waterfront Workers’ Association, 
adopted the following resolution: “ That owing 
to the very imminent danger to which gangs 
would subject themselves in complying with 
an order to go to work at Barnet at the 
present time, and as this Committee cannot 
accept the responsibility for the safety or 
perhaps lives of the members, we cannot 
recommend the compulsion of any member to 
comply with the order.” The union officials 
stated there was no intention of a sympathetic 
strike, but that it was entirely a question of 
safety and the members were free to work 
if they chose to do so. Toward the end of 
the month another boat failed to be loaded 
under the same circumstances. This is, there- 
fore, not recorded as a strike. 


Morton Prcrurp Prosectionists, MONTREAL, 
P.Q.—This dispute commenced on August 27, 
1931, when the management decided to reduce 
the number of operators, and it was alleged 
by the union to constitute a lockout. As a 


result of this all union workers in the theatres 
concerned were called out, and the dispute 
was unterminated at the end of October, al- 
though the employer claimed to have immedi- 
ately replaced all those ceasing work, Toward 
the end of August three former employees had 
been arrested in connection with picketing and 
the management had secured a temporary 
injunction restraining the union from publish- 
ing statements alleged to be prejudicial to the 
company. On October 29 the men arrested 
were acquitted, the judge deciding that their 
actions had constituted only peaceful picket- 
ing, such as the law permitted, 


Cooks AND Warters, EpmMonton, ALta— 
This dispute, which commenced on September 
29, 1981, for union wages and working con- 
ditions, was unterminated at the end of 
October, the employer still refusing to sign 
an agreement with the union which had been 
accepted by other establishments. The union 
reports, however, that all but six of the 
original strikers have secured work elsewhere, 
but that some of the workers are still receiv- 
ing strike pay. 

Coat Miners, Mepicrne Har District, ALTA. 
—The Mine Workers’ Union of Canada asked 
all miners in Canada to strike for one day on 
October 7, 1931, in protest against the inter- 
vention of police and the arrest of coal miners 
in the Estevan district of Saskatchewan in 
the disturbance on September 29. The only 
locality in which a strike has been reported 
is the district near Medicine Hat, Alta., where 
thirty miners ceased work for one day. In 
several other coal mining districts, however, 
where mines were not being operated daily, 
eoal miners not working that day paraded as 
5, demonstration in sympathy with the Estevan 
miners. 


Womemn’s Ciorurnc Factory WORKERS, 
Montreay, P.Q—This dispute commenced on 
October 1, 1931, when members of the Indus- 
trial Union of Needle Trades Workers went 
on strike protesting against a reduction in 
wages, piece rates, affecting two pressers. The 
management had not recognized the union, 
but, at a meeting brought about by the repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labour, met 
the representative of the union and agreed to 
take back all the strikers unconditionally as 
soon as they could be absorbed. 


Women’s Crotutnc Factory WorkERS 
(CroAKMAKERS), Winnipec, Man.—This dis- 
pute commenced on October 27, 1931, in the 
establishment of one firm in Winnipeg, being 
called by the Industrial Union of Needle 
Trades Workers when the employer dis- 
charged three cutters. The management 
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refused to recognize the union, but the resi- 
dent officer of the Department of Labour, in 
conjunction with the Mayor and others, held 
interviews with both parties in an attempt 
to bring about a settlement. The dispute, 
however, was unterminated at the end of the 
month. 


Furniture Facrory Workers, WINNIPEG, 
Man.—Twenty-eight employees, affiliated with 
the Workers’ Unity League, working in one 
establishment in Winnipeg, went on strike on 
October 5, 1931, protesting against a cut of 
five per cent.in wages put into effect by the 
employer on October 1. The plant was 
picketed from the beginning of the dispute: 
one worker was arrested when he tried to 
prevent a truck load of furniture from leaving 
the plant, and was allowed out on bail. The 
strikers demanded certain changes in working 
conditions as well as the withdrawal of the 
reduction in wages, and at the suggestion of 
the Mayor, the resident officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour offered his services in an 
effort to secure a settlement. At a meeting 
between ithe parties a settlement was drawn 
up and accepted by both parties. The 
strikers returned to work on October 8, the 
reduction having been withdrawn and their 
demands as to working conditions granted. 


Sawmitt Workers, Port Moopy, B.C—A 
cessation of work on October 7, involving 143 
employees in a sawmill, occurred when 
employees going to work were kept out by 
about two hundred men, stated to be from 
Vancouver and from Fraser Mills and Barnet 
where sawmill strikes were in progress. A 
demand for recognition of the Lumber and 
Agricultural Workers’ Industrial Union and for 
the reinstatement of certain discharged em- 
ployees was made. The management stated 
that only a small number of men belonged to 
the union which had declared the strike. The 
pickets dispersed on the arrival of Dominion 
and provincial police. A committee of the 
employees informed the management that 
they were holding a meeting to consider the 
matter and desired police protection. The 
employees decided by a vote of 101 to 29 to 
resume work. The management stated its 
intention of refusing to re-employ a small 
number of the ring leaders, but at the request 
of the committee agreed to take back all, 
including some previously dismissed. A picket 
of three hundred men dispersed on the arrival 
of the employees accompanied by police and 
work was resumed the next day. 


Truck Drivers, East Kinponan, Man-— 
This dispute commenced on October 6, 1931, 
when truck drivers employed by the Council 


of East Kildonan to haul gravel under the 
unemployment relief scheme for gravel side- 
walks on the highway, went on strike against 
the rate per yard set by the Works Com- 
mittee of the Council, the drivers owning and 
operating the trucks. After discussion with the 
Committee, being convinced that the rate 
offered was general in the district for their 
class of work, the truck drivers returned to 
work on October 8. 


UNEMPLOYMENT Revier Workers, NANAIMO 
ANp Drstrict, B.C—On October 19, 1931, 
workers on roads under unemployed relief 
measures ceased work, demanding transporta- 
tion to work when at some distance, the 
dismissal of a foreman, higher wages, and 
some other concessions. Unemployment relief 
workers in Nanaimo also ceased work in 
sympathy. The provincial authorities after 
investigation, arranged for transportation for 
excessive distances, and work was resumed on 
October 28. 





The British Institute of Certified Grocers 
recently sent a party of apprentice grocers to 
visit the principal producing centres of Que- 
bee and Ontario for the purpose of studying 
Canadian methods of packing and handling 
produce. The information so obtained will 
be distributed among the members of the In- 
stitute. The party was met at Quebec by Mr. 
C. B. Birkett, Canadian Junior Trade Com- 
missioner who was in charge of the tour. 
Visits were to be made to Montreal, Sher- 
brooke, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Guelph, 
London, Welland, Niagara Falls and Oshawa. 





Building permit reports received by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labour from 345 identi- 
cal cities having a population of 25,000 or 
over, indicate that there was an increase of 
6-4 per cent in the number of buildings and 
a decrease of 29-2 per cent in the estimated 
cost of buildings for which permits were issued 
during the month of September, 1931, as com- 
pared with August, 1931. There was an in- 
crease of -1 of 1 per cent in number and a 
decrease of 25-8 per cent in the estimated cost 
of new residential buildings; and an increase 
of 11-8 per cent in the number and a decrease 
of 34-5 per cent in the estimated cost of new 
non-residential buildings. Additions, altera- 
tions and repairs increased 5-4 per cent in 
number and decreased 15-1 per cent in esti- 
mated cost. Dwelling units were provided 
during September, 1931, for 7,156 families. 
This is a decrease of 17-9 per cent, as com- 
pared with the dwelling units provided during 
August, 1931. é 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1931, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other 
countries, 1930. The latter review included a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
of as much as two years, and for such coun- 
tries the latest figures are not for relatively 
recent dates, 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Sep- 
tember was 28, and 12 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
40 disputes in progress during the month, 
involving 13,300 workers, with a time loss of 
101,000 working days for the month, Of the 
28 disputes beginning in September, 7 were 
over proposed reductions in wages, 8 on other 
wage questions, one on a question as to work- 
ing hours, 5 on questions respecting the em- 
ployment of particular classes or persons and 
3 on other questions of working arrangements 
and 4 on questions of trade union principle. 
Settlements were reached in 26 disputes, of 
which 7 were in favour of workers, 11 in 
favour of employers and 8 ended in com- 
promises; in the case of three other disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The dispute involving 2,200 lace curtain 
workers in Ayrshire, Glasgow and Nottingham- 
shire. which began June 15 against proposed 
reductions in wages and was mentioned in 
the last issue of the Lasour Gazerre, termin- 
ated during September when the workers re- 
turned to work under smaller reductions in 
wages than were first proposed. 

The dispute involving 3,000 furniture work- 
ers at London which began August 14 and was 
mentioned in the last issue, was reported to 
be practically terminated by the middle of 
October, the strikers returning to work under 
revised reductions in wages. 


Norway 


In the May and June issues of the Lasour 
Gazette, mention was made of a dispute 
affecting about 80,000 workers in various in- 


dustries in Norway which was in progress at 
the beginning of April. This dispute, which 
is the greatest ever known in Norway and 
involved a time loss of 10,000,000 working 
days, was caused by proposed reductions in 
wages of from 12 to 15 per cent, and was not 
terminated until September 14, when work was 
resumed, it is reported, at an average reduc- 
tion in wages of about 6 per cent for time 
work and somewhat greater reductions for 
piece work. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in August 
was 67 and 76 were in effect at the end of the 
month. The number of workers involved in 
disputes in effect at the end of the month 
was 29,000, and the time loss for the month 
1,304,774 working days. 

The strike of silk workers at Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, which began May 1, and was 
reported in the August issue of the Lasour 
GazETtE, was terminated in the majority of 
the factories by the end of August. Some of 
the employers granted union recognition but 
the strikers were unsuccessful in averting re- 
ductions in wages. 

The strikes involving about 8,000 textile 
workers in New Jersey, which began during 
July, were partly settled in September when 
half of the number of strikers returned to 
work, a compromise having been reached as to 
wages, 

The strike of 30,000 men’s clothing workers, 
which began July 29 in New York City, was 
reported in the August issue of the Lasour 
Gazerts. The majority of the strikers, em- 
ployees of members of the manufacturers’ 
association, returned to work after being out 
one day, and settlements were made later at 
various independent shops, and by August 21, 
the strike was practically terminated. 

On October 5, a strike of woollen textile 
workers began at Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
which later involved 23,000 workers and was 
still in progress at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. The cause of the strike was a proposed 
reduction in wages of ten per cent, 

On October 7, a strike involving between 
2.000 and 3,000 longshoremen at Boston, 
Massachusetts, began and continued during 
the month, The dispute was over the weight 
of sling-loads and rates of pay for overtime. 
No report of any settlement has been noted. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND AND THE 
YUKON TERRITORY IN 1931 


Prince Edward Island 


The Legislature of Prince Edward Island 
was in session from March 24 to May 7, 
1931, and enacted several laws which deal 
with subjects of labour interest, including 
unemployment relief, héalth of employees, 
old age pensions, and statute labour. 

The Unemployment Act ratifies the agree- 
ment entered into between the Government 
of Canada and the Government of Prince 
Edward Island pursuant to the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act passed by the Parliament of 
Canada at its special session in September, 
1930. The agreement and the regulations 
made under authority of the Dominion Act 
appear in the schedules to this Act. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is empowered 
ta authorize the Provincial Treasurer to pay 
out of ithe general revenues of the Province 
the sums necessary for the carrying out of 
the agreement or to raise the money therefor 
by loan. All municipalities are given 
authority to benefit by the Dominion Act and 
to do all things necessary for this purpose, to 
contribute out of their funds, to carry on 
approved works and undertakings, and to 
raise money by way of loans without any 
formality other than that of obtaining the 
approval of the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council. Contracts made by municipalities 
must contain the provisions as to fair wages, 
hours of work and conditions of employment 
required by the agreement and the regula- 
tions, viz.: the observance of the Fair Wages 
and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930, and the Fair 
Wages Policy of the Government of Canada 
as set forth in P.C. 1206 dated June 7, 1922; 
the employment as far as possible of local 
labour; and the avoidance of discrimination 
because of political affiliations. The provi- 
sions of the Act apply in respect of any addi- 
tional sums placed at the disposal of the 
Province or the municipalities. 

The Publie Health Act was amended to 
forbid the employment in the handling of 
foodstuffs of any person suffering from open 
tuberculosis instead of advanced tuberculosis 
as formerly. 

The Prince Edward Island Old Age Pen- 
sions Act, 1931, which is to come into force 
on proclamation, authorizes the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Governor General in Council for 
a general scheme of old age pensions in the 
Province pursuant to any Act of the Parlia- 


ment of Canada, and for payments by the Do- 
minion to the Province for that purpose. In 
the absence of a special appropriation, the cost 
of pensions is to be a charge upon the general 
revenue of the Province, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is authorized to raise 
money by way of loans to provide the neces- 
sary funds. He may also make regulations 
for the carrying out of the Act and may 
appoint a board of review with authority to 
decide special cases. The Minister in charge 
of the administration of the Act must make 
an annual report. Pensions are exempt from 
Provincial and municipal taxation, and from 
garnishment, seizure or other legal process and 
are not assignable. Their receipt does not 
disqualify pensioners from voting at a pro- 
vincial, city, town or municipal election. In 
the event of the incapacity of the pensioner, 
the pension may be paid to an approved 
trustee to be expended for the pensioner’s 
benefit. The right to a pension ceases if the 
Government of Canada ceases to make con- 
tributions or fails to carry out the agreement. 
The Road Act was amended to permit 
persons liable for road and horse taxes to 
commute the cash payment thereof either in 
whole or in part by performing work either 
in person or by an approved substitute. 
Notice of intention to do such work must be 
given to the Superintendent of Highways for 
the district before May 1 in the year in which 
the taxes are payable, and the work must be 
performed before July 15 of the same year. 


Yukon 


The Council of the Yukon during its 1931 
session amended the Steam Boiler Ordinance 
to provide that on all steam plants of over 
100 h.p. where two or more engineers are 
employed, the engineer in charge must hold 
a second-class certificate, the holder of a third- 
class certificate being duly qualified to act as 
assistant or second engineer. Formerly the 
engineer in charge was required to hold a 
first-class certificate and his assistant a second- 
class certificate. 





The second annual convention of the United 
Maritime Fishermen met in session at Halifax 
on October 28, with more than 100 delegates 
from all parts of the Maritime Provinces and 
Magdalen Islands. C. P. McCarthy, Tidnish, 
P.E.L., was chairman and Dr. Richards Hamer, 
Halifax, Secretary. 
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MEXICAN LABOUR CODE 


FEDERAL = Labour Code has been 

adopted by the Congress of the United 
States of Mexico and was promulgated by 
the President of the Republic on August 21. 
The Code applies throughout the territory of 
the Republic and both federal and local 
authorities are responsible for its application. 
All employers and workers are covered by it. 
Employers are required to employ at least 
90 per cent of Mexicans or naturalized foreign- 
ers of European race. The Code contains 
full provisions for the regulation of contracts 
of employment and especially of collective 
agreements, which are compulsory. The col- 
lective agreement must be concluded with the 
trade union to which the majority of the 
workers in the undertaking belong; it may bs 
revised every two years. 


Young Persons and Women—tIn accordance 
with the principles laid down in the Constitu- 
tion. the minimum age of admission to em- 
ployment is fixed at 12 years. The employ- 
ment of boys under 16 at dangerous or un- 
healthy work or night work is prohibited 
Boys over 16 may conclude a contract of em- 
ployment without the authority of their 
parents, and any married woman may likewise 
conclude a contract without the authority of 
her husband. Women workers will be entitled 
to a compulsory rest period with pay of eight, 
days before their confinement and one month 
after it. 


Hours of Work—Another section establishes 
in accordance with constitutional principles 
the eight-hour day except for domestic ser- 
vants and persons employed in the care of 
the sick. The Code permits overtime in spe- 
cial circumstances up to a maximum of three 
hours a day three times a week. A holiday 
with pay of four days will be granted to 


workers who have been employed for more 
than a year and one of six days to those whe 
have been employed for more than two years. 

Wages, Health and Safety—Special pro- 
visions deal with the protection of wages and 
determine the minimum wage. The Code con- 
tains very detailed regulations governing the 
conditions of health and safety in industrial 
undertakings. : 

Special Occupations—Various chapters deal 
with the work of domestic servants, seamen, 
railwaymen and agricultural workers and with 
employment in small industrial undertakings 
and home work. The contract of employment 
of apprentices is also specially regulated. 

Freedom of Association—The provisions 
regulating trade union organization are ex- 
tremely liberal. The Code recognizes the 
right of employers and workers to combine 
in trade unions without the previous permis- 
sion of the authorities, but it fixes the number 
of workers who may constitute a trade union 
at not less than 25. Minors have the right 
to belong to a trade union. In order to be 
legally constituted the trade unions must be 
registered by the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Board. The Act gives full recognition to the 
right to strike and regards a strike as sus- 
pending the contract of employment. It pro- 
vides for compensation for industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases. 

Conciliation and Arbitration—With a view 
to the settlement of collective disputes, the 
Code establishes district conciliation and arbi- 
tration boards and a national board, and it 
determines the method of working and the 
powers, procedure and responsibilities of these 
boards. Finally, the Code provides for pen- 
alties of a general kind for infringements of 
its provisions. 


Transportation of Trucks by Railways in United States 


In order to meet motor truck competition 
and the resulting loss to the revenue of rail- 
ways the Pennsylvania Railroad recently 
adopted a plan for transporting truck bodies 
by rail at rates below the trucking cost. The 
same plan is now followed by three other 
railway companies, namely the Baltimore and 
Ohio, the New Jersey Central, and the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Companies. 
The new service proposes free service at cer- 
tain cities for the lifting of the truck bodies, 
loaded or empty, from the chassis to the 
railroad car, and vice versa. The rates for 
the transportation of the bodies are on a flat 
charge for each truck body. 


The truck bodies are loaded by the shipper 
and transported to the freight depot by motor, 
thence lifted by cranes onto railroad cars and 
shipped to destination poimt, and there hfted 
on to waiting truck chasses for final shipment 
to consignee. The plan was first brought to 
the attention of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on March 4 of the current year 
by John F. Deasy, vice-president in charge 
of the the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, during the progress of hearings on 
the Commission’s investigation into rail-motor 
co-ordination. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistical Summary of Administration During Third Quarter of 1931 
and Since Inception of the System 


HE accompanying table gives particulars 

of operations under the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 156) and the various provincial con- 
current Acts, during the third three months of 
1931, and since these Acts became severally 
effective. Similar tables, bringing the statist- 
ics down to June 30, 1931, were given in the 
Lasour Gazette, August 1931. The text of 
the Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
‘issue for April, 1927, page 875. It makes pro- 
vision for the establishment of a Dominion 
Provincial pension system to be effective in 
such provinces as have enacted and given 
effect to special legislation for this purpose. 
These provinces are British Columbia, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. 
The New Brunswick Legislature passed an 
Old Age Pensions Act at its session last year, 
to become effective on its proclamaition by 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council; while 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
Acts providing for the participation of these 
provinces in any federal scheme were passed 


at the session of 1931, both these Acts to take 
effect on proclamation. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $3865 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, 
and has also resided in the province in which 
the application is made for the five years im- 
mediately preceding the granting of the pen- 
sion. The maximum amount of pension pay- 
able under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases 
where pensioners have a private income the 
amount of their old age pension is subject to 
a reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. The ad- 
ministration of old age pensions is entrusted 
to the authorities appointed by the respective 
provineial governments. 


Increase in Dominion Contribution 


Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed the Department of ‘Labour of 
Canada paid quarterly to each province one- 


Taste I~FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1931 





British 





Sas- Northwest 
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effective 
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half of the total amount of the pensions paid 
by the provincial pension authority during the 
preceding three months. At the last session 
of the Dominion Parliament, however, the Act 
was amended, the amount of the Dominion 
contribution being increased from fifty per 
cent to seventy-five per cent of the total ex- 
penditure, this amendment to become effec- 
tive on July 31, 1931. 

No agreements between the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments under the provisions 


of the amending Act of 1931 have yet been 
completed, and the amount of the Dominion 
contributions, as shown in the accompanying 
tables, therefore remains as formerly at the 
figure of 50 per cent of the total expenditures 
for old age pensions. However, when new 
agreements have been entered into between 
the Dominion and the respective Provincial 
Governments, the amount of the Dominion 
Government’s contribution will be revised ac- 
cordingly. 





4 


WIDOWS’, ORPHANS’ AND OLD. AGE CONTRIBUTORY PENSIONS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


ARTICULARS of the administration of 
the contributory pensions schemes in 
England and Wales, and in Scotland, during 
the fiscal period ending March 31, 1931, were 
recently published in the reports of the De- 
partments in charge. These reports were sum- 
marized in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
October, 1931. 

England and Wales —308,692 windows, with 
259,078 children, were in receipt of pensions 
during the year, a sum of £10,656,800 being 
disbursed. The number of children receiving 
orphans’ pensions was 14,307, the amount they 
received totalling £290,500 for the year. In 
accordance with the provisions of the amend- 
ing Act of 1929, widows’ pensions were award- 
ed to widows aged 55 and over whose hus- 
bands died or reached the age of 70 before the 
commencement of the main scheme of Janu- 
ary 14, 1926. Widows who attained the age 
of 60 before January 1, 1931, became entitled 
to pensions on July 1, 1930, or on attaining the 
age of 60, whichever was the later; widows 
who were between 55 and 60 on January 1, 
1931, became entitled to pensions on that date. 

Up to March 31, 1931, the number of claims 
received from widows in England and Wales, 
under this extension of the Acts, was 326,400; 
the number of widows’ pensions awarded was 
254,189; and the number of beneficiaries was 
237,949. The total amount paid in pensions 
to widows under these provisions, up to March 
31, 1931, was estimated at £3,970,000. 

The total number of persons between the 
ages of 65 and 70 in receipt of old age pen- 
sions under these provisions in England and 
Wales on March 31, 1931, was 571,983. These 
figures include wives of men over 70 who 
became entitled to pensions between the ages 
of 65 and 70 under the Act of 1929. The num- 
ber of such awards up to March 31, 1931, 
was 26,144, 


At March 31, 1931, the number of Old Age 
Pensions in payment to persons over 70 years 
of age in England and Wales by virtue of the 
Contributory Pensions Acts was 479,631. These 
totals do not include pensions payable under 
the Old Age Pensions Acts. 

Scotland—The numbers of pensions and 
allowances in payment on December 31, 1930, 
were: Widows’ pensions under 1925 Act, 36,586; 


widows’ pensions under 1929 Act, 23,082; 
children’s allowances, 37,338; orphans’ pen- 
sions, 2,675; old age pensions at ages 


65-70, 64,355. In addition there were 70,766 
pensions payable to persons over 70 from 
moneys voted under the Old Age Pensions 
Acts where the pension was payable in 
respect of insurance, free from conditions as 
to means. The total of these pensions and al- 
lowances was 284,802, as compared with 189,- 
404 on December 381, 1929, the large increase 
being mainly due to the effect of the Act of 
1929. 

The payments under the Contributory Pen- 
sions Act to widows (including children’s al- 
lowances) during the nine months from April 
1, to December 31, 1930, were estimated at £1,- 
321,770. The corresponding figures for orph- 
ans’ pensions were £42,162, and for pensions 
at ages 65-70, £1,285,877. 





The Variety Five Cent to One Dollar Store 
at Montreal has taken a group life insurance 
policy for the benefit of its employees, the 
underwriters being the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. The company and the 
employees agree to share the cost of the 
scheme, which took effect on September 15. 
In addition to life insurance, insured em- 
ployees have the advantages of a visiting 
nurse service when sick or injured and under 
the care of a physician, and a health advisory 
bureau regularly distributes pamphlets on life 
extension and hygiene. 
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Old Age Pensions in Australia — 


The annual report on invalid and old age 
pensions for the Commonwealth of Australia 
covering the twelve months ended June 30, 
1931, has recently been received. A review of 
the pension legislation of the Commonwealth 
was given in the Lasour Gazerrr for Septem- 
ber, 1929, page 967. The pensionable age for 
men is 65 years, or, in the event of permanent 
incapacity, 60 years; while for women the 
qualification age is 60 years. The pension is 
fixed at such amount as deemed reasonable 
and sufficient, having regard to all circum- 
stances of the case, but must not exceed £25 
per annum in any event, or be at such a rate 
as will make the pensioner’s income, together 
with pension, exceed £52 per annum. Old age 
and invalidity pensions have been paid in the 
Commonwealth since July 1, 1909, but the por- 
tion of the Act authorizing pension payment 
to women became effective on December 15, 
1910. 

During the year, there were granted 28,844 
claims for old age pensions, and 10,006 claims 
for invalid pensions. The total number of 
pensions current on June 30, 1931, were 240,- 
520 Of this total, 172,177 were old age pen- 
sions, and 68343 were invalid pensions. The 
total expenditure in 1930-31, exclusive of ad- 
ministrative costs, but including total pay- 
ments to pensioners, benevolent asylums, and 
hospitals for maintenance of pensioners, was 


£11,710,953. The cost of administration during 
the year was £93,077, or 15s. 11d. in propor- 
tion to every £100 payment of pension. The 
average number of pensioners for each 10,000 
of population is given as 266 for old age and 
105 for invalid pensioners. 


Matermty Allowances—The annual report 
of the Commissioner of Maternity Allowances, 
Commonwealth of Australia, recently issued, 
shows that the number of claims paid during 
the twelve months ended June 30, 1931, to- 
talled 126,149, while 770 claims were rejected. 
In the previous year there were 128,598 claims 
paid and 821 rejections. During the past year 
the total amount paid in allowances was £630,- 
652, while the cost of administration was £15,- 
332, or £2 8s. 7d. to every £100 of maternity 
allowances paid. Since the Act came into 
effect on October 10, 1912, the number of 
claims paid totalled 2,475,475 with a total of 
12,308 rejections. 


An outline of the Commonwealth Maternity 
Act appeared in the Lasour Gazerts, April, 
1928, page 414. Under its provisions a sum 
of £5 is paid to the mother in respect of each 
confinement at which a living or viable child 
was born. This allowance is paid irrespective 
of the financial status of the mother, and no 
distinction is made between married and un- 
married mothers. 





MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, MANITOBA 
AND SASKATCHEWAN 


British Columbia 


HE ninth annnal report of the Mothers’ 
Allowances Board of British Columbia 
for the year ending September 30, 1930, shows 
that at the close of the period the number of 
families assisted was 1,468 as compared with 
1,370 in September, 1929, while the number of 
assisted children was 3,229—an increase of 
201. 

Expenditures during the year totalled $803,- 
512.52, of which $785,036.38 was paid to bene- 
ficiaries under the Act, while $18,476.14 com- 
prised administrative costs. It is pointed out 
that the number of mothers assisted varies 
from month to month, as they become in- 
eligible for further pension on re-marriage, or 
when their children attain the age of sixteen 
years, and for other reasons, while new appli- 
eations are being constantly received. During 
the year 1,745 families, with 3,883 children, 
were assisted. The average pension for a 
family amounted to $45.85 per month. 


Since the Act came into force in July, 1920, 
applications for assistance were received in 
respect of 5,828 families. During those ten 
years and three months a total of $5,751,653.30 
was expended under the Act. 

A table is given showing the status and 
number of children of families in receipt of 
assistance during September, 1930. Of a total 
of 1,468 families who were assisted during 
that month 539 were families with one child, 
461 were families with two children, 259 were 
families with three, 116 were families with 
four, 50 were families with five, 28 were families 
with six, eleven were families with seven, and 
four were families with eight children. Of 
the 1,468 mothers who received allowances 
847 were widows, 249 were deserted, 261 had 
husbands who were incapacitated; 51 husband: 
were insane, and 11 were in the penitentiary; 
44 mothers were unmarried and 5 were foster 
mothers. 
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Tuberculosis was the leading cause of in- 
capacity of the husbands, followed by heart 
disease, blindness, rheumatism and asthma. 

The following paragraphs from the Board’s 
report indicate its duties and the service per- 
formed: 

“Throughout the year regular visits have 
been made to the families in receipt of assist- 
ance. Trained visitors are enabled through 
these visits to keep in close contact with each 
case. Any changes that take place in the finan- 
cial and family circumstances and conditions 
are noted. Care is taken to see that the assist- 
ance given is utilized for the purpose for 
which it is intended, viz: the providing of 
home care for the children under satisfactory 
conditions. As a result of the information 
gained by visitors making their periodical 
calls, adjustments in amount of allowances 
paid are made in accordance with the changed 
circumstances. 

“In the many difficulties which are en- 
countered by assisted families the visitors are 
able to be of real help. In times of illness of 
the mother or her children, suitable medical, 
surgical, hospital and nursing arrangements 
have been made with the minimum of hard- 
ship to the families. Through the generosity 
and co-operation of members of the medical 
profession, times of sickness have been ren- 
dered immeasurably less anxious to those 
assisted families whose incomes are such that 
‘budgeting’ for such eventualities is impos- 
sible. 

“When families are found to be living in 
undesirable quarters or congested localities 
which are manifestly unsuitable for rearing 
young children, every effort is made to induce 


them to remove to less cramped accommoda- 
tion in low rent areas. The surroundings and 
health of scores of families have been im- 
proved through this interest being taken in 
this branch of the work. Regular school at- 
tendance is showing improvement. 


“Self-help and self-respect are encouraged. 
Many families who were in danger of be- 
coming ‘leaners on public benevolence’ have 
been encouraged to augment their incomes 
through their own efforts. They have learned 
that the amount provided is in the nature of 
assistance and at the most is only sufficient 
for the barest necessities, and that ample scope 
remains for acquiring additional comforts 
through their own personal enterprise, so long 


‘as proper home care for the children is not 


thereby jeopardized. Of the 1,468 mothers in 
receipts of help in September, 1930, there 
were 693 who were not rent payers. 


“Care and thought is given to the import- 
ant problem of establishing boys and girls in 
remunerative employment when they reach 
the age of sixteen years. Whenever possible 
places are found for these older children: 
Many families have been able to get out of 
the ‘indigent’ class by reason of the older 
children becoming satisfactorily established in 
industry.” 


By an amendment passed by the provincial 
legislature this year the Mother’s Pensions 
Act is now administered by the Superinten- 
dent of Welfare in the Department of the 
Provincial Secretary (Lasour Secretary, May, 
1931, page 530). This change is in accordance 
with a plan to consolidate all welfare work in 
the province under one department. 


Manitoba 


The annual report of the Child Welfare 
Division of the Department of Health and 
Public Welfare of Manitoba reviews the 
administration of the Child Welfare Act dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending April 30, 1930. This 
enactment combines in one statute practically 
all of the child welfare legislation of Mani- 
toba. The Child Welfare Act consists of 12 
parts, each of which is concerned with some 
phase of the protection and care of children. 
Part III defines the conditions of bereaved 
and dependent children, and the grounds on 
which they may be enrolled under govern- 
ment assistance and yet remain in their own 
home, This part of the Act takes the place of 
the Mothers’ Allowance Act which was re- 
pealed in 1924, when the Child Welfare Act 
was enacted (Lasour Gazerts, May, 1924, page 
373 and August, 1924, page 626). 


The department’s report deals chiefly with 
thé administrative activities under this third 
section of the Act. During the fiscal year 
ended April, 1930, the total number of families 
assisted by means of the mothers’ allowance 
was 1,055. During the year, however, 216 
families were discontinued, leaving the num- 
ber under allowance at the end of the period 
as 839, Of the 187 new applications received 
during the year, 42 were refused and half of 
these were regarded as having resources suffi- 
cient. The other half were refused for various 
causes which made the applicants ineligible 
under the regulations. The report points out 
that the fact that nearly one-quarter of the new 
applications were refused may be interpreted 
in various ways. “It may be regarded as in- 
dicating an extended desire on the part of 
many families to obtain assistance under the 
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misfortune of the death or disability of the 
father and the approach of ‘hard times,’ but 
as only 21 of the families out of the 187 were 
regarded as having ‘resources sufficient, and 
the remaining were refused for various reasons, 
the number of refusals need not be interpreted 
as lack of desire for independence on the part 
of many families, nor as niggardliness on the 
part of the government.” 

Cancellations for the year totalled 235. In 
this respect the report observes that “the word 
‘cancellation’ need not imply anything de- 
rogatory, as the word merely indicates that 
for good and sufficient reasons the assistance 
rendered by the government was terminated. 
Of the total number, 61 were regarded as hav- 
ing resources sufficient, which speaks well for 
the thrift of the families concerned, and the 
assistance the allowance provided, until they 
reached again the estimable goal of independ- 
ence. If to this be added the 78 mothers who 
were ineligible because of having only one 
child under 15 years of age, and the 16 with 
no children under 15, the remainder is not at 
all large.” 


Bereaved and dependent children—In the 
1,055 families receiving allowance during the 
fiscal year the number of children under fifteen 
years of age was 3,180, or an average of three 
children under 15 years to each family. The 
statistics indicated that there were 2 families 
with 9 children under fifteen; 3 with 8 child- 
ren; 23 with 7 children; 39 with 6 children; 
77 with 5 children; 164 with 4 children; 274 
with 3 children; 408 with 2 children and 51 
families with one child under fifteen years. 

The amount paid in allowances during 1929- 
80 was $485,059.50 as compared with $531,- 
357.88 in the previous year. The total 
amount disbursed since the enactment of 
mothers’ allowances legislation in 1916 is $4,- 
893,494.48. 

Of the 1,055 families benefiting by the al- 
lowance during the year, the age of death or 
disability of 627 fathers was between 25 and 
45 years. “The inference is quite plain,” the 
report observes “that in the majority of these 
cases the children were of tender years. It 
surely is a problem for public health and 
medical practice how to reduce the loss through 
death or disability of the breadwinner at such 
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comparatively early ages. In the majority of 
such cases the family is far from independ- 
ence. Of the 1,055 there were 739 who left 
no resources at death, and 54 left under $200. 
Only 115 of the whole number left cash re- 
sources of over $1,000. As a general rule the 
earlier the death or disability of the father, 
the less are the resources of the family and 
the longer will the children remain under 
allowance. The economic loss occasioned by 
small children being bereft of the breadwinner 
falls back upon the state, which for a number 
of years must stand in some degree in the 
place of the provider.” 


Occupations—About three-quarters of the 
fathers had been labourers or farmers who at 
their death left their dependants inadequately 
provided for, “ though, probably in many cases 
pioneer work and death at a comparatively 
early age rendered the family independence 
fairly improbable.” 

Fourteen Years of Allowances—Dealing 
with features of 14 years history of mothers’ 
allowances in the province the report states 
that during those 14 years the total number of 
applications was 2,565, which gives an average 
of 183 applications per annum. “ Considering 
the population of Manitoba during this period, 
and accepting the view that such population 
would not show a large number of older 
people, the fact of such a high average num- 
ber of applications for mothers’ allowance puts 
a persistent question mark to the record of 
our provincial health, The amount of ex- 
penditure for that period on mothers’ allow- 
ances alone closely approximates $5,000,000, 
or roughly $357,000 per annum. This may be 
regarded as a considerable burden on a popu- 
lation which has not yet reached three-quar- 
ters of a million.” 

Neglected and other Children—Under this 
section statistics are presented with reference 
to the administration of other sections of the 
Child Welfare Act, At the end of the fiscal 
year there were 1,146 children who were wards 
either directly under the department or vari- 
ous Children’s Aid Societies. The report also 
stummarizes the work in connection with fee- 
ble-minded children, handicapped children, 
children of unmarried parentage, and adopted 
children. 


Saskatchewan 


The superintendent of mothers’ allowances 
for the Province of Saskatchewan announced 
recently that, commencing on October 1, al- 
lowances would be granted in accordance with 


the following schedule :— 


Per month 
Mother and one child.. Sartidolrtel 


Mother and two children... .. .. 12 
Mother and three children... ... 16 
Mother and four children... .. .. 20 
Mother and five children... .. .. 24 
Mother and six children... ... .. 28 
Maximum amount............- 30 
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Formerly, the amounts to be paid were 
determined, under the general regulations, by 
the administrating officer in accordance with 
the necessity of each case. The usual mavxi- 
mum payment was $30 per month, but in ex- 
ceptional cases it was sometimes $40 or even 
$50 per month. Part VI of the Child Welfare 
Act, which relates to mothers’ allowances, 
provides that the payments under this head 
are not to exceed the amount voted for that 
purpose by the Legislature. Allowances are 
paid to any woman who has a child or children 
under 16 years of age and who is a widow, 
or who is the wife of an inmate of a gaol 
or penitentiary, tubercular sanitarium, or of 
an institution for incurable, feeble-minded or 
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Insane persons, or who is the wife of a man 
who is permanently incapacitated by incur- 
able disease or insanity from contributing 
sufficiently to the support of his family; or 
who is a woman having resident with her one 
or more children under 16 who are orphans, 
and who is the grandmother, sister, aunt or 
other suitable person acting as foster-mother 
and has not adequate means to care properly 
for them. 

Under an amendment passed this year 
(Lasour Gazerre, April, 1931, page 436) pay- 
ments are also made to a mother whose hus- 
band is permanently incapacitated by blind- 
ness. A foster mother caring for children 
whose mother is dead and whose father is in- 
capacitated, is also eligible. 





WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Order Governing Employees in Factories 


‘THE Minimum Wage Board of Nova Scotia 
recently published Order No. 6, govern- 
ing female employees in all factories not dealt 
with in other orders, and the paper trades. 
‘The orders so far issued by the Board are as 
follows :— 
Order No. 1—governing laundries, dry clean- 
ing establishments and dye works at Halifax 
(Lasour Gazertr, January, 1931, page 34). 


Order No. la—governing laundries, ete., in 
Sydney and Glace Bay (do., page 34), 

Order No. 1b—governing laundries, etc., in 
all other incorporated towns (do., page 35). 

Order No. 2.—governing food trades in Hali- 
fax (do. page 35). 

Order No. 2a—governing food trades in 


other cities and towns (Lasour Gazertr, July, 
1931, page 769). 


Order No. 3—governing hotels, restaurants 
and refreshment rooms in cities and towns 
(Laspour GazeTTE, January, 1931, page 35). 

Order No, 4-governing the textile and 
needle trades (Laspour Gazerrr, September, 
1931, page 984). 

Order No. 5—governing telephone operators 
(Lasour Gazerte, August, 1931, page 884). 


ORDER No. 6 


Governing Female Employees in all Factories 
not dealt with in other orders, and the paper 
trades (which include printing, book binding, 
paper box making, paper bag making, manu- 
facturing stationery and other trades making 
paper or paper products). 

(1) Wages:—No person, firm or corporation 
shall employ a female worker or suffer or per- 
mit a female worker to be employed in in- 
dustries as above mentioned in the cities or in- 
corporated towns in Nova Scotia at a wage less 
per week than is set forth in the following 
able. 











Population group Ever gated eee Young girls 
workers over 18 years under 18 years 
$ cts) $ cts. 3 ets. 


Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over 


All towns under 17,000 population 


No worker who begins as a young girl shall, 
after reaching the age of eighteen years, receive 
less than the wage prescribed for an inex- 
perienced adult. A person shall be deemed to 
be an experienced worker when such person has 
been employed in the industry for 


loy one year, 
after attaining the age of seventeen 


years, and 


11 00/6 months at 9 00/6 months at 7 00 
6 months at 10 00/6 months at 8 50 
6 months at 10 00 


6 00 
7 50 
9 00 


10 00/6 months at 
6 months at 


8 00/6 months at 
9 00/6 months at 
6 months at 


in other cases when such person has been em- 
ployed in the industry for eighteen months. 

* (2) Maximum of inexperienced employees :— 
[The number of inexperienced adults or young 
girls or both shall not exceed twenty-five per 
cent (250) of the total female working force, 
Fane: when the total working force is less than 
our, 
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(3) Piece-Work:—The wages paid to each 
time-worker and to each piece-worker during the 
first six months’ employment in the industry 
shall conform to this order. In the case of 
piece-workers of more than six months’ ex- 
perience it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent 
receive wages conformable to this order. 


(4) Hours of Work:—(a) The work-period 
for which these minimum wages shall be paid 
shall not be less than 44 nor more than 50 hours 
per week. 

(b) Work in excess of 50 hours per week 
shall be counted as overtime and shall 
be paid for at not less than the mini- 
mum wage rates fixed by this order, 
reckoned on the basis of a 50 hour 
week. 

(ec) Work for less than 44 hours per week 
may be counted as short-time, and 
shall be paid for at not less than the 
minimum wage rates fixed by this 
order, reckoned proportionately to the 
regular weekly period in the estab- 
lishment. 

(d) The wage minimums shall be payable 
for the work-period in any establish- 
ment within the limits of from 44 to 
50 hours per week. Any worker losing 
time during the operation of an estab- 
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lishment may be paid proportionately 
for the actual number of hours worked. 


(5) Permit:—The Board may issue permits 
for lower wages on behalf of aged or handi- 
capped workers. It may also grant permits of 
variation or suspension of any of these regu- 
lations in case of exceptional conditions. Em- 
ployers or employees are invited to consult the 
Board regarding any problems which this order 
may concern. 

(6) Deduction for absence:—No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, reckoned in 
proportion to the normal working hours in 
vogue in the establishment. 

(7) Waiting:—An employee required to wait 
on the premises shall be paid for the time thus 
spent. 

(8) Penalties:—Any violation of this order 
is- punishable by fine. (See section 11 NS. 
Acts, 1920, Chapter 11). 

(9) Posting:—Each establishment shall keep 
a copy of this order posted in a conspicuous 
place on its premises. 

(10) This order is subject to annual revision 
by the Board. 

(11) This order shall come into force and be 
effective on the first day of November, 1931. 





Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada in 1930 


Statistics of the pulp and paper industry in 
Canada for 1930 are presented by Mr. R. H. 
Coats, Dominion Statistician, and R. G. 
Lewis, statistician on Forest Products, in the 
Pulp and Paper Magazine for October 8. The 
pulp and paper industry is shown to be the 
most important manufacturing industry in 
Canada, heading the lists in 1930 for gross and 
net values of manufactured products as well 
as for distribution of wages and salaries. In 
total capital invested the industry is second 
only to electric light and power plants and in 
total number of employees it is second only 
to saw-mills. 


The industry has headed the lists in wage 
and salary distribution since 1922 when it re- 
placed the saw-mills in this respect and it has 
been first in gross value of products since 1925, 
exceeding the gross value of flour mill pro- 
duction. In these comparisons, it is pointed 
out, only the manufacturing stages of the 
pulp and paper industry are referred to, no 
allowance being made for the capital invested, 
the men employed, the wages paid or the 
products of the operations in the woods, which 
form such an important part of the industry 
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as a whole. Operations in the woods are 
dealt with in reports on primary forest pro- 
duction owing to the difficulty of separating 
the production of pulpwood from the produc- 
tion of saw-logs and other primary forest 
products. 

Some of the more important statistics of the 
pulp and paper industry in Canada during 
1930 are summarized in the article as follows: 
number of plants, 109; capital employed, 
$714,437,104; total employees, 33,207; salaries 
and wages, $45,774,976; fuel used, $10,633,286 ; 
power employed H.P., 1,634,784; pulp-making 
materials, $88,281,829; paper manufactured, 
$173,626,383; gross value of production $215,- 
674,246; net value of production, $133,681,991 ; 
pulpwood exported $13,611,617, wood pulp 
exported, $39,059,979; paper, etc. exported, 
$18,440,242. 





The “Unemployed Women’s Association, 
Calgary,” has been incorporated under the 
Societies Act of the Province of Alberta, its 
purpose being “to provide for the recreation 
of the members and afford opportunity for 
friendly and social intercourse.” 
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Imperial Service Medals for Canadian Employees 


The Imperial Service Medal, bearing the In- 
scription “For Faithful Service,” is awarded 
to civil employees in the various parts of the 
Empire on their retirement after service of 
twenty-five years. The honour restricted to 
those who are not eligible for companionships 
in the Imperial Service Order, which was in- 
stituted by King Edward VII in 1902. 

The following list of employees of the Do- 
minion Government have recently been 
awarded Imperial Service Medals by His 
Majesty the King:— 

Department of Marine 

Lightkeepers: Henry Havelock McNeill, 
Dalhousie Island, New Brunswick; Alphonse 
Theriault, Jerseyman Island, Nova Scotia. 


Department of Mines 
Caretaker: John Henry Fortune, 
Branch Building, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Department of Natronal Defence 
Foreman, Ferdinand Cantin, Quebec. 


Department of Railways and Canals 

Brakemen: Etienne Beaupré, Mont Joli, 
Quebec; Antoine Joseph Paradis, Joffre, Que- 
bec. 

Inginemen: Ferdinand Belliveau, Moncton, 
New Brunswick; Nelson Allen Hurd Belyea, 
South Devon, New Brunswick; Robert Crane 
Colpitts, Moncton, New Brunswick; Octave 
Gagnon, Riviere du Loup, Quebec; Gaudiose 
Lambert, Joffre, Quebec; Robert Phinney, 
Truro, Nova Scotia; Murdock Arthur Smith, 
Sydney, Nova Scotia. 

Carmen: Philippe Belliveau, Moncton, New 
Brunswick; Albert Malouin, Joffre, Quebec. 

Constable: Thomas Charles Billington, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia. 

Leading Hand Coach Carpenter: John Albert 
Bishop, Moncton, New Brunswick. 

Coach Carpenters: Maxime Boudreau, 
Moncton, New Brunswick: (2 individuals of 
same name and residence). 

Boilermaker: William Simon, 
New Brunswick. 

Stationary Boiler Fireman: Joseph Daniel 
Brown, Truro, Nova Scotia. 

Yardmaster: Louis Wilkins Cann, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

Conductors: Everett Crowe, Truro, Nova 
Scotia; David Allen Gibson, Moncton, New 
Brunswick; Albert Ernest Logan, South De- 
von, New Brunswick; Murdock McDonald, 
Truro, Nova Scotia; Coll McDougall, Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick; James Robert Mce- 
Manus, Saint John, New Brunswick; Nelson 
Horatio Morton, Moncton. New Brunswick; 


Mines 


Moncton, 


William Alexander Mitchell, Levis, Quebec; 
Louis Joseph Phydime Tardif, Levis, Quebec. 

Machinists: George Almon Duncan, Camp- 
bellton, New Brunswick; Narcisse Leger, 
Moncton, New Brunswick; Herbert Grant 
McKenzie, Moncton, New Brunswick; Pierre 
Roy, Riviere du Loup, Quebec. 

Lockmasters: William Henry Fleming, Chaf- 
fey’s Locks, Ontario; Arthur Sidney Jones, 
Smith’s Falls, Ontario. 

General Foreman: Joseph Philippe Aime 
Gauvreau, Riviere du Loup, Quebec. 

Wood Machinists: James John Govang, 
Moncton, New Brunswick: Angus Calixte Le- 
Blane, Moncton, New Brunswick. 

Station Agents: Marcel Amedée Guimoni, 
Sainte Monique, Quebec; Francois Xavier 
Stevens, Rogersville, New Brunswick; Fred- 
erick Morison, Apohaqui, New Brunswick. 

Engine Watchman: John Hetherington, Jof- 
fre, Quebec. 

Sectionmen: William Hetheridge, Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island; George Huard, 
Chaudiere, Quebec; Charles Augustus Mc- 
Lean, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island; 
Alexander McLeod, Bayfield, Nova Scotia. 

Sleeping Car Porters: Thomas Johnson, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia; John Welch, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

Section Foremen: Joseph Emmanuel La- 
charite, Saint Cyrville, Quebec; George 
O’Brien, Quarryville, New Brunswick; Arthur 
Poirier, Amqui, Quebec; Robert Smith, West- 
ville, Nova Scotia; John Angus Stewart, Wood 
Island, Prince Edward Island. 

Night Foreman: William Edward McLaren, 
Pictou, Nova Scotia. 


Netting and Ashpan Inspector: Walter 
McNaughton, Stellarton, Nova Scotia. 
Captain, ss. Scotia,: Lorenzo Raymond 


Maguire, Mulgrave, Nova Scotia. 
Hostler: Frederick Charles Tupper Miller, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Sleeping Car Conductor: Timophy Mul- 
lane, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Freight Checker: James Allen Murray, 


Saint John, New Brunswick. 

Towerman: Gilbert Parent, Montreal, Que- 
bec. 

Fuel Foreman: Alfred Francis Peebles, 
Mulgrave, Nova Scotia. 

Porter Instructor: Charles Henry Pinheiro, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Switchmen: Alfred Taylor Tait, Moncton, 
New Brunswick. 

Machinist Helper: Libere Voutour, Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM RELIEF ACT, 1931 


GREEMENTS between the Dominion 

Government and Governments of the 
various provinces as to work to be carried on 
for the relief of unemployment under the pro- 
visions of the Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Act, 1931, have been negotiated in accord- 
ance with the regulations. Included in the 
regulations are provisions that the eight-hour 
day must prevail; that the wages paid may be 
fixed by the Provincial and Municipal Author- 
ities, but must be such as are fair and reason- 
able; that only goods and materials of Can- 
adian manufacture or production may be used; 
and that contracts may be let only to bona 
fide Canadian construction firms established 
and operating in Canada prior to January 1, 
1931. 

The agreements also provide that all per- 
sons employed on the works or undertakings 
to which the Federal Government contributes 
shall be residents of Canada and, so far as 
practicable, of the locality in which the work 
is being performed, and in no case shall dis- 
crimination be made or permitted in the 
employment of, or in the granting of direct 
relief to, any persons by reason of their 
political affiliation, race, or religious views. 


A sub-committee of Council has been set 
up to deal with Unemployment Relief matters. 
This Committee consists of the following 
Ministers :— 

Right Honourable Sir George Perley, K.C.; 

The Honourable Senator G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour (Chairman) ; 

The Honourable E. N. Rhodes, Minister of 
Fisheries; 

The Honourable R. Weir, Minister of Agri- 
culture ; 

The Honourable Maurice Dupré, Solicitor 
General ; 

The Dominion Director of Unemployment 
Relief, Mr. Harry Hereford, acting as Sec- 
retary of the Committee, 

The Honourable Senator G. D. Robertson, 
Minister of Labour, announced that up to 
November 12, approval had been given by the 
Dominion Government to Municipal and Pro- 
vineial projects, the total cost of those projects 
being approximately $43,144,114, to which the 
Dominion contribution is $17,265,757. This 
sum does not include municipal or provincial 
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works in the Provinces of Quebec and New 
Brunswick. 

In these two eastern Provinces work is 
under way, but the details have not yet been 
checked and, therefore, the totals are not yet 
available for publication. It was expected, 
however, that the Minister would make a fur- 
ther announcement regarding these Provinces 
in a few days. 

The total above mentioned does not in- 
clude Federal Works which are being under- 
taken by the Dominion government at the 
present time, and approvals of which to the 
same date amount to $5,331,937, of which the 
Dominion Government pays the total cost. 
There may be a further list of Federal works 
made public at an early date, 


The total cost of Dominion, Provincial and 
Municipal undertakings approved, is approxi- 
mately $48,476,051, the total Federal con- 
tribution being $22,597,694. 

In addition, the Dominion Government is 
ministering to the needs of the destitute 
farmers in the drought area of Saskatchewan 
by supplying the funds—100 per cent—for the 
purchase of food, clothing, fuel, seed and 
feed. 

Undertakings approved are shown in the 
following tabulation by provinces, with details 
Additional 
details will be furnished as fast as the recom- 
mendations of the Provinces are received and 
approved by the Subcommittee of Council :— 


so far available for publication. 


APPROVED PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL 
WORKS AS AT NOVEMBER 12, 1931 





















— ; Dominion’s 
Total cost nroportion 
‘ $ cts. $ cts. 
Prince Edward Island..... 252,250 00 108,000 00 
IWOVESCODG sac. cles scletashels,« 2,443,214 76 973,987 70 
Ontarion teins ccicen cetaceans 20,778,818 $5 6,581,546 41 
IMAMTCODOS gem crecteles err cess elec 5,891,873 00 2,657,994 63 
Saskatchewan............. 4,102,745 07 2,101,372 53 
UD ETS a oie cts le een tebe 3,879,900 00 1,939,500 00 
British Columbia.......... 5,786,713 00 2,893,356 50 
Vulksompse deters van -eeteeiel 10,000 00 10,000 00 
Total approved provincial A 
and municipal works.... 43,144,114 78 17,265,757 77 
Total approved federal un- 
dertakings.....cs0. 0200 56 5,331,937 00 5,331,937 00 
Grand total...... 48,476,051 78] 22,597,694 77 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM IN GERMANY 


Report and Recommendations of Government Advisory Commission 


HE report of an Advisory Commission ap- 
pointed by the German Government in 
January, 1931, to study the problem of un- 
employment, has been published in an English 
version by the Ministry of Labour of Great 
Britain. The chairman of the Commission 
was Dr. Brauns, a former Federal Minister 
of Labour, the other members being Dr. Bern- 
hard Dernburg (a former Federal Minister) ; 
Dr. Herman Dersch (Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and a Director in the Federal 
Insurance Office); Dr. Wilhelm Engler (Presi- 
dent of the Hesse State Employment Ex- 
change); Herr Hans Frick (ex-Departmenital 
Principal Secretary); Dr. Eduard Heimann 
(Professor at the University of Hamburg) ; 
Frau Antonie Hopmann (Secretary of the 
Catholic Women’s Union); Dr. Wilhelm Pol- 
ligkeit (Professor at the University of Frank- 
fort-on-Main); Dr. Adolf Tortilowicz von 
Batocki-Friebe (formerly Governor of a Prov- 
ince of Prussia); and Dr. Friedrich Zahn 
(President of the Bavarian Statistical Office). 
Dr. Brauns, the chairman, in an address to 
the Commission, stated that in his view the 
function of the Commission was to endeavour, 
in the light of existing conditions, to make 
such concrete proposals for combating unem- 
ployment and its consequences as were within 
the power of German public bodies and Ger- 
man legislation to put into effect. He there- 
upon made a number of suggestions on these 
lines, and the Commission agreed upon a 
provisional program covering tthe following 
points :— 

(1) The productive organization of unem- 
ployment relief; 

(2) The distribution of work in accordance 
with considerations of labour market 
policy (placing of labour, reduction of 
working hours, workers exercising 
secondary occupations, raising of the 
school-leaving age, etc.) 

(3) Wages and prices policy in relation to 
their effect on the labour market. 

(4) the labour market and agriculture; un- 
employment and home colonization; 

(5) duty work (Pflichtarbeit); labour con- 
scription; voluntary labour service; the 
provision of work; 

(6) the direct relief of unemployment; un- 
employment insurance, emergency bene- 
fit, poor relief; their conditions and 
limits, benefits, organization and inter- 
relationship. 


The Commission issued their Report in 
three parts, dated 27th March, 29th April, 
and 28th May, 1931, respectively. Part 1 
makes recommendations for relieving unem- 
ployment by means of a redistribution of the 
available work. Two measures are considered 
in this connection: (a) the reduction of work- 
ing hours, and (b) the restriction of the ex- 
ercise of secondary occupations. Part II is 
concerned with the possibilities of creating 
additional opportunities of work. Part III 
deals with the organization of the direct re- 
lief of unemployment under the unemploy- 
ment insurance, emergency benefit and poor 
relief systems, and the measures necessary to 
enable these systems to meet the heavy 
financial burdens imposed on them during the 
present period of acute unemployment. 

The Commission divided their work into 
two main tasks: first, the consideration of the 
possibilities of combating unemployment by 
the organization of the labour market; second, 
the mitigation of the effects of unemployment, 
in particular, the direct relief of unemploy- 
ment in its three forms, unemployment in- 
surance proper, emergency benefit and the 
poor relief system for able-bodied unemployed 
persons. 


The Reduction of Working Hours 


The Commission recommended certain ad- 
ministrative measures to the consideration of 
public bodies, and unanimously proposed the 
passing of an Act on the following lines:— 

i. The Federal Government, with the agree- 
ment of the Reichsrat and after’ consultation 
with the parties concerned, shall be em- 
powered to reduce the statutory maximum 
duration of normal working hours to 40 a 
week for individual branches of industry or 
occupations, due regard being given to the 
question whether the reduction is technically 
and economically possible, and whether it is 
practicable in view of the number of workers 
available on the labour market. 

u. This authorization shall not cover under- 
takings in which normally less than ten 
workers are employed; 

iil. If the Federal Government issues such 
an Order, the provisions of collective agree- 
ments which are not in accordance with it 
shall cease to be in force one month after 
the promulgation of the Order. 

iv. If use is to be made of the power to ex- 
ceed the statutory maximum working hours 
which is provided for in collective agreements, 
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the approval of one of the authorities de- 
signated in the Working Hours Order shall be 
necessary. This shall apply both when the 
maximum duration of work is as fixed by the 
provisions of the Working Hours Order and 
when this has been reduced in accordance with 
Article i above. 


Abolition of Secondary Occupations 


The Commission did not recommend any 
legislative action on this subject, but decided 
that the greatest possible pressure should be 
brought to bear on all bodies that would be 
concerned in the elimination of the exercise 
of secondary occupations. Only paid second- 
ary employment need be prohibited, but 
all permits for secondary employment should 
be rescinded immediately, and fresh requests 
for permits should be granted only in cases 
in which the exercise of a secondary 
occupation can be justified by the situation of 
the labour market. Steps should be taken to 
reserve jobs which become available elsewhere 
for those who are without any income. Pen- 
sion allowances, it is considered, should be 
reduced in cases where earnings are derived 
from employment; married women officials 
should be eliminated, and social circumstances 
should be considered when vacancies are filled. 


Creation of Employment 


The Commission examined the usefulness 
and practicability of every one of the num- 
erous proposals for creating employment which 
have occupied public attention and which 
have been received by the Commission from 
all quarters. These proposals have had for 
the most part to be rejected. In particular, 
all proposals were resolutely rejected which 
aimed at creating funds for the financing of 
contracts by any method likely to lead to in- 
flation or by the transfer of public promissory 
notes to contractors. The mere discussion of 
such plans is calculated, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, to shake confidence in the 
German currency and public loan issues, which 
confidence is a necessary condition of all re- 
covery. 

After a discussion of the special difficulties 
of Germany from international and political 
causes the Commission considered the possi- 
bilities of creating work of a domestic char- 
acter. “All measures of this nature must be 
designed to free our industries from their 
present stagnation, and to provide productive 
outlets for our idle labour, machinery and 
stocks of commodities. Consideration of the 
problem and the experience of former crises 
show that a revival of industry is normally 


‘attained by the investment of new capital, 
which once more sets in motion the idle ma- 
chinery of production. Formerly such revivals 
were as a rule due to private enterprise, and 
the initiative was usually taken by the build- 
ing industry. The obstacles in this field to- 
day are too well known to need description 
here. This state of affairs makes it necessary 
that private initiative, which is now hampered 
by influences outside its control, should be 
assisted by the creation of additional employ- 
ment with the aid of capital obtained on the 
strength of public credit, which will be re- 
flected in increased employment and new 
markets for German trade and industry as a 
whole. Such schemes as are suitable to cen- 
tral planning, are of permanent national 
economic value, and are likely to show a 
profitable return on the capital invested, will 
constitute the natural field of activity.” 

Besides measures which aim at the direct 
creation of employment, measures which seek 
to achieve the same end indirectly by arous- 
ing and stimulating private initiative are also 
to be recommended. 

In addition to freeing industry from the 
many bonds that are hampering its elasticity 
and adaptability, and in addition to the most 
economical use of public funds, it is declared 
to be of primary importance that steps should 
be taken to facilitate the creation of capital 
and the lowering of interest rates. 

“Tf schemes for the creation of employment 
are not merely to bring a temporary allevia- 
tion of unemployment, but are to go further 
and bring about a revival of industry as a 
whole, so that the benefits are passed on to a 
growing number of workers, far-reaching plans 
calling for considerable expenditure must be 
drawn up. The execution of such a program 
does not necessarily involve the withdrawal of 
capital from any other part of the German 
economic system; on the contrary, a profitable 
outlet should thus be formed for capital which 
would not be available were it not for such 
measures. 

“The technical means of providing capital 
is long-term credits. But the great difficulty 
at the present time is that Germany is incap- 
able of providing sufficient capital. Conse- 
quently, the importation of foreign capital-— 
provided that it can be obtained at a reason- 
able rate of interest—is imperative. 

“Whatever steps may be taken to create 
employment in the ways described as a means 
of stimulating trade and industry, their success 
depends upon strict adherence to the follow- 
ing principles: sound public finances, economy 
in public and private activities and in stan- 
dards of living, maintenance of the German 
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currency and greater tranquillity in our do- 
mestic political conditions. All citizens must 
be expected to do their duty by the com- 
munity and abandon all purely individualistic 
activities and to take a responsible share in 
the restoration of the State, inspired by the 
highest ideals and with a steadfast determina- 
tion not to fail in this day of need.” 

The Report proceeds to enumerate spheres 
of work offering scope for future development. 
These include: power production; transport 
and communications; agricultural improve- 
ments; agricultural settlement; and housing. 
In some cases such works may be carried on 
without recourse to public funds, solely by 
means of the creation of credit. 

The same section of the report considers 
measures of a special character, including com- 
munal provision of work; compulsory and 
private labour services; duty-work (including 
work for charitable institutions, parks, etc.; 
maintenance of roads, ete.), and vocational 
education of unemployed persons, such educa- 
tion being considered to be a suitable method 
of increasing the vocational qualifications of 
the unemployed, in addition to being a valu- 
able means of preserving from decline the 
craftsmanship of those without work. 


Unemployment Insurance and Relief 


The final portion of the report deals with 
the question of ensuring the efficient function- 
ing of the machinery for the direct relief of 
unemployment. Unemployment insurance 
took effect in Germany in October, 1927. It 
is stated that the scheme had from the out- 
set to contend with the special difficulty (as 


compared with other forms of social insur- 
ance) “that it covered all occupational groups 
and every form of employment relationship 
without regard to the degree of unemploy- 
ment risk or the possibility of dealing with it 
on insurance lines.’ To meet this danger the 
Act of 1927 provided for the constitution of 
an emergency fund, and imposed upon the 
Reich the obligation to grant loans. At the 
same time a further form of unemployment 
relief was incorporated in the Act in order to 
provide relief for those unemployed persons 
who are not yet, or who have ceased to be, 
qualified for insurance benefits. “ But under 
the strain of the present crisis the unemploy- 
ment insurance and emergency benefit systems 
proved unequal to the task of providing for 
the masses of unemployed workers. In con- 
sequence, the poor relief system developed, in 
practice, into a third form of unemployment 
relief for those unemployed persons who, for 
a variety of reasons, were no longer covered 
by either unemployment insurance or emer- 
gency benefit. 

The Commission recommends the continu- 
ance of the insurance principle, supplemented 
by a system of relief, the existing emergency 
benefit plant to be retained. 


In conclusion the Commission state their 
firm belief that mass unemployment is not to 
be regarded as “an inevitable fate against 
which we are unable to fight;” and they urge 
that attention should be directed towards the 
means they suggest for checking it, and that 
the practical application of the ideas put for- 
ward in their report should not be left un- 
tried. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ieee the provisions of the Economy 

Act, passed by the British Parliament 
early in October, changes were made in the 
rates of benefit and contributions under the 
unemployment insurance schemes. The rates 
of weekly benefit (except that for dependent 
children) are reduced by 10 per cent, rounded 
off to the nearest 3d., as follows: 








Old Rates 





Class New Rates 

Boas Sima 
ANI cities tate scat stercus oietse cosas ree e710 15 3 
‘VWoman tn eee: er. iO 13 6 
Adult dependant ...... 90 8 0 
CG pie xtra + spa Meron: 20 20 
OUM OMIA, osraciccryra 14 0 12 6 
Young woman ........ 12 0 10 9 
IB OyR aged wll7 Water. wener. 90 i 8 0 
Guinea Maize) wormiercaels 76 6 9 
Tea AeKeCol  6 b 60 o5c 60 5 6 
Grite lena ee lam Gieryetey stews ers 5 0 46 








The rates of weekly contributions are in- 
creased to 10d. each from employers, from the 
employed, and from the Exchequer in the case 
of men, with corresponding increases from the 
other classes, namely: to 9d. for women and 
for young men; 8d. for young women; 5d. for 
boys; and 44d. for girls. 

The payment of insurance benefit—as dis- 
tinguished from transitional payments—is to 
be limited to 26 weeks in a benefit year, after 
which a fresh insurance qualification would 
be required. The effect of this is to transfer 
claimants from insurance benefit to the transi- 
tional class, but not necessarily to reduce the 
total payments made. 

A needs test is to be applied to those whose 
Insurance rights have expired, namely persons 
now drawing transitional benefit and those 
applying for transitional payments in future, 
including those who do so because they have 
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reached the 26 weeks’ limit of imsurance bene- 
fit. They may, however, continue to receive 
assistance in cash up to the same rates as 
under the insurance scheme if they show that 
they are in need of it. 

It has been decided that there shall be no 
borrowing for the Unemployment Fund beyond 
the statutory limit already authorized. Any 
sum necessary to balance the accounts of the 
Unemployment Fund is to be provided by 
means of a grant from the Exchequer out of 
current revenue. 

The Minister of Labour subsequently pre- 
pared draft regulations for removing from the 
operation of the Unemployment Insurance Acts 
the anomalies in respect of (1) persons who 
habitually work for less than a full week, but 
nevertheless receive the normal earnings of a 
full week; (2) seasonal workers; (3) persons 
whose normal employment is not for more than 
two days in the week; and (4) married women. 
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In the Act the persons in the first class are 
described as those “who habitually work for 
less than a full week and by the practice of the 
trade in which they are employed nevertheless 
receive earnings or similar payments of an 
amount greater than the normal earnings for 
a full week of persons following the same oc- 
cupation in the same district.” The Muin- 
ister’s draft regulation provides that in these 
eases the amount of benefit in respect of any 
benefit week “shall be reduced by the amount 
by which the aggregate of the earnings or 
similar payments received by them in that 
benefit week and if the benefit aforesaid ex- 
ceeds the normal earnings for a full week of 
persons following the same occupations in the 
same district.” That is to say that the total 
of earnings and benefit is not to exceed the 
normal wage as defined by the Statute. 





Social Insurance in Italy 


The following summary of the various forms 
of social insurance now in effect in Italy was 
given in a recent press despatch from 
Rome :— 

Social insurance in Italy covers the worker 
from the cradle to the grave, for the work- 
men’s compensation law provides benefit up to 
five years’ wages for the death of a worker. 
Besides workmen’s compensation, the system 
of compulsory insurance covers old age and 
disability pensions, sickness and accident pay- 
ments, unemployment, maternity benefits, and 
insurance against tuberculosis. In sickness 
caused through employment, the employers 
have to meet the doctor’s bills, while the 
worker receives half pay from the insurance 
fund. Government agencies exist to help needy 
or abandoned mothers or infants, to give free 
medical attention and assistance to the sick, 
to care for the blind and deaf and dumb, and 
to take preventive measures against con- 


SOCIAL INSURANCE PLAN OF 


eon social insurance plan which has been 
followed by the Zeiss Optical Company 
at Jéna, Germany, for over fifty years, 1s 
described in the current issue of the American 
Labour Legislation Review, as being an ex- 
ample of successful dealing with unemploy- 
ment by a private concern. It is stated that 
the Zeiss plan is so complete that it is accepted 
by the German Employment Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the firm and 
its employees being exempted from participa- 
tion in the national scheme. In 1881 Ernst 


tagious diseases. Incurables and chronic suf- 
ferers are also cared for by Government 
agencies. Old Age pensions are payable at 65, 
and widows and children receive pensions 
should the insured person die before pension- 
able age. Unemployment insurance is com- 
pulsory for all workers receiving less than 800 
lire (about $45) monthly, this being a good 
wage for Italy. Not only does the worker 
have a “waiting period” of eight days before 
drawing benefit, but benefit depends upon con- 
tributions. A special organization has been 
started for seeing that the workers are pro- 
perly provided with amusements and facilities 
for spare time recreation. The “Opera 
Nazionale Lopolavoro” (National After-Work 


Organization) undertakes this duty, it or- 
ganizes clubs, dramatic societies, libraries, 
pageants, evening classes, gyranasia, sports 


grounds, concerts, lectures and every sort of 
recreational activity. 


THE ZEISS OPTICAL WORKS 


Abbé bought out the works from the Zeiss 
family and incorporated the Zeiss firm and the 
Schott Glass Works, a subsidiary concern, as 
an independent foundation with a title deed 
of impersonal ownership. He provided no 
elaborate managerial group but only general 
managers, division superintendents, and shop 
foremen, with boards of management from 
among them, and shop committees and sub- 
committees. He limited the highest salary 
paid to an employee of the foundation to ten 
times the average wage paid in the firm. The 
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plan provides for a basic wage for each opera- 
tion, with higher rates for overtime. It allows 
12 holidays in the year on pay and a vacation 
for each person employed, varying from one 
to three weeks in accordance with the lengta 
of service. Vacation pay is 30 per cent in ex- 
cess of the person’s basic wage. The scheme 
provides health insurance. It grants invalidity 
and old age pensions to all who have been 
with the firm for five years: a person invalided 
after five to ten years of service receives a 
pension amounting to 50 per cent of his ac- 
tual wages. After the tenth year of service 
the rate for invalidity or old age pensions 
rises one per cent a year to a maximum of 
80 per cent of his previous wage. Widows 
and children of deceased employees also re- 
ceive pensions. The pension funds are not 
kept separate from the working capital of the 
foundations. Since the foundations have en- 
joyed sound business management, the claims 
to pensions did not disappear through infla- 
tion. Rather, worker and pensioner alike 
shared the lean years and the recovery. 

“At the end of the year, after capital is set 
aside for depreciation and expansion of busi- 
ness, for sound reserves for the industry and 
the pension system, for the important con- 
tributions made to the university and the 
town of Jéna, and for scientific and social pur- 
poses, the remainder is pro-rated among all 
the employees of the firms on the basis of 
their year’s earnings. This bonus is designed 
to encourage interest in the affairs of the firm, 
and as all share alike and no other bonus is 
paid, the results seem satisfactory. Before the 
war these bonuses averaged eight per cent of 
the wages or salaries. In the years 1926-1929 
they were four, seven, nine, and eight per 
cent respectively. 


“The unemployment insurance or dismissal 
compensation plan is in accordance with the 
entire scheme and point of view of the 
foundation. Every person laid off because of 
shortage of work, who has been in the employ 
of the firm for six months, is entitled to a 
dismissal wage equal to the amount of his 
basic wage and for one-sixth of the time of 
employment with the firm. Nor does the 
firm take on a lot of cheap and temporary 
labour. Rather, every employee is hired with 
a view to continued service and the possibility 
of training and promotion. After three years’ 
service a person dismissed for anything but 
grave misconduct receives his basic wage for 
six months as unemployment compensation. 
This may be paid in a lump sum or in in- 
stalments, but usually according to the latter 
method. After five years’ service, unemploy- 
ment compensation is paid according to the 
higher rates granted pensioners. Persons who 
have worked for the firm for 12, 15 or more 
years, therefore, receive thousands of marks 
in compensation. Consequently few such 
workers are discharged as release is too ex- 
pensive. Instead, the personnel department 
shifts them about from one department to 
another, with a constant eye upon their basic 
wage. Every effort is made, also to stabilize 
production. The efficiency of the employment 
system is indicated by the financial soundness 
of the firm, which closes year after year with- 
out deficit after all its commitments are made, 
and usually with a small surplus. 

“So soundly did Ernst Abbé plan the Zeiss 
foundation that to-day, 40 years after its 
establishment and 25 years after his death, it 
functions as originally designed and in ad- 
vance of public practice.” 





Displacement of Labour by Machines on Farms in United States 


An article in the October issue of the Monthly 
Labour Review, published by the United 
States Department of Labour, deals with the 
mechanization of agriculture as a factor in 
labour displacement. It is shown that tech- 
nological displacement in the farming industry 
has been continuous since the first settlement 
of the country, but that owing to the expan- 
sion of markets for farm products and to the 
continued draft upon labour for the develop- 
ment of new farms, there was no actual 
shrinkage in farm employment before 1910, 
and but little shrinkage until after 1920, in 
spite of the fact that there was an increase in 
production per farm worker of 183 per cent 
between 1850 and 1924, as measured in crop- 
areas cultivated per worker. 


The writer reviews the history of agricul- 
ture in the United States from the standpoint 
of mechanization and measures the effects of 
mechanical changes. He anticipates the fol- 
lowing developments in the near future:— 

1. It is likely that within the next few years 
practically all wheat produced in the United 
States will be grown under conditions existing 
in the industry in the Great Plains region and 
in the Northwest; that is, on large farms, with 
big “hook-ups” of the most modern machin- 
ery, a maximum of mechanical power, and 
a minimum of man labour. 

2. It is probable that the same will be true 
of the other two main commercial field crops 
—corn and cotton—though in a somewhat 
lesser degree. 
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3. Because of these developments, a great 
deal of land in the Middle, Southern and 
Eastern States may be released for the grow- 
ing of other crops, and a considerable acreage 
of the less profitable land will probably go out 
of cultivation entirely. 

4. The adaptation of types of machines and 
units of power to different conditions and pur- 
poses, and to smaller farms, will result in the 
mechanization of fruit, vegetable, and general 
truck farming, as well as of the animal and 
dairying industries, though at a slower rate 
than in the production of field crops. 

5. There will be a great change in the kind 
of labour required on farms, tending, on the 
whole, to the replacement of unskilled by 
skilled or semi-skilled workers. This change 
will probably be accompanied by an increase 
in the wages of hired farm workers. 


6. It is likely that farming will come to be 
regarded more as a business, and less as a 
manner of living. In the future farmers will 
live on their farms only when conditions there 
are favourable for home-making. 

7. It is to be expected that the displacement 
of farm labour will continue at varying rates 
throughout the industry, but more rapidly in 
the areas most favourable to large-scale ma- 
chine operations. Owing to the fact that, 
under existing economic conditions, the limit 
of profitable expansion in agriculture has been 
reached, it is not to be expected that in the 


-near future the industry will be able to ab- 


sorb any considerable portion of the labour 
that will be technologically dispensed with 
through the continued installation of new and 
better machines and the more effective utiliza- 
tion of the machines. 


Mineral Production in Canada in First Half of 1931 


A preliminary report issued by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics of the mineral 
production of Canada during the six months 
ending June 30, 1931, states that considering 
the drastic fall in prices and the general de- 
pression that has prevailed, Canada’s mineral 
industry may be regarded as showing remark- 
able strength during the first six months of 
1931. Production of metals, fuels, and non- 
metals totalled $95,689,288 as against $116,360,- 
409 during the first half of 1930, a decrease of 
17-8 per cent. The reduction in volume of 
copper, lead, nickel, and silver, however, was 
much less than is indicated by the values 
received for these metals. Canada’s metals 
must be sold in a world-wide market and the 
lower prices prevailing were the cause of 
serious concern to Canadian base metal pro- 
ducers. Lessened demand for fuels and non- 
metallic minerals the markets for which are 
nearer the source of supply, reduced the out- 
put of this group considerably. Gold, which 
the Dominion is producing in ever increasing 
quantities is the bright spot in the picture; 
during the present year in addition to greater 
production, prospecting for new properties 
and development of promising showings, are 
meeting with much support. 

Metals as a group reached a _ production 
value of $61,717,841 as compared with $75,031,- 
606 during the first six months of 1930. Lower 
outputs were recorded for all metals except 
gold, bismuth, the metals of the platinum 
group, and zinc. 

The output of coal from Canadian mines 
decreased 17-7 per cent to a total of 5,891,588 
tons as compared with 7,159,761 tons produced 
in the first half of 1980. Declines were re- 
corded in all the principal coal producing 
provinces except Saskatchewan in which prov- 


ince a 10-9 per cent increase in output was 
shown. Nova Scotia accounted for 44:5 per 
cent of the total output and Alberta, 33-6 per 
cent. The remainder of the production was 
obtained from the following sources: British 
Columbia, 15-8 per cent; Saskatchewan, 4-5 
per cent; and New Brunswick 1:6 per cent. 

Crude petroleum production in Canada 
reached a total of 937,779 barrels as compared 
with 639,884 barrels in the first six months 
of 1930. Natural gas production in Canada 
declined 6-1 per cent during the period under 
review to a total of 14,972,342 thousand cubic 
feet as compared with 15,928,745 thousand 
cubic feet produced in the first six months of 
1930. 

Asbestos production was 76,145 tons valued 
at $2,447,617 as against 123,693 tons worth 
$4,570,733 for the first six months of 19280. 
Gypsum output totalled 293,131 pounds worth 
$992,418 a decrease of 33 per cent in quantity 
and 23 per cent in value. Salt production 
during the half-year totalled 115,906 tons 
valued at $910,876, a decrease of 21 per cent 
in quantity, but an increase of 7 per cent in 
value when compared with the total for the 
corresponding period of 1980. 

Monthly records of employment are col- 
lected by the Bureau and issued in the form 
of index numbers based on the monthly aver- 
age for the calendar year 1926 as 100. On this 
basis general mining during the half-year end- 
ing June 1931, stood at 107-4 as against 116-8 
during the first six months of 1930. Coal 
mining showed an average employment index 
of 95:8 as compared with 101-5 in the first 
half of last year. Metal mining stood at 138-6 
as against 147-7 during the same period of 
1930. Non-metal mining was recorded at 99:0 
whereas during the first six months of the pre- 
ceding year the figure was 124:3. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Summary of the Proceedings of the 51st Annual Convention 


OR the second time in three years the 
American Federation of Labour met in 
a Canadian city, the 5ist annual convention 
being held in Vancouver, B.C., from October 
5 to 15. At the opening session the invocation 
was given by the Rev. Canon A. H. Sovereign, 
bishop-elect of the Yukon. The welcome of 
the local labour movement was extended by 
Mr. Percy Bengough, chairman of the recep- 
tion and entertainment committee, and Mr. 
Clarence Herrett, vice-president of the Van- 
couver, New Westminster and District Trades 
and Labour Council. Ald. John Bennett, act- 
ing mayor of Vancouver, spoke for the city 
and Hon. W. A. MacKenzie, provincial Min- 
ister of Labour and Mines, welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the province of British 
Columbia. W., A. Pitchard, reeve of Burnaby, 
also spoke at the opening session. In handing 
over the convention to Mr. Wm. Green, presi- 
dent of the federation, Mr. Bengough, on 
behalf of the reception committee, presented 
him with a gavel made from the wood of the 
vew tree and suitably engraved. The addresses 
of weleome were replied to by President 
Green, whose speech it was on motion decided 
to have printed in pamphlet form and made 
available for distribution to the organized 
labour movement of America. At a subse- 
quent session a telegram was read from the 
Hon, G. D. Robertson federal minister of 
labour, extending to the delegates a warm 
welcome to the Dominion of Canada. Mes- 
sages were also received from Hon. W. N. 
Doak, United States Secretary of Labour; 
John R. Alpine, director of the Employment 
Service of the United States; United States 
Senator Robt. M, Lafollette, Jr.; United States 
Senator Robert F. Wagner: and James F. 
Barton, national adjutant of the American 
Legion. 

The first order of business at the opening 
session on October 5 was the report of the 
Credential Committee, which, with additions 
from time to time, showed 335 delegates in 
attendance representing 81 international and 
national organizations, four departments, 24 
state federations, 47 city central bodies, 15 
local trade and federal labour unions, and 
four fraternal delegates, one of whom repre- 
sented the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, 


Report of Executive Council 


After the adoption of the rules to govern 
the conduct of the convention the report of 
the executive council consisting of 145 pages 


was presented, First Vice-President Frank 
Duffy reading the following summary :— 


Our report for the past year summarizes the 
achievements of half a century of labour pro- 
eress under the leadership of the American 
Federation of Labour. We point out that we 
are in the beginning of a new industrial age 
characterized by associated activity and the 
formulation of the rights and equities of the 
creators of wealth. 


Secretary Morrison’s report shows the total 
receipts for the year were $932,827.20—of which 
$569,105.82 was income and $363,721.38 the 
balance on hand at the beginning of the fiscal 
year. Total expenses were $561,985.13. The 
balance at the end of the past fiscal year was 
$370,842.17 —$52,527.88 in the general fund and 
$318,314.19 in the defense fund. 


The total membership upon which affiliated 
unions paid per capita tax in the past year was 
2,889,550. ; p 

The Treasurer’s report summarizes income 
and expenses by months and indicates the in- 
vestment of funds. 


The report of the trustees of the American 
Federation of Labour Building shows a balance 
on hand of $62,729.19. 


Fifty Years of Service—Under this section 
we refer to the organization of the Federation 
of Trades and Labour Unions of the United 
States and Canada in 1881 and the merging of 
this organization with the American Federation 
of Labour formed in 1886. 

A roster of organizations affliated to the 
Federation during the past 50 years indicates 
which have continued membership and which 
have dropped out, and important organization 
changes in each union, 

There has been a striking parallel between 
imereases in trade union strength and gains in 
wages and decreases in hours of work—rapid 
increases in membership were accompanied by 
marked improvement in working conditions. 


We summarize the development of collective 
bargaining which has been the instrumentality 
for giving workers status in industry, for pro- 
gressively raising standards of work and broad- 
ening the functions of unions. The Federation 
has served as the medium for putting the sup- 
port of all workers behind individual union 
undertakings. 

Under Federation leadership unions have 
steadily extended their control over their: time 
by promoting the eight-hour day; the shorter 
work week; first one-day rest in seven, and 
now the five-day week; Saturday half-holiday 
has been secured for many government workers. 


Our trade union movement by securing social 
sanction for definite work standards has aided 
in the development and maintenance of ethical 
standards governing relations between employers 
and workers. These ethical standards are the 
basis for legal and economic rights. 

Trade unionism has contributed to industry 
the principles of functional representation for 
Labour—the work contract, the importance of 
time economies, the high wage principle, specific 
needs for greater efficiency and regularization 
of work. Most fundamental of all, it has sup- 
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plied a constructive agency for securing the 
co-operation of workers in the processes and 
problems of production. 

We summarize the contributions which the 
Federation. has made for improving our public 
school system which earlier unions took a lead- 
ing’ part in establishing. 

We enumerate specific political measures 
through which the Federation has helped to 
extend the practices of democracy. 

We refer to types of legislation by which we 
have helped protect wage-earner incomes—in- 
eluding mechanics’ liens, assignment of wages, 
time and method of payment, compensation for 
accidents, 

We have advocated the principle of protective 
legislation for women and report types and 
extent of legislation secured. 

The social service of the Federation includes 
higher standards of living for the masses on 
this continent, the development of labour statis- 
ties for guiding further progress, organizing 
the labour market, regulation of immigration. 
We have created the tools for further progress 
and established constructive policies for the 
advancement of Jabour progress as an integrated 
part of national progress. : 

Our fifty years of service have helped to give 
this country upstanding workers with the high- 
est wage levels in the world and the highest 
standards of living. We have ahead of us 
the problem of extending these gains to back- 
ward areas while steadily advancing the stand- 
ards for those in the front ranks of progress. 


Unemployment—As the first step toward the 
solution of this problem is to discover the facts 
about it, the Federation has been contributing 
a real service in supplying the only monthly 
unemployment statistics available for the United 
States. We summarize by graphs trade union 
unemployment in the United States and Can- 
ada from 1926 through the first half of 1931. 

We review the extent of unemployment dis- 
cavered by the unemployment census of 1930, 
the federal survey of 1931, the estimate of the 
Denartment of Commerce for January, 1931, 
and the Federation estimates. 

We submit an emergency unemployment pro- 
gram which includes: (1) maintain wages; (2) 
shorten work hours; (3) assure employment to 
minimum work forces; (4) each employer to 
take on additional workers; (5) create work 
through public building; (6) strengthen em- 
ployment agencies; (7) keep young persons in 
school to prevent their taking jobs from older 
men and women; (8) preference for workers 
with dependants; (9) financial relief from pub- 
lie and private funds. 

Our long-time program recommended for deal- 
ing with the unemployment problem includes: 

(1) National planning based upon extension 
of organization throughout functional groups 
and co-ordination of information and plans. 

(2) Publie accounting so that the facts of all 
business enterprises shall be public property. 

(3) A federal labour board to collect the 
facts of labour progress and to advise as to 
steps necessary to balance Labour’s progress 
with that of other groups. 

(4) Organization of workers in trade unions 


essential to balance progress of society and 
industry. 
(5) An employment service adequate to 


organize and serve the labour market. _ 
(6) Vocational guidance and retraining to 
enable workers to adjust to industrial changes. 


_ (7) To balance work time and wages against 
increases in productivity so that workers shall 
share in industrial progress by advances in 
real wages and greater leisure. Unequal 
distribution of national income has thrown our 
industrial mechanism out of balance. Failure 
to shorten the work week has created unem- 
ployment. 

: hee Recognition of workers’ equities in their 
jobs. 

Under the captions “High Wage Philosophy” 
and “Bankers and Wages” we report progress 
in maintaining the high wage principle and 
bankers’ advocacy of wage reductions. 

We report progress in planning for more 
adequate labour statistics by the Department 
of Labour and the Federation’s participation 
in this work. 

Under the subject “International Economic 
Situation” we summarize the economic diffi- 
culties of Great Britain and Germany, other 


European countries, South America, and 
Australasia, setting for the the _ conditions 
leading to the present moratorium. We 


summarize the most recent figures on unem- 
ployment in industrial countries. Business 
depression in the United States is definitely 
related to this world situation. 

Under “Jurisdictional Problems” we report 
efforts to secure compliance with the decisions 
of the Executive Council and the conventions 
of the American Federation of Labour in the 
controversy between the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America and the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks; to adjust jurisdictional diffi- 
culties between the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and 
Canada and the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers of America and_ other 
organizations in the Building Trades Depart- 
ment. 

We report an agreement between the 
National Iederation of Federal Employees and 
the International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions. 

We have continued our efforts to secure a 
merger between the cigarmakers’ union and the 
tobacco workers; to adjust differences between 
the flint glass workers and the machinists; 
between the flint glass workers and the glass 
bottle blowers; to adjust the jurisdictional 
claims of the engineers and the firemen. Our 


decision to extend the title of the Interna- 
tional Union of Pavers, Rammermen, Flag 
Layers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters to 


include jurisdiction over asphalt workers was 
protested by the International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Labourer’s Union of 
America, who gave formal notice of appeal to 
this convention. 

We approved the change of title of the 
International Brotherhood of Stationary Fire- 
men and Oilers to International Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Oilers without change of juris- 
diction. 

Benefit Services of National and Interna- 
tional Unions—Our survey of union benefits 
shows a large increase over the preceding year 
in the benefits paid by unions to their members. 
An improvement in reporting results from 
reports of benefits paid by local .unions, in 
addition to those paid by national and inter- 
national headquarters. A comparison of the 
benefits paid in the past three years shows a 
sharp increase in unemployment benefits. 
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The information compiled is. striking proof 
of the value of union membership as a business 
investment. 


Five-Day Week—Our report of progress in 
extending the five-day week shows the distribu- 
tion of change which is illustrated by map. 


National Legislation—Our report of_ legis- 
lative achievements includes the following of 
outstanding general interest: the enactment of 
laws to provide prevailing rates of wages on 
public buildings in the United States and the 
District of Columbia; Saturday half-holiday for 
600,000 government employees without reduc- 
tion of wages or salaries; advance planning of 
public works to be constructed during depres- 
sions; appropriations for better labour statis- 
tics, and federal employment service; a number 
of measures bringing betterment for specific 
crafts or callings. 

Under the section “Injunction Legislation” we 
report progress in our efforts to secure neces- 
sary injunction legislation. Under various 
guises, the doctrine of conspiracy as applied to 
union functions and the doctrine “protection of 
property” have been the basis for injunctions 
limiting union activities. The Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law has been interpreted to afford a 
basis for restraining alleged interference with 
interstate commerce. The Clayton Anti-Trust 
Law has been perverted to multiply injunctions 
against unions. 

To correct such abuses of the injunction 
Labour has drafted a bill to be introduced in 
the next session of Congress. We urge upon 
all unions co-operation in passing legislation 
that will stand the test of Supreme Court 
examination. i 


Tavation—We call attention to continued 
attempts to enact sales tax legislation which 
would place a disproportionate burden upon 
those with smaller incomes. 

We believe income and inheritance taxes are 
more equitable methods. Forty-five states have 
inheritance taxes. We believe that the Federal 
Estate tax measure should be returned and 
that the Federal Gift tax should not have been 
repealed. Corporation dividends and_ profits 
are another fertile field for income tax. 

We believe the tax burden should be placed 
on those most able to pay. 


State Labour Laws—In the 
labour legislation, our report 
following: 

The decision of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners to increase the rate 
for private insurance affords an opportunity 
to urge the adoption of state insurance funds, 
under which the costs of administration are 
materially reduced. 

Five states have declared the yellow-dog con- 
tract illegal. The Senate discussion of the 
nomination of Judge Parker to the United 
States Supreme Courts has helped to educate 
public opinion against this practice. 

Since the passage of the Hawes-Copper Act, 
five states have passed laws prohibiting the sale 
of goods produced by convict labour in other 
states. Several states are planning to establish 
the State-Use system. 

Unusual need for new federal penitentiary 
buildings has disclosed that a 1925 law to use 
prison labour as much as possible brings convict 
ieee into competition with the building 
rades. 


field of state 
includes the 


We report that seventeen states have adopted 
old age pension laws. We have studied these 
laws, and believe they should be considered as 
old-age securities. We have proposed a model 
bill which would achieve this purpose. 


Non-Partisan Political Activity—Due to the 
importance of the forthcoming presidential 
campaign, we urge all unions to get ready to 
advance Jabour’s interests, by questioning 
candidates upon fundamental principles and to 
“pet out the vote.” ; 

We report upon a number of issues of broad 
social and political consequence as follows: _ 

Modification of the Volstead Act to legalize 
beer containing 2-75 per cent alcohol. , 

The activities of the War Policies Commis- 
sion, which has considered industrial conscrip- 
tion. 

An aggressive campaign for the adoption of 
the Child Labour amendment. . ; 

A proposal for a personnel classification 
board, which would repeal laws secured by 
federal employees to protect their interests. 

Elimination of the “lowest bidder” policy. 

To correct prevailing misunderstandings and 
set forth the salient facts as to procedure in 
the Hoover Dam construction. 

We call attention to a notable decision for 
free press by the United States Supreme 
Court.* 

We recommend to this convention that a clear 
and definite declaration be made against maxi- 
mum age limits for appointment to government 
service. 

We recommend further study of patent law 
in relation to consequences to labour. 

We report the results of a survey of military 
training in high schools. 


U.S. Employment Service—We summarize 
changes in the U.S. Employment Service to 
make its work more effective. 


Problems of Railway Workers and Bitumin- 
ous Coal Miners—Under this title we present 
the facts of changes taking place in the trans- 
portation industry due to motor bus, pipe car- 
riers, aviation, and revival of water transports. 
These changes profundly affect workers. 

We set forth the chaotic conditions in the 
bituminous coal industry and urge stabilization 
of industry by the restoration of collective 
bargaining, 


Federal Commissions.—We report on two im- 
portant federal commissions; Child Welfare 
which has completed its work and Home Build- 
ing and Ownership which convenes in November. 

_ Legal Information Bureau—Under this sec- 
tion we summarize important legal decisions of 
special interest to Labour. 


Educational Work—Under this heading we 
report upon the following educational publica- 
tions and undertakings, including the “American 
Federationists,” the “A.F. of L. Weekly News 
Service,” “Notes for Speakers,’ “Legal Infor- 
mation Bulletin,” “Monthly Survey of Business,” 
reprints and pamphlets, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Library, the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau. 

We report on organizing work (Deliberation 
of special Labour days, the Samuel Gompers 





*An outline of this decision appears among 


the “Recent Legal Decisions” at the end of this’ 
issue. 
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memorial, the 200th Anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington). 

The section of Porto Rico reports the creation 
of a Department of Labour for the Island and 
discusses special problems. This is followed 
by a report on Pan-American labour relations. 

Unemployment Insurance-——Under this section 
we outline the unemployment insurance laws 
and experience of Great Britain and Germany. 
We point out that such laws would be un- 
suited to our country but that failure of em- 
ployers to provide work for workers will con- 
tribute to public opinion favourable to such 
legislation. 

In conclusion we state “The problems that 
lie ahead require co-ordination of effort and the 
application of the principles of balanced pro- 
gress toward prosperity nationally and inter- 
nationally. Upon each group constituting the 
whole of any joint enterprise or problem, rests 
responsibility for organizing to take part in 
meeting the situation upon a basis of mutual 
interests. Every group must organize not for 
exploitation or selfish interests but for advance- 
ment as a part of the whole undertaking. 
Labour will seek to fulfill its obligation to 
organize and will stand ready to co-operate. 

The various sections of the report were re- 
ferred to appropriate committees for con- 
sideration and report. The Auditing Com- 
mittee subsequently reported that all books 
and records of the federation covering the 
past fiscal year had been examined and found 
correct. The remaining portions of the report 
of the executive council as reported upon by 
the several committees were approved. 


Want Prevailing Wage Rates on Road 
Construction 


To the Committee on Building Trades were 
referred four sections of the report of the ex- 
ecutive council, the first of which referred to 
the low wages paid on road construction work. 
The committee urged that the executive coun- 
cil continue its efforts to have the prevailing 
rate of wage law extended to include road 
building and similar projects. The committee 
requested that all organizations take note of 
the report which is to be presented to the 
United States Congress by the Federal Trades 
Commission on the investigation into the let- 
ting of contracts for the construction of gov- 
ernment, buildings. The committee approved 
of a bill which the executive council had 
prepared for submission to Congress providing 
that awards of contracts shall be made to the 
“bidder whose bid, conforming to the speci- 
fications, will be most advantageous to the 
government, prices and other factors con- 
sidered.” The committee also expressed ap- 
proval of the activities of the executive coun- 
cil in behalf of adequate homes for the people. 
The report of the committee on these items 
was adopted, together with a resolution pro- 
testing the attitude of a certain company in 
construction of its plant in Long Beach, Calif. 


Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation commended 
the executive council for its efforts in en- 
deavouring to secure beneficial legislation and 
to defeat measures inimical to labour’s inter- 
ests, and stated that fifteen measures favour- 
able to labour had been enacted by the United 
States Congress, four hostile bills had been 
defeated, and three favourable bills had been 
vetoed by President Hoover. The committee 
recommended that the three last mentioned 
measures be supported in the next Congress, 
viz., (1) providing for a national employment 
system; (2) increase of wages for village let- 
ter carriers, and (3) providing a practical way 
of solving Muscle Shoals’ problem. 

The committee supported the executive 
council in its attitude in regard to contractors 
paying the prevailing rate of wages on govern- 
ment contracts, and in this connection con- 
curred in a resolution proposing that the fed- 
eral prevailing rate law be made applicable to 
all federal projects. 

The committee recommended that the ex- 
ecutive council watch carefully the adminis- 
tration of legislation for advanced planning 
and construction of public works, the stabili- 
zation of industry and the prevention of un- 
employment, and also recommended aid in 
behalf of legislation to prevent the smuggling 
of immigrants as seamen into the United 
States. 

Under the heading of “Naval Construc- 
tion,” the executive council told of successful 
efforts to secure employment for navy yard 
employees. This was approved by the com- 
mittee, as were also two resolutions, one of 
which asked for legislation to restrict competi- 
tion of enlisted men in the navy with civilian 
workers, the other favouring legislation pro- 
viding that construction and repair work on 
naval vessels be done in Government navy 
yards and plants. 

The committee reported agreement with the 
executive council in regard to (1) Canal Zone 
retirement, (2) Oil embargo, (3) Wages for 
federal employees, (4) Credit unions and 
small loans, (5) Conditions of post office 
labourers, (6) Wage increases to United 
States immigration inspectors and custom 
service employees, (7) Denunciation of pro- 
posed sales tax in the United States. In 
connection with the latter subject it was 
decided that the executive council send 
out a special circular to affiliated bodies call- 
ing attention to this matter. The committee 
approved of the efforts of the executive coun- 
ceil to minimize the competition of convict 
labour and supported the proposal of a state- 


use system with prohibition of the sale with- 
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in its borders of convict made goods from 
other states. 


The question raised in the executive coun- 
cil’s report in regard to an age limit for United 
States government employees was, on motion 
of the secretary of the committee re-referred 
to the executive council with a view to calling 
a conference of interested affiliates to work 
out a suitable solution. 


A resolution favouring a federal licensing 
law for business firms and corporations in the 
United States with a view to protecting wage- 
earners’ health, life and limb was on recom- 
mendation of the committee referred to the 
executive council for study and investigation. 
The convention approved of a resolution pro- 
posing investigation into labour policy of 
firms in the United States seeking higher pro- 
tective tariffs. 


The convention also approved of resolu- 
tions (1) requiring the use of American-pro- 
duced materials on government work in Canal 
Zone; (2) providing for employment of Ameri- 
can citizens on government construction on 
Panama Canal work; (3) endorsing legisla- 
tion providing shorter workday for seamen; 
(4) proposing amendment to liberalize the 
United States compensation law; (5) endorsing 
the establishment of the five-day week in the 
United States postal service without reduction 
in pay; (6) reaffirming position of the feder- 
ation in favour of higher government employ- 
ment standards; (7) opposition to finger print- 
ing for government employment; (8) opposi- 
tion to proposed classification law affecting 
mechanical trades employed by the United 
States Government. 


Amended Constitution 


The Committee on Law recommended 
against a resolution proposing amendment to 
the constitution of the federation requiring 
affiliation of organizations with their respec- 
tive departments. The recommendation was 
adopted. The committee approved of a 
recommendation of the executive council 
to amend two sections of the constitution 
so as to permit the council to use certain 
moneys for organizing purposes. It was 
pointed out that from time to time the 
organizers of the federation organize federal 
labour unions, which bodies are later absorbed 
into international organizations or go out of 
existence, and so as to permit the funds of 
these unions which had been set aside for 
defence purposes to be used as suggested the 
amendment was proposed. This was agreed to. 
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Education 


The Committee on Education in the open- 
ing passages of its report referred to the open- 
ing address of President Green and suggested 
that it should have the widest possible distri- 
bution and also urged the same procedure as 
far as possible with other addresses and liter- 
ature of the federation. The committee ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the service rendered 
by the federation during the past 50 years and 
commended the executive council for the in- 
formation set out in its report. The com- 
mittee recommended that the section of the 
report dealing with “Social Service of the 
Federation” be printed in separate pamphlet 
form and widely distributed. The work of the 
Legal Information Bureau of the federation 
was commended and satisfaction expressed 
with the publications of the federation and its 
library. Reference was made to the Workers’ 
Education Bureau, the labour institute at Rut- 
gers University and. other means for work- 
ers’ education. The committee supported the 
proposal of the executive council that state 
federations of labour, city central bodies and 
local unions in the states which have not yet 
ratified the child labour amendment to the 
constitution of the United States be urged to 
elect representatives who will vote for ratifica- 
tion. The convention endorsed the parent- 
teacher movement and denounced discrimina- 
tory tactics in the employment of teachers. 
The convention approved of resolutions (1) 
Asking that steps be taken to absorb unem- 
ployed teachers into school systems by mak- 
ing room for regular appointments through 
reducing the number of children in classes 
to a maximum of 30 children to a class, (2): 
Favouring compulsory full-time education to 
the age of 16 and part time education to the 
age of 18 for all children in every state, and 
that adequate machinery for such law enforce- 
ment be provided and maintained, (3) Re- 
affirming support of vocational and continua- 
tion schools. 


Provision for Older Workers 


The Committee on State Organizations had 
referred to it several sections of the executive 
council’s report, one of which dealt with 
conditions in Porto Rico and a resolution 
endorsing rehabilitation plans for Porto Rico. 
The committee recommended that the exec- 
utive council render every assistance possible 
to the Porto Rican workers in their efforts 
to improve their industrial condition. The 
committee concurred in the suggestion of the 
executive council that those who are planning 
for the care of the unemployed shall include 
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provisions for older workers and that state 
bureaus of labour statistics shall continue 
inquiries to get the facts of employment on 
older workers. The committee expressed the 
opinion that if men of 45 or 50 years of age 
are to be discarded, then there must be a 
readjustment in the wage system that will 
permit of a saving wage ample to allow 
retirement of wage earners at the new age 
limits, and recommended that in negotiating 
wage scales all local unions demand that 
schedules be made on that basis. The 
committee recommended, and the recom- 
mendation was adopted, that the president 
and secretary of the federation send a special 
letter to all international organizations urging 
them to include in their respective constitu- 
tions a clause directing their local unions to 
affiliate with the various state and city central 
bodies in their respective localities. In con- 
nection with the latter subject the Committee 
on Local and Federated Bodies recommended 
the re-affrmation of the pronouncement of 
the Toronto convention of the federation 
urging all national and international unions 
to take such action as in their judgment may 
best be calculated to bring their local branches 
into the respective city central bodies. 


Shorter Work Day 


The Committee on Shorter Work Day 
directed attention to the story of progress of 
the five-day week as told by the executive 
council and called upon all affiliated bodies 
to co-operate with the executive council in 
its surveys in order to secure adequate in- 
formation as to the growth of the five-day 
week. The committee commended the exec- 
utive council for its efforts in securing a more 
general observance of the shorter work week 
through legislation whereby nearly 600,000 
employees of the United States government 
and the District of Columbia were granted a 
shorter work day on Saturday the year round 
without reduction in wages. The committee 
supported the executive council's opposition 
to a proposed amendment to the constitution 
of the United States whereby Congress would 
have power to fix the hours of labour 
in private employment. The Committee 
approved of a resolution in favour of an 
eight-hour work day for firefighters of Greater 
New York, but expressed opposition to a 
resolution which asked the federation to go 
on record in favour of a six-hour day and a 
five-dav week, with a certain day and date 
tg be designated as “Proclamation Day,” upon 
which members of all unions affiliated with 
the federation shall proclaim and start on a 
shorter working time, the committee declar- 
ing the proposal as impractical and unwise. 
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Industrial Relations 
Resolutions were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations as follows: 


(1) Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 


national Alliance asking assistance in con- 
troversy with Cleveland hotels; (2) Stove 
Mounters’ International Union, protesting 


labour policy of stove company in Athens, 
Ill.; (3) Metal Trades Department, calling 
attention to the unsettled dispute with a 
Chicago manufacturer of radios and refrig- 
erators; (4) Stove Mounters’ International 
Union, protesting labour policy of a Cleve- 
land stove company; (5) Asking that the 
executive officers use their efforts towards 
having a certain gasoline company employ 
union labour on all of its construction work. 
These were adopted, as was also a recom- 
mendation of the committee that the 
executive council lend its assistance to the 
wall-paper crafts in their struggle against 
anti-union wall-paper manufacturing com- 
panies in the United States. 


Unemployment and Unemployment 
Insurance 


The first matter reported on by the 
Committee on Resolutions was that of unem- 
ployment, in connection with which several 
sections of the report of the executive council. 
together with eight resolutions, on the same 
subject, were considered and reported upon. 
The committee endorsed the emergency 
unemployment program of the executive 
council for the winter of 1931-32 which con- 
tained the following proposals :— 


1. Maintain wages; 

2. Shorter work hours; 

3. Assure employment of minimum work 
forces; 

4. Bach employer to take on additional 
workers; 

5. Create work through public building; 

6. Strengthen employment agencies; 

7. Keep young persons in school to prevent 


their taking jobs from older men and 
women; 

8. Preference for workers with dependents; 

9. Financial relief from public and private 

funds. 

To the recommendation of the committee 
an amendment was offered to the effect “that 
the American Federation of Labour stand 
committed to unemployment. relief through 
federal appropriation pending the working out 
of the unemployment program submitted by 
the executive council in its report.’ The 
amendment was defeated and the recom- 
mendation of the committee adopted. Under 
the heading of “Unemployment Prevention 
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by Co-ordinating Economic Development” in 
the report of the executive council the com- 
mittee reported as having considered four 
resolutions, and recommended approval of the 
report of the council in lieu of the resolu- 
tions. This was adopted. 

On the question of unemployment insur- 
ance the committee expressed its emphatic 
approval of tthe declaration of the executive 
council “that compulsory unemployment in- 
surance legislation such as is now in effect 
in Great Britain and Germany would be 
unsuited to our economic and_ political 
requirements here and unsatisfactory to 
American working men and women.’ Pro- 
posed legislation for so-called “unemployment 
reserves,” the committee declared, is equally 
fallacious and belongs in the same category 
as proposals for unemployment insurance 
legislation. The committee agreed with the 
statement of the executive council that on 
all matters of social legislation the Canadian 
membership affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour is free ito act in accord 
with their own judgment, “but we can not 
refrain from cautioning them in this instance.” 

The committee recommended adoption of 
the report and non-concurrence in three reso- 
lutions which favoured a system of state and 
federal unemployment insurance. The debate, 
which continued for some time, was finally 
closed on the call for the previous question, 
the report of the committee being adopted. 

The committee agreed with the high wage 
philosophy of the executive council and sup- 
ported its attitude towards certain leading 
bankers who favoured wage reductions. 

The committee also dealt with other sections 
of the executive council’s report in regard to 
employment and unemployment statistics, the 
United States employment service, and ex- 
pressed gratification at the appointment by 
the President of the United States of two 
labour representatives on an advisory com- 
mittee dealing with statistics on employment 
and unemployment. The committee directed 
attention to the section of the executive coun- 
cil’s report headed “ Internationa] Economic 
Situation ” which it considered highly illumi- 
nating, 


Immigration 


The Committee on Resolutions reported on 
the section of the executive council’s report 
on immigration wherein it was stated that the 
last session of the United States Congress had 
failed to enact legislation to reduce immigra- 
tion into the United States. The Committee 
concurred in the statement that there is no 
more important question than the protection 
of the wage-earners of the United States and 


Canada from excessive immigration. In con- 
nection with the general subject of immigra- 
tion the committee expressed the hope that 
the day is not far distant when the immigra- 
tion and exclusion laws of the United States 
and Canada will be so adjusted as to 
thoroughly safeguard the workers of both 
countries from aliens of other lands, and that 
then, as affecting the native citizens of each, 
it may be possible to remove all barriers be- 
tween these two great neighbouring nations 
in which the standards of life and labour are 
almost identical. 

The committee recommended in favour of 
preventing the entry of aliens to El Paso, 
Texas, before 10 o’clock in the morning of 
each day and also re-affirmed the decision of 
the federation that no rule, order, proclama- 
tion, practice or procedure be permitted by 
any department of the Government that will 
evade, avoid or make more difficult the 
enforcement of the U.S. immigration laws. 

On a resolution proposing that the quota 
provisions of the United States immigration 
law be applied to Mexico the committee 
recommended its adoption as a reaffirmation 
of the policy of the federation in favour of 
such legislation. 

The committee reported favourably on a 
resolution in favour of independence for the 
Phillipine Islands and also endorsed a reso- 
lution asking that the present exclusion law 
be made applicable to Filipinos, 


“Yellow Dog” Contracts 


The Committee on Resolutions reported on 
that section of the executive council’s report 
in which reference was made to the “Yellow 
Dog” contract, in which it was reported that 
five states, viz., Wisconsin, Arizona, Colorado, 
Ohio and Oregon, have enacted legislation 
which outlaws the provisions of labour con- 
tracts whether written or oral, expressed or 
implied, under which workers as a condition 
of employment are compelled to surrender 
their right to organize, Congratulations were 
extended to the state federations in the states 
where these enactments had been adopted, 


Old Age Security 


The Committee on Resolutions reported on 
the statement in the report of the executive 
council that seventeen states had enacted old 
age pension laws, the population of these 
states being about 42,000,000, and that the 
council had prepared a model old age pension 
bill, for introduction in the legislatures of the 
various states. The convention endorsed the 
action of the executive council, 
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Modification of Volstead Act 


The executive council reported that they 
were endeavouring to carry into effect the 
instructions given by previous conventions re- 
garding the modification of the Volstead Act 
so as to provide for the manufacture, sale and 
distribution of beer containing 2-75 per cent 
of alcohol by weight. The Committee on 
Resolutions, to which this was referred, to- 
gether with two resolutions favouring repeal 
of the Volstead Act, recommended approval 
of the executive council’s report and non- 
concurrence in the two resolutions. This 
recommendation was adopted. 


Non-Partisan Political Policy 


The Committee on Resolutions also reported 
on the section of the executive council’s report 
with reference to the non-partisan political 
policy of the federation in which it asked the 
convention to elect the friends of labour and 
to defeat its enemies, whether they be candi- 
dates for president, for Congress or other 
offices, and reaffirming the pledge “ which all 
members of organized labour should freely 
give,” viz., “We will not vote for a candidate 
for Congress who is opposed to a law pro- 
hibiting the issuance of injunctions in labour 
disputes.” The Committee concurred in the 
procedure recommended by the council and 
also in a resolution in favour of city central 
bodies establishing committees to work for 
the registration of voters. These recommen- 
dations were adopted. 


Labour Representative at Disarmament 
Conference 


Approval was given to a resolution asking 
that the federation petition the president of 
the United States to include a representative 
of labour in the deputation of advisers to the 
general disarmament conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in February, 1932. 

Approval was also expressed in a resolution 
asking that the executive council give atten- 
tion to the study of the methods of promoting 
world peace. 


Bituminous Coal Situation 


The executive council referred to what was 
termed the terrible conditions prevailing in 
the bituminous coal fields and directed atten- 
tion to the suffering and privation which so 
many hundreds of thousands of miners are 
continuously forced to endure. Particular 
attention was drawn by the Committee on 
Resolutions to the following statement :— 

We are convinced that the primary require- 
ments necessary to the stabilization of the 
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bituminous coal industry are a thorough and 
complete organization of the men employed in 
the industry, the establishment of contractual 
relations between employers and employees 
through the process of collective bargaining, 
and the adoption of a just, equitable and fair 
wage scale which will in operation provide for 
a universal labour cost in coal production. 


The convention concurred in this section of 
the report and in the assurance of continued 
co-operation and full support pledged to the 
United Mine Workers as embodied in the 
report of the executive. 


Anti-Injunction Legislation 


Under the above heading the executive 
council set forth the pressing need for anti- 
injunction legislation, described the develop- 
ment of the use of the injunction in the 
labour field, directed attention to the declara- 
tions made by both major political parties in 
1928, favouring legislative relief in relation to 
injunctions in labour disputes, warned State 
Federations against the acceptance of legis- 
lative proposals not approved by _ the 
American Federation of Labour, reported 
that the Special Committee on Injunctions is 
being continued in existence to deal with state 
anti-injunction legislation, and urged that 
every effort be made to secure remedial 
legislation from the coming session of 
Congress. 

The executive council submitted the copy 
of an anti-injunction bill to be introduced at 
the next session of Congress, which bill, in 
accordance with the authority conferred by 
previous conventions, is subject to such 
changes and modifications as the executive 
council may find necessary. The council 
was commended for the procedure followed 
and the Committee on Resolutions recom- 
mended a continuance of the discretionary 
power vested in it. A motion being made to 
adopt the report, an amendment was made to 
strike out Sections 7, 8 and 10 of the bill 
and to strike out all authority for granting 
injunctions. Tt was later moved that these 
sections of the bill be refered to the exec- 
utive council for study and such action as it 
deems advisable. With this amendment the 
report was adopted. 

Approval was given to a resolution in 
favour of legislation curbing the power of 
judges to issue arbitrary writs of injunction 
restraining lawful activities of the people and 
denouncing all attempts by police authorities 
to suppress free speech and peaceful assembly. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


To the Committee on Adjustment was 
referred a resolution from the International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
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mental Iron Workers complaining that the 
Thorold, Ontario, branch of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers had taken into its ranks men who 
come under the jurisdiction of the first named 
union. On recommendation of the committee 
the complaint was referred to the executive 
council for the purpose of calling a conference 
of both organizations with a view to amicable 
adjustment of the dispute. To the Committee 
on Executive Council’s Report was also 
referred a number of jurisdictional problems. 
In regard to the dispute between the 
Teamsters and Railway Clerks the committee 
advised that the executive council continue 
in their efforts to effect a satisfactory settle- 
ment. Like action was taken in regard to 
the dispute between the Theatrical Stage 
Employees and the Electrical Workers. 
Approval was given to the decision reported 
in the matter of the controversy with the 
Technical Engineers, Draftsmen and _ the 
Federal Employees. The committee approved 
of the disputes between the Cigarmakers and 
Tobacco Workers and the Flint Glass Workers 
and Machinists being left in the hands of 
the executive council to continue their efforts 
to adiust the difficulties. In regard to the 
controversy between the Flint Glass Workers 
and the Glass Bottle Blowers over “neon gas 
sign” workers the committee reported that the 
contending unions had agreed to submit the 
matter to a committee of three who will 
investigate and report to the next convention 
of the federation. The committee expressed 
approval of the procedure which is to be 
taken in regard to the dispute between the 
Engineers and Firemen. Approval was given 
by the committee to the jurisdiction of the 
International Union of Pavers, Rammermen, 
Flag Lavers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters 
being extended to cover asphalt workers. The 
convention, however, sent the matter back to 
the executive council to permit of the Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common Labourers 
being heard. Concurrence was given to the 
dropping of the word “Stationary” in the title 
of the International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers. The committee non-concurred in 
the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees. 
To this committee was referred a resolution 
questioning the constitutionality of an action 
taken by the executive council in recard to 
giving jurisdiction over terrazzo workers 
helpers to the Marble Workers. The com- 
mittee recommended that the resolution be 
refered to the executive council, but the 
convention adopted a motion confirming the 
decision already rendered. The controversy 
between the Machinists and Carpenters, in 
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which the committee declared some progress 
had been made, was also referred to the 
executive council. 

The Committee on the Report of the 
Executive Council approved of the valuable 
information supplied by the executive council 
concerning benefit services of national and 
international organizations and also com- 
mended the review by the executive on 
workmen’s compensation. 


Union Labels 


The Committee on Labels in its report 
stated that “trade unionists cannot be too 
often reminded that the union label, shop 
card and button are the insignia of their own 
expressed and oft-reiterated creed.” Refer- 
ence was made to the union label campaign 
conducted in April, 1931, by the Union Label 
Trades Department, practically every con- 
ceivable method being used to reach the 
general membership and the general public. 


Organization 


The Committee on Organization concurred 
in that portion of the executive council’s 
report in regard to organizing work and 
expressed the opinion that the services of 
organizers are necessary. 

Five resolutions were referred to the com- 
mittee, one of which sought to give represen- 
tation to joint councils of women’s auxiliaries, 
through fraternal delegates, in conventions 
of the federation. The committee recom- 
mended against the proposal, but suggested 
that if the women’s auxiliaries form a national 
women’s council that such bodies be given 
representation in the American Federation 
conventions through fraternal delegates. This 
recommendation was adopted, as were also two 
resolutions in favour of assistance being given 
to the organizing of laundry workers and 
postal labourers. On three resolutions from 
Los Angeles, Calif., which in the main dealt 
with gaining recognition of certain employees 
by the motion picture producers the com- 
mittee recommended their reference to the 
executive council in an endeavour to bring 
about the desired result. This was also 
adopted. 


International Labour Relations 


After referring to the difficulties in the 
Latin-American countries the Committee on 
International Labour Relations recommended 
that when the labour movements of these 
various countries indicate their preparedness 
to participate that the executive council of 
the federation arrange for a delegation to 
represent the American Federation of Labour 
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at the sixth congress of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labour. The Committee be- 
lieved that the latter body has a constructive 
service to render to the workers of the new 
world and also recommend that this work be 
continued as extensively as possible. 

A resolution referred to the committee which 
proposed that the United States station un- 
official observers in the International Labour 
Office at Geneva was on recommendation of 
the committee referred to the executive 
council. 


Other Resolutions 


In addition to the resolutions previously 


mentioned the convention dealt with the 
following :— 
Disapproval of military training in the 


schools in the United States. 

Referring to the executive council three 
resolutions in regard to employment condi- 
tions on Hoover Dam, formerly known as 
Boulder Dam, 

Approval of the executive council continu- 
ing its study of patent laws to offset destructive 
effects of automatic machinery and scientific 
processes. 

Endorsing the efforts of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Beverage Dispen- 
sers’ International Alliance to unionize hotels 
and catering establishments. 

Urging patronge of products of a union tex- 
tile mill in Salem, Mass. 

In favour of co-operation and assistance to 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union in its negotiations with employers for 
renewal of collective agreements. 

Asking the executive council to consider 
the advisability of having in Washington at 
the time of the dedication of the Gompers 
memorial a pageant designed to give Jabour’s 
story, in which international organizations, 
state federations and other groups may par- 
ticipate. 

Approving in principle a tax on incomes 
for the benefit of states, to be so graduated 
that it will be levied in increasing percentages 
on progressively larger incomes. 

In favour of legislation extending the privi- 
lege of the Saturday half-holiday or shorter 
work week to employees of the Panama Canal 
on the Isthmus of Panama. 

Protesting the policy of the quartermasters’ 
department of the United States navy of dis- 
placing American seamen with Filipinos. 

Referred to the executive council a resolu- 
tion proposing legislation to compel the print- 
ing of producers’ names on the containers of 
all food products sold in the United States. 
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In favour of stone used in the construction 
of federal buildings to relieve unemployment 
being prepared im the localities where build- 
ings are erected. 

Instructing the executive council to use 
every effort to have oil and gas corporations 
use union labour for the construction and 
maintenance of their buildings. 

In favour of securing a national cleared 
radio channel for WCFL, organized labour’s 
station in Chicago. 

Reiterating belief in the innocence of Thomas 
J. Mooney and Warren K. Billings, and ad- 
vising national and international unions, and 
state federations of labour that no appeal for 
funds on behalf of the Mooney-Billings cases 
receive any consideration unless such appeal 
bears the approval of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labour. 

Protesting against reductions in rates of pay 
for gas burners in navy yards. 

In favour of supplies used in departments 
of the United States Government being made 
in America under proper labour standards, 

In favour of the president of the federa- 
tion appointing a special committee of five to 
consider the interests of the labour press. 


Textile Workers Strike 


At the fifth day’s session the president of 
the federation was advised by a telegram from 
the secretary-treasurer of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labour that 25,00 textile 
workers in the city of Lawrence, Mass., had 
gone on strike against a 10 per cent wage 
reduction. President Green announced that he 
had instructed an organizer of the American 
Federation to proceed to Lawrence for the 
purpose of rendering all assistance possible to 
the strikers. 


Memorial to Deceased Members 


As has been the custom for many years, 
the delegates at the morning session of Octo- 
ber 8 stood in silence for a brief moment as 
a tribute to departed brothers, the list of 31 
deceased members having been previously read 
by the secretary. 


Fraternal and Other Addresses 


At the morning session of October 8 the 
messages of the fraternal delegates were heard, 
the first speaker being Mr. F. Wolstencroft, 
of Manchester, one of the fraternal delegates 
from the British Trades Union Congress, fol- 
lowed by Mr. A. Beard, of London, his co- 
delegate from the same body. The fraternal 
greetings from the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada were extended by Mr, Colin 
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McDonald, of Vancouver. Each of the 
fraternal delegates was presented with a 
special gold badge. At a later session each 
delegate received a gold watch and chain as 
well as a gold wrist watch for each of their 
wives, as a reminder of their visit to the 
federation convention. 

Among others to address the convention at 
some one or other of the sessions were: United 
States Senator James J. Davis, of Pennsyl- 
vania, former United States Secretary of 
Labour; Mr. Edward F. Henning, former 
assistant Secretary of Labour of the United 
States; Mr. Frank N, Brooks, vice-com- 
mander, American Legion; Mr. Frank Ashley 
Horr, member of Congress for the first district 
of the State of Washington; Mr. Edward 
Keating, editor of Labour; Mr. A. B. Swales, 
of London, England; Mr. Spencer Miller, 
secretary of the Workers’ Education Bureau, 
Mr. Peter Manniche, of the International 
People’s College, Elsinore, Denmark, and Mr. 
Robert Harlin, mayor of Seattle, Wash. 

Telegrams conveying fraternal greetings were 
received from Rev. C, Rankin Barnes, of 
Chicago, Ill., executive secretary of the Social 
Service Department of the Episcopal Church; 
Local Union No, 791 of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of New York 
City; Local Union No. 180 of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of 
Vallejo, Calif.; Benjamin Schlesinger, presi- 
dent, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, New York; Local Union No. 657 of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Michael J. Keliey, first vice-president, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, Chicago, Ill.; National Labour 
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Committee for Palestine, New York. Other 


-eommunications received were from: Major 


Geo, L. Berry, president of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, who 
represented the A.F. of L. at the convention 
of the American Legion held in Detroit; Tulsa 
Typographical Union, No. 403; Arizona State 
Federation of Labour; Newport Central 
Labour Union; New Orleans Central Trades 


and Labour Council; the Commission of 
Atlantic City; Central Labour Union of 
Washington, D.C.; Sleeping Car Porters’ 


Union of Chicago, Ill. | 

The officers for the year 1931-32 are as 
follows, all being re-elected without opposi- 
tion: President, Wm. Green, Washington, DC.; 
first vice-president, Frank Duffy, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; second vice-president, T. A. Rickert, 
New York, N.Y.; third vice-president, Matthew 
Woll, Washington, D.C.; fourth vice-president, 
James Wilson, Cincinnati, Ohio; fifth vice- 
president, John Coefield, Washington, D.C.; 
sixth vice-president, A. O. Wharton, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; seventh vice-president, Joseph N. 
Weber, New York, N.Y.; eighth vice-president, 
G. M. Bugniazet, Washington, D.C.; treasurer, 
Martin F, Ryan, Kansas City, Mo.; secretary, 
Frank Morrison, Washington, D.C. 

Fraternal delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress, Joseph A. Franklin, Kansas 
City, Kan., and Elmer E. Milliman, Detroit, 
Mich, 

Fraternal delegate to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Frank B. Powers, Chicago, 
Til. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for 1932, 


Meeting of All-Canadian Congress Postponed 


The fifth convention of the All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour, which was to have opened 
in Montreal on the 2nd inst., has been post- 
poned. The circular letter, dated September 
28, 1931, announcing the postponement, read 
in part as follows:— 

On account of the prevailing unemployment 
and distress, and in compliance with a general 
request from the affiliated national unions, 
the Executive Board of The All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour has decided to postpone 
the fifth convention of the Congress until 
1932. 

It has been represented to the Board that 
the attendance at the convention, if held in 
Montreal next November in the regular way, 
would show a marked decline in comparison 
with previous years, on account of the in- 
ability of many local units to meet the ex- 
pense of sending delegates. An inquiry 


addressed to all the national unions confirmed 
this view: the unions were unanimously of 
the opinion that the postponement was desir- 
able in the interests of the movement, and in 
several quarters strong objection was expressed 
to the holding of a convention at a time when 
every union is straining its resources to assist 
its unemployed and under-employed members. 

In the circumstances, the Executive Board 
had to choose between a postponement until 
next year, and holding a convention at which 
the local units remote from Montreal would 
not be represented. Though reluctant to 
interrupt the sequence of the annual conven- 
tions, the Board was yet more reluctant to 
eall a convention which would not be repre- 
sentative of the workers in the greater part 
of the country. Therefore the Board decided 
to postpone the fifth convention until 1932. 
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RECENT LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


International Typographical Union 


The International Typographical Union 
held its seventy-sixth annual convention at 
Boston, Massachusetts, September 14-19, 1931, 
with approximately two hundred and seventy- 
five delegates in attendance, President Charles 
P. Howard being in the chair. The civic 
welcome was extended by Mayor James M. 
Curley. Others to address the convention at 
the opening sessions were: Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the American Federation of 
Labour, Hon. Charles F. Hurley, representing 
Governor Ely of Massachusetts, and John J. 
Manning, secretary of the Label Trades 
Department, A. F. of L. 

President Howard’s report covered in detail 
the many activities of the organization and 
reviewed the measures adopted to maintain 
the advances gained during past years. He 
expressed the opinion that automatic 
machinery, which displaced workers faster 
than new industries could absorb them was 
responsible in a large measure for the unem- 
ployment situation. He stated that the 
suggestion had been submitted that the Inter- 
national Union adopt a mandatory five-day 
week law as a means of relieving unemploy- 
ment; but while he considered this as one 
of the best solutions for present difficulties, 
the president thought it would be better to 
leave the question to the discretion of the 
individual local unions. Other questions dealt 
with in President Howard’s report were: 
levying assessments for unemployed relief; 
unemployment insurance; old age pensions; 
death benefits; defence fund; restriction and 
registration of apprentices; arbitration of 
differences; allied trades relations; union 
printers home; and wage scale negotiations. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, which 
covered the year June 21, 1930, to June 20, 
1931, showed a balance on hand in all funds 
at the beginning of the period of $6,301,494.44; 
receipts amounted to $2,714,035.62, while dis- 
bursements totalled $2,675,316.85, leaving a 
balance on hand of $6,340,21321, apportioned 
as follows: general fund, $611,515.20; mortuary 
fund, $3,044,578.84; old age pension fund, 
$2,684,119.17. This report also contained much 
statistical material with illustrative charts. 

A number of amendments to the constitu- 
tion were approved by the convention, and 
on October 28, 1931, these were submitted to 
a referendum vote of the membership. 

Five-Day Week—The committee on laws, 
to whom was referred a proposal to establish 


“a mandatory five-day week law, brought in 


the following recommendations, which were 


adopted by the convention: (1) That local 
unions in whose jurisdiction there is unem- 
ployment should restrict the working time 
sufficiently to meet immediate needs and that 
the International Union give full support and 
co-operation in accomplishing this result; (2) 
That the executive council continue confer- 
ences with other printing trade unions for the 
purpose of working out a plan of co-operation 
to bring into realization the five-day week; 
(3) That the executive council be instructed 
to seek conferences with associations of 
employers for the purpose of setting forth 
the necessity for dividing the working time 
and appraising the advantages to the industry 
from the five-day week; (4) That the 
president be directed to approach individual 
employers who realize the necessity for pro- 
viding greater opportunity for employment 
and endeavour to secure their co-operation 
in bringing about the five-day week through 
conference and agreement rather than by 
mandatory action. 


Other Resolutions—Among other resolu- 
tions adopted were the following :— 

Instructing the secretary-treasurer to send a 
letter to Mr. Henri Gagnon, general manager 
of the French daily newspaper Le Soleil of 
Quebec, P.Q., expressing gratitude and appre- 
ciation for his friendly relations and support 
of the International Union during the past 
twenty-five years. 

Favouring legislation inaugurating the five- 
day week in the government printing office, 
Washington, D.C.; 

Recommending that the delegates endeavour 
to interest members without dependants and 
philanthropic persons in the endowment fund 
instituted by the board of trustees of the 
Union Printers’ Home, who planned to have 
the interest accruing from this fund carry 
the increased Home maintenance cost and 
provide capital to erect new buildings as 
required; 

That none but members of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union be permitted to 
operate typesetting, typecasting or material 
making machines; 

Favouring the establishment, when condi- 
tions warrant, of an eastern sanatorium similar 
to that at Colorado Springs, and recommend- 
ing’ that officials of State and city governments 
be thanked for their interest in the scheme 
and that offers of free sites be held in abey- 
ance. 

Long Beach, California, was selected as the 
convention city for 1982. 
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Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


The achievements of this organization in 
recent years include :— 

1. The working system of collective bargain- 
ing, with “impartial machinery” for the ad- 
justment of disputes. 

2. The union’s activist attitude toward the 
problem of production and its policy of co- 
operation with employers for the success of 
the respective business enterprises. 

3. The system of unemployment insurance 
established in Chicago, Rochester and New 
York, involving employment exchanges, the 
practice of equal division of work in times of 
distress, and that of a “dismissal wage” to 
workers in case of displacement due to tech- 
nological changes. 

4. The co-operative ventures of the union, 
which include two banks, a number of credit 
unions and investment organizations and the 
development of several co-operative housing 
enterprises in New York City—all steadily 
expanding in size and in the number of ser- 
vices they are assuming. 

5. The operation by the union of a clothing 
factory in Milwaukee. 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees 


The twenty-fourth regular convention of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees was held in Toronto, commencing 
September 14, 1931, with President F. H. 
Fljozdal presiding over three hundred and 
seventy-five delegates who were in attend- 


ance. Controller James Simpson, in the 
absence of Mayor Stewart, welcomed the 
delegates to the city. Mr. Tom Moore, 


president of the Trades and Labour Congress 
ot Canada also extended a welcome to the 
delegates. The personal greetings of President 
Beatty of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany were extended by Mr. George Hodge, 
manager of the company’s department of 
personnel. Mr. Larry O’Connell, who pre- 
sided during the opening ceremonies, read a 
telegram of welcome to the delegates from 
Premier R. B. Bennett. Hon. G. D. Robert- 
son, Minister of Labour sent a message 
regretting his inability to attend the conven- 
tion owing to the pressure of work. The good 
wishes of the American Federation of Labour 
and its officers were conveyed in a telegram 
from President William Green. 

The report of the president showed that 
notwithstanding the difficulties encountered 
since the last convention, the Brotherhood 
had made considerable progress. Satisfaction 
was expressed in the fact that the members 
of the organization were not called upon to 
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face general demands for wage reductions. 
The membership had increased considerably 
and wage increases were secured on fifty-five 
railroads, according to the president’s report. 
President Fljozdal further informed tte dele- 
gates that the increase in the average straight 
time earnings of the craft throughout the 
jurisdiction in October, 1930, as compared with 
October, 1928, was $5,857,272. 

Reference was made by the president to 
the program of co-operation inaugurated in 
1928 between the management of the Cana- 
dian National Railways and its organized 
maintenance-of-way employees on the entire 
svstem, and he stated that “we can look upon 
this movement as one of the outstanding 
accomplishments of our Brotherhood in recent 
years.” The delegates were informed that 
steps were being taken to establish a similar 
program on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 
A further report on the co-operative union- 
management plan in force on the Canadian 
National Railways was presented by Otto 8. 
Berger, consulting engineer of the Railway 
Employees’ Department, A. F. of L., and 


‘amplified by M. S. Blaiklock, chairman of the 


system co-operative committee. 

The president strongly urged the member- 
ship to use their franchise on election day as 
it was the greatest means of power within 
their reach. 

The committee on constitution and laws 
recommended that the term of office for grand 
lodge officers be four years instead of three, 
but the delegates decided to continue the 
present policy of electing officers at each 
triennial convention. A proposal to add 
another vice-president for Canada and divide 
the work between the east and west was 
introduced, but while much sympathy was 
expressed for the idea, the convention decided 
to allow the question stand over for considera- 
tion at some future convention. 

The tendency to reduce wages was emphati- 
cally denounced by the convention, and the 
Brotherhood pledged itself to vigorously 
resist any effort on the part of railroad 
Managements to reduce the wages of main- 
tenance-of-way employees. The delegates 
went on record as favouring the closest 
possible program of united opposition on the 
part of all standard railway labour organiza- 
as a ee to reduce 
a ass of railroad workers. 
Lome a these recommendations 

i al said:— 

Che Brotherhood is committed to a policy 
of co-operation and conciliation but there 
are certain things upon which we will never 
compromise :—We will never give away the 
right of collective bargaining; we do not 
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accept the false theory that wage reductions 
will bring back prosperity; wage reductions 
are against good public policy and we believe 
it is good citizenship to stand firm against 
pay cuts at this time.” 

Among other resolutions adopted were the 
following :-— 

Pledging the Brotherhood to continue its 
non-partisan political activity; 

Calling upon the subordinate lodges and 
membership to support State Federations of 
Labour and other bona fide labour organiza- 
tions in the enactment of favourable labour 
legislation; 

Re-affrming the Brotherhood’s stand for 
the five-day week with no reduction in the 
present wages received for six days; 

Favouring federal old age pension legisla- 
tion for the United States and instructing 
the president of the Brotherhood to work in 
harmony with other railroad organizations 
upon a suitable program; 

Urging the retention of Muscle Shoals as a 
government-operated project; 

Endorsing the union-management co-opera- 
tion plan; 
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Denouncing company unions; 

Recommending that efforts be made to 
establish uniform rates of wages in the various 
regions of the United States; 

Favouring continued support to the Chicago 
Federation of Labour radio station W'CFL; 

Seeking the inclusion in all wage agree- 
ments of a provision for arbitration of all dis- 
putes and time and one-half for all work in 
excess of eight hours; 

Favouring a program of stabilization of 
employment; 

Urging the unconditional pardon of Tom 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings; 

Re-iterating the Brotherhood’s support for 
the Union Labour Life Insurance Company; 

Urging every member to become a_sub- 
seriber to Labor. 

Chief officers elected were: President, F. H. 
Fljozdal, 61 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 
Secretary-treasurer, E. E. Milliman, 61 Put- 
nam Ave., Detroit, Mich.; W. V. Turnbull, 
Montreal, Que., was elected vice-president for 
Canada. 

Detroit, Mich., was selected as the next 
convention city. 


SAFETY REGULATIONS FOR TUNNEL OR CAISSON WORK IN ONTARIO 


NDER the authority of the amendment 
that was made at the recent session of 
the Ontario Legislature to the Department 
of Labour Act (Lasour Gazertn, May, 1931, 
page 531), the Minister of Public Works and 
Labour of the Province recently issued Regu- 
lations respecting the safety and protection 
of persons engaged in the construction of 
tunnels and open caisson work. 


Recuiations RespectiInc THE PROTECTION OF 
Persons WoRKING IN TUNNEL oR OPEN 
Caisson Work 


1. Whenever work is in progress in the con- 
struction of which men are employed in tunnel 
or open caisson work, the person, firm or cor- 
poration carrying on the work or the con- 
tractor for any part-section or subdivision 
thereof shall be responsible in all respects for 
full compliance with all provisions of these 
regulations. , 4H 

9. Every person, firm, corporation, municipal 
council or other public authority shall require 
as a condition of any contract or sub-contract 
awarded, accepted or executed in which work 
of any kind is done by men employed in. tunnel 
or open caisson work, that these regulations be 
complied with. ’ bz 

3. Any person, firm, corporation, municipal 
eouncil or other public authority, before com- 
mencing work in the construction of which 
men are employed in tunnel or open caisson 
work, shall notify in writing the inspector ap- 
pointed to administer these regulations and 


shall forward to him the plan and specifications 
of the work to be done. 

4. The inspector may at any hour by day or 
night enter upon any land or into any place 
or building where men are employed in tunnel 
or open caisson work, may make such examina- 
tion and inquiry as may be necessary to ascer- 
tain whether these regulations are complied 
with by employers and employees, and may re- 
quire the production of any record, register, 
notice or document covered by these regula- 
tions. 

5 The inspector whenever he deems it neces- 
sary may take with him into any place where 
work is in progress in the construction of which 
men are employed in tunnel or open caisson 
work, a legally qualified medical practitioner, 
medical officer of health or sanitary inspector. 

6. The inspector may make such recommenda- 
tions in writing as may be necessary for the 
proper and efficient carrying out of these regu- 
lations and the employer of men engaged in 
work in tunnel or open caisson work shall be 
responsible for the immediate and _ proper 
carrying out of any such recommendations made 
to him. 

7. Air, electrical, hydraulic, mechanical, oil, 
steam and structural equipment, or any part 
thereof, whether portable or stationary, that 
functions in any way affecting the persons em- 
ployed in tunnel or open caisson work shall in 
every respect be to the satisfaction of the 
inspector, and the inspector at any time by giv- 
ing notice in writing to the contractor or sub- 
contractor shall require that all such equip- 
ment in whole or in part be inspected, improved, 
renewed, repaired or otherwise dealt with for 
the better carrying out of these regulations. 
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8. The Minister of the Department responsible 
for the administration of these regulations may 
authorize any physician attached to the In- 
dustrial Hygiene Division, Provincial Depart- 
ment of Health to undertake such medical ex- 
amination or inquiry aS may be necessary to 
safeguard and promote the health of persons 
employed in tunnel or open caisson work. 

9. Subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, the Minister may add, 
alter, amend, change, delete or otherwise deal 
with any regulation having for its object the 
better protection of persons employed in tunnel 
or open caisson work. 


Definition of Terms 


(a) Application: These rules shall apply to 
all tunnels and accessory shafts in the Province 
of Ontario while under construction, except 
tunnel construction in connection with mines. 

(b) “Tunnel” means a subterranean passage 
or chamber constructed without removing the 
superincumbent material. 

(ce) “Shaft” means an excavation made 
from the surface of the ground, the longer 
axis of which is steeper than forty-five (45) 
degrees. 7 

(d) “Open Caisson” means a casing being 
sunk or constructed below water level. 

(e) “Constructor” means the person, firm 
or body corporate in immediate control of the 
construction of any tunnel or its accessories 
and as such responsible for the condition and 
management thereof. 

(f) “Superintendent ” means the person resi- 
dent on the work for the contractor having 
general supervision and responsibility. 

(9g) “Foreman” means a person in charge of 
a subdivision of the work or of the entire work 
at any one time and under the instruction of 
the superintendent. 

(h) “Works” means any or all parts of a 
tunnel excavated or being excavated as well as 
shafts and approaches. power houses, lumber 
yards, storage yards and structures of all kinds, 
which are in the immediate vicinity of, and 
used in connection with the excavation or the 
immediate disposal of excavated material or in 
connection with the construction of the tunnel 
lining. 

(i) “Magazine” means any building or other 
structure or place in which explosives are 
stored or kept, whether above or below ground. 

(j) “Person” means a firm or body cor- 
porate as well as natural persons. 

(k) “Underground ” means within the limits 
of any shaft or tunnel. 

(1) “Employees” or “Persons Employed” 
means all persons receiving compensation from 
the constructor or others for labour or services 
performed on the works. 

(m) “Approved” (unless otherwise  speci- 
fied), means approved by the Minister of 
Labour. 

General 


(a) The constructor and superintendent of 
every tunnel shall use every reasonable pre- 
caution to insure the safety of the workmen on 
the works in all cases, whether provided for in 
these rules or not. 

(b) Each workman employed on the works 
(when first engaged) shall have his attention 
directed to the provisions of these rules, 

(c) Every employee shall be responsible for 
carrying out all rules which immediately con- 
cern or affect his conduct. 


(d) Employees shall not remove or make in- 
effective any safeguards while the same are in 
use, except for the purpose of making repairs, 
and such safeguards so removed shall be re- 
placed. 40 
(e) All defects in or damage or injury to 
machinery or timbering or the apparatus and 
equipment on the works, -all unsafe or dangerous 
conditions in any part of the works, and all 
accidents, occurring in the course of, or in can- 
nection with tunnelling operations, other than 
those of a purely minor character, even though 
not resulting in personal injury, shall be 
promptly reported to the tunnel foreman or 
superintendent by the person observing the 
same. 


Intovicating Liquor Prohibited. 


No person, shall, while under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor, enter any shaft or tunnel or 
any of the buildings connected with the oper- 
ation of the same, where workmen are employed, 
nor shall intoxicating liquors be brought into 
any such places. 

Provided, however, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent the carrying of any 
alcoholic spirits or other stimulants into such 
shafts, tunnel or building for medicinal pur- . 
poses, in accordance with law. 


Superintendent 


The constructor of every tunnel shall appoint 
a man who shall be personally in charge of the 
works and the performance of the work done 
therein, who shall be designated as the “super- 
intendent”; provided, however, that nothing 
herein contained shall prevent the owner or 
constructor of any tunnel from personally filling 
the office of superintendent. 

The superintendent of every tunnel shall in- 
spect at least one a week, or cause some com- 
petent person or persons appointed by him, 
to inspect all appliances, boilers, engines, 
magazines, shafts, shaft houses, underground 
workings, roof, pillars, timbers, explosives, bell 
ropes, speaking tubes, telephones, tracks, lad- 
ders, dry closets and all parts and appliances of 
said tunnel in actual use, and any such person 
or persons appointed by the said superintendent 
shall at once report any defect therein to the 
superintendent. It shall be the duty of the 
superintendent, upon ascertaining such defects, 
to take immediate steps to remedy the same, so 
as to make the same comply with the provisions 
of these rules, and he shall forthwith notify the 
constructor of said tunnel of the existence of 
such defects. It shall be the duty of the super- 
intendent to appoint a competent man to have 
full charge under the direction of said superin- 
tendent of every magazine containing explosives 
situated on such works, and to make such other 
appointments and perform such other duties as 
are provided by these rules to be performed by 
such superintendent. 


Heplosives 


The handling and storing of dynamite and 
explosives shall be in compliance with the regu- 
lations of the Dominion Government. 


Inflammable Material 


(a) It shall be the duty of the constructor of 
every tunnel in which oils, other than lubri- 
cating oils, and other dangerous inflammable 
materials are used, to store such materials, or 
cause them to be stored, in a covered building 
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kept solely for such storage, which building 
shall be at least one hundred (100) feet from 
any shaft, tunnel or approaches, or any build- 
ing directly connected with a tunnel opening, 
and at least three hundred (300) feet from any 
powder magazine; provided, that gasoline, 
naptha, distillate and fuel oils may be stored 
in a tank or tanks buried in the ground, which 
tank or tanks shall be provided with proper 
vents and shall be placed at least fifty (50) feet 
from any shaft, tunnel or approaches, or any 
building directly connected with a tunnel open- 
ing, and at least three hundred (300) feet from 
any powder magazine; and provided, further 
that lubricating oils may be stored in a well 
constructed covered building, which shall be at 
least fifty (50) feet from any shaft, tunnel or 
approaches, or any building directly connected 
with a tunnel opening. No tank shall be in- 
stalled from which fuel oil is to be conducted by 
gravity to the point of combustion, unless such 
tank shall be so located that escaping oil can- 
not run to any building within one hundred 
(100) feet of any tunnel opening. 

(0) Oil for illumination or power and other 
inflammable material shall not be taken into 
the underground workings of any tunnel or kept 
therein in quantities greater than necessary to 
afford one day’s supply. 

(c) Waste or decayed timber shall not be 
stored in a tunnel, but shall be promptly re- 
moved therefrom. Empty boxes, wooden chips, 


paper and combustible rubbish of all kinds shall, 


not be allowed to accumulate underground. 


Blasting, Misfires, Etc. 


(a) Only experienced men who have been 
selected and regularly designated by the super- 
intendent in charge and whose names have been 
posted in the field office or at the magazines 
shall handle, transport, prepare or use dynamite 
or other high explosives. 

(b) There shall be one blaster in charge of 
blasting in each section and he shall enforce 
his orders and directions and personally super- 
vise the fixing of all charges and all other blast- 
ing operations and shall use every precaution to 
ensure safety. 

(c) Every firing circuit shall be broken under- 
ground at a point and to the satisfaction of the 
Inspector. 

(d) No greater quantity of explosives than 
that which is required for immediate use shall 
be taken into the shaft cr tunnel. 


Scaling and Inspection for Loose Material 


In rock tunnels it shall be the duty of the 
superintendent of the tunnel to cause frequent 
inspection of the roof and sides to be made by 
a competent person detailed for such purpose, 
and to have all loose pieces of rock removed 
from the roof and sides of the excavation. 

After a blast is fired, loosened pieces of rock 
shall be scaled from the roof and sides of the 
excavation and after the blasting is completed, 
the entire locality shall be thoroughly scaled 
and all loose rock or ground shall be removed 
and the excavation made safe before proceeding 
with the work. 


Hoisting Engineer 


It shall be the duty of every superintendent 
of every tunnel having a hoisting engine to 
appoint and designate one or more men, who 
shall be able to speak and read the English 
language readily, to be known as hoisting en- 


gineers. Such hoisting engineers shall be not 
less than nineteen (19) years of age. It shall 
be the duty of every superintendent to appoint 
as hoisting engineers men who are familiar with 
the details and working of a hoisting engine 
and except in case of emergency to permit no 
other than such duly appointed hoisting en- 
gineers to run such engine or _ hoisting 
machinery; except that, by and with the con- 
sent of the superintendent, specified apprentices 
may be taught the operation of the hoisting 
engine at such times and under such restrictions 
as the superintendent may determine to be free 
of risk to life and limb. 


Duties of Hoisting Engineer 


(a) It shall be the duty of every hoisting 
engineer to keep a careful watch over his en- 
gine and over all machinery under his charge. 

(b) He shall, while on duty, be in immediate 
charge of his engine, and shall not at any time 
delegate any of his duties to any other person, 
except to apprentices duly designated, as pro- 
vided in these rules. 

(c) He shall familiarize himself with and 
use the signal code posted in the engine room, 
as hereinafter provided. 

(d) He shall not run his engine unless the 
same is properly provided with brakes and dis- 
tance marks or hoisting ropes or cables. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the hoisting en- 
gineer to exclude every person from his engine 
room, except any person or persons whose duties 
require their presence therein. 

(f) He shall hold no conversation with any 
one while his engine is in motion or while at- 
tending to signals. 

(g) He shali not hoist men out of, or lower 
men into, any tunnel or shaft at a speed greater 
than the rate posted in the engine room. 

(h) He shall inspect at least once a day ail 
hoisting machinery and safety appliances con- 
nected therewith and shall immediately report 
any defects found therein. 

(i) After any stoppage of hoisting, for re- 
pairs, he shall run a bucket, skip, cage or other 
conveyance, on which no men shall ride, up and 
down the working part of the shaft at least 
once, and shall not permit the bucket, skip, 
cage or other conveyance to be used for hoisting 
or lowering men until the hoisting machinery 
and shaft shall have been found to be in safe 
condition. 

(j) He shall do no hoisting in any compart- 
ment of a shaft while repairs are being made 
in the said hoisting compartment except such 
hoisting as may be necessary to make such re- 
pair. 

(k) He shall not turn over the charge of the 
engine to his relief at change of shift or at 
any other time while the bucket, skip, cage or 
other conveyance is in motion. 


Hoisting 


(a) The superintendent of the tunnel shall 
establish for each shaft rates of speed for the 
cages, skips, buckets or other conveyances that 
shall not be exceeded in the hoisting or lower- 
ing of men, and he shall post a notice of such 
limitation in a conspicuous place near each 
hoisting engine; such rates of speed shall not 
exceed those set forth in subsection (d) fol- 
lowing. 

(b) The Superintendent of the tunnel shall 
determine the maximum number of men that in 
his judgment may safely ride on each cage, 
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skip, bucket or other conveyance used in the 
tunnel under his supervision and shall post in 
a conspicuous place near each shaft a notice 
stating the maximum number of persons so 
permitted to ride and forbidding the carrying 
of any greater number. The number of per- 
sons permitted to ride, as determined by the 
superintendent shall not exceed the maximum 
approved by the Minister. f : 

(c) At all times when hoisting or lowering is 
being done, there shall be two signalmen on 
duty, one each at the top and bottom respectively 
of each shaft. Such signalmen shall be not less 
than twenty-one (21) years of age and shall be 
appointed and instructed in their duties by the 
superintendent. The signalmen shall prevent 
overloading of men on eages, skips, buckets or 
other conveyances used in the shaft. No other 
persons but the signalmen shall give signals for 
starting or stopping such conveyances. 

(d) In hoisting or lowering men with a bucket, 
the speed, except in the case of apprehended 
danger shall not exceed one hundred (100) feet 
per minute, when the bucket is within fifty 
(50) feet of the top or bottom of the shaft, or 
five hundred (500) feet per minute in any other 
part of the shaft. 

(e) No person shall ride upon any cage, skip 
or bucket that is conveying explosives other 
than man in charge of same. 


Signals 


(a) Every shaft shall be provided with an 
efficient means of interchanging distinct and de- 
finite signals between the top of the shaft and 
the lowest level and the intermediate levels 
from which hoisting is being done. After sink- 
ing operations have been completed and before 
tunnelling operations are begun from any shaft, 
there shall be provided and maintained two 
(2) separate systems of signalling, which shall 
be either electrical, pneumatic or mechanical, 
or one such system supplemented by speaking 
tube or telephone. 

(b) No person shall ride upon any bucket, 
cage, skip, or other conveyance, unless proper 
signals have been given. 

(c) The signal to move the cage, skip or 
bucket shall be given only when the same is at 
the level from which the signal is to be given. 


Signal Codes 


(a) The following code of signals shall be 
used: 1 bell—Stop if in motion, or hoist if not 
in motion. 2 bells—Lower. 3 bells—Men on, 
run very carefully. 

(6) An easily legible copy of the above code, 
and of any special code adopted in any shaft 
or tunnel shall be printed in letters at least 
one-half (4) inch high, on a board or metal 
plate not less than eighteen by eighteen (18 x 
18) inches, and shall be securely posted in the 
engine room, at the collar of the shaft and at 
each level or station. 


Hoisting Ropes 


(a) No rope or cable shall be used for hoist- 
ing or lowering men when such hoisting or 
lowering is done by any means other than 
human or animal power, unless such rope or 
cable shall be composed of metal wires, with 
a factor of safety determined as hereinafter 
set forth provided, however, that such metal 
wires may he laid around a hemp centre. 

(6) There shall not be used any rope or 
cable for the raising or lowering of men, either 


when the number of breaks in any consecutive 
ten (10) feet of said rope exceeds ten per cent 
(10%) of the total number of wires composing 
the rope, or when the wires on the crown of 
the strands are worn down to less than eighty 
per cent (80%) of their original area, or when 
they show marked signs of corrosion. 


(c) All ropes used for hoisting or lowering 
men shall be thoroughly inspected once in every 
week by some competent person designated for 
the purpose by the superintendent. If upon 
any inspection, such hoisting rope or cable shall 
be found to be below the requirements set 
forth in these rules, it shall be discontinued 
for such purpose forthwith. 

(d) Every rope used for hoisting or lower- 
ing men shall be securely fastened at both ends, 
and when in use shall never be fully unwound; 
at least two (2) full turns shall remain always 
on the drum or reel. The end of the rope 
attached to the conveyance in the shaft shall 
be bound around an oval thimble and fastened 
to itself by the use of three or more clamps 
or shall be securely fastened within a tapered 
socket. 


Safeguards Against Overwinding 


(a) Approved means to prevent overwinding 
shall be provided. 


(b) There shall be installed in every shaft 
where men are hoisted a device which shall in- 
dicate or give a warning signal in the engine 
room whenever the cage, skip or bucket in 
ascending or descending reaches a certain point 
below or above the limit of travel of the cage, 
skip or bucket, such point to be determined by 
local conditions. 


Cages for Hoisting 


In all shafts where men are hoisted or lowered 
by means of a cage, an iron-bonneted cage 
shall be used for the conveyance of men, but 
this provision shall not apply to shafts in the 
process of sinking or during the dismantling 
of the shaft after work in the tunnel is sub- 
stantially completed. 


_ Cages shall be provided with bonnets con- 
sisting of two (2) steel plates not less than 
three-sixteenths (3-16) of an inch in thickness, 
sloping towards each side and so arranged that 
they may be readily pushed upward to afford 
egress to persons therein, and such bonnet shall 
cover the top of the cage in such manner as to 
protect persons on the cage from falling objects. 


Cages shall be entirely enclosed on two sides 
with solid partitions or wire mesh not less than 
No. 8, U.S. Standard gauge, no opening in which 
shall exceed two (2) inches. c. 


Cages shall be provided with hanging chains 
or other similar devices for hand holds. 
Every cage shall be provided wth an a 
A g é ¥ approved 
safety catch of sufficient strength to hold the 
ce its maximum load at any point in the 
shaft. 


_ A safety device shall be provided for block- 
ing ears while on cage. 


All parts of the hoisting apparatus, cables 
brakes, guides and fastening shall be of the 
most substantial design and shall be arranged 
for convenient inspection. The efficiency of all 
safety devices shall be established by satisfac- 
tory tests before the cages are put into service 
and at least once every three months thereafter 
and a record thereof kept. 
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Stairways and Ladders in Shafts 


>In each shaft except during the period of 
sinking there shall be a covered stairway at 
least two and one-half (23) feet wide leading 
from the bottom of the shaft to the surface. 
In lieu of this, however, in case it is not prac- 
tiecable to construct such a stairway, a ladder 
shall be installed with landings at every twenty 
(20) feet of sufficient width to permit men to 
pass All stairways and ladders shall be kept 
clear and in good condition at all times. The 
distance between the centres of the rungs of a 
ladder shall not exceed fourteen (14) inches 
and shall not vary more than one inch in any 
one ladderway. The length of the ladder rungs 
(width of ladder inside of stringers), shall not 
be less than twelve (12) inches. The rungs of 
a ladder shail in no case be less than four (4) 
inches from the wall or other obstruction in 
the shaft or opening in which the ladder is in- 
stalled. 

At all Jandings where it is necessary to cross 
from one side of the shaft to the other, passage- 
ways shall be provided and shall be kept free 

rom all obstructions and properly lighted. 


Cleaning of Ladderways and Stairways 


Timbers and projections on which debris may 
lodge in ladder ways and stairways in daily use 
shall be kept cleaned of all loose rock and other 
debris. 


Shaft Protection 


During shaft sinking operations, the tops of 
all shafts shall be guarded by a standard rail 
and standard toe-board, which may be pro- 
vided with the necessary gates to give access to 
the shaft, but such gates shall be kept closed 
when access to the shaft is not necessary. 

Means for blocking cars shall be provided at 
all Jandings and also for blocking cars on cage. 


Ventilation 

The constructor of every shaft or tunnel shall 
provide and maintain for every such shaft or 
tunnel a good and sufficient amount of ven- 
tilation for such men as may be employed 
therein, and shall cause an adequate quantity 
of pure air to circulate throughout the work- 
ing place of such shaft or tunnel, 


Sanitation 
The constructor of every tunnel or open 
caisson employing more than twenty-five (25) 


men under ground shall provide a wash and 
change house, which shall be free of cost and 
open at all reasonable hours. Such wash and 
change house shall be adequately heated and 
lighted and shall contain a Sufficient supply of 
warm and cold water available to the men. 


Telephone System 

Where tunnels are driven more than 250 feet 
in length from the shaft, a telephone system 
shall be established and maintained, communi- 
cating with the surface at each such shaft and 
with a station or stations readily and quickly 
accessible to the men at the working level. 

Lighting 

(a) While work is in progress all tunnels, 
stairways, ladderways and all places on the 
surface where work is being conducted, shall 
be properly lighted. In shafts more than one 
hundred (100) feet deep, artificial lighting shall 
be provided below that depth. 

(b) All electrie light wiring shall be installed 
to the satisfaction of the inspector. 

(c) All places where hoisting, pumping or 
other machinery is installed and in the prox- 
imity of which persons are working or mov- 
ing about, shall be so lighted when the machine 
is in operation that the moving parts of such 
machine can be clearly distinguished. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Accident Prevention at Glace Bay Colliery 


According to a recent press report, No. 23 
colliery of the Dominion Coal Company at 
Glace Bay has achieved a splendid record in 
accident prevention during the past several! 
months. With an average working force of 
approximately 400 employees and with an 
output of 1,000 tons per day, the colliery 
operated from November 25, 1930 to May 10, 
1931, without a lost time accident. From 
May 10 to October 5 there were only two 
accidents, which makes the ratio equivalent 
to 42-902 tons of coal produced per accident 
for that period. In view of the many hazards 
attendant upon coal mining in Cape Breton 
collieries, this record is considered particularly 
meritorious. It was made possible through the 
co-operation of the employers and the accident 
prevention program of the management in its 
endeavour to promote safe working conditions. 

A feature of active coal mining at the col- 
liery is the protective hats which are worn 
by many officials and workmen, and provide 
immunity from head injuries. 


Safety Devices for Hoists 


An article published in the Contract Record 
and Engineering Review (Toronto) for Octo- 
ber 14, describes safety devices for hoisting 
elevators that have been perfected recently 
by McDaniel Brothers, general contractors of 
Beaumont, Texas. 

Four types of accidents have developed in 
connection with the hoisting of materials on 
construction jobs. The first is that due to 
defects in ropes and slings. This danger has 
been pretty well eliminated through the intro- 
duction of an inspection procedure which ap- 
plies the tests developed to determine the 
strength of ropes and finds whether they are 
in sound condition. 

The second type of accident is caused by 
the crossing of signals by workmen wishing to 
move the elevator while loading or unload- 
ing is taking place at another floor. The de- 
velopment of an electric signal system which 
prevents the engineer from receiving a signal 
to move the hoist while the gate is open has 
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about eliminated this threat to the safety of 
workmen. 

The slipping of loads while the hoist is in 
operation was for a long time a decided 
menace. The development of a safety hoist 
equipped with emergency brakes by the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company late in 
1929 was the solution to this accident prob- 
lem. These emergency brakes set automatic- 
ally in case the power fails or a fuse blows 
out or if the leverman fails to keep his feet 
on the service brake levers. Each of these 
levers is connected to a switch controlling 
the emergency brake and when the operator 
takes a foot off the lever, the emergency brake 
takes hold. 

One type of hoist accident has not yet been 
entirely eliminated and it is the one which is 
most often fatal. This is the danger to work- 
men who stick their heads into the shaft to 
see where the elevator is and are struck by 
it as it descends. Education has been advo- 
cated as the surest means of preventing this 
type of accident. Warning signs are being 
posted near the hoist gates by many construc- 
tion companies. McDaniel Brothers have just 
recently perfected their scheme for preventing 
accidents to men looking into the hoist shaft. 
Taking a hint from the device used by rail- 
roads to warn men standing on cars when a 
low bridge or tunnel is coming by hanging 
fringed nets over the tracks, the contractors 
hung chains 60 feet from the bottoms of the 
elevator cages. The clanking of these chains 
gives warning to anyone looking into the 
shaft that the cage is on the way. In order 
that the chains may be seen as well as heard 
and that the direction in which the cage is 
moving may be determined, rubber tabs are 
placed at regular intervals along the chains. 


Another device installed by the firm in con- 
nection with the hoist consists of an inven- 
tion to arrest the cage in case the cable 
breaks. At any slackening of the cable, iron 
bars are thrust into the wooden sides of the 
elevator shaft, thus “freezing” the cage. This 
device has already received a test, for a cable 
did break one day, and, although there was 
no one on the elevator at the time, the device 
worked perfectly and the cage was stopped. 


Employees’ Mutual Benefit Associations 
and Sickness Prevention 


The United States Public Health Service 
recently made a survey for the purpose of 
ascertaining to what extent the employees’ 
mutual benefit associations in the United 
States have gone beyond their primary func- 
tion of providing certain fractions of wages 


when sickness causes loss of time from work, 
to a broader program of health improvement 
and a better care of their disabled members. 
It is stated that as a whole the associations 
are still essentially insurance organizations, 
making no attempt to control either the in- 
cidence or the severity of disability afflicting 
their members. However, approximately 43 
per cent of the associations replying reported 
that improvement in health had probably re- 
sulted from the work of the associations; 
thirty-six per cent stated that the number of 
absences on account of illness had been re- 
duced. 

Some of the more progressive organizations 
are making an effort to shorten the duration 
of disability by assisting in provisions for 
adequate medical attention and nursing care. 
Others are giving physical examinations and 
carrying on a program of health education. 

Sick benefit associations are not a recent 
development in the United States, the largest 
number of associations being from 10 to 14 
years old and two per cent of those reporting 
having been in existence for over 50 years. 
One-fourth of the associations pay in cash 
benefits less than $1 per day, and one-half 
pay from $1 to $2 per day. The most popular 
rate of benefits is from $9 to $11 per week. 
Quite frequently the rate of payment to fe- 
male members is considerably less than the 
rate paid to males. The maximum period 
for which benefits may be paid varies as 
greatly as the rate paid. Thirteen weeks is 
the most frequent period, but the length of 
time for drawing benefits ranges from five 
weeks to over a year or to the full duration of 
disability. 

“Sick benefit associations are beginning to 
realize that they have a bigger and broader 
field than merely making cash payments, 
namely, the discovery and correction of phys- 
ical impairments; the promotion of health 
educational activity, especially in the hygiene 
of living; and better medical care when their 
members are disabled.” 





Chairmanship of the Governing Body of 
I.L.O. 

The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, at its meeting in Geneva on 
October 12-17, adopted a report of the Stand- 
ing Orders Committee under which the Chair- 
manship of the Governing Body will hereafter 
be held in rotation by the Governments repre- 
sented on this Body, as far as possible in the 
following order: (1) a European State of chief 
industrial importance; (2) a non-Huropean 
State of chief industrial importance; and (8) 
a state elected by the Conference, 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Agenda of the 1933 Conference 

The following subjects were provisionally 
selected by the Governing Body, at its 55th 
Session, for consideration by the General 
Session of 1933: 

(1) The systems of providing for rest and 
organizing shifts in automatic glassworks; 

(2) Unemployment insurance; 

(3) Holidays with pay; 

(4) Underground work of women and young 
persons, 

The final choice will be made next January. 
If the 1932 Session so decides, the 1933 Session 
will also have to consider, on second discus- 
sion, the subjects of old-age, invalidity and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance, and the 
abolition of fee-charging employment agencies. 


New Chairman of the Governing Body 


Mr. Ernest Mahaim, Professor of Inter- 
national Law in the University of Liége, some- 
time Minister of Industry and Labour of 
Belgium, has been unanimously elected Chair- 
man of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office in the place of the late 
Mr. Arthur Fontaine. 

When the War ended, Mr. Mahaim was 
chosen by his Government as one of its repre- 
sentatives on the Commission on International 
Labour Legislation appointed by the Peace 
Conference early in 1919, and took a share 
in the shaping of Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles, by which the permanent Interna- 
tional Labour Organization was established. 
During the same year he served on the 
Organizing Committee for the First Session 
of the International Labour Conference, at- 
tended that Conference as delegate of the 
Belgium Government, and finally, as the 
representative of that Government, became 
a member of the first Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, which seat he has 
held continuously since 1919. 

Mr. Mahaim has a wide and profound 
knowledge of international law and of social 
and political science and has had a long and 
probably unique experience of international 
labour legislation. To these qualifications he 
adds the qualities of impartiality, tact and 
firmness combined with courtesy and he enjoys 
in full measure the admiration and affection 
of all who have worked with him in the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 


Eight Hour Convention Ratified by Spain 


On May Day of this year, the Provisional 
Government of the Spanish Republic an- 
nounced its intention of ratifying uncondition- 


ally the Washington Hours Convention, This 
intention has now been carried out, 

By a letter dated October 15, 1931, the Sec- 
retary-General of the League of Nations 
informed the International Labour Office that 
the Spanish Government had decided that the 
time had come to make its ratification of this 
Convention absolute, and had therefore with- 
drawn the reservation attached to the instru- 
ment of ratification deposited with the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations and 
registered by it on February 22, 1929. The 
reservation was to the effect that the observ- 
ance of the provisions of the Convention by 
Spain should be contingent on its ratification 
by France, Germany, Great Britain and Italy. 
This condition is withdrawn as from October 
e931 

Of the fifteen ratifications of the Hours 
Convention so far registered, eleven are now 
unconditional—those of Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Chile, Czechoslovakia, Greece, India, Lith- 
uania, Luxemburg, Portugal, Roumania and 
Spain, The rest are conditioned as follows:— 


Austria: Conditional on ratification by 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Switzer- 
land and Yugoslavia. 


France: Conditional on ratification by Ger- 
many and Great Britain. 


Italy: Conditional on ratification by Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Great Britain and 
Switzerland. (A Bill providing, among other 
things, for the withdrawal of this reservation 
was presented by the Government to the 
Senate last year, but has not yet become 
law.) 

Latvia: Conditional on ratification by three 
of the eight States “of chief industrial import- 
ance” (Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, India, Italy and Japan). 


Publications of the Office 


A further series of brochures of Occupation 
and Health, the Encyclopaedia of Hygiene, 
Pathology and Social Welfare which is in 
cource of publication by the International 
Labour Office, has just appeared. It com- 
prises monographs on: Ironing, Ivory, Kapok, 
Lithopone, Mental hygiene in industry, Occu- 
pational Diseases: Historical Review, Occupa- 
tional Poisonings, Naphthylamine, Wool (Dis- 
infection), Medical Inspection of Factories, 
Metallization by Pulverization, Methyl Ace- 
tate. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1931 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada 1s based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on October 1 was 7,862, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 945,842 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


(1) Employment Situation at the 
Reperted by 


There was a decline in employment at the 
beginning of October, according to statements 
received by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from 7,862 firms, whose staffs aggregated 945,- 
842 persons, as compared with 974,331 in the 
preceding month. Employment customarily 
shows a falling-off in the autumn, but the de- 
crease this year involved the release of a 
larger number of persons than usual. The in- 
dex (based upon the average for the calendar 
year 1926 as 100) stood at 103.9 on October 1, 
1931, compared with 107.1 on September 1, 
1931, and with 116.2, 125.6, 118.8, 110.3, 
106.5, 99.5, 95.0, 100.7, 95.8 and 91.3 on 
October 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. Em- 
ployment as reported by the firms making re- 
turns was thus lower at the beginning of Octo- 
ber than on the same date in any of the years 
since 1926, but was higher than on October 1 
in any of the preceding five years. 

The most pronounced contractions since 
September 1 were in manufacturing, in which 
the closing of large railway car shops was an 
important factor; construction also recorded 
very extensive curtailment, while losses on a 
smaller scale took place in communications, 
transportation and services. On the other 
hand, logging, coal-mining and trade were 
seasonally more active, while, within the 
manufacturing group, improvement was also 
shown in the pulp and paper and textile in- 
dustries. 


September was 1,841, having an aggregate 
membership of 193,849 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, definite figures not being available 
as to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 68 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Beginning of October, 1931, as 
Employers 


Employment by Provinces 


Firms in all provinces showed decreases, 
that in Quebec being greatest. 

Maritime Provinces—A small decline was 
indicated in the Maritime Provinces, where 
the 565 co-operating employers reduced their 
payrolls from 70,358 persons on September 1, 
to 70,280 at the beginning of October. This 
shrinkage involved many fewer workers than 
that recorded on the same date last year, 
when the index was, however, higher than on 
October 1, 1931. Transportation and services 
reported the bulk of the decrease, but there 
were important gains in building and highway 
construction (largely as a result of the unem- 
ployment relief programme), and logging was 
seasonally more active. Manufacturing showed 
no general change. 

Quebec.—There was a reduction in Quebec; 
this took place chiefly in construction, owing 
to the completion of special highway work un- 
dertaken during the preceding month. Manu- 
facturing also released a large number of 
workers, and transportation was slacker. On 
the other hand, logging and trade showed im- 
provement. Within the manufacturing group, 
heightened activity was indicated in pulp and 
paper and textile factories, while practically 
all the decline occurred in the iron and steel 
division as a result of the closing of important 
railway car shops. Statistics were compiled 
from 1,866 firms with 272,655 workers, com- 
pared with 294,761 at the beginning of Sep- 
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tember. Smaller losses had been noted on 
October 1, 1930, when the index was higher. 
Ontario—-Curtailment was indicated in On- 
tario, according to 3,510 employers of 369,297 
persons, or 4,708 less than in the preceding 
month. Additions to staffs had been noted on 
October 1 a year ago, and employment was 
then in greater volume. Manufacturing as a 
whole, (particularly of lumber and canned pro- 
ducts), transportation, mining and services re- 
ported contractions, while employment in- 
creased in highway construction, logging and 
trade. Within the manufacturing division, im- 
provement was noted in textiles, pulp and 
paper, electrical apparatus and other plants. 


had been reported on that date in 1930, when 
the index was slightly higher than in October 
of the present year. Returns for the date 
under review were received from 1,135 firms 
with an aggregate working force of 155,959 em- 
ployees, compared with 156,907 on Septem- 
ber 1. 

British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed further curtailment, mainly 
in manufacturing and transportation, while 
unempolyment relief projects provided work 
for a large number of persons in the highway 
construction group, and logging and trade also 
reported heightened activity. Data were tabu- 
lated from 786 employers, whose payrolls de- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by tne firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Prairie Provinces—After five months of in- 
creasing activity, there was a slight decrease 
in the Prairie Provinces at the beginning of 
October. This was mainly due to the closing 
of large railway car shops, together with losses 
in building and railway construction and trade. 
On the other hand, coal-mining was seasonally 
brisker, and steam railway operation also 
showed improvement; the greatest gains, how- 
ever, were those in highway construction work 
as the unemployment relief programme ad- 
vanced. Employment has declined on October 
1 in most years of the record, but an increase 


clined from 78.300 persons on September 1, to 
77,701 at the beginning of October. Losses on 
a larger scale were registered on October 1, 
1930, but the index then was many points 
higher. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas, 

Employment by Cities 

The trend of employment was downward in 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver, but up- 
ward in Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Ha- 
milton and Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities. 
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Montreal—There was a large decrease in 
employment in Montreal, where the 1,051 
co-operating firms employed 132,788 persons, 
or 6,637 fewer than on September 1. Manu- 
facturing showed the greatest curtailment, but 
there was also a decided falling-off in construc- 
tion work; within the manufacturing group, 
textile factories reported considerable improve- 
ment, while closing of large railway car shops 
accounted for the bulk of the decrease. 
General improvement had been noted on the 
corresponding date of last year, when employ- 
ment was in greater volume. 


Quebec—Activity in Quebec increased 
slightly at the beginning of October, 128 
workers having been taken on since Septem- 
ber 1 by the 135 employers whose returns 
were compiled, and who had 13,503 on their 
paylists on the date under review. There were 
seasonal losses in services, but construction 
showed improvement. The index was lower 
than at the beginning of October, 1980, 
although a reduction was then reported. 

Toronto—Expansion was indicated in To- 
ronto, according to 1,133 firms employing 120,- 
462 persons, compared with 119,437 in their 


Norz.—The ‘Relative Weight’’ in Table I shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AveRace CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








Canada 





Octal 


Relative weight of employment by district; 
at Oct. 1, 1931 z ee 


Maritime Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario | Provinces | Columbia 

104:5 85-0 91-5 99-3 85-5 
103-0 87-7 99-7 101-2 88-8 
108:8 99-1 102-2 100-0 92-5 
99-1 93-0 97-6 90-7 91-5 
98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 101-9 
105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103 +2 93-5 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116°4 
115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
108- 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 93-8 
104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
102-3 98-5 102-4 97-7 92-4 
104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
00-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
ns 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
a 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
02-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 

7-4 28-8 39-1 16°5 8-2 
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last: report. Manufacturing (particularly of 
textile, electrical apparatus and paper pro- 
ducts) was much busier, and construction and 
trade also absorbed more workers. Larger 
additions to staffs had been reported on Octo- 
ber 1, a year ago, and conditions than were 
generally better. 

Ottawa—Construction was more active, 
while other groups showed comparatively little 
change. The forces of the 162 employers fur- 
nishing data aggregated 14,598 workers, or 329 


more than on September 1. The index of em- 
ployment was rather lower than on the same 
date in 1930, although the gains then indicated 
had been smaller. 

Hamilton—Curtailment was registered in 
manufacturing, in which iron and steel plants 
showed the most pronounced loss; on the 
other hand, construction was considerably 
more active. Statements were tabulated from 
233 firms with 30,236 employees, compared with 
30,129 in the preceding month. The index 


Norse.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 
employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


Montreal Toronto 


Relative weight of 
employment by 
cities as at Oct. 1, 


Ottawa 


Hamilton Windsor Vancouver 


Winnipeg 





1931... 22.660 sisieeies 14-0 1-4 12-7 1-5 3°2 1-1 3-1 3-1 
—_—————————— 
36187—5 
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number at the beginning of October last year 
was higher, although the trend of employment 
was then downward. 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
There was an increase in the number employed 
in the Border Cities, mainly in the automobile 
trades and construction. One hundred and 
thirty-six establishments recorded 9,985 em- 
ployees, as against 9,577 on September 1. Con- 
tractions had been reported on October 1, 


1930, but employment was then in greater 
volume. 

Winnipeg—Employment in Winnipeg showed 
a recession on October 1, when the forces of 
the 363 co-operating firms aggregated 29,311 
workers, or 482 fewer than in the preceding 
month. There were decreases in trade and 
building construction, while road work re- 
ported improvement and other groups showed 
little general change. Declines had also been 


Nors.—The ‘Relative Weight’’ in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





























— All in- Manu- | Logging | Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- | Services| Trade 
dustries | facturing ications | portation | struction 
88-0 86-8 100-8 90-3 101-2 87-4 87-3 91-7 
93-8 76-0 105-8 88-3 105-3 102-0 85-2 91-2 
99:4 93-0 102-7 91-6 107-3 105-4 95-1 92-5 
92-7 96-4 103-6 95-5 100-7 96-6 96-1 92-4 
98-8 89-4 100-6 98-1 102-8 104-1 100-6 95-9 
104-6 82-9 105-0 1038-4 107-4 126-9 105-8 101-0 
106-4 96°8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 786 105-3 120-4 
102:3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75°6 105-8 110-0 
104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73-3 105-3 109-7 
106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78:6 108-4 111-1 
109-0 78°5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116°3 
115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
115-1 139°3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
112-9 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
107-3 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117:3 119-7 
115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
119-8 75-8 115-6 117°3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
121-2 927 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
120-3 80-1 119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5. 145-4 127-7 
121-6 74:0 122-1 126-0 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
119-8 83-6 123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
120-2 117-1 126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
112-8 212:3 127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
106-5 200-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
110-2 209°8 123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
111-3 87-6 114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
112-4 63°5 114-1 117:3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6. 
113-6 90-0 115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
111-3 82-1 113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
108-2 54+3 116°6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
107°8 70-8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
100-6 106-5 117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
93-7 107°6 114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
96-1 102-2 111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
97:6 82-7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
99-7 42-9 108-1 103-3 94°3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
100-7 55-9 106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
99-4 53-3 105°3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
97-2 88-5 104-1 104-8 97:7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
94-7 28:8 104-5 105-9 97°8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
94-7 30-5 105-6 105-8 97:8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
91-8 42-2 108-2 104-2 95+2 164-5 125:5 120-8 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Octal ul Gaile opener 100-0 47-9 1-2 5-1 2-9 11-7 19-6 2-5 Q-1 
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indicated at the beginning of October a year 
ago, when the index was higher than on the 
date under review. 

Vancouver—There was a loss in employ- 
ment in Vancouver, according to 324 em- 


ployers with 28,897 persons on their payrolls, 
compared with 30,283 on September 1. Manu- 
facturing, especially metal and canning fac- 
tories, reported decreases, and there was also a 
falling-off in transportation and construction. 


Taste [V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIBS, (Average 1926-100). 






















































Relative | Oct. 1, | Sept.1, | Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Octit, Oct. 1; Octet, 
Industries Weight’ 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
Manufacturing... .... 02... ....0 e088: 47-9 91-8 94-7 107-8 120-2 115-7 106-4 104-6 
Animal products—edible............ 1-9 102-8 109-3 111-7 117+1 119-6 114-0 106-4 
Hur land: produetsiie-esc> «selec. oot 0-2 91-2 92:3 107°5 103+1 99-5 104-8 108-6 
Leather and products............... 2-0 93-0 91:3 86-7 97-7 96-4 104-1 103-7 
Lumber and products.............-. 4-0 72-9 77:5 92-4 116-6 117-6 109-4 116-6 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-1 60:6 67-5 83-4 114-7 116-3 110-6 124:5 
UENTOUT OUR: can ececicoee  eleetee et 0-9 98-2 95-7 110-1 125-4 120-0 109-5 101-7 
Other lumber products............ 1:0 90-6 93-7 106-2 115-8 118-7 103-6 102-2 
Musical instruments...............-- 0-2 66-4 61-9 73°3 101-8 112-6 104-4 110-0 
Plant products—edible.............- 3:5 116-5 124-1 143-1 134-8 121-5 120-9 115-9 
Pulp and paper products............- 6-2 96-9 94-3 108-6 114-2 109-0 108-5 103-0 
Puip and paper 2:8 86-6 82-8 104-4 111-9 112-6 111-9 105-8 
Paper products 0:8 99-5 99-1 109-8 116:8 120-8 108-1 103-5 
Printing and publishing. - 2-6 109-7 107-9 113-9 116-3 110-8 104-6 99-3 
Rubberiproducts aces sce sews ce ori 1-3 94-4 95-7 107-9 137-2 135-2 112-6 99-7 
Me extile ProduCha sissies aeislstesieres 8-5 96-2 93 +3 99-3 106-9 105-2 104-9 101-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-0 95°3 95-9 92-8 102-2 109-4 I1)+2 99-5 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1:5 75-1 76° 84:3 96°+5 101-9 105-8 97-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 0-6 99-1 96-9 86-3 98-5 106-7 99-0 105-4 
Silk and silk goods............... 0-5 281-4 283-5 239-3 169-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 105-7 100-1 104-9 115-4 
Garments and personal furnishings. 2-9 95-4 92-4 106-9 107-6 
Other textile products...........-- 0-9 86-8 76-9 89-4 105-1 
Plant products (n.¢.s.)....-..+-+-+++- 1:5 111-6 118-7 128-0 128-2 
PEGDA COOE ee eae bovlsie's mies oe alee 0:8 102-7 108-0 114-9 115-5 
Distilled and malt liquors.. 0:7 124-4 133-8 148-8 148-2 
Wood distillates and extracts. 0-0 97°+7 86-8 131:7 177-3 150-2 115-0 95-0 
Chemicals and allied products 0-9 113-9 112-0 116-7 120-6 110-0 104-9 100-8 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 106-0 107-9 127-1 136-7 123°3 106-2 109-0 
Bleotric carrent . 00 einaes dense eee 1:7 132-4 133-0 133-6 138-9 127-9 1132 104-0 
Electrical apparatus.........--+.e++: 1-6 134-5 133-1 158-7 158-2 127-4 110-2 106°1 
Tron and steel products.............- 9-8 71:6 79-7 98-2 120-9 116-4 99-5 100-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-0 77:8 81-9 102-6 132-6 125-0 103-1 103-1 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-1 93-1 92°3 115°5 132-5 127-6 113-2 101-5 
Agricultural implements........... 0-2 23-9 25°7 40-8 103-0 98-4 94-6 91-2 
TAM VERICIES ; 2 oly» sited ie Binion vive 4-0 62-8 77-0 95°3 112-8 115-0 94-8 99-2 
Automobiles and parts.......... 0-9 59-6 57-6 89:4 126-8 158-6 92-7 105-4 
Steal shipbuilding and repairing... 0:3 66-9 100°8 106°3 146-2 101-9 897 92-9 
Heating appliances...............- 0-5 105-2 103-2 122-4 138-0 123-1 103-8 105°5 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 0-6 99-6 109°3 144-3 175-3 144-6 116-0 104-1 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
AUCTB Acainn cree wield a hacia sae 0-4 78-2 79-2 99-8 123-0 119-5 91-1 101-1 
* Other iron and steel products...... 1-7 87:8 85-2 98-8 113-7 114:5 104-1 104-2 
Non-ferrous metal products.......-.- 1:7 101-8 107-5 132°5 132-9 122-3 110-2 105-4 
Mineral product] iecc os /<0cls iss slereele vere 1:3 124-6 132-2 1388-2 149-1 135-4 104-7 103-0 
MiiscellanGOusis siacveintlei wls.= ac)s.sleienese seh 0-4 103-2 106-5 115-1 116-6 109-6 98-2 101-4 
Losding ee i enna 1-2 42-2 30-5 70-8 117-1 98-5 96-8 82-9 
EDR een sae aivnye ews dba 5-1 108-2 105-6 118-9 126:6 117-1 111-5 105-0 
WORE Gut Cr esisk panes ihesiean a ern otha 2-7 98-1 91-3 107-1 110-0 103-1 1059 104-0 
Moatalliclorod.tc ces ahve were acne 1-7 138-3 142-1 143-0 149-7 134-2 120-5 105-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
COST near ce rinse eax tne eas iemgaeses a= 0-7 95-5 98-9 123-3 151-6 141°8 119-6 109:6 
Communications or 2-9 104-2 105-8 119-5 128-1 115-1 107-2 103-4 
Molecrap hss acdes suid see uleeiies aaae acl 0-6 107-5 108-6 1297 135-7 126-4 111-1 108-5 
BL GLOPHOHES fe caneicae aicas ce seme ns le.r.6 2°3 103-4 105-1 117-0 126-0 112-1 106:2 102-1 
Transportation................+-+5+- 11:7 95-2 97-8 110-1 114-3 111-8 106°5 107°4 
Street railways and cartage........ 2:6 120-4 121-6 128-8 132-9 118-3 107-9 102-3 
Steam railwa ye. ocece sees volves es 7:5 90-3 90:9 104-4 109-6 111-5 104-8 107-0 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-6 87-6 100-9 114-2 113-8 104-5 114-0 1179 
Construction and maintenance..... 19-6 164°5 176:8 163-0 162-4 147°3 139:8 126-9 
ATS yee soe Ole ais al ahaa ale lnur ses stp 4:7 112-2 117-5 156-9 169-7 138-2 133-7 122-4 
FEM ee Verrcrteiiste earanaie sec KerstoLete > 11:3 314-8 837-0 277-7 240-7 212-4 215-4 169°5 
CMU AY J danas cciae «we aitiaaletudes.« aes 3:6 87-7 98-3 115-9 119:7 130-5 115-7 115:6 
SEPVICOSea toe asses ao mi eee 2°5 125-5 134-8 136-7 141-0 127-7 115°3 105-8 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-3 125-9 140°5 141-5 149-4 125-8 114-9 107+4 
EP OL GSSlOMAL tor owe aieivliieolsie!a’s;cherpeslarshs 6 oir 0:3 125-8 123+7 124-8 118-4 119-5 113-1 103-3 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-9 125-0 129-6 132-6 133-9 133-2 116-0 104-1 
PPA Essie cet aeclate co. s icles. slelwtavernioro tyre ste 9-1 120-8 120-5 127-9 128-2 120-1 109-4 101-0 
ete Veter rets aie: acasceieca nin ata thorns) Neve 6-6 126-1 125-7 130°8 130-6 122-4 109-5 99-7 
Wiholesal@nonsacncncuscceteie iets erscnelae. 2°5 108-8 108-9 121-4 122-9 115-1 109-4 103°6 
AIUIMGUSELICS N55 dei teleseilsse sce ase 100-0 103-9 107-1 116-2 125-6 118-8 110°3 106-5 








1The ‘‘ Relative Weight’? column shows the proportion that the numberof employees in the indicated industry isof the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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A much smaller reduction had been recorded 
on October 1, 1930, when the index stood at 
112.1, as compared with 99.7 at the beginning 
of October of this year. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
Ii. 


Manufacturing 


There was a decrease in manufacturing 
plants, 4,768 of which reported 453,370 opera- 
tives, compared with 467,697 in the preceding 
month. Large gains were recorded in textile 
and pulp and paper factories, and improve- 
ment was also shown in leather, musical instru- 
ment, chemical and electrical apparatus plants. 
On the other hand, very important declines 
were indicated in the iron and steel group, 
chiefly owing to curtailment of activity in 
railway car shops, and lumber, food, tobacco 
and beverage, non-ferrous metal, non-metallic 
mineral, rubber and building material factories 
reported reductions, in some cases of a sea- 
sonal nature. A smaller decrease in employ- 
ment had been noted on October 1, 1930, when 
the index was many points higher. 


Animal Products—Edible—There were con- 
tinued losses in fish-preserving establishments 
and in dairies. Statistics were received from 
211 manufacturers, employing 18,100 persons, 
as compared with 19,210 in the preceding 
month. This contraction, which was most pro- 
nounced in British Columbia, was on a smal- 
ler scale than that registered on the corre- 
sponding date last year, when the index was, 
however, higher than in the autumn of the 
present year. 


Leather and Products—Footwear, tanning 
and miscellaneous leather product factories re- 
ported slight additions to staffs. Most of the 
improvement took place in Ontario, The 242 
employers making returng reported 18,944 
workers, or 284 more than on September 1. 
Practically no change had been noted at the 
beginning of October a year ago, and the 
index number was then several points lower 
than on the date under review. 


Lumber and products—Further important 
reductions in personnel were indicated in the 
lumber group, in which employment was at 
a decidedly lower level than on October He 
1930. The decreases took place almost en- 
tirely in rough and dressed lumber mills and 
container plants, while furniture factories were 
somewhat busier. A combined working force 
of 38,004 persons was reported by the 758 co- 
operating manufacturers, as compared with 
40,288 at the beginning of September. Al- 
though the largest contractions were in On- 
tario, the tendency was downward in all pro- 
vinces. 
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Musical Instruments—Additions to staffs 
were registered in musical instrument plants, 
in which, however, employment was not so 
brisk as during last autumn. ‘Thirty-four es- 
tablishments reported 1,924 employees, as com- 
pared with 1,796 in the preceding month. The 
gain occurred in Ontario. 


Plant Products, Edible —Fruit and vegetable 
canning showed considerable declines, owing 
to the completion of the season’s packing 
operations, while sugar and syrup and choco- 
late and confectionery factories afforded heigh- 
tened employment. The staffs of the 410 re- 
porting firms aggregated 33,285 persons, or 
2,082 less than in their last report. Employ- 
ment was not so brisk in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia, Ontario showing the most 
pronounced declines; on the other hand, im- 
provement was noted in the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces. The general reduction com- 
pared unfavourably with the increase registered 
on the corresponding date in 1930, when the 
index was decidedly higher. 


Pulp and Paper products—There was an 
increase in the staffs reported by 555 employ- 
ers In this group, who had 58,401 workers on 
their payrolls, as compared with 56,864 at the 
beginning of September; this took place in 
printing and publishing houses and pulp and 
paper mills, the latter being decidedly busier. 
Considerable gains were recorded in Quebec 
and Ontario, while minor improvement was 
also registered in the Prairie Provinces. Cur- 
tailment had been indicated at the beginning 
of October a year ago, but the index number 
was then higher. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed a decrease on October 1, 1931, 
repeating the movement recorded on the same 
date in the last few years, during which the 
level of employment has been decidedly 
higher. Data were compiled from 42 firms 
with 12,035 employees, as against 12,200 in 
their last report. The curtailment took place 
almost entirely in Quebec, while the tendency 
was upward in Ontario. 


Textile Products—Garment and personal 
furnishing, woollen, hosiery and knitting, head- 
wear and some other branches of the textile 
industry reported increased activity, while 
cotton mills released employees; 803 manu- 
facturers enlarged their payrolls from 78,406 
workers at the beginning of September, to 
80,647 on the date under review. Quebec and 
Ontario recorded the bulk of this expansion, 
but improvement was also shown in the other 
provinces, Smaller gains had been noted at 
the beginning of October last year, but the 
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index was then above its level of October 1, 
1931. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 
was a falling-off in employment in these in- 
dustries on the date under review, according 
to the 147 establishments furnishing statistics, 
which employed 14,3825 workers, or 912 less 
than on September 1. Employment was in 
smaller volume than in the autumn of 1930, 
when improvement had been shown. Firms in 
Quebee and Ontario registered most of the 
loss. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Seasonal 
contractions were indicated in building ma- 
terial plants, in which activity was less than 
on October 1, 1930. The forces of the 169 co- 
operating employers declined by 145 persons to 
11,110 at the beginning of October. The larg- 
est reductions took place in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces. 


Electric Current. —There was a slight de- 
crease in electric current plants at the be- 
ginning of October, when 94 establishments 
reported 16,150 workers, compared with 16,233 
on September 1, A similar decline was in- 
dicated on the corresponding date last year, 
when the index number stood at 133-6, com- 
pared with 132-4 on October 1, 1931. 


Electrical Appliances—Further additions to 
staffs were made in electrical apparatus works, 
79 of which had 14,945 employees, or 171 more 
than in their last report, This gain was larger 
than that noted on October 1, 1930, when the 
index number was many points higher. There 
were losses in Quebec, but greater increases 
in Ontario. 


Iron and Steel Products—The heating appli- 
ance, sheet metal and automobile divisions of 
the iron and steel group registered increases 
in employment, while there were very pro- 
nounced reductions in railway car shops, and 
losses on a smaller scale in rolling mills, 
shipbuilding, structural iron and steel and 
other branches. Statements were received 
from 735 manufacturers, whose payrolls aggre- 
gated 92,846 persons, as compared with 103,352 
in the preceding month. Employment gen- 
erally declined, but the largest recessions were 
in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. Much 
less extensive curtailment had been indicated 
at the beginning of October last year, when 
employment was in considerably greater 
volume. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The smelt- 
ing and refining and base metal divisions of 
this group reported declines. A combined 
working force of 15,705 persons was reported 
by the 124 co-operating employers, who had 
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16,594 employees at the beginning of Septem- 
ber. The index was much lower than in the 
autumn of 1930. Practically all the reduction 
on October 1, 1931, occurred in Ontario. 


Logging 


Statements were tabulated from 220 logg- 
ing companies, whose staffs were enlarged by 
3,189 workers to 11,443 on the date under re- 
view. This advance was on a smaller scale 
than in the early autumn of 1930, when the 
index was much higher; in fact, employment 
on October 1, 1931, was in smaller volume 
than in the autumn of any other year since 
1921. Camps in Quebec absorbed most of the 
extra men reported on October 1, 1981. 

Mining 

Coal-Mining—There was a large increase in 
coal mines, in which employment was not so 
brisk as on October 1, 1930, despite the fact 
that the improvement then reported was less 
pronounced, Returns were received from 80 
operators employing 26,014 persons, as com- 
pared with 24,220 in their last report. The 


gains were indicated mainly in the Prairie coal 
fields. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in this group 
showed a falling-off on October 1; 62 employ- 
ers reported 16,104 workers, or 431 less than at 
the beginning of September. Ontario regis- 
tered the bulk of the curtailment. Advances 
had been noted on the corresponding date last 
year, when the index number was a few points 
higher. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Reduced activity was reported in this group, 
in which statistics were received from 77 firms 
employing 6,350 persons, or 223 less than on 
September 1. There were slight declines in 
all except the Prairie Provinces, which show- 
ed no general change in this group. The in- 
dex was decidedly lower than on October 1, 
1930, although greater losses were then indi- 
cated. 

Communications 


There was a falling-off in employment in 
communications, in which the companies and 
branches furnishing data reported 27,034 em- 
ployees, as compared with 27,458 on Septem- 
ber 1. The index was lower than in the 
autumn of 1930. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage. — 
A minor decrease was indicated in local trans- 
portation, 141 persons being released from the 
forces of the 160 co-operating firms, who re- 
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ported 24,521 on their payrolls. Employment 
in this industry was not quite so brisk as 
on October 1 of last year. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 101 employers in the steam railway 
operation group, whose payrolls declined from 
71,455 on September 1, to 70,975 at the begin- 
ning of October. A slightly larger loss had 
been indicated on the same date of last year, 
but the index was then higher, There were 
reductions on the date under review in all 
except the Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—General contrac- 
tions were registered in the water transporta- 
tion group, in which 86 companies employed 
15,150 workers; this was a loss of 2,335 com- 
pared with their payrolls in the preceding 
month. An improvement had been noted on 
October 1 of last year, when the index was 
higher than on the date under review. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—There was another decline in em- 
ployment in building, 1,887 persons being let 
out from the forces of the 717 co-operating 
contractors. They had 44,371 employees; this 
number was smaller than that reported at the 
beginning of October a year ago, when a slight 
increase had been indicated. In the Maritime 
Provinces there was further improvement, 
while the trend was unfavourable in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Western Provinces, 


Highways—Largely owing to unemployment 
relief works, employment in this group in- 
creased in all provinces except Quebec, where 
the cessation of special works undertaken in 
the preceding month caused a considerable 
reduction, This offset the gains elsewhere 
indicated, and resulted in a decrease in the 
highway construction group as a whole. State- 
ments were tabulated from 360 employers, 
whose staffs, standing at 106,589, were smaller 
by 7,568 workers than on September 1. The 


number of persons employed in the group was 
very much greater than in any other autumn 
on record, 


Railways—Reductions in employment were 
reported on railway construction, especially in 
the Prairie Provinces. The forces of the 47 
companies and divisional superintendents fur- 
nishing returns declined from 38,694 at the 
beginning of September, to 34,479 on the date 
under review. This shrinkage was more ex- 
tensive than that registered on October 1, 1930, 
when the level of employment was higher. 


Services 


The closing of summer hotels, together with 
losses in laundries and dry cleaning establish- 
ments, accounted for a decrease of 1,579 per- 
sons in the staffs of the 287 firms in this group 
whose returns were received, and who em- 
ployed 23,328 on October 1. The declines in- 
dicated on the same date last year involved 
a smaller number of workers, and employment 
was then more active. 


Trade 


Retail trade showed a small increase in 
personnel, while wholesale houses reported 
little general change; 830 trading establish- 
ments reported 86,114 employees, compared 
with 85,926 in the preceding month. The in- 
dex stood at 120-8, compared with 127-9 on 
October 1, 1930. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “ Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry, is of the 
total number of employees reported in Can- 
ada by the firms making returns on the date 
under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of September, 1931 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
in work other than their own trades, or who 
are idle because of illness, are not considered 
as unemployed, while unions involved in in- 
dustrial disputes are excluded from these tabu- 
lations. As a number of unions making re- 
turns varies from month to month, with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 


figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

Partly due to the usual slowing up of ac- 
tivity with the autumn season, and more par- 
ticularly to the employment losses sustained 
in the iron and steel trades consequent upon 
the closing of a number of railway car shops, 
the unemployment volume among local trade 
unions at the close of September exceeded 
by over 2 per cent that registered in August. 
The September situation was based upon the 
returns tabulated by the Department of La- 
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bour from a total of 1,841 local unions, em- 
bracing 193,849 members, 35,048 or a percent- 
age of 18.1 of whom were without work on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with 
15.8 per cent in August. Quebec unions were 
most seriously affected by shutdowns, the 
Angus shops in Montreal being closed toward 
the end of September for an indefinite period, 
while in other car shops the members were 
working at greatly reduced time. In On- 
tario, Manitoba and British Columbia also 
employment recessions were recorded, due to 
ear shop closings. The Alberta situation as 
a whole, however, was substantially better 
than in August, due to improvement in the 


A separate record is kept each month of 
unemployment in the largest city in each pro- 
vince, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Especially noteworthy were the losses 
in employment reported from Montreal during 
September where car shop closings were largely 
responsible for this reduction. In Winnipeg, 
Vancouver and Toronto also recessions on 
a smaller scale were noted, and in Edmonton 
and Halifax employment eased off slightly. 
On the other hand, Regina and Saint John 
unions reported minor improvement in con- 
ditions. In all cities used for this comparison, 
a lower level of activity was shown from Sep- 
tember last year, Montreal, Toronto, Winni- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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coal mining industry as it was reported the 
mines were opening up a bit, though full 
time work was not yet assured. In Nova 
Scotia slight gains in activity were recorded, 
the coal mines and building trades reporting 
some employment expansion. The New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan situation was 
less favourable than in August, the decline 
in the latter province being but nominal. Im- 
portant losses in activity, among local trade 
unions were recorded as compared with Sep- 
tember last year when 9.4 per cent of the 
members registered were idle, conditions for 
Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba union mem- 
bers being decidedly less active during the 
month reviewed, while noteworthy recessions 
were apparent among New Brunswick, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
unions, and employment for Nova Scotia work- 
ers declined moderately. 
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peg, Vancouver and Regina unions especially 
reporting large increases in slackness. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the unemployment trend by 
months from January, 1925, to date. Con- 
trary to the downward projection of the curve 
shown during July and August, the course fol- 
lower in September was upward, indicative 
of a moderate increase in idleness over the 
previous two months. Unemployment as 
represented by the curve appeared in much. 
larger proportions than in September a year 
ago, the curve resting at a point considerably 
above that of September, 1930. 

The manufacturing industries during Sep- 
tember reported a substantial falling off in 
activity from the previous month, the con- 
tractions being largely confined to the iron 
and steel trades where the cessation or partial 
suspension of operations in railway car shops 
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was the deciding factor in the adverse situa- 
tien reported. Large increases in slackness 
were registered also by bakers and confection- 
ers, metal polishers, hat and cap, fur and 
glass workers, and general labourers, which, 
however, involved much fewer workers than 
in the iron and steel trades. -Among leather 
workers, in addition, declines on a much 
smaller scale were noted, and employment 
for pulp and paper makers fand printing 
tradesmen was less favourable, though the 
changes were slight. On the other hand, 
wood workers recorded a much better situa- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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tion than in August, and improvement in con- 
ditions was shown by textile and garment 
workers and by cigar makers. For Septem- 
ber returns were received from 494 unions in 
the manufacturing industries with 56,489 mem- 
bers, 11,295 or a percentage of 20.0 of whom 
were without employment on the last day of 
the month, in contrast with percentages of 
14.0 in the previous month and 8.7 in Sep- 
tember, 1930. In the majority of trades a 
lower level of activity was maintained during 
September than in the corresponding month 
last year, unemployment in the iron and steel 
trades, as in the previous comparison, being 
chiefly responsible for this retrogressive em- 
ployment movement, with contributing re- 
ductions of lesser degree among garment work- 
ers, pulp and paper makers, and printing 
tradesmen. Leather and textile workers, and 
general labourers, however, reported im- 
provement in the employmentt volume from 
September last year. 

Coal miners registered a considerably bet- 
ter situation in September than in the preced- 
ing month, the Alberta mines particularly ab- 
sorbing a much greater number of workers, 
though in Nova Scotia and British Columbia, 
the situation also showed some improvement. 
Part-time work, however, was in evidence to 
a noteworthy degree in both the eastern and 
western coal fields. Reports were tabulated 
for September from 52 unions of coal miners, 
covering a membership of 18,829 persons, 6.2 
per cent of whom were idle on the last day of 
the month in contrast with 17.5 per cent in 
August. Compared with the situation in Sep- 
tember last year when 3.0 per cent of the 
members reported were unemployed Alberta 
unions showed the most extensive employ- 
ment curtailment during the month reviewed, 
while in Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
slight declines in activity only were registered. 

The seasonal lull in employment conditions 
was in evidence in the building and construc- 
tion trades during September, which together 
with the depression which has extended over 
a considerable period in these trades caused a 
substantial unemployment percentage at the 
close of the month which was 6 points in 
excess of that registered in August. Unem- 
ployment figures were compiled at the close of 
September from reports received from 255 
unions of building tradesmen, with 25,597 
members, 12,165, or 47.5 per cent of whom 
were idle on the last day of the month. con- 
trasted with 41.5 per cent in August. Brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, and carpenters 
and joiners, who together formed a large share 
of the workers engaged in the building trades 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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showed reductions involving the greatest num- 
ber of workers. Among painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers also very quiet conditions prevailed, 
and employment for plumbers and steamfit- 
ters, and electrical workers was also retarded. 
Hod carriers and building labourers indicated 
an unchanged situation from August. Bridge 
and structural iron workers reported a note- 
worthy unemployment drop from August, 
though conditions were still very slack, and 
the level of activity for granite and stone- 
cutters tended slightly upward. Marked de- 
pression was shown in the building trades 
from September a year ago when 27.9 per 
cent of the members reported were unemploy- 
ed, all tradesmen sharing quite substantially 
in this adverse employment movement. 
From unions in the transportation industries 
787 reports were tabulated during September, 
embracing a membership of 67,637 persons, 
8,115 or 12-0 per cent of whom were idle on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with 
percentages of 9-5 in August and 5:4 in 
September last year. All tradesmen partici- 
pated in the unemployment increase shown 
from August, steam railway employees, whose 
returns constituted over 81 per cent of the 
entire group membership reported, indicating 
the most noteworthy curtailment of activity, 
though employment for navigation workers 
also showed a considerable drop. Among 
street and electric railway employees, and 
teamsters and chauffeurs the tendency was 
toward lessened activity, though the changes 
were but nominal. Contractions of activity 
were noted in all divisions of the transporta- 
tion industries from September a year ago, 
steam railway employees, as in the previous 
comparison, suffering the greatest employment 
losses, though declines of noteworthy propor- 
tions were reported also by navigation workers, 
_ The 5 unions of retail clerks from which 
returns were tabulated during September, with 
a total membership of 1,250 persons, reported 
3-6 per cent of their members idle on the last 
day of the month compared with 2:5 per cent 
of inactivity in August and with a fully en- 
gaged situation in September last year, 


Civic employees with 71 unions reporting 
7,661 members in September, indicated 0-3 
per cent of their members idle on the last 
day of the month, compared with 0-1 per cent 
of unemployment in August and 0-7 per cent 
in September, 1930. 
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A slight unemployment gain was recorded 
in the miscellaneous group of trades during 
September from the previous month, the 126 
unions from which reports were tabulated 
with 5,847 members showing an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 20:2 in contrast with 18-9 
per cent in August. The contractions of activ- 
ity from August were confined chiefly to 
stationary engineers and firemen, the tendency 
among barbers being also unfavourable though 
the change was very slight. Theatre and stage 
employees, unclassified workers and hotel and 
restaurant employees, however, reported some 
improvement in the employment volume 
available. Noteworthy reductions in activity 
were registered in the miscellaneous group of 
trades from September last year when 12-0 
per cert of idleness was recorded, unclassified 
workers alone reporting a substantially im- 
proved situation. On the other hand, much 
slacker conditions prevailed for stationary 
engineers and firemen than in September last 
year, and pronounced employment recessions 
were apparent among hotel and restaurant 
employees. Curtaitment of activity, on a 
much smaller scale, was recorded by theatre 
and stage employees and barbers, 

The trend of activity for fishermen during 
September was slightly upward from August, 
as manifest by the returns received from 3 
associations, with a membership total of 1,255 
persons. Of these 75, or a percentage of 6-0, 
were idle on the last day of the month, in 
contrast with 7-7 per cent in August. The 
situation, however, was less favourable than 
in September a year ago when 1-5 per cent 
of the members reported were unemployed. 

Noteworthy improvement from August con- 
ditions was reported during September by 
lumber workers and loggers, the 5 unions from 
which returns were tabulated with 895 mem- 
bers indicating an unemployment percentage 
of 24-6 in contrast with 37-8 per cent of idle- 
ness in August. Unemployment for these 
workers was, however, in greater volume than 
in September, 1930, when 17-2 per cent of the 
members reported were without work, 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for September of each year from 
1919 to 1928 inclusive, and for each month 
from January, 1929, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for September, 1931 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of September, 1931, showed 
a gain in the average daily placements over 
those of the preceding period and also over 
last year’s, registering an increase of nearly 63 
per cent in the former and of 20 per cent in 
the latter comparison. An outstanding gain 
in placements over those of last month took 
place in construction and maintenance, where 
numerous men had been provided with work 
on the highways. Much smaller gains were 
recorded in all other industrial divisions, ex- 
cept logging and transportation, but these only 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


of the Service throughout Canada, compila- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen that the curve of vacancies and of place- 
ments in relation to applications took a sharp 
upward course during the first half of Sep- 
tember and continued a moderated upward 
trend during the latter half of the month un- 
der review, the curve of vacancies attaining 
a level, at the end of the period, about seven 
points below that of September, 1930, and the 
curve of placements five points below that re- 
corded at the close of the corresponding month 
last year. The ratio of vacancies to each one 
hundred applications was 50:3 during the first 
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slightly contributed to the net increase shown. 
The declines in logging and transportation 
were nominal only. Although decreased place- 
ments in all groups, except construction and 
Maintenance and mining, were reported in 
comparison with September, 1930, the gain in 
the former section, due to highway relief work 
sponsored by the Government, more than off- 
set all declines recorded, of which those in 
farming, services and logging were the largest. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1929, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered at the offices 


half and 52-0 during the second half of Sep- 
tember, 1931, in contrast with the ratios of 
67:2 and 58-5 during the corresponding periods 
of 1930. The ratios of placements to each one 
hundred applications during the periods un- 
der review were 47:4 and 50-7 as compared 
with 62:1 and 55-5 during the corresponding 
month of 1930. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during September, 
1931, was 1,669, as compared with 1,032 during 
the preceding month and with 1,427 in Sep- 
tember a year ago. 
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The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 3,259, 
in comparison with 2,746 in August, 1931, and 
with 2,270 during September last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Sep- 
tember, 1931, was 1,604, of which 797 were 
in regular employment and 807 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
the total daily average of 987 during the pre- 
ceding month, Placements in September a 
year ago averaged 1,335 daily, consisting of 
844 placements in regular and 491 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of September, 1931, the 
offices of the Service referred 42,092 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 40,077 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 19,924 of which 15,648 were 
for men and 4,281 for women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 20,153. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 32,931 for men and 8,792 for women, a 
total of 41,723, while applications for work 
totalled 81,453, of which 67,518 were for men 
and 13,935 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921, to date:— 





Placements 
Year Sn ee ee 
Regular Casual Totals 
280,518 75, 238 355,756 
297, 827 95,695 393, 522 
347, 165 115,387 462,552 
247,425 118, 707 866, 132 
306, 804 106,021 412,825 
800, 226 109,929 410,155 
302,723 112,046 414,769 
334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
260,747 137,620 398, 367 
187, 872 180, 807 368,679 
115,450 221,196 336, 646 





Nova Scotia 


During the month of September, 1931, posi- 
tions offered through employment offices in 
Nova Scotia were nearly 31 per cent higher 
than in the preceding month, and about 36 
per cent above the corresponding month last 
year. There was a gain of 30 per cent in 
placements when compared with August, and 
of over 43 per cent in comparison with Sep- 
tember, 1930. The increase in placements 
over September last year was entirely due to 
gains in the highway division of construction 
and maintenance, representing unemployment 
relief work, as all other groups showed de- 
clines. None of the reductions, however, were 


large. Nearly all the placements effected were 
in construction and maintenance with 413, 
amd services with 388. Regular employment 
was found for 390 men and 71 women. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decline of nearly 31 per cent 
in the demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during September, when compared 
with the preceding month and of nearly 23 
per cent less in comparison with the corres- 
ponding month last year. Placements were 
nearly 32 per cent less than in August and 
nearly 22 per cent below September, 1930. 
All industrial divisions participated in the de- 
clines in placements from September last year, 
but services was the only group to show any 
appreciable reduction. There were 55 place- 
ments under consfruction and maintenance 
and 455 in services. Regular employment was 
found for 50 men and 72 women during the 
month. . 


QUEPEC 


During September, employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec received orders for 11 
per cent less workers than in the preceding» 
month and 21 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month last year. There was a 
decline also in placements of over 11 per 
cent when compared with August and of 
nearly 19 per cent in comparison with Sep- 
tember, 1930. This reduction in placements 
from September last year was due to losses 
under logging and construction and main- 
tenance, which declines were offset in part by 
gains in services and trade. The changes in 
other groups were nominal only. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 81; logging, 234; farming, 46; con- 
struction and maintenance, 137; trade, 91; and 
services, 892, of which 748 were of household 
workers. During the month 626 men and 723 
women were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at employment offices in Onta- 
rio during September called for 82 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month 
and 41 per cent more tham during the corres- 
ponding month last year. There was an in- 
crease of over 85 per cent in placements whe.: 
compared with August, and of over 44 per 
cent In comparison with September, 1930. The 
large increase in placements over September 
last year was entirely due to work provided 
in relief of unemployment on highway con- 
struction, as the only other groups to show 


gains were farming and mining, and in them 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1931 










Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Reported] Unfilled | ‘fgfoq_ | Referred|__TINC*’ _| invea 
period period ie ot vacancies| Regular | Casual pend 
: ee | een, Re | OS ee 
- 

Me Nova Scotis.......2..--..cs0escceeees 882 47 | 1,070 892 461 378 | 1,028 
- Reo Dee racteie eiaiste nie ele accieits io lereruiniarars er 2 4607 256 35 221 667 
= WV GelASPOW cic ccteaclcle cis Shiiticide ves 19 116 134 37 44 190 
YVONNE Yk ee sna aaanice aes cemint oe 502 0 487 502 389 113 171 
EVO WW) BTURS WICK on... soceccsiclanocieclosis 561 10 684 549 122 427 1,049 
GBa there ch cscs cores te new wateenee ss 80 5 140 78 28 50 476 
} Mi onetonics sats cnucarde cdelec ones mes atus 208 4 202 198 42 156 105 
. aint JOHN cate cle welaia'e ce ears 273 1 842 273 52 221 468 
sree: fe ie c ete * pots Tae Se aed 4,666 
y 1 24 
IWS... ee 233 0 475 249 249 0 119 
) Soe Sbvcaceuseecsiovacesncsmcas aw me 5, oad 688 487 52 3,764 
RESO ccc eis cide White nidwanin= wenn os 26 4 1,20 991 361 88 544 
UO Mecca cenccc erica naecisecs sisiec oc ee 9 0 4 13 13 0 7 
Sherbrooke Ueacdete ccdeeees.s ee as 125 iZ 340 156 134 1 117 


Three Rivers 99 49 8 91 2 
Ontario. ............2.- 22sec eee e ees $25 573 34,539 vein ae sree 46,322 
9 


Hamilton...........- 29 1,729 684 200 427 5,462 


London............2seeeeeeeceeeees 31 1,509 583 229 391 2,353 
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Oshawa 0 985 923 56 867 482 
Ottawa.. 62 2,779 952 385 325 3,931 
Pembroke... 2 184 75 109 643 
Peterborough 7 209 155 101 52 212 
Port Arthur.. 0 582 235 218 17 3,906 
St Catharines. 2 371 259 146 113 2,139 
Bia DHOmaS weasbstisis cisiesiee's spss « sts 8 269 134 42 92 634 
SOTO A ea sip aivioiets olerehieeivin.s 2 3: 0 444 268 92 176 638 
Sault Ste. Marie 2 508 155 102 38 240 
Stratford 0 274 266 198 68 870 
Sudbury 0 572 96 73 23 1,565 
Timmins 0 242 120 85 35 414 
TOronto.......+eeeeeecreeeececceees 319 14,928 8,286 1, 267 6,480 8,143 
IWIRGSOT os eeiaels ielesesisine sist vicieveraieis's 1 1,259 691 423 268 4,333 
WEATIEOW Ae tone wise ce ccblee « ceictateia deiaraee 24 9,829 3,589 1,281 25232 12, 747 
Brandon 15 1,577 442 150 292 1,140 
Dauphin : 0 165 31 23 8 123 
Portage la Pr GATIONS Sees eee a 2 120 0 120 120 120 0 
IWAN DGG asec bpieccles csinceis dn 2,955 9 7,958 \ 2,996 988 1,932 11,484 
Saskatchewan 3,951 135 4,975 3,670 2,491 1,177 5,731, 
WISTS VAN ats sielteiae s/<'demla'e vine cals otice ele 124 4 84 110 18 92 202° 
OULD sede = vc ose selene geo pipe ea elias a: 279 0 279 279 279 0 0 
INGORE SEW cock tircine cemetes veo aces 888 25 799 803 440 361 1,198 
Ricalisabtlotordicsmpise «iaa)cleis's piacere crestor 199 30 194 177 157 20 29 
Prince SNEWOEE shasta ieceiiosiess Bon nolpca 5.6 30 808 250 11 533 226 180 46] . 512 
529 42 879 492 331 161 2,138 
773 0 1,126 692 593 99 1,013 
403 i‘ 447 395 352 43 331 
338 13 414 327 50 277 161 
168 3 220 169 91 147 
5,720 19 8,455 5,788 4,247 1,532 9,800 
@algaryacasice wees de cecoaenen st sols 1,925 6 3,941 1,918 1,844 74 5,406 
PO ramibeller jac se ociem o,ae opielots ooleteis or 606 2 608 597 411 186 501 
MERIT DACOWs oce asiicisloa ces a osiecivie ss six's 2,341 6 2,536 2,426 1,786 631 3,002 
Lethbridge...... 427 5 905 424 120 304 565 
Medicine Hat 421 0 465 423 86 337 326 
British Columbia...............-.++- 6,475 92 13,647 6,480 4,653 1,657 11,959 
WTAnbroo leis ocivss isis ceieieis 81s cisainiele'sies 576 1 659 576 550 6 142 
AcirsKlOODS Neraere craeisten alsislabisieloroisioeie: <7 696 3 814 698 689 4 99 
Kelowna...... Srercaitee ce eeisic's Viele eee 35 0 134 35 35 0 0 
IN RHALING y, siciars sioisis\eielolsicleisiale cieleinise ve 554 1 306 553 427 126 277 
Di BISGMUn ane nacedcaisie ests ome ole diprink 343 1 405 345 345 0 716 
New Westminster 353 1 595 352 343 9 683 
Penticton...... 292 9 360 284 223 67 527 
Prince George 491 6 655 474 474 0 225 
Prince Rupert 90 0 280 92 83 9 615 
Revelstoke 92 2 185 89 39 50 61 
Vancouver. 1,313 44 6,969 1,365 1,002 242 6,719 
Vernon..... 23 366 115 104 11 32 
WiCtOTIB auc ocieccies 1,502 1 1,919 1,502 339 1,163 1,863 
All Offices....... 41,723 994 81,453 42,092 19,924 20,153 93,302 
Men..... ate ciataercieaoelesia cterste BbOCouNe 32,931 303 67,518 32,637 15, 643 16,900 83,713 
WOME... cccccccccsccccncssecsiasses 8,792 691 13,935 9,455 4,281 3,253 9,589 


* 77 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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the increase was quite small. There was a 
large reduction in placements in services, with 
smaller declines in logging, mamufacturing and 
transportation, in the order mentioned. These 
losses, however, represented only about 20 
per cent of the gain under construction and 
maintenance alone. 
divisions included: manufacturing, 1,171; log- 
ging, 122; farming, 1,378; transportation, 96; 
construction and maintenance, 10,341; trade, 
387; and services, 4,300, of which 2,446 were 
of household workers. There were 3,245 men 
and 2.075 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices m 
Manitoba during September were nearly 16 
per cent less than in the preceding month, 
and over 3 per cent fewer than in the corres- 
ponding month last year. Placements also 
were over 16 per cent less than in August 
and nearly 6 per cent below September, 1930. 
That the decline in placements in comparison 
with September last year was small was due 
to work provided on highway and sewer con- 
struction in relief of unemployment, as there 
were fewer placements in all groups except 
construction and maintenance, under which 
this work is classified. Of the reductions, 
those in farming and services were the most 
noteworthy, and equalled the gain under con- 
struction and maintenance. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: farming, 762; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,590; trade, 62; 
amd services. 1,057. of which 870 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 881 men and 400 
women placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a gain of 56 per cent in the num- 
ber of workers required through employment 
offices in Saskatchewan during September, 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
a decline of nearly 29 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements also were nearly 52 per cent above 
August, but were over 20 per cent less than in 
September, 1930. All industrial divisions, ex- 
cept construction and maintenance and min- 
ing, participated in the declines in placements 
from September last year, those in farming be- 
ing the most pronounced. The gain under 
construction and maintenance was due to 
highway construction undertaken in relief of 
unemployment. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing 57; farming, 
1,530; transportation, 44; construction and 
maintenance, 1,266; trade, 47; and services, 


Placements by industrial ° 


703, of which 473 were of household workers. 
Positions in regular employment were secured 
for 2,171 men and 320 women. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during September, were 75 per cent 
better than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 15 per cent less favourable than during 
the corresponding month last year. There was 
a gain also in placements of over 77 per cent 
when compared with August, but a decline of 
14 per cent in comparison with September, 
1930. As in Saskatchewan, a large reduction 
in farm placements accounted for the decline 
from September last year, although there 
were fewer placements in all divisions except 
construction and maintenance and mining. 
Relief work on highway construction was 
responsible for the gain under construction 
and maintenance. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 48; farm- 
ing, 2,772; mining, 282; construction and main- 
tenance, 1,985; trade, 39; and services, 626, 
of which 469 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
3,909 of men and 338 of women. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


During the month of September, positions 
offered through British Columbia offices were 
over 114 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month and nearly 126 per cent above the cor- 
responding month last year. Placements also 
were nearly 112 per cent above August and 
about 126 per cent in excess of September, 
1930. The substantial gain in placements over 
September last year was due to highway con- 
struction provided in relief of unemployment, 
as all groups except construction and main- 
tenance showed declines. Of the latter those 
in manufacturing, services, and farming were 
the largest. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 74; farming, 115; 
construction and maintenance, 5,863; and ser- 
vices, 701, of which 423 were of household 
workers. During the month 4,371 men and 
282 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of September, 1931, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 19,924 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 7,628 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the im- 
mediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 534 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
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transportation rate, 481 travelling to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 53 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile, 
with a minimum fare of four dollars, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide ap- 
plicants at the Employment Service who may 
wish to proceed to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

Certificates issued in Quebec during Septem- 
ber numbered 16, these being granted at the 
Hull office to 15 bushmen going to Pembroke 
and to one bridge builder journeying to 
Toronto. 

The movement of labour from Ontario 
centres during September was entirely to 
provincial situations and comprised the trans- 
fer of 95 workers. Of these 68 travelled from 
Port Arthur, including 2 carpenters proceeding 
to Timmins and 62 bushworkers and 4 miners 
to points within the territory covered by the 
Port Arthur office. Destined to the Timmins 
zone also were 3 miners sent from Cobalt, one 

’ steamfitter from Niagara Falls, 3 building con- 
struction workers, 5 power construction labour- 
ers, 2 bridge builders and one carpenter from 
Pembroke. The remaining transfers were 
effected by the Sudbury office, which de- 
spatched one hoist compressor man to Sault 
Ste. Marie and 8 bushmen, one teamster, one 
cookee, and one stonemason to points within 
its own zone. 

Workers taking advantage of the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate in 
Manitoba during September were 52 in num- 
ber, 44 of whom went to provincial employ- 
ment and 8 to centres in other provinces. All 
of these travelled on certificates issued at Win- 
nipeg. Within the province 2 hotel workers 
were conveyed to Brandon, one waitress to 
Dauphin, and 39 farm hands, one farm domes- 
tic, and one fisherman to points within the 
Winnipeg zone. The inter-provincial move- 
ment included one farm hand, one upholsterer, 
one boatman and one town domestic going to 
Port Arthur, 3 farm hands to Regina and one 
farm hand to Yorkton. 

Reduced rate certificates were granted by 
Saskatchewan offices during September to 47 
persons, all of whom went to provincial points. 
Included in these and travelling from Regina 
were 4 farm hands and one highway construc- 
tion worker proceeding to Moose Jaw, 2 car- 
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penters, one housekeeper and one teacher to 
Swift Current, one highway construction cook 
to Estevan, one farm hand and one house- 
keeper to Prince Albert and 10 miners, 2 teach- 
ers and one farm hand to points within the 
Regina zone. From Moose Jaw 2 domestics 
were transferred to Saskatoon and 6 farm hands 
to employment in the district covered by the 
Moose Jaw office. The Yorkton office was 
instrumental in the transfer of one farm boy 
to the Regina zone. The balance of this 
provincial movement was from Saskatoon, 
from which point 10 farm hands and 3 farm 
domestics were despatched to employment 
within the Saskatoon zone. 

By the offices in Alberta during September 
302 persons were transferred at the special’ 
rate, 273 within the province and 29 to points 
outside. The latter were farm hands travelling 
from Edmonton to Saskatchewan rural points. 
Included in the provincial transfers from Ed- 
monton were one highway construction fore- 
man and 1 miner going to Drumheller and 
234 farm hands, 4 farm domestics, 13 highway 
construction workers, 5 mine workers, 4 rail- 
road construction workers, 2 labourers, one 
boat builder, one timekeeper, one hotel 
waitress and one maid to employment at 
various points within the Edmonton zone. In 
addition, Calgary shipped 2 farm hands and 
one cook within its own zone and one farm 
hand and one cafe waitress to Drumheller. 

All certificates granted in British Columbia 
during September were to provincial points 
and numbered 22. Receiving certificates at 
Vancouver 2 cooks were conveyed to Revel- 
stoke, one miner to Kamloops, one baker to 
Penticton and 7 carpenters and 2 cooks to 
employment in the Vancouver zone. To 
points within its own zone Prince George 
transferred 6 highway construction workers, 
this zone also being the destination of 2 tie 
makers travelling from Prince Rupert. In ad- 
ditiot’ Penticton received one construction 
cook shipped from Nelson, 

Of the 534 workers who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during September, 148 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 372 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 9 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, 3 by the Timiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, and 2 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During September, 1931 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 61 cities during September stood at $10,- 
322,414; this was an increase of $2,098,340, or 
25.5 per cent, as compared with the total of 
$8,224,074 in August, 1931, but a decline of 
$770,606, or 7 per cent, in comparison with the 


aggregate of $11,093,020 recorded in Septem- 
ber last year. The cumulative total for the 
first nine months of this year ($86,898,267), 
was lower than in 1930 and other years of the 
record; in considering these data, it should, 
however, be noted that there has also been 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 
Deen — — 

























Cities September,| August, September, 

1931 1931 1930 

$ $ $ 

Prince Ed. Island..]............ Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 179, 207 326,365 192,862 
Telia xaieriettayelctelei« 172,512 274, 865 186, 632 
New Glasgow. eS 1,275 350 4,130 
*Sydney 5,420 51,150 2,100 
New Brunswic 841, 469 170,670 52,330 

Fredericton 15,890 43,950 Nil 
*Moncton.. 81,900 32,335 15,755 
*Saint John se 743, 679 94,385 36,575 
Quebeere rence: 4,494,401 2,540, 638 2,980,157 

*Montreal—*Majison- 

MEUVO dechieeetiea: 3,374,719] 2,092,943] 2,550,667 
M@uebeChs cteeniscesiees 1,053, 702 251,960 229,461 
Shawinigan Falls... 3,675 8,760 17,720 
*Sherbrooke 24,100 85,400 75,150 
*Three Rivers 16,755 28,025 4,885 
*Westmount 21,450 73,550 102,274 
Ontario.............- 3,601,595] 3,473,709] 3,870,338 
Belleville........... 8, 650 9, 600 5,175 
*Brantford..... wet 29,048 6,912 53,771 
@hatham)...ccccee 925 8,500 19,916 
*Fort William....... |: 21,850 10,250 66,950 
Galt Fae senre saeeisicrerse 77,525 19,070 20,398 
*Guelph...... 19, 135 19,458 27,880 
*Hamilton 226,600 253,500 364, 400 
*Kingston 30,399 28,810 83,123 
*Kitchener 40,535 56, 935 116,563 
THON GON Geert citoicierte 122,520 236,950 116, 955 
Niagara Falls....... 1,42 6,487 37, 680 
Oshawateecesagece ct 16,585 20,505 8,125 
FOttawserec 74,015 165, 655 156,195 
Owen Sound 6,450 5,00! 30,500 
*Peterborough....... 8,555 20,338 102,605 
*Port Arthur....... y, 79,870 17,761 22,535 
*Sitrationdonscescieecte 31,915 6, 649 15,762 
*St. Catharines...... 35,950 32,440 30,078 
St: homas.assenrcds 2,205 1,790 19,135 


a very decided decline in wholesale costs of 
building materials, the Bureau’s index (1926 
=100) having fallen from 155.3 in the first 
three quarters of 1920, to 83.8 in the first nine 
months of the current year. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for September, showing that they had issued 
800 permits for dwellings estimated to cost 
approximately $3,200,000, and nearly 2,000 per- 
mits for other buildings valued at over $5,- 
900,000. In addition, Brantford, Galt and 
‘Lethbridge reported the authorization of en- 
gineering projects valued at $22,356, $53,000 
and $75,000, respectively. During August, au- 
thority was granted for the erection of about 
1,000 dwellings and 2,000 other buildings, 
estimated in each class to cost approximately 
$3,900,000. 


New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario re- 
ported increases in the estimated value of 
building as compared with August, 1931, that 
of $1,953,763, or 76.9 per cent in Quebec being 
most pronounced. Of the declines in the re- 
maining provinces, that of $248,016 or 42.7 
per cent in Alberta was greatest. 


As compared with September, 1930, there 
were gains of $789,139 and $1,514,244 in New 













Cities September,| August, | September, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
Sarnia eecteniece ales 13,308 11,503 40, 647 
Sault Ste. Marie... 21,380 201,345 54,125 
PTOLONGO psites eens 2,179,430 1,834, 752 1,854,398 
York and East 
York Townships. 483,030 460,777 454,772 
Wollandeetes.e.- ries 48,58 12,990 42,050 
SWandsorens caer sais 4,370 11, 235 103, 625 
East Windsor..... (50 2,100 25,423 
Riverside........- 1,200 3, 280 11,120 
Sandwich......... 625 3,150 6, 200 
Walkerville ; 5,000 Nil 16,000 
Woodstock. 9,768 5, 967 14, 237 
Manitoba.. 204, 752 253,582 689,425 
*Brandon..... nes 7,152 3, 752 15,725 
St. Boniface........- 5,200 21,680 5,650 
*Winnipeg...........- 192,400 228,150 668,050 
Saskatchewan....... 152,920 177,780 839,131 
*Moose Jaw.........- 18, 900 2,610 48, 638 
*Regina....... 39,525 64,095 314, 788 
*Saskw COO cc <cresnre 94,495 111,075 475,705 
Alberta........2...005 332, 888 580,904 1,129,112 
*Calgary...... 141, 184 203,154 918,332 
*Hdmonton.......... 99,970 342,840 178,450 
Lethbridge 90,144 14,520 9,530 
Medicine Hat....... 1,590 20,390 22,800 
British Columbia.... 515, 182 700, 426 1,339, 665 
Kamloops.......... 6,745 4,983 17,555 
INanalMO. 3. scence 2,375 1,175 5,325 
*New Westminster... 24,480 26, 050 26,915 
Prince Rupert....... 3,290 16,000 7,870 
*Vancouver.......... 449,335 571,530 1,142,707 
North Vancouver... 725 7,580 8, 730 
SVictoriaeis tens eens ts 28, 232 73,108 130,563 
Total—61 Cities....} 10,322,414 8,224,074] 11,093,020 
*Total—35 Cities.... 9,496,307 7,314,412) 10,207,342 


Brunswick and Quebec, respectively. In the 
remaining provinces, there were reductions, of 
which that of $824,483 or 61.5 per cent in 
British Columbia was the largest. 


Of the larger cities, Montreal and Toronto 
registered higher totals of permits issued than 
in either the preceding month or the same 
month Jast year. In Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
on the other hand, there were decreases in both 
comparisons. Of the other centres, Moncton, 
Saint John, Quebec City, Galt, Port Arthur, 
Stratford, St. Catharines, York and East York 
Townships, Welland and Lethbridge showed 
increases as compared with both August, 1931, 
and September, 1930. 


Cumulative record for first nine months, 
1951.—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
September, and in the first nine months of 
each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for the 
corresponding period of 1920 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first nine months of 


the years since 1920 are also given (average 
1926=100). 
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Average 

Indexes of 

Indexes | wholesale 

‘Value of Value of of value pricés of 

permits permits of permits building 
Year issued in issued in issued in |materials in 

September | first nine | first nine | first nine 

months months months 
(1920=100) } (1926 aver- 

age=100) 

$ $ 

10,322,414] 86,898, 267; 90-4 83-8 
11,093,020} 126,361,350 131-4 g4-1 
17,117,017} 186,011,017 193-5 99-6 
20,374, 149] 165,621, 634 172-2 97-8 
14,462, 243) 141, 152,535 146-8 95-8 
11,047,503) 120,163,936 125-0 100-7 
10,140,853) 98,364,181 102-3 104-2 
15,055,250) 96,817,333 100-7 108:3 
10.768, 898} 108,319,972 112-7 111-7 
11,597,034] 116,778,450 121-5 108-5 
10,907,828) 88,573,442 92-1 126-8 
9,842,677! 96,146,278 100-0 155:3 
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The aggregate for the first nine months 
of this year was 31.2 per cent less than in 
1930, and was also lower than the eleven-year 
average of $122,210,012, while the average in- 
dex numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials were much lower in 1931 than in any 
other year of the record. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
August and September, 1931, and September, 
1930. 


available since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


The 35 cities for which records are 





REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1931 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as: indicated 
by business transacted by the Office of 
the Employment Service of Canada during the 
quarter July to September, 1931, showed only a 
nominal! decline from that of the correspond- 
ing quarter last year, as there was a decrease 
of 2 per cent in vacancies and of about 1 per 
cent in placements listed; the greater part 
of the net reduction in placements during the 
quarter under review occurred in farming and 
was due to the small demand for harvest 
workers in the Prairie Provinces. Fewer 
placements were also made in all other in- 
dustrial divisions, except construction and 
maintenance where a very substantial gain 
nearly counterbalanced the previous declines 
shown. This increase was entirely due to work 
provided on highways and other Government 
projects for the relief of unemployment. 
Provincially, Ontario and British Columbia 
reported increased vacancies and placements, 
all remaining provinces showing declines in 
both instances, except Alberta, where a slightly 
higher number of placements was recorded: 
The adverse change in Nova Scotia was very 
slight. 

From the chart on page 1235, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Offices for the month of September, it 
will be noticed that the curves of vacancies 
and of placements in relation to applications 
declined steadily throughout July and August, 
but followed an upward trend during Sep- 
tember, which was much more pronounced 
during the first half of the month than during 
the latter half, the level of each curve at the 
end of the quarter under review being lower 
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than that shown at the close of the cor- 
responding quarter last. year, vacancies show- 
ing a level 7 points below and placements 5 
points lower than that recorded at the close of 
September, 1930. During the period July to 
September, 1931, there was an average of 44-1 
vacancies and 42-3 placements for each one 
hundred applications for employment, as com- 
pared with 64:9 vacancies and 61-6 placements 
for each one hundred applications during the 
corresponding period last year. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the present quarter was 1,254, of 
applicants registered 2,846 and of placements 
registered 1,205, in contrast with the daily 
average of 1,278 vacancies, 1,971 applications 
and 1,214 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the corresponding quarter 
of 1980. 

During the three months, July to Septem- 
ber, 1931, the Offices reported that they had 
made 97,827 references of persons to positions 
and effected a total of 92,741 placements, of 
which 44,102 were in regular employment and 
48,639 in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment, 32,550 were of men and 
11,552 of women, while casual work was found 
for 39,456 men and 9,183 women. Records for 
the corresponding quarter of 1930 showed 
93,453 placements, of which 61,904 were in 
regular employment and 31,549 in casual work. 
Applications for employment during the period 
under review were received from 181,096 men 
and 38,021 women, a total of 219,117 in con- 
trast with the registration of 151,715 persons 
during the same period in 1930. Employers 
notified the Service during the quarter July ta 
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September, 1981, of 96,557 vacancies, of which In another section of this issue will be found 
72,728 were for men and 23,829 for women, as_ a report in detail of the transactions of the 
compared with 98,390 opportunities for work Employment Offices for the month of Sep- 
during the corresponding period a year ago. tember, 1981. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
D employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Treland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this en OEE = 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during 
September, 1931, is reproduced below. — The 
following report on unemployment conditions 
in the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, showing the recent trend of em- 
ployment throughout the country. The ene 
ployment situation in the United States 1s 
further indicated by unemployment percent- 
ages based on statistics compiled each Bont 
by the American Federation of Labor, the 
source. of these statistics being returns ob- 
tained from the trade union locals in 24 
representative cities. Summary figures i 
September, 19381, and previous months are 
reproduced below. 


Great Britain 
r showed, on 


Y ‘ment during Septembe 
meet The decline 


the whole, a further decline. ( 1 
continued in the building trade, in public 
works contracting, and in the brick, tile, 
artificial stone and cement, glass, and iron 
and steel industries. Unemployment also In- 
creased in the engineering, paper, cotton, silk 
and artificial silk, and jute trades, in textile 
bleaching and finishing, in the tailoring and 
distributive trades, and in shipping, hotel, 
restaurant and boarding-house services. 

There was a further improvement in coal 
mining, and the numbers unemployed also 
decreased in the pottery, motor vehicle, wool 
textile, carpet, hosiery, and leather trades, 
and in dock and harbour service. 

The decline was experienced in all areas 
except the Midlands and Northeastern Divi- 
sions. Employment remained moderate in 
London and the Southern areas and very bad 
in all other areas, 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,400,000 insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at September 
21, 1931 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed), was 23-2, 
as compared with 22-7 at August 24, 1981, 
and with 17:6 at September 22, 1930. The 
percentage wholly unemployed at September 
21, 1931, was 17-9, as compared with 17-3 at 


August 24, 1931; while the percentage tem- 
porarily stopped was 5-3, as compared with 
5:4. For males alone the percentage at Sep- 
tember 21, 1931, was 24-3, and for females 
20-4: at August 24, 1931, the corresponding 
percentages were 23-7 and 20-0. 

At September 21, 1931, the numbers of 
persons on the Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain were 2,044,482 wholly 
unemployed, 654,755 temporarily stopped, and 
112,378 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 2,811,615. This was 77,833 more 
than a month before, and 701,957 more than 
a year before. The total included 2,045,715 
men, 76,825 boys, 627,628 women, and 61,447 
girls, 

The 2,044,482 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,363.300 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied 
the full contributions conditions for the re- 
ceipt of unemployment benefit; 571,070 insured 
persons who had paid less than 30 contribu- 
tions during the preceding two years; and 
110,110 uninsured persons. The wholly un- 
employed claimants for benefit, numbering 
1,855,512, included 270,605 men, 6,518 boys, 
59,168 women and 3,550 girls, who had been 
on the Register for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at September 21, 1931, 
was 2,885,268, and at September 28, 1981, it 
was 2,896,989. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labour reports the changes in 
employment and pay-roll totals in September, 
1931, as compared with August, based on 
returns made by 47,521 establishments in 15 
major industrial groups, having in September, 
4,707,018 employees, whose combined earnings 
in one week were $104.303,613. 

The combined total of these 15 industrial 
groups shows an increase of 0-8 per cent in 
employment from August to September and 
a decrease of 2:8 per cent in earnings. This 
decrease in earnings from August to September 
is partly due to the wide observance of the 
Labour Day holiday, which falling in the pay 
period reported by many companies, materially 
affected the earnings of the employees in the 
reporting establishments, 

Five of the 15 industrial groups surveyed 
reported increased employment in September 
as compared with August. The increase shown 
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in 4 of these groups (anthracite mining, bitu- 
minous coal mining, retail trade, and canning 
and preserving) were especially marked. The 
dyeing and cleaning group also reported a gain 
in number of employees over the month 
interval. 

While decreased employment was shown in 
the 10 remaining industrial groups surveyed, 
in six instances (manufacturing, metalliferous 
mining, telephone and telegraph, electric-rail- 
road operation, wholesale trade, and laundries) 
the decrease was 1 per cent or less. The re- 
maining groups reporting decreased employ- 
ment (quarrying and non-metallic mining, 
crude petroleum producing, power, light, and 
water, and hotels) showed slightly greater 
losses from August to September. 


A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reports for the 
months of June and July, 1931, and therefore 
cannot be included in the general statement 
for the month of September. The number 
of employees of Class I railroads as at July 
15, totalled 1,294,392, representing a decrease 


of 0-6 per cent since June 15. The amount 
of pay-roll in the entire month of July was 
$176,449 287, representing an increase over the 
previous month of 0:6 per cent. 


Unemployment Percentage —Since the fall of 
1927, the American Federation of Labor has 
compiled statistics each month which indicate 
the percentage of unemployed union members 
in 24 representative cities of the United States: 
These figures are included in the monthly 
review of industrial and economic conditions 
which is given in the Monthly Survey of Busi- 
ness, published by the Federation. In Sep- 
tember, 1928, the proportion of unemployed 
union members was 10 per cent; in Septem- 
ber, 1929, 10 per cent; in September, 1930, 21 
per cent; in September, 1931, 19-5 per cent. 
The percentages since the beginning of 1931 
are as follows: January, 19:8; February, 19; 
March, 18-1; April, 17-7; May, 17-1; June, 
18-2; July, 18-8; August, 19:2; September, 
19-5. 

According to an estimate by the American 
Federation of Labor, approximately 5,600,000 
wage earners were unemployed in the United 
States on October 19. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


alee Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue, 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 

3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as cur- 
rent from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the charac- 
ter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 


per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions as to current and fair and reasonable 
rates of wages and as to the application of the 
eight-hour day. 

With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, (which has been in effect 
since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence to the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absencé 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason 
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able rates and hours. The conditions above- 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 

1, All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are general accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision. In case the Contractor 
shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 

It is further provided in tthe Order in 
Council that “all contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 


Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 


saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letters boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respect hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of ‘a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
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ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payment remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the later. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any offi- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, those 
included under the “A” groups containing 
either fair wages schedules as shown below, 
or the General Fair Wages Clause above- 
mentioned, and those coming under the “B” 
group containing the Fair Wages Clause speci- 
fied in the “B” Conditions as given above:— 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Contract in Group*“ A” (Construction, etc.) 
Construction of a fox building at the Animal 
Diseases Research Institute, Hull, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Messrs, Edward Brunet & Son, 
Hull, P.Q. Date of contract, October 20, 1931. 
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Amount of contract, $4,883. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


Hours of 





Trade or class of labour of wages labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per | per 

day | week 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 90 8 44 
Electricians........... aah 0 80 8 44 
Painters and glaziers. skews 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers ceeeenechneiinasccnsnonn 1 00 8 44 
bathers ®t as aeciant eos 0 75 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 1 05 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 1 00 8 44 
0 45 8 44 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of alterations to Craig Street 
Armoury, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. R. & E. J. Ryan, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 3, 1931. Amount of 
contract, $3,484. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade of class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
Cement finishers; ss... se essanains 0 75 8 
Carpenters 0 75 8 
Plasterers): 121s. 0 85 8 
PBIntergic. teem neni tee 0 75 8 
Ordinary labourers................ 0 40 8 


Construction of Physics Building, Royal 
Military College, Kingston, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Angus Robertson (Ont.) 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 26, 1931. Amount of contract, $14,757. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 











Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons............ $1 10 8 
Carpenters, sccsnareconeieti y erisulgs 0 90 8 
Cement finishers... . 0 60 8 
Electricians......... 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers 0 80 8 
Plasterers tw ccicccaeasue ssc see: 1 10 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 8 
Labourersinscsscawssiactnaancicaet 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 


ee 
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DEPARTMENT oF PusLic Works 
Contracts in Group “ A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of repairs to wharves at 
William Head Quarantine Station, Nanaimo 
District, B.C. Name of contractors, Victoria 
Pile Driving Co., Ltd., Victoria, B-C. Date 
of contract, October 26, 1931. Amount of 
contract, approximately $10,701.19. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver foreman................ $1 25 8 
IIA INGET ya ceerechete seks ecto hemes ors 1 124 8 
Pile driverimant}-. ace seek poh 1 00 8 
Pile driver boom man............. 1 064 8 
iBridgemantsensenear wee ae een 1 00 8 
Mimibermen eases cer ne tens stein 1 00 8 
IPO Tt ste tote aieintonaieleeaee 0 68% 8 
Mabourersztmioadacbicaieenktes: 0 50 8 





Construction of partitions and other work 
in the Public Building at. Calgary, Alberta. 
Name, of contractors, Buchan Construction 
Company, Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, 
October 21, 1931. Amount of contract, $15,800. 
A ‘fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract. 




















Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

: per hour per day 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $1 45 8 
Plasterens sesame ett ee 1 40 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................- 0 75 8 
IManbleisettersuaer etn cect ne: 1 373 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 25 8 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 1 124 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 50 8 
Hlectriciansat anne. oe 1 10 8 
Electricians’ helpers.... 0 65 8 
Carpenters and joiners...... oe 1 00 8 
Teamster, team and wagon,....... 0 90 8 
IPAIMGORS isch apstarvaia tye resrechesortet 0 80 8 
Gravyelirooterses ganesh eee 0 60 8 
Concrete floaters. ......2.. 0.05.05. 0 50 8 
Woncretemiuxerss enn ee ee enn, 0 50 8 
Concrete workers...........-.0.a0: 0 50 8 
ISB DOUTEISacncm tte tetor tee icine 0 50 8 
pEruckvdriversterccin teen. 0 50 8 
Floor waxers and polishers......... 0 50 8 
Concrete finishers.................. 1 00 8 

per yard 
Mathers ae ncaa is bh on iedas oc 0 07 











Construction of an addition on east side, 
enlarging the approach of the wharf at Vic- 
toria, P.K.I. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
K. A. and E. W. Webster, Morell, P.EI. 
Date of contract, October 19, 1931. Amount 
of contract, approximately $5,712. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per ‘per | per 

hour day | week 

PPM DerIMeN er eem stasis etree $0 42% 8 48 
‘Carpentens) breasts deme « vd 0 55 8 48 
Enginemen.... 0 50 8 48 
Blacksmiths. . ces. «meetien: caer 0 50 8 48 
Blacksmiths’ helpers...........-.+ 0 40 8 48 
Ibabourers sy cee ceticre seeks seas 0 35 8 48 
Driver, borse and cart............ 0 55 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon.......... 0 70 8 48 





Construction of repairs and painting Public 
Building, Sydney Mines, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, Gates Contracting Co., Ltd., Kent- 
ville, NS. Date of contract, October 13, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $9,457. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 














follows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per per | per 
hour ay | week 
Concrete workers............+.+0. $0 35 8 48 
SLOMOMASONS. a enwlueeh eee 0 80 8 48 
Stone-cuttersd eee caveeeneees 0 70 8 48 
Brick and hollow tile layers...... 0 80 8 48 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 48 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 60 8 48 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 40 8 48 
Roofers, felt and gravel........... 0 50 8 48 
Werrazzo layers, seston ss acneceees 0 80 8 48 
Terrazzo layers, helpers........... 0 40 8 48 
Marbleisetterssm secs easneeeneee 0 80 8 48 
Wile setters sare tcrte cesiereeraoena. 2 0 80 8 48 
Matherssme tals. eenencnee deeeeoee 0 55 8 48 
Plasterersaamiee.ceeceenmene hee oe 0 80 8 48 
Plasterers’ helpers... 4.42... ...5 0 40 8 48 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 55 8 48 
Ihabourerssyay.. eee teen een. eke 0 35 8 48 
Driver, one horse and cart........ 055 8 48 
Driver, two horses and wagon..... 0 70 8 48 
Motor truck driver...............- 0 40 8 48 








Re-roofing, etc., of Shaughnessy Hospital, 
Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractors, West- 
ern Steel Products, Ltd, Vancouver, B.C. 


Date of contract, October 19, 1931. 


Amount 


of contract, $16,081. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of Jabour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
er hour er da 
Carpenters and joiners............. Psi 00 os 43 Y 
Sheet metal workers..............: 1 123 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 75 8 
Roofers; (patent). . cues basses. ence, 0 90 8 
HABOURGE Ss crus eeu. ee ee 0 50 8 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 1 25 8 
Motor truck driver........ Ph cece 0 50 8 
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Construction of a public building at Perth, 
Ont. Name of contractor, John Davidson, 
Smith’s Falls, Ont. Date of contract, October 
26, 1931. Amount of contract, $61,950 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 

















Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages | oflabour 

not less not more 
than than 

F per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator........... $0 60 8 
Concrete finishers.................. 0 70 8 
Stonemasons Ae renc ea ere eer ee 1 00 8 
LONG CULLET Ss fiver eee ee bes 0 90 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 00 8 
Structural stee] workers............ 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 60 8 
Merraszo Jayersteecc:. ca on eee 1 00 8 
Marble and tile setters............. 1 00 8 
bathers, metals .5 esis. meses oe 07 8 
Plasterers. Fes as res 1 00 8 
Plasterers’ helpers.................. 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters 0 75 8 
Electricians....5..5......:: i 0 70 8 
MEADOULErS:«.o25 5 Pee ees ses iis a eave 0 40 8 
Driver, one horse and cart........ 0 60 8 
Driver, two horses and waggon.... 0 80 8 
Motor truek driver. .7....c.n60 0 45 8 





Construction of repairs to east pier at 
Kingsville, Essex Co., Ontario. Name of con- 
tractors, The R. C. Huffman Construction 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 26, 1931. Amount 
of contract, approximately $19,626.33. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
@urpentera;ouiewTotiee dite tears $0 70 8 
Din DETIN CN Pista cine ee ae suc. 0 50 8 
BIGCESIDUE NS ace ten es sos )5c7 ole cts 0 60 8 
Steam hoist engineer.............. 0 65 8 
I LOTLVET. Bn eee tee acateee oath ake 0 65 8 
TMS DOMLEUS: i aacslen te paerisicacaa 0 40 8 
Man, team and wagon............. 0 75 8 





Construction of wharf repairs at Douglas- 
town, Caspe Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, 
A. E. Pelletier, St. Octave, P.Q., and Cyrinus 
Simard, Price, P.Q. Date of contract, October 
28, 1931. Amount of contract, approximately 
$6,037. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not moe 
than than 
per hour per day 
EET D ORIGIN te ote araintetentetere saree k-ets $0 424 8 
Carpenter ®..}..ccrepyeiea ates geet 0 55 8 
Blacksmith oe, cemestee scnetare cai os 0 50 8 
Blacksmith helper. 0 40 8 
Engineer (hoist)...... 0 50 8 
Teamster and team 0 70 8 
Babouners >, ..te-:Fe se Soe eet 0 35 8 








Reconstruction of 314 lineal feet of. frontage 
of Queen’s wharf, together with necessary 
dredging of the approach thereto, Port Hope, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The R. C. Huff- 
man ‘Construction Co. of Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, September 
30, 1931. 
$19,866.50. 
in the contract as follows:— 


Canada, 


Amount of contract, approximately 
A fair wages schedule was inserted 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blacksmithsjees,. cesar cine tee $0 60 8 
BOatment) «..jc2 ok hue meeelye 0 45 8 
Carpenters and joiners............- 0 70 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 55 8 
Diversc. come Mecca eer nen eee 1 25 8 
Steam hoist engineer............... 0 70 8 
Hirsmencenee ne ekoae ee ee 0 45 8 
Labourers: ccicnactenta oars 0 40 8 
QUATTY-MMEN].. Pete tcp eee ass 0 45 8 
Team, man and wagon...........-- 0 75 8 
Timbermous..; Res Biiakau: <3. sex 0 50 8 
Concrete finishers................-. 0 60 8 
Motor truck driver (5 tons)........ 2 50 8 
Motor truck driver (1 and 2 tons).. 1 50 8 











Construction of a public building at Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Noel Gagne, Jonquiere, P.Q. Date of 
contract, October 22, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$17,925 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Cement BiIsRArG accent adorn ecta $0 75 8 
Bricklayers and hollow tile setters. 1 20 8 
Brome masons. iv excatdnanie deat 1 20 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 80 8 
Roofers ‘felt and gravel’..........- 0 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 85 8 
Motal latboriai asisaecieunsiaem ete Sie 1 00 8 
Plasterers co. neem tae oteeiesre-ai 1 05 8 
Painters and glaziers..............++ 0 85 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Terrazzo layersvirs. aie wrhame wets 0 90 8 

Marble setters. 2 Ganceis cot volte suet 1.20 Sine 
Plumbers and steamfitters,........ 0 90 8 
Electricians........ CHEE starve seca 0 90 8 
Lia DOUrere ys, sic tshirt sta pun siessysniets 0 35 8 
Skilled labourers and helpers....... 0 40 8 











Reconstruction of a wharf at Cap St. Ignace; 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Jos, P. 
Plamondon, Giffard, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 26, 1931. 
proximately $15,979. 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Amount of contract, ap- 
A fair wages schedule 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenter joiners...........-. Pee $0 55 8 
PPamibermen ner retee ities ceils lore: 0 423 8 
UsADOUPETS eatin ltr teeisbin slrcde 0 35 8 
Enginemen (hoist)..............-.. 0 50 8 
Blackamiths ncaa erecet: 0 50 8 
Drillfrunner eerie ree 0 45 8 
BIPGmMAN saa eteliscires sletclaes eis lete ale 0 40 8 
Quarry Manse cee tiscciessseiaciice 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart.,........... 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 





Construction of wharf repairs at L’Islet, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Dumont and Damours, 
Riviére du Loup, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 15, 1931. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $3,390. A fair wages schedule was 
insterted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not les not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenter, joiner................... $0 55 8 
Timibermanteeeeesccte cn eae nt 0 424 8 
MQDOULED cates eee helen sie mincemeian 0 35 8 
Engineman (hoist)................- 0 50 8 
Blacksmith yan eeeees cca teers 0 50 8 
Dri lbrunnen werner eae 0 40 8 
Hireman erates oot ee osc cienes 0 40 8 
REALTY IAN cients ciao ried aves ols: 6 aces 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 





Construction, renovations and repairs to 
quarantine station at Grosse Isle, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Mr, Emile Plante, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 28, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $2,923.88. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hour 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not les not more 
than than 

er hour 

Concrete workers.................. P80 35 aa ce Mi 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers....... 0 45 8 
Mathers metalee ences. eee ee 0 55 8 
MESbOOFS’ cignie cate ee i bas eetken 0 80 8 
Plasterers’ helpers................. 0 45 8 
Painters and glaziers........:...... 0 55 8 
UcaDOURErS eee ee cee enc aee, 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart...... 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 


Construction of repairs to wharf and pro- 
tecting pilework, Father Point, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Messrs, Farley & Grant, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 5, 1931. 
Amount of contract, approximately $24,257.75. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


————————————  ————O—O—O“ORRROROOONSSSS a 





Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per bour per day 
Pile driver engineer..........----++ $0 65 8 
Pile driver fireman............---- 0 40° 8 
Pile driver crew.........--++--+-- 0 423 8 
Casponterstsrenc.iesisi ac neeceree ce 0 55 8 
(Limbermen sec wcisien seiete et ee 0 423 8 
Blackemithteecessceaesiecty yee 0 50 8 
Tabourers acces «seat ccs eieeer tat 0 35 8 





Construction of wharf repairs at Clarke 
City, P.Q.. Name of contractors, Francois 
Belley and George Villeneuve, of Pointe au 
Pic, and George Lajoie, of Riviére Maillous, 
P.Q. Date of contract, October 3, 1931. 
Amount of contract, approximately $16,428.60. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 55 8 
Dim Dermenivecmes nee aes selves ieee 0 423 8 
MU ADOULETS aan eeiiielerroeictsisieiersieteekeis= 0 45 8 
Hoist engineman........00% se seess. 0 50 8 
Blacksmithaeccnees eet eae 0 50 8 
WD rillsmimNerseterteeracsie sieieisiecieisieeteree 0 40 8 
Wireman Wie wows ote ee itech verses 0 40 8 
Quarry manniiaence Ones, dade sis santas 0 40 8 
Driver, borse and cart............. 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 


Construction of a timber cribwork wall and 
fender boom at Goderich, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Kelly Construction Company, Toron- 
to, Ont. Date of contract, October 28, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $6,254. A fair wages 











schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Carpenters’, acer soaese anaes $0 70 8 
Eimibercien tence ce ere 0 50 8 
Blacksmiths e-ene-ceee ren eee 0 60 8 
Tabourerses.- ee er oree cee men 0 40 8 
Steam hoist engineers 0 65 8 
PAIPCMON sss chested ok oe Ree, 0 45 8 





Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
Dredge P.W.D. No. 305, “King Edward.” 
Name of contractors, Davie Shipyards, Ltd. 
New Westminster, B.C. Date of contract, 
September 4, 1931. Amount of contract, 
$4,685. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract, 

Deepening channel from deep water in Lake 
St. Peter, Louiseville, Maskinonge Cowee.@; 
Name of contractors, St. Francis River Dredg- 
ing Company, Pierreville, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 20, 1931. Amount of contract, 
approximately $11,500. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 
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Contracts in Group “B” (Interior fittings, etc.) 
6 : ; z . Rates Hours 
_ Construction and installation of interior fit- mpeadoornlaseonlabour of wares. | 6t labour 
tings in public building at Shubenacadie, NS. not less not more 
Name of contractors, Canadian Office and Baila aaron 
School Furniture Co., Ltd. Preston, Ont. apnea ree eae per hour | per day 
EG vicis ise eles siere 
Date of contract, October 5, 1931. Amount allrasnsrst see eee 0 50 8 
of contract, $839. The “B” labour conditions [#bourers........ Ou age gs pee : 
‘ ; Steam shovel engineers............ 1 00 8 
were inserted in the contract, Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 80 8 
; A ate . . _ Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 65 8 
_ Construction and installation of interior fit MEAG Ce ccat ae ea 0 60 8 
tings in the public building at Drumheller, Man, team and wagon.............. 0 80 8 
Alta. Name of contractors, A.B, Cushing eimbottencneer | i | 8 
Mills, Ltd., Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, Locomotive crane operators........ 0 80 8 
Pruckidnivers. sree ata os ete 0 40 8 


October 5, 1931. Amount of contract, $2,500. 
the “B” labour conditions were inserted in 
the contract. 


DEPARTMENT oF Rattways AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a pile Dock on west side 
of Welland Ship Canal at Westchester Avenue, 
St. Catharines, Ont., and a Turning Basin in 
front of such Dock. Name of contractors, 
Aiken, Inness & MacLachlan, Ltd., St. Cath- 













arines, Ont. Date of contract, October 10, 
1931. Amount of contract, approximately 
$47,570. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour er da 
General blacksmiths 0 60 ei 8 a 
Carpenters tae. ee..cnd- baste eae 0 90 8 
Cableway and dragline operators... 1 20 8 
SUCK: GEIV OL soe aicis sials ois (eeie cine si 0 45 8 
mpressor operators ; 0 60 8 
Concrete finishers. . 0 60 8 
Electricians............... 0 75 8 
Concrete mixer operators. 0 55 8 
Firemen, loco. crane........ 0 45 8 
Firemen, stationary (qual.)... 0 45 8 
Steam hoist or derrick runners 0 75 8 
Electric hoist runners....... 0 60 8 
Loco. crane operators..... 0 80 8 
DD OUP ELS sic. cistoy phase aie’ ope oes ei? 0 40 8 
MEAMOLUON aes cere cc/eseleierargs 0 60 8 
Machinists: 2, cccnncscccsesse 0 75 8 
IPAINCETS Y «Witt avc bes Oeiv geile ee © aaicie 0 380 8 
Powdermen (blasters).........-...- 0 45 8 
IPM pinens tse. ate cise cba he ore 0 45 8 
MRIQOTR samc acca site mawrewielajieeies gir’ iin 0 65 8 
PSWALCHINION gies trecsiere te cis tersisee sieleie 0 45 8 
Steam shovel engineers...........- 1 20 8 
METANGMON ye a tetyies late is awl 3 eeerae) > 0 96 8 
HMO KUON sr)eicrstars stars aivrae Seciehelsts Siesarcinsé = 0 72 8 
PR GAMMB CONS Stain ce ciereie ne: = sara: sheiaie 0 40 8 
Welders and burners...........---- 0 55 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 
Pile driver engineers..............- 0 75 8 


Repairing of macadamized roadway on 
Chapel Street, Thorold, Ont., between Clare- 
mont Street and St. David’s Road, and the 
easing of roadway curves at N.E. corner of 
Chapel and St. Peter Streets, Thorold, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Hill and Sibald, Ltd., 
Thorold, Ont. Date of contract, October 14, 
1931. Amount of contract, approximately 
$1,291.50. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Placing of five earth and clay fills to form 
highway crossings across the Welland Ship 
Canal at St. Catharines, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Michael J. Malloy, St. Catharines, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 24, 1931. 
Amount of contract, approximately $4,750. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Babourers ios Acoere ceslceneecioctes $0 40 8 
Steam shovel engineers... ter 1 20 8 
Steam shovel cranemen. 0 96 8 
Steam shovel firemen 0 72 8 
Driver team and wago 0 80 8 
Steam hoist engineer.. 0 75 8 
Firemen,.,........++2 0 45 8 
Locomotive crane operators. 0 80 8 
‘PHUCKCrIVOIS: sree ccna 0 40 8 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 

Following is a statement of payments made 
in October, 1931, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages, and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 


Nature of order Amount 





Mak ng metal dating stamps and type, brass crown 
seals, cancellers, etc.— 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.| $ 1,244 20 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, dater, etc.— 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 212 45 
Making up and supp laine letter carriers’ uniforms— 

Wm. Scully, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q........... 529 60 

Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont....... 340 00 

Badge & Specialty Co., ‘Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 139 61 

J. E. Lortie Regd., Montreal, Poy 202 50 

Grant-Holden- Graham, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 374 87 

Workman Uniform Co., Montreal, PQ vers 166 40 

R. J. Devlin & Co., Ottawa, Ont. jacguuret 745 00 

Jas. Coristine, Montreal, P.Q..............- 763 80 
Ma a fittings— 

W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont... Late 800 00 
3 © Richardson & Co., St. Mary’ 8, Ontiniem 572 00 
‘cales— 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 462 40 
Stamping ink and pads— 

J. E. Poole Co., Toronto, Ont.. 269 36 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 90 00 
Letter boxes, etc.— 

F.H. Plant, Lids Ottawa, Ont...ce eee te 404 00 

Capital Brass, Ltd., Ottawa, Onteee oe 585 84 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont 457 60 
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Fair Wages Conditions in Harbour Commission Contracts 


Under the Fair Wages Order in Council it 
is provided that certain conditions, referred 
to therein as “A” Conditions, shall, as far as 
practicable, be observed by the department 
or departments of Canada, in connection with 
all agreements made by the Government in- 
volving the grant of Dominion public funds 
in the form of subsidy, advance, loan, or guar- 
antee for any of the purposes mentioned. 
Under this authority, fair wages conditions 
are prepared from time to time in the Depart- 
ment of Labour for in contracts 
awarded by the. Harbour Commission through- 
out Canada. The labour conditions in ques- 
tion are similar to those which are applicable 
to contracts awarded by the several depart- 
ments of the Dominion Government and take 
the form of either the General Fair Wages 
Clause or a fair wages schedule. 


insertion 


The Department of Labour was recently 
notified that the following construction con- 
tract was executed by the Saint John Harbour 
Commissioners under the 
conditions :— 


above-mentioned 





Halifax Harbour Commissioners 


Construction of a frost-proof concrete floor 
(second floor) in Pier 2 of the Halifax Ocean 
Terminals, Halifax, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tors, Brookfield Brothers Construction Co., 
Ltd., Halifax, N‘S. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 26, 1931. Amount of contract, $47,476.36. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 

















Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per per per 
hour day week 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 73 8 44 
Painters and decorators..,........ 0 73 8 44 
Millvorizh tone cece on em crents 0 73 8 44 
Cement plasterers................- 1 00 8 44 
Tileisetters: va eskus ne Wasmaiastios 115 8 44 
Brieklayersie.. etree ee 1 15 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 85 8 44 
Structural steel workers........... 0 75 8 ay 
Electrical workers................ 1 00 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 1 00 8 44 
iBl ge kami Chae eke cites eet eee 0 65 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers............. 0 45 8 44 
ROOf ers ae awe. tact on aa RN eee 0 65 8 48 
Roofers’ kelpers..................- 0 40 8 48 
Cement floor finishers............. 0 60 8 48 
Pruckdrivers0% act. one twae 0 40 8 48 
AD OULOrs heyrceaeee ae eee tee 0 35 8 48 
per day 
Horse, cart and driver..:......... 4 50 8 48 
Team, wagon and driver.......... 7 00 8 48 











RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrp. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour 
are given with other information of general 
interest, 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Hauirax, Nova Scorta—aA Certain gos Prinv- 
ING OFFICE AND THE INTERNATIONAL PrRInt- 
ING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNIon, 
Loca No. 330. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 23, 1931. 
to May 28, 1932, and from year to year there- 


after until either party gives notice 60 days 
before the expiration date. 

_ This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
June, 1930, with the following exception: 


Regular hours and overtime are the same as 
before, that is 8 hours per day, 4 on Saturdays, 
a 44-hour week, with time and one-half for 
overtime, but it is provided in this agreement 
that if the employer decides to have a 5-day 
week of 44 hours, the union will not demand 
overtime pay for the extra time over 8 hours 
required each day to make up the 4 hours not 
worked on Saturday, 


The wages are the same 
effect, that is from $25 
journeymen pressmen 
ants (feeders), 


as previously in 
to $30 per week for 
and $18 for platen assist- 


STRATFORD, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN NEWSPAPER 
AND CERTAIN Book AND Jop FIRMS AND 


THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Locat No. 139, 


This agreement came 
1930, for one year, 
August 1, 1932. 


Only local union members to be employed, 


and employers agree to respect the union con; 
stitution. 


into effect August Tj 
but has been renewed to 


Hours: in newspaper offices 48 per week for 
day work and 45 per week for night work; in 
book and job offices 44 per week. 
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first four 
Sundays and 


Overtime: time and one-half for 
hours, double time thereafter; 
holidays, double time. 

Wages per week for journeymen: foreman 
and machinist operators $40; linotype operators, 
hand compositors, stonemen and floor men $35. 

One apprentice allowed to every three jour- 
neymen or fraction thereof employed. Appren- 
tices must be at least 16 years of age and will 
serve five years. Provision is made for appren- 
tices to learn all branches of the trade, and 
they are to be examined yearly before the local 
committee on apprentices. 

Journeymen may serve machine apprentice- 
ships of twelve weeks at not less than two-thirds 
the prevailing rate of wages. 

One week’s notice of leaving or of. discharge 
to be given. ; 

The wnion reserves the right to 
execute struck work received trom or 
for unfair offices. 

A joint standing committee of two repre- 
sentatives of each party will be appointed for 
the settlement of all disputes. If this committee 
cannot agree, a board of arbitration consisting 
of two members of each party and a fifth 
chosen by them will be formed, the decision of 
this board to be final and binding. 


refuse to 
destined 


LONDON, ONTARIO. NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Locau No. 133. 


Thé agreement which came into effect Jan- 
uary ?, 1925, and was summarized in the LABOUR 
GaAzeTTE, August. 1925, page 829, was renewed 
in January, 1928, for a period of three years 
and has again been renewed to be in effect from 
January 1, 1931, to January 1, 1934. The hours 
and wages provided therein are as follows:— 

Hours: 44 per week for day work and 42 
for night work. ' 

Wages for journeymen: $38 per week for day 
work and $41 for night work. 


SAULT Str. Maric, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN JOB 
PRINTING FIRM AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, Loca No. 702. 





Agreement to be in effect from May 17, 1931, 
to May 17, 1932. 

Only union members to be employed and the 
employer will-respect the union constitution. 

Hours: 44 per week for both day and night 
work. 

Overtime: Time and one-half. 

Wages: hand compositors, make-ups, proof- 
readers, machinists and other journeymen $35 
per week for day work and $37 for night 
work. Machinist operators to be paid 50 cents 
extra per week for every machine cared for. 
Foremen to receive $2 per week extra. 

Apprentices to be paid $7 per week for first 
year, $10 during second year, $13 during third 
year, $14.50 during first half of fourth year. 
$16 during second half, $19 during first half 
of fifth year, $23 during second half. _ 

One apprentice allowed for every 5 journey- 
men employed. Apprentices must be at least 
16 years of age, and are to complete the course 
im printing of the international union. They 
will be examined yearly before the local appren- 
ticeship committee. 

Learners on machines are to be either jour- 
neymen or fifth-year! apprentices. The period 
of learning will be six months and they will 
be paid from $20 per week for first month to 
$32 during sixth month and $2 extra per week 
for night work. 


- A joint statiding committee of two representa- 
tives of each party will be appointed for the 
settlement of all disputes. If this committee 
cannot agree, a board of arbitration consisting 
of two members of each party and a fifth 
chosen by them will be formed, the decision 
of this board to be final and binding. 





REGINA, SASKATOON AND Moosrt Jaw, Sas- 
KATCHEWAN.—EMPLOYING PRINTERS: AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS AND 


ELrecrrotyPers Union, Locau No. 116. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 15, 
1931, to September 14, 1932, and thereafter 
until a new agreement is reached. 

This agreement is- similar to the one sum- 
marized in the LaBpour Gazrrrr, September, 
1928. page 1018, with the following exceptions: 
_ Wages for journeymen: 88 cents per hour for 
day work with $3 per week extra for night 
work. (This is a reduction of ten per cent.) 

Apprentices must be at least 18 years old, 
have a satisfactory education and be approved 
by the union’s examining board. They will be 
paid $15.30 per week for day work and $17.10 
for night work, with $1.50 per week increase 
each year. 


CALGARY; ALBERTA—A CERTAIN PUBLISHING 
FIRM AND THE INTERNATIONAL STEREO- 
TYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS Union, Loca 
No. 109. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 27, 1929, 
to May 26, 1932. 

Hours: 45 per week for day work and 42 
for night work. 

Wages for day work: from May 27, 1929, to 
May 26, 1931, $1.05 per.hour or $47.25 per 
week; from May 27, 1931, to May 26, 1932, 
$1.06% per hour or $48 per week. Wages for 
might work $3 per week extra and for lobster 
shift $5 over day rate. 

Wages for apprentices from one-quarter of 
journeymen’s scale for first year to three- 
quarters of journeymen’s scale for fifth year. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


TORONTO AND ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO—CER- 
TAIN BREWERIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION oF THE Unitep Brewery, Four, 
CEREAL AND Sorr DRINK WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaL 304. 


Agreements to be in effect from April 1, 1931, 
to April 1, 1932, and from year to year until 
either party gives notice one month before 
April 1, of any year. 

Only union members to be employed, but if 
an employer hires a competent man who is not 
a union member, the union will allow such a 
man to join. 

Hours: 9 ver day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50-hour 
week for all excent drivers and their helpers 
who will work 93 hours per day, a 57-hour 
week from the first of May to the end of Sep- 


tember and 9 per day, a 54-hour week from 
October to April. 
Overtime: time and one-half. Drivers and 


helners on regular routes, however, will not be 
paid overtime, but drivers on special routes 
may in. some cases receive overtime pay. Time 
and one-half for work on legal holidays. 

Wages per week: engineers and coopers $30: 
bottlers operating machines, watchmen, fer- 
menting room and cold storage workers, kettle- 
men and truck drivers $24.50; bottlers other 
than those operating machines and truck drivers’ 
helpers $22.50. 
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All drivers and helpers after one year’s ser- 
vice are to receive an annual two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay. 

All disputes concerning the agreement are to 
be adjusted by an arbitration committee of two 
chosen by the employers and two by the 
union. If they cannot agree, they are to select 
a fifth disinterested party and the majority 
decision of this committee will then be final 
and binding. No strike or lockout until a 
board of arbitration has reached a decision. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN BREWERIES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE UNITED 
Brewery, FLour, CEREAL AND Sort Drinix 
Workers oF AMERICA, Locat No. 312. 


The agreement which came into effect May 2, 
1929, to run to April 30, 1930, and from year 
to year until either party gives notice one 
month before April 30, of any year, is still in 
effect. 

This agreement is similar to the agreement 
between the union and the breweries of Toronto 
and St. Catharines which is summarized above, 
with the exception of the wage scale which is 
as follows: 

Wages per week: engineers (who work 8 
hours per day 7 days per week) $33.60; coopers 
$31; cellar men $28; bottlers operating ma- 
chines, drivers, watchmen (on duty 12 hours 
6 days), fermenting room and cold storage 
workers, stablemen, chauffeurs $25; drivers’ 
helpers, kettlemen $24.50; maltsters $24; 
bottlers other than those operating machines 
$23; permit card help (extra help employed 
during busy season and granted permits by the 
union) $20. ; 

Drivers who were included in the agreement 
from 1929 to 1931, are no longer employed by 
the breweries but by a transportation company 
and have a separate agreement which is sumn- 
marized below. , 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Union or tHe Untrep Brewery, Four, 
CrreEAL AND Sorr Drink Workers oF 
America, Locat No. 312. 


Drivers for breweries, members of this local 
union, were formerly employed directly by the 
breweries and included in the brewery agree- 
ment which is summarized above, but are now 
employed by this transportation company. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 693 Te 
indefinitely. 

Only union members to be employed, but if 
any non-union members are employed, the union 
will allow such men to join. 

Hours: 50 per week from the first of April 
to the end of November and 44 hours from the 
first of December to the end of March with no 
reduction in wages. 

Overtime to be paid at straight time. All 
drivers to receive full pay for all legal holidays. 

Wages per week: city drivers $25, drivers on 
long routes $26. 

All grievances concerning the violation of the 
agreement will be referred to an arbitration 
committee consisting of two members of each 
party. If they cannot agree, they are to select 
a fifth disinterested party and a majority de- 
cision will be final and binding. No strike or 
lockout to occur before this board has reached 
a decision. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—EDMONTON BUILDERS’ Ex- 
CHANGE INCORPORATED AND THE BrRICK- 
LAYERS, MAsoNS AND PLASTERERS’ INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION No. 1 ALBERTA. 


This agreement covers bricklayers and masons 
only. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932. Both parties are to meet 
during February, 1932, to negotiate a new 
agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. When consecutive shifts are worked, 7 
hours to constitute a day’s work. For work 
outside a ten mile radius, 9 hours per day may 
be worked with Saturday afternoon optional. 

Overtime: time and one half to 9 p.m.; all 
other overtime and work on Sundays and holi- 
days double time. 

Wages: bricklayers and masons $1.40 per 
hour. On any job employing three or more 
union members, a foreman to be employed and 
will be paid 10 cents per hour extra; if ten or 
more journeymen, foreman to be paid 15 cents 
per hour extra. 

For work out of the city, transportation and 
travelling time during working hours to be 
paid by the employer. 

No strike or lockout to occur until any  dis- 
pute has been referred to the joint arbitration 
committee. This committee will consist of three 
members of each party whose decision will be 
binding. 


EpMontTon, ALBERTA—THE Tite, MARBLE AND 
TERRAZZO CONTRACTORS AND THE BrIcK- 
LAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL Unton Locat No. 1 ALBERTA. 


This agreement covers marble masons, tile 
layers, terrazzo and mosaic workers only. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1933. Both parties are to meet 
during January, 1933, to negotiate a new agree- 
ment. 

Members of local union to have first con- 
sideration by contractors. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one half to 9 p.m.; after 
9 pm. and work on Saturday afternoons, Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour: marble masons $1.374; tile 
layers, terrazzo and mosaic workers $1.30. Man 
in charge of ten workmen or three mechanics 
to_be paid 10 cents per hour extra. 

For work out of city, where workman goes 

daily, extra travelling time to be allowed. For 
work out of city where workman does not re- 
Mee home daily 15 cents per hour extra to be 
paid. 
_ Any dispute will be referred to an arbitra- 
tion committee consisting of three members of 
each party whose decision will be binding. No 
strike to occur until the disputes has been 
brought before this committee. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.— CERTAIN ELEectricaL Con- 
TRACTORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL BrROTHER- 


oon OF ELECTRICAL Workers, Loca No. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 15, 


1931, to May 1, 1932, and from year to year 
thereafter until either party gives notice 60 
days before May 1, of any year. 
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Only union members will be employed, if 
available, and union members will only work 
for employers who comply with the terms of 
the agreement (This does not apply to regu- 
lar maintenance, municipal or government 
work). 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, 

Overtime: all overtime including Saturday 
afternoon to 5 p.m. to be paid for at time 
and one-half; after 5 p.m. on Saturdays and all 
work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 


Wages: journeymen $1 per hour for day work 
(the former rate in effect was $1.10); foreman 
$1.25 (Jobs employing four or more journey- 
men and lasting at least a week shall have a 
foreman). Night work to be paid at one and 
one-eighth regular rate. 


Apprentices to serve four years and must pass 
a satisfactory examination. One apprentice 
allowed for the first journeyman employed and 
one additional apprentice for every three addi- 
tional journeymen. 


Wages for apprentices: first year optional, 
second year 30 cents per hour, third year 40 
cents, fourth year 60 cents. 


A journeyman will be required to make any 
necessary corrections in his work for which he 
is responsible on his own time during regular 
working hours. 

For work out of jurisdiction of the union 
where a higher rate prevails, the higher rate 
will be paid. 

Transportation to be paid by employer to all 
jobs within the local’s jurisdiction. For work 
outside the local jurisdiction transportation, 
board and other necessary expenses to be paid 
by the employer. 

A joint committee will be formed consisting 
of two representatives of each party which 
will select its own chairman and_ secretary. 
This committee will meet regularly and all 
disputes will be referred to it. If this com- 
mittee fails to adjust any matter, it will be 
then referred to the International Office of 
the union for adjustment. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN RooFING AND SHEET 
MetraL FIRMS AND THE SHEET METAL 
‘WORKERS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Locat No. 280. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 11, 
1931, to June 30, 1932, and from year to year 
thereafter until either party gives 90 days’ 
notice of change. ; 

This agreement is similar to the one_previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAzETTE, October, 1929, page 1162, with the 
exception of the wage scale. 
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The rate of wages previously in effect was 
$1.124 per hour and this rate was continued to 
September 30, 1931. From October 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, $1.064 per hour; from January 1, 
1932, $1 per hour. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railway 


VANCOUVER AND VICINITY, 3B.C.—BrirTIsH 
CoLUMBIA ELEcTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
LIMITED AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STREET AND ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA. 


The agreement which came into effect Sep- 
tember 30, 1927, to be in effect for three years, 
has been extended for a further period of three 
years, that is until September 30, 1933, and 
thereafter until changed by the parties. This 
agreement was summarized in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, August, 1928, page 905. 


Service: Personal and Domestic 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN RESTAURANT PRo- 
PRIETORS AND THE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
EMPLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE 
Loca 597. : 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1931, until either party gives 30 days notice 
of change. 

Union members to have preference of em- 
ployment. Extra help to be furnished by the 
union, and the business agent may visit em- 
ployees while on duty. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week. 

Extra time on the counter to be paid at 75 
cents per hour. 

Wages per week: waiters and waitresses on 
counters $18, waiters and waitresses on tables 
$13, miscellaneous employees $10.50. This scale 
includes three meals per day while working. 

Service: Recreational 
KINGSTON, ONTARTO.—CrERTAIN Morion Picture 
THEATRES AND THE INTERNATIONAL ALLI- 
ANCE OF THEATRICAL Stage EMPLOYEES, 
Locat No. 528. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 22, 1931, 
to August 31, 1932. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: not over 7 per day; overtime to be 
paid at $1.50 per hour; Sunday double time. 


Wages for projectionists $50 per week at 
two theatres and $57.50 per week at other 
theatre. 


Two weeks notice of discharge or of leaving 
position. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1931 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


tee movement in prices during the month 
was varied, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being lower than in 
September, while the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
was slightly higher, this being the first advance 
since October, 1929. 

_In retail prices the cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was again lower at $7.84 
at the beginning of October, as compared with 
$8.03 for September; $1032 for October, 1930; 
$11.68 for October, 1929; $11.28 for October, 
1928; $10.99 for October, 1927; $10.93 for 
October, 1926; $10.89 for October, 1925; $10.31 
for October, 1924; $10.65 for October, 1923; 
$10.23 for October, 1922; $11.48 for October, 
1921; $15.83 for October, 1920; $16.92 for 
Jime, 1920 (the peak); $13.54 for October, 
1918; and $7.99 for October, 1914. The deciine 
was due mainly to lower prices for potatoes, 
beef, mutton, pork, bacon, lard, flour, rolled 
eats and beans, The prices of eggs and milk 
were slightly higher. Including the cost. of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $17.86 at the. beginning of 
October as compared with $18.06 for Septem- 
ber; $20.68 for October, 1930; $21.96 for 
October, 1929; $21.52 for October, 1928; $21.18 
for October, 1927; $21.14 for October, 1926; 


$21.11 for October, 1925; $20.67 for October, . 


1924; $21.16 for October, 1923; $20.87 for 
October, 1922; $22.01 for October, 1921: $26 46 
for October, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); $21.48 for October, 1918: and $1448 
for October, 1914. Fuel was shghtly higher, 
due to higher prices for anthracite coal in 
some localities. Rent was little changed in 
the average. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was slightly 
higher at 70-4 for October, as compared with 
70:0 for September: 74-6 for October, 1930; 
96-8 for October, 1929: 95-2 for October, 1928; 
97-2 for October, 1927: and 98-1 for October, 
1926. One hundred and two price quotations 
were higher, seventy-six were lower and three 
hundred and twenty-four were unchanged, 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials three of the eight main 
groups were higher, three were lower and two 
were unchanged, The groups which advanced 
were: the Vegetables and Vegetable Products 
group, because of higher prices for wheat. 
barley, oats and rye, which more than offset 


declines in the prices of corn, flour and 
potatoes; the Iron and its Products group, 
because of advances in the prices of steel 
tank plates, automobile body plates and an- 
nealed steel sheets; and the ‘Non-Ferrous 
Metals and their Products group, because of 
advances in the prices of copper, lead, silver, 
tin and zinc. The groups which declined were:, 
the Animals and their Products group, due 
mainly to lower’ prices for live stock and 
hides; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts: group, because of lower quotations for 
certain cotton textiles, raw wool and worsted 
cloth yarn, which more than offset higher 
prices for raw cotton, raw jute and raw silk; 
and the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, due mainly to reductions in the price 
of lumber, The. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
their Products group and the Chemicals and 
Allied Products group were unchanged, 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods were lower, reductions ‘in the 
prices of flax and cured meats, potatoes, 
onions, flour, certain cotton textiles and wool 
yarns more than offsetting higher quotations 
for coffee, eggs and domestic coal. Producers 
goods were slightly higher, advances in the 
prices of wheat, barley, oats, raw cotton, raw 
silk, silver and copper more than offsetting 
lower prices for corn, flax, steers, calves, hogs, 
raw wool and spruce lumber, 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
and partly manufactured goods were higher, 
mainly because of higher quotations for wheat, 
oats, barley, coffee, eggs, raw silk, copper and 
lead. Fully and chiefly manufactured goods 
declined, due chiefly to lower prices for flour, 
certain cotton textiles, wool yarn, cured meats, 
leather and copper sheets. Domestic farm 
products, articles of marine origin and articles 
of mineral origin were higher, while articles 
of forest origin were slightly lower. 
EXPLANATORY NOTE 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of October, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 

(Continued on page 1264) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE ‘FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 





































































































family 
ee eee ee a ee ee 
Commodities Quan-} (f) | (ft) Oct.| Oct.{"Oct. |Oct.| Oct.| Oct.} Oct.| Oct.| Oct. | Oct. Oct. | Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 
tity | 1900 | 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1925 | 1926] 1927] 1928] 1929] 1930] 1931] 1931 
: Cc. c. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc Cc. Cc. c. c Cc 

ee i c. Cc. c. 

Beef, sirloin... 2 Ib. 27-2) 30-4] 37-6) 44-4] 50-2! 76-2) 80-2] 60-8] 58-2] 58-2] 56-8! 59-0] 61-6] 71-8] 72-8] 68-0] 56-4] 54-6 
Beef, shoulder. 2 F 19-6) 24-6} 26-0) 29-6) 35-0] 54-2] 50-4] 83-4] 31-8] 30-6] 30-2] 31-8] 34-4] 43-4] 45-4] 40-4] 29-0] 27-4 
Veal, shoulder} 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 18-1] 28-0] 29-0] 19-7] 18-7] 18-5] 18-3 19-9} 20-5] 23-9] 24-9) 22-8} 16-5} 16-4 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2! 16-8] 19-1] 21-4] 36-4] 36-3] 26-3] 27-2] 28-0] 29-2] 29-3 29-0} 31-0] 31-0} 28-2) 24-1) 23-0 
Pork legs on 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1) 18-0} 19-5] 20-4] 38-0] 42-3] 31-5] 30-0) 27-2] 29-1! 30-8] 28-5] 31-0] 31-4] 29-8] 22-3] 20-0 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8! 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 38-0] 70-0] 74-4] 57-2] 53-8] 51-0] 53-4] 56-6] 53-2] 55-0] 55-4] 54-2] 43-8] 40-4 
Bacon, break- 

PASE. cides as 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8} 24-5] 24-7} 26-9] 51-1! 60-1] 46-1] 41-6] 39-3] 41-6) 44-4] 38-8! 42-5] 40-9] 39-8] 28-0] 26-0 
Lard, pure 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2) 40-6] 88-4) 37-4] 74-2] 74-4] 48-2] 45-4] 45-8] 49-0] 49-0] 43-8] 45-8] 43-4] 42-2] 27-6] 26-6 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0) 33-3] 33-7] 35-3] 60-7] 75-0] 50-7| 41-7] 44-3] 48-2] 49-8] 52-6] 51-0] 51-3] 42-7] 30-3] 32-4 
Eggs, storage 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 31-5} 55-0] 68-3] 46-6] 37-4] 39-7] 43-0] 44-3] 47-0] 45-6] 45-1] 38-0] 25-7] 27-5 
AHIK....+.+++-/6 qts.| 36-6} 39-6] 48-0] 51-6) 54-0] 75-6) 92-4] 80-4] 69-6] 70-2] 70-8] 69-6] 71-4] 72-6] 74-4] 72-0] 63-0] 63-6 
Butter, dairy..) 2 Ib. | 44-2} 49-4] 52-0] 58-0) 59-0/101-2/125-8] 81-2] 76-8] 78-4] 83-4] 75-4] 83-2 85-6] 85-2) 69-6] 47-2] 46-6 
Butter, cream- 

OEY... cess 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7) 31-9] 83-9] 34-7] 55-7] 69-1] 46-8] 43-0] 44-2] 47-7] 41-2] 46-3] 47-4! 46-9] 38-7] 27-2] 26-8 
Cheese, old....) 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 22-0) 33-3] 41-2] 35-4/§27-6/§33-51§32-3]§30-6]§31-3/$33-8/§33-0/§30-71§23-0|§22-9 

heese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7| 17-5] 19-1] 20-3] 31-4] 38-6] 32-0/§27-6]§33-5]§32-3]§30-6|§31-3]§33-81§33 -01§30-7]§23 0] §22-9 
Bread..... a++-/15 “ | 55-5) 58-5] 66-0} 61-5) 67-5]118-5)144-0]118-5|102-0/102-0/117-0)114-0/117-0]115-5/120-0]106-5! 91-5] 91-5 
Flour, family..]10 “ | 25-0} 28-0} 33-0] 32-0} 38-0} 69-0] 80-0] 58-0/$45-0 $44 -0/$54-0]§53 -0/§53-0}§51-0}] 54:0] 48-0] 31-0} 30-0 
Rolled oats..../ 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0} 22-0] 25-0] 40-5} 42-5] 30-5) 28-0] 27-5] 30-5] 29-0) 32-0] 31-5] 32-0] 29-5] 25-0] 24-0 
Hices. =... ts5c. 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6) 10-4) 11-4] 13-2) 24-6] 33-2) 18-6/§21-2/§21-0/§21-8/§22-0]§21-6/§20-8|§20-6]§20-2]§18-2/§18-0 
Beans, hand- 

picked.......| 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4) 10-8} 12-4] 13-6] 33-2) 23-4] 17-4] 17-4] 17-6] 16-4] 15-6] 16-2] 19-0] 23-6] 18-4] 11-8] 11-2 
Apples, evapor- 

Bed 53 sas nics 9-9} 7-7) 11-5] 12-0) 13-7) 23-1) 29-2] 21-6} 23-9] 19-5} 20-2) 20-4] 18-8] 21-5) 21-3) 20-6] 17-3] 17-0 
Prunes, med- (| 

ium size..... 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6) 9-9} 11-9} 13-2] 18-8] 27-4] 18-2) 19-6] 18-2] 15-7] 15-7] 14-6] 13-6] 14-6] 14-8] 12-2] 11-9 
Sugar, granu- 

fed: «2s. a3 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6) 31-2) 48-8] 86-4] 41-2] 34-8) 48-4) 32-0] 31-6] 32-8] 31-2] 28-8] 25-6] 24-8] 24-8 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8} 10-8] 11-0] 14-0] 22-4] 40-8] 19-6] 16-4] 23-0] 15-2] 15-0] 15-4] 14-6] 13-8] 12-4] 12-0] 11-8 
Tea, black.....} 4 “ 8-2} 8-3) 8-7) 8-9} 9-9] 15-5) 16-4) 13-6) §14-6)§17-1/§17-8)§18-0]§17-8)§17-8]§17-6]§14-7]§13 -6/§13-4 
Tea, green..... t “ | 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-8) 14-8] 17-0] 15-1)§14-6]§17-1/§17-8]§18-0)$17-8/$17-8]§17- 6] $14-7]/§13 -6]§13-4 
Coffee... 5.0. 4% 8-6] 8-8} 8-9] 9-4) 10-0} 11-5) 15-1] 13-5] 13-4) 13-5} 15-2] 15-3] 15-2) 15-2] 15-1] 13-8] 12-0] 11-9 
Potatoes $ bag} 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0} 35-3) 71-3] 69-4] 64-4] 40-4] 52-8] 49-5] 61-9] 52-5] 42-8] 73-8) 49-3] 32-3] 26-7 
Vinegar. ie qt “7 +7] 7] 8] 8] OT 1-0] 1-0) = 9] ~=— 9} 1-0] + 1-0) 1-0) 1-0] 1-0] 1-0) 1-0; -9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95] 7-34] 7-99/13-54)15-83]11 -48/10-23)/10-65/10-89/10-93/10-99/11-28]11-68/10-32] 8-03) 7-84 
c. Cc. Cc. c. c. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc, Cc, c, Cc. 
Starch,laundry| } Ib.| 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2) 3-2) 4-8] 4-9] 4-4) 4-0] 4-0] 4-2) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0] 4-1] 3-9] 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 

CIA. s. hoses 446 ton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-9! 78-8/125-3)110-1)116-4]111-5/104-8]105-4|102-0)101-3/100-9/100-6} 99-4/100-0 
Coal, bitumin- 

Ros etoile « | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-8] 62-6) 90-7] 73-5) 77-0} 71-6) 64-1) 63-3] 63-5) 62-9] 63-1] 62-7] 60-6} 60-7 
Wood, hard “ed. | 82-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5] 42-6] 76-9] 83-7) 83-6) 80-3) 78-6) 76-2) 75-5) 75-5) 75-0] 76-2] 76-0] 71-1) 70-9 
Wood, soft..... « « | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-5] 58-8) 66-1] 61-1] 59-4] 59-2) 55-6] 55-9) 56-1] 55-4] 54-4) 54-3] 52-6] 52-9 
Coal oil....... 1 gal] 24-0] 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 24-1] 27-4] 39-8) 31-9} 31-0] 30-3} 30-3) 31-5} 31-3] 31-1] 31-1] 30-8] 27-8) 27-7 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Ugh tt ia. ac||- . 4.5 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91) 1-90} 3-05) 4-06) 3-60) 3-64) 3-51) 3-31) 3-32] 3-28] 3-26) 3-26) 3-24] 3-12) 3-12 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 3 mo..| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-55) 4-85] 6-52] 6-89) 6-96] 6-96) 6-87) 6-85) 6-87) 6-95] 6-98] 7-07) 6-87] 6-87 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TiPobals; 5. sales tects 9-37)10-50/12-79|14 62/14 -48|21 -48/26-46/22-01)20-87/21-16)21-11)21-14)21-18/21-52/21-96/20- 68/18 -06/17-86 
AVERAGE COST OF 8TAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
5-61] 5-83] 6-82) 7-29} 7-70)13-78]16-21)11-75/10-42/10-96)11-03]10-99]10-98)11-16)11-68}10-60) 8-58} 8-30 
81] 5-26) 5-81! 6-34] 6-74/11-90)14-05/10-46} 9-11) 9-59) 9-96/10-27] 9-96) 9-92)10-24) 9-84] 8-50} 7-93 
5-38] 5-83) 6-55] 7-04] 7-66/13-26)15-51)11-59/10-14/10-83]10-91]/10-96/11-02/10-99}11-60/10-57) 8-28) 8-15 
5-15) 5-64] 6-33] 6-87} 7-41]13-19]14-96]10-81] 9-75] 9-92)10-34/10-09]10-19/10-47/10-63)09-63) 7-42) 7-30 
5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-78)13-58)15-75)11-48/10-14/10-69)10-79)11-00/10-99}11-31)11-65)10-34] 7-94) 7-78 
5-85} 6-19] 7-46] 7:87] 8-36/12-84/16-34/10-79| 9-72/10-14]10-25)10-29/10-42/10-92}11-51) 9-66) 7-63] 7-33 
6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-63/13-51/16-09/11-21]) 9-95/10-29/10-74|10-84]/10-89}11-45}12-02)10-06] 7-74] 7-29 
6-02] 6-50) 8-00} 8-33) 8-38|13-27]15-70)11-09} 9-77]10-32]10-99/10-77|10-81/11-48)12-00)10-08| 7-64] 7-46 
6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-35/14-39]16-83)12-50}/11-61]11-51)12-11/11-89)12-18]12-35)12-88)11-30} 9-10] 8-84 





tDecember only. §Kind most sold. *Ffor electric light and gas see text. 
¢tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
. | 3 = . ; a 2 
fopieces eeeuiee BO | Bale’ | eee: leeter eerie 
LOCALITY aes BS | Seal ge | pee. | Ve slacbealnee 
“4|82| fel eel use| 22 | oe | Ze | 2a] Beal Be | fs 
OO ieee it ae resem || ett eee 8% - Ae | as rane 7,2 
Bo. a RA SH Sh 8 £2 a3 asics 858 Ss g:5 
23/38/08) 88|8S) ds £9 $2 |528) 288] oa aa 
By ee | eater | ee | ea aL [engl ey oto ge te oe 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
‘ 0-0 | 20-2] 26-0] 30-1] 49-8 
Dominion (average) ........ 27-3 | 22-1 | 20-4 | 13-7 | 11-2 16-4 23-0 2 E ee i 48-0 
Nova Scotia (average)....... B0-2 | 24-5 | 2-4 | 16-5 | 13-2| 12-5) 23-3 Babee 2 esa eae 
SV Cie Vee eeiieetriaaiie 1-0 : : ¢ : “UJ... eee ; om 9 2 47-5 
2—New Cipayes ae ae 30-0 | 26-5 | 20-0] 4-4) 11-5) 13-5 |" 30:0 | 38-4) 22-5) 26-4) 28.8) 47-5 
S—Amberatioseccssssiecw nes 25- . 5 : *O [ewes eaee ae i . 5 f , 
We-Helitags cn )ssroance ene 34-7 | 25-7 | 25-3 | 17-4] 14-0] 14-1) 25-0 22-9) 19-6} 24-7 aoe ee 
peed CLO Ieerctetateetencter ters rsveren|tstereber stl ofeteteteaal toler archerc|tsrererenokal ete tote rexel ltcte anata clave late Se nfetshey | iaeecavare stez— aig | oat | ease 50:0 
EU Ber axe ya ae erg tos tare | kote abs lfcvane iss] wioveqcfors I esists eveitinieqerclzce | eleselevevaaave  leveyetararstays | srelstete¢ 07> 23. oa8 28.6 46-2 
7—P.i.1.—Charlottetown.] 28-3 | 24-9 | 22-7] 16-7 | 15-9 |........ 20:0] 22-5 19-6 : _ 
New Brunswick (average)...| 32-6 | 24-8 | 24-3 | 16-1 | 13-1 15-8 | -20-0 24-0 ane ean a aie 
Se MON GCO Mm Mere ceveleeeretarel crave ll etarsse te iacecasececal lt sresetceets | dratere eee | Stetecore cl tavere eterakovel love oheesl clare [faretevaretersts : ; i 
CER ohpiee na ees 33-6 | 24-4 | 25-6 | 16-8 | 13-3] 19-0 |........ ZB: |e (EAA une Be) ree 
10—Fredericton............ 35-8 | 26-7 | 25-8 | 16-0 | 13-5] 13-5] 20-0 ane 50.0 293.0| 28-7] 48-7 
11—Bathurst............... 98-3 | 23-3 | 21-5] 15-5 | 12-6] 15-0]........ ane ao eee | banttl! eee 
Quebec (average)............ 25-1 | 20-4 | 20-4) 12-7] 9-1 11-5 22-1 17. acto $7.8 30-7 48-4 
12==Chichecwee eee ner 25-9 | 23-0 | 22-3] 16-2 | 10-4] 11-0] 23-6] 17-6 Sug) Pay. jas One sake 
13—Three Rivers.......... 25-2 | 21-6| 19-6] 12-6] 9-5] 12-7] 16-2] 15-6 oe oe Ot ee Ane 
14—Sherbrooke?:.......... 28-7 | 21-2 | 27-3 | 15-1 | 10-9 12-1 23-5 18-7 ius 23.0 47-5 
TERT Gon panned daderebea meee: 19:0 | 14-0} 10-0 |...... B50): aeenne nore 18: 0 lee eal eae 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 19-0 | 17-3] 19-0 | 10-7] 7-8] 18-0] 22-5] 15-2] 15-1 hie arte a 
17—St. John’s........ 28-3 | 21:0 | 21-3 | 11-5] 8-0] 14-0] 23-0] 16-7] 14-6 250 aaa Baia 
18—Thetford Mines. . 20-0 | 17:0 | 15-0 | 12-7 | 8-0.| 12-0] 20-0] 15-3 18-7 : Fe le BO 
19—Montreal....... 29-8 | 24-3 | 25-7] 12-91 10-0] 10-8] 25-1 19-2} 18-2] 24-0 Seri Esta 
20— Hull. 23-5 | 19-5 | 19-0 | 12-8] 7-9 9-5] 23-2} 20-4] 18-3) 24-1 28.0} 48.7 
Ontario (average 27-9 | 22-7 | 20-5 | 14-5 | 11-4] 18-4] 23-6] 20-0] 20-0] 24-2 97.4 | 50.9 
21—Ottawa 29-1 | 23-1 | 21-5 | 15-5} 9-3 15-3 | 23-3 19-1 18-6 | 23-9 35.2 | 55-0 
22—Brockville 32-7 | 27-5 | 25-5 | 13:9 | 9-7 | 15-0 ]........ 21-1 19-0 | 30-8 26-8} 46-1 
23—Kingston., 28-4 | 22-7 | 22-1] 16-1] 10-0] 13-0] 923-3] 19-2] 16-2] 23-4 31-2| 503 
24—Belleville...... -| 24-0 | 18-3 | 23-0] 14-3] 9-0] 18-5] 24-0] 20-7} 19-0] 28-0 a era 
25—Peterborough. . -| 29-0 | 23-0 | 19-7] 14-5] 11-7] 18-5] 21-7] 19-5 17:0 | 24-9 oo tecagly 
26—Oshawa.......... -| 29-5 | 24-0 | 20-0} 14-6 | 12-2] 19-7] 25-0] 18-7] 19-0] 25-3 oo 8 aan 
27—Orillia wees -| 24-3 | 20-0 | 18-7] 14-2} 11-8 | 18-0] 23-5] 22-3 20:0 | 22-0 a 50d 
28—Toronto,......... -} 20-9 | 23-0 | 20-8 | 13-6] 12-3] 16-1] 23-2] 18-5] 18-5 | 26-1] 31-3 =0°0 
29—Niagara Falls..........| 30-0 | 25-0 | 26-7 | 18-3] 10-8] 23-3] 25-0] 20-0] 22-7] 24-5| 27-9 ae 
30—St. Catharines... -| 25-8 | 22-3 | 19-8 | 13-2] 9-5] 16-5] 23-2] 18-5] 16-3] 22-0] 25-1 ri 
31—Hamilton........ .| 30-5 | 24-4 | 23-8 | 17-0 | 16-1 21-3 22-5 20-8 20-0 23-3 27-6 £76 
32—Brantford.... -| 27-8 | 22-4 | 20-4 | 14-6] 9-7 17-8 | 28-7 20-7 20-7 22-5 26-2 49-0 
$8—Galt....04.2. | 30-7 | 25-7 | 22-3 | 15-8 | 13-7 23-8 27-5 DON aie sae 24-5 28-3 38 
34—Guelph...... -| 28-8 | 23-7 | 20-0 | 14-2 | 12-2} 18-8] 25-0] 18-4] 19-0] 20-9] 25-8 2s 
35—Kitchener,., -| 25-7 | 20-9 | 17-5 | 13-7 | 11-1 17-5 25-0 18-3 21-0 20-8 24-0 is. 
86—Woodstock.,.... ++-{ 28-8 | 23-7 | 21-0 | 14-2 | 12-5 18-7 20-0 19-7 18-0 20-4 24-6 3 
37—Stratford............... 28-0 | 23-0 | 17-2 | 15-2 | 11-7] 21-0] 25-0 1867 | Seem ees 23-5 27-0 | 46-2 
38—London................ 29-0 | 23-8 | 21-3 | 14-1] 11-0] 19-6] 22-0] 20-0] 20-0] 24-4] 27-3] 47-7 
39—St. Thomas............ 28-3 | 23-2 | 19-3 | 14-9 | 11-9 18-4] 25-0 19-7 22-0} 23-3 26-9 | 50-3 
40—Chatham.............. 26-1 | 21-6 | 19:8 | 14-3] 9-7] 20-1 21-8] 20-3 18-2 21-4 25-6 | 46-5 
a1 Vinson merece ine ee 26-4 | 20-2 | 18-8 | 13-8 | 12-6 17-6 26-5 18-6 18-7 22-0 26-1 47-5 
AD Sarnia ues ie ce, 28-5 | 22-5 | 21-5 | 16-5 | 14-0 21-0 26-0 20-0 19-5 21-0 23-2 48-3 
43—Owen Sound,........... 25-0 | 19-0 | 19-3 | 12-7] 10-0] 17-3] 19-0] 18-3] 19-7] 25-1] 29-0] 49-7 
44—North Bay............-] 31-7 | 25-3 | 19-3 | 13-3 | 10-2 17-0 25-7 19-3 19-4 25-7 28-4 49-4 
45—Sudbury........ 28-2 | 23-7 | 20-0 | 13-0 | 10-5 22550 22-2 21-7 23-8 28-9 50-2 
46—Cobalt....... 27-7 | 23-5 | 16-5 | 13-0] 13-7] 18-0] 25-0] 21-7] 23-0] 24-3] 28-1] 50-1 
47—Timmins : 29-0 | 25-0 | 23:5 | 16-0 | 14-2 23 -balaeaweees 23-5 24-2 27-2 30:5 56-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 25-5 | 19-5 | 16-4 | 19-1 9-2 17-1 20-0 21-7 24-2 28-3 31-1 48-7 
49—Port Arthur............ 23-4 | 20-3 | 17-0 | 13-1] 10-3] 12-9] 18-0] 18-2] 24-5] 925-3] 29-3] 52-1 
50—Fort William........... 27-0 | 20-9 | 21-3 | 14-0 | 12-2 15-4 22-7 20:7 21-2 28-8 33-7 50-2 
Manitoba (average)..........] 93.8 | 17-9 | 18-5 12:3 | 10-1 12-9 21-0 17-9 18-0 23-2 27-4 50-2 
‘S1— Winnipeg sss. t ns 26-5 | 18-7 | 19-8 | 11-9 | 10-9 12-5 19-6 18-1 19-3 23-9 97-3 47-4 
O2——Brandonwesssnenseesnn MA AF 1 ees, 93 133 99-5 17:6 16-7 22-4 27-5 52-9 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 22-8 | 19-2 | 16-0 | 11-1] 9-1 11-6 18-4 16-3 17-5 26-7 30-7 49-8 
58S Regina wrens wls se si-- 22-3 | 18-3 | 16-5 | 11-1} 8-8] 11-5] 10-9] 15-5] 15-0] 24-1| 98-0] 47-7 
54—Prince Albert.......... 22-0 | 20-8 | 16-0 ]...... 10-3 11-0 17-5 18-0 17-5 | 30-5] 35-0] 50-0 
65—Saskatoon.........:.-.- 19-7 | 16-0 | 15-4 | 10-4 7.6 11:3 17-2 15°f | 27-0 30-3 47-0 
56—Moose Jaw............. 27-0 | 21-5 | 15-9] 11-8 | 9-5 12-5 18-8 16-5] 20-0] 25-2] 29-3 54-5 
Alberta (average)............ 24-6 | 19-8 | 17-8 | 12-2 | 9-8 15-0 20:5 18-5 19-0 28-4 32-4 49-4 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 26-7 | 20-7 | 19-3 | 13-5] 10-3] 16-0] 22-3] 21-7] 95-0] 31-6] 36-4] 51-4 
58—Drumheller 22-00) 18-01 ere 27 05h 0-01] ee ene 20-0} 18-0] 15-0] 24-3] 27-5 | 52-5 
59—Edmonton............. 25-3 | 20-6 | 19-0] 11:8] 9-9] 15-3] 93-3] 17-1 18-6] 27-2| 31-4] 45-8 
60—Calgary..... 23-9 | 19-5 | 16-5 | 11-8] 10-7] 14-9] 19-8] 18-2] 17-5] 99-9] 32-8] 47-5 
61—Lethbridge.. 25-0 | 20-0 | 16-5 | 11-8] 8-0] 13-8] 17-0] 17-5|........ 29-2| 33-8] 50-0 
British Columbia ( 29-0 | 23-1 | 21-8 | 14-7 | 12-7 19-7 26-6 22-6 23-4 33-1 39-3 52-4 
62—Fernie......... 26-5 | 22-5 | 20-0 | 15-0 | 10-8 16-5} 22-5] 22-0] 20-7] 32-8] 40-0] 51-0 
63—Nelson...........0..... 27-5 | 23-5 | 24-5 | 15-0 | 11-9 17-8} 25-0] 23-5 20:0] 31-0] 40-0] 52-0 
29-0 | 20-5 | 20-7 | 13-2} 10-7} 18:5] 27-5] 924-5] 93.3] 39-5] 39-0] 53-1 
28-3 | 22-3 | 21-7 | 15-0 | 14-0] 18-3] 24-0] 20-7] 927-41 30-6! 37-51 52-5 
28-7 | 23-2 | 21-9 | 14-2 | 14-5 | 20-1 27-7 10°9)|) S364.) 393) | sia | 5204 
30-2 | 23-5 | 21-1} 14-1] 12-6] 21-5) 28-2) 20-8] 17-8| 31-6] 35-5] 52-3 
32-0 | 25-8 | 22-8 | 16-6 | 16-8] 24-5} 29.3] 99-5] 25-0] 35-0] 39-8| 52-5 
29-4 | 23-8 | 21-3 | 14-7] 10-5] 20-4] 928-8] 97-0] 29-7] 39-2| 45-0 | 53-3 











a Price per single quart bigher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
Q 2 : = FE = 
= aq = © qa wy on 8 J 
be fag be a on os Su 3 4 tag & fo 
ol SR | -c8| 2 es Si Serlesoe| coe ee lee =e. | ss 5 
a Saal aes ee a Ss | eee | ees +2 3 SSeS | ieee lor aterige le tee 8 58. 
SSG] seg | 22¢ Ey ES aoe Oa oe De aes APN | -a gs a p 
age | Bu | S38 84 | BS | BeS| aS leesd] Ss | Tes lee gs] fe | 3s] oe 
gee Fa Eee ee 2» & oO Poe gy Soak] ce St. | 266e any ue, aa 
oxi | aa Pope t=: Sa = a4 aoe] ES a) 2o| “oO ao ay 
mo) i ae) Pale ae elects self ole Slee a | ao bora 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents cents 
20-2 26-4 17:3 14-2 59-4 19-9 19-2 27:3 13-3 32-4 2 
: . . 7-5 10-6 23-3 26-8 
3 0 a Hikes Hae cl fomeans 58-1 16-9 16-9 21-2 14-4 36-4 82-5 19-7 24-4 28-8 
a eee ia: 60 16-5 15-8 19-2 13 39-2 33-7 Ja 12-9 25 28 1 
a ae sills Bre stones 60 AWD eee tec 24-1 14-1 34-7 32-6 {10-12 23-2 29-3 | 2 
IS El Sec eee a as eece Nagsa.cmre 52-5 17-6 20 24-9 14-9 35:7 32-6 9 28-2 29 3 
SeMreicter seri ate mtarctsrs ail ais Ss ee sedate arate 60 17 eo oe 18-1 15-1 37-3 32-7 ja 12-5 20 28-4 | 4 
Se oe see teen ante ete icteraeer | ac eee 16 Rae calianee mane 14 35 sae nae 10: \\eesstters 28 5 
Meroe oases setias | aeaeae te lay RAE o [ate Se ee. sie 17 15 19-6 15 36-3 30-7 ja 9 25-5 30-1 | 6 
Pre irelée call en: 62-5 Lal Sere ee 36-2 14-7 28-6 22-2 | 9-10 25 27-7 | 7 
Fee ottcn la esees 60-0 17-9 17:9 30-1 14-0 31-2 27-1 10-8 24-1 28-3 |IF 
sePrerreichel| ereteinety soe a. mateioc|l tee coe ef ws esters 17-2 19 26-6 14-6 34-6 29-1 11 27-6 29-6 | 8 
eee IT; pee le a 60 16-7 16-7 31-3 12-1 36-8 32:6 12 25-6 27:8 | 9 
Si Lc Acele Betis 60 18-8 18 32-3 15-2 31-5 26-7 10 25-3 27-7 \10 
ai acwake 22 20 10 18 28 «|1l 
a) 14-5 34-2 28-8 9-2 22-4 24-4 
14-7 35-7 28-1 12 21-6 23-9 |12 
17 34-3 29-7 |b 10 23 24:3 (13 
14:3 34:3 31-1 ja 9-1 21-3 23-9 114 
14-7 31 26 S's seer cer 24-6 |15 
13-5 33 29 et al iy vii ten | teterstaterste 24-4 116 
12-5 85-5 28-5 |b 7 23 23-3 |17 
15-6 27-7 27-5 21-3 24-9 118 
13-6 39-9 30-4 |10-11 24-9 26-3 |19 
14-7 36-3 29-2 |b 11 21-7 24-3 |20 
18-1 31-8 27-7 10-5 24-3 26-5 
12-7 36:3 30-5 11 23 25-6 |21 
13-7 82-5 28 Bix8 laters 24-8 122 
12 30:3 25-9 10 20 24-5 123 
14-4 31-7 27-3 Ja 7:8 28 25-9 |24 
15-6 29-4 24-8 10 25 25-4 125 
14-2 31:5 28-4 Ja 10-5 25 26-3 |26 
13-6 26 24-2 10 25-3 28°38 |27 
13-3 34-7 28-4 11 23 27/28 
12-5 33:7 31-3 AD i. | eee Ss 28 29 
12-1 33-2 30-1 11 24-3 26-5 30 
12-7 31-9 27-6 11 26 28-3 {31 
11-6 30:3 27:1 10 25 25-4 132 
13-2 29-6 27. la. 11- 22 26-2 133 
11-3 30-6 24-2 10 24-7 26-8 134 
11-1 30-2 26 9 23+4 25:4 135 
11-4 24-3 22 9 24-7 25:8 |36 
12-3 27:8 23 10 23 25-4 |37 
12-8 32:3 28 9 24-3 26 = (38 
13-1 29-8 27 10 27-6 28 (39 
10-8 26:7 21:4 10 23-5 26-3 |40 
11-4 31-6 29-3 Ud. bei incccceraate 26-1 |41 
14 33 27-8 10 25 27. «142 
12 25 22-2 10 22 24-7 143 
13-8 36-2 33-8 ll 25 25-2 |44 
14 34-5 29-7 13 25 28 = (|45 
14-2 88-9 83°8 Ja-b12-5 |.......- 26-8 |46 
16 35°7 29 14-38)|\.,<nieraree 28-4 |47 
15-7 33°3 31 A1/,.ath| yevsteeceters 28-2 |48 
13 +4 38-1 31-6 ja 11- 23- 25-9 |49 
13 84-5 30. -|a; 11 25: 27-3 |50 
10-4 27-4 23°2 10- 19- 25°3 
9-9 28-9 23-7 |b 11 20 25-7 {51 
10-8 25-8 22-6 10 19: 24-8 |52 
41-5 26°8 21:3 W- 18- 25-6 
10-7 27-5 22-9 {11-12 16- 24-6 53 
13-8 26 20:7 10 22: 30 {54 
10-2 28-8 21-2 11 18: 22-5 155 
11-3 25 20:5 12 17- 25-2 |56 
11:5 29-5 22-6 10- a1- 26-8 
11-6 25 18 11 20° 28-5 |57 
11-9 30 21 11 21- 24-7 |58 
10:7 30 24-2 10 21- 25-7 |59 
10-5 28-3 22 10 19: 27-1 160 
13 34 28 8 22-4 27-8 |61 
14-5 37-1 30-7 12-4 25-2 29°8 
14-3 35 28 «ja 12-5 18 29-3 162 
14-8 39 82 ja 14:3 25 30 163 
16-5 38:7 88. ay cL4eSull cantare 29 = (64 
13 34-8 80 ja 8:3 26-3 29:6 |65 
12-4 87-7 80:7 lab S823.i ramets 28-1 |66 
12-2 37-8 82:2 ja 14:3 28-8 32:3 |67 
14-7 34-1 27-8 ja 12-5 27-7 30 = {68 
18 39-4 Sle, |aoelde dul voce. 30 = -|69 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Canned Vegetables 


cae oue ee ; 
} = 8 
‘g 2 we. ~ Zn 
fon 5 = Ora are 6 on s 
Locali oa z a Bee a g2 oa a ag 
ocality ae 3 Bes TON uy a oH gs - 35 
4 o nos ° Ag cS > ag . 
Ca re Bue gaa 6 Be om Bq oH maa 
o> =o 32 SA 2 pe Sra $s ey as 
ac ra! = ea eos Ss 5 ais ee = 
fs | 2 | sk |Se2| 32 | es | 38) 881 #2 | EE 
ou ue 5 gan o 8 2a am om EN Ba 
oO fa} nD Fy fo fon} = a Ay Oo 




















Dominion (average) 2-9/2, G41] 16-3 3-0 4-8 9-0| 11-5| 12-2] 11-3] 13-0 
Nova Scotia (average). 22-4 6-9 15-7 3-4 4-9 9-1 13-3 12:8 10-5 12-7 
t—Sydney...... v1 22.3 725 |(eet be 7 3-1 4-6 B51) 18e7 ||) 1-7) 10z8) ee tae8 
2—New Glasgow...-...0scsssosees 93-7 |6-7-7-3 | 16 3-4 4-9 SA) 10S ii Pea) tie ie deco 
See Arene rst tiene me tts anean 21-2 6-7 | 14-7 3-3 4-7 9-3] 15 13-5] 10 13-3 
(LTR ot Sinan ance Ganiaehon oe 24 6-7] 16-2 3:3 Bel 92] 13-2|' 12-8} 10-9 ||| 12-6 
B—Windsor wee. eee eee 20, [6-7-7-3| 15 3-5 5 10 15 12 10 12 
= TTULO. cee cee Bena Be aAr eae: 23- . 16-5 3:5 5-1 : 2 . . : 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 23-8 16-7-7-3 | 16-5 Bee eri tatepe |S taca 4 ited 
New Brunswick (average).......... ail 7:0 15-4 3-4 4-8 9-1 13-4 11-7 10-4 11-0 
S=Moncbonee sh iaeac Aces 22-5 |6-7-7-3 | 15-7 3-6 #e8i1 0 10:9) lie tae 2) 13 10.6] 12-5 
Q—W te Johnsen vies htecct-olheos 20 7.3) 6:8 3-1 5 8-6| 12-3] 11-6 9-7] 10 
10—Fredericton............s.0000., 21-9 |6-7-7-3 | 16-2 3-5 4-8 8-4] 14-41 11-1] 10:2] 10:4 
iL SALUT bee seek on cei ic de coe. 20 6-7 13-5 3-5 4-5 9 13-5 11 11 10 
Quebec (average)..................- 20-8 5-1 15-5 3:2 5-3 7-9 11-5 10-0 11-3 12-3 
a= Qucheo weed. desc noehe. 22-5 | 6-7 15-7 Ba7 5-5 9-2] 12 9-6] 10-9] 10-6 
13—Three Rivers................, 22-9| 44.7] 15-6 3-3 5 6-9| 12-2] 11-2] 13-9] 13 
14—Sherbrooke..... 5... 0.00000... 22-6 5 13-6 2-9 5-1 9-1| 12-4 9-8] 10-5] 14 
tb Soreliee Mein hc skecntssceee. 20-7| 5-5-2] 17-8 27 5 6 10-7] 10 10-7| 11 
16—St. Hyacinthe....1.2.2.202000. 20-8 4 14:3 2-4 6-6 8-3] 11-5 9-9 9-5] 13-3 
TS tc lin serine allan 16-2 |4-7-5-3 | 15-2 2-8 5 ult 10st 8-8 | 13-2| 14-7 
18—Thetford Mines................ 19-5 4.3] 14-9 3-4 5-3 6-2) 1 10-7| 10-6 2 
19—Montreal.......00000 0 m1) 667) 165) 8-7] 48 9-4] 11 toe] 2] itz 
Ontario (areade)..wae soe ge9| a | ded |i cay |e ecel) ool anise I) ance | edn (ibnaes 
oe Onawalae 4. be. ade. 24-6 |5-3-7-3| 16-5] 3-8] 5-4 el) Store |e bieee |P oat 
PP =iroceille aa 21-2 |4-5-5-1| 13-7| 3 a7| wal i wel) Wel thine 
Bs anionic dake, 18:31) 60 qd5a|' galt aco |) ealt ane |b apt eso- a ines 
2s belleville nyse seeeiee ene: 21-6 5-2 15-6 2.3 4-2 ase 11-5 10-1 9-6 il 
25—Peterborough.................. 21-2 4-7| 14-2 2-8 alert ec tere ic 
26—Oshawa 26-2 |4-7-6-7| 355] 2-4| §4| 10.6| 116; 106] toa] 117 
NL ALL Me ceiete: . 3-1 : ; : 
pure nllia. 227 seth 16-5 2-9 4-51 10 11-819, 11715). 108: |(Neeiaad 
a ee ane ie pale 2-9 A56i\ee tO: tule tf 12-1] 11-3] 12-3 
eee ee ae ory eles 2-7 4-5 8:61) 129d |). 12-5 Love [eed oe 
Peete eae Bare 2-6 4:8 9-5| 11:6] 192] 10:7| 11-8 
sa Brenton eifeesr] wo] ee) 47) aa) na] ia) aa) Bs 
—Galt.....00... ; ; 
Sauk, aa a Tae 26 4-4 10-3 11-8 11:3 10-1 12-2 
35— Kitchener... stoic sie(islalelsieiers 22 6 ae 2-3 ae ie Ae a es re 
36—Woodstock... 21-5 | 4-5-3 15-5 9-1 ae 9-6 ie 11-8 10-8 - 
37—Stratford.....1111) 22-8 |4-7-6 22) 471 {0 i) ase (dose. eae 
88—London............ 24-6 |5-3-6 uw ; 47 10-3 i 13-2 10-8 12-5 
39—St. Thomas..... 00... loss, oar P 53 | oF Sah care lt eee apa Were ears ieee 
40—Chatham....... sl Wrase' baer lbtik: (boca |) aay le ee a tease thee eee 
wade Bi tear Ge te 28 4-2 9-8] 12:5] 12 11-1. })). 11-5 
ome ees: lee 13 pais: 2-8 3-9 9-7| 12-9] 10-7] 10-5] 11-5 
BeGrcasant. Ble atlleet 3 4-5] 10:3] 11-5] 12 13-6 | 12-6 
deNorth Bay | or es 2-6 3-9] 10 12-8))) 2357p elle Ql teeter 
as seduce ST IPeES, |e se8. Paris 3-3 5-4] 10-4] 11-8] 12-1] 10-3] 12-7 
ian he ae 15-7 34 eee 8-6] 13-8] 12-8 9-7] 13-4 
48—Sault Ste. Mar Sie eben 23 (5-9-6 14:5 3:5 4-5 8-7 12-3 13-1 12 13-7 
49—Port Arthur.......... 2222001 Doei|: ee eecee otecey 2 | ed 12-6) 12-4) 10-8), 12-8 
50—Fort William..........0..000., 202 Peas beet ee tae ooh Gis Bek | dO Teves 
Manitoba (average)................. 23-8 a) ee : ; S:8 10:8 14-2 10-9 12 
SAVIO DER Mer aaa teste meets 25-3 15-6-6 bee &9 47 10-8 11-4 13-4 12-2 14-5 
52—Brandon,.........1..... ae. outa lees avoiiin se ae8 th eee 11-1 |) ©18:7 |) Bie 14-5 
Saslathenaiavenio.. .. ec: Eee 62] 13 2-9 4-5) 1-5] 11-7] 13-1] 12-8] 14-4 
SO RSA Gee. 5.. Sscitevecens | 224-8 |) Gomer [tae || ae || ee |) Oee-|) BULB 1) Mae |) ese Mees 
54—Prince Albert....... MT 95 pe ieee les 9-7] 11-8] 13-8] 12-5] 13-9 
55—Saskatoon.......... ono ey asi eees a8 42 8-4) 13-3) 14-2] 13-5) 14-2 
56—Moose Jaw............ ies | 28 6-7 a a8 4-2 8-9 11-3 13-2 12-1 14-2 
Alberta (average).......... Be noe? 6-3 ae ae oe 8-8/ 10-6) 15-2] 13-3) 16-1 
57—Medicine Hat......... tees |) 2656 (5-7-6583 i a8 4-3 75 9-8 13-1 13-0 15-0 
58—Drumheller.....-ssscc222} 30 pee iS OT are | Rel 8-01 188 rey aiden 
59—Edmonton............ soc) 0. WS ots? ” ast 4-1 5-7 10-2 13-3 13-2 16-8 
60—Calgary.............. 1) 22-6) 567] dee pa. |ebreee 7 9-1] 12-5] 12-:5| 13-8 
61—Lethbridge............. Bl) odie lg-o-ge4 1) ered ae : 8-5 94] 13-2] 11-8] 14-4 
British Columbia (average).........| 26.3 | 7.3 | 22 Sr lee |) EE iy 10-6) ae 13 15 
@2=Pernies:.W.0.0,1.02. 06... caf 2881 > 711 dee me eee ote Pee |) ane || Mare |) Ree 
63—Nelson......, he lost) 5 8e lee ae 8-6] 9-2] 14.4] 14-4] 17-5 
Oh Trail coc ccs seks ccs oe 6:8 de tee eth eee | deed eden ee 
65—New Westminster....... ; 25-4 |6-3— : 3-4 5 8 8-7 13: : . 
te} 25-4 16-3-7 22-4] 3-4 oe eee 
66—Vancouver............. : Peis IemeonT Oscar re oe 6-6 13-3 11-3 14-7 
612 Victoriants .. bho clleged |e eet gga) pea ee) 04 Feed) ag-1 1) bitto |Peaaes 
G8—Nanaimo:....c.cckocsdccess 29- ee 19-2 3-4 5-4 6-3 7:3 12. : 
nacosl| ODE Ieee 18-3 3-4 6| 12-7] 14-3 
69—Prince Ruperts.eeet<.e2 cee. 28-7 8-3 20 3.5 : ; 3 a 13-3 12-1 15 
: : 16- ‘ 
a Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities — = 


b Some small bakers selling 20 oz. loaf at 5c., 6c., and 7c. or 20 for $1.00 
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Potatoes Apples ® 
3 2 | 3 es : 2 a 
Bee Seiad eet |fe lianas. | & 
= E a # =k Be 8 Ee Fy Pa a 9 A 
ae i : 3 38 | $2 | 38 3) gs 38 oe ae 
Be | ms 2 a Sa | os | 38 | Bes] # B35 Ri 39 ES 
8a] -e = 2 o% Eos ~-& | ss g a oo aa S 
oan ae So 1D a a) BS Bra o + oe ay aso 
he o — by a 12 fa 
Qo So o ow aN FQ E 5 G0 8 AS 
ages ‘ak 8 5 ga 6a 2a aot ga a0 aa 5m 
—Q ° Ay ay cy a Ay S 0 S oO a o 
cents cents $ cents | cents cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents 
5-6 3-8 11:9 16-0 17:0 63-1 23-4 54-0 44-1 
5-4 3-8 11-2 15-0 15-4 58-8 22-4 53-8 41-7 
4-9 Ore) e999} FP BORS acoder 12-4 15-1 16:4 50 238) |ansieeeeen 47 
5 8:5 | 2 2026) “1856 1.6 She: 12-5 14-9 14-2 65 21-3 55 38 
5-6 4-5 11-5 14:8 TST ieseeea. 20°3 OU Dae teeters 
5-6 4 10 15-1 15-4 62-5 oat Meath. ee : 
Gia eeetete ci] ee SOL. {iP mEGON. || sb cx ceewic|laetee ites oleate «.« LS PUR Send. Scene cgee ce yal ee eon *e ieee 
5-1 3-8 9-7 15 15-3 57-5 22-6 49 39-5 
6-1 1 PSS | |) RESON . Beeb AS... 12-8 14-4 169 Oh Se a8. 2625) ihe caee see 39-5 
5-0 3-9 12:5 14:9 15-60 Re. eae 20-5 50-0 39-6 
5-2 ACOs SOG ib Lb AQIS ee 12:8 14-8 LG 2S [Rasen 23-1 APSR Bites bie 
5 3-7 12:5 15 15:3 65 22-5 47-5 38 
5-1 3-8 13-8 15-1 LO Ze eaten e sists 20-5 55 42-7 
4-5 ae tt) PORT) GRR. ae: 11 14-5 TORO aioe 8. 16: © steers 38 
5-1 4-7 11-4 15-8 15-9 64-2 24-3 55-9 39-4 
6-3 5-1 12-9 14-7 18-2 75 26-4 64-7 39-5 
5 5-4 11-7 18 ISAS 0. Sieaeses. 24-2 45 40-5 
4-6 4-9 10:7 16-9 ie 62-5 aoe 57°3 ae 
5 4 10 15 Ob lrsaaihertea ell w AO! | Melsserentniete ee 
4-7 £-3) 1) 698.1) MBS) [At ae. 10 14-4 13-7 50 225 Dl Ptetrec aes 39-1 
5 4-5 12-5 15 T6>- TS aser ak. 22) (nateutne ate 86°5 
4 5-3 10 17 14:4 63: 25 60 41-7 
5-9 4-4 12:3 16:6 15-8 70 24-6 51-8 37-9 
5-2 4-8 12:2 15 POG dates con 24 56-5 38-7 
5-3 3-7 12-4 15-9 17:8 61- 23-0 53-3 37-8 
5-2 4-9 11-4 15-4 18-1 64- 22°5 55-4 88-1 |21 
5 6) 202) 2027 1 19S ee tes 13-5 16:7 DOT asa eeee:< 23°3 60 40 22 
4-4 Beak EBL | eT ) AZSROU eb ate.0 12 15-2 17:5 65 19-7 60 88:3 [23 
5-4 4-3) ©6821 16-8} 15-1 }...-.... 13-6 15-6 17-6 60 20-2 55 86-1 |24 
4-8 Sot. “bor | 128 1) 16-0 1S... 10-9 15:7 16:5 58 22 54-7 35 = |25 
5-5 SOP eee |) 82-3) UES ile... 12-1 17 18:8 62 24 62 36-4 |26 
5-7 S01 OO: Pea zee |) | SEs... 11-5 17-7 13 ep emittes 2 27- 56 37:3 |27 
6-4 S281 S543 | ede) | WORa oe... 11 15-7 17-6 64- 22- 58 36-7 |28 
4-5 B64 722 1) 14-07 ) 1ST oe ess 11-7 18 18 65 24- 55 37-7 |29 
4-7 SB 606) | 14-6 1 | 12% nies 13-4 16-7 AGHT Al. 5.8 soe ee 21 45 40-6 |30 
6-3 oe Ol) PASS 1) 167: ais... 12-1 15:8 16-3 54 22- 45 37-8 |31 
5-6 3 12 15-9 15-5 60 22- 46-5 35-8 |32 
4-9 3-1 13 15-5 ea fal Me et ee 20- 53-5 35-33 
5-5 3-3 11-7 16-2 17-7 60 19 57 36-5 134 
5-2 3-1 13 15-8 ATPase sarees 22-3 60 35-4 135 
5 3-2 13-6 15-1 LGaT OV gatarneste BA> FN ck 35°3 [36 
6-5 3-7 12-2 15-9 17-6 60 24- 53 38 37 
5-3 3-4 12-6 15 U7 24 leat eats 21- 60 36 38 
4-9 3 12 15 LZSG9), dhs ess e's PD eee ec 36-8 39 
3-9 2-7 10-8 15 1G Taestes «is 24 47 35-4 |30 
4-3 2-9 13-3 14-4 1G22F. Hey cen DOB: lis Covwiotehecutene 38-2 141 
6-5 2-5 12-7 15 TSS lincte esis: DD WAlistereta sole tovate 40 42 
5-3 3-1 11 15-1 AB sD seh cine oe. 28 45 87-8 143 
5-2 4-3 12:7 15-6 18-3 58- 23 - 49-7 41:3 |44 
5-2 4-5 14 17-2 20-5 64- 23° 57-5 41-2 45 
6-2 5-9 12-1 17-3 18-6 65 23 - 47-7 89-2 146 
74 4-3 14-4 17 18-8 69: 26- 54-7 42-8 |47 
5-6 4-4 12-3 17 21-2 64- 22- 49-5 39-5 {48 
4-9 3-9 12 14-7 19:8 59: 22: 48-7 38 49 
4-7 4-4 12-7 15:6 19-2 57- 22- 51 39 50 
5-9 3-7 12-4 17-8 18-5 63- 22° 52-0 43-5 . 
6-7 4 11:6 17-4 18 62 22 48-2 42 151 
5-1 3-4 13-1 18-2 19 64 23: 55:7 45 52 
5-7 4-0 11-9 17-0 18-5 63 24- 51-5 47-4 
6-5 3-5 11:8 18 18-7 63 - 23 50 48-7 |53 
5-7 4-7 13:3 18:3 17:5 68- 26° 61-7 5054 
5-4 4 10-9 15-8 19-1 60- 24- 53-3 46 55 
5-1 3-6 11:7 15-7 18-7 60- 23 - 51 44-8 156 
5-7 2-9 11-3 16:8 17:6 66- 24- 56-4 49-3 
6-5 3-3 11 16-8 19-4 69- 25- 62 50:7 |57 
5-3 3-3 12-3 18-3 17 75 25 56-7 51-7 {58 
5-6 2-8 10 16 17-2 61- 23 - 61-1 46-7 |59 
5-6 3 10:8 15-7 16-1 60- 23-1 55-7 46-3 |60 
5-3 2-2 12-5 17:3 18-1 64- 23-8 56-3 51-3 |61 
7:5 4-0 11:2 16-4 16-0 65 25-0 56-6 46°5 
8-3 4-4 13-8 16-9 16-9 72 25 a 63-3 50 = |62 
8-2 4-4 10-6 17-2 16-7 71-7 27-5 57-5 49 63 
8-7 4 ll 17 16 65 28-3 56-7 48-3 |64 
10-1 14:8 14:6 56-7 24-3 51-7 43°3 465 
5-9] 3-5 11.6| 164] 14-5 63-1 22 53-3 41-8 [66 
Peale ¢ 106 | 16.3| 14-6] 60-4) 23-3] 50-6] 44-7 [67 
ores Is: : oo | 16.9 | 15-8 66-8 24-6 59-8 47-5 168 
ae t 1-51 Diili-saiclaieots : 11- 16-3 18-8 67-5 25 60 47-5 {69 
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3.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
o 3 ky 
Sugar 3 = ce sf r 3 
5 - S - 3 a8 a ee 3 
Siileeee Co Mie Pel es s =, | 4 Pa 8 
Locality Sel |) aa || Soest pee al cee. ihe see TS 2 EE 2 
Ua 8 z 26 ees a > e a Ae 3 ™ 
Boel sea] ca] o0|S8o) a4 | Es| SE | as | as | 8s | 28 
SO—|ES=| ge | B= | eB] at cele BS A Cs 78 a 
a eloCn| Sh | Se [Son BM he £9 ak 24 ag a5 
Raajese) Sa) sh /8se) SX | a8] Be | Pa | ge | ga a° 
oO DH S ae |O = n Ay oO a wn 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cent $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-2 5:9 | 47-5 | 53-6 | 25- 5 3-0 50-6 52-7 11:8 5-7 rte 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-2 6-0 | 52-5 | 52-1 | 26-6 12:1 2-9 55-8 35-9 12:8 5-7 16-00 
1—Sydney.uies..c-sse0: 6-1] 5-8} 49-7 | 51-1 | 27-7 14-6] 2-9 COLE ailie aeee 12-8 663: ae Reece 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-7 | 6-2 | 52-2 | 49-3 | 26 12-2 | 2-8 60 36-7 13-2 6: 4 il Sk Pe gee 
3—Ambherst...........-+ 6-1] 5-9 | 54 60 | 25 10-4] 2-6 48-3 35 13-5 B53 fe eae ae 
4—Halifax.............. 5-8| 5-7 | 48-6 | 51-1 | 26 COR |e seen | eee 37-5 13-5 6-1 16-00 
5—Windsor. eee! 6 6 55 STS iZ8 Wen aetence POW Re REY 35 TD) We oc eae eee 
Ge PTUTON 0. ssc. cio 6-6 | 6-4 | 55-7 | 53-4 | 27 11-9] 3-3 55 35-3 12 5-64) 8 hee 
7—P.K.I. Charlottetown} 6-1] 5-7 | 56-2 | 53-8 | 25-8 14 3-3 46-5 44 14-4 5-7 15-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 6-0 | 5-8 | 53-0 | 50-6 | 24-6 12-7 | 3-0 53-0 38-8 12:3 5-2 15-938 
8—Moncton............. 6-2 | 5-8] 54 55 24-7 12-7 | 2-9 55 39-3 13-8 5-4 15 -50g 
9—St. John.............. 6 6 | 50 | 48-3 | 23 11:7} 3-1 54 41 12-3 5 15-25 
10—Fredericton.........- 6-4] 6 | 52-9] 52 | 26-1 11:7] 2-9 50 40 12 5-6 16-00 
11—Bathurst.......,..... 5-5 | 5:2) 65 47 Bi 14:5 2-9 |. 35 11 4-7 17-00 
Quebec (average).......... 5-5 | 5-3 | 48-1 | 53-0 | 25-2 13-8 | 3-0 50-5 54-1 10-7 5-L 15-608 
1 2—=Quebocwee 10-5 5-7 | 5-4 | 48 60-4 | 25-7 16-2] 3-2 55 50 10-5 5-4 15-50 
13—Three Rivers........ 5-8 | 5-4 | 48-4 | 55-9 | 24-7 14-5 | 3-4 48-6 56 10:8 5-3 15-50 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-2] 5-2 | 44-9 | 50-3 | 25-7 14 3-3 5D 56-4 10-8 5-1 |15-85-16-10 
15—Sorell nm ates. ae 5-8} 5-5 | 46-7 | 51-7 | 24-3 11 2-21 45 60 10 5-3 14-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-4] 5-2] 54-3] 54 | 26-6 13-1] 3-5 51-4 53-3 10-4 4.9 15-00 
17—St. John’s............ 5-3 | 5-2 | 41-7 | 48-3 | 25-7 12-5 | 2-2 50 55 10 5 14-50 
18—Thetford Mines...... 5-8 | 5-4] 49-71 54 | 25 13:7 | 2-9 40 50 11-7 5-2 |17-00-17-50 
19—Montreal............. 5-4] 5-5 | 51 57-7 | 24 14-9 | 2-9 52-8 56-1 10:5 5 16-25 
20 =e ull eeee eee 5-5 | 5-3] 48 | 45 24-7 14 3 56-7 | 50 11:7 5 16-00 
Ontario (average).......... 6-2 | 6-0 | 48-3 | 57-4 | 25-3] 13-9] 2-8 48-3 55-8 10-8 5-3 15-842 
21—Ottawa.............. 5-8 | 5-7 | 51-4 | 54-1 | 25-3 13-7 | 2-7 60-6 | 58-2 11-1 5-2 |16-00-16-50 
22—Brockville........... 5-8 | 5-2} 51-3 | 53 26-7 13-7 | 2:4 50 50 10-7 5 15-00 
23—Kingston............. 5-7] 5-4 | 46-3 | 53-5 | 24-4 12-9} 3 46-2 47-1 10-5 5-6 15-00 
24—Belleville............ 6 5-9 | 53-9 | 55-9 | 25-4 13-5 | 3-1 57-9 63-3 11-3 5-6 15-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6 5-3 | 50-8 | 61 25-5 15 3-1 52 55 10-7 6-1 15-75 
26—Oshawa.............. 6-5 | 6-1} 48-3 | 63-6 | 24-7 12-9 | 2-8 51-7] 55 11-7 5-6 15-00 
Q7=-Orillia We o.4 Bee 6 6 | 56-7 | 52-7 | 25 14-3] 3-3] 43-3 55 10-7 5:3 16-50 
28—Toronto......0005 00005 5-9] 5-8] 51-4] 56 | 24-7 12-3} 2-7] 50-8 59-4 10-2 5-3 15-50 
29—Niagara Falls........| 6-1] 6 | 50-2] 56-5 | 24-8 14-2] 3-3 46-7 62-5 10:6 5-3 14-50g 
30—St. Catharines........ 6 5-9 | 44-2 | 63-3 | 24 13-8] 2-7] 45 55 ll 5-6 15-00 
31—Hamilton............ 5-8 | 5-6 | 50-4 | 64-8 | 24-8 TS a 54-3 9-8 5-5 15-50 
32—Brantford............ 6-1] 6 | 51-6] 54-7 | 24-4 12-7] 2-7| 47-71 68-6 10-2 6-1 15-50 
BoE Galt nam tit Aer Sue 6-3 | 6-1 | 45-3 | 52-3 | 24-3 13-4] 3 50-7 60 9-9 5-2 15-25 
34—Guelph.. f..cccc seas 5-7 | 5-5 | 48.3] 52 | 25 12-5} 2-9] 45 49 9-7 5 15-50 
35—Kitchener............ 6-2 | 6-2 | 40-5 | 57-1 | 23-9 18-25) 2-5) 49.81 9 47.5 10-3 5 15-50 
36—Woodstock. -.| 6-1] 5-9] 46-7 | 50-8 | 24-8 12-4] 2-9] 43.8 52-2 10-4 5-2 13-50 
37—Stratford. 6-1] 6 | 47-9 | 57-8 | 24-5 13-2] 2-8] 49-3 55 10-6 5-3 16-00 
38—London.............. 6:3 | 6:2 | 54-7 | 63-5 | 25-6 14-5] 2-8] 46.9 63-3 9-7 5-3 16-00 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-4] 6-2] 53-1] 58 | 25.3 13-3 | 2-9 51-1 59-4 11-2 6-2 15-50 
40—Chatham.,........... 5-9] 5-8] 47 | 56-2 | 24-4 15-5 | 2-4 44 60 10-4 4-7 16-00 
41—Windsor.............. 5-9 | 5-6 | 43-1 |°57-7 | 25 13-8 | 2-7 50 60 10 5-3 15-50g 
AD OAINIA cc Piethoine > bcieciels 6-3 6:3 | 43-3 | 59 25 12-8 2-4 41-7 10 5 16-50 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-4 6-2 | 48-8 | 57-8 | 25 12-6 | 3-2 48 Bear 10-7 5-2 |15-00-15-50 
44—Northi Bay. oss -cc a 7 6-7 | 58-2 | 61-4 | 27-3 16-6 | 3-4 54 60 12-6 5 16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 6-7 6:5 | 51-2 | 64-2 | 25-5 16-7 2-6 48 5-3 |16-75-17-00 
46—Cobalt..........+.+-. 6-9 | 6-2 | 46-6 | 51-8] 27-5] 14-7] 2-9] 45 | "433 } id | 18-50 
47—Timmins,............ 6-9 | 6-6] 37-5 | 58-3 | 27-2 16-3] 3-3 50-6 45 14 5-4 18-25 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-6 | 6-1] 47-5 | 57-5 | 24.7 15-1} 2-1 45 55 12-5 5-2 15-50 
49—Port Arthur.........0. 6:3 6:1 | 38:5 | 58-3 | 26-5 14.7 2-6 48-6 55 10 5-1 117-00-17-50 
50—Fort William......... 6-8] 6-6} 44-2 | 59-2 | 26-5 14-2 | 3- 51-4 66-7 11-6 5-2 16-75-17-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 | 6-7 | 43-6 | 48-2 | 26-4 14-9 | 3-3 49-3 58-8 12-2 6-7 20-500 
OL Winninogiks. cae nase | aches lilies 42-8 | 47-4 | 26 14-7 3-4 50-6 60 12 4 7-4 19-50 
52—Brandon............. 6-8 | 6-7] 44-4] 49 | 26-8 15 3-2 48 57-5 12-3 6 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...) 6-7 | 6-6 | 41-2 | 52-2 | 26-8] 20-2] 3.3| 52.9 55-0 | 14-3 5-8 
OO— Regina yes.cs cack. 6-7 | 7-3 | 47-5 | 56-7 | 26 20 al 3-3 51-7 15 G4 ewe. ecw 
54—Prince Albert........ 6-7] 6 | 36-7| 55 | 30 20" a!3.64). 0 58-35le 60 1/6 45) fal ef anit ae 
55—Saskatoon.........:.. 6-7} 6-5] 38 | 52-3] 25-7] 20 a 3-2] 49.9] 55 13/81 me a15 OIL ee eee 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-5 | 6-4 | 42-4 | 44-6 | 25.3 20-6a] 3-1 56-7 50 13-5 3. ti Goa, Ake 
Alberta (average).......... 6-4] 6-3 | 41-5 | 48-0 | 26-7 16:0 | 3-4 48-5 52-8 19-9: bse eee eel 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6: 0u eee 37-9 | 48-1] 28-8] 18.3a] 3-3] 57 12-7 a Oe Sar eat 
58—Drumheller.......... GiB we es AGOTHIEOS dane | 3:91 43-3] 60° '| 45. : . 
59—Edmonton........... 6:3 | 6-1} 42-4 | 50-8 | 25-7 15-9a] 3-2 44 48-8 13-7 eee eae 
60—Calgary .....cce ness 6-1 6-4 | 41-7 | 42-7 | 26-8 14-9a] 3-4 48 57-5 1 ‘4 Oe oer cae 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-1] 6-1 | 43-8 | 51-9 | 97-5 |, 15 al 3:3| 50 55 C ee : 
British Columblia(average)| 6.2 | 5-7 | 43.2 | 48-1 | 27-3 |" ai.7| 3.4| §6-6| fee | IZ | 2:8 feces 
62==Hernion een ree aan 73 | 7 | 61-8 | 57-5 | 97.5 15 al 3-6 60 60 ie ones coe 
63—Nelson ....| 6:41 5-9 | 49-2 | 54-3 | 30 25-5a| 4.2 | 60 60 Aa 6 feretetese ees 
C5 Trail ee een 6-8 | 5-9] 40 | 51-7 | 95 23-3a] 3-5 | 60 2 Oo toa. ne tee 
65—New Westminster...) 5-5) 5-1] 41-1 | 42.7] 26-7] 91 al 9.9 51-7] 63-3 me a tee eee 
66—Vancouver........... 5-5 | 5-2) 30-4 | 41-3 | 26-1] 19-00] 3.3 | 8 ao Wi ecg | eee eee 
67—Victoria..... 6-5 | 5-8 40.9 | 43.1 | 26-0] B1-8al 8 | s0.81 Ge7| ab |  O:3 [ened seme. 
68—Nanaimo 5-8] 5-5 | 46 | 44-2] 98.8] 99.54! 3.6 62 50. ae B81 Aaa wet te 
69—Prince Rupert 5-81 5-51 37-5! 50 197-51 95 al 3.21 $0 Teel, eco [ete 








a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


n. Houses with conveniences 


( 1 D c. Calculated price per i 
not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35. p. Mining are eters 
, 


Novemssr, 1931 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1981. 
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Wood 
ee ——. a 
= a S| 
3 . oS 
3 8 e tel & 
3 ‘bo > oa ov 3 5 
° be a? Sey wD >aD Sins a 
z8 g Ste ONES Senn) Wee ms) 0G12 Bi | Ue hen 
as : ee ee Hor ee eae Gen oe ie 
28 “ aa Bas 2¢ 2eg ase | 3 
ea Oo ss] in a a = Oo 
$ Si)» $ $ $ Ge 
9-709 12-288 11-349 13-778 8-469 10-345 7-978 )27-7 
8-823 12-080 8-750 10-259 6-690 8-109 5-800/30-1 
7-00- 7-25 9-20-9-60 6-00 Pim), Wika etnies sts tated eheyn ven Me sya alhiss eimistaees sacgetss 30-5 
7-35 wrasse. /dae sere 6-00 10-00 5-00 8-00 5-00 |30-5 
8-00-9-25 13-00 9-00 10:00 6-00 7-00 5-00 |28-5 
9-00-11-00 12-00 13-00 14-00 7-00 7-50 7-00 |30-8 
10-00-12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 |30 
8-00-9-75 12-50 8-50 9-50 6-00 8-00 5-00 |30-3 
10-50 12-75 9-00 10-50 6°75 8-00 7-50c|28:8 
10-781 13-167 9-375 10-625] 6-000 8-250 7-050|27-8 
10 50-12 -50g 13-00g 9-00g 10-00g 7-00g 8-00g g 31-2¢ 
11-00-12-25 |13-00-14-00 |13.00-16.00] 14-00-17-00} 6-C0-8-00] 7-50-10-00 8-00-9-00c)/28-3 
8-00-12-00 13-00 6-00 7-00 AM OOM ethers comes 4-80-6:400/26-6 
FOSOON Se ersielee ack 8-00 10-00 6-00 8 OOM tists cance 25 
9-232 12-482 12-281 12-858 9-298 9-704 8-333|25-9 
10-00 11-00 14-667\¢ 14-667|/¢ 12-667I\c 12-667¢ 12-002]25 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00c 12-00 14-00¢ 7-00 |29-8 
9-00 12-00 9-00 11-90 7:00 9-00 9-00 |28 
SetsOlilh contres hho. ee 8-75 9-75 7-00 8-00 6-00c!25 
8-00-8-25 |...........- 12.00-14.667]13.333-16.00c|9.333-10.667|¢ 10-667c] 7-00-8-00 |25 
. 9-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 9-00¢}24-3 
11-06 14 OD il Soo sitters pase 9 00G) Ricans 4-50c 3-00¢)27°5 
10-00 |12-25-12-50 |15-00-16-0) 16-00-18-00 10-00 }11-00-12:00 |12-00-16-00c/29-8 
9-00 13-50 11-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 7-50¢|27-7 
10-321 11-477 12-316 15-444 9-342 11-635 10-003/26-3 
9-25 |12-50-13-50 12-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 7:00 |26-4 
9-25 Ah» OOig diets Sacer 13 ODE} axteave sctevon AB QOC|rcameuds says: 25 
7-50 12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00¢|27-4 
11-00 |11-00-12-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 |26-6 
§$-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 26-7 
10-00 10-50 14-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 |26-3 
9-75 13-50 10-00 11-50 8-00 9-50 7-72¢|29 
11-25 11-50 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 |27-2 
= £ gz gz g z S 25g 
g zg g g x g g 22-2¢ 
9-00 10-50 16-00 17-00 13-00 13-50 13-00 |25-5 
11-75 DL BOs Wievecttersrarenetare iy a 13-00 8-3482/24-6 
9-00 12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c/22-6 
10-00 |10-00-12-00 14-00 15-50 10-00 PASO Aare aiere elem 23-2 
10-00 |10-50-11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 A OOM tees acstn stots 24-4 
10-00-12-00 | 9-50-10-00 12-00 15-00 9-00 MOE DOR asa ce aterets 21:3 
10-00-12-00 |11-50-12-00 16-00 AS OOK | Revere testa 14-00 17-00 |22-6 
10-00-11-50 |10-00-11-50 |.......... US r 00a) NP vxeuvaney 11-25¢ 11-+250]23 +4 
W150 1206 2b US DO Nos sce0\e, oop RG AO 0G ee etedes |e at 12-00¢|23-4 
10-00 ; 9-00-10-00 |.......... 18 O0C1 sass. ae 14:00c] 7-50-10 50/23 
8-002 10-00g g c & g 22-00 g c&g16-00 | c & g12-00 |...... 
9-00 TZeHORPA Ee. Sas DO GOCE Pee allio: teh x Cee Ol hemi boe weed 23-5 
8-00 10-00 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 24-4 
Be SAD Se aes aa 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 |33-7 
9-00-13 -00 TSO os, Pacyaaae HOwOOE ares as» 12-00 12-75¢)/33-2 
12-00 11-00 12-00 13-50c 12-00 | 9-00-12-00c]............ 34 
15-00 |14-50-15-00 |.......... _...-|5*00-6-00 | 7-50-10-50c}........-.55 35 
8-00-11-00 9-50 8-00 12-00 6-00 9-75 6-00c}26-7 
9-50-13 -00 13-00 9-50 11-00¢ 9-00 LO O00Gl he ven. wees 28-5 
9-00-12-50 12-50 7-50 8-50 7-00 8-00 6-00 |28:8 
10-375 TASS SS seni ete ee te 8-188 9-000 7-500)25°0 
19 < DOR T4 bOSUS EBON actarteas ware /labio oil alate §-50-8:-75 7-25-9-25 GONG itie «at 
6-50-1100h|14 00-162 7D0)..« tens as tle. adem eae 8-00-9-50 | 9-00-10-50 9-00 |25 
9-063 Fo SABE | te peice kee isthe scl mie egos eee 7759 10-625 11-167)25-4 
O75 —12 2b 14O0=16- 20 Va de. cen nelle ae ois eiias 10-00-10-50|11-00-12-00 |11-00-13-00 |25 
9-00-10-00h LG OOM. Bere. cee elles sieeve ocseare 5-00-6-00 | 6-50-7-50 |............ 26-7 
7-50-9-00h LALA iets. eee aA Reenstatatontartate te 7-50 | 8-00-12-00i 8-50 |25°4 
6-00=9 00 bi 1695-18 425 os aaincsy ae folell o)aye tots rnrsrayotale ailiaiatsteisraietayay® 14-00 13-000}24-6 
6-500 AO 000 ters cee eare ees Aa 6-900 8-900 4-125 [23-7 
g g g g g 33-8g 
GSN Oto ice ors RPS O meal bidelion Getetoac meta and] marin sak aio 4-50 128-3 
SH AQOHCOOL Meee cee trom etAl eine cin cchontt|  Biataketar fr arezat ere 6-00 8-00 4-00 |28-2 
7-50-11-00h|f & g 10-00 g g 6: 00g g 4-00g|25¢ 
ACO G Enh Geen yee eler dire ellen eee ral a bedseabetailiaisiss qataatrs es 4-00 |28-3 
W wel 9-822 AEs PAG | Ren hess | cece. an 9-698 9-849 5-018/33-7 
F 6§-25-7-50 12-00 16-00 4-20¢/40 
9-50-11-50 9-00-10-00i] 11-50-13 - 001 56250) ...... 
9-00-11-00 9-00 11:00 | 6-00-6-50 |...... 
Gy7 1 Ogi7 iat UN ac O00) Feyeuetsciatrctereia Nieto anata led azote I y-onsinceyern tere 5-50 4-25 |29°8 
GAB OSLO RON ee willl: COI (cepere yet vel axonahe, naz cekoe ci vell bests t evans. * 7-50 4-75 |29-6 
9-75-19-75 7-50 9-544¢ 4-772c]32-1 
Far Se O Us | Wee ote. ed nero cata | re elanoses otaralfe ayeienaa et 6-00 5-50 133-3 
12-00-13 -50 8-00-12-00i! 9-00-13 -00i 4-80¢!37-5 


d. Lower price for petroleum coke. f Petroleum coke, 
$40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 











g. Natural gas 
s. Delivered from mines. 





used extensively. 





Matches, parlour, 
per box (400) 


| 
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eee 
QQ Sk: w-rR dD: 


e meee 
wooweoo> cowoco°osse 


2 
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wo 
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ooo oc 





Six-roomed 
house with 
modern con- 
veniences, 
per month 


14-00-15- 


18-00-24: 
23-00-33 - 
13- 
20-00-35 - 
22-00-30: 
28° 
25-00-35- 
20-00-22- 
18-00-25- 


-00 }15-00-25-00 |25 
-00 |15-00-20-00 26 
-00 }15:00-18-00 |27 
00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
5-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
+00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
+00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
00 |25-00-28-00 |35 
-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
-00 }19-00-25-00 |37 
-00 }17-00-30-00 |38 
00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
-00 |20-00-22-00 |40 
-00 }25-00-30-00 41 
-00 }25-00-80-00 |42 
+00 |14-00-22-00 {43 
5:00 }18-00-20-00 44 


Lignite. 


+458 19-537 
333 16-333 


Rent 


Six-roomed 
house with 
incomplete 
modern 
con- 
veniences, 
per month 





So 
o 
bo 
oO 
S 
7 
wo 
oO 
aS 
o 
NOOP WWE 


00 |15-00-20-00 |19 
00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
768 20-833 
00 |20-00-25-00 }21 
00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
00 |20-09-25-00 |24 


25-00 |45 


-00 14-00 |46 


20-00-30-00 |47 


-00 |15-00-20-00 48 
+00 |15-00-25-00 |49 
-00 |15-00-25-00 |50 
508 22-000 
-00 }20:00-80-00 [51 
00 |18-00-20-00 52 
500 21-250 
-00 }20-00-30-00 |53 
00 |15-00-25-00 |54 
-00 |20-00-25-00 |55 
-00 }15-00-20-00 |56 
313 20-500 
50 |18-00-20-00 |57 


Yr 
-00 |20-00-25-00 |59 
-00 |20-00-25-00 |60 
00 18-00 61 
563 20-375 
-00 18-00 |62 
-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
50 24-00 |66 
20-00-25. 
22-00-30: 
30-00-40- 


00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
00 120-00-30-00 169 








i. Including birch 
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NION BUREAU 
ES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMI 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRIC Ah OMICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 







































iti C Oct.| Oct.] Oct. | Oct.} Oct.|Sept.| Oct. 
ene modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 192 | 1996 | 1927'| 1928 | 1920'| 1930 | 1981 | 1931 
*All commodities................ 502 | 64-0/127-4]155-9|110-0] 97-3] 98-0/102-6] 98-1] 97-2] 95-2] 96-8] 81-0] 70-0] 70-4 
Classified according o. chief com- oe 
Pee Eis .2| 93-7/100-6| 96-9] 96-6] 88-0] 96-3] 66-7| 54-6) 56- 
isi 124 | 58-1/127-9]167-0/103-5] 86-2 “3| 60-7) 54-6} 56- 
1 ee Prod acts 74 | 70-9|127-1|145-1]109-6| 96-0] 95-0|100-3] 98-3/103-6/111-5/109-9| 95-3] 68-8] 68-0 
ah oe 60 | 58-2|157-1/176-5] 96-0]101-7/116-9]112-5) 96-6] 95-5] 92-9] 90-4] 77-5] 72-4] 71-9 
ay pees es 44 | 63-9] 89-1]154-4]129-4]106-3]113-0|101-6] 98-9] 98-6] 98-5 03-0 85-6 7-9 77-5 
Willioliand sea Pendle. ae 39 | 68-9]156-7]168-4]128-0/104-6/115-8]104-5| 99-7] 94-9] 92-5] 93- 
Re Petes aires Hee ged 15 | 98-4]141-9]135-5] 97-1] 97-3] 95-3/103-9| 98-3] 89-2] 93-0] 97-5] 70-5] 60-2] 62-9 
ea cee 73 | 56-8] 82-3/112-1/116-6|107-0]104-4/100-3| 99-2] 95-0] 92-6] 92-3] 90-9] 86-6] 86-6 
ee 73 | 63-4|118-7|141-5]117-0|105-4|104-4] 99-6] 99-7] 97-7] 94-6] 95-4] 91-3] 84-7] 84-7 
Sen eo 204 | 61-9]107-0]140-0|108-0] 95-1] 93-7] 97-2] 98-0] 95-9] 95-7] 95-5] 86-0] 75-2] 74-9 
ee eee 116 | 61-8/119-4]151-0|105-4} 90-2] 91-2] 97-7] 97-5] 99-8|100-3|103-7| 87-0] 67-9 67-3 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 88 | 62-2] 91-4/126-3]111-4|101-4| 97-0] 96-5] 98-3 93-3] 92-6] 90-1] 85-4] 80-1 79-9 
II. Producers’ Goods..... . 351 67-4}131-5}163-1 ace rece ane ee ace pce ae out as ae oe 
ers’ Equi ; 22 | 55-1) 80-4/108-6/113-8|104-1/102-5] 99-2] 97-4) 99-8] 92-8] 04-3] 91.2] 89-6] 89. 
producers, Meoiae f 329 | 69-1]138-3/170-4|112-6| 98-2] 97-1/105-5| 97-9| 96-9] 93-8] 97-4] 72-8] 62-1] 63-4 
ae 97 | 67-0/100-9/144-0/122-8/108-7/111-9]102-9] 98-1] 95-9] 98-0] 98-5] 85-6) 80-9] 80-6 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 | 69-5]147-2/176-6]110-2] 95-8] 93-7/106-2] 97-9] 97-1] 92-9] 97-11 70-0) 58-01 59-6 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— . 
AHiold settee ee 167 | 58-2/131-3/169-5|103-4] 89-1] 89-3/102-3| 96-7] 96-7] 87-3] 94-0] 66-7] 55-2) 56-4 
3 Feo RR meee: 90 | 70-4)129-9]146-6/109-6] 95-5] 95-6|100-6| 98-9/102-5|108-2|106-3| 91-71 69-11 68-6 
Farm (Canadian)........ 59 | 62-6/132.7/161-4/102-6] 86-6] 79-8/100-3/ 98-6|101-3| 96-5|105-9| 70-4| 52-8] 54-5 
II. Marine........ eee a 16 | 64-4/111-1]111-7 91-6] 91-9] 83-6] 98-3/102-4|104-7|107-3|110-4| 95-8] 72-9] 73-9 
MPS Rorest ete eas eaaee aac. 52 | 63-9] 89-1]154-4/129-4]106-3]113-0|101-6| 98-9| 98-5] 98-5] 92-9| 85-4] 77-81 77.5 
VABMinioral ee cehigs oie. kin 183 | 67-0)/111-3)131-4/117-6]105-8|105-8/101-6| 99-5| 93-0] 91-5} 92-1] 86-5] 80-91 81-7 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 | 63-8/120-7/155-7|107-5] 94-8] 91-1/100-8| 98-3] 99-5] 94-91100-5| 73-3] 58-71 60-3 
All ufactured (fully or chief- 
Ce i oe 276 | 64-8]127-6/156-8)116-7/100-5|103-1]103-8| 98-1] 96-4] 94-6] 93-7| 83-9] 72-7] 72-4 





*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 1256) 


cept milk and bread are the average of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the Lazsour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices 
for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 











The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 


but. still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences, 


The weekly budget for a family of five, eal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GaAzerre 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes, But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 


a 
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article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 
soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
in the various localities owing to 
climate conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the ex- 
penditure of an ordinary family according to 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income sufli- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, ete., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, etc., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazertn, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1919, quar- 
terly from 1920 to 1929 and monthly since 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 




















Fuel 
_ Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-} All 

Light ing ries | items* 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 iil 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June RRs 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June Ereiee 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan, 1980.... 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1920.... 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930.... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930.... 153 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930.... 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930.... 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930.... 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930.... 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1980.... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Nov. 1930.... 140 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan, 1981.... 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931.... 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931.... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931.... 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1981.... 116 154 158 137 164 140 
June 1931.... 111 153 158 137 164 138 
July.) 1981... 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931.... 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931.... 109 151 158 127 163 | 136 
Oct M1911. 107 152 158 127 163 135 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups gas 
and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
185-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.3; 1916, 86.3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8: 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928, 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64:1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of figures 
in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 1924, 
105.1; 1925, 101.7; 1926, 100.0; 1927, 99.0; 
1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92-3. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918 F107 (45) 1919, 11115" 1920, 12554 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6: 
1925, 181-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0; 1930, 127-6. Natural gas, 


1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5: 1916, 
112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919, 116-1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 1922, 163-2; 1923, 
163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3: 1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166-9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1: 1930, 


158:8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost of 
Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been aver- 
aged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8: 1902, 
125-8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 
1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 
105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 
1913, 100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again lower, sirloin steak 
being down from an average price of 28-2 
cents per pound in September to 27:3 cents in 
October; round steak from 23 cents per pound 
in September to 22-1 cents in October; rib 
roast from 20-9 cents per pound to 20-4 cents; 
and shoulder roast from 14-5 cents per pound 
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to 13-7 cents. These prices compare with 34 
cents per pound for sirloin steak in October, 
1930; 28-9 cents per pound for round steak; 
26-7 cents per pound for rib roast; and 20-2 
cents per pound for shoulder roast. Mutton 
was down from an average price of 24-1 cents 
per pound in September to 23 cents in October. 
Lower quotations were reported from most 
localities. Both fresh and salt pork declined, 
the former averaging 20 cents per pound in 
October, 22-3 cents in September and 29-8 
cents in October, 1930, and the latter overaging 
20:2 cents per pound in October, 21:9 cents 
in September and 27-1 cents in October, 1930. 
Breakfast bacon was 2 cents per pound lower 
in October at 26 cents per pound, The price 
in October, 1930, was 39-8 cents. Lard was 
slightly lower averaging 13-3 cents per pound 
in October as compared with 13-8 cents in 
September, 

Eggs showed a seasonal advance in most 
localities, fresh averaging 32-4 cents per dozen 
in October, 30-3 cents in September and 42-7 
cents in October, 1930, and cooking overaging 
27-5 cents per dozen in October, 25-7 cents 
in September and 38 cents in October, 1930. 
Milk showed a slight increase in the average 
at 10-6 cents per quart. <A slight decline 
occurred at St. John, N.B., while increases 
were reported from St. Hyacinthe and Medi- 
cine Hat. Both dairy and creamery butter 
were lower, the former being down from an 
average of 23-6 cents per pound in September 
to 23-3 cents in October and the latter from 
27-2 cents per pound in September to 26-8 
cents in October, Prices in October, 1930, 
were 34:8 cents per pound for dairy butter 
and 388-7 cents for creamery, 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 6-1 cents per pound. Flour was slightly 
lower at an average price of 3 cents per pound 
in October as compared with 3-1 cents in 
September and 4-3 cents in October, 1930. 
Canned vegetables averaged lower in most 
localities, tomatoes being down from an aver- 
age price of 12-7 cents per tin in September 
to 12-2 cents in October; peas from 11-7 
cents per tin in September to 11:3 cents in 
October ; and corn from 13-7 cents per tin 
in September to 13 cents in October. Beans 
averaged lower at 5-6 cents per pound in 
October as compared with 5:9 cents in Sep- 
tember and 9-2 cents in October, 1930. Onions 
also were down from an average price of 
4-8 cents per pound in September to 3:8 cents 
pee Potatoes were again generally 

ywer, the price averaging 80-2 cents per 
ninety pounds in October as compared with 
oes cents in September and $1.48 in October, 
— jo coal was up in the average 

Die per ton to $16. Advances were 
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reported from Halifax, St. Hyacinthe, Ottawa, 
Peterborough, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Brant- 
ford, Stratford, Sarnia and Timmins. Bitu- 
minous coal was practically unchanged at an 
average price of $9.71 per ton. Hardwood was 
slightly lower at an average of $11.35 per cord. 
A slight decline in rent was reported from 
Medicine Hat. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a state- 
ment on wholesale prices changes during the 
month issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Grain prices, for the most part, were higher, 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, being up from 
an average price of 53:6 cents per- bushel in 
September to 59-9 cents in October. The low 
price for the month was 534 cents reached on 
the 5th and the high 703 cents reached on 
the 31st. This latter quotation is the highest 
level reached in nearly a year, A _ greater 
export demand, together with smaller supplies 
from Russia were said to be the reasons caus- 
ing the advance. In coarse grains, Western 
barley advanced in the average from 30-7 
cents per bushel to 33-2 cents, western oats 
from 27-4 cents per bushel to 312 cents and 
rye from 32-5 cents per bushel to 37 cents. 
Flax was down from an average price of 97-4 
cents per bushel to 94-4 cents. Flour at 
Toronto declined in the average from $4.64 
per barrel to $460. Toward the end of 
October, however, some improvement occurred 
following the advance in wheat prices. Raw 
sugar at New York advanced from $1.44 per 
ewt. to $1.58, while granulated at Montreal 
was unchanged at $4.56 per ecwt. Ceylon rub- 
ber at New York advanced from an average 
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price of 5:2 cents per pound to 5:4 cents. 
Santos coffee at Toronto rose from 18 cents 
per pound to 14-5 cents. In live stock good 
steers at Toronto declined from $6.31 per 
hundred pounds to $5.90 and at Winnipeg 
from $5.01 per hundred pounds to $4.78. Veal 
calves at Toronto advanced from $8.47 per 
hundred pounds to $8.53 but were down at 
Winnipeg from $6.27 per hundred pounds to 
$5.75. The price of bacon hogs at Toronto 
declined from $5.99 per hundred pounds to 
$5.74 and at Winnipeg from $5.16 per hundred 
pounds to $4.71. Lambs at Toronto declined 
from $7.44 per hundred pounds to $6.80 and 
at Winnipeg from $5.80 per hundred pounds 
to $5.65. Creamery butter at Toronto was 
down from 23-9 cents per pound in September 
to 23-1 cents in October and at Montreal from 
23 cents per pound to 22:5 cents, At Winni- 
peg the price was 1 cent per pound lower at 
24 cents. Fresh eggs at Montreal advanced 
from 33-2 cents per dozen to 45-9 cents and 
at Toronto from 30-4 cents per dozen to 45-4 
cents. Raw Cotton at New York was some- 
what higher at an average price of 7-1 cents 
per pound as compared with 6:8 cents in 
September. Raw silk advanced from $2.80 per 
pound to $3.05. Raw wool was 1 to 2 cents 
per pound lower at 9-13 cents per pound. In 
lumber the price of white pine ‘declined from 
$29-331 per thousand board feet to $28, and 
birch from $52 per thousand board feet to $50. 
Annealed steel sheets advanced from $3.22 per 
hundred pounds to $3.56 and steel sheets from 
$2.72 per hundred pounds to $2.97. In non- 
ferrous metals electrolytic copper advanced 
from $8.61 per hundred pounds to $9.15, tin 
from 28-3 cents per pound to 29 cents and 
silver from 29-3 cents per ounce to 33 cents. 
Western domestic coal at Lethbridge was 50 
cents per ton higher at $5 per ton 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and certain other coun- 
tries. The index numbers of the cost of living 
are from official sources unless otherwise 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 
prices index numbers are named in all cases. 
The latest quarterly table showing cost of 
living and wholesale prices index numbers for 
various countries appeared in the Lasour 
Gazette for October. 


Great Britain 


WuoLEsaLe Prices—-The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924—100, was 
59-7 for September, a decline of 0-3 per cent 


for the month. Foods advanced 0:2 per cent 
as a decrease in meat and fish was more than 
counteracted by advances in cereals and other 
foods. Non-foods declined 0-5 per cent due 
to declines in iron and steel, wool and miscel- 
laneous commodities while advances were 
noted in coal, other metals and minerals, cot- 
ton and other textiles (except wool). 

The Hconomist index number, on the base 
1927=100, was 65:1 at the end of September, 
an advance of 4:5 per cent for the month. 
Prices had declined during the first three 
weeks of the month, but with the suspension 
of the gold standard on September 21, rose 
and at the end of the month were 4:5 
per cent higher than at the end of August. 
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Cereals and meat was the only group which 
was lower at the end of September than at the 
end of August. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
77=100, was 80-7 at the end of September, an 
advance of 2:0 per cent for the month. Every 
group was included in the advance, except 
animal food which was 2°6 per cent lower for 
the month. The greatest advance was one 
of 9:7 per cent in textiles. 

The following paragraph is quoted from the 
Statist, October 17, 1931: 

“Having become dependent not only on 
fluctuations in gold prices but still more on the 
exchange value of a currency no longer linked 
to gold, British wholesale prices inevitably 
rose during the past month. The increase 
was, however, only 2 per cent, in contrast 
with a depreciation of about 20 per cent in 
sterling. The explanation was partly thai 
gold prices had continued to fall and partly 
that sufficient interval had not yet elapsed for 
domestic prices to reflect fully the effect of 
the decline in the exchange value of the 
pound, The suspension of the gold standard 
on September 21 fortunately occurred at a 
time when stocks of commodities in this 
country were abnormally heavy, while the 
speculative buying, which subsequently took 
place, was much more moderate than might 
ordinarily have been expected.” 


Cost or Livrinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base July 
1914=100, was 145 at October 1, showing no 
change from the previous month. A small 
decline in clothing was offset by an advance 
in fuel and light. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
19183=100, was 108-6 for September, a decline 
of 1:5 per cent for the month. Nearly all 
groups were included in the general decline, 
the greatest fall being one of 10-6 per cent in 
rubber. The index number for rubber, on the 
base 19183100, was 7°6 for September. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Bureau, on the base 1913- 
1914=100, was 134-0 for September, a decline 
of 0-7 per cent for the month. With the ex- 
ception of a slight advance in heat and light 
all groups were lower than for August. 


d 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Pricrs—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the 
base 1913=100 (pre-war currency) was 88-9 
for September, a decline of one per cent for 


the month. With the exception of advances 
in vegetable foods and other vegetable pro- 
ducts, all groups were lower than for August. 

Cost oF Livinc—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base, June, 1927= 
100 was 81°86 for August a decline of 0:9 per 
cent for the month. 


United States 


WHoLEsaLE Prices—The index number of 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 69-1 for September, a decline 
of 1:6 per cent for the month. With the ex- 
ception of small increases in fuel and lighting 
materials and metals and their products, all 
groups were lower than for August. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 100-5 for October showing no 
change from September. Increases in farm 
products, food products, fuels, chemicals and 
miscellaneous commodities were offset by de- 
clines in textile products, metals and building 
materials. 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the 
sums total of the prices per pound of 96 com- 
modities of common consumption was $8-0877 
at November 1, a fall of 2-5 per cent for the 
month, and is the lowest index number 
recorded since November, 1908. As compared 
with prices at October 1, increases were noted 
in breadstuffs, livestock, oils and naval stores; 
decreases in provisions, fruits, hides and 
leather, textiles, metals, building materials and 
miscellaneous commodities, 

Dun’s index number of wholesale commodity 
quotations proportioned to the per capita con- 
sumption of each of the many articles included 
was $140.369 at November 1, which shows an 
advance of 2:9 per cent for the month, due 
chiefly to a recovery in breadstufts occurring 
at the end of the month. Advances were 
also noted in meat, dairy and garden produce 
and other foods. On the other hand, clothing, 
metals and miscellaneous commodities were 
lower than a month previous. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923=100, was 85-6 for September, a de- 
cline of 0°3 per cent for the month, With the 
exception of a small advance in fuel and light, 
decreases were noted in all groups. 





Hospital treatment for men employed in 
unemployment rehef camps is being provided 
for in British Columbia by means of a pro- 
vincial grant to the hospital treating the 
patient of $2.50 a day, this being the amount 
paid for hospital treatment under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. The province also 
makes a regular per capita grant of 70 cents. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 


QUARTER 
‘HE number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial 


diseases included with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, ete., and also 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations), which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the third 
quarter of 1931, was 275, there being 104 in 
July, 91 in August and 80 in September. 

The report for the second quarter of 1931 
was given in the Lasour Gazerrs, August, page 
948. In the third quarter of 1930, 442 fatal 
accidents were recorded (Lasour Gazerts, 
November, 1930, page 1350). The supplement- 
ary lists of fatal industrial accidents on page 
1276 contains two fatalities for 1930 and 
13 for the first half of 1981. In this series of 
reports it is the custom to record industrial 
accidents under the dates of their occurrence, 
and fatal industrial diseases under the dates 
on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada, from cer- 
tain other official sources and from the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazetrre. Information 
as to accidents is also secured from news- 
papers, 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the third quarter of 1931 
were as follows: agriculture, 47; logging, 15; 
fishing and trapping, 4; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 34; manufacturing, 26; 
construction, 49; electric light and power, 17; 
transportation and public utilities, 42; trade, 
10; service, 31. 

Of the mining accidents, 15 were in “metal- 
liferous mining,” 10 in “coal mining,” 3 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
nes.” and 6 in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 3 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 1 in 
“snimal foods,” 1 in “textiles and clothing,” 
4 in “leather, fur and products,” 3 in “saw 
and planing mill products,” 3 in “pulp, paper 
and paper products,” 1 in “printing and pub- 
lishing.” 2 in “iron, steel and products,” 3 in 
“non-metallic mineral products,” and 5 in 
“chemical and allied products.” 

In construction there were 13 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 7 in “railway,” 20 
in “highway and bridge,” and 9 in “miscel- 
laneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 19 fatalities in “steam railways,” 1 in 


OF 1931 


“street and electric railways,” 10 in “water 
transportation,” 1 in “air transportation,’ 5 
in “local transportation,” 4 in “storage,” and 
2 in “telegraphs and telephones.” 

In trade there were 2 fatalities in ‘“whole- 
sale,” and 8 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 19 were in “public 
administration,” 1 in “recreational,” 1 in 
“laundering, dyeing and cleaning,” 2 in “cus- 
tom and repair,” 6 in “personal and domestic,” 
and 2 in “professional establishments.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a very large number of lives dur- 
ing the period under review. Accidents in- 
volving the loss of two or more lives were as 
follows: 

On August 27, two miners were crushed by 
falling rock at Kimberley, B.C. 

On August 5, two workers in a soap factory 
at Hamilton, Ontario, lost their lives following 
an explosion of a steel tank containing soap 
flakes, and on August 11, two workers in a 
soap factory at Montreal, Quebec, were killed 
owing to an explosion of varnish in the plant. 

In buildings and structures construction, two 
workmen were fatally injured at Montreal, 
Quebec, on August 22, when a scaffold col- 
lapsed and they fell 35 feet. 

In telegraphs and telephones, two men were 
electrocuted while removing a pole near Strat- 
ford, Ontario, on September 8. 

On August 18, four men engaged in forestry 
patrol were drowned in Rainy Lake, Ontario, 
when their plane crashed into the lake. 

On July 1, a plane crashed at Hamilton, 
Ontario. resulting in the loss of three lives, 
being the press agent for the air tour, the 
pilot and the parachute jumper. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


The supplementary list of accidents occur- 
ring during the first half of 1931, to be found 
after the main table of accidents, contains 13 
fatalities, of which 2 were in agriculture, 1 in 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 1 
in manufacturing, 4 in construction, 3 in 
transportation and public utilities and 2 in 
service. One of these accidents occurred in 
February, 2 in April, 2 in May, and 8 in June. 

Concluding the lists is a supplementary list 
of accidents occurring during 1930. This in- 
cludes 2 fatalities, of which 1 was in trans- 
portation and public utilities and 1 in trade. 
One of these accidents occurred in April and 
one in November. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 
1931 





Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 





AGRICULTURE AND STOCK- 


































Ratsina— 
Harm handy. scnsaceer Near Chatham, Ont........ July 1 21 |Collapsed from heat. 
Farm hand............|Near Chatham, Ont........ a i 51 |Overcome with the heat. 
Raam hand sneer) ac Near Benito, Man........... sé 1 17 par by arm of a eee clevice broke 
while pulling stumps. ied July 2. 
Rarm hand)... 2206-0: Near Deseronto, Ont........ s 2 33 |Collapsed in field from heat. 
Farm hand... Near Smithsville, Ont...... a 2 45 {Collapsed from heat 
Farm hand... ...|Near Smithsville, Ont...... cf 2 35 |Collapsed from heat 
eeem pend neers eeee est Pent, Ont yeni sie ete A H a eolaneed from peat 
erry picker... .....+.- Woy Ole suaneesongosccon ollapsed from heat. 
Harmahand sees ee Near Hamilton, Ont........ . 2 45 |Overcome by heat. 
pee pd et art pe Er Es a Z SO 
arm hand’. h ei. ees fueensboro, Ont...cc. 0.06. s Sunstroke. 
Labourer.... Rosslyn \Ontaserscesac sal) hs 4 33 |Thrown from truck injuring head. Died July 10. 
.|Near Lake Megantic, Que... Boas 
uly 6 29 |Thrown into lake and drowned when his horse 
x shied. 
Farmer Plattsvaille; Ont. esse see er ee 8 47 |Fell from load of hay. 
Farm hand.. Near Pictou; N.S:...... 2.008 SE) OLS. Net oe sede Struck by lightning. 
ee Near Sedley, Sask.......... ¥ 23: |e cametire. Fell beneath wheels of wagon when horses bolted 
armer Gaspe; Ques jcc cneciene sete - gn Uevoctee eres Struck by lightning. 
. ‘ abou 
ESE OD Be teniic aver: St. ee Quel essa see July ae ae Overcome with the heat. 
of La, Luque, Quer.a.accsce ee ee i i . 
Hares see ee-eeten St: doused de Lotbiniere. Pe 
One easeth iat meracie: nee’ eee Thrown when his horse crashed into load of hay. 
Hamin or wien eetre-ie ty tie: Near Red Deer, Alta....... Aug. 1 45 |Thrown from wagon and run over when team ran 
Ma bour ener cere St. Alexander, Que so 2 18 Gauahed benea i i 
. 1 QUOnamaten a ect: : th wheels of harvesting machine. 
arm hand eae: Near Osgoode, Ont.......... s 6 40 Pe from binder and run over when horses 
ted. 
Harmorseduddss ote tetac Near Rich id Onteeeerr es Stru i i 
eres rents cr yore z as Flome, Mane 7‘ yeaa aitgate es ? Li Gysiats S oe ee haying 
armen eee ee he etPar icy Onte on paren us < ightni 4 
Rarmihandines soe N ae Millbrook, Onteerece he See 
Aug. 20 17 |Fell from stack on tines of his fork 
Farmer................|Near Mount Forest, Ont..... a ZY 43 |Fell from wagon and was run over. 
nt 
potmer Meee erase Tears ends Sasicosasten Aug. a 50 |Accidental discharge of his rifle, 
a eae Methven District, Man......| about” ap eae 
; PANIES 2 Dias ere Thrown from horse. 
poems Ralifetge stare ol fn: Near Vankleek Hill, Ont....]  “ 24 30 |Fell from tractor. Died Aug. 27. 
Eammey Wa stebeteehrn an ahs Near Keyes, Man...........] “ 25 65 Trampled by bull 3 
BIMOlN Laser eee : | We eres 
een ot vaee eee oe Ng gs Sept. ; & Fell into pit while delivering produce. 
Wari) hand Syseeh ses: Near Tuffnell, Seis eee [ence 2 23 ce a anne 
bout ‘ 
Armen jaardepr Aerio Near Arthur, Ont Se 
MOU ei cs nee Diba 9) Jisvtewesteieie-« Thrown across barn when entangled in rope whi 
é while 
Barmhand.).....202-. Scotburn, N.S eat euleding hay. . 
Ee eres We ING boommaanegs jac 1 61 |Gored by bull. 
..-|Near Ripley, Ont 11 5 i 
Peres ete ech ce Crowland, Ont.....)00007 2) | « 19 86 Polak eae ne tace! 
Lene ee ee » UME... ee. > ell from wagon. 
hy oe ee SSwoadsQuessam OMe] 2] $8 Cored hy bal Dia Sone 2. 
pier sto 5 Sirmek by crow bar when it caught in belt of 
iaran ere eee seen Near South Stukely, Que...} “ 924 72 Bu reshing machine. Died Sree: 
3 2 niaed in attempt to rescue horse from burning 
MATIN OTH instye tehi ae Noe Fort Saskatchewan, a 
UBER Sect heeee: j 
APIS Mee sets ce Canoen District, Sask... : 4 a . aad 30. Dijared when attacked by bull, 
ae tractor and granary passed over him 
aiGut ile being moved. 
Harm erp entree: Near Blenheim, Ont Sept. 29 
»Unt......., Sept. 60 |Fell down stairs in barn while carrying sack of 
ae potatoes, broken neck, 
Harmer eaves. aoneenke: Wetaskiwin, Alta........... Sept, 30 Fell und h 
frig feces ai okt et aer wagon when team ran away 
Loceinc— 
TORS OL es dey tenes Ls Koprino Harb y 
WLOpeOre eee ee. . Grassy Riven Ouse ae Mi ® 3 . Taabent off moving trucks, 
Logger Near Rouyn, Que poe er ihe era 
EE OL area eatery oes ees p teeseeeeses | July 4 i i i 
aad or een alee Rock Bay, B.C... a og 4 Link of tree pierced his abdomen when he fell. 
Bogert eee ee Near Mission, B.C «“ % ell from load of logs. Died July 30 
River drivers...... Saskatchewan River. Man.| « a Pree Ck Fell from truck. : 
Brakemanys.... 00.0: Near Foss Mill, Ont.. “| Auge 3 A _rowned 
ogver Manes eee Cowichan, B.C,..... tiles, ee oh Struck by train. 
MOP rent ome name ee, Queen Charlotte, B.C...... “oy a0 Pinned between logs. 
Ibabourery)se..0-8. 0. Island Falls, Ont.......... “ 99 a pituck by falling snag. Died Aug. 13, 


Log rolled over him from skidway. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Loecinc—Conceluded ; 

TOP POT a rete feyans ccs: 512 Peolum, River, B: Gio. s.65- about 

L Aug. 22 25 |Fell into river and was drowned. 

ee went eens eee sie aor ie cies gt = Sept. 4 21 |Injured in logging accident. Died Sept. 8. 

ear Lower Five Islands, 
INES. norte arom emer e ont i 18 59 |Fell from wagon and crushed against tree. 
about 

MNOS PO Bere ae: «ays sates Lockport, B.C..........--- Sept. 18 74 \Jammed against stump by stick when it swung. 

PAGES OR reset iteciein == Hallerest; Bt Ge neemee oe «  O4 44 |Log rolled over him. 

FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
5 about 
mealergn. jatar ise Off Sonora, N.S.........--.-| July 2 32 |Eaten by shark when boat capsized. 
Hisherman,. zc... o> |INear Digby, INsSiaeetieet +. Sept. 10 73 \Struck by lightning. 
" about 
AMISheRMAMN. 5 oo ae <a Island Lake, Sask........... Sep G 2s | ncciewietete ove Drowned when canoe capsized in squall. 
Grab fbher-co...cses.-|Ol Vancouver, 6 O-ccsieo.e | etd 28 |Drowned when boat capsized. 
Mrinine, Non-FEerRovs, 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 

Metalliferous Mining— 

Labourer........-.-- Copper Cliff, Ont......-...- July 1 30 |Heat prostration. Died July 6. 

Miner............--. Kirkland Lake, Ont........- “ 7 20 |Fell 10 feet when beam gave way. 

Miner.............-: Boston Creek, Ont.......--- “ 19 49 |Silicosis, first laid off Oct. 2, 1929. 

Minerh teaver. 2 --y> ROE, GUuer etce heen ee 66 OO) |isareourereneee Crushed by falling rock following blasting opera- 
tions, 

peeles Been sls = Beet ee 08 . eee ay ro off oo 10, 1925. 

INET... - 2... eres Kirklan ake, Ont...) ss. oo 599) rushed by falling roc 
Drill helper......... Kirkland Lake, Ont........- Aug. 8 30 |Crushed under falling rock, following air blast. 
ee Maree oe oe Timmins, Ont. 2s se osece =e “96 36 |Crushed between two truck loads of timber. 
Miner 277770 {| Kimberley, B.C........-... “97 A Crushed by falling tock, second man died Sept. 4. 
Deckman..........- Kirkland Lake, Ont........-| “ 29 24 Cele potween descending skip and steel head 
rame of shaft. 
IM CICGT encase 3s Tinamiiia, Ok. .cnew ese so ept. 9 27 |Struck by falling rock. 
Miner............--- Pinimims,, Ont. sees fore oe “49 32 |Crushed by fall of rock. 
MISMO YS os oielninslnsal= =i ate Frood Mine, Ont........---- “ 19 38 |Fell down shaft when support broke. 
Coal Mining— 
Miner .|New Waterford, N.S 4 49 |Crushed by fall or fock. Died July 17. 
Miner -| New ere N.S 3 21 |Struck by runaway trip. Died Aug. 6. 
are aes Bay, N.S.. ere 4 - pe ee fall of ooab reared, spine. 
Sra arate lay Aare Ss Welli f ede pious oS i .9. 
Mechel... NeW een § “9 Ue Malaga ite, washer? 
MNCL cians >> < Little Bras d’Or, N.S.......] “ 81 50 |Struck by falling stone. 
MMB OF ere axe cies leroaieie os North Sydney, N.S. Sept. 2 31 |Cruched under fall of coal. 
Mule driver.......... Gorbin 06: Cn. -hca oases: “ 5 32 |Struck when car trip was derailed. 
MSO ac arena. cits Three Hills, AVR Se Oesae ee 4 43 |Rock fell on him, fractured skull. 
Miner.............-- Sydney Mines, N.S......... 30 58 |Crushed by falling rock. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Mining and Quarry- 
ing (n.e.8 }— 
Worker in gypsum 
QUABTTY «ae cesses Choveries NeSiesesnecs cot Aug. 20 64 |Crushed under fall of gypsum. 
Quarry worker.......|Chicoutimi, Que...........- Sept. 10 45 |Injured by delayed dvnamite blast. 
Gas Driller..........|Steveston, B.C..........-.. 12 60 |Fell from derrick. Died Sept. 13. 
Structural Materials— 5 
Quarryman..........!Little Current, Ont..........} July 2 48 Plone oe phthisis. First laid off May 6, 
ed crusher....... Ghandos Lwp,Oltucathe.| 2 60 Collapsed from heat. 
orker at stone 

5 ae see aie aah Whe Therville \Que mite. se lest) 8 47 |Blectrocuted while repairing wires for crane. 
andstone quarry- 

. ie es Ae3 ore Wallace, WNiO. tess r sees a Aug. 1 70 |Hit by piece of flying rock from shot. 
abourer with san 
and gravel co...... Vancouver, BiC)):: sees --- “ 4 57 |Struck by shackle pin when it came out. 

Worker in sand pit...|South Hull, Que.........-.- Sept. 21 26 |Buried under fall of sand. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, Drink 

and Tobacco— fe Aetna ay ; , 

Worker at sugar plant|Montreal, Que.............--] July 21 22 oan by boiling liquid when it exploded. Died 

uly 29. 

Worker in sugar re- Q i 

a Suery Sees: 4 Saint John, N.B...... Sept. 18 44 |Caught in stoker drive shaft. Died Sept. 20. 
abourer in starc 
LDOLOLN AER ae CardinaliOntasameceec tenes “« 19 38 |Truck upset on him. Died Sept. 27. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
ManvuractuRING—Con. 
Animal Foods— : abe 
Work cing abou si 
ny A iaeeia Peterborough, Ont.........- Aug. 6 48 |Extreme changes of tempeature at plant. Died 
Aug. 7. 
Textiles and Clothing— . : 
Millwright....... a 5 raul ties Omni ets erates ratave teins ors points July 29 50 |Fell from roof. Died Aug. 4. 
Leather, Fur and Pro- 
ducts— : noth: : , 
WODKOT: sce cere + Horonte, Out: cues corsecsieea se Dh seco teeters Benzol poisoning from fumes inhaled while at 
work. 
MESWOULET coc ecreinice ces POLONTO; OU: caine capsse chien Aug. 4 57 |Burned when gasoline ignited while filling tractor. 
Died Aug. 12. : 
Worker: «..Sjentncnis de Moronto; Onti. sed midsnas oth PL 32 Bengal poisoning from fumes inhaled while at 
work. 
Worker with fur 7 i. : 
Oyere Gevek cane (Montreal, Quesssas eceats e+. se 27; 16 |xplosion of drying machine. 
Saw and Planing Mill 
Products— 
Trim sawyef........ BArnetwets: © meme merece ec July 7 22 \Struck by belt when it flew off. 
Mill worker.......... iINoranda, Quek.c....ce see = ee a 17 |Fell on circular saw. 
Pia bouret...¢.ccsenes Swift Current, Ont.........- Aug. 26 38 |Fell off boom and drowned. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Mill worker.......... Hawkesbury, Ont........... Sept. 9 22} Suffocted when buried under slide of pulp logs. 
Oilons avn it esata Lake Megantic, Que......... fet A9) 40 |Fell while oiling machinery, fractured skull. 
Workeriaacsse es sas: Fort William, Ont........... a0 27 |Electrocuted when he touched door of metal 


Vall p motor house. 
Printing and Publishing- 
Press reporter for air 


hOuterh. eisretstos sia Hamilton Ont; seaside ee July 1 34 |Killed in plane crash when wing fabric ripped. 
Tron, Steel and Products— 
Mill worker.......... Hamilton Ont. Saeceacce ole sa 3 30 |Crushed under falling steel when chain of crane 


broke. 
Labourer at machin- 
ery factory........ SeaforthsOnte daerneese sort se p21 69 |Knocked down when struck by tongue of grain 
eat thresher. Died July 24. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 












Products— 
Electrician with Ce- 
Ment CO... tees: Montreal; Quesmaeassadaes cet July 7 25 |Electrocuted. 
Superintendent of as- 
phalt plant........ Montreal, Que............++- cs 20 27 |Explosion of tank of asphalt when oil was poured 
oe in. 
Worker in oilrefinery|Calgary, Alta..............5 Sept. 29 38 |Poisoned in acid plant. 
Chemical and Allied 
ee ‘ 
OT KOT es nantes Shawinigan Falls, Que....... Fully FSi |iraveye eerie i 
ee ee a g Q uly | Explosion at plant. 
wee, ite ae ae Hamilton, (Ont... sees. Aug. 5 a Explosion of steel tank containing soap flakes. 
GOW eetetsieistetetereieaeie 
Worker in soap fac- 
ORY acetic et iiee cis Montreal, | Quesaensesccetne coe i ish j 
Woe as Q 5 AS Explosion of varnish in plant. 
160) Moc paoU DOCOO CRD 
ConstRucTion— 
Building and Structures— ( 
Workers fifties! St. Cesaire, Que............. ous 2 40 |Collapsed from heat. 
about 
BPAINUOT se einatelercte/s eiacere Montreal, Que. July 6 75 |Fell from ladd i 
MOU Keeton efoto toilet er. Died Aug. 6. 
Morro i .-|Beauharnois, Que... morees | nee 7 23 |Fell from roof of re : 
Hoetbeneiren ets eras Montreal, gue wanna cae | 9 ail 68 |Fell from roof. Died July 29 
A Sfotajaiettraisiev isis s ntreal, Que.... Restle 21 43 |Fell from water tank. : 
Wieler. seas Moneseh Que.. 26 36 |Explosion while repairing seams on gasoline tank 
Ves ate deans Naacousenr Cl aacesl aa leans ie 32 Fell from building fractured skull. Died Aug. 3 
Carpenter,....-..+.+- Silver Lake, Ont. ae | eae roll Roate ce pee: 1B, 
Rarpentees helper... |Hamilton, Ont.......ccse..- Ss io Poll nee buildiee : 
Nernst, papers Montreal, Que............... 122 \ = ie i = ve scaffold collapsed, second man 
Mason’s helper....... alitaxniNecsacenecicee cc ; hel eye 
: D i se| Septa 2 37 ee under granite block when staging gave 
Railway— a 
Me aDOULEr yas act as HondonwOntuesnenceereehees July 1 i 
Labourer ..| Near Medstead, Sask....... “ 1 a eg falline bes ae 
Hoa bOuLeD swe easee Moose River Crossing, Ont.. * 35 A pe ites: 


Greeed under dump car when it dumpted on 
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Died Aug. 


Died 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
ConstRucTION—Con. 
Saar 
ontTactOr. .....--.-- Near Estevan, Sask......... Aug. 26 50 |Struck by flying timber during windstorm 
Woe ket dOB se bridge|Montreal, Que..............+ Sept. 12 54 |Fell 85 ft. from bridge. Oe ae 
ion. 
liken wterrains Montreal, Que..........++6+: ceo 24 |Fell 45 feet when plank broke. 
tion. 
Workonansnms-cccins Montreal, Que..............- S26 54 |Feell from steel beam, fractured skull. 
Highway and Bridge— 
Road worker........ Braeside, Ont. ...0..6..0. .| July 47 |Collapsed from heat. 
Labourer............ Near Guelph, Ont.........-- ee 43 |Collapsed from heat. 
Bridge worker....... Near Lillooet, BG cases: y 20 |Fell from bridge and was drowned. 
peamsber!s,..ansseariats Kincardine, Ont..........--- . 53 |Old structure fell on him. Died July 16. 
Ce bean eee ae Ontseaes:.: 3 - - Packed nie ay eruck. Dies val 26. 
Tl orker.......|East York, Ont...........-- . ell from bridge when plank broke. 
Worker hee paving|Burroughs Falls, Que........ eeu oan Burned in fire at garage for trucks. 
contractors. Aug. 
Structural steel New Glasgow, N.S......... ee 32 |Electric burns when derrick struck high tension 
worker. pee while unloading steel girders. 
Truck driver.......- Near Atwood, Ont aera tees er # 25 |Fell and was run over by truck. 
Handyman........-. Birch Lake, Ont.......-.--- SRD CN chee ence cea ieee when chain holding hoist engine in place 
roke. 
Road worker.......-. Near Latchford, Ont.......- cs 71 |Struck by auto. Died Aug, 17. 
TaAhourers <5. .-65.+ Blind River, Onts..6..20.655 c 62 Hajured when buried under gravel slide. Died 
ug. 16. 
— worker eee — enren a Sree Oeics Fi 2 Lured while a wor eae Aug. 19. 
oad wroker........|Near Calgary, Alta......... : Fell from truck. ied Aug. 21. 
Road worker........ Near Morin Heights, Que... ss 21 |Injured while blasting rock. 
Road worker.......- Sherbrooke, Que........-... About 
5 ; Aa) 27a ss bytecame Truck in which he was riding overturned. 
Derrick operator..... Wiarton Gait. .mie cisfsi<ieeis o> Septwacy | secre acnnce Electrocuted when arm of derrick fell over high 
tension wire. 
Truck driver........ Near Renfrew, Ont..,......- sf 38 |Train struck his truck. 
A OUS OT 8 oecaie 5 ons MS Seer are hee ean cece ete fe SUL a | ek Bagster Struck by auto, fractured skull. 
TADOULCT..(.0- chasms Near Nelson, B.C..........- ee 33 |Struck by rock while blasting stumps. 
Miscellaneous— 
Labourer on power 
one construction. |Beauharnois Que.......---- July 28 |Plank fell on his head. Died July 6. 
orker on power 
7 dam construction..|Beauharnois, Que......-..-- cs 23 |Fell in front of tractor. 
abourer on power E 
, dam construction. .|Fraserdale, Onby es Pees es 28 |Crushed under fall of rock from canyon. 
July 14. 
Labourer on sewer 
ore Fete ates Saskatoon, Sask...........- 6 30 |Asphyxiated when sewer caved in. 
orker on dam con- 
' struction.\....6.0-- Chats se eal Fe cc Aug. a eealaed when oa boiler of locomotive upset. 
UWabourer..........--|Cowansville, Que........-.- Struck by truck. 
Worker on power line 
rue eee Greenbush, Ont......}-<- +++. ss 42 |Explosion of dynamite while redrilling post hole. 
Night watchman on 
wharf Sere Cioe Levis \QUON selec emcee e's Sept 65 |Fell into river and was drowned. 
Labourer on coffer 
dam construction. .|St. John, N.B..........-.++: ef 25 |Crushed under falling boulder. 
Execrric LicHT AND 
PowER— : AS 
Minemaniss..sores sete Exeter, Ont 37 |Electrocuted while repairing transformer. 
PnemaAN..s8eeee 8 eas Montreal, Que. 45 |Blectrocuted while repairing high power wires. 
Neat eee etter a Calabogie, O: 17 |Electrocuted while working on pole. , ; 
TLineMAd.. oo < acsies = Near Brantford, Ont........ “ 20 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with live 
wire. 
anemia neenere chia Owen Sound, Ont.......-..-- se 38 |Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 
Wineman.eutasscaee Seaforth, Ontosy oie aq. se. a0 Se BOM Ris. cavaiste Electrocuted when he touched high voltage wire. 
WANEMAM esis er eusto Ste-Catherine, Que......... Aug 25 |Electrocuted while working on pole. _ 
Tinemanee eae. -se ea Kenora, Ontsaes cae ate nee sits se 31 |Electrocuted when he touched live wire. 
Manager of power co...}Delhi, Ont...:.....+-.++++++ Aug 23 |Blectrocuted while removing wires. 
Watchman at power 
Plat bears ere Hains Montreal, Que.......j...00- « 36 |Struck by train. ; ; é 
(iinoman reared Ancaster, Onttsiurci-mciess« ess sf 29 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with live 
wire. 
Machinist at power 
DAN bocereaerste eters Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... bh 54 |Electrocuted when he touched high voltage wire. 
Power plant employee. | Woodstock, Oat Seas Sept 28 |Electrocuted while repairing trouble. 
Substation worker..... Bellewalley Ontaneeesd seine es « 24 |Blectrocuted while putting in new circuit. 
Worker with light co. .|Kitchener, Ont...........-+- s 35 |Electrocuted while changing street bulb. , 
TAneMAN apeenciiee ee Crystal City, Man.......... Gs 31 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with live 
wire. 
TANCMAN Mek caeacias «ee Montreal, Que...........-+- ‘ 34 |Electrocuted when he touched live wire. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 





TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusiic Urinirins— 
Steam Railways— 








Eingineeriestseseese. Near Winnipeg, Man........ Tuy te Bes ere rer. See when his train wus derailed. Died 
y 5. 
iBrakemanseceeencer Near Kemptville, Ont...... [Ae 2 49 |Crushed between engine and train. 
Section labourer..... St. Phomas, Ont..acctccie ce Sedo 32 |Struck by piece of steel while splitting bolts. 
Conductor-sesede a. |Eamilton, ONG. see seicie ee > “28 42 |Struck by jigger when he jumped from engine. 
; Died July 31. 
en oreman: ae Saskatoon, Sask............ Fae 29 44 |Struck by auto. 
aintenance Mecha- 
DIGE eos cariiivs eter « Near Windsor, Ont.......... Aug; 3 38 |Fell from truck, fractured skull. Died Aug. 7. 
Sectionman.......... Near Hearst, Ont........... About 
Aug? WAL | crqersaaets Injured when speeder ran into moose. 
Car shop worker.....|Montreal, Que............... Aug. 10 42 |Burned by explosion in shops. Died Aug. 11. 
Sectionman,.......... Kamloops, B.C...........-. 19 60 |Struck by locomotive. 
mouser ren. ned: eae eect £20 50 |Run over by engine. 
atrolman,..... .|Mile 83, anwater Sub., 
aes y Or oes G ao apuaietusenrs s ee 3 can struck speeder. 
ADOULOE Ss sone sete ake Fortune, Que.......... : ‘ell from gasoline speeder. 
Brakeman........... DindastOntewememe. sacaccl: Sept. 2 43 |Fell ioe car and was run over during switching 
: , operations in quarry. 
Painter. neces Eirrishs OCipere tener ae ctteccae SS ST. 49 |Fell 125 feet while painting bridge. 
Brakeman........... Kelowna BC anaes ase ae 40 }Fell and was run over by car during switching 
operations. 
About 
Sectionman.......... Soo Junction, Ont............] Sept. 15 45 |Run over by train. 
Track worker........|Saskatoon, Sask............. is 18 53 |Oil barrel fell on him. 
Beouonnes Beers MorontonOntaie mene * 19 40 |Fell 30 feet from bridge. 
Tackamaneeesiesecr: Near Salvus Station, B.C... ZO le csrapepare stores Train struck speeder on which he was riding. 
Died Sept. 26. 
Street and Electric Rail- 
ways— 
Operatorerte sie ser elev Vancouver. ©ssen eta cese- Aug. 1 40 Hreeee beet when he pulled wrong switch 
1e ug. 2. 
Wee eeu 
eckhand., . Morontoy Ontecscsse cn erent 1 
conten Wet ee oe a Teen my § 70 Well om pang ee ree co ie ae 
UOC ORs setters valet Port Arthurs Ontescne nu cs 30 |Fell from ode whilebiondans| oe ae ee 
, R drowned. 
ey se Shitabatenyy INSiaoaantussdasans 22 22 |Fell 30 feet from coal pier. 
Suiy SOO One Cube Oe Aug. 1)... ..|Fell down hold of ship. 
Might walcha Grebe’ Ge TSAI dite e's i ie 25 |Fell overboard and was drowned. 
Second mate......... Slave Lake, Alta........... emails ane 36. re soys noord and was drowned. "i 
alloreeepeaer eee Sraepabariaeaer j ee : 
Quebec, Quemeewan eee. Sept. 10 18 Rell em acatola while painting ship and was 
irema boat..... illi ‘ ¢ 
ir n on boa Bort, WilliampOnte a.) ss... 2 26 |Fell from ladder into stokehold. 
Air Transportation— 
PPTL OG eres steteinie trees ost Hamilton; Ontis. soaeosene Jiuley eel | eens Killed in plane crash when wing fabric ripped 
seit c s abric ripped on 
swerving upward. 
Lgesh Trent peripliog 
Tuc TVOL snc oss. Near Cottam, Ont........ a j i 
Waxidriver sein sjee- + Near Porte Praitie Man. ns 3 Re ee tuck: upset in accident. 
aC cen Meena Near EGE ee tOce LAR aE njured in auto accirdent. 
Truck driver........ Near Chalk River, Ont... . 21 43 |Struck by truck. 
Truck driver........ Near Elmira, Ont....... Be. |iSeptaaconlmmone 25° teens ee Dia SNC Died: fue: 2, 
: ruck overturned. ied Sept. 12. 
Storage— 
Elevator worker.....|Fort Willi 3 
Grain elevator illiam, Ont........... July 5 31 |Smothered in elevator bin. 
WOLrKOrasit iain Owen Sound, 3 5 
Grain elevator Une NON terrence Sept. 2 58 |Fell 90 feet to floor of bin. . 
operator........... DaVvalwAl Laer aan oe ‘Sean : 
Truck driver’. ois... Neai Vinemount, Ont... « 7 2 roe — poe of elevator to bottom of bin. 
: Jured when his truck crashed into ditch. 
Peles apis and Tele- 
phone— 
Lineman..... \ 
eee aber an te Near Stratford, Ont.. « gf 19 
Lineman............ f 76 8) i Electrocuted while removing pole, 
TRADE— 
Whclesclee 
mployee of oil co...|Montreal, Que July 2 
Iason dabaseney*2i0y >» y 25 19 |Fell into river and 
was di i i 
at ane bieuls of Gl bas Pore’ while unloading 
supplies............ Saskatoon, Sask............ Sept. 25 


58 | Radio fell on hi 
Died iy ae head when he fell off truck. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 





ConstRuCcTION—Con. 


Retail— 
President of heating 
OOeis cea tee Sees Mancouvera st Gi. dese. ane Tuly® G60lRRae ac. Collision of his truck with a street car. 
Hardware merchant.|Quebec, Que................- sy ai 50 |Head crushed in elevator. 


Demonstrator with 

















cycle dealers.......|Vancouver, B.C............. SERED Ovalisterstararstnctens Collided with truck. Died July 21. ‘ 
Morchantiayaceessmie: Thomson Station, N.S...... 28 61 Throws from wagon when team bolted. Died 
uly 29. 
Huckster sg smi «s,s Mont Jolri@ue san. «neki Aug. 1 29 |Injured when his motor truck went into ditch. 
Gas station attendant|Toronto, Ont...............- Septd wh liacsiertatier Crushed by auto against gasoline tank. 
Butcher yas cas iactes INorwood, Onta.c.s00c ech oe See Sd Wx cates Collapsed from heat. 
Driver for store......| Near Aurora, Ont.......... £e A 0) eter: eee Struck by auto. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Official of Roads : 
DOP betas «este nba Near Three Rivers, Que.....| July 9 27 |Injured when his car upset into ditch. 
City Hall caretaker.| Hamilton, Ont.............. ava 68 |Crushed against door by ascending elevator. | 
Street cleaner........ Toronto, Onti.0c sen eet oon ee oi 65 | Knocked down by bicycle, fractured skull. Died 
July 23. 
Gonstablet..2.c.se- 0. Fredericton, N.B............ OS OBA oe cae Fell down elevator shaft. 
Forestry fire fighter.] New Westminster, B.C...... TO 68 |Struck by falling snag. : 
BRrAEHG OFCOr. cc. o2 2 «| OULAW Aig) OM Dajeio. os tscee Berets = cSt 22 |Collision of his motorcycle with auto. 
Government seed ‘ 
Mspector......... Near Edmonton, Alta.......| Aug. 1 47 |Injured when car over turned. Died Aug. 5. 
Postal truck driver..|Toronto, Ont................- et an 39 |Caught between truck and gate. Died Aug. 8. 
City labourer........}/Saskatoon, Sask............. Sse e 50 |Buried when ditch caved in. 
City health depart- d ‘ ’ 
ment employee....}|Winnipeg, Man.............. so 33 55 |Burned by explosion of gasoline while tank was 
being refilled. : ; 
UPOMUATE So oreinlniwiels« | QUE EC;, QUE ncaa =;-/aroisic anteieess Ce Bi 34 |Fell from loft at station, fractured skull. Died 
Aug. 18. 
Pilot for Forestry) { si 
Dept. | 
Pilot for Forestry) oa 
Dept. { | 
Co-pilot, Es Rainy. ake; (Ont., «..17c¢senr ce 1811 “ (/Drowned when plane crashed into lake. 
Dept. | | 
Forester, Forestry | | “| 
Dept. ) { 
Oiler on revenue 
patrol boat........ North Sydney, N.S.....-.... Sept. 20 60 |Fell from wharf and was drrowned. __ 
Traffic officer........ Beaumont, Que.........-.--- STB Alone niteces Injured cae his motorcycle was ditched by 
truck, 
Driver for gov’t..... Kamloops b:G@isancesiademn ec Ch 50 |Crushed by motor car when it upset. 
Indian agent......... Near Kamloops, B.C......... ee OF 50 |Injured when his car fell over bank. 
Recreational— . ; 3 riteg 
Parachute jumper...| Hamilton, Ont.............. July 1 19 | Killed in plane crash when wing fabric ripped. 
Laundering, Dyeing and 
Cleaning— 
About eo 7 
Laundry proprietor..| Portage la Prairie, Man,.... con 57 |Burned in fire. Died July 7. 
ser and Repair— 
Machinists with : 
pluinberg... a awe BOL OMG; (OMG. ais etnies acrorsds CONE AIL | erecersratttere ai Struck by lever of machine. Died Aug. 17. 
Garage mechanic....] Near Shelburne, Ont........ Septe 18 wake terns Struck by auto while attaching wrecking truck to 
crippled car. 
Personal and Domestic— ss 
Maids ea. sah ccw Vancouver, B.C 5 45 |Fell from balcony when railing gave way. 
Hotel proprietor... .. Burbridge, Que............-- OP UL, Web recom aternes Burned by explosion from starting fire with 
; gasoline. eee July 19. : : 
Cook on yatch.......|St. Johns, Que.........-5-+-- 17 41 |Drowned while rescuing employer s son. 5 
Hotbelcecet 8, SHEET. Montrel led Th GaSe eee as 68 |Fell when ladder slipped while hanging curtains, 
severed sae 
i peersih er. rarest e te ais 719 63 |Shot while on duty. | ; 
i aoe Sas Beto eee st 3 “22 19 |Gas poisoning on entering fumigated apartment. 
Professional Establish- 
is— : ; C 
caps worker..... Montreal, Que.................| July 22 94 |Crushed under elevator weight while cleaning 
‘ ' shaft. 
Cleaner at church....|Montreal, Que.............-- Aug. 13 30 |Fell 45 feet from scaffold. 


Cpa pls ek OO Be. beeen. ote NP ew Ai dt ee ee 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1931 

















Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND 
SrockRaAIsING— vA : vet 
Harm mands. setae lca, vALl Gajeanererenateitetrsieterers ou ‘ 
: April 15 24 |Fell from horse. Died Aug. 11. ; 
Homesteader.......... Near Fort St. John, B.C.....| June 12'}........... Drowned while crossing river with his outfit. 
Minine, Non-Ferrovs, 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 
Metalliferous Mining— 
Cage tender......... Kirkland Lake, Ont......... June 19 25 |Fell down shaft, when thrown out of cage. 
MANUAFACTURING— 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
Labourer with con- , ro 
crete prod. mfrs...|Kemptville, Ont............ May 26 46 |While cranking gasoline engine it back fired 
injuring thumb. Died July 26. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures 
Wioukerweemne cane PROTON ONUE susyaoonacedvo ae About ; 
May 15 22 |Fell from scaffold, fractured skull. Died Sept. 
19. 
Waterboy........... Lethbridge, Altay s..cssces.. June 9 18 |Overbalanced and fell 32 feet to ground. 
Lineman with car- 
pentersie: «se. ..2) Near Meaford, Ont.......... 22 22 |Fell 30 feet while raising barn, fractured skull. 
. a Died Sept. 19. 
Highway and Bridge— 
Truck driver........ Ancaster, Ont......... nee me25) 21 |While cranking truck it backed into him. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utimitiss— 
Steam Railways— 
Night foreman....... Kingston Ont. eae eee April 12 65 |Fell on tongue of express truck, injuring back. 
. Died Aug. 29. 
‘Trackman........... Robinson, Ont.............. June 29 51 |Sunstroke. 
Water Transportation— 
Hingineer.6.....0..: Near Manila; B.C... 65.0200. ebm 24a yeas Shot by Filipino on ship. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
euopal labourer...|Cobalt, Ont................. June 6 48 |Struck by truck. Died Sept. 4. 
vonstable........... Montreall Ques een a. ae CO se teee Shot while making arrest at shooting affray. 





Died Aug. 23. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 











DURING 1930 ‘ 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Utmitrss— 
pen Railways— 
DOWNED) 24-. 666.22. West Toronto, Ont.....2..,, April 7 25 |Fell from hand car and was run over, Died 
eae Sept. 21. 
W eee 
anitor for meat co.. Vancouver, B.C............. Nov. 11 66 |Fell on cement floor, fractured skull. Died July 


2, 1981. 





Fatal Accidents in Great Britain in September 


The number of workpeople, other than 
seamen, in Great. Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, reported during September, 1931 
killed in the course of their employment was 
155, as compared with 1292 in the previous 
month and with 192 in September, 1930. Fatal 
accidents to seamen reported in September, 


as 


1931, numbered 25, as compared with 29 in 
the previous month and 27 in September, 1930. 

Of the 155 fatalities resulting from indus- 
trial accidents during September, 21 were in 
railway service, 70 in mines, 6 in quarries, 58 in 
factories and on docks, wharves and buildings 
under the Factory Acts. Of the fatalities to 
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ean eer ee 


seamen 23 were on steam trading vessels, the 
remaining two being on steam fishing vessels. 

The total number of cases of poisoning, an- 
thrax and epitheliomatous and chrome ulcer- 
ation in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
reported during September, 1931, under the 
Factory and Workshop Act, or under the Lead 
Paint (Protection against Poisoning) Act, was 
38; the total number of deaths reported was 
5. Lead poisoning formed the largest group, 


most of these cases resulting from the hand- 
ling of paint. Two cases of anthrax and ten 
of skin cancer occurred during the month, 
seven of the latter resulting from contact with 
oil, two from handling pitch, and one from 
tar. Six cases of chrome ulceration were re- 
ported. Of the five fatalities from industrial 
diseases three were due to skin cancer, one to 
anthrax, and one to lead poisoning. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Crown not liable for Accident to Employee 
outside his Employment 


A young man was employed as a labourer 
by the Buoys Branch of the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries at Three Rivers, Quebec, 
assisting on a barge in the work of laying 
buoys though not himself a member of the 
crew. He was paid by the hour, and was fed 
and lodged on board the barge. On April 25, 
1929, he left the barge with a fellow employee 
after supper to go to a theatre. When the 
two men returned late at night they found 
that the barge had changed its berth, and was 
moored further down the wharf, and in order 
to reach it they had to walk along the top 
of a concrete wall on which “nigger heads” 
or mooring posts had been placed at intervals. 
No lights were provided on the wall, and the 
young man tripping over one of these fell 
into the river and was drowned. His father 
claimed damages for the young man’s death, 
alleging that it was due to the fault and 
negligence of the Crown. 

Mr. Justice Audette, in the Exchequer Court 
of Canada, found that the supplant was not 
entitled to the relief sought in his petition of 
right. There was no evidence, he stated, to 
show that the Crown was under any obligation 
to do anything which it had failed to do, “At 
the time of the accident the deceased was 
not acting in the course of, or within the scope 
of, his employment. After 6 o’clock in the 
evening he was perfectly free to do what he 
eared to do. No particular person can be 
found to be blamed for the accident, which 
obviously was the result of the victim’s own 
negligence in walking in the dark upon the 
coping of the edge of the wharf.” 

Joubert versus the King (Exchequer Court 
of Canada), 1931, Dominion Law Reports, Vol. 
4, page 164. 


Freedom of Press maintained by United 
States Supreme Court 


The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, in their report to the 
recent convention, as outlined on page 1204 of 
this issue, called attention to a “ notable 
decision for free press” by the United States 
Supreme Court. The case referred to is that 
of Near versus Minnesota, on which judgment 
was given by the Supreme Court on June 6 
this year, the opinion of the Court being de- 
livered by Chief Justice Hughes. 

Minnesota had enacted a statute by the 
provisions of which it provided for the abate- 
ment as a public nuisance of a malicious, 
scandalous and defamatory newspaper. In the 
midst of a political campaign, an action was 
started against the newspaper published by 
Near on the ground that it constituted a 
nuisance, Near was requested to show cause 
why a temporary injunction should not issue 
and was in the meantime forbidden to publish, 
circulate or have in his possession, certain 
copies of the paper. A demurrer was filed 
but was over-ruled, and the District Court 
certified the constitutionality of the Statute 
to the State Supreme Court, which sustained 
the statute. The case then came on for trial 
and the District Court made findings of fact 
that the newspaper constituted a public nuis- 
ance. The judgment perpetually enjoined the 
publication of the newspaper. Near appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the state asserting 
his right under the federal constitution and 
the judgment was affirmed, 

An appeal was then taken to the United 
States Supreme Court where the statute was 
held unconstitutional because it infringed on 
the liberty of the press guaranteed by the 
{4th Amendment. The liberty of the press, 
the court held, as guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion, involved immunity from previous re- 
straints of censorship; and the fact that the 
liberty of the press might be abused does not 
make such immunity any the Jess necessary 
in dealing with official misconduct, since subse- 
quent punishment for such abuses is the 
appropriate remedy, 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


HERE was the customary contraction in 

industrial employment in Canada at the 
beginning of November, when the 7,880 firms 
furnishing employment returns to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics reported 938,524 em- 
ployees, as compared with 946,700 on October 
1. Each of these firms employed a minimum 
of 15 workers. Reflecting the reduction, the 
index (based on the average for the calendar 
year 1926, as 100), declined from 103-9 in the 
preceding month to 103-0 on the date under 
review, as compared with 112-9, 124-6, 118-9, 
108-8, 104-0, 98-3, 94-1, 100-0, 97-0 and 91-3 on 
November 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. The 
index on November 1, 1931, was thus lower 
than on the same date in the preceding five 
years, but was higher than at the beginning 
of November in the periods, 1921-25. The 
recession on the date under review was smaller 
than that reported on November 1 last year, 
and was also slightly less than the average 
decline recorded on November 1 of the last 
ten years. 

At the beginning of November, 1931, the 
unemployment percentage reported to the De- 
partment of Labour was 18-3, contrasted with 
18-1 per cent of inactivity at the beginning 
of October, and 10°8 per cent at the beginning 
of November, 1930. The percentage for 
November was based on the returns furnished 
to the Department of Labour from 1,864 
labour organizations, with a membership total 
of 192,603 persons. 

Reports received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada _ during 
October, 1931, indicated a marked gain in the 
average daily placements effected, when the 
figures are compared with those recorded dur- 
ing the corresponding period a year ago. This 
increase was almost entirely due to the vast 
amount of work being done on the highways 
of Canada under the Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act. Vacancies in October numbered 
56,901, applications 85,685, and placements in 
regular and casual employment 55,789. 

37867—14 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices in 
some sixty-nine cities was little changed at 
$7.82 for the beginning of November as com- 
pared with $7.84 for October; $10.25 for 
November, 1930; $11.75 for November, 1929; 
$11.28 for November, 1928; $11.07 for Novem- 
ber, 1927; $11.01 for November, 1926; $11.23 
for November, 1925; $10.46 for November, 
1924; $10.69 for November, 1923; $10.29 for 
November, 1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; 
$15.32 for November, 1920; $13.65 for Novem- 
ber, 1918; and $7.96 for November, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100 was again slightly 
higher at 70-6 for November as compared with 
70-4 for October; 79-5 for November, 1930; 
95-7 for November, 1929; 94-9 for November, 
1928; 96-9 for November, 1927; and 97-7 for 
November, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada in November was 
less than in the preceding month but was 
somewhat greater than the corresponding loss 
in November last year. Eleven disputes were 
in progress at some time during the month, 
involving 1,660 workers and resulting in the 
loss of 22,489 working days. Corresponding 
figures for October, 1931, were: 16 disputes, 
3,072 workers, and 38,529 working days; and 
for November, 1930, 6 disputes, 2,000 workers, 
and 11,807 working days. 


During November the De- 


Industrial partment received the re- 
Disputes port of the Board of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act tion appointed to investi- 


gate the question of the 
proposed reduction in the wages of certain 
employees of the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
One new application for the appointment of 
a Board was received. The text of the report, 
with a full account of proceedings under the 
Act during the month, will be found on 
page 1292. 
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Some account of the Labour 


Work of Labour Courts which began to 
Courts in function in Germany in 
Germany in 1927. appeared in the 
1930 Lazour Gazerre, April, 1927, 


page 367. The Labour 
Courts have jurisdiction, to the exclusion of 
the ordinary courts and irrespective of. the 
amount in dispute, in all civil disputes be- 
tween the parties to collective agreements, or 
between parties capable of entering into col- 
lective agreements, or as to the existence or 
non-existence of a collective agreement; also 
in disputes between employers and employed 
arising out of employment or apprenticeship, 
as to the existence or non-existence of a con- 
tract of employment or apprenticeship, or 
arising out of unlawful actions connected with 
employment or apprenticeship. The labour 
tribunals consist of qualified judges and as- 
sessors chosen from employers and employed 
persons. Disputes are settled by way of judg- 
ment or decision. The labour courts have 
jurisdiction in the first instance. Appeal from 
their decisions lies in the state labour court 
where the amount in dispute exceeds 300 
marks. In special cases, appeal may be made 
from a judgment of the state labour court to 
the federal labour court. 

Recently published statistics show that 
during 19380, 438,449 cases were filed for hear- 
ing under the ordinary procedure. Of these 
cases 63-2 per cent related to manual workers; 
28-2 per cent to salaried employees; and 8-6 
per cent to craftsmen. The great majority of 
the disputes arose out of contractual relations 
between employers and workers or out of un- 
lawful acts connected with employment; these 
causes accounted for 400,345 cases, or 91-3 
per cent. The number of disputes between 
employers and workers showed an increase 
over the figure for 1929 of 12-4 per cent. 

Of the disputes submitted to the Courts, 
399,440 or 91-1 per cent were settled, 36 per 
cent by compromise and 22-5 per cent by 
withdrawal of the claim. Only 18-8 per cent 
of the total number of cases were decided by 
a formal judgment, the remainder being set- 
tled by default or being abandoned, or other- 
wise arranged. The number of appeals lodged 
with the District Labour Courts was 20,042. 
Of this number 3,211 cases, or 16 per cent, re- 
mained unsettled. The number of cases 
settled by formal judgment was 8,775, the rest 
being settled, either by conciliation or by de- 
fault, or lying outside the jurisdiction of the 
Court. 69 per cent of the cases, as against 70 
per cent, in 1929, took less than two months to 
settle. 


A commission to investigate 


Commission the transportation problems 
on Canadian of Canada was appointed 
transportation by Order in Council dated 
problems November 21. The order 


points out “the vital im- 
portance of transportation to the trade and 
commerce of Canada, the serious and con- 
tinuing deficits of the Canadian National 
Railway system, and the diminished revenues 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway system, con- 
ditions which have brought about in part by 
duplication of tracks, facilities and services of 
every kind, and in part by competition of 
other modes of transportation, particularly 
motor vehicles operating on the highways.” 

The Commission is composed of seven mem- 
bers, as follows: The Right Hon. Lyman P. 
Duff, judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
(chairman); Mr, L. F. Loree, New York, 
President of the Delaware and Hudson Rail- 
way Company; Mr. Beaudry Leman, Mont- 
real, general manager and director of the 
Banque Canadienne Nationale; Professor 
Walter C. Murray, University of Saskatche- 
wan; Sir Joseph Flavelle, chairman, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, ete.; Right Hon. the 
Lord Ashfield, chairman and managing director 
of the Underground Electric Railways of 
London, Limited, the Metropolitan District 
Railway (London), the London Electric Rail- 
way, etc.; and Dr. John C. Webster, F.RS., 
of Shediac, N.B. 


Railway employees in vari- 


Railwaymen’s ous railway centres through- 
“Ship-by-Rail” out Canada have recently 
Association formed a “Ship-by-Rail ” 


Association, with commit- 
tees chosen from the various railway organiza- 
tions, for the purpose of providing a means 
whereby employees may co-operate in im- 
proving the traffic situation. An article 
appearing in the Railroad Trainman, Decem- 
ber, 1931, refers to the association as follows: 
“Tt is felt by the employees of the railways 
that there is an insufficient realization on the 
part of the public that the railways represent 
an enormous capital investment and that any 
factor which lessens railway traffic is a menace 
to the people of Canada as a whole, and they 
have decided to use their influence with the 
public, with merchants and manufacturers, 
and with the provincial and federal govern- 
ments for the purpose of restoring traffic to 
the fullest possible extent. Owing to the 
fact that motor trucks in Canada operate 
under provincial jurisdiction, there has been 
a lack of uniformity in the regulations govern- 
ing them, while the railways are required to 
conform to very strict regulations with respect 
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to the rates charged for their services and the 
working conditions of railway employees, It 
is hoped that through the united efforts of the 
‘Ship-by-Rail’ association it will be possible 
to secure uniform regulations governing truck 
and bus transportation, in order to protect the 
railways from any unfair competition.” 


Sir Henry Thornton, Presi- 
Railways and dent of the Canadian Na- 
motor truck tional Railways, discussed 
competition the existing problems of 

railway transportation in 
the course of an address before the New York 
Chamber of Commerce on November 19. 
With respect to the competition of motor 
trucks on the highways he suggested that 
the following rules should be followed:— 

(1) Those who use the highway for com- 
mercial vehicles should pay a tax or impost 
consistent with the use so made, 

(2) The width, weight, and speed of com- 
mercial vehicles should be such as to permit 
the free and safe use of the highway by other 
users, 

(3) Those to whom the movement of freight 
and passengers upon the highway is confined 
should be subjected to that physical examina- 
tion that will protect passengers confided to 
their care and other users of the highway 
from accidents. 

(4) Rates charged for the movement of 
freight and passengers should be subjected 
appropriately to either state or federal regu- 
lation. 

“With the establishment of such regulations, 
competition becomes fair and the railways will 
have to take their chance.” 

Action recently taken by certain railway 
companies in the United States in regard to 
the competition of motor trucks on the roads 
was noted in the last issue, page 1185. 


The formation of this com- 
Dominion pany, under legislation en- 
Agricultural acted at the last session 
Credit Company of Parliament, has been 

completed, and this new 
farm credit organization is expected shortly 
to be ready for business. Subscriptions to the 
amount of over 60 per cent of the capital 
have been received, and the directors have 
been appointed, the president being the Hon. 
J. D. McGregor, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Manitoba, with Mr. H. O. Powell, Weyburn, 
as vice-president and general manager. 

Mr. L. C. McOuat, general agricultural 
agent (Eastern Lines), Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, in the current issue of Agricultural and 
Industrial Progress in Canada, describes the 
purposes of this organization as follows:— 

“The Dominion Agricultural Credit Com- 
pany is a permanent organization, set up with 
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a view to developing and maintaining addi- 
tional lines of revenue from western farms. 
It is not an attempt to revolutionize western 
agriculture, as there is little thought but that 
wheat will continue as the real money crop of 
Western Canada, and the provision of credit 
facilities for the purchase of live stock is not 
designed to reduce the importance of this 
particular crop in the realm of agriculture. 
It is rather to assist farmers to supplement 
their operations in this line by including 
sufficient live stock production as a safeguard 
against the inconveniences of years such as 
are now being experienced, when they will at 
least be able to obtain their maximum living 
requirements and at the same time have a 
small surplus which can be exchanged for the 
necessities of life. 

“The new organization lends money only 
on live stock for breeding purposes, and there 
is no arrangement for loaning money for feed- 
ing. In all probability committees will be 
formed in each community where loans are to 
be made, which will recommend the applicants 
for loans from this company. The company 
will loan up to 80 per cent of the value of 
the live stock, and, in certain cases where the 
applicant has unattached security to offer, he 
may be able to get 100 per cent. Loans will 
not exceed $1,000, and the minimum loan 
will probably be $200. Repayment is spread 
over three years with interest at 6 per cent.” 


The Canadian Construction 
Association recently pre- 
pared the following general 
plan to regularize employ- 
ment, which it was hoped 
might serve as a basis for 
future discussion. 

“Tt is proposed that this plan be adopted 
and put into practice for at least three or four 
years, with a view to making it continuous, as 
a solution of the serious unemployment prob- 
lem which recurs periodically under present 
conditions. This plan should be a combination 
of the Federal relief measure passed last Fall, 
with the best principles of insurance as 
practised in other countries; the former should 
provide employment and the latter provide 
the means. Under this plan every individual 
employee on a salary or wage basis (except 
those employed on relief work) would be re- 
quired to contribute. Every employer would 
also be required to contribute an amount 
equal to the total assessed on his employees, 
and the Federal Government would also assist 
by contributing a like amount. In order to 
establish a fund immediately the Federal 
Government should be asked to vote an 


Construction 
industry’s plan 
to regularize 
employment 
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amount, which would be considered as a loan, 
to establish this employment plan. 

“4 Federal commission should be appointed 
to carry out this proposed plan, and might be 
organized on a similar basis as the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. All relief 
works performed under this plan should be in 
the nature of general improvements of all 
kinds, but otherwise should be non-productive, 
that is, nothing would be produced for sale. 
The result of these works would be to create 
an increased demand for the productions of 
existing industry, thus indirectly providing 
greater employment and more steady work 
for those who would be contributing to the 
fund. 

“The wages and salaries paid on all such 
relief work should be considerably below those 
paid on regular normal work, so that workers 
would be attracted to existing industries when- 
ever the demand for increased regular employ- 
ment occurred. In other words, employment 
under this plan must always be considered in 
the light of relief work, which would practic- 
ally cease in prosperous times. An indirect 
result would be to remove a great deal of the 
emergency relief assistance handed out by 
charitable organizations at the present time, 
and would tend to reduce want, suffering and 
crime. 

“As a basis for consideration, this Associ- 
ation is of the opinion that the step taken by 
the Dominion Government last Fall, through 
which large sums of money were spent in pro- 
viding work on projects of a non-productive 
character, such as roadwork, grade separations, 
etc., indicates the proper course to be followed. 
It suggests that, with some modifications, the 
recent Federal relief plan might well form the 
basis of a scheme to regularize employment. 


“Tt is suggested that some index of un- 
employment shall be maintained and _ that 
when it reaches a certain level, either general 
across the country or in any particular locality, 
then, and only then, work under this fund 
shall automatically be provided and improve- 
ment work put in hand.” 

Suggestions by Mr. H. P. Frid, president of 
the Canadian Construction Association, for the 
development of building construction as an 
effective method of creating employment are 
outlined on another page of this issue. 


The Committee on Em- 
Proposed ployment Plans and Sug- 
unemployment gestions set up by President 
relief measures Hoover’s Organization on 
in United States Unemployment Relief re- 


cently presented their re- 
port, the following public and private measures 


being recommended to relieve the depres- 
sion :— 

(1) United national action to encourage 
every American citizen now employed to 
resume normal buying—to use available in- 
come to purchase goods normally needed and 
in the replacement of which labour is em- 
ployed; (2) Public confidence in financial and 
credit structures must be re-established; (3) 
Bankers may make their effective contributions 
to the national program through assuming as 
liberal and encouraging an attitude as possible 
toward the credit requirements of their aver- 
age customer; (4) The spreading of available 
work in industrial, commercial, and professional 
enterprises still is the most fruitful field for 
immediate unemployment relief; (5) Federal, 
state, and local public service has not felt the 
pinch of unemployment. This group, repre- 
senting one of the largest single blacks of 
labour, must be called upon for their fair 
contribution; (6) Nothing should be omitted 
to make immediately available new additional 
employment represented by public work al- 
ready authorized but delayed by red tape; 
(7) Special consideration to provision of part 
time employment, at least, for the white- 
collar class, male and female; (8) In making 
effective the spread of employment, con- 
sideration should be given by every unit of 
industry to the capacity of each individual 
employee for self help and to his personal 
and community responsibilities; (9) Commun- 
ity and district surveys to determine the ex- 
tent of “made work” available; (10) Survey 
should be made of the possibility for transfer 
of surplus labour from cities to farms, on a 
work-for-keep and/or other basis. 


A short history of this 


The British society, written by the 
Canadian general manager Mr. W. C. 
Co-operative Stewart, has been published 
Society to commemorate its 25th 

anniversary. From small 


beginnings the business of the society increased 
steadily until in the 25th year the sales 
amounted to $1,446,570.84 and the member- 
ship was 3,437, $28,817.32 was provided for 
depreciation, $6,462.13 allocated to reserve and 
$147,586.81 applied to the payment of pur- 
chase dividends. The sales for the twenty-five 
years aggregated $20,335,768.19, and the mem- 
bership and customers received during that 
period $2,075,376.52 in purchase dividends. 
“In other words,” the Canadian Co-Operator 
comments, “there has been, since the Society 
commenced business, an average saving of 10 
per cent to the co-operators of the community 
in the cost of living, and to that extent an 
increase in their purchasing power, This takes 
no account of the savings to consumers which 
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have accrued to them through having so much 
of the retail distribution of the community 
under their own control, and the consequent 
ability to keep within reasonable limits com- 
petitive prices, which would not have been 
possible had there been no_ co-operative 
society. Only recently, we understand, efforts 
have been made to induce the society to raise 
the price of bread, but without success. In 
addition, the members have received in 
‘interest on their capital in the twenty-five- 
year period $175,378.23 and have created, out 
of the annual surplus, a reserve fund of 
$66,006.58, besides depreciating the assets 
$169,900.74.” 


A committee of the Inter- 


The problem national Chamber of Com- 
of efficient merce recently published at 
distribution Geneva a report on “ Dis- 
of commodities tribution in the United 

States and Europe,” and an 
outline of this report appeared in the 


Economist, November 14. The development 
of the world’s productive capacity and the 
consequent increase in wealth, it is pointed 
out, have made the problem of distribution 
mueh more intricate and difficult than in any 
previous period. Yet retailing remains to-day, 
as formerly, largely an unorganized and un- 
skilled occupation. 

In the United States, as well as in Europe, 
the overwhelming proportion of all retail out- 
lets are operated by small, independent re- 
tailers. On the other hand, both American 
and European experience shows that the 
typical independent retail establishment is 
small, unprofitable and _ short-lived. One 
American enquiry shows that, out of a given 
number of independent retailers in business, 
at a given time, no fewer than 50 per cent of 
the drug stores, 85 per cent of the grocery 
stores, 62 per cent of the hardware stores, and 
74 per cent of the shoe stores had gone out 
of business or into bankruptcy at the end of 
five years. On the subject of business failures, 
the report observes that “there is a heavy ex- 
pense carried by the distributive agencies and 
by society as a whole through the existence 
of so many unprofitable and unstable small 
retailoutlets: 22) 5.1 2. The uneconomic re- 
tailers whose shop passes drearily from bank- 
ruptcy to bankruptcy is a luxury for which the 
consumer has to pay.” 

New agencies competing with the un- 
organized retailers are described in the report. 
In the United States the largest of these is 
the chain-store group, accounting for 18-20 
per cent of total retail sales. Department 
stores, both chain and independent, from the 
next largest category, and account for 14 to 


16 per cent of the total. Mail-order houses 
(ncluding their retail outlets) sell 3-5 per 
cent of the total. Company or industrial 
stores, house-to-house selling, and canvassing 
and peddling are each responsible for about 
3 per cent each of the total. In Europe com- 
prehensive statistics are not available, but in 
general it appears to be true that department 
stores are responsible for a _ substantially 
smaller fraction of total retail sales (say 5 to 
7 per cent, against 14 to 16 per cent in the 
US.A.); while chain stores, with which in 
Europe must be included the co-operatives, 
also usually account for a smaller proportion 
of all retail sales than in the United States. 
To this general statement Great Britain is an 
exception. In Britain, taking chains and co- 
operatives together, some 3,500 groups con- 
trolling 45,000 retail outlets and accounting for 
21 to 28 per cent of the total retail trade 
occupy very much the same position as do 
chain stores alone in the United States. 


Among other signs that are noted of the 
changes now in progress in methods of dis- 
tribution the report mentions the following :— 
the absorption of the wholesaler’s function at 
various other stages in the distributive pro- 
cess and the consequent weakening of the 
position of wholesalers; the vast growth of 
advertising both in America and Europe; the 
increasing sales of packeted and standardised 
goods which diminishes the sales effort re- 
quired and so far cheapens distributive costs; 
the gradual education of the consumer, par- 
ticularly in America, resulting from national 
advertising of branded goods and, to a greater 
extent, from the spread and development of 
domestic science training in the schools and 
through other organizations; and the growth 
of market intelligence and market research 
services. 

The report concludes that the most essential 
requirements of the retailing problem to-day 
are “the allocation and evaluation of the 
potentialities of each local market for the con- 
sumption of goods by commodity lines; the 
efficiency of retail outlets in supplying them; 
and the economic adjustment of all other dis- 
tribution and production planning and 
activities to the efficient retailing of goods, in 
accordance with the effective demand which 
can be developed in each local market.” 


An International Congress 


International on ‘Technical Education, 
Congress on organized by the French 
Vocational Association for the Ad- 
Education vancement of Technical 

Education, was held in 


Paris from September 24 to 27, 1931, and 
was attended by over 1,200 delegates, repre- 
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senting 386 European and oversea countries. 
The Congress was divided into seven sections, 
dealing respectively with vocational guidance, 
collaboration between the State and employers’ 
and workers’ associations for the organization 
of vocational and technical education, recruit- 
ing and training of staff for vocational courses 
and practical instruction in vocational schools, 
recruiting and occupational training for sales 
and publicity work, general culture as part of 
the technical training of engineers, the con- 
tribution of the cinema to vocational guid- 
ance, apprenticeship and technical education, 
and technical education and the technical 
press. 


The results of a study 
Progress in recently made by the 
accident United States Bureau of 
prevention over Labour Statistics of the 
25 years accident record of the iron 
and steel industry, are 


summarized in the Monthly Labour Review, 
November, 1931. A remarkable decline is 
shown to have taken place in accident rates 
for the industry since 1907, the first year for 
which figures were obtained. In 1907 the 
workers were killed or injured at a rate of 
80-8 for every million hours of exposure 
(frequency rate), and for every thousand 
man-hours of exposure 7-2 days were lost as 
a result of accidents (severity rate). In 1930 
the frequency rate had been reduced to 18-6 
accidents per 1,000,000 man-hours of exposure, 
a decrease of 77 per cent, and the severity 
rate to 2-5 days lost per 1,000 man-hours of 
exposure, a decrease of 65-3 per cent, 

The downward tendency is shown in the 
returns for 1930 as compared with the previ- 
ous year. The frequency rates, which had 
advanced from 19-7 in 1928 to 25-1 in 1929, 
dropped to 18-6 in 1930, lower than for any 
previous year. The severity rate, which had 
reached its lowest level of 2-2 in 1928, but 
ae risen to 2-6 in 1929, declined to 2°5 in 


On October 7, 1931, the 
Royal assent was given to 
an emergency Act introduced 
by the British Government 
to prevent profiteering in 
food. The Act, which is entitled “The Food- 
stuffs (Prevention of Exploitation) Act,” pro- 
vides that if it appears to the Board of Trade 
that, by reason of the action of any persons 
in exploiting the present financial situation, 
there is, or is likely to arise, in Great Britain 
or in any part thereof any shortage of or any 
unreasonable increase in the price of any 
article of food or drink of general consump- 
tion, the Board of Trade may by regulation 


Prevention of 
profiteering in 
Great Britain 


make such provision as they consider necessary 
or expedient for the purpose of remedying or 
preventing that shortage or increase in price. 

Regulations made under this section may 
confer or impose on any person or body of 
persons such powers and duties as the Board 
of Trade may consider necessary or expedient 
for effecting the aforesaid purpose, and may 
provide for the trial by Courts of summary 
jurisdiction of persons guilty of offences 
against the regulations, the maximum penalty 
being imprisonment for a term of three months 
or a fine of $500, or both, together with the 
forfeiture of any articles in respect of which 
the offence was committed or of any profits 
accruing to the person committing the offence 
in respect of the transaction to which the 
offence relates or the forfeiture of both such 
articles and such profits, 


On December 1 a decree 
of the Council of People’s 
Commissars became effec- 
tive in the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics, restor- 
ing the general day of rest, 
and abandoning the “uninterrupted week” 
which was described in the Lasour GazeErts, 
October, 1929, page 1075. Under the latter 
plan, now abolished, industries worked con- 
tinuously, workers having periodical rests 
which varied according to individual prefer- 
ences or in accordance with the requirements 
of individual industries. This arrangement, it 
is stated, resulted in confusion, and caused 
unnecessary losses through the employment 
of inexperienced “reliefs,” and the difficulty 
of carrying out repairs to machinery. The 
new six-day week will consist of five working 
days and one general rest day, the latter 
falling on the sixth, eighteenth, twenty-fourth 
and thirtieth day in each month. It is to be 
observed in all industrial enterprises and 
offices, except those that directly serve the 
essential requirements of the people, such as 
cooperative stores, dining halls, and transport. 


Weekly rest 
day revived 
in the Soviet 
Union 


Among other recommend- 


“Flexible week”? ations for stabilizing em- 


recommended ployment the committee on 
by Metal Trades industrial relations of the 
Association National Metal Trades As- 


sociation proposed, in a-re- 
cent report on this subject, the operation of 
shops on a “flexible week” basis. This organi- 
zation is an employers’ association composed 
of 1,100 shops throughout the United States, 
employing nearly a million and a half workers. 
By flexible week,” it is stated, “is meant the 
pra ctice of so varying the hours of work that 
variations in productive requirements can be 
made without resorting to variations in the 
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number of employees. Thus, when business 
levels decrease and a reduction in productive 
effort is necessary, reduce the number of 
hours worked per week rather than to lay off 
employees. Similarly, when business increases 
above normal, do not meet the increase by 
adding new employees; instead, increase the 
schedule of hours worked. Meet any further 
increase in required productive effort by work- 
ing limited periods of over-time. Only when 
it becomes evident that additional over-time 
is impractical, should new employees be 
added to the payroll.” 

Other recommendations are as follows:— 

“Manufacture products for stock when sales 
levels are below productive levels, and with- 
draw products from stock for shipment when 
sales levels are above production levels. This 
practice will not only assist in stabilizing em- 
ployment, but when the cost of carrying in- 
ventory is not too high, will discourage over- 
expansion.” 

“When practical, postpone overhauling, re- 
arranging, and repairing of machines, equip- 
ment and buildings as much as possible during 
periods when sales volume is increasing, thus 
creating a reservoir of odd jobs on which em- 
ployees may work when reductions in pro- 
ductive effort must be made.” 


CORRECTION 


A note printed on page 1080 of the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazerte referred to the publica- 
tion by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of a monograph on old age pension sys- 
tems in various countries. The third para- 
graph of this note enumerated the countries 
having non-contributory systems, and con- 
cluded: “All these systems except that in 
Russia place the entire expense of the insur- 
ance upon industry.” This statement was 
erroneous, and the sentence shold have read 
as follows: “All non-contributory pension 
schemes are financed by the government with 
the exception of that of Russia, in which case 
the expense was placed upon industry.” 





By an Order in Council in British Columbia 
the business of automobile service stations 
were declared to be exempt from the provi- 
sions of the Weekly Half Holiday Act (Re- 
vised Statutes of British Columbia, chapter 
273). This Act provides that shops where 
wholesale or retail trade or business is carried 
on must be closed for the service of customers 
not later than 1 o’clock in the afternoon of 
one week-day in each week. Certain types 
of shop are exempted from this provision, the 
exemptions including bakeries, cigar stands, 
drug stores, newspaper stands, restaurants, 


shops or stands for the sale of fresh fruit, 
vegetables, soft drinks, cut flowers, and dairy 
produce, confectioners’ shops, etc. 





The introduction of mechanical music in the 
motion pictures resulted in the displacement of 
108 musicians, or 60 per cent of the total, in 
the white theatres of Washington, D.C., and 
of 21, or 91 per cent, of the total, in the 
coloured theatres of that city. On the other 
hand, the number of motion-picture-machine 
operators has remained about the same since 
the installation of sound equipment. (Monthly 
Labour Review, November, 1931). 





The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour received 
building permit reports from 843 identical 
cities having a population of 25,000 or over, 
for the months of September, 1931, and Octo- 
ber, 1931. These reports indicated that there 
was a decrease of 6:3 per cent in the number 
and an increase of 2:4 per cent in the esti- 
mated cost of new residential buildings com- 
paring October with September. In contrast, 
new non-residential buildings increased 6°38 
per cent in number but decreased 16-7 per 
cent in estimated cost. Additions, altera- 
tions and repairs increased -3 to 1 per cent in 
number but decreased 2°8 per cent in esti- 
mated cost. Total building operations in- 
creased 1-1 per cent in number but decreased 
8:1 per cent in cost. Dwelling units were 
provided during October, 1931, for 7,981 fami- 
lies. This is an increase of 12-0 per cent as 
compared with September, 1931. 


International Conference on the Coal- 
Mining Industry 


An international conference convened by the 
Central Council of the British coal-mining in- 
dustry, which was attended by representatives 
of the coal owners of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands and Poland, 
was held in London on September 30, and 
October 1. The conference was for the pur- 
pose of considering the possibility of devising 
measures for meeting the economic position 
of the coal industry throughout Europe. The 
discussions were officially reported to have re- 
vealed a satisfactory consensus of opinion on 
fundamental principles, and a statement em- 
bodying the results of the discussions was 
later submitted to the colliery owners’ organ- 
izations in the various European countries for 
their consideration, after which it was con- 
templated that a further conference would be 
held. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


a FE employment situation throughout 
Canada was reported by superintend- 
ents of the Employment Service of Canada 
at the end of November to be as follows:— 


There were few requests for farm help in the 
Province of Nova Scotia but fall ploughing 
was still being carried on due to mild weather. 
Bankers and shore fishermen reported fair 
catches and were busily preparing for the 
opening of the lobster season on December 1. 
Lumber operations remain quiet. Coal mines 
at Stellarton operated five days a week and a 
large amount of coal was hoisted and shipped: 
those at Coalburn and Westville operated six 
days, but at Thorburn and in Cape Breton, 
days worked averaged from one to four. The 
Malagash salt mines remained idle. With the 
exception of food working factories, where 
business was a little quiet, and in the steel 
industry, where slackness prevailed, other 
manufacturing industries were reported to be 
fairly busy. Some building construction was 
in evidence, but this consisted largely of in- 
side work on buildings nearing completion. 
Street and sewer work as well as wharf exten- 
sion, was being carried on as a relief measure. 
Transportation of passengers and freight was 
light and trade was fair. The demand for 
domestics in the women’s domestic division 
continued and many good placements were 
effected. 


There was little demand for farm help in the 
Province of New Brunswick, local farmers be- 
ing busy with fall ploughing. Fishermen re- 
ported good catches. Logging, except in the 
southern sections of the Province, showed 
some improvement, as some of the small camps 
had opened. Manufacturing was merely fair, 
many factories working on short time. Good 
progress was reported in building construction 
on all jobs under way, but few new contracts 
were given out. At West Saint John a con- 
siderable amount of reconstruction work had 
been completed and a number of men laid 
off, though it was thought that a fair percent- 
age of these men would find work at the port. 
Sewer work at Moncton provided employ- 
ment for about three hundred. Transporta- 
tion and trade were fair. There was the usual 
demand for women domestic workers. 


No activity in farming in the Province of 
Quebec was noticed during the month. A num- 
ber of applicants registered at the offices for 
logging but very few placements were effected. 
Mining was quiet. In Montreal, manufactur- 


ing showed no improvement, except in metal 
trades, where the reopening of the Angus 
shops provided employment for a number of 
workers. A few openings were offered in Hull 
for female factory employees, but at Quebec 
city, the majority of factories were working 
with reduced staffs. Conditions were satisfac- 
tory at Sherbrooke and somewhat improved at 
Three Rivers. There was little demand for 
building labourers in Montreal and a seasonal 
decrease was noted in municipal work. There 
were a few orders listed for workers in Hull. 
In Quebec city and Sherbrooke construction 
was active. Subsidized unemployment work 
in the larger centres also helped to ameliorate 
the industrial situation. Transportation was 
quiet, except at Three Rivers, where condi- 
tions were reported as normal. Trade in 
Montreal and Three Rivers showed a decline; 
elsewhere there was little change. In the 
women’s domestic section, there were a number 
of applicants registered at the offices for whom 
no work was available, although at Hull, con- 
ditions showed improvement and were noted 
also as satisfactory in Quebec city and Sher- 
brooke. 

The demand for farm help in the Province 
of Ontario, which previously was small, had 
entirely fallen off and as logging camps were 
largely filled, there was also little activity in 
that group. Many men sought employment at 
the mines but few found work there. Tool and 
die makers were in demand at Toronto and 
Windsor, as these cities looked forward to a 
commencement of production in the auto trade. 
Factories in Belleville were running steadily 
and improved conditions were indicated at 
Brantford, where production in many cases. 
was once more at a normal level. Building 
trades were still very quiet but relief projects 
kept many men in employment, notably on 
highway construction, such as Trans-Canada, 
Northern Development roads and provincial 
highways. Little activity was shown through- 
out the province in the women’s domestic sec- 
tion, due to work being slack, with many 
applicants available. 

The movement of men to farms in the Proy- 
ince of Manitoba continued good for the sea- 
son of the year, a number being placed under 
the Government scheme of assistance to the 
labourer and farmer. There was little call for 
loggers and miners. Relief undertakings, such 
as building sewers and highways, were re- 
sponsible for the marked increase in the call 
for labour in the construction and maintenance 
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group. Building permits in Winnipeg, how- 
ever, were much below those of last year, 
though two large projects were in sight, for 
which plans were being prepared. A nominal 


decline occurred in both applicants for work 
and placements in the women’s domestic sec- 
tion, the majority of women being placed in 
regular, rather than casual work. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 
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1931 1930 
November October September November October September 

Trade, external aggregate.... $ |...........00 102, 466,571 95,287,885|| 150,917,096] 162,656,283] 170,090,475 
Imports, merchandise for 

consumption.........-..++- $ 45,932,572 45,379,099 76,325,063 78,358,351 87,900,201 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ 55,537,917 48,991,385) 73,060,871 82,781,428 81,046, 227 

Customs duty collected........ $ 9,077,219 9, 288, 648) 12,653, 706 12,622,380 14, 662,358 
Bank debits to individual 

SOCOUN bE cai Sal gece Bc Baca eecninio Seracops 2,586, 858,058) 9 450,545,080} 2,973, 627,955] 3,617,506, 967| 2,967, 181,800 

Bank notes in circulation....... $ 152,928,936] ' 139,908,403] 159,233,300] 160,032,748} 163,513,493 

Bank deposits, savings......... $ 1, 462,308,101) ~, 455,518, 906] 1,438, 611,843) 1,431, 864,326] 1,419, 641,859 


Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

















1,140,734, 029 





1, 136,510,527] 1, 183,723,359] 1,229,508,736) 1,255, 805,777 














Common stocks............3..+- 71-9 64-6 68-6) 109-6 111°3 130-8 

Prefered BLOCKS. ox... 2. ain aainne : 63-9 64-2 81-9 83-4 96-2 
(1) Index of interest rates.......... 103-3 97-1 93-9 93-9 92-9 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

REERUEIGD ose ofa. = oi Flaie mia, *inlaeen = pein 70-4 70-0) 79-8 81-0 82-1 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

OE Bo thesis tthe tos oS ars 17-86 18-06 20-60 20-68 20-75 
(8) Business failures, number. 253 230) 237 218 168 
(#) Business failures, liabilities. $ 3,124,466 4,539,027 2,957,708 2,847, 466 2,642,443 
(?) Employment, Index num- 

ber, Employers’ pay-roll 

figures.........-.+-s+seeee 103-0 103-9 107-1 112-9 116-2 116-6 
@) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union mem- 

Dersiieee Pe EL eck alasael 18-3 18-1 15-8) 10-8 9-4 9:3 
Sear a a 2 ncn dnataheniingt Bead: 3,267 4,445 5,992 
sate as 

5 ar loadings, revenue 
tren Sig Ske eed 222,639 236, 992 207,377 238, 966 271,494 291,038 
(6) Canadian National Rail- 
, ss INgS....+++ $ 3 18, 766 5,159, 905 17,169, 986 20, 887, 053 20,856, 948 
ak Operating expenses, es $ eA lees me peal ee ee 15,257,439] 17,036,691] 17,056, 801 
: Paci at 
ote Sanee: dees 7 mE ED gale athe Rede 0 See ane «* 6ier 12,210,415 14, 781,111 17,113, 063 19,612,717 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
Need oti aaeeearnts: 8, 946, 723 9,009,490! 10,558,970] 12, 862, 045 
cet aacae. ced a See WERT ABSA iatstide ess sce ata naaieiye 2, See 3 ee Be ee 
Building permits..... Rete wae oer caer ses 8,713,402 10,322,414 11,791, , 756, 093, 
(8) Contacte awarded oa eaele ae $ 24,642,200 28, 789, 200 33, 658, 400 39,310,500 33,332, 100 32,407,100 
ee eee Ne aac eas tons 14,292 11,562 17,585 46,360 40,079 48, oe 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons ee 4 Me oe it ee bs ens 
Goal, RD Ri SO DO wee 1,638,456 1,004, 753 1,315, 420 1, 630,013 1, 229, 883 
Crude petroleum imports...... gal. Sak Bert rico 97,340,000 96, 530, 000 00, 000 ee 106, £05000 
BAPOLLES «crete Siorselcteleieieie bs siete 8) cect 3,509, , 438, » (00, 1039, Pe 
ea Sere Sete DIDS ieceereaieislee oles 7,589,000 4,999,000 15,786,000 12,716,000 5,524,000 
ee ne Seagos ee caret 170,889,819] 132,497,801) 159,280,447] 115,077,778) 167,871,088 
Flour production............-- PIS a certo ori asieiaciecse.e 8 eau 1,515, 558’ 000 99’ 688"000 96’ 439’ 000 
RS lbs. 96, 185,000 89, 406,000 108, 558, 0! : , ’ , 
Sciam ag eae Saree 1,554,144 1,672,487) 1,124,798 1,552,392 1,615, 859 
Output of central electric sta- 2.000 48. 098.000 
i i 42,947,000 50,514, 000 50,792, . ; 
Se arene oa 1 e000] 29,833,000] 46,382,000] 45,525,000] 39,283, 000 
Se ee erm “aires “3 ia " 184) 250 178, 410 201,700 213,820 195, 490 
foot sacasleoiae aatiienn yf hea ii "761 2/108 31527 3/208 81623 
(9)Index of physical volume ; i 136-5 148-6 148-7 
of business...... Pee Peete soll iojacis saree i. ae 155.5 156-1 154-4 
a production 2 121-9 130-6! 139-7 149-0 149-4 
anufacturing........--+--seercece|rereeeee i 





(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds, ‘oh 

(2) For group figures, see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(8) Bradstreet. ; 

(4) Figures for end of previous months. 


(8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending November 20, 1931, and corresponding previous periods 


(9) Sugar production given in periods of four week: 
ber 1, and October 4,,1930. : 

(10) The index of the physical volume of business 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 
ing and construction. 


Manufacturing includes production of flour, su; 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep an 


gs ending October 10, and September 12, 1931, and November 29, Novem- 


i ini i i de, imports 
des forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, ; 
ee tcel Delbdity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 


ar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
: d as storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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Farming in the Province of Saskatchewan 
was fairly active during the month, owing to 
the demand for men under the Government 
relief scheme. Logging was quiet. At Este- 
van, the mines were working full time with 
additional men being placed each week as 
work opened up for them. Labour condi- 
tions, in general, remained practically un- 
changed, relief work for both city and country 
being the main issue. There was a fair demand 
for domestics, but fully competent help was 
somewhat scarce. 


There was only a nominal call for farm 
hands in the Province of Alberta, with appli- 
cants still increasing. A few men found em- 
ployment in the logging industry, but con- 
ditions in this group were still very quiet, and 
prospects were indefinite. Mines at Drum- 
heller were running full time with an out- 
going tonnage larger than that of the corre- 
sponding period last season. Improvement 
was also noted at Edmonton, but at Leth- 
bridge, miners were working only three days 
a week. Manufacturing industries, for the 
most part, were very quiet. At Calgary and 
Edmonton, however, increased staffs were re- 
ported by several firms. Outside of relief 
work, there was little activity in construc- 
tion. Trade showed some improvement due 
to Christmas buying, though additional help- 
ers, hired by the stores, were mostly on a 
part-time basis. Little change was recorded 
in the women’s domestic section, a number of 
unplaced applicants still being listed in the 
various offices. 


Cold weather in the Province of British Co- 
lumbia put an end to a great deal of outdoor 
farm work, but a large number of men still 
wished to go out to the farms, if only for 
food and shelter. Logging was quiet. Mining 
showed some activity, but coal mines at Fer- 
nie were working on an average only two 
days a week. Manufacturing was rather slack, 
although lumber mills at various points were 
in operation and factories at Nelson were 
reported busy. Construction, other than that 
provided under the Government unemploy- 
ment relief scheme, consisted mostly of repair 
jobs. At Nelson and Revelstoke, however, ex- 
tra men found work on hotel extension. High- 
way development had been somewhat handi- 
capped owing to adverse weather conditions 
and in some districts it was necessary to resort 
to direct relief in order to provide for the 
unemployed. Railroad maintenance showed 
some improvement, particularly at Revel- 
stoke, where railway shops required additional 
men for repairs, incidental to wheat moving 
traffic. Longshore workers at New Westmin- 
ster and Prince Rupert were fairly busy. Trade 


was quiet. In the women’s domestic section, a 
large number of applicants were registered, 
but work of any kind seemed difficult to pro- 
cure. eT 
Employment at the beginning 
of November showed the cus- 
tomary seasonal contraction, 
but this involved a rather 
smaller number of workers than have been 
released, on the average, on the same date in 
the last ten years. The staffs reported by 
employers were smaller than on November 1 
in any other of the last five years, but larger 
than in the years 1925-1921. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics tabulated statements from 
7,880 employers, whose payrolls were reduced 
from 946,700 persons on October 1, to 938,524 
at the beginning of November. Reflecting 
this decrease, the index number (with the 
average for the calendar year 1926, as the base 
equal to 100), declined from 103-9 in the pre- 
ceding month to 103-0 on the date under re- 
view, as compared with 112-9, 124-6, 118-9, 
108-8, 104-0, 98-3, 94:7, 100-0, 97-0 and 91-3 
on November 1, 1930, 1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 19238, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 
The trend was upward in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia, while else- 
where losses were recorded. In the Maritime 
Provinces there was a considerable increase 
on November 1, most of this taking place in 
construction (due to unemployment relief 
undertaking), and in logging, which was season- 
ally active. In Quebec, construction and 
manufacturing registered pronounced curtail- 
ment, while logging, shipping, pulp and paper 
and rubber reported improvement. In On- 
tario employment again declined; the most 
extensive recessions were mainly of a seasonal 
nature in building and railway construction. 
steam railway transportation, canning, pulp 
and paper, saw-milling and iron and steel 
plants, while tobacco factories, logging and 
retail trade were seasonally busier, and many 
additional men were engaged on road work 
under the unemployment relief scheme. In 
the Prairie Provinces, coal mining, railway 
transportation, highway construction and re- 
tail trade were much more active; on the 
other hand, manufacturing, building and rail- 
way construction and services showed con- 
tractions. In British Columbia increased em- 
ployment was indicated, largely on highway 
construction in connection with the unemploy- 
ment relief measures, while transportation and 
trade were also busier. Manufacturing, log- 
ging and railway construction, however, showed 
curtailment. 
ye to staffs were registered in Hamil- 
‘on and Vancouver, while in Montreal, Que- 
a ee Ottawa, Windsor and the 
adj: order Cities and Winnipeg, there 
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were reductions. In Montreal, manufactures, 
construction, and services reported reduced 
activity, while there were gains in shipping; 
within the manufacturing group, there was 
also curtailment in textile, leather, building 
material, electrical apparatus and other plants. 
In Quebec City, services and manufacturing 
showed curtailment, while other industries 
recorded only slight changes. In Toronto, 
most of the decline was in manufacturing and 
in building construction and services, while 
trade was seasonally busier. In Ottawa, al- 
most all the curtailment was reported in manu- 
facturing. In Hamilton, most of the decrease 
took place in manufactures (particularly in 
iron and steel), and building also afforded less 
employment, but highway construction was 
more active as the unemployment relief pro- 
gram advanced. In Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities, curtailment was reported in 
all industries, that in automobile plants being 
most extensive. In Winnipeg, trade reported 
seasonal gains, but manufacturing and con- 
struction released help. In Vancouver, manu- 
facturing on the whole showed a slight reduc- 
tion, while highway construction, transporta- 
tion and trade were more active. 

Further shrinkage of a seasonal character 
was noted in manufactures, chiefly in the iron 
and steel, lumber and food-canning industries, 
although there were also losses in pulp and 
paper, textile, leather, building material, elec- 
trie current, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal and non-metallic mineral works. On 
the other hand, beverage factories registered 
considerable advances, and there were smaller 
gains in rubber works. In the non-manufac- 
turing industries there were large increases in 
logging, shipping and trade, and road con- 
struction and maintenance showed increased 
activity as the unemployment relief under- 
takings progressed. Mining, communications, 
railway operation services and building and 
railroad construction, however, reported de- 
cided losses. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of November, 1931. 


The situation among local 
TRADE trade unions showed little 
UNION variation during October from 
Reports the previous month, as mani- 


fest by the 1,864 unions co- 
operating with the Department of Labour, 
with a membership total of 192,603 persons. 
Of these 35,325 were without employment on 
the last day of the month, a percentage of 
18-3, as contrasted with 18-1 per cent of idle- 
ness in September. A noteworthy reduction 
was noted in the employment volume from 
October last year when 10-8 per cent of the 
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members involved were idle. Influencing the 
situation during October as in the previous 
month, were the shut downs in railway car 
shops, a number of which closed in September 
and remained idle or working at greatly re- 
duced time throughout the following month. 
Quebec union members were the chief sufferers 
through these closings, the Angus shops in 
Montreal throwing a large number of workers 
out of employment. Some falling off in 
activity was registered also by Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, British Columbia and Nova Scotia 
unions, which was partially offset by the gains 
in employment afforded members in Ontario, 
Manitoba, and New Brunswick. Throughout 
the various provinces, however, the changes 
were slight. In every province an unfavour- 
able situation was shown from October, 1930, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia unions all reporting a sub- 
stantial drop in the volume of work accorded, 
a general adverse change being shown in the 
majority of trades and industries. 

An article in greater detail, with tabular 
statements on unemployment among local 
trade unions at the close of October, 1931, 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of October, 


EMPLOYMENT 1931, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS referred 57,490 workers to 


positions and effected a total 
of 55,789 placements. Of these, the placements 
in regular employment were 28,524, of which 
25,096 were of men and 3,428 of women. Place- 
ments in casual work numbered 27,265. Em- 
ployers notified the Service of 56,901 vacancies, 
of which 49,158 were for men and 7,743 for 
women. Applications for work were received 
at the offices from 72,423 men and 13,262 
women, a total of 85,685. A marked gain is 
shown when the figures are compared both 
with those of the preceding month and with 
those of the corresponding month a year ago, 
the reports for September, 1931, showing 41,723 
vacancies offered, 81,453 applications made, 
and 40.077 placements effected, while in Oc- 
tober, 1930, there were recorded 32,259 vacan- 
cies, 67,996 applications for work, and 31,221 
placements in regular and casual employment. 
A report in detail of the work of the offices 
for the month of October, 1931, may be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
Permits AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
ContTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED in Canada during October, 


1931, was $8,713,402, as com- 
pared with $10,322,414 in the preceding month, 
and with $12,756,402 in October, 1930. 
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The MacLean Building Review states that 
construction contracts awarded showed an ex- 
pected seasonal decrease during November. 
These totalled $24,642,200 for all Canada, New 
construction to date during 1931 is 29-6 per 
cent less in dollar value than for the same 
period of 1930. Of the above total, $12,886,600 
was for engineering purposes; $6,959,000 was 
for residential buildings; $4,163,900 was for 
business buildings, and $682,700 was for in- 
dustrial purposes. The apportionment of the 
contracts awarded during November, by prov- 
inces, was as follows: Ontario, $11,796,600; 


Quebec, $7,546,300; Manitoba, $2,105,500; 
British Columbia, $1,213,600; Saskatchewan, 
$930,600; Alberta, $714,200; Nova Scotia, 


$196,100; New Brunswick, $137,300, and Prince 
Edward Island, $2,000. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months last year, are shown in the table 
on page 1287. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that business operations were at a 
lower level in October than in the preceding 
month, While gains were recorded in some 
lines of industrial production, the constructive 
developments were counterbalanced by wide- 
spread declines. Mining operations were an 
exception in that heightened activity was 
recorded in October. Gold and copper were 
shipped in greater volume and coal mining 
was practically maintained at the relatively 
high level of the preceding month. The index 
of mineral production was 139-5 in October 
compared with 124-2 in September, 

Manufacturing production was further cur- 
tailed in October, the low percentage of 
operations in the automobile and primary iron 
and steel industries having an important in- 
fluence in depressing production indexes, The 
production of steel was 30,926 long tons com- 
pared with 33,390 long tons in September, As 
only one blast furnace was in operation, the 
output of pig iron during the month has not 
been published. One furnace at Hamilton, 
having a capacity of 550 tons a day or about 
13 per cent of the total capacity of all iron 
blast furnaces in Canada, was active during 
the month. The output of motor cars was 
1,440 units compared with 2,646 in September, 
the decline, after seasonal adjustment, being 
35°5 per cent. Imports of crude petroleum 
were 97,341,000 gallons, showing a slight gain 
over September although the increase was 
less than normal for the season. Imports of 
crude rubber at 3,509,000 pounds showed, after 
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seasonal adjustment, a gain of 1 per cent over 
September. Receipts of raw cotton from other 
countries were 7,859,000 pounds, a gain of 16-7 
per cent after seasonal adjustment. The gain 
in the imports of raw wool was less than 
normal for the season. 

Carloadings in October, after seasonal ad- 
justment, remained at the low level of the 
preceding month, but the gains in recent weeks 
hold out hopes of business improvement. The 
average daily output of electric output was 
45,093,000 k.w.h. in the month under review 
compared with 42,114,000 k.w.h. in September, 
a gain of one per cent after seasonal adjust- 
ment, This gain supplements a similar in- 
crease in September over the preceding month, 
furnishing evidence of greater demand from 
domestic and industrial establishments. 

Coal—The output of coal in Canada during 
October amounted to 1,204,401 tons, a falling- 
off of 26.5 per cent from the 1926-1930 aver- 
age for the month of 1,638,456 tons. The 
October production consisted of 763,626 tons 
of bituminous coal, 400,482 tons of lignite coal, 
and 40,293 tons of sub-bituminous coal. Mines 
in Nova Scotia produced 459,087 tons; in New 
Brunswick, 14,464 tons; in Saskatchewan, 
79,250 tons; in Alberta, 487,853 tons, and in 
British Columbia, 163,747 tons. 

Coal imports into Canada during October 
declined 25:6 per cent to 1,446,690 tons as 
compared with the five-year average for the 
month of 1,944,762 tons. Anthracite impor- 
tations reached a total of 362,102 tons, made 
up of 214,001 tons from the United States, 
134,852 tons from Great Britain, and 13,249 
tons from Germany. Bituminous coal imports 
included 1,061,582 tons from the United States 
and 22,564 tons from Great Britain. Receipts 
of lignite coal consisted of 434 tons cleared 
through British Columbia ports and 8 tons 
through Saskatchewan ports, 

Canadian coal exports of 37,782 tons were 
55 per cent below the October five-year aver- 
age of 83,994 tons. The October exports were 
consigned principally to the United States, 
Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, and 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, 

Coal made available for consumption in 
Canada during October totalled 2,613,309 tons, 
or 25-3 per cent less than the October 1926- 
1930 average of 3,499,224 tons. Canada’s coal 
supply in October was made up of 48-8 per 
cent from the United States mines, 44-7 per 
cent from Canadian mines, 6-0 per cent from 
Great Britain mines, and 0-5 per cent from 
German mines, 


A summary of Canadian. 
Trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Rey-- 
enue shows that in October, 
1931, the merchandise entered for consump- 
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tion amounted to $45,932,572, as compared with 
$45,379,099 in the preceding month and with 
$78,358,351 in October, 1930. The chief im- 
ports in October, 1931, were: Non-metallic 
minerals and producis, $9,431,975; Fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $6,344,234; Agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$6,302,869. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
October, 1931, amounted to $55,537,917 as 
compared with $48,991,385 in the preceding 
month and with $82,781,428 in October, 1930. 
The chief exports in October, 1931, were: 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $17,505,144; Wood, wood products and 
paper, $15,742,232; Animals and animal pro- 
ducts, $8,404,776. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes 
in November, 1931, showed a substantial de- 
cline from the preceding month, a similar de- 
cline appearing in the number of workers in- 
volved. As compared with November, 1930, 
almost twice as many strikes and lockouts 
were recorded, a corresponding increase show- 
ing in the time loss incurred. The number of 
workers involved, however, showed a small 
decrease, owing largely to the inclusion in last 
years’ figures of a strike of coal miners in 
Nova Scotia involving 1,300 workers. There 
were in existence during the month eleven dis- 
putes, involving 1,660 workers, and resulting in 
a time loss of 22,489 working days, as com- 
pared with sixteen disputes, involving 3,072 
workers, and resulting in a time loss of 38,529 
working days in October. In November, 
1930, there were on record six disputes, in- 
volving 2,000 workers, and resulting in a time 
loss of 11,807 working days. At the end of 
the month there were on record six disputes, 
involving approximately 475 workers. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were no 
longer affected but which had not been 
formally called off by the union. 


Prices 


The average cost per week of a list of 
twenty-nine staple foods for an average family 
of five in terms of the average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was little changed at $7.82 
for the beginning of November as compared 
with $7.84 for October; $10.25 for November, 


1930; $11.75 for November, 1929; $11.28 for- 


November, 1928; $11.07 for November, 1927; 
$11.01 for November, 1926; $11.23 for Novem- 
ber, 1925; $10.46 for November, 1924; $10.69 
for November, 1923; $10.29 for November, 
1922; $11.08 for November, 1921; $15.32 for 
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November, 1920; $13.65 for November, 1918; 
and $7.96 for November, 1914. The most 
important change was a seasonal advance in 
the price of eggs, while the prices of beef, veal, 
mutton, pork, lard, milk, butter, cheese, flour, 
rice, beans and potatoes were lower. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget was $17.81 at the be- 
ginning of November as compared with $17.86 
for October; $20.60 for November, 1930; 
$22.03 for November, 1929; $2152 for 
November, 1928; $21.27 for November, 1927; 
$21.24 for November, 1926; $21.51 for 
November, 1925; $20.81 for November, 1924; 
$21.19 for November, 1923; $20.89 for 
November, 1922; $21.60 for November, 1921; 
$26.13 for November, 1920; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $21.61 for November, 1918; 
and $14.36 for November, 1914. In fuel an- 
thracite coal was slightly higher, while hard 
wood showed a downward tendency. Rent 
was slightly lower in the average. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was again 
shghtly higher at 70-6 for November as com- 
pared with 70-4 for October; 79-5 for 
November, 1930; 95-7 for November, 1929; 
94-9 for November, 1928; 96-9 for November, 
1927; and 97-7 for November, 1926. In the 
classification according to chief component 
materials three of the eight main groups were 
higher and five were lower. The groups which 
advanced were: the Vegetables and Vegetable 
Products group, due to increased prices for 
wheat, oats, rye, corn, barley and flour which 
more than offset declines in the prices of 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, parsnips and hay; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
group because of higher prices for lead, zinc 
and silver; and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group, due to higher quotations for 
sodium bichromate and certain tanning ma- 
terials. The groups which declined were: the 
Animals and their Products group, mainly 
because of lower prices for fresh and cured 
meats, calves, hogs and lambs which more 
than offset. higher prices for steers, butter, lard 
and eggs; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, because of lower quotations 
for cotton underwear, serge and raw silk which 
more than offset higher prices for raw cotton, 
raw jute, raw wool and woollen yarn; the 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, owing 
mainly to lower prices for spruce lumber and 
ground wood pulp; the Iron and its Products 
group, because of lower quotations for scrap 
iron and steel; and the Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group, due to declines in 
the prices of gasoline and sulphur. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


URING the month of November an ap- 
plication for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was 
received in the Department of Labour from 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company in 
connection with a dispute which had arisen 
with its clerks, freight handlers and station 
employees and various subsidiary groups, 
namely, freight handlers, West St. John; sub- 
foremen and freight checkers, West St. John; 
gang foremen, checkers, coopers, sealers and 
porters, Montreal Wharf; shop clerks, Angus; 
stores department employees; pursers and 
freight clerks, B:C. Lake and River Steamers; 
freight shed and baggage room staffs, Victoria, 
B.C. Coast Steamship Service; freight shed 
and baggage room staffs, Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway; waterfront freight handlers, 
Vancouver. The application stated that 5,000 
employees were directly affected by the dis- 
pute, which was caused by the company’s 
proposal to put a 10 per cent wage reduction 
into effect. The employees protested the 
inclusion in the groups covered by the appli- 
cation of certain employees who they claim 
are covered by separate agreement with the 
railway, and whose wages had not yet been 
made the subject of dispute or negotiation 
with the employing company. The matter was 
receiving consideration by the Department at 
the close of the month, 

The Department received on December 1, 
the findings of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which dealt with differences as 
between the Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway (subsidiary rail- 
ways: the Dominion Atlantic Railway, Quebec 
Central Railway, Northern Alberta Railways, 
and Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway) on the 
one hand, and certain of their employees on 
the other hand, being locomotive engineers, 
locomotive firemen and hostlers, conductors, 
trammen and yardmen, and _ telegraphers, 
assistant agents and linemen. Thirty days’ 
notice of a 10 per cent wage reduction given 
by the companies on September 15, 1931, was 
the cause of the dispute, which directly 
affected 26,500 employees throughout Canada. 
The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Mr. James Macdonnell, of Toronto, Ontario, 


chairman, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other members of the board, Mr. 
Isaac Pitblado, K.C., of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
nominated by the employing companies, and 
Dr. J. C. Hemmeon, of Montreal, P.Q., the 
employees’ nominee. The report was signed 
by the chairman and Mr. Pitblado, and recom- 
mended that a 10 per cent reduction in the 
basic rates of pay of the employees concerned 
should be put into effect as from November 
15, 1931. Dr. Hemmeon submitted a minority 
report dissenting from this recommendation. 
Immediately upon receipt of these reports in 
the Department of Labour, certified copies 
were despatched to the parties concerned, 
The secretary of the Conference Committee 
of General Chairman of Railway Employees 
wrote the Department on, December 2 stating 
that by unanimous vote the Committee of 
General Chairmen found themselves unable 
to accept the recommendation for 10 per cent 
reduction in the basic wage rates and that 
“the question at issue will now be submitted 
to the 26,000 or more employees directly 
concerned.” e 


The employing companies advised the De- 
partment on the same date of their willingness 
to accept the recommendations of the board 
and that they were “prepared to negotiate 
with the representatives of the classes of em- 
ployees mentioned as may be necessary for the 
revision of existing agreements to make effec- 
tive the recommendations of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation.” The railways 
also notified the employees that pending such 
discussion as might be necessary they were 
arranging to apply a 10 per cent reduction on 
pay rolls commencing with that for the last 
half of November for the classes of employees 
covered by existing agreements. The men 
thereupon protested the right of the employers 
to make the reduction retroactive to Novem- 
ber 15, the date mentioned in the Board’s 
report, claiming that this action would be in 
violation of the provisions of section 58 of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and re- 
quested an opinion on this point. The matter 
was receiving consideration at the time the 
Lasour GAzErTr was going to press, 

The text of the report of the Board and of 
the minority report is given below, 
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Report of Board of Conciliation and Investigation in Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian Pacifie Railway and 
Subsidiary Railways, on the One Hand, and Their Locomotive 
Engineers, Firemen, Conductors, Trainmen, Telegraphers, Ete., 


on the Other Hand. 
November 30, 1931. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act and of a dispute between 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway (subsidiary railways: the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway, Quebec Cen- 
tral Railway, Northern Alberta Railways, 
and Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway) on 
the one hand (Employer) and certain of 
their employees on the other hand, being 
locomotive engineers, locomotive firemen 
and hostlers, conductors, trainmen and 
yardmen, and telegraphers, assistant agents 
and linemen (Employees). 


To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in the above matter and 
composed of Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, of Toronto, 
Chairman; Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., of Winni- 
peg, Man., ‘nominated by the railways; and 
Dr. J. C. Hemmeon, of Montreal, nominated 
by the employees, met in the Mount Royal 
Hotel, in the City of Montreal, on Tuesday, 
November 17, 1931, and has been practically 
in continuous session since that date, the public 
hearings ending on November 26. 


The employees were represented by: 

R. H. Cobb, Assistant Grand Chief, B. of 
L.E. 

C. S. Montooth, Vice-President, O.R.C. 

H. H. Lynch, Vice-President, B. of L.F. & E. 

James Murdock, Vice-President, B.R.T. 

J. J. Trainor, Acting Vice-President, O.R.T. 

J. B. Ward, General Chairman, B.L.E., Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 

G. A. Stone, General Chairman, B.L.E., 
Canadian National, Atlantic Region. 

H. B. Chase, General Chairman, B.L.E., 
Canadian National, Western Region. 


T. M. Spooner, General Chairman, B. of 
LF. & E., Canadian National, Western 
Region. 

Hugh Richmond, General Chairman, B. of 
LF. & E., Canadian Pacific Railway. 

A. McGovern, General Chairman, B.R.T., 
Canadian Pacific, Eastern Lines. 

John Maloney, General Chairman, B.R.T., 
Canadian National, Central Region. 

R. H. Urquhart, General Chairman, B.R.T., 
Canadian Pacific, Western Lines. 

W. G. Cunningham, General Chariman, 
B.R.T., Canadian National, Western 
Lines. 

J. W. R. Hibbits, General Chairman, B.R.T., 
Canadian National, Atlantic Region. 

J. A. Bell, General Chairman, O.R.T., Cana- 
dian Pacific, Eastern Lines. 

Geo. Gilbert, General Chairman, O.R.T., 
Canadian Pacific, Western Lines. 

W. H. Phillips, General Chairman, O.R.T., 
Canadian National, Western Lines. 

J. H. Dixon, General Chairman, O.R.T., 
Canadian National, Eastern Lines. 

J. T. Eddy, General Chairman, O.R.T., 
Canadian National, Central Region. 


The Railway Companies were represented 


by: 


CanapiaAn Nationa, Ratways 
Mr. S. J. Hungerford, Vice-President. 
Mr. A. E. Crilly, Chief of Wage Bureau. 
Mr. A. J. Hills, Assistant to Vice-Presid- 
ent. 


Canavan Pacrric Ramway 
Mr. Grant Hall, Vice-President. 
Mr. George Hodge, Manager, Department 
of Personnel. 
Mr. H. J. Humphrey, Assistant to Vice- 
President. 


“The nature and cause of dispute including 


Thomas B. Skelly, General Chairman, B.L.E., 
Canadian National, Central Region. 
Thomas Todd, General Chairman, O.R.C., 
Canadian National, Eastern Lines. 

B. L. Daly, General Chairman, O.R.C., 
Canadian National, Western Lanes. 
Charles Harrison, General Chairman, O.R.C., 

Canadian Pacific System. 
W.G. Graham, General Chairman, B. of LF. 
& E., Canadian National, Central Region. 
R. E. Linden, General Chairman, B. of LF. 
& E., Canadian National, Atlantic Re- 
gion. 
37867—2 


claims and demands by either party upon the 
other to which exception is taken” is set out 
in the application for the establishment of 
the Board in the following terms:—“ On Sep- 
tember 15, -1931, the employers served notices 
upon the employees to the effect that from 
October 1, 1931, and until December 31, 1932, 
they should accept a reduction of ten per cent 
in their compensation on each payroll, the 
existing basic rates of pay to be maintained, 
and the matter to receive further consider- 
ation at the expiration of the period men- 
tioned unless, in the meantime, arrangements 
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should mutually be made otherwise. In the 
event that the proposal was not accepted, the 
communications stated that they should be 
accepted as the required thirty days notice for 
the revision of agreements between the em- 
ployers and employees for a ten per cent re- 
duction in the rates of pay specified therein. 

“Tt was suggested that if a joint conference 
was desired by the different classes of em- 
ployees involved, the railways would be pre- 
pared to participate in such a conference.” 

The application further shows that after 
various communications between the parties, 
on October 28, 1931, the proposal of the rail- 
ways was definitely declined in writing by 
the representatives of the employees. 

The matter for consideration by the Board 
is therefore the application of the railways 
for a 10 per cent reduction in the rates of pay 
specified in the existing wage agreements be- 
tween the employers and the employees. Every 
reasonable effort was made to bring about a 
settlement of the difference between the par- 
ties. In particular, the chairman interviewed 
the representatives of the parties separately, 
and brought about a joint meeting of these 
representatives. Nothing, however, was ac- 
complished by this, as neither side was pre- 
pared to make concessions. 

At the hearings every opportunity was given 
to both sides to present their case both orally 
and by written statements. 

The proceedings were marked throughout by 
the best of temper and good feeling on both 
sides, and we noted with pleasure the mutual 
respect and regard which the representatives 
of the parties to the dispute have for each 
other. 

The railways submitted that the proposed 
10 per cent reduction in basic rates of pay 
was fair and reasonable on the following 
grounds :— 

1. The unfortunate and serious /financial 
conditions with which the railways are 
faced because of the heavy and long 
continued falling off in their revenues, 
and 

2. The reductions in the cost of living from 
which they urged that the employees, 
even with a reduction of 10 per cent, 
would be in “a better position in re- 
spect to the purchasing power of their 
rates of pay” than in 1920 (when wages 
were at their peak), or when the various 
existing agreements subsequent to that 
date were made with the classes of 
employees before the Board or even 
than in January, 1930. » 

In support of their argument, the railways 
in their first submission said: “If it is ad- 
mitted that under certain changing conditions, 
as for instance, increases in cost of living and 


increases in railway earnings, increases in 
rates of pay are justified—and this is admitted 
as evidence to be placed before the Board 
will show such increases to have been granted 
—it is submitted, that if such changing con- 
ditions are altogether reversed, it must like- 
wise be admitted that decreases in rates of 
pay upon occasion are also justified.” 

As to the railways’ first point, namely, 
financial condition of the railways, the rail- 
ways submitted “Comparative statements of 
the financial results of their operations for 
each year from 1926 to 1930, inclusive, and 
for the first nine months of 1931 with the 
same period of 1930”: “The state- 
ment for the Canadian National Railways 
shows that in 1930 their Income Deficit after 
providing for Fixed Charges amounted to 
over $65,000,000, an increase of approximately 
$33,000,000 in the Deficit as compared with 
the years 1926 and 1928, respectively. The 
year 1929 shows the turn for the worse when 
the Income Deficit after Fixed Charges in- 
creased approximately $15,000,000 over 1928.” 
For the first nine months of 1931 the state- 
ment showed “that: the Operating Ratio 
even before the payment of Taxes is 102-83 
per cent; that before any Fixed Charges are 
provided for, the net railway Operating In- 
come shows a Deficit of $6,225,314; and that 
the Income Deficit after providing for Fixed 
Charges amounts to $70,959,781—an increase 
of approximately $18,000,000, as compared 
with the Deficit in the first nine months of 
1930.” The figures quoted were for the Cana- 
dian National lines in Canada only. 

“The statement for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway shows that, in 1930, its Surplus was 
only $133,186, as compared with a Surplus of 
$10,719,096 in 1926, and a Surplus of $14,892,- 
257 in 1928, the small Surplus in 1930 being 
secured notwithstanding, as indicated by the 
statement, an exceptional Credit to Special 
Income Account of $6,500,000 by a special dis- 
tribution of a Steamship Surplus. The turn 
for the worse is also apparent in the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway figures for 1929, when 
the Surplus fell off nearly $9,000,000, as com- 
pared with the more favourable year of 1928. 
The rate of Return from Rail Operations on 
Investment in Railway Property in 1930 was 
only 3-464 per cent. Notwithstanding the 
very unsatisfactory financial results secured in 
1930, as indicated, the figures for the first 
nine months of 1931, as compared with the 
same period in 1980 show that the Net Rail 
Earnings have decreased $8,223,757, as a result 
of which the Return on Investment for the 
first nine months dropped from 2-073 per cent 
to 1:328 per cent. Special Income also de- 
creased $8,644,851 and Income before Fixed 
Charges was therefore $16,868,608 less than 
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in 1930. Fixed Charges were $1,544 5713 more 
than in 1930, so that Income Available for 
dividends on preferred and ordinary stock 
was only $6,946,042 as compared with $25,359,- 
363 in 1930—or a decrease of $18,413,321. 
Dividends on the ordinary stock for the nine 
months were reduced approximately $12,000,- 
000 but, notwithstanding this fifty per cent 
cut in dividends, the Deficit for the period 
was $6,508,496 greater than in 1930.” 

In support of the second point “reductions 
in the cost of living” the railways submitted 
statements and graphs showing changes in 
the cost of living as between August and 
September, 1931, on the one hand, and on 
the other hand the year 1920 (the year of 
peak wages), and all years since then in which 
new wage agreements were entered into with 
the employees. The object of these statements 
and graphs was to show that the percentage 
reduction in basic rates of pay now proposed 
by the railways is substantially less than the 
percentage reduction which has already taken 
place in the cost of living since 1920 and also 
since the various agreements were made. For 
example, the decrease in the cost of living 
from July, 1927, the date of the last agree- 
ment with the engineers, to September, 1931, 
is shown as 14:4 per cent; the decrease in 
the cost of living from May, 1927, the date of 
the last agreement with the firemen, to 
August, 1931, is shown as 12-7; the decrease 
from November, 1929, the date of the last 
agreement with the conductors, to September, 
1931, is shown as 18 per cent, and the de- 
crease from January, 1930, to September, 
1931, is shown as 18-5 per cent. The rail- 
ways further pointed out that, as compared 
with the purchasing power of the wage dollar 
in January, 1930, the wage dollar, due to the 
decrease in the cost of living, now has the 
purchasing power of $1.23. 

The railways accordingly urged “that con- 
ditions which justify decreases in rates of 
pay were never more apparent than they are 
at the present time.” 

The employees, while conceding, as stated 
in their submission No. 2, that “if there was 
substantial justification or reason for a reduc- 
tion in wages, the proposals of the railways 
constitute a fair basis to work from,” argued 
that there was no substantial justification. 
They put forward, among other arguments, 
the following in support of their conten- 
tion :— 

1. They urged that “increases or decreases 
in the cost of living are not the essen- 
tial or determining factors in justifying 
an upward or downward scale of wages ” 

2. They contended “that Canadian railroad 
men should receive the same wage rates 
as similarly classed employees, with 
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whom they are closely related, on the 
American side of the International 
boundary ” 

3. They criticized the accuracy of the deduc- 
tions drawn by the railways from the 
cost of living figures used by them, and 
furnished the Board with an estimate of 
decreases in cost of living prepared in a 
different way. They further urged that 
“they have already suffered in practical 
effect a serious decrease in earnings, and 
using the railroads’ own measuring stick, 
a decrease greater than the reduction in 
cost of living.” 

As regards their first contention, we are of 
the opinion that while, of course, there are 
other important factors to be considered, 
changes in the cost of living are an important 
factor in the arranging of rates of pay. In this 
connection, we observe also that it was clearly © 
in the mind of Mr. McAdoo, from whose 
writings the employees quoted with approval, 
that this adjustment of railway wages was 
made principally on account of increases in 
the cost of living. 

A consideration of the recommendations 
made by other Conciliation Boards would in- 
dicate that the cost of living has always been 
considered an important factor when consider- 
ing rates of pay. Moreover, the employees 
themselves, on the last day of the sittings, 
said in a written reply to one of the railway 
statements, the following: “The employees 
submit that so far as cost of living is concerned, 
increases in these costs may call for increases 
in wages and that decreases in actual changed 
standard cost of living, where shown to be 
permanent, may afford ground for argument 
in decreasing wages,” though they at the same 
time urged that present conditions do not 
justify decreases at this time. 

As regards the employees’ second point, we 
feel that railway basic wage rates in Canada 
must be based on conditions in Canada and 
not in the United States. We feel that the 
capacity to earn revenue must be an important 
element in the payment of wages, and in the 
United States railway earning conditions are 
substantially different from those of Canadian 
railways: traffic in the United States is heavier 
per mile of railway than in Canada, rates have 
been in many respects higher, and in addition 
freight rates have been recently increased to 
an extent which it is estimated will yield the 
railways an additional $125,000,000 per annum. 
We do not, however, consider it necessary to 
go at length into this point, inasmuch as the 
existence of differences in the railway wage 
scales between the two countries has already 
been recognized by the employees in their 
various agreements with the railways since 
1924. Moreover, other Boards of Conciliation 
have recognized this difference. 
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As to the employees’ third point, the em- 
ployees in criticizing the “cost of living 7 
figures of the Department of Labour (Family 
Budget) used by the railways, pointed out that 
they were apt to be “grossly inaccurate” be- 
cause of the fact “that while the standard of 
living is constantly changing the content or 
budget and weighting of the various items on 
these indexes is very infrequently revised,” and 
also because of the fact that the family budget 
does not include all family purchases. In our 
view the family budget is a fairly accurate 
comparison of the changes in the cost of the 
items which comprise the budget. It has for 
many years been compiled by the Government 
of Canada for the purpose of comparing costs 
of living in different years and has been con- 
stantly used by both railways and employees 
during the discussions relative to wage changes. 
We think it is a fair basis for showing changes 
in the cost of living from time to time. 

The employees after urging their objection 
to these index figures of the Department of 
Labour, in their presentation of November 25, 
1931, stated the following: “For the sake of 
argument, however, and in order to bring the 
present hearing to an early close, they are will- 
ing to meet the railways on their own ground 
and concede to the Department of Labour’s 
cost of living index numbers the same basis of 
exactness with which the railways have en- 
dowed them.” 

They then proceeded to present to the Board 
certain statements and charts headed “ Com- 
parison of wages received and costs of living.” 
In so far as the cost of living line on these 
charts is concerned, while the employees ap- 
parently used as their index figures, not the 
figures of the family budget used by the rail- 
ways, but those of another tabulation made 
by the Department of Labour and published 
in the Lasour Gazette called “Changes in the 
Cost of Living in Canada from 1918 to 1931,” 
and while the employees changed the base 
year from 1913 to 1926, still the cost of living 
line on the charts and the changes in the cost 
of living shown thereon and shown in the 
statements as submitted by them for the 
periods under consideration, show approxi- 
mately reductions in the cost of living very 
similar in percentage to those shown if the 
index figures of the family budget are used. 
For instance, if the family budget figures are 
used, the decrease in the cost of living from 
January, 1930, to September, 1931, is shown to 
be 18-5 per cent, whereas if the other index 
figures (used by the employees) are used, the 
figure for the same period is approximately 15 
per cent. We do not think it necessary to 
determine the exact percentage of decrease in 
the cost of living, as in any event the per- 
centage is larger than the percentage of reduc- 
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tion in basic rates of pay (10 per cent) now 
urged by the railways. 

The employees further criticized the sound- 

F paring January, 1930, with Sep- 
ness of comparing : 
tember, 1931. According to the railways’ 
figures, the reduction in the cost of living in 
that period was 18-5 per cent, whereas the 
employees showed it as 15 per cent. The 
employees suggested that a fairer comparison 
would be a comparison of the average index 
ficures for all of the months of 1930 with the 
re index figures for all of the first nine 
months of 1931. They showed that such a 
calculation would indicate a decrease In the 
cost of living from January, 1930, to Sep- 
tember,, 1931, of 9-2 per cent. In view of the 
fact that the decrease since the early part of 
1930 has been gradual and continuous, this 
method in effect by averaging all the months 
of 1930 and similarly averaging the first nine 
months of 1931 really shows the decrease only 
from the middle of 1930 to the middle of 
May, 19381. 

We have studied the monthly figures as 
given out by the Department of Labour, and 
in view of the gradual and continuous decline 
already referred to, it seems to us fair to com- 
pare January, 1930, with September, 1931, to 
see how much the cost of living has actually 
gone down between those dates. However, 
in order to do our utmost to meet the objec- 
tion of the employees, we have, ourselves, 
compared the month of September, 1929, with 
the month of September, 1931. The relative 
figures are September, 1929—159, September, 
1931—136, which shows a decline of nearly 
15 per cent. In making this comparison we 
have used the index figures used by the em- 
ployees. We note incidentally that since Sep- 
tember there has been a further decrease. 

Under all the circumstances, we think we 
are well within the mark in concluding that 
there has been a drop in the cost of living 
from the dates of the existing wage agree- 
ments to September, 1931, of more than 10 
per cent, the amount of the suggested wage 
decrease. We believe that this conclusion 
of ours will be confirmed by the common 
knowledge of the housewife and householder. 

The charts put in by the employees already 
mentioned, headed “(Comparison of ‘wages 
received and cost of living” besides having 
the line already referred to showing changes 
in the cost of living, have a line purporting 
to trace the wage rates of the employees dur- 
ing the period from 1920 to 1931. It appears 
to us that the real point in issue in this case 
is whether, since the existing wage agreements 
were made between the railways and the em- 
ployees, such changed conditions have arisen 
as justify a decrease in the basic rates of pay, 
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and on that issue we do not feel we need go 
back of the dates of the existing wage agree- 
ments, although the charts submitted by both 
‘sides went back to the year 1920 though pre- 
pared on different bases. 

There is a further serious objection to these 
charts of the employees in so far as wage 
rates are concerned, for the years 1930 and 
1931, the vital years of this inquiry. The base 
of the index in the charts is changed during 
the period which the chart is stated to cover, 
inasmuch as the basic rate of pay is used up 
to the year 1930, and then a change is made 
from the basic rate of pay to a constructive 
rate of pay, arrived at by using the average 
annual compensation actually paid the em- 
ployees in 1930 as compared with average 
annual compensation paid in 1928. 

In view of this change in the base index, 
we do not consider the charts of value on the 
point now under consideration. 

As regards the figures on which the con- 
structive drop in wages in 1930 was based 
and which figures are intended to show that 
average wages were reduced by 10 per cent 
from 1928 to 1930, it must be noted that the 
matter under consideration is a proposed per- 
centage reduction in basic rates of pay. These 
basic rates have not been reduced since the 
wage agreements of 1926 and 1927. But we 
feel that if average annual remuneration to 
all employees is to be made the basis of com- 
parison, the year 1928 should not be selected 
as the starting point, inasmuch as it was a 
peak year substantially above both 1927 and 
1929. If the year 1927, in itself a year of good 
average annual wages, were taken, it would 
be found that the decrease to 1930 in average 
wages was not 10-5 per cent but only 1-2 per 
cent. If the year 1926 were taken, it would 
show that the 1930 average wages were not 
lower, but actually about 4 per cent higher 
than the average wages in 1926. 

While our inquiry was concerned with basic 
rates of pay only, the Board felt that it ought 
to be informed not merely as to basic rates of 
pay, but also as to actual wages received, ant 
it therefore requested figures showing actia! 
average annual wages of the classes concerned 
during the years from 1926 to 1930 inclusive, 
which are as follows: 1926—$2,206, 1927— 
$2,305, 1928,—$2,556, 1929—$2,242, and 1930— 
$2,278. It should be pointed out, that owing 
to the fact that every employee, however 
short a time he is employed, who is in ths 
employ of the Company on the day when the 
monthly return to the Government is made, 
is taken into account in determining the aver- 
age annual wage, the average figures under- 
estimate the actual earning power of these 
employees who are employed practically the 


whole of the year. The above averages are 
average earnings of all the employees con- 
cerned. But we were also furnished with 
statements of the average earnings of each 
class of employees for the year 1930 which 
statements are as follows:— 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


COMPENSATION RECEIVED BY RAILWAY TRAIN 
SERVICE AND ‘TELEGRAPH [EJMPLOYEES, AS 
ae IN RETURNS TO GOVERNMENT, YEAR 
1930. 





Average 
annual 
Class income 
Train Despatchers and Traftic Super- 

VISOLS's sips s $3,201 
Supervisory Agents “and Assistants. . 1,972 
*Station Agents — Non-Telegr aphers 

(Small Stations) . : : 537 
Signalmen (Non- Telegraphers) at 

Interlockers.. .. 1,390 
Station Agents—Telegraphers and Tele- 

phoners.. .. 1,919 
Yardmasters and Assistants. . 3,085 
Switch Tenders. . 1,710 
Hostlers. Exe 1,795 

Road Passenger | Conductors. . 2,977 
Road Freight Conductors... .. .. .. 2,809 
Road Passenger Brakemen, ‘Baggage- 

menwandsFlagmensce wy cola eoculel 2,102 
Road Freight Brakemen and Hae 

IMOT eo ie 2,052 
Yard Conductors and Yard ‘Foremen. . 2,281 
Yard Brakemen and Helpers. . 2,049 
Road Passenger Engineers and Motor- 

MeCN, <s 3,254 
Road Freight “Engineers and Motormen 3,248 
Yard Engineers and Motormen.. 2,549 
Road Passenger Firemen and Helpers. 2,439 
Road Freight Firemen and Helpers. 2,339 
Yard Firemen and Helpers... 1,971 

Total average.. $2,298 





*The non-telegrapher agents at small stations 
as reported above are agents in name only, as 
their duties are mostly those of caretakers. The 
minimum annual rate for a permanent station 
agent is $1,524. If these non-telegrapher 
agents at small stations were taken out, the 
“total average” would be $2,304. 

Wage Bureau, November 23, 1931. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
CoMPENSATION ReceIvep BY Rarttway TRAIN 


SERVICE AND~ TELEGRAPH EMPLOYEES AS 
SHOWN IN RETURNS TO GOVERNMENT, YEAR 


1928, Average 
annual 
Class income 
Train despatchers and traffic super- 
visors. ; $3,217 
Supervisory agents and assistants. 2,258 
Station Agents — non- telegraphers 
(small stations).. . ifn ee 1,931 
Signalmen (non- telegraphers) at 
interlockers.. . 1,272 
Station Agents—telegraphers and. tele- 
_phoners.. .. 1,837 
Yardmasters and Assistants. . 3,110 
Switch Tenders. . 1,616 
Hostlers.. 1,993 
Road Passenger conductors. . 3,264 
Road freight conductors. . ent & 2,991 
Road passenger brakemen, baggage- 
Meneandehagimente tien ea ci sitice Mere 2,202 
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Road freight brakemen and flagmen.. 2,070 
Yard Conductors and yard foremen.. 2,299 
Yard brakemen and helpers... 1,909 
Road pe engineers and motor- 
mens . 3,467 
Road freight engineers. and motormen 3,192 
Yard engineers and motormen.. .. 2,742 
Road passenger firemen and helpers... 2,528 
Road freight | firemen and helpers.. 2,050 
Yard firemen ancdeuhel persis) leis pels 2,075 
Total average. $2,310 





November 91, 1931. 


Tt was further brought to our attention that 
reductions in earning capacity had been suf- 
fered by numerous other classes of railway 
employees either by actual percentage reduc- 
tions or in some other way, which meant re- 
duction of operating costs to the railways and 
less earnings to the employees. On the other 
hand, as will appear, from the average earn- 
ings above set forth, the men concerned in the 
present dispute who are employed (with cer- 
bain minor exceptions notably the firemen in 
certain districts, who, we are informed, have 
to some extent shared the available work), are 
in receipt of substantially the same amount of 
actual remuneration as since the last import- 
ant wage increases were made; and the scope 
of this inquiry does not cover those who are 
unemployed. 

Moreover, we have endeavoured from the 
figures of the Department of Labour to com- 
pare the earning position of the men engaged 
in this dispute with that of men in other 
callings, and have come to the conclusion that 
the earnings of the classes before us are, 
broadly speaking, very substantially higher 
than those of men of relatively the same 
amount of trainimg and preparation in other 
callings. 

We believe, further, that the great majority 
of people in Canada, whether their income is 
derived from wages, salaries, professional ser- 
vices, interest or dividends, have suffered sub- 
stantial decreases in their annual income—we 
believe in very many cases much more than 
10 per cent. 

Under all the circumstances we feel that a 
substantial measure of justice would be done 
if the classes before us would accept the 10 
per cent reduction in basic rates now proposed. 
In other words we feel that the employees 
engaged in this dispute can accept the de- 
crease requested, not only without being rela- 
tively in a worse position than they were in 
when the last agreements were made, but with- 
out making a reduction in income relatively 
greater than that already taken by a very 
large number of their fellow citizens. 

We have not overlooked one general argu- 
ment—in addition to arguments specifically 
concerned with wages and the cost of living— 
which was made by the employees in the fol- 


Montrea!, 


lowing terms: “ It is held by the men employ- 
ed on the Railways, members of these Or- 
ganizations, that to curtail by ten per cent 
the earnings of twenty-six thousand or more 
reputable and substantial citizens at the vari- 
ous terminals and elsewhere throughout Can- 
ada would only tend to increase the business 
depression now, and for some time, so seriously 
in evidence, by decreasing by ten per cent the 
ability of this large number of citizens to pur- 
chase the commodities used in the everyday 
life of Canadian homes.” 

We fail to see how, if a case for reduction in 
wages is made out on other grounds, it can be 
successfully met by this argument. While 
there may be some validity in the conten- 
tion that if wages could be generally kept up 
business would be better, and while it may be 
argued that by a concerted action to maintain 
wages and prices on a far-reaching scale 
throughout the world at the beginning of the 
depression, the present depression might have 
been avoided, this did not in fact happen and 
it is the actual situation at the present with 
which we must deal. 

Having regard to the practically universal 
deflation in prices and the widespread decline 
in incomes whether from earnings or dividends, 
the suggestion that a small section of the 
community should have their wages kept up 
is doubly objectionable. In the first place 
even assuming that the maintenance of wages 
of this small section of the community would 
maintain a larger spending power than if the 
proposed reduction is made—and we think this 
an unwarrantable assumption inasmuch as it 
may just as well be argued that the result 
of the decrease will be merely a transference 
of spending power—the effects on general 
business conditions would not be important. 
In the second place it would have the unfair 
effect of placing on the railways and through 
them on the community in general the burden 
of preferential treatment of this small section 
of the community. We cannot believe it is 
economically sound to put this burden on the 
Railways. 

In the case of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways particularly it would appear to work a 
manifest inequality as, owing to the fact that 
the public pays the deficits it is clear that 
the effect of the employees’ proposal would 
be that the whole community of which they 
are such a small part shall continue to contri- 
bute to these classes the amount of the pres- 
ent proposed wage decrease. Without labour- 
ing the point further we repeat that we have 
not been able to accept the validity of this 
argument. 

We quoted above the statement of the rail- 
ways to the effect that, it is admitted that in- 
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creases in costs of living and increases in rail- 
way earnings justify increases in rates of pay. 
This principle has been accepted and acted 
upon in the past and it is our earnest hope, and 
we believe it to be just, that if this decrease 
is now accepted, the restoration to the em- 
ployees, as soon as conditions sufficiently im- 
prove, of any reductions which they have ac- 
cepted, should have the sympathetic attention 
of the railways, and we understand from what 
the railways, themselves, have said at the en- 
quiry, that it is their full intention to do so. 

On careful consideration of all the evidence, 
statements and arguments presented, the 


Minority 


In the minds of many people it is con- 
sidered a matter of regret when members of 
a Board of Conciliation are unable to present 
a unanimous decision to the Minister of 
Labour. I am by no means confident that 
such should be the case, especially when we 
know that intelligent people often reach con- 
flicting and contrary conclusions based upon 
facts upon which they may agree. Confusion 
becomes worse confounded when there is a dis- 
agreement as to facts or as to the presenta- 
tion of these facts. I have, therefore, no 
apology to offer because I do not agree with 
my friends and colleagues on the Board. 


This Board was constituted for the purpose 
of investigating the justice and fairness of 
notices served by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, the Canadian Pacific Railway, and cer- 
tain subsidiary railways, for a revision of agree- 
ments between these railways and certain of 
their employees, including locomotive engineers, 
locomotive firemen, conductors, trainmen and 
telegraphers for a reduction of ten per cent in 
the basic pay set forth in the aforesaid agree- 
ments. During the course of the investigation 
much material and many statistics were placed 
before the Board by both sides in the case. 
The members of the-Board in addition to 
hearing the evidence presented and studying 
the facts submitted to them have attempted 
to bring the parties to the dispute together in 
the hope that they might agree to some 
arrangement which would be mutually satis- 
factory, but unfortunately they have met with 
no success nor has the Board itself been suc- 
cessful in reaching a unanimous decision. 

I have referred to the mass of material that 
has been presented to the Board. Some of it 
has not been pertinent to the matter under 
discussion but most of it has been helpful. In 
addition it might be supposed that so much 
material would only confuse the issue and 
darken counsel, but in my opinion that has 
not been the case, for I am sure that there 


undersigned have come to the conclusion, that 
according to the merits and substantial justice 
of the case there should be a ten per cent 
reduction in the basic rates of pay of the 
employees concerned, and that such reduction 
should apply to all wages hereafter payable 
by the railroads and earned after the 15th day 
of November, 1931. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. M. Macponnatz, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Isaac Prrsuapo, 
Member of the Board. 
Montreat, November 30, 1931. 


Report 

are a few salient facts which stand forth as 
beacons to us and those salient facts which 
have influenced my judgment I shall en- 
deavour to present. 

In the first place, the railway companies 
have placed great stress upon their unfortunate 
and regrettable financial position. This must 
to a certain extent be conceded but it is doubt- 
ful whether the railways are justified in their 
statement that “they believe the decrease in 
rates of pay proposed to be essential in secur- 
ing the necessary improvement in the financial 
results of their operations.’ We have been 
told that the railways expect to obtain a sum 
of $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 each per annum from 
the proposed reduction of ten per cent. The 
question that occurs to me is whether this 
comparatively small saving in expenses is worth 
while under the circumstances and considering 
the consequences. Are there not other and 
more productive economies? 

The railway employees contend that they 
have already contributed their share inasmuch 
as they are collectively receiving much less. 
To this the railway officials reply that this 
may be so but that individually the employees 
are earning about as much now as in previous 
years. This is a difficult point. It is not 
much help to know what the men on good 
runs are actually receiving. I am aware, too, 
of the difficulties that arise when we consider 
average annual earnings of the employees but 
I know of no better test. Taking these for 
what they are worth we know that in 1929 the 
average annual earnings of the employees con- 
cerned were 8:4 per cent lower than in 1928, 
and in 1930 they were 10-5 per cent lower 
than in 1928. During the same period the 
cost of living shows an increase of 1 per cent 
in 1929 over 1928 and drops only 1°3 per cent 
in 1930 as compared with 1928. It is only 
fair to add that 1928 was a peak year and 
there was some carry over to 1929. 

Moreover the railways advance the claim 
that a reduction in wages of ten per cent will 
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leave the employees no worse off, in fact will 
leave them better off than before as a result 
of a lower cost of living. In support of this 
claim charts have been submitted in which 
basic wages and living costs are based upon 
the year 1920. These charts show a very 
marked decrease in the cost of living since 
that year and a comparatively small decrease 
in basic wages. The employees counter by 
choosing 1926 as the base year for prices for 
the reasons that 1920 was a year of abnormally 
high prices and that the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has advocated the choice of 1926 
and uses it in calculating the changes in cost 
of living as well as changes in wholesale prices. 
The charts presented by the employees pur- 
port to show that there has been an actual re- 
duction in real wages. he railway officials 
claim that this is not so, for the reason that 
the base of the index is changed from basic 
rate of pay until 1930 to a constructive rate 
based on the average compensation in 1930. 
There is no doubt that the index was so 
changed and this change and the reasons for 
it should have been pointed out and explained 
by the employees. At the same time I am of 
the opinion that this change is quite justifiable 
and the conclusions therefrom sound. It is 
true that the year 1928 was a peak year for 
railway earnings and actual wages paid, but I 
consider that the year 1928 was the only year 
that could consistently be chosen as it was the 
first year which fully reflected changes in wage 
rates as established by action of the railways 
themselves during the years 1926 and 1927. 
Moreover I do not think that the railway 
officials are justified in comparing cost of living 
figures in a particular month of one year with 
the same or any other month of another year. 
In laying stress on this point and even at the 
expense of repetition, may I add that in at- 
tempting to compare cost of living statistics 
In any one year with those of another year I 
should not select one month in the first year 
and compare it with another or even the same 
month in the second year for the reason that 
one month is not representative of the entire 
year. What I think should have been done 
was to compare the monthly average for a 
whole year with the monthly average for 
another. Statistics for 1931 being available for 
nine months only, should have been compared 
with the similar period of 1930. If this had 
been done, the picture presented to the Board 
would have been quite different and much 
less favourable to the contention advanced by 
the railways. Moreover the employees have 
contended, and I agree with their contention 
that their standard of living has risen. Many 
of those things which used to be considered 
comforts or even luxuries are now necessities. 
No one will deny that this is desirable, but 
the effect is that cost of living has to that 


extent increased and this increase is not re- 
flected in the cost of living figures. 

The employees have placed much emphasis 
on their contention that their wages should 
not be lower than those of men doing similar 
work in the United States. It would be diffi- 
cult to maintain this contention for all occu- 
pations although much can be said for it 
ov account of the fact that living and working 
conditions are much the same in Canada and 
the United States. This is particularly true 
of railway employees in the two countries, 
and if a reduction of ten per cent in wages 
is put into effect in Canada the existing differ- 
ences In wages is increased to that extent. 
From my knowledge of the situation and from 
the facts that have been presented to the 
Board I am under the impression that in- 
creases in the wages of railway employees 
in the United States since 1918 have been an 
important factor in bringing about increases 
in wages in Canada and I am naturally led 
to conclude that a reduction in railway wages 
in Canada is premature if we consider this 
phase of the controversy by itself. 

I trust that it will not be considered an in- 
trusion of the academic point of view to 
suggest that a decrease in wages during the 
present depression is undesirable in that it 
curtails purchasing power. I do not suggest 
that wage earners are the only purchasers 
but I submit that their earnings are more 
likely to be spent in buying commodities 
than are the incomes of the other classes of 
society. Many economists are of the opinion 
that wage cuts only accentuate the down- 
ward movement in prices. If this is so and 
I think that it is so, I am of the opinion 
that a cut in wages so serious and so wide- 
spread as the one proposed is a grave mistake. 
Probably the most accurate conclusion is 
that wages may properly be cut where such 
cuts would increase the amount of wage pay- 
ments, and should be maintained where cuts 
would diminish the volume of wage payments. 
The present proposed reduction in wages 
would undoubtedly diminish the amount of 
wage payments. Indeed the reduction is sug- 
gested for that purpose and that purpose only. 

I have only one point more to advance in 
support of my views. I feel sure that 
economic conditions in this country are begin- 
ning to show signs of improvement. My 
conviction is partly an emotional one and 
1s partly based on facts that have been placed 
before this Board. If I am not mistaken 
in my analysis of the situation, I contend 
that this is a most inopportune time for 
reducing wages. My conviction is that better 
times are at hand, better times both for the 
railways and the employees. 

(Sed.) J. C. HemMmron, 
Member of the Board. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1931 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during November 
was eleven as compared with sixteen the pre- 
ceding month. The number of workers in- 
volved and the time loss involved showed a 
similar decline. In comparison with the 
figures for November, 1930, almost twice as 
many strikes and lockouts were recorded, a 
corresponding increase appearing in the time 
loss; the number of workers involved, how- 
ever, showed a small decrease, owing largely 
to a strike of 1,300 coal miners in Nova Scotia 
last year. 


Number | Number of | Time loss 

Date of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 

*Nov., 1931. . 11 1,660 22,489 

*Oct,,, 19315. 16 3,072 38,529 

Nov., 1930.. 6 ,000 11,807 


* Preliminary figures, 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration, and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are included in the published record only 
when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 


review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
ported are mentioned in this article as “minor dis- 
putes.” 


The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information practically pre- 
clude probability of omissions of a serious nature, In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short pericd of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


Six disputes, involving approximately 1,200 
workers, were carried over from October, and 
five disputes commenced during November. 
Of the eleven disputes in progress during the 
month, five were recorded as terminated, two 
being in favour of the workers concerned, one 
resulting in a compromise, and the result of 
two being recorded as indefinite. At the end 
of November, therefore, there were six dis- 
putes recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: 
photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., London, Ont., 
Montreal, P.Q., Quebec, P.Q., and Winnipeg, 
Man.; motion picture projectionists, Montreal, 
P.Q.; women’s clothing factory workers, To- 
ronto, Ont., cooks and waiters, Edmonton, 
Alta.; men’s clothing factory workers, Mont- 
real, P.Q.; and motion picture projectionists, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 23, 
1931, one employer; photo engravers, Toronto, 
Ont., Mar. 23, 1931, one employer; cloak- 
makers, Winnipeg, Man., Oct. 27, 1931, one 
employer; and sawmill workers, Barnet, B.C., 
Sept. 23, 1931, one employer, the two last dis- 
putes being added to this list this month. 
The strike of coal miners in one colliery at 
Shaughnessy, Alta., which commenced on 
January 15, 1931, and has been carried in the 
above list for some months, appears to have 
lapsed during November and has consequently 
been removed from the list. 

In connection with the strike of linemen 
employed by the electric, light, heat and power 
company at Montreal, which terminated Aug- 
ust 22, 1931, a number of the former em- 
ployees were charged with criminal offences 
(Lasour Gazette, Sept., 1931, p. 978). During 
November the court proceedings were con- 
cluded. Two pleaded guilty to the charge of 
committing damage, and nineteen pleaded 
guilty to charges of conspiracy, the charges of 
committing damage being dropped. All were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment from fifty 
days to twenty-three months. A union official 
charged with conspiracy was acquitted, 

In Toronto, Ont., about November 20, 1931, 
it was reported that stage hands and musicians 
in one theatre were involved in a dispute, 
when on the termination of their agreement 
with the management, the musicians were 
notified that the theatre was to operate under 
a new management. Information secured by 
the Department, however, is that the dispute 
did not constitute a strike or lockout, and 
that an agreement was signed with the stage 
hands. 

Information has been received too late to 
be included in the statistical table as to a 
strike of some twenty-five employees in a 
women’s clothing factory in Toronto about 
November 25, 1931, in protest against a wage 
cut for operators and pressers. After two days, 
it is reported, a compromise was reached and 
the strikers returned to work. 

The Mine Workers’ Union of Canada called 
out on strike on November 12, 1931, its locals 
in Alberta in protest against the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Board’s decisions in 
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cases affecting miners. Information secured 
by the Department is that most of the mines 
were working only certain days per week and 
that on November 12 very few mines were 
operating. At Coleman and Cadomin, as the 
mines were not operating, the miners held 
meetings and demonstrations. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Women’s CxrortHinac Factory Workers 
(CLOAKMAKERS), Winnipeg, Man.—This dis- 
pute, affecting the establishment of one firm 
in Winnipeg, commenced on October 27, 1931, 
when the employer discharged three cutters, 
the Industrial Union of Needle Trades Work- 
ers declaring a strike in the shop. The resi- 
dent officer of the Department of Labour, in 
conjunction with the mayor and others, at- 
tempted to bring about a settlement, holding 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1931 








Number | Time 

Industry, of logs in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

days 


involved 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November. 


2,500 


11,000 


4,000 


1,100 


900 |Commenced Oct. 27, 1931; against discharge of 


workers; plant closed down about Nov. 18, 
1931; indefinite. 


Commenced May 4, 1931; for union agreement; 
unterminated. 


Commenced Sept. 17, 1931; for increase in wage 
and recognition of union; terminated Nov. 23 
1931; compromise. 


Commenced Sept. 23, 1931; against decrease in 
wages; plant closed down Nov. 14, 1931; indefinite. 





Alleged lockout; commenced Aug. 27, 1931; re 
union wages and working conditions; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced Sept. 29, 1931; for union wages and 
working conditions; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during November, 1931. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory work- 70 
ers (cloakmakers), Winnipeg, 
Man. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Photo engravers, Toronto and 100 
London, Ont., Montreal and 
Quebec, P.Q., Winnipeg, 
an. 
Other Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, Fraser Mills, 650 
B.C. 
Sawmill workers, Barnet, B.C. 360 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 44 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Business and Personal— 
Cooks and waiters, Edmonton, 6 150 
Alta. 
Manuracturinc— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Women’s clothing, factory 23 


workers, Toronto, Ont. 


Women’s clothing factory 200 
workers, Toronto, Ont. 


Men’s clothing factory workers, 125 500 


Montreal, P.Q. 


SERvicE— 
Public Administration— 


Truck drivers, Hamilton, Ont. 75 225 


Recreational— 
Motion picture projectionists, 7 
Edmonton, Alta. 


—. 


2,000 





Commenced Nov. 2, 1931; against reduction in 
plece-rates; terminated Nov. 3, 1931; in favour of 
workers. 


Alleged lockout, commenced Nov. 19, 1931; for 
union wages and working conditions; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced Noy. 26, 1931; against alleged viola- 
tion of agreement; unterminated, 


Commenced Noy. 14, 1931: for iner i 
€ 14 : ease in wages; 
terminated Nov. 17, 1931; in favour of ores 


Commenced Nov. 14 1931; f 
D . oar ; for paym 
im arrears; unterminated. ees 


es 
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meetings with both parties to the dispute, 
but with no definite results. About the middle 
of November four strikers were arrested on 
assault charges rising out of a clash between 
the picketers, strike breakers and the company 
officials, three of those taken into custody 
being also charged with intimidation. It was 
reported that assault charges would also be 
laid against two officials of the company 
alleged to have been involved in the dis- 
turbance, The company then secured an in- 
junction against further picketing, but about 
November 18 closed the plant down, stating 
that only the office staff would remain at work 
and that no new help would be taken on until 
about the middle of January. Although the 
pickets were withdrawn owing to the injunc- 
tion, the union still considers the strike as in 
progress. The dispute is, therefore, added to 
the list of strikes and lockouts which, although 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
have not been called off by the union. 


PxHoto ENcravers, Toronto anp Lonpon, 
Ont., MontREAL AND QuesBsc, P.Q., AND WIN- 
nirec, Man—This dispute which commenced 
on May 4, 1931, in several establishments 
operated by one company, owing to a demand 
that the union agreement be renewed, was re- 
ported by the union to be unterminated at 
the end of November, although the employer 
claimed to have replaced all the strikers 
shortly after the commencement of the dis- 
pute. 


Sawmitt Workers, Fraser Miis, B.C.— 
This dispute, commencing September 17, 1931, 
arising from a demand for increases in wages 
and recognition of union, was terminated on 
November 23, 1931, the employees accepting 
the concessions made by the management. 
As stated in the November issue of the Lasour 
Gazerre, a vote of the strikers had been taken 
by the municipal officials on the terms offered 
by the management, but only a small number 
had voted. During November, however, as 
the result of discussions between the parties 
concerned and Dominion, provincial and muni- 
cipal officials, another vote was taken, the 
members of the union and the non-union 
strikers voting separately, and the terms of 
the management were accepted on November 
20. Work in preparing the mill for further 
operations was beginning on November 23, 
and it was stated that early in December 
nearly all the former employees would be 
again employed. 


Sawmitt Workers, Barnet, B.C.— The 
establishment affected by this dispute, com- 
mencing September 23, 1931, and arising from 
a protest of the workers against decreases in 
wages, was closed down by the management 


on November 14, 1931. The dispute is, there- 
fore, recorded as terminated, but the union 
has reported the strike as in progress at the 
end of November. The dispute is, therefore, 
added to the list of strikes and lockouts which, 
although employment conditions are no longer 
affected, have not been called off by the union. 


Morron Picture ProJectionists, Montreat, 
P.Q—In connection with this dispute, com- 
mencing August 27, 1931, when a company 
operating nineteen theatres in Montreal re- 
fused to renew the union agreement and dis- 
charged some operators, during November 
three members of the union charged with 
offences in connection with picketing in Sep- 
tember were acquitted; but they still face 
contempt of court proceedings for alleged 
failure to comply with an injunction against 
picketing issued in the Superior Court (LArour 
GazetTE, November, 1931, p. 1181). At the 
end of the month the dispute was unter- 
minated. 


Cooxs AND Watters, EpMonton, Aura—As 
reported in the Lasour Gazerre last month 
some of the workers involved in this dispute, 
which commenced on September 29, 1931, on 
the question of union wages and working con- 
ditions, have secured work elsewhere. A num- 
ber of strikers, however, are still receiving 
strike pay, and at the end of November no 
termination had been reported. 


Women’s Cioruinc Factory Workers, 
Toronto, ONtT—On November 2, 1931, some 
twenty-three workers, members of the Indus- 
trial Union of Needle Trades Workers, be- 
came involved in this dispute in one estab- 
lishment in Toronto, owing to the proposal 
of the management to introduce a reduction 
in piece-rates, stated by the company to 
amount to ten per cent and by the union to 
twenty per cent. The officials of the firm 
requested a conference with a committee of 
the union and of the workers, as a result of 
which the proposed wage reduction was with- 
drawn. Work was resumed the next day under 
a verbal agreement that the old rates of wages 
would be paid, 


Women’s CxiotHina TFacrory Workers 
(CLoaKMAKERS), Toronto, ONt—This dispute 
is stated by the union to have commenced 
on November 19, 1931, when two firms having 
agreements with the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union in force until Jan- 
uary 1, 1932, instituted a change in methods 
which involved discharging a number of work- 
ers. The union claims that the terms of the 
existing agreement were violated and some 
of its members were locked out. The em- 
ployers state that the closing-down of certain 
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sections of their plants made it necessary to 
discharge the workers employed in those sec- 
tions. Several meetings were held between 
the parties involved, but at the end of 
November the dispute was unterminated. 


Men’s Croraine Facrory Workers, Monr- 
REAL, P.Q—Employees in one establishment 
in Montreal ceased work on November 26, 
1931, alleging that the union agreement had 
been violated when work was sent out to 
non-union shops. A settlement is reported to 
have been effected early in December, 


Motion Picture PROJECTIONISTS, EDMONTON, 
Aura-—This dispute, involving one theatre in 
Edmonton, commenced on November 14, 1931, 
the workers desiring to enforce the demand of 


the members of the Motion Picture Projec- 
tionists’ Union that arrears of wages due its 
members employed in that theatre be paid 
in full. At the end of the month no settle- 
ment had been reported. 

Truck Drivers, Hamimton, Ontr—This dis- 
pute, involving some seventy-five truck drivers 
engaged at unemployment relief work, oc- 
curred on November 14, 1931, the drivers 
demanding an increase to the prevailing rate 
of wages paid by the city for their class of 
work. The mayor of the city and members 
of the Board of Control interviewed the 
authorities concerned, with the result that it 
was agreed that the truck drivers should re- 
ceive the rate demanded, and work was re- 
sumed on November 17, 1931. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest availablue information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February,’ 1931, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other 
countries, 1930. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
of as much as two years, and for such coun- 
tries the latest figures are not for relatively 
recent dates. 


Great Britain 


During October, the number of disputes 
which began was 28 and 8 were still in pro- 
gress from the previous month, making a 
total of 36 disputes in progress during the 
month, involving 18,600 workers with a time 
loss of 55,000 working days for the month. 
Of the 28 disputes beginning in the month 
8 were over proposed reductions in wages, 9 
on other wages questions, 2 on questions as 
to working hours, 4 on questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or per- 
sons and 5 on other questions. Settlements 
were reached in 81 disputes during the month, 
of which 8 were in favour of workers, 11 in 
favour of employers and 12 ended in com- 
promises, In the case of two other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations, 


France 


Figures for the second quarter of 1931, show 
the number of disputes in April ag 30, in- 
volving 2,920 workers; in May, 23 involving 


2,095 workers; in June, 83 involving 2,252 
workers. Over two-thirds of all these disputes 
were over wage questions. 


Sweden 


The number of disputes reported for the 
year 1930 was 261 involving 20,751 workers 
with a time loss of 1,021,000 working days for 
the year. 


Australia 


During October a dispute occurred in the 
meat export works in Victoria affecting about 
2,000 workers. The dispute, which began on 
October 14, was caused by a demand by the 
slaughtermen for an increase in wages. These 
men were under an agreement which did not 
expire until the end of December and work 
was resumed October 23 with no change in 
the agreement, 

During the second week in October, a strike 
of seamen began, involving a number of vessels 
at Sydney and later at Melbourne. These 
vessels were engaged in coastal shipping. The 
dispute, which was in protest against the dis- 
missal of one fireman on a ship, was reported 
terminated November 4, when the seamen’s 
union decided on a return to work, 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Sep- 
tember was 98, and 89 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of 
the month was 46,029. The time loss for the 
month was 695,963 working days, 

The strikes, involving 8.000 textile workers 
in New Jersey, which began on July 22 and 
July 27 and which were reported in the 
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November Larour Gazerre were terminated in 
practically all of the mills during September 
and October, agreements having been reached. 

During the last part of September silk 
hosiery workers in New Jersey numbering in 
all about 8,000 took part in a number of 
strikes when they refused to accept the new 
national agreement made between the silk 
hosiery manufacturers association and the 
union and affecting establishments in various 
parts of the country. This agreement pro- 
vides for wage reductions amounting to from 
30 to 45 per cent and for arbitration of all 
disputes. These strikes were ended by 
October 12 and the wage reduction accepted. 
At Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a four weeks’ strike 
involving 1,600 silk hosiery workers against 
this same agreement also ended in favour of 
it, the reduction in wages being accepted. 
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On September 24, about 5,000 or 6,000 an- 
thracite coal miners in the Wyoming district 
of Pennsylvania went on strike and by Sep- 
tember 29, it was reported that about 20,000 
men were out and the mines were closed. 
On October 12, work was resumed when the 
strikers agreed to observe the agreement. 

The strike of 23,000 woollen textile workers 
at Lawrence, Massachusetts, which began 
October 5, against a proposed reduction in 
wages of ten per cent was reported in the 
previous issue of the Lasour Gazerre. On 
November 9, the plants were reopened and the 
majority of strikers applied for work, al- 
though only about 11,000 were immediately 
employed. One mill, however, which had 
previously employed 6,000 was closed indefi- 
nitely, and in addition about 3,000 strikers 
refused to return to work. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN MANITOBA 
Regulation Governing Employment of Women and Boys in Retail Stores 


pes Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba 

has re-issued Regulation No. 12 (LaBour 
Gazerre, May, 1930, page 524), governing em- 
ployment in retail stores in the province. The 
new Regulation applies to boys as well as to 
female employees, the Minimum Wage Act 
having been amended at the last session of 
the Provincial Legislature so as to provide 
for the inclusion of male employees under 18 
years of age. (Lasour Gazette, May, 1921, 
page 503). The text of the revised regulation 
is as follows:— 


REGULATION 12—REeETAIL STORES—GOVERNING ALL 
WoMEN WORKERS IN ALL PORTIONS OF THE 
Province oF MANITOBA AND Boy WoRrRKERS 
UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE EMPLOYED IN 
GREATER WINNIPEG AND BRANDON, INCLUDING 
SxHops, Boorus, Stratis, News Sranps, DELiv- 
EBING AND MESSENGER Services. (DEpART- 
MENT StTorES AND Matt OrpER HOUSES ARE 
CovereD BY REGULATION No. 2.) 


1. Conditions of Labour. 


(1) Cleanliness—Every room and the floor, 
walls, ceilings, windows, and every other part 
thereof, and all fixtures therein, shall at all 
times be kept in a clean and sanitary condition. 

(2) Drinking Water—aA sufficient quantity 
of safe, fresh drinking water within reasonable 
access of all workers, and on the same floor as 
any regular working room, shall be provided 
with sanitary appliances for drinking. A com- 
mon drinking cup shall not be used. When the 
water is iced, the shall not be in the same 
container as the water. 

(3) Lighting—Artificial illumination in every 
work room shall be installed, arranged and 
used, so that the light furnished will at all 
times be sufficient for the work carried on 
therein and prevent unnecessary strain to the 


vision or glare to the eyes of the worker. Hach 
workroom shall be lighted from outdoors, with 
windows at least equal in size to one-eighth 
of the floor space, and opening on a street, lane 
or court at least ten feet wide, except where 
the work requires a low temperature or a sub 
dued light. 


(4) Ventilation—There shall be 400 cubic 
feet of air space for each employee in each 
workroom. All windows and sashes, except 
show windows, shall open freely. Air shafts 
shall provide for a free circulation of fresh air. 
Storm sashes shall either be on hinges or have 
a portion at least eighty square inches in size, 
which can readily be opened. In any work- 
room which cannot be ventilated by these 
means, mechanical appliances shall be installed. 

(5) Toilet Rooms——There shall be provided 
suitable and convenient toilets, and when three 
or more women are employed these shall be 
separate from those used by the opposite sex, 
and the number of such toilets shall not be 
less than one to every twenty one (21) female 
persons employed at one time, or fraction there- 
of. Such toilets must be thoroughly ventilated, 
and must be kept in a clean and sanitary con- 
dition, and privacy assured at all times. 

(6) Wash Basins——Wash basins shall be pro: 
vided in at least the proportion of one to twenty: 
five female persons employed at one time, or 
fraction thereof, and shall be separate from 
those used by the opposite sex. Individual 
towels, either cloth or paper, shall be furnished 
to the workers, and shall be kept in a clean 
and sanitary condition. 

(7) Temperature-—There shall be a_ ther- 
mometer in each workroom, and the tempera- 
ture during working hours shall be between 60 
and 75 degrees Farhenheit, except when the 


temperature outdoors exceeds 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit. ; 
(8) Health and Injuries—All _ machinery 


and danger points shall be protected as far as 
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possible by the best safety devices known. All 
protection possible against occupational diseases 
shall be provided. Each establishment shall 
keep a First Aid Kit to be approved by the 
Bureau of Labour, and at least one reliable 
member of the working force shall be trained 
in its use. Where five or more women are 
employed a couch or stretcher shall be pro- 
vided for emergencies, and where no dressing 
room or similar apartment exists, a screen shall 
be provided. 

(9) Seats—Seats shall be provided in ac- 
eordance with section 23 of “The Shops Act” 
in the proportion of one seat to every four 
employees of fraction thereof. 


2. Hours. 


(1) Women.—The hours of labour shall be 
not more than nine (9) hours in any day and 
not more than forty-eight (48) hours in any 
week, except that eleven and one-half (114) 
hours may be worked on Saturdays. These 
hours shall be so arranged that each female 
employee in Greater Winnipeg and St. Boniface 
shall receive one-half holiday each week, ex- 
cept during the month of December. Employees 
in other portions of the Province shall receive 
one-half day off during the months of June, 
July, August and September. In establish- 
ments that remain open on Sundays, arrange- 
ments shall be such that the female employees 
shall have one free day each week in addition 
to the half day off. 

(2) Boys—The hours of labour shall be not 
more than nine (9) hours in any day except 
on Saturdays, when eleven and one-half (114) 
hours may be worked. These hours shall be 
arranged so that no boy shall work more than 
fifty (50) hours in a week. Each boy shall 
receive one full day off in seven. 


(13) Overtime. Overtime may be worked not 
oftener for any employee than thirty days (30) 
in one year. No overtime to exceed three (3) 
hours in any day nor six (6) hours in any 
week, except from December 15th to December 
24th inclusive, and exhibition weeks, when nine 
(9) hours overtime may be worked. There 
shall be extra pay at not less than the regular 
rate fo rall overtime worked. A record of all 
overtime worked by each employee shall be 
kept in a manner convenient for examination 
by the inspectors. 

(4) Lunch Hour—At least one hour shall 
be allowed for lunch. 


(5). Delays—An employee waiting on the 
premises as required by the employer shall be 
paid for the time thus spent. 


3. Wages. 


(1) The Minimum Wage—Women—No ex- 
penienont. eee of eighteen years of age or 
over shall be paid at a rate less than tw 
dollars ($12) per week. pes 

(2) Inexperienced Employees—No inexperi- 
enced employee shall be paid wages at a rate 
less than $9 per week for the first four months 
of employment, and $10 per week for the second 
four months, and $11 per week for the third 
four, months, after which period she shall be 
considered an experienced employee. a" 
_ (3) Part Time Workers—Employees work- 
ing as part time workers shall be paid, if ex- 
perienced, at a rate of not less than thirty 


cents (30c.) per hour, and if inexperienced, at 
4 rate of not less than twenty-five cents (25c.) 
per hour. The total number of inexperienced 
workers shall not exceed twenty-five per cent 
(25%) of the total experienced employees. 


3a. Wages. 

The Minimum Wage—Boys.—No boy under 
18 years of age shall be paid wages at a rate 
less than eight dollars ($8) per week for the 
first six months of employment; nine dollars 
($9) per week for the second six months, and 
ten dollars ($10) per week after twelve months 
of employment. 

Exception—Messenger boys in drug stores 
shall be paid wages at a rate of not less than _ 
eight dollars ($8) per week. Boys working as 
part time workers at night shall be paid wages 
at a rate of not less than fifteen cents (15c.) 
per hour. 

Women and Boys.— . 

Method of Payment—Wages shall be paid 
weekly and after each week’s wages have been 
earned they shall be paid within three days. 

Statutory Holidays—-No reduction shall be 
made from the minimum wage for statutory 
holidays. ; 1 

Uniforms—lIf special uniform is required it 
shall be furnished and laundered by the em- 
ployer without cost to the employees. No girl 
or boy under fourteen (14) years of age shall 
be employed. 


4. Board, Lodging, Fete. 


Where lodging is furnished by the employers, 
there may be deducted from the wage rate a 
sum which shall be not more than at a rate 
of two dollars ($2) per week and for board 
at not more than at a rate of four dollars and 
a half ($4.50) per week, or one dollar and a 
half ($1.50) per week, if one meal is supplied 
each working day; or three dollars ($3) per 
week if two meals are supplied-each working 
day; or twenty-five cents (25c.) for each meal 
if the number supplied is less than one each 
working day. For both lodging and board at 
not more than at a rate of six dollars ($6) 
per week. 


5. Permits of Exemption. 

_The Board may issue a permit upon applica- 
tion therefor to any employer, granting modi- 
fication of or exemption from these regulations. 
Such permits will be issued only in cases of 
exceptional or emergent conditions arising. 


6. Penalty. 

Any violation of these regulations is punish: 
able by fine or imprisonment, or both. See 
“The Minimum Wage Act,” Section 17. 


7. Posting of Regulations. 

Each employer shall keep a copy of these 
regulations posted in a conspicuous place. 

This order becomes effective and of full force 
and effect from this date and all regulations 
and orders of the Minimum Wage Board apper- 
taining to the above mentioned establishments 
made prior to the date hereof are hereby re- 
pealed. 

All complaints are treated strictly confidential. 

Order No. 4, governing the employment of 
women and boys in beauty parlours and hair- 
dressing establishments, was outlined in the 
Lanour Gazertr, July, 1931, page 770. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA IN 1930 


HE thirteenth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Alberta 
describes the work carried on under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Accident Fund) dur- 
ing the calendar year 1930. The total number 
of accidents reported for 1930 was 12,607, as 
compared with 14,899 in 1929. This decrease 
is considered to be connected with a reduction 
in the amount of payroll and number of 
persons employed during 1930. As, however, 
information as to payroll totals and employ- 
ment during 1930 was not complete, the Board 
had not such data available at the time the 
report was published. The payroll for 1929 
of all industries within the scope of the Act 
was $106,117,134.03, and the number of per- 
sons employed during that year in those in- 
dustries was 87,655. 

Net assessments levied on employers during 
the year, together with those outstanding at 
December 31, 1929, totalled $1,162,552.08, as 
compared with $1,373,771.04 during the previ- 
ous year. Of this amount, $1,139,586.97 was 
collected, leaving $22,965.11 unpaid at Decem- 
ber 31, 1930. 


Of the total of 12,607 accidents reported 
during the year, 49 proved fatal, 140 resulted 
in some permanent disability and 12,418 were 
of a temporary nature. Compensation cover- 
ing temporary disability, totalling $498,014.50 
was paid, and 523,837.46 was transferred from 
the Accident Fund to the Pension Fund to 
cover awards in the case of permanent dis- 
abilities and fatal accidents. This amount, 
together with interest earned by the fund, 
$116,999.46, less the amount paid to pensioners, 
$401,536.87, brings the balance at the credit 
of this fund at December 31, 1930, to 
$2,486.376.58, out of which 269 widows, 478 
children, and 394 permanently disabled work- 
men are receiving monthly payments. 


Under Order in Council, Privy Council No. 
558, 1928. the Department of Pensions and 
National Health was required to refund to 
the Board the full costs of accidents to work- 
men who are in receipt of a pension of 25 
per cent or greater on account of disabilities 
due to, or aggravated by war service. Through 
the provisions of this Order, an employer may 
give employment to a seriously disabled ex- 
service man without the risk of added accident 
cost on account of war disability. In this 
respect, the sum of $11,670.68 was refunded 
to the Board by the Department of Pensions 
and National Health. 

The administration expense during the year 
was $98,551.17 as compared with $94,736.58 for 
the year 1929. 


The report contains the rates of assessment 
levied on the employers in each industry 
under the Act per $100 of payroll. Among 
the industries with the higher rates of assess- 
ment are the following: steel building con- 
struction, $6 (over four stories) and $4; log- 
ging (woods operations), $5; sawmills, shingle 
mills and planing mills, $5; employment in 
or about coal mines, $3.75; sewer construction 
(with blasting), $4.50; fishing $6; road-making 
(with blasting), $3.75; manufacture of wooden 
boxes, $3.50. There is also given the medical- 
aid rating under the various schedules, based 
on each shift or part thereof. In this respect, 
steel construction, logging, and saw mills, have 
the highest medical-aid rating, with 5 cents 
each per shift. With reference to this feature 
of workmen’s compensation, which is only 
present in the Alberta and British Columbia 
Acts, it is explained that employers are author- 
ized to deduct a sum as determined by the 
Board from the earnings of each workman 
in their employ for every day or part of a 
day worked. These deductions are forwarded 
to the Board at stated periods during the 
year, and credited to the Medical Aid Fund, 
out of which payments are made for medical 
service and hospital attention to workmen who 
have met withaccidentsin the course of their 
employment. The contributions for medical 
aid during the year totalled $271,336.77, while 
payments for medical aid services amounted 
to $264,779.62. 


The statistics relating to the claims made 
during 1930 are summarized as follows :— 


Number of employers within scope of the 
Kot ak Decembersolul03lcq ao te .a Sle0 
Number of accidents reported in 1930.. 12,607 
Number of accidents and claims not fully 
disposed of at December 31, 1929.. .. 2,609 
Number of claims disposed of by award 
of pension or payment of compensa- 
TH LOwe lt Re de ache aeRO Che SO a, POR OED 
Number of claims disposed of by pay- 
ment only of account for medical aid. 
Number of accidents disposed of for 
which no application for compensation 
WHS CCCIMCC crate sicmatita scl aioe s) set 
Number of accidents disposed of on 
which no compensation was due.. 
Number of claims on which further pay- 
ments have to be made.. .. .. .. .. 
Number of accidents awaiting further 
reports and on which no payments 
MaveMOeeneWadenn aurea. cle op mtas 


Of the 12,607 accidents reported during the 
year ‘the largest number (2,918) occurred in 
mining. The building group was second with 
1,521 accidents, while class 15 (quarrying, 
brick and glass works, cement, etc.) was third 
with 1,440 accidents, and class 37 (warehouse, 
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cartage, elevators, power laundries, etc.) was 
fourth with 1,263. The most frequent cause 
of accidents was that designated as “flying 
and falling objects,” followed by “falling and 
tripping” and “machinery tools and equip- 
ment.” The time loss caused by permanent 
disability cases totalled 13,034 days, and by 
temporary disability cases, 133, 591 days. The 
number of accidents to minors (20 years and 
under) was 891; and to those of advanced age 
(60 years and over) was 219. 


Accident Prevention, Mine Rescue and First 
Aid—The report of the Mine Rescue and First 
Aid Department deals with operations under 
this head during the year, The activities of 
the Mine Rescue cars in the various districts, 
mine rescue training, and first aid classes are 
reviewed in detail. The section on accident 
prevention refers to the checking of accident 
reports, and the consequent information given 
to employers as to the necessary methods to 
adopt in the protection of workmen by pro- 
viding guards on machinery, building scaffold- 
ing, providing ventilation equipment, etc. 
Reference is also made to the good accident 
prevention work of various plants and indus- 
tries. 


Explaining the relation of assessment rates 
to the accident records of each group, the 
report observes as follows: “We find many 
people have the opinion that all moneys re- 
ceived by the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
are placed in a general fund and when an 
accident takes place the necessary amount to 
pay the claim is taken from this fund. The 
average employer sees no connection between 
the number and cost of accidents taking place 
in his industry and his rate of assessment. 
When he appreciates the fact that all indus- 
tries are placed in their respective classification 
and the assessment rate determined by their 
accident cost, we are generally able to secure 
the mutual co-operation of employers and 
employees in accident prevention.” 

Included also is the report of the chief 
electrical inspector who reviews the operations 
of his department under the Electrical Pro- 
tection Act. Since the Act became effective 
in 1920, a standard type of construction was 
adopted for the province, and regulations have 
been put into effect, revised and amended from 
time to time in order to keep pace with the 
rapid development of the industry. A list is 
presented of the cities, towns, and villages 
where wiring inspections have been made. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Saskatchewan 


Additional regulations governing the opera- 
tion of the Workmen’s Compensation (Acci- 
dent Fund) Act were recently approved by 
Order in Council. Earlier regulations under 
the Act were given in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
October, 1931, page 1076; and January, 19381, 
page 85 and in previous issues. 


Regulation No. 47—Effective from Janu- 
ary 1, 1932, regulation 47 provides as follows: 


When less than’ (6) workmen are usually 
employed in a mining industry (including 
prospecting and development work) such in- 
dustry is wholly excluded from the operation 
of the Act and is withdrawn from the class in 
oe 1 in which it would otherwise be in- 
cluded. 


Regulation No. 48—This regulation pro- 
vides for the listing of the Safeway Stores 
Limited (a retail mercantile business consist- 
ing of the selling of groceries, meat products 
and other food stuffs), under a new group in 
Class 18, under Regulation 32. 

Regulation No. 49.—This regulation is a 
substitution of Regulation 18, and is as fol- 
lows:— 

Distributors of farm machinery and imple- 
ments and repairs for and parts thereof for a 
manufacturer within or without the province, 
or for an agent of such manufacturer when such 
distributors are the primary source within the 
Province from which such goods may be 
obtained, are, as to all employees placed under 
group 5 of class 11, which new group (5) in 
class 11 is hereby created for the said purpose. 





Mothers’ Allowances in Saskatchewan 


An Order in Council limiting the amount 
of mothers’ allowances payable under the 
provisions of Part VI of the Child’s Welfare 
Act (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1927, chapter 
60) was issued at Regina during October. The 
Act provides for the payment of an allow- 
ance to a woman who has one or more 
children under her care, being a widow or the 
wife of an incapacitated husband. The amount 


of the allowance is not specified in the Act, 
but the total expenditure must not exceed 
the amount voted each year by the Legis- 
lature for this purpose. The new Order reads 
as follows:— 

_The Executive Council hag had under con- 
sideration a report from the Minister in char e 
of the administration of the Child Welfare hee 
dated October 16, 1931, stating that owing to the 
present economic conditions prevailing in this 
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province, the expenditure under the Child Wel- 
fare Act has increased to such an extent that it 
will be impossible to continue to make the pay- 
ments at the present rate from the amount 
authorized at the last session of the Legis- 
lature; that the sum of $263,955 has been 
expended for the support of deserving and in- 
digent widows with children under sixteen 
years of age. 

Upon consideration of the foregoing report 
and on the recommendation of the Minister in 
charge of the administration of the Child Wel- 
fare Act, the Executive Council advises that 
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the payments under the said Act shall not 
exceed the following amounts, to take effect 
roa from and after the first day of October, 


To a mother with one child.. $ 8 00 
To a mother with two children... 12 00 
To a mother with three children. 16 00 


To a mother with four children... 20 00 


To a mother with five children... 24 00 

To a mother with six children... 28 00 

To a mother with seven or more 
Childientyacw pecs eee ety te ree 30 00 


HEALTH UNITS IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC* 


Paper read before the American Health Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, September, 1931, by Dr. 
Alphonse Lessard, Director of the Quebec 
Provincial Bureau of Health. 


Up to 1926, as far as supervision of rural 
organization regarding Public Health is con- 
cerned, the Province of Quebec was divided 
into eighteen districts, each of them in charge 
of a medical officer of health, called inspector, 
under the immediate direction of an Inspector 
General. This medical officer, usually, but 
not always, residing in his district, supervised 
a certain number of counties, and it was not 
rare to see several of them having charge of 
the health protection of 60, 70 and even 90 
municipalities. Deprived of the indispensable 
services of a nursing staff and of sanitary in- 
spectors, the inspector was left alone to do 
the tremendous work arising in an immense 
territory with a large population. The conse- 
quence was that during the year many muni- 
cipalities were overlooked, epidemics of all 
kinds were unnoticed, doctors were not pressed 
to declare their contagious cases, nuisances 
were not looked after; in other words, in spite 
of the devotion and zeal of these officers, we 
were condemned to wait year after year for 
adequate rural sanitation, which could only 
be established by means of an intensive edu- 
cational campaign, 

Certain efforts had, however, been made to 
reduce the consequences of the two principal 
scourges from which our population suffers, 
tuberculosis and infantile mortality, through 
the establishment of several regional anti- 
tuberculosis and babies’ clinics in the various 
centres of the Province; but, apart from the 
educational value of these organizations, the 





*The House of Commons, on March 3, 1930, 
adopted a motion “that in the opinion of this 
House, the government should take into con- 
sideration the advisability of making grants to 
the province equal to one-third of the cost of 
establishing, and to cover permanently such full 
time health units as may be organized.” 
(Lasour Gazette, March, 1930, page 253.) 
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main thing was lacking—the scientific method 
of promoting public health—decentralization, 
and the creation of local systems under the 
central direction of a governing body. 

Thanks to the good advice and help of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, to which the Province 
of Quebec will always owe a debt of gratitude, 
and to the good examples seen in so many 
States of the American Union by the heads of 
our Health Service, the County Health Unit 
system was put to trial a littlh more than 
five years ago in our territory. The task was 
not an easy one, and among the hardest diffi- 
culties which I foresaw when my good friend, 
Dr. Russell, made that a condition to the 
Foundation’s help, was that of bringing’ the 
local authorities, County Councils, Municipal 
bodies to agree to the idea of making volun- 
tary contributions on an ascending scale, to 
the heavy expenses involved in County Health 
Units. 

The people of our Province, more than 85 
per cent of whom are of French descent, 
language and mentality—patient under poor 
economic conditions, and eager to preserve 
their traditions—relied upon their splendid 
natality to enable them to survive, and de- 
layed to give the necessary attention to im- 
proving methods of hygiene. It was when our 
people became more prosperous, when a de- 
crease in the birth-rate began to be felt, that 
the whole people, including all classes, recog- 
nized the urgency of the problem. 

We consequently began in 1926 the organi- 
zation of our Country Health Units. Three 
were created: during that year, one in 1927, 
four in 1928, five in 1929 (with a training 
school in addition), ten in 1930, and two at 
the beginning of the present year, forming a 
total of 24 units covering 30 counties, with 
a population of 800,000: that is to say, nearly 
50 per cent of the rural population liable to 
be organized under that system. I am not 
aware of the exact progress accomplished in 
the same domain by any of the States of the 
Union during a similar period of time, but I 
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hardly believe that so many Units were any- 
where given birth during so brief a period as 
five years. 

Instead of considering the County Health 
Units, as elsewhere, as a purely local and 
autonomous organization, responsible to the 
county authorities, the Quebec Provincial 
Bureau of Health sees it as an integral part 
of its general system. The direction for all 
the Units’ activities comes directly from the 
central office. Appointed and paid by the 
Provincial Department, the personnel reports 
to us every week on all the work done. Money 
contributed by the counties, by the municipali- 
ties, by the Rockefeller Foundation, is sent 
to us, and we transmit it to the Provincial 
Treasurer, who keeps it in trust together 
with governmental appropriations towards the 
County Health Units. Thus there is uniform- 
ity in the methods and unity in the direction. 
As far as public health and its administration 
are concerned, diréction, command and orders 
must come from the governing body, and our 
population is astonishingly willing to comply 
with such a system. Moreover, in many small 
towns or cities with a population of 6, 8 10 
or 15 thousand people, which were formerly 
provided only with a small part-time health 
service, we have taken into our hands the 
care of public health, conditionally on their 
agreeing to make a predetermined contribu- 
tion; and the municipal authorities of these 
towns are so satisfied with the efficiency of 
the new system and are so glad to be free of 
the patronage evils, that they all tell us they 
would never consent to go back to their old 
regime, 

Financing—Our territory is very large—in 
fact, the Province of Quebec has the largest 
area of all the Provinces of Canadian Con- 
federation. In certain parts the population 
is widely scattered, and some of our counties 
are themselves like provinces, being as large 
as some of the New England States. Some 
of them have a fairly large population, and 
the staff of certain Units must care for 45, 50 
and 55 thousand people. The consequence is 
that the budgets of those Units must be 
necessarily high. However, in order not to 
discourage at the outset a population which is 
not accustomed to contribute big amounts of 
money towards public health, and considering 
also that the first duty of the State is to 
take the biggest share in the expense of a 
service benefiting the whole population, we 
have limited theoretically the average bud- 
get of a County Health Unit to $12,000, 
and according to the Health Units law. 
we require from the County a contribu- 
tion of one-fifth of that amount, say $2,400 
for the first year; the fourth, $3,000 for the 


second year; the third $4,000 for the third 
year, and the half, $6,000 for the fourth and 
the following years. In reality the budget 
always exceeds $12,000; for example, the free 
distribution of sera and vaccines, the salaries 
and travelling expenses of additional nurses, 
the travelling tuberculosis and babies’ clinics 
made by a staff of full time specialists: all 
these activities are provided entirely at the 
expense of the Province, in addition to the 
latter’s share in the common outlay; and we 
may say that the amount spent in the aver- 
age of our County Health is nearer to $20,000 
than to $12,000. 

In certain Counties whose valuation is low 
on account of the poverty of the population, 
we only ask for the first year the sum of 
$1,000 as a beginning, the legislature having 
considered that a poor population often needs 
and deserves, more than a rich one, the bless- 
ing and the advantages of such an organiza- 
tion. 

I understand that in States or Provinces 
elsewhere, all the moneys for public health 
purposes, as for other activities, must be voted 
by Legislatures, and that the estimates for 
such purposes cannot be exceeded during the 
financial year. In our Province it is different: 
when the Provincial Bureau of Health is re- 
quested by a County Council to create a 
Health Unit in the latter’s territory, all the 
director has to do is to ask from the Provin- 
cial Treasurer the necessary amount, which is 
drawn from the Consolidated Revenue Fund; 
thus, without any previous vote of the Legis- 
lature, we have the power of creating 5, 10 
or 15 new organizations as the case may be, 
and to proceed with their maintenance. 

Dr. Lessard stated that the Rockefeller 
Foundation has contributed since 1925 large 
sums of money, though on a decreasing scale 
every year; and the moral as well as financial 
encouragement thus given, has done much to 
induce our population to adopt the new sys- 
tem and to tax themselves for the promotion 
of public health; and it is my privilege to-day 
to seize the present occasion, in the name of 
those to whom I am responsible and in the 
name of the Health Service of the Province, 
to extend to this great philanthropic body the 
expression of our deepest feelings of gratitude, 

None of the thirty counties which organized 
units failed after the first year to renew and 
Increase their contribution, because the popu- 
lation saw the benefits of such an organization, 
Some County Councils which had voted by 
a majority of only one or two in favour of 
the establishment of a Health Unit. voted 
unanimously and enthusiastically at the be- 
ginning of the second year the increased con- 
tribution required by the law. Our population 
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is sometimes slow in adopting new ideas and 
methods, but once they are convinced of their 
excellency, permanence is assured. We shall 
not relax our efforts until the entire Province, 
as far as the rural and semi-urban population 
is concerned, will be covered by the Health 
Unit Svstem. There is a possibility of 50 or 
55 units on our territory. We have already 
24 Units covering 30 Counties; we had nearly 
one-half of the rural population organized 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Health Record for 1931 


The Siatisticical Bulletin published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company reviews 
in its October issue the health records of the 
company’s industrial policyholders in the 
United States and Canada for the first three 
quarters of 1931, and states that the record 
for the past year so far is in many respects 
the most remarkable of all years in the com- 
pany’s experience. “In the first place, it is 
almost unbelievable that the United States 
and Canada could experience such excellent 
health in a year of severe business depression 
and widespread unemployment. These are 
conditions which lead us to expect an increased 
death toll—especially among industrial wage- 
earners and their dependents, the very group 
who suffer most from the effects of unfavour- 
able economic conditions. Again, the year’s 
remarkable record has been made in spite of 
a bad beginning. In January, there was wide- 
spread prevalence of influenza and the death 
rate from that disease and from pneumonia 
rose sharply. So also did mortality from 
the principal chronic diseases, namely, heart 
conditions, diabetes, cerebral hemorrhage and 
nephritis, as invariably happens during an 
influenza epidemic, Increased death rates, as 
compared with 1930, were recorded during 
February and March, and, at the end of the 
first quarter, there appeared to be small pros- 
pects that 1931 would rank as an exception- 
ally good health year. Beginning with the 
second quarter, however, a distinct change for 
the better was observed. The April death 
rate, with two exceptions, was the lowest ever 
registered for that month; in May, a new 
minimum mortality rate for that month was 
recorded, and the second quarter established 
a new low figure for that part of the year. 
Excellent health conditions continued during 
the third quarter, especially among the col- 
oured policyholders. The outcome, as already 
noted, is that the cumulative death rate now 
stands less than one per cent higher than the 
previous minimum. Indeed, among the in- 
sured living west of the Rocky Mountains, 
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under the system in five years, and I am 
convinced that before five other years have 
elapsed, our program will be accomplished 
and our aim attained, 

(Dr. Lessard next described the activities of 
the provincial Health Units in the fight against 
tuberculosis and diphtheria, and concluded his 
paper with a tribute to the high qualities of 
the doctors in charge of the Health Units.) 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


and among Canadian policyholders, 1931, to 
date, has been the best health year on record.” 


First Aid on the Canadian National Railways 


Accident prevention work on the Canadian 
National Railways has been brought recently 
within the scope of the co-operative manage- 
ment plan (the constitution of this plan was 
given in the Lasour Gazertn, May, 1928, page 
487). The annual report of the C.N.R. for 
1930, recently published, states that during 
that year first aid instruction cars travelled 
over the various regions and special attention 
was given to the instruction of employees con- 
nected with train and engine service and those 
stationed at remote points on the System. 
After much study with outside institutions a 
new standard train service first-aid package 
was determined upon, which it is believed will 
be satisfactory to the different compensation 
boards, 

Physical examinations are now made by the 
Medical Services Department of the System 
every three months of dining, sleeping and 
parlour car service employees, with the object 
of protecting the public against communicable 
Examinations have also been made 
of various employees, including those over 
sixty-five years of age. Such examinations 
are stated to have saved approximately $20,000, 
apart from other resultant benefits to the 
emplovees of the company. Much work has 
been done in regard to sanitation matters, 
such as ventilation of buildings, fumigation 
and the disinfection of stock, fish and other 
cars; to sewage disposal at stations and sum- 
mer hotels; and more particularly to water 
supplies for trains, steamships and hotels as 
well as to the examination of all milk used 
by the company. 


Code of Lighting for Factories 
The United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics had just published as Bulletin No, 556 
in its Safety Code Series a “Code of Lighting: 
Factories, Mills, and other Work Places,” be- 
ing a revised edition of a code which was 
approved ten years ago by the American En- 
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gineering Standards Committee. The code is 
intended to serve as a guide for factory owners 
and operators in their efforts to improve light- 
ing conditions in their factories. It makes 
available authoritative information for legis- 
lative bodies, factory boards, industrial com- 
missions, and others who are interested in the 
framing of regulations for better lighting. 
Parts 1 and 2 of the code discuss the advan- 
tage of good illumination and describe the 
essentials of such illumination. Part 3 con- 
tains a set of regulations suggested for adop- 
tion by State authorities. 

A preface to the Wisconsin Industrial Light- 
ing Code is quoted as a statement of the 
reasons for the intervention of governments 
in the matter of factory illumination. 

“Tnsufficient and improperly applied illum- 
ination is a prolific cause of industrial acci- 
dents. In the past few years numerous in- 
vestigators studying the cause of accidents 
have found that the accident rate in plants 
with poor lighting is higher than in similar 
plants which are well illuminated. Factories 
which have installed improved lighting have 
experienced reductions in their accidents which 
are very gratifying. Of even greater import- 
ance, poor lighting impairs vision. Because 
dimunution of eyesight from this cause is 
gradual it may take the individual years to 
become aware of it, This makes it all the 
more important to guard against the insidious 
effects of dim illumination; of glaring light 
sources shining in the eyes; of flickering light; 
of sharp shadows; of glare reflected from 
polished parts of the work. To conserve the 
eyesight of workers is a distinct economic gain 
to the State, but regardless of that, humani- 
tarlan considerations demand it. Finally, in- 
adequate illumination decreases the production 
of the industries of the State and to that 
extent the wealth of its people. Factory man- 


agers who have installed improved illumina- 
tion are unanimous in the conviction that 
better lighting increases production and de- 
creases spoilage. 


Safeguarding New Employees 


The Director of Industrial Hygiene of the 
New York State Department of Labour re- 
cently called attention to the special liability 
to accident to which new employees are sub- 
ject. “The new man is the old man returned 
to work after a long period of unemploy- 
ment,” he said. “He is unfamiliar with his 
new job; perhaps unfamiliar with steady 
wages, good food, proper clothing. He has, in 
fact, been through bad times. He is glad to 
get work, eager to do it, but, and this is the 
burden of the story, he is far more subject to 
accident than the man who has been steadily 
at work and an accident in such circumstances 
is a double tragedy. His proneness to acci- 
dents is due to many causes besides the mere 
fact of his previous unemployment. It is 
due to his unfamiliarity with new environ- 
ment, the new work; the strange workers, 
lights, doors, benches, machines with which he 
is surrounded. He has to become familiar 
with all these before he gets into his gait and 
until he does so, he is a hazard to himself 
and to his fellow employees. Thousands of 
these new men will crowd into industry before 
long; thousands of accidents will result from 
their employment if the employer does not 
make a special effort to deal with the problem 
their arrival presents. What should be done 
about it is clear enough. The new employee 
should be given special attention from the 
start; he should be trained in his work. The 
dangers that surround him should be pointed 
out; each new man should have a “sponsor” 
who is definitely assigned to “put him wise.’ 





Unemployment in Australia 


The Acting Commonwealth Statistician of 
Australia recently analysed the employment 
situation in the Commonwealth during the 
third quarter of 1931 as follows:— 

“The percentage of unemployment in the 
trade unions which report it shows little 
change in the third quarter of this year. There 
is a small increase for the whole of Australia 
from 27-6 per cent to 28-3 per cent. The in- 
crease in much less than that recorded for 
any of the five preceding quarters, and is in 
fact the smallest increase since unemployment 
began to increase at the beginning of 1929, .. 
It must be expected that the revival of em- 
ployment will lag a little behind business 
activity when it begins to revive. Many em- 
ployers are keeping their payrolls a little 
larger than is strictly necessary for the present 


business, so that there will be little slack to 
take up when business begins to mend. On 
the whole the information available gives 
some ground for believing that bedrock has 
been reached, and that in the next quarter 
there will be a small but real improvement 
in the absence of any further collapse over- 
seas or international troubles.” 

The statistics appended to the statitician’s 
statement show that for the third quarter of 
1931, 396 unions reported on unemployment. 
Their returns showed a membership of 426,603. 
The percentage of unemployed members of 
trade unions in the various States for the same 
period was: New South Wales, 31-6; Victoria, 
26-8; Queensland, 16-9; South Australia, 33:3; 
Western Australia, 27-9; Tasmania, 27-3. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Films on Education for Apprentices 


The apprenticeship branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of Ontario recently decided to 
send to Ottawa films connected with the work 
of the apprentices in their technical training. 
The Ottawa Trades and Labour Council ap- 
proved the idea and pledged its co-operation 
in recommending the citizens to see the film 
when it is produced. 


Agricultural Education in Canada 


A letter containing a cheque for $20,000 to 
aid in the spreading of -agricultural education 
among farm boys and girls of Canada was 
received early in December by the Hon. 
Robert Weir, Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
the gift coming from Mr. George A. Ranney, 
vice-president dnd treasurer of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. The money 1s 
to be devoted to the Canadian Council of 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, and a permanent 
trust fund will be established, the income from 
which will be used in furthering the move- 
ment. The fund will be known as the Inter- 
national Harvester Company of Canada 
Limited Endowment for Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work, and is in commemoration of the in- 
vention of the reaper by Cyrus Hall Mc- 
Cormick in 1831, just 100 years ago. 


The boys’ and girls’ clubs are spread all 
over Canada, each specializing on some form 
of agricultural production. They include calf 
clubs, poultry clubs, swine clubs, grain, potato, 
colt, sheep and orchard clubs. Mr. R. Duncan, 
director of extension work of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture, is chairman, and 
Mr. W. V. Longley, holding a similar posi- 
tion in Nova Scotia, is vice-chairman. The 
council itself is composed of representatives 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
the provincial Departments of Agriculture, the 
railways, and of a number of industrial con- 
cerns. 


Necessity for Vocational Guidance 


The case for vocational guidance was laid 
before the recent annual convention of the 
Winnipeg Teachers’ Association, by Mr. Her- 
bert I. Troyer, executive secretary of the 
Canadian Educational Guidance movement. 
“Vocational guidance,” he said, “does not 
mean helping boys and girls to find work, 
though that is involved, nor does it mean the 
act of one individual in advising or prescribing 
a vocation for another individual. It is the 
bringing to bear on the choice of a vocation, 


organized information and applied common 
sense. Modern scientific guidance involves six 
steps—self discovery through self-analysis; job 
analysis by means of accurate information; 
intelligent choice as opposed to blind drift; 
adequate preparation as against short cuts; 
sympathetic placement in an occupation, and 
directed progress by way of adjustment to 
jobs.” 


Courses of Study for Apprentices 


The Apprenticeship branch of the Ontario 
Department of Labour, Toronto, recently 
issued courses of study covering the following 
building trades:—bricklaying, stonemasonry, 
plastering, plumbing, steamfitting, sheet metal 
work, and electric installation. The courses 
contain an outline of each lesson to be given 
to the apprentices. The material and equip- 
ment to be used are described, references are 
given to definite sections of books for each 
course, and blue prints show in a graphic way 
the work which has to be covered for each 
course. 





Arbitration of Dispute involving Clothing 
Workers at Hamilton, Ont. 


Under the terms of the agreement between 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica and Firth Brothers Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont., similar to that with a certain manufac- 
turer in Toronto (Lasour Gazerrs, October, 
1931, p. 1139), a dispute as to changes in wages 
was referred to arbitration. The Impartial 
Arbitrator provided for under the agreement 
was Mr. H. F, Fester, member of the Ontario 
Minimum Wage Board, Toronto, and the case 
was dealt with on October 17, 1931. The em- 
ployer had proposed a reduction in wages of 
twenty per cent owing to industrial depression. 
The workers objected on the ground that earn- 
ings under existing conditions were too low to 
maintain the workers decently and concessions 
had been made which were of advantage to 
the employer equal to wage reductions and 
that demands for improved quality had slowed 
up work, reducing the earnings of workers, 
most of whom were piece workers. The arbi- 
trator decided that wages should be reduced 
ten per cent, effective from October 19, 1931, 
until other arrangements were made, 





The City Council of Toronto passed a by- 
law on December 1 requiring clothes cleaning 
and pressing establishments to close every 
evening at 7 o'clock, 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMS OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Ontario Executive Committee of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada 


The Ontario Executive Committee of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Humphrey Mitchell, M.P. 
(chairman), Hamilton; Ald. Rod Plant, Oi- 
tawa; and Ted. Jackson, Toronto, accompanied 
by President Tom Moore and Vice-presidents 
Simpson and Tallon of the Trades Congress 
and a large delegation of representatives of 
Trades and Labour Councils, District Coun- 
cils and local international craft unions, waited 
on the Hen. G. 8. Henry, Premier of Ontario, 
and members of his cabinet on November 26, 
and presented a program of desired legisla- 
tion. The Cabinet ministers present with the 
Premier, were: Hon. Col. W. H. Price, At- 
torney-General; Hon. J. D. Monteith, Minis- 
ter of Public Works and Labour; Hon. W. F. 
Finlayson, Minister of Lands and Forests; 
and Hon. 'G. H. Challies, Provincial Secretary. 

Paramount in the program presented was 
the question of unemployment, with which 
were coupled under-employment and unem- 
ployment insurance. This question was fur- 
ther dealt with in a specially prepared brief, 
which covered many phases of the problem 
and set forth the policies of organized labour, 
as represented by the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. It directed attention to the 
fact that the Congress had been dealing with 
the question of unemployment ever since its 
inception, and that the requests presented 
were the result of mature thought and de- 
liberation. From the discussion which ensued 
on the various remedial measures proposed, it 
was revealed that in some instances action was 
being taken by the government in harmony 
with the requests. (The views of the Trades 
and Labour Congress on the subject of un- 
employment were set forth in the report of 
the recent convention at Vancouver, Lasour 
Gazurte, October, 1931, page 1083.) 


Workmen's Compensation Act—Attention 
was drawn to the fact that desired changes 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act had been 
submitted to Justice Middleton, who was ap- 
pointed by the government to enquire into 
the matter, and the hope was exipressed that 
the report would be made before the opening 
of the Legislature, so that amendments to the 
Act, in accordance with requests presented 
may be introduced by the government. (The 
appointment of Mr. Justice Middleton was 
noted in the Lasour Gazerrn, February, 1931, 
page 122.) 


Regulations Governing Motor Trucks and 
Buses—The government was asked to enact 
the following regulations: 

(1) Providing for an eight-hour day and 
one day’s rest in seven for drivers of motor 
trucks and buses, failing in this that the 
present ten-hour day be rigidly enforced. 

(2) That motor transportation companies 
be placed under the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners of Canada, or some 
similar authority with respect to tariffs, ete. 

(3) That a more equitable taxation be estab- 
lished in respect to such companies. 


Far Wages Regulations—Under this head- 
ing the delegation requested :— 

(1) The adoption of fair wages regulations 
in Ontario similar to those established by the. 
Federal Government. 

(2) That each governmental department or 
commission be instructed to incorporate the 
Fair Wages Regulations in all specifications 
for work undertaken. 

(3) That the Department of Labour be 
charged with preparation of wage schedules 
and to administer the Fair Wages Regulation. 


Other requests made by the delegation in- 
cluded the following :— 

That definite action be taken to give effect 
to such conventions of the International La- 
bour Conference as come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Provincial Government. 

The enactment of legislation making the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act applic- 
able in Ontario. 

Establishment of a system of health insur- 
ance, 

That the Factory Act be brought up to 
date in conformity with modern conditions. 

The inclusion of boys within the provisions 
of the Minimum Wage Act. 

That a moratorium be established in order 
that foreclosure be not applied in cases where 
unemployed workers are unable to meet their 
obligations in respect to payments on mort- 
gages, goods and chattels, insurance premiums 
and taxes. 

To provide for the mother with one child 
under the Mother’s Allowance Act, and that 
the property exemption under the Act be 
raised from $2,500 to $5,000. 

Legislation at the next session of the Legis- 


lature to regulate the use of paint-spraying 
machines, 
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Stricter enforcement of the regulations gov- 
erning blowers in the province and appoint- 
ment of extra inspectors for this purpose. 

That two qualified operators be required to 
be on duty in all theatres exhibiting sound 
motion pictures. 

Opposition to the coupling of the Parents’ 
maintenance Act with the Old Age Pensions 
Act of the Province. 

Repeal of the Act now awaiting Royal as- 
sent requiring election deposits in Ontario. 


Sale of beer and wine in licensed places. 


Equalization of the income tax levy by 
municipalities throughout the province and 
that its collection be made mandatory. 


Adjustment of witness fees to conform with 
present day incomes. 


Federation of Catholic 


Last month a delegation from the Federa- 
tion of Catholic Workers waited on Premier 
Taschereau of Quebec and members of his 
Cabinet, and presented their legislative pro- 
gram. Appreciation was expressed for the 
government’s action in establishing a separate 
Department of Labour, and congratulations 
were extended to Hon. C. J. Arcand on his 
appointment as Minister of Labour. The 
support of the Federation was pledged to the 
“ Back-to-the-Land” movement launched by 
the government, and an extension of the 
movement was favoured if it should be found 
necessary. 


Among the requests presented were the fol- 
lowing :— 


Compulsory arbitration of disputes between 
municipalities and their police and fire-fighting 
forces; 

That the use of machinery be provisionally 
restricted in order to increase the volume of 
labour available for the unemployed; 

Abolition of special tax imposed by muni- 
cipalities on outside labour; 

Compulsory suspension of work in bakeries 
between midnight on Saturdays and midnight 
on Sundays, and an allowance of eight hours’ 
rest to bakery workers between working days 
or shifts; 

The adoption of a social insurance scheme 
by the Province, and that, if necessary, the 
provincial and federal authorities come to an 
understanding to this end; 

Revision of exemptions granted by order in 
council to certain industries under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, as they exclude cer- 
tain classes of workers formerly covered; 
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Enactment of legislation to provide for a 
minimum of one week’s holiday in each year 
with pay to employees permanently employed 
in shops where more than twelve workpeople 
are engaged, - 

That women be not employed when ‘the 
husband is working in the government service 
at a fair wage. 

An Act to protect linemen and others en- 
gaged in the electrical industry. 

Establishment of uniform plumbing regu- 
lations. 

Substitution of physical training for military 
training in schools. 

Enactment of legislation providing for the 
examination and licensing of electrical work- 
ers. 

Uniform building regulations throughout the 
Province. 


Workers of Canada 


Establishment of a superior labour council 
to be entrusted with the ever-increasing im- 
portant social problems; 

Amendment of the Companies Act with a 
view to preventing the practice of “ watering 
of stocks”; 

Greater protection for women workers under 
the Minimum Wage Act, and enlargement of 
the inspection staff; 

That the government prevent communism 
taking root in the province by giving effect, 
among other things, to the measures for pub- 
lie welfare recommended by the Federation; 

The creation of a provincial hydro-electric 
commission, such as operates in Ontario, as 
a means of bringing down electricity rates in 
the province; 

Adoption of a labour code, and, as a first 
step, the establishment of a planning board 
composed of lawyers, sociologists and repre- 
sentatives of labour; 

Legislation for the extension to the prov- 
ince of the Dominion Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act; 

Extension to officials of the Department of 
Labour of the statutory protection provided 
for civil servants; . 

Compulsory sanitary inspection of works, 
including drinking water; 

Creation of a museum of domestic timber 
species readily accessible to those interested 
in wood and woodwork; 

Investigation by the government of the 
qualifications of its inspectors and scaffoldings 
and of the adequacy of the present staff; 

_ Establishment of a practical scheme of acci- 
dent prevention ; 

Extension of scholarships to technical sehool 
students; 
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Adoption of apprenticeship legislation simi- 
lar to that existing in France; 

That the government provide, by order in 
council, for the payment of fair wages on 
roadwork ; - 

Drawing the attention of the Department 
of Labour to the advantages to tradesmen of 
having trade manuals available. 


The government was commended for its 
past action in connection with the payment 
of fair wages on government contracts, and as 
a means of extending this practice, the delega- 
tion urged that preference be given by the 
provincial authorities to those contractors who 
pay fair wages. 


Quebec Provincial Executive of Trades and Labour Congress 


The Quebec Provincial Executive Commit- 
tee of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, composed of Messrs. Pierre 
Lefevre (chairman), Henri Vaillancourt, Omer 
Fleury and J. J. Cuppello, accompanied by 
a delegation of about 50 members of inter- 
national trade unions, waited upon the Hon. 
L, A. Taschereau, Prime Minister of the 
Province, on November 10, and presented a 
program of desired legislation. With the 
Prime Minister were the Hon. C. J. Arcand, 
the newly appointed Minister of Labour; the 
Hon. J. N. Francceur, Minister of Public 
Works; the Hon. A. David, Provincial Sec- 
retary; the Hon. J. E. Perrault, Minister of 
Roads and the Hon. A. Godbout, Minister of 
Agriculture, 

The first item on the program asked for 
the enactment of enabling legislation to pro- 
vide for the payment of old age pensions 
under the provisions of the federal Old Age 
Pensions Act. This was followed by a request 
for health and invalidity insurance. Other 
requests for legislation were as follows:— 

Mothers’ Allowances; 

Extension of the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act; 

That inspectors on provincial works be 
instructed to report all infractions of the Fair 
Wages Act; and that where grants of public 
funds are made to hospitals, churches, 
asylums, universities, etc., a fair wage clause 
and provision for the limitation of hours be 
inserted in the contracts; 

That enabling legislation be passed permit- 
ting the full operation of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act in the Province of 
Quebec; 

A five-day week law, together with prosecu- 
tion of industrial concerns which require their 
men to work seven days per week; 

Enactment of a law requiring the provision 
of one week’s holiday each year with full 
pay for all employees; 

Provision of safety devices on all passenger 
elevators; 

Legislation to govern the erection, opera- 
tion and supervision of mechanically operated 
hoisting appliances; 


Regulation of the use of paint-spraying 
machines; 

A law requiring the employment of two 
projectionists instead of one in all Canadian 
moving picture theatres; 

That men employed on public works should 
not be paid otherwise than in money, the pre- 
vailing wage to be the basis of payment on 
all such works; 

Abolition — of 
bureaus; 

A moratorium on mortgages and time pay- 
ments; 

Legislation to provide that dividends be 
paid only on actual cash invested in indus- 
trial, commercial and public utility corpora- 
tions, and to prohibit the practice of water- 
ing stock; 

Public ownership and democratic manage- 
ment of all public utilities; 

That more English be taught in the rural 
schools of the province; 


Opposition to election deposits. 


The delegation also asked for the passage 
of legislation embodying the decisions of the 
International Labour Conference as follows: 
(a) Establishment of the eight-hour day; 
(b) Protection of women and children in 
industry and commerce; (c) Co-operation of 
other provinces to obtain ratification of all 
these conventions and recommendations 3 and 
(d) that the province of Quebec be officially 
represented at the annual conference of the. 
International Labour Organization at Geneva. 


fee-charging employment 





The Montreal Trades and Labour Council 
unanimously adopted a resolution on Decem- 
ber 3 asking the Legislature of the Provinee 
of Quebec to amend the Industrial Establish- 
ments Act so as to reduce from 55 to 44 the 
number of hours that may be worked in the 
woollen and cotton industries by women and 
girls, and by boys under 18 years of age. The 
Act was amended by the Legislature last year 
(Lasour Gaznrvn, May, 1930, page 516), so as 
to reduce the maximum normal working hours 


of women and girls, and of boys under 18, 
from 60 to 55 hours per week. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Relation of Oversea Countries to the Organ- 
ization 

The Governing Body, at its last session, 
concurred in the suggestion of the Director 
of the Organization that a meeting of those 
members of the Governing Body who repre- 
ent oversea countries should be held in con- 
nection with the 56th session in January, 1932. 
Consideration will then be given to proposals 
submitted by Mr. Bakhale, Indian workers’ 
delegate, at the 15th session of the Confer- 
ence, with a view to ensuring closer collab- 
oration of oversea countries in the work of the 
International Labour Organization. Among 
the questions to be discussed will be the 
following :— 

(1) Question of incomplete delegations; de- 
velopment of employers’ and workers’ organi- 
gations in oversea countries. 

(2) Placing of questions which are of con- 
cern to oversea countries on the Agenda of 
the Conference, 

(3) Possibility of the Organization paying 
the travelling expenses of non-Government 
delegates to the Conference coming from 
Oversea countries. 

(4) Representation of oversea countries in 
committees set up by the Governing Body; 
increase in the number of members of the 
Staff of the Office coming from oversea coun- 
tries. 

(5) Propaganda in favour of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in oversea coun- 
tries. 

(6) Possibility of holding a session of the 
Conference in an oversea country. 


Agenda of the 1932 Conference 

Consideration is being given to the question 
of holding the 16th Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at an earlier date 
than usual, and this will be decided at the 
meeting of the Governing Body in January. 

The agenda of the 16th session will include 
the three following items:— 

3. Abolition of fee-charging 
agencies (first discussion). 

ii. Invalidity, old age and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance (first discussion). 

iii. Age of admission of children to employ- 
ment in non-industrial occupations (second 
discussion). 


employment 


The first two of these items were included 
in the Agenda by virtue of decisions of the 
Governing Body taken at its Fiftieth and 
Fifty-first Sessions respectively (October, 1930 
and January, 1931), and the third item by 
virtue of a decision taken by the Conference 
itself at its Fifteenth Session (May-June, 
1931) under Article 6, paragraph 5, of its 
Standing Orders. 


Proposed Session of Conference outside 
Europe 

At the Fifty-fifth Session of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour 
Office held at Geneva October 12-17, when the 
resolution of the Fifteenth Session of the 
International Labour Conference concerning 
states which are not members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and the sending 
of incomplete delegations to the Conference 
was under consideration, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment representative suggested that the 
question of holding a session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference outside of Europe 
and the question of paying expenses of over- 
seas non-Government delegates) should be 
given careful consideration. The represent- 
ative of the Government of India expressed 
the view that incomplete delegations would 
always be sent from some overseas countries 
as long as the Labour Organization devoted 
most of its attention to questions of interest 
to Europe only, and as long as the member- 
ship of committees and the staff were pre- 
dominantly European. Instead of addressing 
appeals to governments, he suggested that the 
Office should endeavour to interest public 
opinion in countries outside of Europe. 

A resolution concerning the convocation of 
an advisory conference of Asiatic countries was 
also considered by the Governing Body at 
this meeting. The proposal was supported by 
the British, Indian and German Government 
representatives and opposed by the French 
and Japanese. After a long discussion, the 
Governing Body decided by 12 votes to 8 that 
the Director should consult the Asiatic Gov- 
ernments and the Governments having ter- 
ritorial possessions in Asia on the question of 
the convocation of such a conference, its com- 
position and the agenda. 


Ten Years of the International Labour Organization 


A study of the work of the Geneva Organ- 
ization during the first ten years of its exist- 
ence, as viewed by officials of the Office, has 
been issued anonymously from Geneva under 
the title “The International Labour Organiza- 


tion; the First Decade;” published for the 
International Labour Office by George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. London (Distributed in 
Canada through the League of Nations Society, 
Ottawa). Mr. Albert Thomas, the Director 
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of the Office, in a preface, states that the 
book is a “confession of faith” on the part 
of those who have worked for the Organiza- 
tion: “we can say with joy and pride that 
in these ten years the conviction and en- 
thusiasm of the staff of the International 
Labour Office have never failed or weakened.” 

The present work describes the origins 
and principles of the Organization, its work, 
the results obtained, and its position in the 
general movement for justice and _ peace. 
The authors bring out clearly the difficul- 
ties encountered, difficulties, which, in the 
Director’s opinion, are still growing or at 
least “changing their angle.” The founders, 
in 1919, imagined that it would be compara- 
tively easy to obtain the required ratifica- 
tions of the Conventions adopted by the 
Conferences, but difficulties arose before 
many months had passed, and the office 
has ever since encountered “administrative 
delays, national prejudices, constitutional 
contradictions, legal objections, economic 
apprehensions, press of parliamentary work, 
Government negotiations, opposition manoeu- 
vres, indifference or hostility in public 
opinion, mutual misunderstandings and_ sus- 
picions and so on.” This enumeration gives 
some idea of the unremitting efforts on the 
part of the Office that lay behind the total 
of 415 ratifications recorded in January, 1931. 

On the other hand, it is shown that the 
results of the work are not confined to the 
adoption of conventions. The Office has 
found its most fruitful function in promoting 
and stimulating social progress in every 
country. In every sphere—hours of work, 
wages, hygiene, safety, employment and un- 
employment, it has been able to define and 
clarify the demands of workers and the cur- 
rents of public opinion in the different 
countries. ‘The authors of the book give a 
general picture of this work. In the words 
of the Director they describe “the indirect 
influence of the Conventions, which, even if 
not ratified, serve as standards for national 
legislation (in particular, the enormous in- 
fluence of the much-maligned Eight-Hour 
Convention which, although only sparsely 
ratified, has been almost universally accepted 
as the code for hours of work) and the real 
but rarely recognized effectiveness of the 
important Recommendations, such as that 
on inspection, which is now the recognized 
standard for the young inspection services in 
countries which were revived or unified by 
the War or which are only now launching 
out upon industrial life, or the Recommenda- 
tion on workers’ spare time, which may 
already be said to have become the charter 


of the new humanism at which the world of 
labour aims. They also show the organizing 
of the social insurance Conventions, 


power ‘ 
which are at the origin of the new interna- 
tional groups of insurance funds and _ pro- 


vide a clearly defined framework for their 
activities (it is even said that these Conven- 
tions have indirectly led to organized re- 
sistance on the part of doctors). They bring 
out, too, the value of our scientific studies, 
of the Encyclopedia of Industrial Hygiene, 
of the Safety Survey, of our studies on find- 
ing employment, on social insurance and 
public works, which have led to the imitation 
of the most successful schemes in other 
countries and thus sometimes proved as use- 
ful for the defence of human life as the Con- 
ventions themselves, even when ratified. 
These pages tell of the fruitful meetings in 
our commissions of experts and men of science 
separated by the War or by circumstances; 
the revival of great scientific movements 
which have been more or less paralysed; the 
resurrection of ideas or aspirations which were 
being allowed to languish or were stifled. 
Through all the tangle of legal procedure, 
through all the confusion of committees, com- 
missions and conferences, beneath the appar- 
ent emptiness of congress resolutions and the 
jumble of texts, we see with amazement the 
desired reforms being adopted in every part 
of the world—slowly, it may be, but surely, 
and sometimes even beyond our highest hopes. 
It is occasionally the habit of workers’ meet- 
ings to cast doubts on the value of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization; some, in 
moments of disillusion, have gone so far as to 
say that our international institutions are a 
sham. But that view cannot be accepted by 
anyone who reads these pages with an open 
mind. It must be frankly admitted that the 
movement for the protection of the workers 
would never have had the same vigour or 
the same success amidst all the political and 
economic difficulties of the post-War world 
had it not had at its centre the International 
Labour Organization.” 


In concluding their account of the first 
decade of the Organization the writers state 
their belief that it has now passed its forma- 
tive period and is now ready to face the 
problems of the future. “The Organization 
has become a living organism; it grows and 
evolves in the field defined for it by interna- 
tional law; it absorbs one by one the depart- 
ments assigned to it, creating as occasion 
arises the organs it needs for the purpose. 
This. first stage may be said to have been 
accomplished, 
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“Tt is possible to conceive of the ultimate 
and complete realization of the ideal for 
which the Organization is patiently working, 
2a world in which conditions of labour are 
governed by international conventions that 
. do justice to all needs of protection and are 


ratified and applied by every State. In such 
a world, the ‘social justice, which by the 
Treaties of Peace is the aim of the Organiza- 
tion, will have been finally and fully estab- 


lished.” 


International Association for Social Progress 


The fourth general assembly of the Inter- 
national Associations for Social Progress was 
held at Paris from October 19 to 22, the fol- 
lowing organizations and countries being repre- 
sented at the meeting :— 

The International Labour Office, the Inter- 
national Institute of Scientific Organization 
of Labour, the “Fédération Syndicale Inter- 
nationale’, “ Confédération Internationale des 
Syndiecats Chrétiens”, International Federa- 
tion of Independent Organizations of Em- 
ployees, International Union for Associations, 
“Conférence Permanente Internationale des 
Organizations Privées pour la Protection des 
Migrants,” and the International Social In- 
stitute. 

The following countries were represented :— 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Denmark, Spain, Estonia, United 
States of America, Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary, Japan, Latvia, Lux- 
embourg, Norway, Mexico, Poland, Rumania, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia. 

The following questions were discussed by 
the Assembly:—(a) The problem of ‘Inter- 
national policy relative to migrations of 
workers; (b) Seasonal unemployment in the 
building and construction industry; (c) The 
problem of real wages and a high wage policy; 
(d) Social insurance, pensions, public and pri- 
vate assistance, provident institutions. 

On the question of the wages the Associa- 
tion adopted a resolution stating that, its 


object being to further any action which 
might improve the position of the workers, it 
could not accept any solution of the wage 
problem which did not contribute to raising 
the standard of living of the masses. An in- 
crease in real wages was partly dependent on 
an increase in general production, which was 
fo a great extent conditioned by the disap- 
pearance of customs barriers. In times of 
economic depression, however, the reduction 
of real wages was not the right way of re- 
ducing difficulties, since it hampered rather 
than facilitated economic recovery. The Con- 
gress declared that the present economic de- 
pression could not be overcome without the 
economic co-operation of the nations. In con- 
clusion, the Congress, recognizing the excep- 
tional seriousness of the world position, urged 
all the national branches of the Association 
for Social Progress to exert all their influences 
on the Governments and on public opinion 
in the different countries to bring about inter- 
national co-operation in the campaign against 
ihe economic depression. 

In regard to future activities, the Associa- 
tion inserted in its program the study of new 
aspects of the problem of hours of work and 
the study of the respective functions of re- 
lief and insurance against social risks, especi- 
ally that of unemployment. 

Canada was represented at the Conference 
by Mr. Charles Désy, member of the staff of 
the Canadian Minister to France. 


COAL STATISTICS FOR CANADA IN 1930 


HE Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics recently issued a report on the coal 
industry in Canada for 1930. The production 
of coal in Canada during 1930 amounted to 
14,881,324 tons valued at $52,849,748, a de- 
crease of 14-95 per cent in quantity and 16-2 
per cent in value from the 1929 total of 
17,496,557 tons worth $63,065,170. A decline 
of 11-39 per cent was shown in the Nova 
Scotia output, 4:28 per cent in New Bruns- 
wick, 0-13 per cent in Saskatchewan, 19-51 
per cent in Alberta, and 16°33 per cent in 
British Columbia. 


Coal mines in operation during 1930 suffered 
a total loss in output of 6,523,251 tons due ts 
lack of orders, mine disability, absenteeism, 
car shortage and other causes. In addition, it 
is estimated that labour disputes at the mines, 
which involved 6,228 men with a consequent 
loss in working time of 24,188 man-days were 
responsible for a further loss of 59,200 tons. 
Active mines in Nova Scotia produced 72 per 
cent of their possible output; in New Bruns- 
wick, 74 per cent; in Saskatchewan, 64 per 
cent; in Alberta, 66 per cent; and in British 
Columbia, 73 per cent. 
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Canadian coal mines furnished employment 
to 29,172 employees during 1930. In Nova 
Seotia and New Brunswick an average of 
14,526 employees worked in or about the coal 
mines; in western Canada employment wa3 
at a much lower level than in 1929. An aver- 
age of 250 days work was furnished surface 
employees while underground men worked 210 


The average cost of labour for each ton of 
coal raised in Canada in 1930 was $2.44, the 
labour cost in each producing province being 
as follows:—Nova Scotia (bituminous), $2.90; 
New Brunswick, $2.72; Saskatchewan (lignite), 
$ 94; Alberta (bituminous), $2.05; (sub- 
bituminous), $1.99; (lignite), $1.99; British 
Columbia (bituminous), $2.74; Yukon (bitu- 


days; in the preceding year the averages were 
—surface, 275 days and underground, 246. 
Salaries and wages paid during 1930 totalled 
$36,442,361 as compared with $42,376,378 in 
1929 and $43,320,811 in 1928. 


minous), $3.40. 

The average value of coal raised in Canada 
in 1930 was $3.55 per ton f.ob. mines, as 
compared with $3.60 in 1929. 


EMPLOYMENT IN COAL MINES IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES, 1930 
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$ 33,257,178 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE DOMINION CIVIL SERVICE, 1929-1930 


hana sixth annual report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics dealing with the 
numbers of the civil service employees in the 
various Federal departments and the expendi- 
tures on their salaries and wages during the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1930, was published 
recently. Tabular statistics summarize the 
payrolls of the various departments from 
month to month, the tables being arranged to 
distinguish between permanent and temporary 
employees. 

The.total number of employees at March 
31, 1930, was 44,175, as compared with 42,790 
employees on the payrolls at the end of the 
fiscal year 1929, or an increase of 1,385. Of 
the total of 44,175 employees, 31,616 were 
permanent and 12,559 were temporary em- 
ployees. 

During the fiscal year, the total expendi- 
ture on salaries and wages for civil servants 
amounted to $90,808,425.71. Of this total, 
$52,812,375.19 represented the total payroll of 


permanent civil servants in all departments; 
$14,365,823.17 the total salaries of temporary 
civil servants; while $23,630,327.35 was the 
salary and wage expenditure on non-enumer- 
ated classes. The comparative figures for the 
previous fiscal year were: grand total of 
salaries and wages, $87,584,764.95; permanent 
$48,118,901.46; temporary, $16,682,691.29; non- 
enumerated classes, $22,783,172.18.. The non- 
enumerated classes consist of employees en- 
gaged by several departments in work of a 
casual nature. The number of such employees 
is not available, though the expenditure on 
wages and salaries is recorded. 

In the following table the total number of 
permanent and temporary employees in the 
entire civil service and the total salary ex- 
penditure for March, 1980, are detailed. In 
several of the larger departments there are 
important branches under distinct supervision 
apart from the main department, and in such 
cases statistics are shown separately. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AND SALARIES OF VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF DOMINION GOVERNMENT 























*Number Salaries *Number Salaries 
of and of and 
Department employees wages Department employees wages 
March, March, March, March, 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
$ cts. $ cts. 
ACEICHAGHTE. 6 bis <a altioal «aie < sae 2,118 370,916 33 Income Tax Division.......... 1,161 156,844 75 
AP SEIIOG vei ben eerie tices Avert s)oa2 83 13,453 86 | | Pensions and National Health— 
Auditor-General,........-.-.-++5+- 205 32,434 33 Pansiouerevcccearsccar sae sae 1,944 234,949 00 
Civil Service Commission......... 173 22,229 64 Board of Pension Commis- 
Chief Electora! Officer............. 10 1,147 83 BUONO Bs ans siege asioysiagae baie 147 25,605 88 
Pixpornal AGAITS! occ cute. eee 0 slee « 154 25,927 42 Healthy case cercenieecncnes 373 51,155 59 
Binascety ti 1... ci52... ee eblsakhiee. 419 50,145 47 Federal Appeal Board......... 54 11,094 99 
Governor-General’s Secretary...... 10 2eOD LL | | Post ORC Gan st lols uasiacscos owls everet siers 11,739 | 2,727,756 49 
House of Commons............-.-- 456 65; 148726)! |) Privy Coney. see ce cee sects 8 20 4,028 37 
Immigration and Colonization..... 955 122,268 21 | | Public Printing and Stationery..... 715 112,730 90 
Prisma A fsaree so ace Ao ye mort inde 1,035 865018"25)'| BablioWorkse- ores a emcee parece 4,030 466,157 91 
IST ANCE ree ee. ec teint teins + sts 38 7,425 16] | Rai:ways and Canals.............. 1,267 295,694 93 
Fire Prevention Branch........ 530 00 Board of Railway Commis- 
ESErIORs do tiatee te caches sess i 2,415 364,759 16 BIONCEB ng cece cers piss spss es 111 25,041 04 
International Joint Commission... . 2,392 33 | | Royal Canadian Mounted Police... 70 108,272 03 
SS CEE eee er pariss nisi e.o.e Banke shee esis Sigiies 707 98,317 57] | Secretary of State................. 113 14,750 36 
TRDOU Ser ten ettews csbance ross 141 21,996 89 Patents and Copyrights........ 103 14,836 74 
Library of Parliament........ eseee 24 A Boel 2 || Sattatesteiss hace. ctics oettanorcisctae 122 16,612 24 
Marine and Fisheries............... 4,461 544,339 32 || Soldiers’ Settlement Board........ 528 78,606 88 
IRGG ER ince foals eidlnes cedaee 3 383 rae - Trade and Commerce...... 1,675 288,172 72 
National Defence...............+++ 1,244 4 a ee, 
National Revenue...............-- 4,970 725,197 60 Total sajcasteapich miasvor suc 44,175 | 7,448,403 91 








*The number of employees does not include the non-enumerated classes. 


The annual report of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways states that consideration is 
now being given to a proposal that the system 
should join with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, banks and other institutions in 
establishing a fund for the purpose of assist- 
ing farmers to engage in mixed farming and 
acquire live stock; such assistance to be in the 
form of secured and repayable loans, It 1s 
felt by the management of the system that 


although grain crops will remain the chief 
agricultural product, particularly in the West- 
ern Provinces, yet in view of the recent 
tremendous reduction in wheat market values 
(over 50 per cent in 1930 as compared with 
1928), and in view of seasonal and weather 
conditions which effect grain crops, farmers 
should be encouraged to develop other less 
variable sources of revenue. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT AND FARM RELIEF ACT, 1931 


Employment Afforded 


[eas of employment afforded under 

the Dominion Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act, 1931, up to November 30, 1931, 
as reported by the Provinces and Departments 
of the Dominion Government are shown in 
the following tabulation. Undertakings were 
started at various dates but in no case pre- 
vious to August 18, 1931. 


(1) Number Man—Days 
given employ- (8 hrs.) 

ment to worked to 

November November 
Provinee, ete.— 30, 1931 30, 1931 
Prince Edward Island...... 1,086 6,611 
INOVE DCOUA! eineie cine ene visions 25,126 260 376 
New Brunswick ........... 25,000 344,234 
Quebeew is, GOT a ldsabswee 8,095 69,852 
Ontariots satraricovdsvenls weldorcoes 51,000 512,500 
IMiamitO Waa maces lacs atlerelede ste 27,806 221,577 
Saskatchewan, “sa.+<nee sees 5,551 100,300 
WAI DODta ies sacar niciecreere 29,919 354,432 
British Columbia ........ ‘ 30,352 727,965 
Federal Departments ...... 6,857 97 522 
STG Ga pe cevarsinssy sin eis eiaversere 210,792 2,695 369 


(1) Repeaters are not included, i.e. no one individual 
is counted more than once. 


In connection with sending men to employ- 
ment at Government relief camps, arrange- 
ments have been made with the railway com- 
panies by which workers are sent to the camps 
free of transportation charge, the cost of 
transportation, based on a special rate, being 
divided equally between the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the Province concerned. Provision is 
made for return of men from camps at special 
rate payable by the worker. To November 
30th, approximately 4,751 men have taken ad- 


vantage of this special rate. 


The text of the Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act, 1931, was given in the Lasour 
1931, page 901, and the 
Regulations under the Act on page 904 in the 


GazETTE, August, 


same issue. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY FUND 
Voluntary Subscriptions Invited by Canadian Red Cross Society 


HE Prime Minister, the Right Hon. R. B. 
Bennett, in a wireless message issued at 
sea on December 9 during his return voyage 
from England, made the following appeal to 
the Canadian people in support of the cam- 
paign of the Canadian Red Cross Society 
which was to be inaugurated on the following 
day. 

“Before leaving Canada, I decided to make 
an appeal to the people of the Dominion for 
a National Emergency Fund to be raised by 
voluntary subscriptions and used for the relief 
of suffering and distress during the coming 
winter. With this in view I asked the Cana- 
dian Red Cross Society’ to undertake, in 
co-operation with other organizations and 
societies, the necessary collection and distri- 
bution of this fund. His Excellency the 
Governor General, in his capacity as president 
of the Red Cross, assured me of the willing- 
ness of the society to carry on this effort with 
the fullest understanding, sympathy and effi- 
ciency. 

“ We are still faced to-day with difficulties 
that are in some respects similar to those 
which confronted us during the Great War. 
Our troubles are less serious than those of 


some other countries, but nevertheless there 
is a great deal of distress and suffering result- 
ing from the economic depression, widespread 
unemployment and continued crop failure in 
large areas of the Prairie Provinces, Parlia- 
ment authorized expenditures to provide what 
the Government might deem best in the form 
of official undertakings to minimize unemploy- 
ment. Through a co-operative program with 
provincial governments and municipalities 
much has been accomplished in providing re- 
lief in this way. But over and above what has 
been and will be done through such regular 
official expenditures and channels, there are 
large numbers of special cases in all parts of 
Canada that cannot be cared for through Gov- 
ernmental activities. They can only be effec- 
tively dealt with through voluntary attention 
and assistance, It is for these that I appeal 
to the generosity and public spirit of our 
citizens. I am proud of what they have done 
and are doing, but there is stil] an urgent prob- 
leb before us all Never, indeed, has the 
splendid charity of the Canadian pean been. 
so much needed as it is at the present time. 
I feel confident that the liberality and human. 
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kindness they have shown in the past will be 
expressed again on this occasion. 

“T ask all the men, women and children in 
our Dominion who are not themselves in need 
and also all organizations, clubs, societies and 
lodges of every kind, to make a sacrifice for 
this cause. Let us as a people make sure that 
no child shall go hungry or unclothed, and no 
sick or afflicted person shall lack care. We 
may be grateful that the outlook for the future 
is becoming brighter, and we may do much to 
ensure a strength and fortitude in our national 
life by helping those of our countrymen who 
are in distress and want.” 





Contributions by Federal Civil Servants at 
Ottawa 


About the middle of November the an- 
nouncement was made by the Civil Service 
Association of Ottawa that in view of present 
distress from unemployment it proposed to 
invite the Civil Service Federation of Canada, 
the Professional Institute of the Civil Service, 
the Dominion Public Works Association, and 
the Printing Bureau Benefit Association to 


co-operate in organizing a special subscription 
in aid of unemployment relief funds, donations 
to be solicited from all Federal Government 
employees in Ottawa and the immediate 
vicinity. Mr. V. C. Phelan of the Labour 
Department has been selected as Chairman 
of the Joint Committee formed. It is pro- 
posed to give fifty-five per cent of all moneys 
collected to the Red Cross in line with the 
Prime Minister's appeal, twenty per cent be- 
ing given to the Ottawa Red Cross and thirty- 
five per cent to the National fund. Ten per 
cent of the total is to be given to the Cana- 
dian Legion Shelter at Ottawa, ten per cent 
to the Ottawa Union Mission and fifteen per 
cent to the Ottawa Welfare Bureau. The bal- 
ance of ten per cent is to be spent on unem- 
ployment relief in the discretion of the Joint 
Committee. No total has been fixed as an 
objective for this special collection but an 
effort has been made to secure individual 
contributions on the basis of about a day’s pay. 
The total sum contributed has not yet been 
ascertained, though the response by depart- 
ments to date has been very generous, 





THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


R. H. P. FRID, President of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association, is con- 
tributing to the Contract Record and 
Engineering Review a series of articles deal- 
ing with the subject of the “construction in- 
dustry and its relation to the unemployment 
situation” (The proposals recently submitted 
by the Association to the Dominion Govern- 
ment in connection with proposed grants to 
assist the building trades under the Unem- 
ployment and Farm Relief Act were given in 
the Lasour Gazerre, October, 1931, page 
1098). Mr. Frid states that the Association 
has been engaged in a study of possible 
methods by which the building industry might 
(1) alleviate present unemployment condi- 
tions, and (2) provide some method for a 
more permanent solution of the problem. 
“Our Association,’ he says, “through our 
executive and advisory committees, some 
months ago offered to the Minister of Labour 
to place at his disposal their resources and 
experience to be used in any way he might 
deem advisable in his efforts to get work 
started. Similar representations have been 
made by our men to the various Provincial 
authorities. In some of the centres where 
unemployment has been most severe the men 
of the construction industry have taken a 
leading part in directing public opinion and 
in carrying out practical measures. 


“Construction,’ Mr. Frid continues, “offers 
a ready weapon with which to fight distress 
and want. There are certain types of con- 
struction work that can be started very quickly 
and that furnish immediate employment to 
the type of worker who is the first to be hit, 
i.e., common labour. It is natural that these 
forms of relief work should be the first to 
attract the attention of municipal, provin- 
cial and federal authorities. Things which 
have been undertaken will assist in the 
problem of relieving the single man and a 
certain number of married labourers. There 
yet remain many men, trained to use their 
hands at skilled trades or factory machines, 
married and with families to support, whom 
it is not economical to send into far away 
camps. What shall be done for them? We 
are faced with the alternative of giving them 
direct money relief, at the risk of pauperizing 
them and lowering their morale, or of pro- 
viding other forms of construction, especially 
building construction, to keep their families 
from want and themselves in self-respect.” 

The Association president urges local 
associations “to leave no stone unturned to 
get the municipality to which they belong 
interested in every possible form of construc- 
tion work that can be undertaken.” <A sur- 
vey should be made in each community of 
possible construction work for relieving un- 
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employment. “Call a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of labour, the local architects’ 


association, engineers’ association and other 
groups affiliated with our industry to see if 
joint action cannot be taken. Get the co- 
operation of the local members of your pro- 
vincial house, as well as your own federal 
members. They are supposed to speak for 
you and they should know what you are 
thinking about. Approach your council or 
board of control and place before them the 
result of your investigations. Urge upon them 
not only the sewer, sidewalk, and road work, 
but also get them to include all needed 
forms of building construction. Start some- 
thing soon—the federal vote will lapse on 
March 31 next. Action is necessary and at 
once. 

“Hvery member of the labour unions should 
be quite alive to the importance of seeing that 
the activities of city, province and Dominion 
in the relief of unemployment are conducted 
along the best lines and in the best interests 
of the worker. Every workman in the build- 
ing trades should realize the important posi- 
tion that the construction industry occupies 
as a means of keeping things going, provided 
its resources are properly used. I would say, 
therefore, that it is equally as important for 
every local labour union to consider what 
can be done along construction lines, as it 
is for the local builders’ associations to give 
this problem their consideration. If the 
money of the municipality, assisted by pro- 
vincial and Dominion subsidies, is spent wisely 
and well, relief will be spread fairly over 
common labour and skilled trades.” 
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Referring to the value of construction 
activity as a means for relieving unemploy- 
ment, Mr. Frid states that the Association 
recently estimated that the amount of labour 
that would be involved in the erection of 
various types of buildings: it was found that, 
including the labour engaged in the prepara- 
tion of building materials in factories, quaaries, 
forests and mines, the amount expended on 
labour would be at least 80 per cent of the 
total cost of new building. 

Conditions to-day are unusually favourable 
for the undertaking of building construction: 
Mr. Frid states that “contractors are willing 
to undertake construction of all kinds at 
figures which seem to indicate that they are 
more concerned with continuing their organ- 
izations than in making much of a profit. 
The materials that enter into the building 
are obtainable at prices which are very con- 
siderably less than those quoted even six 
months ago. While there has been no general 
reduction in the hourly rates of skilled labour, 
there has been a very noticeable improvement 
in the efficiency of the worker. I am well 
within the facts when I state that an owner 
should get a building for from 15 per cent 
to 20 per cent less than two years ago. In 
every city the local association, in conjunc- 
tion with other local bodies, should appeal to 
banks, insurance companies, manufacturers 
and commercial firms to proceed with their 
undertakings without further delay, not only 
to relieve unemployment but on the sound 
basis of having the work done at a reason- 
able figure.” 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEW ZEALAND 


Government Proposals for Meeting the Depression 


STATEMENT on unemployment in New 
Zealand was laid before the House of 
Representatives in October by the Hon. 
J. A. Coates, minister in charge of unemploy- 
ment.* The minister stated that more than 
50,000 adult men were registered as unemployed 
(The population of New Zealand in 1930 was 
estimated at 1,490,405, exclusive of aborigines). 
“Not all of the 50,000 men,” he continued, 





*In the General Elections held in New Zea- 
land on December 2, the National Government 
was returned to power with a substantial 
majority, the Hon. G. W. Forbes continuing as 
Prime Minister. The Hon. Mr. Coates also re- 
mained in office. The Prime Minister had asked 
the electors for a “doctor’s mandate ” similar 
to that granted to the National Government of 
Great Britain in the recent election. 


“are wholly unemployed ; many of them are 
engaged in part-time relief work for sustenance. 
We have not resorted to the so-called ‘dole’ 
or relief without work—a decision which, in 
my judgment, was sound, and for which the 
Government previous to this one is entitled to 
credit. Of the men placed, however, more than 
36,000 are employed under what is called 
Scheme 5, which is mainly roadwork with pick 
and shovel. The Unemployment Boan is 
spending money at the rate of £2,500,000 a 
year, and more than nine-tenths of that large 
sum has been going into Scheme 5. Much of 
the roadwork is useful, but it cannot be de- 
scribed as directly productive; and, as time 
goes on, it becomes ever more difficult to find 
satisfactory roadwork to be undertaken. 
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“The position as it is to-day must be 
changed. We cannot afford to become a 
‘nation of navvies.’ In the interests of the 
country and of the men directly concerned, 
those who are now unemployed or are en- 
gaged on unproductive relief work must, as far 
as practicable, be diverted into productive 
work. It is to this task that we must at once 
apply our energies. An immediate objective 
will be to move, say, 20,000 men from Scheme 
5 into productive work. That is a substantial 
number, though far short of the total unem- 
ployed; yet it is well to remember that every 
man placed, every forward step towards re- 
covery, will indirectly lead to the employ- 
ment of other men.” 


Preductive Use of Labour 


Mr. Coates maintained that the government 
should aim at increasing production rather 
than at promoting further development work, 
and suggested the following basic consider- 
ation :— 

(1) We should view our problem less as one 
of simply relieving unemployment, of making 
work for work’s sake than as one of enabling 
production to proceed. : 

(2) New Zealand has reached a stage in its 
development when its people must depend more 
on the fruits of industry and less on develop- 
ment work—national or local—out of loan- 
money. 

(3) We have unemployment because on pre- 
sent price-levels it is uneconomic to employ 
labour under the conditions on which it must 
be employed. Unemployment will only be solved 
when the wheels of industry revolve of their 
own volition and again employ labour to the 
fullest extent. 

(4) Primary production from our farm lands 
is the keystone of the Dominion’s economic 
structure. It is essential that the unemployed 
labour should be directed from road and un- 
productive work to productive work on the 
farms: This is the policy which the Unemploy- 
ment Board by every possible means intends to 
pursue. So far as men engaged on roadwork 
are concerned, the ideal must be to move them 
“over the fence” on to the land. 

(5) Important as farming is, we cannot hope 
to absorb in it the 50,000 men now unemployed. 
After ninety years’ development New Zealand 
has 80,000 farmers; it would be vain to expect 
now to place 50,000 additional men on the land. 
Consequently we must look also to other produc- 
tive work for the absorption of the unemployed. 
Tt may be held necessary to take action to relax 
restrictions now militating against the employ- 
ment of labour on an economic basis. This, I 
recognize, raises controversial issues bearing 
upon labour legislation, and I shall not deal 
with the matter here. , 

(6) It is also to be recognized, I think, that 
in expending moneys on productive work we 
must take into account not the equal allocation 
of funds as amongst districts, but those purposes 
and localities which promise to be most eco- 
nomically justifiable. 


The minister stated that the yearly revenue 
available for the Unemployment Board was 
37867—4 
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now £2,500,000, while the expenditure was at 
the rate of £50,000 a week. The government 
therefore recommended that the already heavy 
tax of 3d. levied on wages and salaries should 
be increased to 5d. in the £1. 


Farm Development 


The first measure suggested as ja means for 
increasing production is one enabling the 
farms already occupied to absorb additional 
labour, and new land to be brought into cul- 
tivation: “We are faced with the fact that, 
with 42,000 men placed under the various 
schemes, less than 6,000 are on the land, more 
than 36,000 are on the roads.” Next, small- 
farm holdings are to be established: “ We have 
the land; we have the cottages or hutments 
of the type used in public works camps; and 
we have the men anxious to get on the land. 
Can we not bring these together? We might 
visualize a group of wcottages—not over- 
elaborate, it is true, but more acceptable than 
conditions that many must now accept—cot- 
tages with a few acres of land on which 
families could occupy themselves part-time. 
Families grouped together around a centre 
might develop into a prospering, self-reliant 
community with a social life and amenities of 
their own.” 

Another form of possible assistance, both for 
farms and for industry, is that of a “labour 
loan” by which the funds available for relief 
might be used to tide over the difficulties of 
people temporarily unable to finance mecessary 
labour. 

In order to further these proposals the min- 
ister announced that he intended to summon 
a meeting of chairmen of County Councils 
throughout the Dominion. “They will indi- 
cate blocks of land, public or private, that 
are worth consideration. Recognizing that 
existing farms must absorb far more men, they 
will suggest means of attaining this end. 

Our object must be to bring the country into 
complete organization and to use in this crisis 
the genius inherent in our people. I am at 
once sending a letter to every County 
Chairman to deal more fully with this subject.” 


Co-ordination of Plans 


The same principle of collaboration is to 
be applied by consulting the local unemploy- 
ment committees, the minister stressing the 
“imperative need” that the services of all 
government departments should be co-ordin- 
ated for the most effective attack on the 
problems on hand. 

Apart from farming, which is the paramount 
industry of New Zealand, the government 
plans to encourage and guide unemployed 
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men in the direction, for example, of gold 
prospecting and mining, forestry, flax-growing, 
fruit growing manufacturing and other indus- 
tries are to be encouraged: “One great weak- 
ness of our industrial position at present,” 
the minister stated, “lies in the fact that 
we have so many firms working independently 
of one another, and all attempting to pro- 
duce small quantities of a great variety of 
lines. Manufacturers must recognize that the 
onus rests upon them to place their indus- 
tries upon a more economic basis by agreeing 
upon some scheme of co-ordination and 
specialization in the lines they produce, thus 
enabling them to reduce prices. When we 
turn our attention to the possible extension 
of New Zealand’s industries, primary or 
secondary, it is certain that the key to the 
problem is the market for the things we 
produce.” 

Besides the external market there is also 
the highly important home market, and the 
aninister pointed out the responsibility of 
individual consumers, particularly women, in 
purchasing articles made in New Zealand, and 
next to them, British-made goods. 

To employers of labour the. minister 
appealed to help the country by rationing 
work and sharing employment; by manufac- 
turing for stock; and possibly by granting 


leave of absence to employees without pay 
for a definite period. He also pointed out 
that among the registered unemployed there 
were many able and skilled men, and he 
suggested that employees needing such help 
should communicate with the Employment 
Offices. The general public were advised to 
take advantage of prevailing low prices and 
to undertake such work as repairing and 
painting of property. 

Mr. Coates pointed out the need at the 
present time for a co-ordination of the social 
services, and in this connection referred to 
the necessity of providing avenues of employ- 
ment for young people leaving school. “This,” 
he said, “is one of the most tragic phases of 
the present depression. Men who have passed 
middle age have more or less formed their 
characters, but boys leaving school at the age 
of sixteen and seventeen, with all the high 
hopes of boyhood before them, will be irre- 
itrievably ruined if in the next two or three 
years they find they are not wanted. The 
country must resolutely face this position. 
Every avenue of employmyent possible for 
bovs must be opened.” 

The minister- deprecated undue pessimism 
under the depressing influences of the day, 
preferring to regard the crisis rather in the 
nature of a challenge and an opportunity. 


Recommendations of Committee of New York State Legislature on 
Unemployment 


The New York State Legislature appointed 
last April a Joint Legislature Committee on 
unemployment, with instructions to investi- 
gate the subject in its every aspect and to 
make recommendations to the Legislature. In 
their report, recently published, the com- 
mittee recommend that, if contracts for public 
works are to be entered into, legislation 
governing such contracts should be enacted 
substantially as follows: 

1. Such contracts shall be let only to such 
persons, firms or corporations, having their 
residence within the State for at least one year 


prior to the date upon which the contract is 
entered into. 


2. Materials used in the work shall, if pos- 
sible be manufactured or produced within the 
State. 

3. Workmen employed on the work shall have 
been residents of the State for at least one 
year prior to the date of employment. 

4. Workmen Shall be employed only after 
competent inquiry as to their needs, and pre- 
ference shall be given to men with dependants 
and without means of support. 

d. No person, firm or corporation shall be 
permitted to charge a fee or receive compen- 
sation of any nature for procuring employment 
for any person upon such work. 


6. No labour camp shall be permitted upon 
or in connection with such work. 

7. Adequate provision must be made for the 
strict enforcement of these regulations. 


The Committee also recommends as fol- 
lows :— 


1. That in any State legislation, the principle 
that welfare relief is a local and community 
obligation should be firmly established. 


2. That any emergency action taken at this 
time should be such as will conform as closely 
as possible to a long range program of social 
and economic re-construction. 

3. That State supervision of publie relief 
agencies and their expenditures for welfare re- 
lief work in the various communities of the 
State should be vested solely in the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare. 


4. That the duty of the State in this emer- 
gency 18 to increase, if possible, the sources of 
revenue of its political sub-divisions directly, 
but that if such an increase is not now possible, 
and pending legislation to that end, the State 
should reimburse the welfare districts thereof, 
upon compliance with the laws of the State and 
the rules and regulations of the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, to the extent of 50 per 
cent of the amounts expended by such districts 
for welfare relief during each month com- 


ae October 1, 1931 and ending June 30. 
932. 
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5. That no fund should be created by the 
State by taxation specifically for welfare pur- 
poses. 


6. That no actual money be paid to any per- 
son in the form of a dole. 


7. That the State should so far as possible 
meet the emergency welfare situation confront- 
ing it by the strictest economy in the oper- 
ation of State government and by encouraging 
and, so far as possible, compelling similar 
economy in local governments. 


8. That should increased taxation be found 
necessary, ways and means for such increase 
should be devised by the Legislature at its 
next regular session without particular re- 
ference to any specific: necessity and the needs 
of the State in the interim met by the issuance 
of the necessary short term certificates of in- 
debtedness. 

10. That the five day week for labour on 
public works be adopted by the State in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Governor 
in his message to the Legislature on unemploy- 
ment relief. 





INCREASE IN BRITISH REGISTERED EMPLOYED, 1923-1931 


HANGES in the estimated numbers in- 
sured against unemployment in Great 
Britain from 1923 to 1931 are described in the 
November issue of the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette (London). The number of persons 
insured against unemployment under the Un- 
employment Insurance Acts is estimated once 
a year on the basis mainly of information 
derived from the exchange of unemployment 
books in July. The Unemployment Insurance 
Acts provide, subject to certain exceptions, for 
the compulsory insurance against unemploy- 
ment of substantially all employed persons. 
The principal classes of persons who are ex- 
cepted from such compulsory insurance are 
juveniles under 16 years of age (since January 
2, 1928), persons aged 65 and over, persons 
employed otherwise than by way of manual 
labour at a rate of remuneration exceeding 
in value £250 per annum, persons employed 
in agriculture and private domestic service 
and outworkers. Persons employed by local 
public authorities, railways and certain other 
public utility undertakings, members of the 
police force, and persons with rights under a 
statutory superannuation scheme may, in cer- 
tain circumstances also be excepted. 

The total number of insured workers, aged 
16 to 64 inclusive, in Great Britian at the be- 
ginning of July, 1931, is estimated at 12,500,000 
(including persons insured under the Special 
Schemes for the banking and insurance in- 
dustries). For Great Britain and Northern 
Treland the corresponding total is 12,770,000. 

Taking as 100 the number of insured persons 
aged 16 and over in 1923 (that is, 11,485,800), 
the index numbers for the subsequent years 
are as follows: 1924, 101-6; 1925, 103-5; 1926, 
104-8; 1927, 105-6; 1928, 106-5; 1929, 108-4; 
1930, 111-2; 1931, 114-5. It will be seen that 
between 1923 and 1928, although there were 
minor fluctuations from year to year, the rate 
of expansion was fairly uniform, and amounted 
on the average each year to about 1-3 per cent 
of the numbers insured in 1923. In the three 

37867—4% 


subsequent years, however, the rate of increase 
was greatly accelerated, and between 1930 and 
1931 it reached 3:3 per cent of the numbers 
insured at July, 1928. 

Tables are given which show that while the 
numbers of insured men and of women in- 
creased during the past three years, those of 
boys and of girls showed a considerable de- 
cline. The decrease among juveniles in 1930-31 
is attributed largely to the acute industrial 
depression, which reduced the numbers of 
juveniles reaching 16 vears of age who were 
able to secure insured employment during the 
year; but possibly the fall in the birth rate 
in 1915 may also have had some influence, 





The United States Public -Health Service, 
summarizing reports received from a group 
of industrial sick-benefit associations, covering 
about 150,000 male industrial employees, re- 
ports that a low rate of incidence for the 
more important disease groups with the ex- 
ception of influenza, continued from 1930 
throughout the first quarter of 1931. “Since 
influenza and pneumonia generally fluctuate 
together,” it is stated, “the low rate of 
pneumonia in the first quarter of this year 
is noteworthy. Declining industrial activity, 
especially in the iron and steel industry, where 
an abnormal incidence of pneumonia appears 
to be associated with certain occupations, may 
tend to reduce the occurrence of this disease 
among a group representing the factory pay- 
roll of several of the Jarger industries of the 
country. In the year 1921 the frequency of 
illnesses reported as neurasthenia was 2-5 
cases per 1,000 males, a rate which has not 
been approached since then. Industrial con- 
ditions in 1931 resemble those of 1921, and the 
report calls attention to the statement of the 
medical director of a large industrial estab- 
lishment that he had noticed an unusual num- 
ber of cages of nervous indigestion, neuras- 
thenia, and the like, which he attributed to 
the insecurity of jobs and to financial worry.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN OCTOBER, 1931 


ae following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources :— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on November 1 was 7,880, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 946,700 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


October was 1,864, having an aggregate 
membership of 192,603 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, definite figures not being available 
as to the number of unorganized workers who 
were without employment during the period 
reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 68 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 
61 cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


(1) Employment Situation at the Beginning of November, 1931, as 
Reported by Employers 


There was the customary seasonal contrac- 
tion in industrial activity at the beginning 
of November, when the 7,880 firms furnishing 
employment returns to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reported 938,524 workers, com- 
pared with 946,700 on October 1. Reflecting 
the reduction, the index number declined from 
103-9 in the preceding month to 103-0 on 
the date under review, as compared with 
112-9, 124-6, 118-9, 108-8, 104-0, 98-3, 94-1, 
100-0, 97-0 and 91-3, on November 1, 1930, 
1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. The index on 
November 1, 1931, was lower than on the 
same date in the preceding five years, but was 
higher than at the beginning of November 
in the period, 1921-25. The recession on the 
date under review was smaller than that 
reported on November 1 last year, and was 
also slightly less than the average decrease 
indicated during the last ten years. 

Pronounced curtailment took place in manu- 
facturing (notably of lumber, iron and steel 
and food products), and there were also losses 
in communications and services. On the other 
hand, logging and trade reported considerable 
improvement of a seasonal character, and 
highway construction absorbed many addi- 
tional workers, as the unemployment relief 
programs advanced in a number of provinces. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The tendency was upward in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia, while elsc- 
where losses were recorded. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a consider- 
able increase in employment in the Maritime 
Provinces on November 1, 1931; most of the 
gain took place in construction (due to unem- 
ployment relief undertakings), and in logging, 
which was seasonably active. On the other 
hand, manufacturing (notably of iron and 
steel and lumber preducts) was slacker, and 
mining and transportation also showed a 
falling-off. Returns were received from 575 
employers, with 80,103 workers on their pay- 
rolls, or 9,695 more than at the beginning of 
October. A decline had been indicated on 
November 1, 1930, when the index was lower. 


Quebec—There was a further large reduc- 
tion in Quebee, where the 1,851 co-operating 
firms reduced their staffs by 14,668 employees, 
bringing them to 257,430. Logging, shipping, 
pulp and paper and rubber factories reported 
improvement, while construction and manu- 
facturing registered pronounced curtailment. 
Within the manufacturing group, the lumber, 
textile, clay, glass and stone and leather divi- 
sions showed most contraction. Employment 
was in less volume than on the same date 


in 1930, when the reported decreases were 
not so extensive. 


Ontario—Employment declined in Ontario, 
but the losses were on a decidedly smaller scale 
than those indicated on November 1, 1930, 
when the index was nevertheless higher. The 
most extensive recessions on the date under 
review were mainly of a seasonal nature in 
building and railway construction, steam rail- 
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way transportation, canning, pulp and paper, 
saw-milling and iron and steel plants, while 
tobacco factories, logging and retail trade 
were seasonally busier, and many additional 
men were engaged on road work under the 
unemployment relief scheme. A combined 
working force of 365,237 persons was reported 
by the 3,518 employers whose data were 
tabulated, and who had 370,245 on their pay- 
rolls in the preceding month. 


Prairie Provinces—As is usually the case 
at the time of year, there was a decrease in 
the Prairie Provinces on November 1, 1931. 
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the largest losses, while improvement was in- 
dicated in iron and steel factories. 


British Columbia—tIncreased employment 
was recorded by the 782 employers furnishing 
returns in British Columbia; their staffs aggre- 
gated 80,210 workers, compared with 77,550 
in the preceding month. The gain occurred 
very largely in highway construction work in 
connection with the unemployment relief 
measures, but transportation and trade were 
also busier. On the other hand, manufactur- 
ing (notably of food, lumber and metal pro- 
ducts), logging and railway construction 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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The decline involved a much smaller number 
of workers than that noted in the autumn of 
1930; the index at the beginning of Novem- 
ber of the current year was a few points 
higher, largely owing to the unemployment 
relief program being carried out on the high- 
ways. Returns were compiled from 1,154 firms 
having 155,544 employees as against 156,399 
on October 1, 1931. Coal mining, railway 
transportation, highway construction and retail 
trade afforded considerably more employment; 
on the other hand, manufacturing, building 
and railway construction and services showed 
contractions. Within the manufacturing 
group, lumber, pulp and _ paper, building 
material and electric current plants reported 





1929 JAN 


1930 JAN 1931 JAN 
showed curtailment. Employment was in 
smaller volume than on November 1 of last 
year, although the movement was then un- 
favourable. 

Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Additions to staffs were registered in 
Hamilton and Vancouver, while in Montreal, 
Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Windsor and 
the adjacent Border Cities, and Winnipeg 
there were reductions. 

Montreal—The trend of employment in 
Montreal was downward, 2,652 persons having 
been let out from the staffs of the 1,051 co- 
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operating firms, who employed 130,321. Manu- 
factures, construction and services reported 
reduced activity, while there were gains in 
shipping; within the manufacturing group, 
there was curtailment in textile, leather, 
building material, electrical apparatus and 
other plants. Decreases had also been noted 
on November 1, 1930, but the index was then 
several points higher. 


Quebec City—Employment showed a fall- 
ing-off in Quebec, according to 135 employers 
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of 13,131 persons, compared with 13,614 on 
October 1. Services and manufacturing indi- 
cated contractions, while other industries 
recorded only slight changes. Employment as 
reported by employers was in smaller volume 
than on the same date of last year, when 
losses had also been noted. 


Toronto—There was a reduction in the 
number of workers on the payrolls of 1,135 
firms in Toronto, who had 118,675 persons in 
their employ, or 2,055 fewer than in the pre- 


Norz.—The “‘Relative Weight” in Table I shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of all 


employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste —INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 






































Maritime Prairie British 
ee Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario | Provinces | Columbia 
91-3 102-6 83-4 92-7 101-9 83-7 
97-0 102-9 88-4 101-1 104-3 88-9 
100-0 106°8 98-4 102-2 98-5 91-1 
94-1 93-9 92-6 96-3 93-4 90-6 
98-3 96-0 96-4 99-8 98-4 98-9 
104-0 97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
108-8 100°1 110-2 109°8 110-7 104-2 
100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
102-0 97-0 101:6 104-9 103-2 93°5 
102-6 97°5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
119-3 117-0 114-1 118-9 132-5 116-4 
119-1 115-4 115-7 119-5 127-8 115-5 
118-8 114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
118-9 109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
110-4 107°5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
116-2 108-3 107:5 123-8 119-7 111-6 
122-2 112-5 115-9 126-2 132-4 117-5 
124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
127-8 127-5 121-3 128-0 144-8 122-7 
126-8 127-3 120-5 126-9 143-3 121-5 
125-6 123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
124-6 124-6 122-8 126-5 129-5 113-9 
119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
1112 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
111-6 112-1 108-2 117-1 109-8 99-9 
110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
107-8 107-8 103-7 112-7 103-2 106-0 
111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
116-5 122-4 114-5 117-8 115-8 113-3 
118-9 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
118:8 140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
116-6 122-5 113-6 113-6 129-8 114-6 
116-2 116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
112-9 110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
108:5 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
101-7 119-3 99+3 100-1 106-4 ° 
100-7 110-6 98-8 101-7 101-0 08.8 
100-2 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
99-7 102-3 98-5 102.4 97:7 92-4 
102-2 104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
103-6 105-2 104-3 104-2 103-3 97-9 
103-8 109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
105-2 106-8 102-4 100-7 129-1 98-0 
107-1 102-7 109-8 100-7 130-0 96-6 
1038 102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
103-0 | 116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
100-0, 8-5 27-4 38-9 166 8-6 
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ceding month. Most of the decline took place 
in manwacturing (notably in iron and steel, 
textile and printing and publishing establish- 
ments), and in building and services, while 
trade was seasonally busier. A much smaller 
loss had been registered at the beginning of 
November of a year ago, and the index was 
then higher. 


Oltawa—Almost all the curtailment in 
Ottawa was in manufacturing, in which lumber 
mills showed the greatest shrinkage in per- 





sonnel; the changes in the other groups were 
shght. The 154 employers furnishing data 
reported 13,903 workers, as against 14,565 on 
October 1. Employment was in less volume 
than on the same date in 1930, when the con- 
tractions indicated had involved a smaller 
proportion of the payroll. 


Hamillon—Employment continued to in- 
crease slightly in Hamilton, where the 233 
co-operating firms employed 30,193 persons, or 
31 more than at the beginning of October. 


Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’ in Table 2 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city to the total number of all 
employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 











—— Montreal Quebec Toronto 

BoP ee eee ch oteecae 101-9 

1OG- 49 Ree. Bere 99-2 

93-6 101-4 96-1 

100-6 100-5 99-1 

104-7 104-3 103-4 

109-4 123-9 109-5 

98-6 109-3 105-1 

100-3 110-9 105-4 

101-0 106-3 106-4 

101-8 107-9 107-7 

105-9 112-8 110-2 

109-7 117-0 112-7 

110-4 131-6 112-8 

112-1 130-2 113-6 

115-7 132-7 114-3 

114-3 131-0 117-0 

115-1 126-6 119-3 

113-0 122-1 120-5 

104-6 114-7 115-5 

106-9 114-3 115-9 

107-5 112-8 116-6 

108-2 116-2 118-6 

114-2 117-1 120-7 

119-3 122-0 122-1 

120-3 128-8 123-7 

122-4 135-8 122-9 

120-2 136-5 125-0 

120-5 131-7 126-3 

121-8 133-6 125-0 

117-1 127-1 122-9 

Jane 1, 01980 cei 107-2 123-4 117-6 

109-5 112-5 116-4 

108-7 110-0 115-9 

109-2 111-7 116-5 

110-8 115-3 117-8 

116-6 122-3 118-5 

116-0 130-1 117-8 

114-5 138-2 115-4 

113-2 138-5 114-7 

114-1 138-3 116-2 

112-6 135-3 115-5 

108-6 128-0 113-8 

102-4 127-0 107-5 

102-8 120-7 107-1 

105-1 123-3 107°5 

106-2 122-2 109-5 

107-0 125-7 111-4 

107-1 126-7 110-3 

105-1 122-2 109-0 

102-5 122-0 106:3 

102-3 123-2 106-6 

t. 97-3 124-2 107-3 

IN Gryemed vetenecle = aie 95-4 120-0 105-6 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment, by cities, 

as at Nov. 1, 1931... 13-9 1-4 12-7 











Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
wvebeyeree eres oi | Byers teret tees orhellieeceteteke wis tate 101-8 82-2 
110-5 O44 5. ees, 35 gee 90-7 85-4 
100-6 BSS. aes « Ske 86-2 89-6 
103-1 92-3 92-5 94-7 97-0 
103-6 103-6 96-8 106-1 101-6 
113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
111-2 126-1 177-3 108-0 107-7 
123-7 130°6 189-5 110°9 109+9 
127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
128-4 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
128-3 135-8 142-0 117-3 114-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
127-9 130-5 138-4 115-1 111-7 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115:8 111-6 
121- 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
119-1 123-8 116-5 109- 104-2 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
116-2 120-4 140-9 103:4 110-4 
125°3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110°8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 111-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
121-7 95-8 77-8 98-2 104-5 
124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
118-6 96:3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
1:5 3-2 0-9 3-1 3-1 
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Manufacturing was slacker, chiefly in the iron 
and steel group, and building also afforded 
less employment, but highway construction 
was more active as the unemployment relief 
program advanced. A decrease had been 
reported on November 1 of last year, but the 
index was then higher. 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Activity in the Border Cities showed a 
decline; 140 employers reported 8,368 persons 


on their payrolls, compared with 10,014 at 
the beginning of October. Curtailment was 
noted in all industries, that in automobile 
plants being most extensive. Improvement 
had been indicated on the same date of a 
year ago, when emplowment was much better 
than during this autumn. 
Winnipeg—Employment in Winnipeg was 
slacker, according to 376 firms employing 
28,704 workers at the beginning of November, 


Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight” in Table 3 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number 
of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste III.INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(Avprace CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





Mining |Commun- 


Trans- Con- 
ications | portation | struction 





—— All in- Manu- | Logging 
dustries | facturing 
Nov. 1 91-3 87-8 107-8 
Nov. 1 97-0 94-9 119-1 
Nov. 1, 100-0 98-7 113-0 
Nov. 1, 94-1 91-3 129-4 
Nov. 1 98-3 96-5 119-9 
Nov. 1 104-0 102-7 99-6 
Noy. 1 108-8 104-9 136-3 
100-7 97-9 163-2 
102-0 102:3 169-5 
102-6 104-7 159-6 
102-3 106-6 88-3 
106-8 109-0 78-5 
113-8 112-6 85-9 
117-7 113-1 69-5 
119-3 115-2 68-6 
119-1 115-9 75-0 
118-8 115-7 98-5 
118-9 115-1 139-3 
116-7 112-9 178-1 
109-1 107-3 171-0 
110-5 112-8 178-3 
111-4 115-7 167-8 
110-4 116-5 83-1 
116-2 119-8 75-8 
122-2 121-2 92-7 
124-7 120-3 80-1 
127-8 121-6 74-0 
126-8 119-8 83-6 
125-6 120-2 117-1 
124-6 117-2 173-3 
119-1 112-8 212-3 
111-2 106-5 200-2 
111-6 110-2 209-8 
110-2 110-9 178-3 
107-8 111-3 87-6 
111-4 112-4 63-5 
116-5 113-6 90-0 
118-9 111-3 82-1 
118-8 110-2 61-5 
116-6 108-2 54-3 
116-2 107-8 70-8 
112-9 104-6 90-9 
108-5 100-6 106-5 
101-7 93-7 107-6 
100:7 96-1 102-2 
100-2 97-6 82-7 
99-7 99-7 42-9 
102-2 100-7 55-9 
103-6 99-4 53-3 
103-8 97-2 38-5 
105-2 94-7 28-8 
107-1 94-7 30-5 
103-9 91-8 42-2 
103-0 88-8 63-7 





1 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries, as at 
Nov. 1, 19 


102-6 89-8 102-0 85-5 80-1 92-3 
109-3 87-8 | 105-9 94-0 80-7 93-1 
110-3 90-4 107-9 97-7 90-6 92-4 
105-1 95-6 99-9 88-9 91-2 93-1 
101-7 97-3 103-0 94-6 93-9 99-2 
106-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 
111-4 | 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
112-6 | 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 97°3 73-3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 | 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 11-1 
111-5 | 105-0 | 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 | 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 | 114-8 | 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 | 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 | 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117-8 | 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 
115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 | 118-4 117-8 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
115-6 | 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
115-8 | 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
119-5 | 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
122-1 126-0 | 117-2 186-8 146-6 126-1 
123-8 | 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
126-6 | 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
128-0 | 125-8 | 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 | 125-3 135-4 
122-5 | 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
123-0 | 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
119-8 | 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
115-6 119-6 } 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
115-5 | 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 
116-6 | 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
118-9 | 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
117-8 115-3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 | 123-1 123-3 
105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 | 125-9 124-0 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 
105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 
108-2 | 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 
107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 | - 117-5 122-8 


5-2 2.8 20-0 2:3 9-4 
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as compared with 29,633 in their last report. 1, 1930, when employment was at a higher 
Trade reported seasonal advances, but manu- level. 

facturing and construction released help. Re- Vancouver—There was an upward move- 
ductions had also been recorded on November ment in Vancouver, where 326 employers had 


Tasis IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, (Average 1926-100). 


Relative | Nov..1, | Oct. 1, Nov.1, | Nov.1, | Nov.1, | Nov. 1, 




















Industries Weight’ 1931 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 
Manufacturing...................... 46-7 88-8 91-8 104-6 117-2 115-1 104-9 
Animal products—edible............ 1-9 101-0 102-8 107-9 115-2 116-1 112-0 
Pur and produets 220) olvcccees woe wee 0-2 84-5 91-2 105-8 102-5 94-4 100-8 
Leather and products............... 1-9 89-0 93-0 82-1 95-5 97-1 104-6 
Lumber and products............... 3-7 66-5 72:9 84-7 106-1 109-2 97-9 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 1-8 51-7 60-6 72-0 97-1 105-2 92+4 
BBTAIGUTOS fy colc.s sams eloeie Me piavdtels 0-9 98-0 98-2 111-7 128-1 120-6 112-1 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 86-8 90-6 101-9 116-6 100-0 103-5 
Musical instruments................. 0-2 66:7 66-4 83-1 102-8 121-7 109-6 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-3 109-4 116-5 118-7 122-7 116-2 109-7 
Pulp and paper dacs Se etmecee 6-0 94-0 96-9 106-1 114-1 110-5 107-3 
Pulp and paper... 2-6 83-1 86-6 99-4 110-2 108-1 108-4 
Paper products........... alte 0-8 99-4 99-5 107-8 116-6 112-5 110-0 
Printing and publishing............ 2-6 106-7 109-7 114-5 118-6 112-2 105-5 
Rubber products 20s. 222 5. dose ee 1:3 95-9 94-4 105-8 |, 136-3 145-6 120-8 
Textile products.................200- 8-4 94-6 96-2 101-7 107-4 107-9 106-8 
hread, yarn and cloth........... 3-0 94-9 95°3 99-2 105-5 109-0 112-0 
Cotton yarn and cloth...... Sioa 1:5 74-1 75-1 85-1 96-2 104-2 106°6 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 0-6 99-1 99-1 90-3 99-8 110-0 99-7 
Silk and silk goods............... 0-5 273-8 281-4 249-2 T6228) | acctant ary [le <insinemiei bois eeteetee 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1:7 106-6 105-7 111-3 117-1 108-5 103-4 
Garments and personal furnishings. 2-8 92-8 95-4 104-2 104-5 107-8 103-9 
Other textile products...........-. 0-9 80-8 86:8 87-3 104-6 105-2 105-4 
Plant products (n.€.8.)..........000: 1-6 114-6 111-6 127-1 130-0 120-1 1116 
CIO oSainie'd te dass Foie ceye sees’ 0-9 102-9 102-7 116-8 TAG 0 a Ne niose,m select [nace aaicia oct Rese earns 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 132-3 124-4 143-0 TAZ AT Parterscontetesti fer is te seaaeeeee tet. 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 2-6 98-3 97-7 144-4 186-3 161-5 117-4 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-9 112-8 113-9 118-8 122-3 111-6 105-8 
Clay, glass and stone produets....... 1-1 96-8 106-0 122-9 133-8 118-4 108-1 
ROCEEIC CUITONG <ociiseigs ciaGeinsiee se s.s.s1e 1-7 129-8 132-4 130-6 132-1 128-1 113-7 
Electrical apparatus................- 1-6 132-6 134-5 155-6 164-1 130-0 112-0 
Tron and steel products.............. 9-5 68-8 71-6 97-0 117-1 115-5 99-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 0-9 67-6 77°8 100-4 129-0 126-7 103-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-0 84-3 93-1 114-1 133-2 125-2 110-9 
Agricultural implements.. P 0-2 22-9 23-9 36-0 96-8 103-4 96-1 
Land vehicles.............. " 3-9 61:6 62-8 98-3 106-2 109-1 93-1 
Automobiles and parts eats els 0-8 61-2 59-6 89-1 115-2 132:3 87-4 
Steal shipbuilding ed repairing... 6-3 71-2 66°9 109-7 133-7 103-0 88-7 
Heating appliances..............+: 0-5 100-4 105-2 123-4 139-4 124-9 110-7 
Tron and steel fabrication Bees 0-6 93-4 99-6 142-3 185-2 150-2 121-1 
hine shop pro- 
ae 0 ee ES eaanas ae ae 0-4 76-3 78°2 100-4 115-4 120-4 92-6 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-7 86-8 87-8 98-2 114-6 117-6 104-8 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-6 98-7 101:8 130-6 135-7 123-6 110-2 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-3 123-2 124-6 135-6 149-4 133-7 105-0 
BTISCOMANCOUS see nics cele visieeis'ee atgew 0:5 105-8 103-2 113-2 113-7 111-9 100-1 
OCCU oi eeriatclsiccivisia v's basldsloicbiactes seceie's 1:8 63-7 42-2 90-9 173-3 139-3 136-3 
Mining RR a NN 5-2 107-9 108-2 121-9 128-0 121-2 111-4 
Gaal eR Den he 8 2-8 98-9 98-1 110-5 | 112-0 } 110-6 | 105-8 
Matallig areas ts -cidiciiectesa€00 099s 1-7 137-1 138-3 148-5 152-7 135-0 | 121-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other than es an on 6 0-8 us 7 18 8 18 1 
PG. 1 ete nde. aciaalethe ats et OM aA ere: ; ; 
ee eee 0-5 104-3 107-5 130-7 132-5 124-5 108-5 
Telephones,.............+-+ 2-3 102-0 103-4 117-2 124-0 111-4 105-5 
Transportation............... 11-8 95-4 95-2 106-0 113-8 113-4 106-5 
Street railways and cartage... 2-6 120-6 120-4 126-0 131-7 121-5 106-5 
Steam railways.........-...+6- She's 7-5 89-6 90-3 99-9 108-4 112-6 105-3 
Shipping and stevedoring...........- 1-7 92-0 87-6 110-2 117-4 106-9 119-1 
Construction and maintenance.. 20-0 165-4 164-5 148-8 153-6 137-4 et 
Building......... pit eboe vis cisle lal sield’eistats 4-5 106-4 112-2 145:3 173-7 136-0 117- 
Highway A 12-2 334-0 314-8 242-3 214-8 166-2 193-4 
Bralbwary Ald, Ae. iohenees dae 3:3 77-7 87-7 109-2 106-0 127-4 101-2 
erICCR Rn eae casn ip 2-3 117-5 125-5 126-9 131-6 120-8 107-9 
Hoteis and restaurants....... ht 1-2 113-8 | 125-9 | 126-2 | 132-4 | 114-9 | 102-6 
Professional acess inrs kieistales eroiorose's isis ale 0-2 123-9 125-8 121-4 119-8 121-5 114-3 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 0-9 121-3 125-0 129-8 134-1 129-5 113-6 
PR he aes « o dicle's wivieldieisiersiae s'vte 9-4 122-8 120-8 129-2 130:7 121-3 111-9 
Sela nice lela. «\siela'o wivtetele Us ; ; ae ae te ie itech 
ee ai laren cna clerics seis =e 6-8 129-1 6 
Wholesale....... 2-6 108-6 108-8 119-3 121-8 113-8 109-9 
All industries. . Ree de Hence Selctelsinterae 100-0 103-0 103-9 112-9 124-6 118-9 108-8 





i i " try isof the 
1 *s ht’’ columa shows the proportion that the numberof employees in the indicated indus 
eal ee reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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29,523 persons on their staffs, or 683 more than 
in the preceding month. Manufacturing, on 
the whole, showed a slight reduction, while 
trade, transportation and highway construc- 
tion were more active. Employment was not 
so brisk as at the beginning of November of 
last year, although losses had then been re- 
ported. 
Index 
Table IT. 


numbers by cities are given in 


Manufacturing 


Further shrinkage of a seasonal character was 
noted in manufactures, chiefly in the iron and 
steel, lumber and food-canning industries, al- 
though there were also losses in pulp and 
paper, textile, leather, building material, elec- 
tric current, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal and non-metallic mineral works. On the 
other hand, beverage factories registered con- 
siderable advances, and there were also gains 
in rubber works. The 4,778 co-operating manu- 
facturers reported 438,353 operatives, as 
against 453,338 at the beginning of October. 
This decline involved rather fewer workers 
than that shown on November 1 last year, but 
the index was then many points higher. 


Animal Products—Edible—Dairies and fish 
canneries reported seasonal curtailment, while 
meat-packing plants afforded shghtly more em- 
ployment. Statistics were received from 206 
manufacturers, employing 17,766 persons, as 
compared with 18,138 in the preceding month. 
This contraction, which took place chiefly in 
Ontario and British Columbia, was smaller 
than that registered on the corresponding date 
last year, when the index number was, how- 
ever, a few points higher. 


Leather and Products—There was a falling- 
off in employment in this group on November 
1, chiefly in boot and shoe factories in Que- 
bec. The 234 firms furnishing data reported 
17,834 workers, as against 18,499 on October 1. 
Activity was greater than on the same date 
in 1930, when a rather larger decline had been 
noted. 


Lumber and Products —Further contractions, 
involving a smaller number of emplayees than 
i the autumn last year, were indicated in the 
lumber group, in which employment was, how- 
ever, in less volume than jn November, 1930. 
The losses on the date under review took place 
chiefly in rough and dressed lumber mills, but 
vehicle and other plants were also slacker. A 
combined working force of 34,750 persons was 
reported by the 768 co-operating manufactur- 
ers, aS compared with 38,108 at the beginning 
of October. There were important decreases 
in all provinces, 


Musical Instruments —Practically no change 
in staffs was indicated in musical instrument 
factories, 34 of which reported 1,917 workers. 
Employment was in smaller volume than at 
the beginning of November, 1930, when the 
tendency was also upward, but the increase 
was greater. 


Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and vege- 
table canneries made large seasonal reductions 
in their payrolls, while chocolate and confec- 
tionery factories showed an advance. The 
forces of the 406 reporting firms aggregated 
31,145 persons, or 2,220 fewer than in their 
last return. Employment declined in Ontario 
and British Columbia; in Quebec very little 


general change took place, while elsewhere 


improvement was indicated. This curtailment 
did not involve nearly so many workers as 
that registered.on the corresponding date in 
1930, but the index number was then higher 
than on the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a large 
decrease in the staffs reported by employers 
in this group, 554 of whom had 56,646 workers 
on their payrolls, as compared with 58,279 at 
the beginning of October. Important reduc- 
tions were recorded in pulp and paper mills 
and in printing and publishing houses. The 
tendency was unfavourable in all provinces 
except Quebec, the greatest losses taking place 
in Ontario. Large contractions had been in- 
dicated at the beginning of November a year 
ago, but the index was then higher. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed a slight increase on November 
1; data were compiled from 42 firms with 
12,228 employees, as against 12,035 in their 
last report. This increase took place in Que- 
bee and Ontario. Employment was at a lower 
level than on November 1, 1930, when a reduc- 
tion had been indicated. 


Textile Products—Thread factories reported 
heightened activity, but the producticn of 
cotton and silk goods, garments and personal 
furnishings and headwear showed a falling-off; 
800 textile manufacturers reduced their pay- 
rolls from 80,622 on October 1, to 79,170 on 
the date under review. The decreases were 
recorded largely in Quebec. A gain had been 
noted at the beginning of November last year, 
when the index was higher than ion the date 
under review, 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 
was a considerable gain in employment in 
beverage factories, but other groups in these 
industries showed little general change, accord- 
ing to the 144 establishments furnishing statis- 
tics, which employed 14,646 persons, as com- 
pared with 14,240 on October 1. Most of the 
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advance oecurred in Ontario. Practically no 
change had been indicated on the correspond- 
ing date last year, but employment was then 
in greater volume. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Contrac- 
tions were recorded in this group, in which 
statements were furnished by 1388 plants em- 
ploying 8,199 persons, or 148 fewer than in 
their last report. Activity was less than in 
the autumn of 1930, when an increase had been 
reported. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Seasonal 
curtailment was indicated in building material 
plants, chiefly in Quebec, Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces; employment generally was 
at a lower level than on November 1, 1980. 
The forces of the 180 employers from whom 
information was received declined by 987 
persons to 10,315 at the beginning of No- 
vember. 


Electric Current—Employment in tthe pro- 
duction of electric current showed a con- 
fraction, 284 workers being released from the 
forces of the 94 co-operaiting manufacturers, 
who employed 15,862 persons. Similar de- 
clines had been indicated in this industry on 
November 1 last year, when the index was 
fractionally: higher. 

Electrical Appliances—Curtailment was re- 
powted in electrical apparatus works, 82 of 
which had 14,748 employees, or 196 fewer than 
in their last report. This falling-off was less 
than that noted on tthe same date last year, 
but employment was then in greater volume. 


Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged, automobile and machinery divi- 
sions of the iron and steel group registered 
greatly reduced employment, while there were 
smaller losses in the heating appliance, struc- 
tural iron and steel, boiler, engine and tank 
and foundry and machine shop groups. State- 
ments were received from 737 manufacturers 
whose payrolls aggregated 89,334 persons, as 
compared with 92,992 in the preceding month. 
Employment declined in all except the Prairie 
Provinces, the losses in Ontario being most 
noteworthy. The curtailment indicated at the 
beginning of November last year was not as 
pronounced, but employment then was de- 
cidedly more active than on the date under 
review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Data tabu- 
lated from 122 firms in the non-ferrous metal 
group showed that they employed 15,231 
workers, or 437 less than on October 1. 
Losses were registered in smelters and refin- 
eries and in lead, tin, zinc and copper works. 
Employment was slacker than on the same 
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date of 1930, when smaller losses in personnel 
had been reported. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products—There was 
a decline in employment in non-metallic 
mineral product factories, 98 of which released 
148 persons, bringing their staffs to 12,152 at 
the beginning of November. Establishments 
in Ontario reported most of the reduction. 
The index was lower than on November 1, 
1930, although the curtailment had then in- 
volved a larger number of persons. 


Logging 

Statistics were tabulated from 223 firms 
employing 17,293 men, or 5,887 more than in 
the preceding month. This advance was rather 
greater than that reported on November 1, 
1930, but employment then was more active 
than on the date under review, when it was, 
in. fact, at a lower level than at the beginning 
of November in any other year on record. 
The greatest increases on the date under re- 
view occurred in the Maritime Provinces. 


Mining 

Coal-mining afforded slightly more employ- 
ment, while other non-metallic mineral and 
metallic ore mines were slacker. Statements 
were compiled from 224 mine operators, with 
48,404 employees, or 153 fewer than in their 
last report. Of the total employees recorded 
on the date under review, 26,223 belonged 
in the coal-mining, 16,032 in the metallic ore 
and 6,149 in the non-metallic mineral group. 
Large additions to staffs had been indicated 
on November 1, 1930, and the index then was 
above its level at the time of writing. 


Communications 


Telephones and telegraphs showed a sea- 
sonal decrease in employment; the companies 
and branches making returns had 26,560 work- 
ers on ‘their payrolls, a loss of 452 since 
October 1. Conditions were not so good as 
on November 1, 1980. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was 
practically no change in employment in local 
transportation, according to 163 firms whose 
staffs aggregated 24,661 at the beginning of 
November. Small losses in Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces were offset by similar gains 
in Ontario and British Columbia. Activity 
was less than on the corresponding date in 
1930, when the unfavourable movement was 
more marked. 
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Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 102 employers in the railway operation 
group, in which their payrolls decreased by 
528 persons to 70,367 on November 1. De- 
clines were recorded in the Eastern Provinces, 
Quebec and Ontario, but the Western Prov- 
inces reported heightened activity. Employ- 
ment was not so brisk as in the autumn of 
1930, although much more pronounced con- 
tractions had then been indicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring —Improvement 
was noted in water transportation, 86 com- 
panies employing 15,928 workers, as com- 
pared with 15,142 in the preceding month. 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia re- 
ported greater employment, while there were 
losses in the Maritime Provinces. Curtail- 
ment was shown on November 1 last year, but 
the situation was then more favourable. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—There was an important decrease 
in building, 2,347 persons being let out from 
the forces of the 712 co-operating contractors, 
who had 42,197 employees, a number con- 
siderably less than that reported by the firms 
making returns at the beginning of November, 
1930; the losses then indicated had, however, 
exceeded those noted ion the date under 
review. The largest declines took place in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 


Highways—wW ork on highways and streets 
increased considerably, owing to the unem- 
ployment relief works undertaken in most of 
the provinces. Curtailment in this group is 
usually indicated during the autumn; the 
index at the beginning of November was 
higher than in any previous year for which 
data are available. Statements were tabulated 
from 364 employers, whose staffs, standing at 
114,722, were larger by 7,602 persons than on 
October 1. All provinces except Quebec 
shared in the upward movement. 


Railways—Further curtailment of railway 
construction work was recorded, especially in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. The forces 


of the 43 companies and divisional superin- 
tendents furnishings returns declined from 
34,386 persons on October 1, to 30,561 at the 
beginning of November. This shrinkage 
exceeded that registered on the corresponding 
date in 1930, when the level of employment. 
was considerably higher. 


Services 


There were continued decreases in the 
personnel of hotels and restaurants, as the 
tourist and vacation season closed while 
activity in laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments also declined; 283 firms in the 
service division employed 21,782 persons, as 
against 23,275 at the beginning of October. 
The index was lower than on November 1, 
1931, although greater contractions had then 
been indicated. 


Trade 


The trend of employment in trade con- 
tinued upward, 1,311 workers being added to 
the forces of the 836 retail and wholesale 
establishments furnishing returns, whose staffs 
aggregated 87,696. The advance took place in 
the former division. The index, standing at 
122-8, was some six points lower than on 
November 1, 1930; it was also below the 1929 
level, but was higher than in earlier years of 
the record. Further pronounced gains in 
employment may be expected during the next 
few weeks, in preparation for the Christmas 
and holiday trade. The increases recorded on 
the corresponding date last year gave employ- 
ment to a smaller number of workers. 


Tables 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by ithe firms making returns on the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of October, 1931 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are occupied in work other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month 


with consequent variation in the membership: 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such. 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 

A slight change only in the labour volume 
afforded members of local trade unions. was. 
indicated at the close of October from the 
previous month, the percentage of unemploy-~ 
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ment standing at 18-3 in contrast with 18-1 
per cent in September. The October percent- 
age was based on the returns received from an 
aggregate of 1,864 labour organizations, whose 
membership numbered 192,603 persons. Rail- 
way car shops, a number of which closed 
during September, throwing many workers 
out of employment, remained idle or prac- 
tically so throughout October, and were again 
an important factor in the unfavourable em- 
ployment movement for the country as a 
whole. Unions in Quebec showed the most 
extensive employment losses due to these 
shut-downs, the Angus Shops in Montreal con- 
tinuing closed throughout the month. In Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia also the trend of employment 
was slightly downward, while Manitoba, New 


the employment losses sustained in September 
due to car shop closings continuing through- 
out October, and at the end of the month 
there was an unemployment increase of 2-1 
per cent over September. Conditions in To- 
ronto also continued quiet, employment re- 
cessions of 2°3 per cent being shown from 
September, and in Regina and Edmonton a 
less favourable situation was indicated during 
October, On the other hand, Saint John 
unions reported an increase in activity of 
over 4 per cent during October, and the 
gain recorded from Halifax was 2-5 per cent, 
while in Winnipeg the expansion noted was 
fractional only. Distinctly unfavourable con- 
ditions were reported by Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina, and Vancouver unions as 
compared with October a year ago, and in 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Brunswick and Ontario unions indicated some 
improvement in the employment volume avail- 
able. The changes throughout, however, were 
slight. The percentages of unemployment in 
all provinces exceeded those recorded in Octo- 
ber, 1930, when 10-8 per cent of idleness was 
recorded in the country as a whole, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, and British Co- 
lumbia unions all showing appreciable in- 
creases in slackness which were rather gener- 
ally distributed throughout the various trades 
and industries. 

Unemployment in the largest city in each 
province, with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island, is tabulated separately each month. 
Vancouver unions at the close of October re- 
ported the largest percentage of idleness of 
these cities used for comparison, which was 
1:6 per cent in excess of that recorded in Sep- 
tember. Montreal unions were next in line, 


Edmonton and Halifax also noteworthy cur- 
tailment of employment was evident. In 
Saint John, however, employment was in 
greater prevalence than in October a year ago. 

Accompanying this article is a chart which 
shows the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1925, to date. The curve dur- 
ing October was a continuation of the up- 
ward course shown in the previous month, 
though the projection was slight. The level 
reached by the curve at the close of the month 
was, however, substantially higher than in Oc- 
tober last year, indicating that unemployment 
was in much greater volume during the month 
reviewed. 

The manufacturing industries, with 505 
unions reporting 558,863 members in October, 
indicated that 21:0 per cent of the members 
were idle on the last of the month, contrasted 
with 20-0 per cent in September. The iron 
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and steel trades remained quiet as in the 
previous month, principally due to the cessa- 
tion of employment in railway car shops, the 
losses sustained by these workers involving 
the greatest number of members. Employ- 
ment for textile and wood workers, bakers and 
confectioners and cigarmakers was also re- 
tarded, and recessions of less than 1 per cent 
were apparent among printing tradesmen. A 
much higher level of activity, however, was 
recorded by pulp and paper makers than in 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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September, and somewhat better conditions 
prevailed for glass, hat and cap, fur, leather, 
garment, and unclassified workers and metal 
polishers. Compared with the situation in the 
manufacturing industries during October, 1930, 
when 10-7 per cent of the members reported 
were without employment, iron and _ steel 
workers registered the most extensive reduc- 
tions in activity during the month surveyed, 
and in the printing trades also fair-sized re- 
cessions occurred. Contractions of lesser mag- 
nitude, though noteworthy, were reflected by 
garment, textile, and wood workers, and the 
situation also declined for metal polishers, 
glass and fur workers, paper makers, bakers 
and confectioners, and cigar makers. Unelassi- 
fied workers, however, were afforded a much 
greater volume of employment than in Octo- 
ber last year, and considerable improvement 
in conditions was shown by hat, cap and 
leather workers. 

Stationary employment conditions prevailed 
in the mining industry as a whole, during both 
September and October, the percentage of 
idleness standing at 6°2 in each month. Fluc- 
tuations, however, occurred in the various 
provinces, Nova Seoctia and British Columbia 
miners showing nominal curtailment of activ- 
ity from September, which was counteracted 
by improvement in the Alberta mines. Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia unions 
all combined to effect an unfavourable em- 
ployment balance for the mining group in 
Canada as compared with Octcber last year 
when 1-9 per cent of the members reported 
were idle, Alberta unions showing a decided 
falling off in employment during the month 
reviewed, with moderate curtailment in Nova 
Scotia, while in British Columbia a small em- 
plyment percentage was recorded, in contrast 
with a fully engaged situation in October, 1980. 
Besides the members entirely out of work in 
the coal mining industry a considerable num- 
ber were reported on short time, 

The building and construction trades during 
October continued slack, with a slight increase 
in idleness over September, as was indicated 
by the reports received from 262 unions of 
building tradesmen embracing 25,931 members. 
Of these 12,898 were without work on the last 
day of the month, a percentage of 49-7 as 
compared with 47-5 per cent in September. 
All trades participated in this slightly down- 
ward employment movement from September, 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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granite and stone cutters showing the greatest 
percentage increase in slackness, with more 
moderate recessions occurring among carpen- 
ters and joiners, while employment for the 
remaining tradesmen eased off but slightly. 
Heavy contractions of activity were recorded 
in the building trades from October a year 
ago, the percentage of idleness for that month 
standing at 31:5. Hod carriers and building 
labourers alone registered decided advances in 
employment over October last year, while ac- 
tivity for the remaining tradesmen declined 
sharply. 

Slightly better conditions prevailed for 
transportation workers during October than 
in the previous month, the 782 unions from 
which returns were tabulated with 66,506 mem- 
bers, showing 10:9 per cent of idleness con- 
trasted with 12:0 per cent in September. 
Steam railway employees, whose returns in- 
cluded over 81 per cent of the entire group 
membership reporting, navigation workers, 
and teamsters and chauffeurs, all shared in 
this slight employment advance, while among 
street and electric railway employees the trend 
of activity was downward, though the change 
was nominal only. In the retrogressive em- 
ployment movement shown from October last 
year in the transportation industries, when 6°5 
per cent of unemployment was recorded, the 
recessions were chiefly confined to steam rail- 
way employees, though the level of activity 
was also very slightly reduced for navigation 
workers, street and electric railway employees, 
and teamsters and chauffeurs. 

Small employment advances were shown by 
retail clerks at the close of October, the 5 
unions from which returns were tabulated, 
with 1,246 members, showing 2-8 per cent of 
idleness in contrast with 3-6 per cent in Sep- 
tember. A slight drop in the volume of work 
afforded was manifest from October last year 
when only 1 per cent of the membership in- 
volved was reported idle. 

Among civic employees 2:2 per cent of the 
members registered were without work at the 
close of October, as contrasted with percent- 
ages of 0:3 in September and 0-2 in October, 
1930. The percentage for the month reviewed 
was based on the returns received by the De- 
partment of Labour from 74 associations of 
these workers with a membership total of 
7,840 persons. 
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Employment in the miscellaneous group of 
hadewremained at a low level during October, 
though some slight improvement was noted 
from September, the 134 unions from which 
reports were tabulated, with 6,262 members, 
indicating 19-5 per cent of their members idle 
compared with 20-2 per cent in September. A 
large factor in this favourable situation re- 
corded in October was the improvement shown 
by theatre and stage employees, though among 
stationary engineers and firemen the trend 
was also towards greater employment. On 
the other hand, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, barbers and unclassified workers re- 
ported minor contractions of activity. Heavy 
increases in unemployment among stationary 
engineers and firemen were chiefly responsible 
for the adverse employment movement shown 
in the miscellaneous group of trades from Oc- 
tober, 1930, when 13-3 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were idle, barbers also showing 
nominal curtailment of activity. Unclassified 
workers, on the contrary, reported substan- 
tially improved conditions, and the employ- 
ment tendency for theatre and stage employees 
was upward. Among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees the same percentage of idleness was 
reported in both months being compared. 

Operations for fishermen were largely re- 
stricted during October caused by the closing 
of the halibut season, the percentage of idle- 
ness standing at 15-6, contrasted with 6-0 per 
cent in September. In October last year a 
high level of activity was maintained, 2:3 per > 
cent of the members reported being without 
work. For the month under review returns 
were received from 4 associations of fishermen, 
embracing a membership of 1,280 persons. 

Lumber workers and loggers, with 5 unions 
including 824 members in October, reported 
an unemployment percentage of 34:1 at the 
close of the month, contrasted with percent- 
ages of 24:6 in September and 8-6 in Octo- 
ber, 1930. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1930, inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for October of each year from 1919 
to 1928, inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1929, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for October, 1931 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of October, 1931, showed 
increases in the average daily placements of 
29 per cent and nearly 79 per cent, respectively, 
when a comparison was made with the records 


of September, 1931, and with those of October, 
1930. This large gain, in each instance, was 
due to increased placements in the highways 
division of construction and maintenance, 
where a great amount of work was under- 
taken under the Unemployment and Farm 
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Relief Act, sponsored by the Dominion and 
provincial governments. Logging also showed 
a gain over September, but was almost en- 
tirely offset by a nearly corresponding decline 
in manufacturing. Farming also recorded a 
substantial decrease in placements. In other 
groups the adverse change was small. The 
only group, except construction and main- 
tenance, to show a gain in placements over 
those of October, 1930, was farming, where the 
increase registered was traceable to positions 
secured, particularly in the West, under the 
Farm Relief Act. Of the declines shown, that 
in services was the highest, followed by others 
of smaller proportions in logging, manufactur- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


of October, however, the levels attained were 
about 20 points above those recorded at the 
end of the corresponding period a year ago. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 68°4 during the first half and 64:6 during 
the second half of October, 1931, in contrast 
with the ratios of 50-5 and 45-1 during the 
corresponding periods of 1930. The ratios of 
placements to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 66°6 and 63-7 as 
compared with 48-8 and 48-7 during the cor- 
responding month of 1930. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during October, 1931, was 


EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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ing, trade and transportation. The total de- 
clines, however, only amounted to about 20 
per cent of the gain reported in construction 
and maintenance alone. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1929, as represented 
by the ratios of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be noted that the 
curve of vacancies and of placements in rela- 
tion to applications showed a marked upward 
trend during the first half of October, but each 
followed a downward course during the latter 
half of the month under review. At the close 
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2,108, as compared with 1,669 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 1,195 in October a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 3,174 in compari- 
son with 3,259 in September, 1931, and with 
2,519 during October last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Oc- 
tober, 1931, was 2,067, of which 1,057 were in 
regular employment and 1,010 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with the 
total daily average of 1,604 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in October a year ago 
averaged 1,157 daily, consisting of 524 place- 
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ments in regular and 633 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of October, 1931, the of- 
fices of the Service referred 57,490 persons to 
employment and effected a total of 55,789 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 28,524, of which 25,096 
were of men and 3,428 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 27,265. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 49,158 for men and 7,743 for women, a 
total of 56,901, while applications for work 
numbered 85,685, of which 72,423 were from 
men and 13,262 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1921, to date:— 





Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
297,827 95, 695 393,522 
347,165 115,387 462,552 
247,425 118,707 366, 132 
306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
300, 226 109,929 410,155 
302, 723 112,046 414,769 
334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
260, 747 137,620 398,367 
187,872 180, 807 368,679 
143.974 248, 461 892, 485 





Nova Scotia 


During the month of October, positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 35 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month and over 45 per cent in 
excess lf the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were over 39 per cent more 
than in September and 48 per cent above Oc- 
tober, 1930. The gain in placements over 
October iof last year was entirely due to high- 
way construction undertaken in relief of un- 
employment, and the increase in construction 
and maintenance more than offset the declines 
in services, transportation, trade and manu- 
facturing. The changes in other divisions 
were nominal only. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: construction and 
maintenance, 682; trade, 43; and services, 398, 
of which 286 were of household workers, Dur- 
ing the month 642 men and 74 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a gain of 193 per cent in the num- 
ber of positions offered through employment 
offices in New Brunswick during October, when 
compared with the preceding month and of 
124 per cent in comparison with the corre- 


sponding month last year. Placements also 
were 199 per cent higher than in September 
and 126 per cent higher than in October, 1930. 
As in Nova Scotia, this large increase in place- 
ments over October of last year was attribu- 
table to work provided on highway construc- 
tion in relief of unemployment, although the 
building division of construction and main- 
tenance also showed improvement. Services 
was the only group to show any appreciable 
loss. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 23; logging, 20; con- 
struction and maintenance, 1,049; and services, 
528, of which 374 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
617 of men and 73 of women. ; 


QUEBEC 


Orders listed at employment offices in the 
province of Quebec called for over 3 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month, 
but 6 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month last year. There was a gain 
of nearly 10 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with September, but a loss of nearly 6 
per cent in comparison with October, 1930. 
There was ia decided increase in placements in 
services in comparison with October of last 
year and gains were also recorded in manu- 
facturing and trade. These increases, how- 
ever, were more than offset by declines under 
construction and maintenance, logging and 
farming. The changes in other groups were 
nominal only. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 114; logging, 
364; construction and maintenance, 155; trade, 
62; and services, 914, of which 729 were of 
household workers. During the month 797 
men and 660 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during October, were over 50 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and over 
77 per cent in excess of the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a gain algo in 
placements of over 56 per cent when com- 
pared with September and of over 83 per cent 
in comparison with October, 1930. The sub- 
stantial gain in placements over October of last 
year was entirely due to work provided in re- 
lief of unemployment on highway comstruc- 
tion, as losses were recorded in all other 
groups. Of the declines, those in services, 
logging, and manufacturing were the largest, 
with | somewhat smaller reductions in trade, 
farming and transportation. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1931 
Vacancies Applicants Regular 
Regis- Placed Un- Lk 
Offices Reported] Unfilled | tered | Referred |\~~————————__|_ placed same 
during | atendof| during to at end of | period 
period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1930 
NOVA SCOUR Le. cis aatgaactas es es 190 L 
Reisen ee fer ee Be Ta, 1334 7o| aso| Vaio| “sp | der | 009 “3 
. = Glasrow strech ss alte nse seit See 127 13 132 172 42 79 188 39 
Ri ee srs ois Bick teiet 729 0 714 729 622 107 157 63 
w Brunswick..................... a5 ee : rhe 1, 643 690 953 841 136 
tae 485 18 467 252 30 
833 3 837 833 631 202 107 39 
328 3 367 325 41 284 482 67 
Ane % S58 naats es 179 3,807 1,552 
: 0 25 23 
234 0 454 234 233 1 94 388 
522 45 3,837 562 396 75 2,960 464 
ate ee iL aa Z. ve 490 84 448 358 
67 2 0 52 
157 0 551 163 160 4 171 151 
102 8 258 233 87 13 109 116 
ete J Ae See site Rs toe apis, «1 Se EG 28, 487 283 39, 283 28, 764 9,839 18,126 45, 685 6,036 
Belleville... csaje.-tareeos cme. te oor 105 0 128 105 52 53 663 40 
IBEaniordeen: ome. Jeane e donee ote 1,637 0 1,998 1,631 335 1,296 2,787 74 
Chathamicea acces th ssc. vaeiges 279 5 22 281 116 165 102 
Cobalt... 122 0 171 150 135 15 70 100 
Moriiltiandessee brio eee oto see 266 0 330 266 121 145 BGG" ecco 
Fort William.. 629 7 616 624 609 15 213 61 
uelph Peo anc unars hacks es sp =F 438 18 446 447 34 407 904 47 
FESIRSILGA SER see Paes. baw Steere 889 10 1,396 928 443 413 5,800 190 
Kingston. 1,336 11 1,510 1,337 269 1,070 1,858 245. 
Kitchener 1,042 1 1,405 1,053 203 845 1,037 120 
London OR ess aeteetete a AON sibs asp 1, 453 24 1,528 1,471 289 1,139 2,348 199 
NTRS OT ART ATIS Nees int. cieieicie sins clair cris 124 3 253 123 77 44 584 68 
INCHES Ges c:citetee tas armies Smreiattiaye ioe 517 0 439 525 488 35 1,473 181 
Daringy tr teere . Sanid.fotietes:oh, cc eiine 1,296 0 1,448 1, 289 158 1,131 631 70 
SOC yee ste Corot Sa teeiectd etary 1,031 49 1,911 1,108 635 294 3,440 645 
PPOURIITOK Ose eee re enn «tide =o tiicincen 678 1 795 679 627 52 54 228 
Peterborough 109 7 189 124 60 47 294 125 
Port Arthur... 1,014 0 492 999 977 22 8,331 389 
St. Catharines 169 10 282 154 78 76 2,129 102 
St. Thomas...........-++++-+- 346 4 288 341 62 279 556 87 
SUED Ale Bes we richie facts aisle iota eam 322 0 338 322 105 QT 654 56 
Sault Ste. Marie 366 1 722 384 284 70 101 23 
iratinr dtd. tities dssisls bal <i ciel 161 0 200 161 93 68 905 18 
peavey Seeisiste Boa sexta eek oi ad i Bs os oe 14 1,329 316 
RATRETINYS «S205», Gelele seis. «0, ofole ars diele's °C 3 29, 25 40 391 174 
WOLOUtO: « jesise'en'eis 2 - + Suejeie + “feels ovate 12,699 124 20,348 12, Be 2,433 9,954 8,839 2,157 
Bey STN Go stooye as ose eawis| fetacoheisiamsiega.ecer = 5 8 17 532 220 4,125 219 
MAGICODR, Jrccde ctl sorters Bele taled vse 4,532 12 9,309 4, 33 1, 405 3,127 16,559 1, 084 
Brandon Se oe onke rate oiats eel dais slattiedet sae, 368 5 402 363 90 273 1,144 114 
eee Pa POE reer ant ss G F = a 16 245 31 
‘or ae PLAIN IGN edeee «oslo ciciewiete ow 2 0 34 
EUnet Piet a or 4,093 7 8,641 4,153 1,264 2,838 15,170 905 
Saskatchewan eee eee tiie 2,958 76 yi ite! 1,436 1,444 5 be 1,235 
SLO VEMI eee cells dletadseials: efetsiolore: stsietels 179 0 16 1 42 132 157 34 
oe Ree tras eae ents Bs sy ae ao sn : ig SARE 
oose Jaw. Seeieie eimler ss 09 2 2: 60 46 1,190 29 
aoe siberee Ne p28 Be coast. 186 ‘ ae a8 - io Pe ee 
ince OTL cay eite a-  Aia2e cite re 212 1 1 131 6 0 
Regina.. Beate Aer eae rain aoa oS 606 20 693 602 415 187 1,763 306 
Saskatoon. me ee Se Pte xe «otha sani 360 0 624 357 233 124 1,225 276 
Byiicnrrentseess toot tase ca cele cee * 148 4 193 139 79 60 361 31 
Wey DHTH. es. calor Diora « aaalede lores 393 0 396 386 44 342 169 44 
Norktoniess sce satacrtte _ 132 0 210 133 65 68 22 59 
AICP LM ec aesits det) yo bilan : 6, 734 8 10,171 6,511 4,232 25270 10,714 2,714 
Gilgaryauck teen fee ouiaet ay 2,132 2 4,391 2,030 1,917 121 5,779 629 
Byram neler sso a. « aaisistel\o stale « sNelp hoe 513 1 747 500 362 138 463 209 
dmontonls. acess sess nae 3,161 5 3,650 3,052 1,673 1,369 8,605 1,565 
TSE DTI LO ls Ps see kt plats seisle Shima nays 397 0 a on re ae or 1 
Wicdiametlatescce ser eects ce reclaim 531 0 49 0 4 
British Columbia.................-++: 9, 654 3i 13,961 9,568 8, 749 706 9,463 1,141 
GLAM DEOON, ees o aicrsteisloterayey staheisis siesess 752 0 4 we ae q i ine 
TLATAIOODS els ae OS ois Bae eto osato olatel> 854 0 9 
Eolor ia, Se aaa sieiagegs 46 0 123 46 38 8 31 58 
WEAEGATIT SS. det cacies ote sae es aleisies 2,020 0 ee 2,014 i, ae ui iS a 
ING ISON. prt araistele blato in eta lelolaselainleGimaleie 730 0 68 4 
New Westminster.......-...+--++-+: 127 0 259 127 77 50 417 29. 
IPAnGICtOM anes siete ee telnet cleteniate|s 696 ee os oe : eT fe 
Prince George.......060 cece ceeseees 744 ‘ 
Prines Rupert cer rene ateteiote oes anes 244 8 156 236 221 15 478 14 
Rowelstokce.ga..s eltsss sles aisles «| dail 190 4 211 188 179 9 16 2 
WanCOUVOls anne cuss ca Pertsco a ta eie 2,185 12 6,003 2,092 1712) 270 5,261 573 
ViGERON GI eeke dette de cle ceeieeesescle 248 0 367 269 269 0 55 30 
Victoria... ap cetas sesh: 818 0 1,073 818 615 203 1,757 146 
All Offices.............. ce 56,901 545 85, 685 57,490 28,524 27,265 93,855 *14,128 
Men....... .| 49,158 169 72,423 48, 689 25,096 23,557 83,915 10, 288 
WOT OF cay sass reals ores teach ‘ 7,743 376 13,262 8,801 3,428 3,708 9,940 3,840 


* 63 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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627; logging, 249; farming, 586; transportation, 
112; construction and maintenance, 22,176; 
trade, 317; and services, 3,844, of which 2,293 
were of household workers. There were 8,386 
men and 1,453 women placed in regular em- 
ployment, 

MANITOBA 


The number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Manitoba during Octo- 
ber was over 27 per cent higher than in the 
preceding month and nearly 56 per cent above 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were 29 per cent higher than in Sep- 
tember and nearly 58 per cent above October, 
1930. There was a large increase in place- 
ments over October of last year in construc- 
tion and maintenance, due to relief work pro- 
vided on highway construction. This gain, 
however, was partly offset by declines in all 
ether groups except farming, where a small 
improvement was recorded. The only decline 
of importance was in services. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
39; farming, 622; construction and mainten- 
ance, 2,487; trade, 107; and services, 1,244, of 
which 1,080 were of household workers, There 
were 1,018 men and 387 women placed in regu- 
lar employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during October, were 25 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and nearly 
3 per cent below the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a decline also in place- 
ments of nearly 22 per cent when compared 
with September and of nearly 4 per cent in 
comparison with October, 1930. Fewer place- 
ments were made in services, trade, transpor- 
tation and manufacturing than during October 
last year, but these losses were offset, in part, 
by gains in construction and maintenance and 
farming. The changes in other groups were 
nominal only. Plaeements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing, 25; farming, 
725; mining, 34; transportation, 34; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 1,183; trade, 55; and 
services, 821, of which 508 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was secured 


for 1,117 men and 319 women during the 
month, 


ALBERTA 


Alberta orders during October called for 
nearly 18 per cent more workers than those 
received during the preceding month and near- 
ly 66 per cent more than during the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Placements were 
nearly 13 per cent higher than in September 


and over 60 per cent. in excess of October, 1930. 
The gain in placements over October last year 
was due to relief work on road construction, 
although farm placements were also consider- 
ably higher and a small gain was reported in 
logging. ‘Of the declines in all other groups, 
those in services and manufacturing were 
largest, but were not of sufficient importance 
to offset to any appreciable degree the gains 
mentioned above. Industrial groups in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 27; logging, 
102; farming, 2,223; mining, 264; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 3,192; and services, 631, 
of which 420 were of household workers. There 
were 3,963 men and 269 women placed in regu- 
lar employment. 


BritTisH COLUMBIA 


There was a gain of over 49 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in British Columbia during Octo- 
ber, when compared with the preceding month 
and of over 243 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments also were nearly 49 per cent higher than 
in September and nearly 239 per cent above 
October, 1980. The substantial gain in place- 
ments over October of last year was due to 
work on highway construction provided in re- 
lief of unemployment, as construction and 
maintenance was the only group to show any 
improvement. None of the declines, however, 
were large, the majority being in services, 
transportation, logging and farming. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 155; logging, 74; farming, 68; con- 
struction and maintenance, 8,446; and services, 
629, of which 395 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 8,556 men 
and 193 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of October, 1931, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 28,524 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 7,903 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the imme- 
diate locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 197 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 184 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 13 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile, with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who may desire to travel to 


distant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 
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The movement of labour from Ontario 
centres during October was entirely to points 
within the province and included the transfer 
of 94 workers. Of these, the Sudbury office 
was instrumental in the transportation of 9 
highway construction cooks and 2 clerks to 
Port Arthur, and of 5 bushmen, 2 mine labour- 
ers, 3 cookees, one clerk, one teamster and one 
mill watchman to employment within the 
Sudbury zone. From North Bay 6 general 
labourers and 10 loggers were carried at the 
special rate to Cobalt and 11 bushmen to 
Timmins, which zone also received 20 bush- 
men from Cobalt and one bushman from 
Fort William. The Fort William office in ad- 
dition shipped one rigger and one carpenter 
within its own zone. The balance of this 
movement was from Port Arthur, 16 bushmen 


and 4 carpenters travelling to points within 


the territory covered by this city office. 

The Manitoba offices issued 36 certificates for 
reduced transportation during October, 25 of 
which were granted to persons going to pro- 
vincial points and 11 to other provinces. The 
Winnipeg office was responsible for the trans- 
fers provincially of 2 farm housekeepers and 
2 hotel waitresses to Brandon, one cook, 2 
waitresses, and one farm domestic to Dauphin, 
and of 14 farm hands and 2 highway construc- 
tion labourers to centres within the Winnipeg 
zone. To a point within its own zone Dau- 
phin despatched one domestic. Of the per- 
sons proceeding outside the province, 3 farm 
hands, one housekeeper and one hotel cook 
were carried to Port Arthur, and 5 farm hands 
and one farm housekeeper to various rural 
centres in Saskatchewan, all travelling on cer- 
tificates issued at Winnipeg. 
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From Saskatchewan centres the labour 
movement during October was provincial only 
and comprised the transfer of 4 persons. Of 
these the Saskatoon office despatched one 
highway construction foreman and one farm 
housekeeper, and Regina one teacher and one 
construction labourer to employment within 
their respective zones. 

Transfers from Alberta centres during Octo- 
ber were 43 in number, 41 provincial and 2 
interprovincial. The latter were of a farm 
hand and a farm domestic who travelled from 
Edmonton to the Saskatoon zone. The pro- 
vincial movement was entirely from Edmon- 
ton, from which centre 2 farm hands were 
conveyed to Drumheller and 20 farm hands, 
11 railway construction bridgemen, 2 highway 
construction labourers, one survey man, one 
cookee, one miner, one cook, one farm house- 
hold worker and one waitress to situations 
within the Edmonton zone. 

At British Columbia offices 20 persons se- 
cured certificates for reduced transportation 
during October, all to provincial points. Of 
these 12 were labourers travelling to centres 
in the Penticton zone on certificates issued at 
Nelson. The Penticton zone, in addition, was 
the destination of 2 bakers and one hotel 
waitress transferred from Vancouver. Receiv- 
ing certificates also at Vancouver, 4 carpenters 
and one hotel worker proceeded to situations 
within the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 197 workers who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during October 89 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 55 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 47 by the Timiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway, 4 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway and 2 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During October, 1931 


The estimated value of the building author- 
ized by 61 cities during October was $8,713,402; 
this was a decrease of $1,609,012, or 15:6 per 
cent, as compared with the September total 
of $10,322,414, and of $4,043,000, or 31-7 per 
cent, as compared with the aggregate of $12,- 
756,402 for October, 1930. The cumulative 
total fer the elapsed ten months of 1931 ($95,- 
611,669) was also lower than the average for 
the same period in the eleven years, 1920-1930; 
in connection with these data, however, it 
should be noted that there has also been a 
very decided decline in the wholesale costs of 
building materials, the Bureau’s index having 
fallen from 154-4 per cent of the 1926 base in 
the first ten months of 1920 to 83-0 per cent 
in the months January-October of the present 
year, a decline of 46 per cent. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 900 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $4,500,000, and about 3,000 permits for 
other buildings valued at almost $3,800,000. 
In addition, Brantford, Saskatoon and Prince 
Rupert reported the authorization of under- 
takings classed as engineering projects valued 
at $32,246, $300,000 and $100,000, respectively. 
During September, authority was granted for 
the erection of about 800 dwellings and 2,000 
other buildings, estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $3,200,000 and $5,900,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan recorded in- 
creases of 49:0 per cent and 479-8 per cent, 
respectively, in the value of authorized build- 
ing as compared with September, 1931. The 
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greatest decrease in this comparison was that 
of $908,816 or 20-2 per cent in Quebec. 

In the comparison with October, 1930, there 
were gains of 184-2 per cent and 40-1 per cent 
in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, respective- 

ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS 


INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 61 CITIES 

























Cities October, | November,| October, 
1931 1931 1930 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward ?d— 
Charvlousetowwmens | sees ecard. raeehe catered 2,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 267,010 179,207 93, 942 
PELAliiaxeee once: 257,798 172,512 80,342 
New Glasgow...... 6, 700 1,275 5,090 
eSyidueyiecsuacte seis 2,512 5,420 8,510 
New Brunswick..... 64, 853 841,469 168, 663 
Fredericton......... 17, 000 15,890 Nil 
BMonetontns seen 12,920 81,900 124,975 
‘SaintwWohnmienscssee 34, 933 743, 679 43, 688 
Quebee: cnt. ote. 8,585, 585 4,494,401 5, 782,398 
*Montreal—* Maison- 
MOUVGLRE veto ceisles 8,129,122 | 3,374,719 5, 238, 888 
SQUEDECS.i cence cen. 365, 093 1,053, 702 297,815 
Shawinigan Falls... 1,540 3,675 10, 000 
*Sherbrooke 24,100 52,100 
*Three Rivers 16, 755 19,695 
*Westmount...... 21,450 
Ontario.......... 3,601,595 
Belleville....... 8, 650 
*Brantiord...... ex 29,048 
Chatham..e....6e, 925 
*Port Williana 21,850 
(Galtient coeur ato 77,625 
*Guelpbinees Aeiiens 19,135 
eEamarlton arene. 226,600 
EISines tomer 30,399 
“Kitchener. cee 40,535 
“ondonses eee ; ‘ 122,520 
Niagara Falls 29, 045 1,420 
shawa.... 1,030 16,585 
“Ottawa..... 160, 640 74,015 
Owen Sound........ 5,000 6,450 
*Peterborough....... 31,850 8,555 
“Port, Arthur... . 80, 236 79,870 
Pocratlord ean. 14,810 31,915 
*St. Catharines. ..... 69, 285 35,950 
*St. Thomas.....,.. 4,750 2,205 
Sarmiane see nae 15,404 13,308 51,739 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 10, 517 21,380 57,074 
SOLONUO Sse. aoe 1,595,827 | 2,179,430 2,061, 078 
York and East 
Tork Townships. 337, 187 483, 030 605, 629 
Wiellands jae.c.cnisen 12,349 48,582 28,375 
mVVinds onsen pee 22,067 4,370 30,180 
Kast Windsor..... 590 750 12,900 
Riverside........ 450 1,200 11,125 
Sandwich......... 875 625 34,750 
Walkerville....... 43,000 5,000 33, 000 
Woodstock......... 6,691 9,768 20, 660 
Manitoba............ 199, 582 204, 752 464,300 
eBrandoneaa- ae te 2,162 7,152 9,200 
St. Boniface........ 8,020 5, 200 14,250 
*Winnipeg........... 189, 400 192,400 440,850 
‘Saskatchewan....... 886,510 152,920 632,755 
*Moose Jaw.......... 125 18,900 400,275 
ROI hs ercakasn 519,210 39,525 124,090 
“Saskatoon.......... 367,175 94,495 108,390 
Alberta............... 269, 403 332, 888 415,517 
#Caleary oc cla cg sn. 154, 165 141, 184 256, 933 
*Edmonton.......... 90,710 99,970 102,035 
Lethbridge...., 21,928 90,144 54,554 
Medicine Hat 2,600 1,590 1,995 
British Columbia... . 500,521 515, 182 829, 647 
Kamloops.......... 9, 255 6,745 9,345 
Nanaimo........... 200 2,375 8,790 
“New Westminster. . 23,796 24,480 28, 850 
Prince Rupert...... 103, 885 3,290 7,654 
*Vancouver.......... 323, 875 449 335 690,595 
North Vancouver 6,090 72 9,210 
eViecoria ccm. es 33, 420 28 232 75,308 
co eT 
Total—6l cities.....] 8,713,402 10,322,414 | 12,756,402 
*Total—s5 cities.....| 8,051,621 | 9, 496,307 | 11,631,465 





ly; the other provinces recorded declines, that 
of $2,196,813 or 38-0 per cent in Quebec being 
most pronounced. 

Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancou- 
ver showed decreases in comparison with both 
September, 1931, and October, 1930. Of the 
other centres, Halifax, New Glasgow, Frederic- 
ton, Sherbrooke, Fort William, Peterborough, 
Port Arthur, Walkerville, Regina, Saskatoon 
and Prince Rupert reported increases over Sep- 
tember, 1931, and October, 1930. 


Cumulative Record for First Ten Months, 
1931.—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
October and in the first ten months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 
100, The average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials in the first ten 
months of the years since 1920 are also given 
(average 1926—100). 


SS 
088«—@>$_0—=q»#o9MSaS 


Average 
Indexes of 
Indexes wholesale 
Value of Value of of value prices of 
permits permits | of permits | building 
issued in issued in issued in {materials in 
October first ten first ten first ten 
months months months 
(1920=100)} average 
(1926=100) 
$ $ 
8,713,402) 95,611,669 89-7 83-0 
12,756,402) 139,117,752 130-6 93-3 
18,073,378] 204,084,467 191-5 99-6 
21,558,085] 187,179,719 175-7 97-9 
18,848,019] 160,000,554 150-2 96-8 
14,738,402] 134,902,338 126-6 100-4 
11,312,644] 109,678,825 102-9 104-0 
13,089,588) 109,906,921 103-2 107-7 
9,999,187] 118,319,159 111-0 111-7 
1922 ees 10,737,525) 127,515,975 119-7 108-6 
LOZ eres 10,491,228) 99,064,670 93-7 125-2 
1920 ae 10,401, 041} 106,547,319 100-0 154-4 


The aggregate for the first ten months of 
this year was 31-3 per cent lower than in 1930, 
and was also less than the eleven-year average 
of $136,028,700, while the average index num- 
bers of wholesale prices of building materials 


were much lower than in any other year since 
1920. 





The Ontario Council of Women recently 
called the attention of the provincial govern- 
ment to an alleged gap in the legislation for 
the protection of children employed in non- 
industrial undertakings in the province. Atten- 
tion was called in particular to the practice of 
keeping young persons at work in stores for 
excessively long hours on Saturdays, on days 
before holidays, and during Christmas week. 
The Hon, De" 7,. 1 Monteith, Minister of 
Public Works and Labour, promised that an 


investigation of the subject would be made 
by the government, ; 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


[)#TAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Mimstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary 
showing the employment situation during 
October, 1931, is reproduced below. The 
following report on unemployment conditions 
in the United States is based on the statistics 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, showing the recent trend of em- 
ployment throughout the country. 


Great Britain 


Within a fortnight of the departure of 
sterling from the gold standard on September 
21 there was an improvement in employment, 
which continued throughout October. 

There was a marked improvement in em- 
ployment in all the textile industries and par- 
ticularly in cotton and wool. Employment 
also improved in the mining and metal manu- 
facturing industries, in general engineering, 
motor vehicle and metal goods manufacture, 
and in the clothing, boot and shoe, glass, and 
paper trades. 

The seasonal decline continued in building, 
publie works contracting, hotel and boarding 
house service, and in the distributive and 
transport industries. 

The improvement in employment occurred 
mainly in the Midlands and Northern divisions 
of England, and to a slighter degree in Wales 
and Scotland, but in all these areas employ- 
ment was still very bad. It also remained very 
bad, though showing an improvement, in 
Northern Ireland. In London and_ the 
Southern areas employment showed a decline, 
mainly of a seasonal nature, but it was still 
moderate, and much better than in other 
areas. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 12,770,000 insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at October 26, 
1931 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 21-9, 
as compared with 22-6 at September 21, 1931, 
and with 18-5 at October 27, 1930. The per- 
centage wholly unemployed at October 26, 
1931, was 18-1, as compared with 17:4 at 
September 21, 1931; while the percentage 
temporarily stopped was 3-8 as compared with 


5-2. For males alone the percentage at 
October 26, 1931, was 23-6, and for females 
17-5; at September 21, 1931, the corresponding 
percentages were 23-7 and 19-7. 

At October 26, 1931, the numbers of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain were 2,127,948 wholly unem- 
ployed, 482,553 temporarily stopped, and 115,- 
596 normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 2,726,092. This was 85,523 less than a 
month before, but 488,591 more than a year 
before. The total included 2,044,853 men, 
70,634 boys, 557,150 women, and 53,455 girls. 

The 2,127,943 wholly unemployed included 
approximately 1,412,880 insured persons who 
had paid at least 30 contributions during the 
preceding two years, and therefore satisfied the 
full contributions condition for the receipt of 
unemployment benefit; 604,550 insured per- 
sons who had paid less than 30 contributions 
during the preceding two years; and 110,510 
uninsured persons. The wholly unemployed 
claimants for benefit, numbering 1,932,085, in- 
cluded 284,628 men, 7,084 boys, 56,140 women 
and 3,685 girls, who had been on the Register 
for less than one month. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at October 26, 1931, 
was 2,792,320. 


United States 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labour reports 
the changes in employment and pay-roll totals 
in October, 1931, as compared with September, 
based on returns made by 48,434 establish- 
ments in 15 major industrial groups, having in 
October 4,603,617 employees, whose combined 
earnings in one week were $103,983,267. 

Three of the 15 industrial groups surveyed 
reported gains in employment and earnings 
over the month interval. Anthracite mining 
reported a large increase in number of workers 
combined with a much greater increase in pay- 
roll totals, while both bituminous coal mining 
and retail trade showed substantial gains in 
each item. 

In the remaining 12 industrial groups in 
which decreased employment was reported, de- 
creases of 2°3 per cent or less were shown in 
the following groups: crude petroleum pro- 
ducing; telephone and telegraph; power, light, 
and water; electric-railroad operation; whole- 
sale trade; hotels; laundries; and dyeing and 
cleaning. The decreases in employment in 
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the manufacturing, metalliferous mining, and 
quarrying industries were slightly larger, and 
the canning industry showed the usual large 
seasonal decrease in employment in October, 
due to the ending of the vegetable canning 
season. The combined total of these 15 in- 
dustrial groups shows a decrease of 2-7 per 


cent in employment from September to 
October, and a decrease of 0-9 per cent in pay- 
roll totals. ; 

According to an estimate by the American 
Federation of Labour, approximately 6,200,- 
000 wage earners were unemployed in the 
United States on November 18. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ee Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 

Reference was made in the Lasour Gazerts, 
June, 1930, page 652, to the Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act of Parliament which 
was adopted on May 30, 1930. The text of 
this measure appeared in the April, 1930, issue, 
page 383. This Act provides as follows:— 


3. (1) Every contract made hereafter with 
the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the con- 
tractor, sub-contractor, or of any other 
person doing or contracting to do the 
whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as cur- 
rent from time to time for competent 
workmen in the district in which the 
work is being performed for the charac- 
ter or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged; provided that wages 
shall in all cases be such as are fair and 
reasonable; 

(6) The working hours of persons while go 
employed shall not exceed eight hours 
per day except in such special cases as 
the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in cases of emergency, 
as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to persons employed in the. fabrication 
or manufacture of materials, supplies or equip- 
ment for use in the work contemplated where 
such fabrication or manufacture is carried on 
in any established plant or factory other than 
a plant or factory established for the purposes 
of the work contemplated. 

The Act was put into effect at once as 
respects contracts for construction, remode)- 
ling, repair or demolition, both as to its pro- 
visions as to current and fair and reasonable 
rates of wages and as to the application of the 
eight-hour day. 


With respect to contracts for other classes 
of work, the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, (which has been in effect 


since 1900 and was expressed in an Order in 
Council adopted June 7, 1922, and amended 
April 9, 1924) requires that they must contain 
elther a fair wage schedule based on the cur- 
rent wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or a general fair wage clause requiring 
adherence ito the current wage rates and work- 
ing hours in the district for the different 
classes of labour employed or, in the absence 
of such standard conditions, fair and reason- 
able rates and hours. The conditions above- 
mentioned are referred to in the Order in 
Council as “A” conditions. Following is the 
text of the General Fair Wage Clause referred 
to:— 


1, All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respect hours in the 
district then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
for overtime, and what is the proper classifica- 
tion of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of 
any decision of the Minister of Labour here- 
under the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give 
effect to such decision, In case the Contractor 


’ 
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shall fail so to do, or to pay to any employee 
or employees for any services performed or for 
any hours of labour, wages according to the 
rates fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, 
’ the Minister of Labour may authorize and 
direct the Minister to pay any such wages at 
the rates so fixed and to deduct the amount 
thereof from any moneys owing by the Govern- 
ment to the Contractor and any such payment 
shall for all purposes as between the Contractor 
and the Government be deemed and taken to be 
payment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his 
satisfaction that an agreement in writing exists 
and is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in 
Council that “ail contracts for the manu- 
facture and supply to the Government of 
Canada of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail bags, 
letters boxes, and other postal stores, and any 
other articles and things hereafter designated 
by the Governor in Council” must contain 
provisions for the observance of the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or, in the absence of any such current stand- 
ards, fair and reasonable rates and working 
hours. These conditions are referred to in 
the Order in Council as “B” conditions, and 
include the following Fair Wages Clause:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed, and if there 
be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown te 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the Contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 


> 


the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is 
required to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payment remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed claim 
therefore may be filed with the Minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” condi- 
tions these rights extend to moneys payable 
for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance 
of the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour 
conditions are fully complied with and to 
report any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 
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The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at any reasonable time by any offi- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 

During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, those 
included under the “A” groups containing 
either fair wages schedules as shown below, 
or the General Fair Wages Clause above- 
mentioned, and those coming under the “B” 
group containing the Fair Wages Clause speci- 
fied in the “B” Conditions as given above:— 


DEPARTMENT OF Marine 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a quarantine launch for 
William Head, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Walkems Shipyard, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, November 25, 1931. Amount of 
contract, $32,044. A General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract calling for 
the observance of fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and the application of the eight-hour 
day. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of pump house and sump wells 
at the Royal Canadian Air Force Training 
Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Quinte Construction Co., Trenton, Ontario. 
Date of contract, November 9, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $3,850. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 

Not less | Not more 

than than 
per hour per day 

Bricklayers and masons............ $1 00 8 
Bricklayers’ and masons’ helpers... 0 45 8 
Plasterersiccces se teee css ens veto 1 00 8 
EPONGETS:  5i5)0 + oe:sin/ste's vicieie vice v.0\e's'y 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 
Ordinary labourers.......... 0 40 8 
Roofers (sheet metal)..... 0 70 8 
Roofers (tar and gravel).. 0 60 8 
Electricians...........-...... Saale 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 45 8 
Concrete workers................0: 0 40 8 
Sheet metal labourers... 0 45 8 
etural ironworkers.... 0 90 8 
Driver, team and wagon.... 0 75 8 
Driver, horse and cart...... aad 0 60 8 
Concrete mixer operator....... peieis 0 55. 8 
Drack'driver csctres ssvancen css 0 45 8 
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Reconstruction of the Armoury, Woodstock, 
NB. Name of contractors, Messrs. Armstrong 
Bros., Perth, NB. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 7, 1931. Amount of contract, $29,990. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Concrete mixer operator.........-- $0 45 8 
Concrete labourers.......+-.++++e++ 0 35 8 
Painters. cocks caclcen) stots tse en 0 55 8 
Felt and gravel roofers.........+.+- 0 50 8 
Sheet metal workers........-..+++- 0 60 8 
Structural iron workers..........-- 0 75 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 60 8 
Bricklayers and masons..........-- 0 80 8 
Carpentersis.« iste nicincvieletasistals ile sae 0 55 8 
WSGtTiGIANS. cismstwacl> telcieis’*wiassyoser 0 60 8 
Plasterersienicenscisaiccae dstsiestlceele 0 80 8 
babounerst.®..csbr icicle srieme siete 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart...........-- 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon..........- 0 70 8 





Installation of an automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem in Hangar A8, Royal Canadian Air Force 
Training Station, Trenton, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 19, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $12,985. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
er hour er da: 
Sprinkler Hitter cea cocie occeteslaleise Psi 20 . s 
Ea DOUTCES. c/o int ietele sioeioetetele teeters ate 0 40 8 
Painting metal ceiling of Hangar A2, 
R.C.A.F, Station, Trenton, Ontario. Name of 


contractor, Mr. Harry Onyon, Trenton, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 11, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $661. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Trade or Class of Labour 





Bricklayers and masons............ 
Bricklayers’ and masons’ helpers... 
Plasterers asntins cvacneter ence 
Carpenters. 3.26. fe eeees een eee 
Painters and glaziers............... 
Ordinary labourers...............- 
Roofers (sheet metal).............. 
Roofers (tar and gravel) 
Electricians 


Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers. 
Concrete workers 


teen eer eeeseee 


45 
00 
80 
65 
4 
7 
6 
7 
7 
4 
4 
4 
9 
7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
5 
0 
5 
60 
55 
45 


eee ee oeeee 


ay 


eee we eweee 


00 00 00 00 00 00 00 G0 G0 00 G0 GO GO G0 G0 G0 00 CO 


$ 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


PEER e emer e reser eveses 
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Laying of electric cable, etc., to the Pump 
House, R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. Hibbard Bros., Belle- 
ville, Ont. Date of contract, August 3, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $1,345. The last men- 
tioned fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of an extension of 20” water 
main and services to Hangar A38, R.C.A.F. 
Training Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Quinte Construction Limited, Tren- 
ton, Ont. Date of contract, August 10, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $2,834. The last men- 
tioned fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract. 

Heating, plumbing, stucco and _ plastering, 
etc., the Pump House at R.C.AF, Training 
Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Quinte Construction Limited, Trenton, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 6, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $2,750. The last mentioned fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract. 

Laying of sanitary sewer from Hangars, etc., 
to sewage sump at R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Rayner Construc- 
tion Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, September 26, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,460. The last mentioned fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract. 


Stuccoing exterior walls of Hangar A2, 
RCAF. Training Station, Trenton, Ont. 
of contractors, Quinte Construction Limited, 
Trenton, Ont. Date of contract, July 6, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $2,700. A fair wages 











schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Bricklayers and masons...........- $1 00 8 
Bricklayers’ labourers..........--- 0 45 8 
Plasterers: o.c cide tee tied 2 sid vise velo 1 00 8 
CaEPOREETE. .5 idee clone dee sen tens 0 80 8 
Painters and glaziers............-+- 0 70 8 
Ordinary labourers........-.--++++ 0 40 8 
Roofers (sheet metal).............- 0 70 8 
per day 
Driver, team, horse-wagon......... 6 50 8 
per hour 
Structural ironworkers............- 1 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
HMlectricians +... aends- -asteenceae 0 70 8 
Concrete workers..........-++++++: 0 40 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel).........-. 0 70 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 45 8 


Hee ETE TEL 


Service crossings, King’s Highway, R.C.A.F. 
Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Quinte Construction Limited, Trenton, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 2, 1931, Amount of 
contract, $700. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also inserted in this contract. 


DEPARTMENT of Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of repairs to the south ap- 
proach of bascule bridge at Burlington Chan- 
nel, Ontario, Name of contractors, Ontario 
Construction Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 15, 1931. Amount 
of contract, approximately $6,19950. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
WabOurerasaa. «a ttas as «ere efe\ere s/erel erie $0 40 8 
Carpenters and joiners............. 1 00 8 
Cement mixer operator............ 0 75 8 
UDUVOT ates base ticles ae cis clones erelote te iefe 1 25 8 
Dyrillbronnery....... Ob. Bec oc Seresk revere 0 45 8 
Steam hoist engineer.....,.... 0 85 8 
BYP EMAN 5.5cidie sc wcoinl dio thevarelojerorerle 0 45 8 
Timbermany....... velss<s0 «esta 0 50 8 
Concrete finishers............. 0 75 8 
Team, wagon and teamster 1 00 8 
Man, horse and cart.............++- 0 70 8 
Motor truck driver (5 ton and over) 2 50 8 
Motor truck driver (1 ton and 2)... 1 50 8 


Construction of a public building at Parry 


Sound, Ont. Name of contractor, Michael H. 
Braden, Orillia, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 8, 1931. Amount of contract, 


$49,500 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours of 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages labour 

Not less | Not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Concrete finishers............++++6+ $0 60 8 
Stonemasons,.........sccseeesecees 1 00 8 
Stonecuttbersy. oso, date sto cissreie cicecce ie 0 90 8 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 1 00 8 
Structural steel workers.........-+- 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners,..........+- 0 70 8 
Sheet metal workers..........+++++ 0 70 8 
Roofers, felt and gravel...........- 0 60 8 
Terrazz0 layers. .\iesVeossvecccceees 1 00 8 
Marble setters......000ccceceveenes 1 00 8 
TGleBECCCTBs do's sir dicts.tie > vin de oisre elvis aio 1 00 8 
Lathors; motel 2. aici. a00cjeene0> 0 70 8 
PlAsStOROrs ap tse cvs rescisianie aissnieteiete elalviele 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers.........+.++++ 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 70 8 
Hlectri cians ie. cn etelstelsloleateinsies 0.0.8 0 70 8 
Tabourersi sii teceoficttn scisminecine-es 0 40 8 
Driver, horse and cart..........+++ 0 60 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 
Motor truck driver..........-++++- 0 45 8 


enn eS 


Construction of a public building at The 
Pas, Man. Name of contractors, Messrs. Bird, 
Woodall and Simpson, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Date of contract, November 10, 1931. Amount 
of contract, $43,125 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 

Bricklayers and masons...... miaieeare $1 35 8 
Carpenters and joiners..........+.- 0 75 8 
Concrete floaters...... csttreaetarnee 0 40 8 
Concrete finishers...........++++++: 0 75 8 
Concrete mixers,........+seeeeeee- 0 40 8 
ULSCURICIANS aerate aieisiere’aista pias celele 1 00 8 
Electricians’ helpers. mane ier 0 50 8 
Hollow tile layers............--++- 1 35 8 
Mea bOuReTSiatesiistseslercies alesse neicvessiessi 0 40 8 
Weathora eee cairns ie corcies 1 00 8 
Marble setters...... 1 25 8 
Painters and glaziers. 0 75 8 
Plasterers.c so .ssiesie 1 35 8 
Plasterers’ helpers......... 0 50 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 100 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 50 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........... 0 75 8 
Stonoecutters’, smreceincrirecssccciess- 1) 8 
Sheet metal workers.............-- 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers’ helpers...... 0 50 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 
Merrazo lAVELS=< ees tests esis pete sess 0 85 8 
Terrazo layers’ helpers...........-- 0 40 8 
Tile pettersel. cai. taeeisia sass vesjceue 1 25 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 0 70 8 
IEPUGIE TIVES... <i Rle seit aioe Giscis's 0 50 8 


Construction of an extension to the revet- 
ment wall at Owen Sound, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Thunder Bay Harbour Im- 
provement Co., Ltd. Port Arthur, Ont. Date 
of contract, November 17, 1931. Amount of 
contract, approximately $26,208.10. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 

Tia bOurersy fo vo ort cths's aisiclere die, e° $0 40 8 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 

Sa mixer operator............ 0 55 8 

RASCR eter eTa sistemas aie el aavereTANe cot 1 25 8 

Diver’ siattendanter tse ssteisimcsenve 0 50 8 

Drillirunnerye..caeowiscccne c eceise 0 45 8 

Steam hoist engineer............... 0 65 8 

HIP ORAM sarch stare eR ie oles oreo ictghaiwversss 0 45 8 

PIMPOTMANS wee Age Ane soso xs 0 50 8 

Concrete finisher.................. 0 60 8 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 
Motor truck driver (5 ton truck and 

OVE) Fewer ete is ae aslanislies 45 8 
Motor truck driver (1 and 2 ton 

TUCK PMC eis settee ert teense 0 45 8 





Construction of a new roof covering for the 
Armoury at St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Richard & E. J. Ryan Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, November 
17, 1931. Amount of contract, $1,600 and 
$8.50 per 100 sq. ft. to be paid ‘for any new 
roof boarding which may be required. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 


See a eee 
a 





Rates Fee 

, f Labour of wages of labour 

Trade or Class of Labou bt Wee OE dies 
than than 

per hour per day 

Carpenters and joiners.........+++- $0 55 8 
Sheet metal workers...........+++: 0 60 8 
Sheet metal helpers............+++- 0 40 8 
Roofers (built up felt roofing)...... 0 50 8 
Ta bourerssesieeae nese cic: 0 35 8 
Driver, horse and cart.........-++.- 0 55 8 
Driver, team and wagon..........- 0 70 8 
Motor truck driver...........-..-+- 0 40 8 





Grading and paving of the mall, Confeder- 
ation Buildings, Ottawa, Ont. Name of eon- 
tractors, Kendall Brothers (Ontario) Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, November 21, 
1931. Amount of contract, $16,720. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Asphaltirakerscettanucs este. <seeae $0 75 8 
Asphalt tampers and smoothers.. 0 55 8 
Concrete finisherstrcanectesctrteete oc 0 75 8 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 75 8 
Road roller engineer............... 0 75 8 
Truck drivertiensseeoeeao tees 0 50 8 
ha hourersony cess antcctenceten a 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 70 8 





Reconstruction in concrete of the super- 
structures of the outer ends of the North 
and South Piers, Goderich, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Wm. Bermingham & Son, King- 
ston, Ont. Date of contracts, November 21, 
1931. Amount of contracts, approximately, 
$32,819.50. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contracts as follows:— 
















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than 
er h 
Carpenters ca piuroraciehite Geisto oleracea arated P30 70 a oe a 
Timberment | seat aoe saeewoce cis 0 50 8 
La bonrers) 16,208 Qeitemernit ache an 0 40 8 
Blacksmith t,o. Medic teed tacit. 0 60 8 
Stationary enginemen (hoist)... 0 65 8 
Stationary fireman................ 0 45 8 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 40 8 


Construction of a wharf at East Ferry, 
Digby Co., N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Halle B. Bigsloyy, Canning, N.S. Date of 
contract, November 2, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $19,974. A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per per }) per 
hour day | week 
Aina bermen fovea celle cna sealeaae « $0 424 8 8 
AOAEDONEOLS watch (aiars 0: Sais sparse a's yeas) 0 55 8 48 
@QaaArrVMEN.......)- «hoe dea ee saee. 0 40 8 48 
PD OUPOTS 5 c-cd + osso1m eistohdtte « arse 0 35 8 48 
Driver, horse and cart............ 0 55 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon.......... 0 70 8 48 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior fittings, etc.) 


Construction of alterations and additions 
to the interior fittings of the Post Office at 
Welland, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Bert- 
ram Timms, Welland, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 22, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,729. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in the contract. 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Huntingdon, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, The Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. Date of contract, November 
28, 1931. Amount of contract, $900. The “B” 
labour conditions were inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Supply and installation of post office con- 
veying machinery and related equipment in 
Postal Terminal, Regina, Sask. Name of con- 
tractors, General Conveyors, Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, November 21, 1931. 
Amount of contract, $4,500. The “B” labour 
conditions were inserted in the contract. 


Supply and installation of post office con- 
veying machinery and related equipment in 
Postal Terminal “A”, Toronto, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Canadian Rumely Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, November 
10, 1931. Amount of contract, $14,900. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 


DrepARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Lowering and widening approaches to new 
bridges over Lock No. 15, Old Canal, and 
constructing earth fill approaches to new bridge 
over Lock No. 9, Old Canal, both bridges in 
the town of Merritton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Roy Honsberger, Vineland, Ont. Date 
of contract, November 12, 1931. Amount of 
contract, approximately $1,053. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Mabourerst..ones octece cieloticiaisiereren 40 8 
Steam shovel engineers............ 1 20 8 
Steam shovel cranemen...........- 0 96 8 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 72 8 
Driver, team and wagon..........- 0 80 8 
Steam hoist engineer..,............ 0 75 8 
Miremen...dcaecesctnne oe eee eee 0 45 8 
Locomotive crane operators........ 0 80 8 
Truck drivers g.rcrc, his «osteo: ots 0 40 8 


Filling of area at north end of Cross Street 
and the rear of the Reeta Hotel, Welland, 
Ont. Name of contractors, D. G. Bawtin- 
heimer, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. Date of 
contract, November 21, 1931. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately, $1,215. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 
















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
$0 40 8 
Steam shovel engineer. . 1 20 8 
Steam shovel cranemen 0 96 8 
Steam shovel firemen. 0 72 8 
Man, team and wagon. 0 75 8 
Steam hoist engineer. . 0 75 8 
ITOMEN see. reece esse 0 45 8 
Locomotive crane operator a 0 80 8 
PRPRCKGEEV CLE > ocirsiciepleie eb sleleis'e.cjess 0 45 8 





Macadamizing of roadway from the Thor- 
old-Allanburg Road to the Thorold Dock, 
Thorold, Ont. Name of contractor, Roy 
Honsberger, Vineland, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 27, 1931. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately, $1,389. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 















Rates Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour of wages of labour 
Not less | Not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Steam roller operators...........+- $0 75 8 
Drill runners, . 60.- 5 6:52:06/0.0190, 60 lee)eie's 9 50 8 
Tha bOunet Sa. coupes sapbisaeacsies 0 35 8 
Steam shovel engineers... 1 00 8 
Steam shovel cranemen. 0 80 8 
Steam shovel firemen 0 65 8 
Man, horse and cart.. 0 60 8 
Man, team and wagon 0 80 8 
Steam hoist engineer. 0 75 8 
BIPEMOM 4:0 ose oieals< 0 45 8 
Locomotive crane operators. re 0 80 8 
Trucks Grivers us se sicisie'sc ols slciestes a)s6 0 40 8 





Post Orrice DrparTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in November, 1931, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 


which were subject to the regulations for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the 
securing of payment to the workers of fair 
wages, and the performance of the work under 
proper sanitary conditions:— 


Making metal dating stamps and 
type, brass crown seals, cancellers, 


ete. 
: Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 


PAW OIMusccs) ys mee Sed CUARS 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, 
Get (andrews Co, LtdaOe: 

Pawar ONbsaeesatnslolstete toms 186 50 
Making and supplying Letter Car- 

riers’ Uniforms. be 


Wolfe Cap Co., Montreal, Que.. 
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Kaufman Rubber Co., Kitchener, 


Ont’. ek eto eee 885 06 
Miner Rubber Co., Granby, Que. 1,353 48 
Richelieu Mfg. Co., St. Hyacin- 

thet @ eae wlcue sactetee tomo 494 10: 
R. J. Devlin & Co., Ottawa, Ont. 1,475 00 
Samuel Dorfman, Quebec, Que. 10,107 76 

Mail Bag Fittings 
F. W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont.... 3,140 00 
Ketchum Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont. 85 26 
Scales 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
Gaya Ubi won ota catommede eke tema 320 00 
Letter Boxes, ete. 
F, H. Plant Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 740 40 
Capital Brass, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 1,523 58 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., Ot- 
Gaia O nite. meiosis. sytpicssmmctonmead 844 34 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In each agreement or schedule, the 
rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


GUELPH, ONTARIO—A MANUFACTURER OF MALT 
SyRUe AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
THe Unitep Brewery, FLour, CeErEAL AND 
Sorr DRINK WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
No. 304. 


Agreement in effect from January 1, 1929, to 
January 1, 1932. Thirty days notice before ex- 
piration date must be given by either party 
desiring a change. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able, but if not, extra men may be employed 
and will be given permit cards by the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 

Wages per week: pan operators $33, ship- 
per and fireman $31. repairman and cooper $30, 
brewers $29, helpers $28, assistant shipper and 
oe driver $27, dry operators and yardmen 

In case of lay-off in dull season, men will be 
laid off in rotation for not more than one week 
at a time. 


All disputes which cannot be settled with the 
proprietor or superintendent will be referred 
to an arbitration board consisting of two mem- 
bers of each party and a fifth chosen by them 
whose decision will be final and binding. No 
cessation of work during arbitration proceed- 
ings. 


VANCOUVER AND VICTORIA, B.C.—CERTAIN 
BREWERIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF THE UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL 
AND Sorr DrinK WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL No. 300 AT VANCOUVER AND LOCAL. 
No. 280 at VICTORIA. 


This agreement, which is in effect from May 
1, 1929, to December 31, 1931, was summarized 
in the Lasour Gazerrrn, August, 1929, as apply- 
ing to a certain Brewery Company in Victoria. 
The same agreement is also in effect for the 
same period at Vancouver, B.C., and this ap- 
plies to Local Union No. 300. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Troquors FaLts, ONTARTO.—ABITIBI POWER AND 
PAPER COMPANY LIMITED AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS. 


This agreement came into effect May 1, 1926, 
to run to April 30, 1927, and from year to 
year until either party gives notice 30 days 
before May 1, of any year, and was amended 
on May 1, 1927, to provide for the substitution 
of the 1927 standard wage schedule for the 
1926 schedule previously in effect. The agree- 
ment is still in effect except for the wage scale 
which was amended August 15, 1931, to reduce 
Wages approximately five per cent. A similar 
change in wages has been made in mills oper- 
ated by the company and its subsidiaries in 
other localities. 

The terms of this agreement are similar to 
the agreement between the Manitoba Paper 
Company, Limited (a subsidiary of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Limited) at Pine 
Falls, Manitoba, and the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
which was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
July, 1931, page 832, except that the clauses 
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not affecting paper makers such as the wage 
seale, hours for outside day workers, hours for 
wood handling operations, apprenticeship sys- 
tem in mechanical trades and necessary work 
in ease of shutdown of mills, are not included. 

Wages per hour for certain classes from 
August 15, 1931, are: machine tenders $1.15 to 
$1.43; back tenders 98 cents to $1.29; third hands 
76 to 94 cents; fourth hands 59 to 61 cents; 
fifth hands 54 to 56 cents; beater engineers 
$1.16; oilers 56 to 59 cents; rewinder men 77 
cents; rewinder men’s helpers 56 cents. 


Irequors Fatyts, ONTARIO——ABITIBI POWER AND 
Paper CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITS 
AND Paper Mitt WoRKERS, THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
WORKERS. 


This agreement which came into effect May 1, 
1929, to run to April 30, 1930, and from year 
to year until either party gives notice 30 days 
before May 1, of any year, is still in effect 
except for the wage scale which was amended 
August 15, 1931, to reduce wages approximately 
five per cent. This change in wages is similar 
to that made in mills operated by the company 
and its subsidiaries at Pine Falls, Manitoba, 
and other localities. 

The terms of this agreement other than wages 
are similar to the agreement with the Manitoba 
Paper Company (a subsidiary of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Limited) at Pine 
Falls, Manitoba, which was summarized in the 
Lanour GAZETTE, July, page 832, except that 
the provision for at least four hours pay for 
all day workers called out for Sunday or holi- 
day work and also the clauses relating to wood 
handling operations and necessary work in case 
of shutdown are not included. There is an 
additional clause providing that common 
labourers are to join their respective unions 
after thirty days’ continuous service and the 
rate of wages for them will be set by a con- 
ference between the union or unions and the 
company for a period of three months. 

Wages for certain classes from August 15, 
1931, are: 

Wood room: assistant foreman, knife changer 
and drum operators 58 cents, block pile powder 
man 57 cents, sawyers 46 cents, oilers 43 cents, 
hand knife barker and sulphite chippers 42 
cents. All other employees of wood room with 
the exception of foreman 41 and 40 cents. 
Grinder room: assistant foreman and_ jigger- 
man 60 cents, crankman, oilers and grindermen 
46 cents, floorman and wood pickers 43 cents. 
Sulphite mill: cooks 84 cents (others on salary), 
acidmakers 78 cents, stock runners 71 cents, 
cooks’ helpers 474 to 66 cents, burner men, 
deckers and rotary screenmen 45 cents, oilers 
and cleaners 43 cents. Mixing room: broke 
beaters and mixing men 40 cents. Wet room: 
refinerman, deckers and rotary screenmen and 
oilers 43 cents, screenmen and wet machines 
men 41 cents, truckers 40 cents. Finishing 
Room: checkers 46 cents, finishers and core- 
makers 43 cents; car liners, truckers, wrapper 
euttens and helpers 41 cents; cleaners 40: cents. 
Steam Plant: engineers 664 to 73 cents, pump 
men 59 to 64 cents, firemen 61 cents, oilers 59 
cents, bunkermen and sweepers 43 cents. Sani- 
tary and fire protection: watchmen 43 cents, 
sanitary crew and cleaners 40 cents. Teaming 


and outside equipment: teamsters 42 cents, 
teamsters’ helpers and labourers 40 cents. 
Stores: storemen 474 to 61 cents, stores labour 
40 cents. Sawmill: machine man 57 cents, la- 
bourers 40 cents. Mechanical: pump repairs 76 
cents, millwrights and digester repairmen 68 
to 71 cents, millwrights’ helpers 56 to 60 cents. 
steam plant repairmen 68 to 71 cents, bullgang 
474 to 52 cents. Machine Shop: machinists 68 
to 83 cents; tinsmiths 68 to 76 cents, black- 
smith 68 to 71 cents, mechanics’ helpers 56 to 
59 cents. Pipefitters: pipefitters 68 to 77 cents, 
pipefitters’ helpers 56 to 60 cents. Hlectrical: 
motor winder 73 to 854 cents, telephone men 
68 to 81 cents, linemen 68 cents; journeymen 
68, 71 and 76 cents. Bricklayers and masons 
68 to 78 cents, carpenters 68 to 71 cents, 
painters and glaziers 60 to 664 cents, masons’ 
helpers 40 to 56 cents, painters’ and glaziers’ 
helpers 56 to 60 cents. 


Prine Faris, ManrropA—MAniIrospA PAPER 
CoMPANY (A SUBSIDIARY OF THE ABITIBI 
Power AND PAPER COMPANY, LIMITED) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PapER Mitt WorkKERs. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1931, page 832, was 
amended August 15, 1931, to provide for the 
following changes in wages: a five per cent re- 
duction on all rates over 42 cents per hour 
except that a minimum rate of 70 cents per 
hour for mechanics and machinists will be 
maintained, men previously receiving 42 cents 
per hour will be reduced to 41 cents and no 
change will be made in rates of all men receiv- 
ing 41 cents or less per hour. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Hairax, Nova ScoriA——NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESS- 
MEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, No. 330. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 30, 1931, 
to May 30, 1932, and for such time thereafter 
not exceeding 30 days as may be required to 
negotiate a new agreement. 

This agreement is similar to the one_previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
Gazerrr, June, 1930, page 714, with the excep- 
tion that no mention is made of the wage rates 
for journeymen, 


Toronto, Onrartio—Toronto Dairy NEws- 
PAPER PUBLISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, Locat No. 91. 

The agreement which was previously in effect 
and was summarized in the LaBsour GAZETTE, 
July, 1928, and January, 1926, has been renewed 
for another year, that is until March 31, 1932. 

Wages for journeymen: $47.50 per week for 
work on evening newspapers and $50.50 for work 
on morning newspapers. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—Propriprors oF THIRD 
Suirt PUBLICATIONS AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL Union, Locat No. 
91. 

The agreement which was previously in effect 
and was summarized in the LABourR GAZETTE, 
August, 1929, page 925, has been renewed for 
another year, that is until March 31, 1932. 

Wages per week for journeymen employed on 
the shift worked between 11 a.m. and 9 p.m.: 
$52.50 per week. 
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Manufacturing: Textiles 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—ASSOCIATED CLoTHING MaNnv- 
FACTURERS AND THE AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
WoRKERS OF AMERICA. 


This agreement which came into effect May 1, 
1922, and was summarized in the Lapour 
Gazerre, August, 1922, page 889, has been in 
effect from year to year since with certain 
wage adjustments, The latest renewal was from 
May 1, 1931. It is provided in the agreement 
that either party may give the other notice of 
change ninety days before May 1, of any year. 
The terms of the agreement are similar to those 
of the agreement between this union and a 
certain clothing manufacturer at Toronto, which 
was summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1931, page 1139, 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, ONTARIO—TorontTo DIsTRICT, ONTARIO 
ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
AND DEALERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Loca No. 353. 


The agreement which came into effect June 1, 
1929, for a period of three years and which 
was summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, June, 
1929, page 677, and November, 1926, page 1146, 
was amended June 1, 1931, and will remain in 
effect until May 31, 1933. Six months before 
expiration date the parties will appoint repre- 
sentatives to negotiate a new one. The follow- 
ing changes have been made:— 

Hours: 8 per day, five days a week, a 40-hour 
week. 

Overtime: all overtime to be paid double 
time, with the exception that men may be 
allowed to work Saturday mornings on emer- 
gency work and that each contractor may em- 
ploy one journeyman on Saturday mornings at 
straight time for repair or maintenance work. 

The division of journeymen into class “A” 
and class “B” is continued. Class “B” men 
are to do residential work only. 

The wage rate of $1.25 per hour for class “A” 
electrical workers which has been in effect since 
June 1, 1930, is continued to May 31, 1932; and 
from June 1, 1932, to May 31, 1933, the rate 
will be $1.35. The rate for class “B” will be 
85 cents per hour to the termination of the 
agreement. 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO—CERTAIN Mosaic, Marsir, 
TERRAZZO FIRMS AND THE BRICKLAYERS, 
MASONS AND PLASTERERS INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Loca No. 2, ONTARIO. 


This agreement covers terrazzo workers, mem- 
bers of the above local union. 

Agreement to be in effect from January lI, 
1931, to December 31, 1931, and until a new 
agreement is reached. Both parties to meet 
three mouths before expiration date to draw 
up a new agreement, 

Hours: 8 per day with a 5-day week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour: first class terrazzo workers 
$1.10; second class terrazzo workers 95 cents. 

For work out of city, travelling expenses and 
an allowance for board and travelling time dur- 
ing working hours to be paid by employers. 


The number of apprentices allowed to em- 
ployers is limited by the agreement. Appren- 
tices must be between 17 and 20 years of age 
and must be duly indentured. They are to 
serve four years and be given a thorough train- 
ing in all marble, mosaic and terrazzo work. 

Wages per hour for apprentices: first year 
35 cents, second year 45 cents, third year 60 
cents, fourth year 75 cents. 

No strike to occur until any dispute has been 
referred to a joint arbitration committee con- 
sisting of representatives of each party. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN TILE AND MANTEL 
CONTRACTORS AND THE BRICKLAYERS, MASONS 
AND PLASTERERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
LocaL No. 2, ONTARIO. 


This agreement covers tilesetters, members of 
the above local union. 

Agreement to be in effect from January ie 
1931, to December 31, 1931, and until a new 
agreement is reached. Both parties are to meet 
three months before the expiration date to draw 
up a new agreement. 

The union will supply tilesetters but if un- 
able to furnish a sufficient number they will 
work with mechanics secured by the contractor 
such mechanies to work under similar conditions. 

The union will not limit the amount of work 
an employee is to do nor limit the use of 
machinery or tools. 


Hours: 8 per day, five days per week, a 
40-hour week. 

Overtime: overtime work time and one-half; 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. 


Wages per hour: tilesetters, $1.25. 

Each employer may employ one apprentice 
and one additional apprentice for each five 
journeymen regularly employed with a maximum 
of three apprentices. Apprentices must be at 
least 16 years and not more than 17 years of 
age and must be duly indentured. Their appli- 
cation must be approved by the local joint 
arbitration committee. They will serve a term 
of four years including school instruction if 
provided. They are to be given a thorough 
training in all tilesetting work. 

Wages for apprentices: first year 25 cents, 
second year 35 cents, third year 45 cents, fourth 
year 60 cents. 

A joint arbitration committee to be formed 
and there will be no strike before a dispute 
has been brought before this committee. 


Toronto, OnTARTIO.—SuEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SHEET Metat Workers, Locat No. 30. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1931, 
to April 30, 1932, and for another year unless 
ae days’ notice is given before expiration 

ate. 

_This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GazettE, August, 1929, page 926, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight on 
other days and on Saturdays until 5 pm. All 
other overtime or work on Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 

Wages for journeymen sheet metal workers: 
$1.073 per hour, (This is a reduction of 74 
cents per hour from the 1930-1931 rate, but is 
the same as paid in 1929-1930). 


Dscemser, 1931 


Apprentices must be registered with the union 
and are not to work outside the shop during 
their first three years except under journey- 
man’s supervision as provided in the previous 
agreement, but all other clauses relating to 
apprentices are omitted from this agreement. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO—THE BuILperRS Ex- 
CHANGE MASTER CARPENTERS AND THE 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS, LocanL No. 713. 


The agreement which was to be in effect May 
1, 1931, to April 30, 1932, and which was sum- 
marized in the LaBour GAZETTE, June of this 
year, page 710, has been amended to provide for 
a wage rate of 90 cents per hour from Novem- 
ber 1, 1931 to April 30, 1933. (This is a reduc- 
tion of 10 cents per hour.) 


Str. CATHARINES, ONTARIO—MASTER CARPENTERS 
AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPEN- 
TERS AND JOINERS, LocaL No. 38. 


Agreement (made following the strike which 
was reported in the Lasour Gazerms, July, 1931, 
page 761) to be in effect from May 1, 1981, to 
April 30, 1932. This agreement is the same as 
the one previously in effect and summarized in 
the Lasour Gazerts, June, 1929, page 806, 
and July, 1928, page 787, with the following 
exception :— 

The wage rate for journeymen carpenters is 
90 cents per hour. (This is a reduction of 10 
cents per hour.) 


Fort WIiLLIsM AND Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.— 
WorkKING RULES AND WAGE SCALE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING EN- 
GINEERS, LocaL No. 865. 


This schedule has been in effect since May 1, 
1930, and is verbally accepted by certain em- 
ployers. 

Union representatives may visit job stewards 
but not interfere with the work. 

Hours: 8 per day except on construction 
jobs when hours are 10 per day. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all overtime 
and for work on Sundays and holidays. 

Wages per hour for stationary engineers: 
second class job 75 cents, third class job and 
licence 65 cents, fourth class job and licence 60 
cents. 

Wages per hour for hoisting engineers on con- 
struction: steam shovels $1.20; engineers in 
charge of cranes, drag lines, clam shells, orange 
peels, derricks, pile drivers 85 cents; engineers 
on all other machines used in construction as 
skip hoists, concrete mixers, air compressors, 
pumps, stone crushers, dinkey locomotives, 
street rollers and all other boilers used on con- 
struction 75 cents. 


Caueary, ALBERTA—GENERAL Contractors’ AS- 
SOCIATION AND THE BRICKLAYERS’, MASONS, 
AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
No. 2, ALBERTA. 


The agreement which came into effect April 1, 
1929, for a period of one year and which was 
summarized in the LaBour GAZETTE, May, 1929, 
page 536, is still in effect. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 
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Wages for  journeymen and 


bricklayers 
masons: $1.45 per hour. 


VANCOUVER AND District, B.C—Wacrt SCALE 
AND WorKING RULES oF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF OPERATING ENGINEERS, 
LocaL No. 115. : 


The wage scales and working rules for Locals 
844 and 46A were both summarized in the 
Lazour Gazerrr, November, 1930, page 1334. 
These two locals have since amalgamated and 
formed one local, number 115. 


This scale for Local 115 came into effect 
pet 1, 1931, and is in effect subject to 30 days’ 
notice. é 


All men to be hired through union headquar- 
ters whenever possible. The business agent will 
be allowed on any job where union members 
are employed. Union members will not in- 
struct as operators any men who are not umion 
members. Union firemen will be employed with 
union engineers. If a member of the union is 
discharged for enforcing these rules and scale, 
no union member will work for such employer 
until redress is made. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, except for work outside a 25 mile radius 
of Vancouver when 48 hours shall be a week’s 
work. When members are required to raise 
steam before the regular work day, a minimum 
of one hour’s time will be allowed. On jobs 
where two or more shifts are employed, 7% 
hours will be a day’s work and be paid for 
8 hours. 


double time. All work between 
Sunday midnight double 
Double time for 


Overtime: 
Saturday noon and 
time except for shift work. 
work on holidays. 


For work out of city, transportation and 
travelling time up to 8 hours per day will be 
paid by employers. 


Where a member is required to wait for 
material or other reasons, beyond his control 
he will be paid full time for waiting. 


Wages per day: hoisting steel $10; clam shell, 
orange peel, pile drivers, loco cranes, aerial cable 
ways, derricks and scraper $9; tower hoists, 
snubbers, road roller, compressors (oil and elec- 
tric) $8; firemen and oilers $5.50; all unspeci- 
fied work $7. Wages per day on dipper dredges: 
engineers $10, cranesmen $8, firemen $5.50, chief 
engineers $7. _ Wages per day on shovels and 
drag lines to apply on all contract jobs within 
a radius of 25 miles of Vancouver; engineers 
$10, cranesmen $8, firemen $6.50, oilers on power 
shovels $5.50. Wages per month on all con- 
tract jobs outside a radius of 25 miles of Van- 
couver: engineers $250, cranesmen $200, firemen 
$160, watchmen $140. 


Vicrorta, B.C —-Masrer PLUMBERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE Unirmp ASSOCIATION or, PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFIPTERS, LocaL No. 324. 


The agreement which came into effect Feb- 
ruary 1, 1929, to remain in effect subject to 30 
days’ notice was summarized in the Lasour 
Gaznrrn, August, 1929, page 927. Both parties 
verbally agreed to a wage rate of $1 per hour 
(a reduction of 12} cents per hour) from May 
1, 1981. 
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and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Samrt Joun, N.B—Vartous STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MeEN’s ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 273. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1931, to October 31, 1932, and from year to 
year thereafter until either party gives notice 
30 days before October 31, of any year. : 

This agreement is similar to the one prevl- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LaBour 
Gazerts, December, 1930, page 1456, with minor 
changes in certain clauses. 

The regular wage rate remains at 70 cents 
per hour day and night for handling general 
cargo and 80 cents for handling bulk cargoes. 
The regular hours are the same as before, that 
is 9 per day except for the Saturday afternoon 
holiday from June 1, to September 30. 


Saint Joun, N.B—Vanrious STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
mEN’s ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 810 (CoaL 
HANDLERS AND TRIMMERS). 

Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1931, to Oetober 31, 1932, and from year to year 
until either party gives notice 30 days before 
October 31, of any year. 


Transportation 
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This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the Lazour 
Gazette, January, 1931, page 94, with minor 
changes in certain clauses. 

The regular wage rate remains at 80 cents 
per hour for day work, and $1 for night work, 
with a 9-hour day. 


Saint Jonn, N.B—Various STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’s ASSOCIATION, LocaL No. 1039 (StTEAM- 
suie Horse AND CATTLE Firrers, SEALERS, 
LINERS AND CLEANERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1931, to October 31, 1932, and from year to 
year until either party gives notice 30 days 
before October 31, of any year. 

This agreement is the same as the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, January, 1931, page 94, with minor 
changes in certain clauses. 

The regular wage rate remains at 65 cents per 
hour for day work and 97% cents for night work, 
with a 9-hour day. 


Social Policy of the Co-operative Movement 


The Central Committee of the International 
Co-operative Alliance, following a conference 
held at Paris recently, issued a statement of 
co-operative principles, which it was suggested 
might be so extended in their application as 
to provide a practical cure for the economic 
depression :— 

“The Central Committee of the I.C. A. as- 
sembled at Paris in the presence of the un- 
paralleled economic crisis which the failure 
of the competitive capitalist system has pro- 
duced, declares that the solution of the present 
world difficulties lies in the application and 
generalization of the principles on which the 
co-operative organization of commerce and in- 
dustry, as represented in the organization of 
the sixty million co-operators who constitute 
the membership of the I.C.A., is based. 


“Our co-operative system offers the only 
effective alternative to the anarchy of com- 
petition and private profit because it is based 
upon service to the community and the elim- 
ination of private gain, and puts an end to the 
inequalities between the resources of the con- 
sumer and the producer. 

“The Central Committee, therefore, calls 
upon all its affiliated organizations to de- 
monstate the superiority of their economic 
system and its power to secure the highest in- 
terests of the community by all the means in 
their power, among others:— 

(a) by the exercise of the utmost vigilance 
and economy in their purchases and the ac- 


cumulation of stocks; (b) by distributing all 
commodities to their members at the most 
equitable price, since the whole of the bene- 
fits of co-operation go to the consumers; (c) 
by resisting all attempts of canitalist enter- 
prise to use the present situation for private 
profit; (d) by using all the means in their 
power to mitigate the evils and distress at- 
tendant upon the dreadful and increasing un- 
employment of the world’s workers, parti- 
cularly by the establishment of the co-oper- 
ative regime.” 





Co-operative principles were discussed at a 
conference held at Sydney Mines, Nova 
Scotia, in October, to celebrate the 25th an- 
niversary of the British Canadian Co-oper- 
ative Society. Mr. George Keen, general 
secretary of the Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada showed that the co-operative movement 
throughout the world was fundamentally one 
of consumers: that the mobilization of the 
demand for merchandise and services by con- 
sumers would enable the people to organize 
production in an orderly, efficient and eco- 
nomical manner. He pointed out that a 
consumers’ society provided the means where- 
by the business talent of each local com- 
munity could be developed, as well as a 
centre where the education of the people in 
co-operative philosophy and principles could 
be given. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1931 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 

- was slight, the weekly family budget in 

terms of retail prices being slightly lower, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices again advanced 
somewhat. 
_In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in sixty-nine cities was little changed at $7.82 
at the beginning of November, as compared 
with $7.84 for October; $10.25 for November, 
1930; $11.75 for November, 1929; $11.28 for 
November, 1928; $11.07 for November, 1927; 
$11.01 for November, 1926; $11.23 for Novem- 
ber, 1925; $10.46 for November, 1924; $10.69 
for November, 1923; $10.29 for November, 
1922; $1108 for November, 1921; $15.32 for 
November, 1920; $13.65 for November, 1918; 
and $7.96 for November, 1914. The most im- 
portant change was a seasonal advance in the 
price of eggs. The prices of beef, veal, mutton, 
pork, lard, milk, butter, cheese, flour, rice, 
beans and potatoes were lower. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $1781 at the 
beginning of November as compared with 
$17.86 for October; $20.60 for November, 1930; 
$22.03 for November, 1929; $21.52 for Novem- 
ber, 1928; $21.27 for November, 1927; $21.24 
for November, 1926; $21.51 for November, 
1925; $20.81 for November, 1924; $21.19 for 
November, 1923; $20.89 for November, 1922; 
$21.60 for November, 1921; $26.13 for Novem- 
ber, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); 
$2161 for November, 1918; and $14.36 for 
November, 1914. In fuel anthracite coal was 
slightly higher. Hardwood showed a slight 
downward tendency. Rent was lower in the 
average, 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
slightly higher at 70-6 for November as com- 
pared with 70-4 for October; 79-5 for Novem- 
ber, 1930; 95-7 for November, 1929; 94-9 for 
November, 1928; 96:9 for November, 1927; 
and 97-7 for November, 1926. Ninety-six 
prices quotations were higher, seventy were 
lower and three hundred and thirty-six were 
unchanged, 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials three of the eight main 
groups were higher and five were lower. The 
groups which advanced were: the Vegetables 
and Vegetable Products group, due to in- 
creased prices for wheat, oats, rye, corn, barley 


and flour which more than offset declines in 
the prices of potatoes, carrots, turnips, par- 
snips and hay; the Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their Products group, because of higher prices 
for lead, zinc and silver; and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group, due to higher 
quotations for sodium bichromate and certain 
tanning materials. The groups which declined 
were: the Animals and their Products group, 
mainly because of lower prices for fresh and 
cured meats, calves, hogs and lambs which 
more than offset higher prices for steers, butter, 
lard and eggs; the Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products group, because of lower quota- 
tions for cotton underwear, raw silk and serge 
which more than offset higher prices for raw 
cotton, raw jute, raw wool and woollen yarn; 
the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, 
owing mainly to lower prices for spruce ]um- 
ber and ground wood pulp; the Iron and its 
Products group, because of lower quotations 
for scrap iron and steel; and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals and their Products group, due to 
declines in the prices of gasoline and sulphur. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined, lower prices for 
potatoes, onions, canned vegetables, fresh and 
cured meats and woollen cloth more than 
offsetting higher prices for flour, bran, shorts, 
eggs and woollen yarns. Producers’ goods were 
slightly higher, due to advanced quotations for 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, hides, steers, raw 
cotton, raw wool and silver, which more than 
offset declines in the prices of calves, hogs, 
lambs, spruce lumber, electrolytic copper and 
woollen cloth. 

In the grouping according to origin both 
raw and partly manufactured goods and fully 
and chiefly manufactured goods were higher, 
the former due to higher prices for grains, 
steers, eggs, raw wool, silver and zinc, which 
more than offset lower prices for potatoes, 
rubber, hogs, calves, lambs and electrolytic 
copper, and the latter due mainly to higher 
prices for flour, bran, shorts, rolled oats, butter 
and sodium bichromate. Domestic farm pro- 
ducts, articles of marine origin and articles 
of mineral origin were higher, while articles 
of forest origin were slightly lower. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of November, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 


houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
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quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city ex- 
cept milk and bread are the average of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. The prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures dur- 
ing this period being secured at the middle of 
each month by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GazETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with working- 
men’s households. From 1910 to 1915 the table 
contained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GazErrTe was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 


owing to the impossibility of securing prices — 


for uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, cal- 
culated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which. statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour Gazerrn 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed for similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of an 
article heavily weighted for this purpose rises 
or falls (abnormally) the increase (or decrease) 
in food prices so indicated is exaggerated, and 
this should be taken into account in using the 
budget as an indicator of changes in the cost 
of living. In fuel and lighting, the quantities 
are estimated on a similar principle, anthracite 
coal being used chiefly east of Manitoba, and 


soft coal and wood in the western provinces, 
while no allowance is made for the quantities 
required in the various localities owing to 
climate conditions, nor for the differences in 
the heating value of the various fuels. It was 
estimated when the budget was first published 
in 1912 in the report on wholesale prices in 
Canada for 1911, that these calculations repre- 
sented from sixty to eighty per cent of the ex- 
penditure of an ordinary family according to: 
the total income. For the average family of 
five the expenditure on these items of food, 
fuel, light and rent would be perhaps two- 
thirds or about sixty-five per cent of the total 
income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the other 
hand an average family with an income suffi- 
cient to do so would buy less meat, etc., but 
more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, ete., 
so that comparative expenditure would be little 
changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazettTe a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above-mentioned budget for 
the caleulation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s fami'y 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publicatiox 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazmrrn, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917. 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1919, quar- 
terly from 1920 to 1929 and monthly sinee 
January, 1930. As stated in the above-men- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are’ still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in th2 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted 
according to workingmen’s average family con- 
Sumption, and in the fuel and light ‘groups gas 
and electricity have been included. 

(Oontinued on page 1868) 
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Boofibirloin | 4 Ibs: a8 Mae yen ane ore 7-6 a c. c. ce. c. c, Cc. Cc. c. c. c. 
Beclvabsaldest-s4 34-6] 26-01 90-61 Socal kocal cose - 55-4 55-6] 55-4! 57-6] 60-8] 70-2] 71-8] 64-8] 54-6] 52-0 
Vauebiiniei te alia ancl. -2) 30-0) 30-0) 29-6) 31-4) 34-2] 43-2] 44-8! 38-6] 27-4] 27-4 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ : 27-6) 28-7| 18-9] 18-4} 18-5] 18-6] 19-7] 20-6] 23-5] 24-9] 22-4] 16-4] 16-2 
ee die 72 16-8) 19-1) 20-9] 35-2) 35-2} 24-6] 26-9} 26-6] 28-6] 29-2] 27-8] 29-7| 30-4] 27-2| 23-0] 22-1 
eee ae “1) 18-0) 19-5] 20-0) 37-3) 41-7] 28-1] 27-9] 25-9] 28-7] 29-8] 27-5] 28-41 30-0] 28-11 20-0 18-4 
oe 25-0} 34-4) 35-2) 37-6] 70-0] 73-4) 53-2] 51-8) 50-4] 53-8] 55-8] 53-0/ 54-21 55-01 53-61 40-4] 37-6 
fast. 3 8 S8. 1 17-8} 24-5] 24-7] 26-4} 51-4] 58-5 
: 2 . -5} 43-4) 40-9] 38-6] 41-7] 43-5] 38. . : . . . 
peed, pirstt2. 2% 28-2) 40-6) 38-4) 36-8] 74-2] 73-8) 46-0] 45-8] 46-9] 49-6] 48-0 44.2 45.6 23:0 13.4 26.8 28.8 
Eggs, ir 1 dos 30-0) 33-3) 33-7) 40-3] 67-1) 81-7] 59-4] 51-6] 52-0] 57-2] 56-1] 57-7] 57-4] 58-5] 51-3| 32-4 44-3 
ges, storage ee 23-4) 28-4] 28-1) 32-5) 58-5] 70-3! 52-0) 43-7] 44-0] 48-7] 48-2 49-7] 49-9] 48-6] 43-1] 27-5} 34-4 
eet | Ae 39-6) 48-0) 51-6) 52-8) 81-0) 93-0] 80-4) 70-2] 72-0] 71-4] 70-8] 72-6] 73-81 75-6| 73-21 63-61 63-0 
Butter, ay ; 49-4) 52-0] 58-0) 60-0/104+2}123-0) 82-0] 77-6] 81-2] 89-4) 76-0] 84-8] 86-6] 87-21 71-01 46-61 46-2 
OBY 5.04 B08. Re 27-7] 31-9} 33-9) 34-5) 57-2] 66-5] 46-8] 43-7] 44-9] 50-5] 41 
: e . « s +4) 46-5) 47-6] 47- . 26- . 
= old. : : 17-6) 18-5) 20-5} 22-1) 32-4) 40-7) 34.2] §28-5/ 933-8] §33-4| §30-7] §31 -9] §33-7 933.1 §30-11§22-9 22.5 
a ae 15-7] 17-5] 19-1) 20-2) 32-3] 38-4} 29.8/§28-5] §33.8]§33. 4] §30-7|§31 -9] §33-7] §33-11/§30-11§22-91§92-5 
Seige é 58-5} 66-0) 61-5) 66-0/118-5/141.0)109-5|100-5/102-0]115-5]114-0]115-5/115-5/118-5/103-5| 91-5] 91-5 
—, aunily.. 10 28-0} 33-0} 32-0) 38-0} 69-0] 75-0] 51-0] 44-0] 43-0] 51-0] 53-0] 52-0] 50-0] 53-0] 41-0] 30-0] 29-0 
Rolled Oats... Es 19-5} 21-0) 22-0) 24-5) 41-0) 40-0) 29.0] 27-5] 28-0] 29-5] 29-0] 32-0] 31-5] 32-5} 28-0/ 24-0] 23-0 
eae 2 10-6) 10-4) 11-4) 13-2) 25-2) 33-0] 19.6/§21-2) §21-0/ §21-8]§22-0]§21 -4] §20-8] §20-61§20-0] $18-0]§17-6 
ee 2 iB 9-4) 10-8) 12-4) 13-6) 33-0] 22-2] 17-6] 17-0] 17-4] 16-2] 16-0] 15-8] 19-6] 29-6] 17-4] 11-2] 10-4 
wee tee ie 7-7) 11-5) 12-0} 12-8) 2365] 28-5] 21-3] 22-6] 18-9] 20-1] 19-9] 19-4] 21-5] 21-5) 20-41 17-0] 17-2 
eee Le 9-6} 9-9) 11-9) 13-1] 19.9] 26-6] 18-2] 19-8] 17-7] 15-5] 15-7] 14-3] 13-4] 15-3] 13-9] 11-9] 12-1 
ted. 4.9.F. 4% 22-0} 24-0} 23-6] 32-4] 49-2] 64-0] 39-2] 36-0] 48-8] 31-2] 31-6] 32-8] 30-8] 28-8] 25 
. . “ . . a +6] 24-8] 24-8 
Seger, yellow. 2“ 9-8} 10-8) 11-0) 14-8] 22.6} 30-8] 18-6] 17-0] 23-2] 15-0] 15-0} 15-4] 14-4] 13-8] 12-4] 11-8] 12-0 
ea, black....] 3 “ 8-3) 8-7) 8-9] 9-8] 15-6] 15-7] 13-6]§14-8] §17-3]§17-9]§18-0]§17-8) §17-7|§17-6] §14-5| §13-4/§13-2 
ea, green... ¢ 8-7) 9-1] 9-3) 9-8) 15-0] 16-5) 15-0}§14-8] §17-3/§17-9] §18-0) §17-8] §17-7| §17-6| §14-5| §13-4] §13-2 
Coffee......... i 8-8} 8-9) 9-4) 9-9] 11-6] 15-4] 13-4] 13-3] 13-6] 15-3] 15-3] 15-2] 15-2] 15-2] 13-6] 11-9] 11-5 
recnoes Spee bag! 28-0} 30-3] 36-0) 31-7] 64-0} 73-2] 55-1] 38-3] 46-5] 65-4] 64-0] 54-9] 42-6] 73-8] 44-7] 26-7] 23-1 
inegar....... sat. “7-7 8] 8} +9} 1-0) +8) 8] 8} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0) 1-0). 1-0]. 1-0) +9] -9 
Men s/s i]s Sait i$ $ 
leads? 28. |...5. 52% 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-96/13-65|15-32/11-08] 10-29] 10-69] 11- 23/11 -01|11-07/11-28/11-75/10-25] 7-84] 7-82 
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Coal, anthracte Mg ton 45-2) 48-1) 55-0] 54-0) 78-4/127-2/109-7|115-6]112-0/118-8]105-1]102-2}101-6]101-1/100-9|100-0/100-9 
Coal, bitumin- 

AE de oe. i ag 32-3] 35-0) 38-7] 47-3] 63-6] 93-8] 72-6] 76-8] 71-5! 64-4] 65-1) 63-5] 62-8] 63-0] 62-8] 60-7| 60-8 
Wood, hard... a ed, 35-3] 38-8) 42-5] 42-6] 79-0] 87-0] 81-7] 79-1] 79-4] 77-2] 75-7] 75-8] 75-0]. 76-0] 75-6] 70-9] 70-2 
Wood, soft. ae 25-5) 29-4) 30-6] 31-4] 57-3! 67-4] 61-1] 59-2] 59-6] 56-3) 55-9) 56-3) 55-3) 54-3] 54-41 52-9] 52-0 
Coal oil....... 1 gal. 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 23-7) 27-8] 39-9] 31-6] 31-0] 30-1] 30-2) 31-5) 31-1] 31-0] 31-0] 30-7] 27-7] 27-7 
Fvel and $ $ $ $ $ $ ‘ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Hight *) BPS) | 35222 1-63] 1-76] 1-91) 1-99} 3-06) 4-15] 3-57) 3-62) 3-53] 3-37] 3-33] 3-29] 3-26) 3-25) 3-24] 3-12] 3-12 

$13 Slt ¢ (ES | Shilpa seis oes hl ¢ i|..8. lacs 
Rent.......... 4 mo 2-89| 4-05) 4-75] 4-38) 4-85) 6-62) 6-91) 6-94) 6-93] 6-87) 6-85) 6-87] 6-94) 6-98) 7-07) 6-87] 6-83 

$ $ $ 3 $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

{tTotals......}...... 9-37/10-50 12-79/14-02 14-36) 21- 61/26 -13) 21-60) 20-89) 21-19] 21 -51/ 21-24) 21-27/21-52/22 -03/20- 60/17 -86)17 -81 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 

$ $ 3 $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82) 7-29] 7-84/13-87/15-75]11-23/10-40)11-09}11-36]11-12]11-08}11-20}11-73/10-61) 8-30) 8-35 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26| 5-81) 6-34) 6-89]12-02}13-17| 9-86] 9-27] 9-55)10-35/10-07| 9-97|10-05]10-72) 9-87] 7-93) 7-79 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55) 7-04] 7-72]13-52]15-16)11-24/10-29}11-00]11-56]11-07]11-13}11-07/11-50/10-43) 8-15] 8-19 
Quebeos! 5 ,53...04. 774 5-15] 5-64| 6-33] 6-87] 7-44|13-16/14-45]10-59] 9-84) 9-95}10-83]10-18}10-34]10-50/10-83) 9-53) 7-30) 7-19 
Ontario.). 7-2t..25.. 9.3 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-72/13-61)15-24|10-97/10-19]10-61}11-15]11-13]11-13}11-31}11-74/10-23) 7-78) 7-80 
Manitoba............ 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-15/13-05/15-26/10-83) 9-74/10-22/10-46]10-25)10-53/10-94/11-54) 9-62) 7-33] 7-30 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86} 8-25] 9-02]13-70]15-36]10-89] 9-91/10-48/10-98/10-95]10-90)11-34)11-85] 9-84) 7-39) 7-39 
Allberta |. 2 -2....05. 304 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33} 8-51/13-51/15-43/10-81) 9-99] 10-39)11-08}10-83)/10-82]11-39)11-97/10-04} 7-50) 7-42 
British Columbia....} 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-31/14-19]16-58/12-28/11-65]11-85|12-29]11-91/12-13/12-41/13-06/11-24) 8-84) 8-66 


{December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light and gas see text. 
tiAn allowance for the cost, of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL, LIGHTING, AND 
ee —=cO0O0O0OOoOooooooeoem=x$s:—]0€0€00—>&>FTwa>om 
























Beef . Pork Bacon 
a 
a|3 sa | 2 s a re ai 
iF i “S roy be ; .o 29 
LOCALITY ae fe | i.318 oe 1. e oS los | ee | go | oa 
B lehiee coli aid agast Lae de re 22) | 2 ole ees de ig 
Soles) as} 8s/es| ds) gs | ds | $s] 2] $2 8 
= = | © cit ere Q 6 Q Ae eh ° 2 
a 3 £é rat oes om) 73 PR as Sam S-5 8:8 
gh| 32/28/28) 82) 82 | EB | 2 |aak| ba | Ba | gs 
ale |e |e le fe = | ee eet: gh od tale 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)......... 26-0 | 21-2 | 19-6] 15-7 | 10-9} 16-2) 2-1) 18-4) 18-8) 24-2 So are 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 30-2 | 24-7 | 22-3 | 16-3 | 12-4 13- ; 30-0 20-2 23-8 26-2 42-4 
1—Sydne TIE] 28-6 | 23-8 | 21-4] 17-8] 15-0] 12-0 ]........ 0: Oe ee | ane 
2—New Glasgow.-........| 82-5 | 27-5 | 23-5 | 16-3] 11-6] 14-0] 20:0] 24-0] 2 23-4| 27-0| 45-0 
3—Amherst......0.000.005 26-5 | 21-8] 17-5 | 15-7 | 11-5] 15-0 ]........ 22-3') 6 18+1:1us 38-4 eine Ae 
4—Holifax.....000.c0s0ees 33-5 | 25-2 | 24-1 | 16-5 | 14-0] 13-6] 22-5] 21-6] 19-2 | 31-2) 24-5) 44-8 
5—Windsor.........0. 00005 30-0 | 25-0 | 25-0 | 15-0 | 10-0] 15-0 ]........ 25-0') 1) aa: 5:1 06 22-0 aaeigoe Abe 
GE RArOnee. etee ere eal Gores eteillnge caves keraeto ee | Sepetera cll aller - ei] ules sterwetl seers pies ea aid 25.8 40.0 
—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 26-2 | 23-2 | 21-7 | 15-3 | 15-2 }........ 18 ; : ie : 
Sa Ra RE Ae 31-9 | 24-1 | 24-1 | 16-2] 13-1] 17-8] 20-6 3-0 ne es ~— — 
GoSaune Jobin.) aka | 3ate Paata Pizsa | iata’ | 3360" 4855 21-6) 21-0: | 32-7 | | 26-91) fies 
10—Fredericton............ BO VeaSi 2b 27 sBe Gai |etb 26 ae LB bey e050 | eeas Ca Tear et lobe eee 
—Bathurst...00 00020000. 28-3 | 24 . 0.) feeeEKe : > : : , 
Seema cuales Mt ieelanal get lee libel ens Meee 
1g—Three Rivers... 2.| 23-0 | 18-7 | 19-0 | 12.0 | 87 | ie7| asa] isa 16-7) 28-3] 32-1) 50-4 
Sete ae bar lar e LAni Deki eee [sts dseetpced enicil eckorbol Ince ellaeae Silene ree 
‘| 17-5 | 17-5 | 17-5 | 10-0 |...... . . . 
fete oils aa aetiaic ca git) ee late |e re a 
17—St. John’s...... .| 24-7 | 21- : : . : 25.0 31.5 50-0 
18—Thetford Mines | 15-0 | 14-0 | 13-6 | 19-0 |... |ooscaee. 25-0] 12-0] 18-6 eB | liis8 
— .| 27-2 | 21-8 | 24,7] 12-1] 9-4] 9-5} 21-8] 16-9] 15-9] 22-6] 2 
gee ect t sca get lkee dill ke ed et 
Ontario (average 26-7 | 21-6 | 19-6 : si ° F a. 8 26.4 47.5 
21—Ottawa.....ee. ses c ss, 27-1 | 21-4 | 20-3 | 14-2] 9-0] 14-8] 22-3] 16-2] 15-5 a8 
— illo ie Beat Rea 30-0 | 25-0 | 23-0] 15-6 | 9-7] 15-0] 25-0] 20-0] 16-5| 24-5] 28-3 : 
Sell vcctontinci ad 2-7 | 21-6 | 20-4] 14-2) 9-9] 1ez| 22-3] 16-9) 15-0) 215] 25-2] 42-3 
—Belleville. 0.00. ..00! 23-2 | 19-0 | 19-8 | 13- . . : ‘ ; : 
Betretervorarh ert. 4 26-8 | 21-0 | 21-5 | 14-0 | 12-1] 18-1 23-7) 17-1] 20-0) 28-8) 28-0 43-3 
Swat. mers ce 27-0 | 21-0 | 18- : ; : : 
Pee tons 23-8 | 20-3 | 17-2 | 14-8] 13-0] 18-7] 22-4] 21-7] 22-4] 20-4] 25-4 42-5 
28—Toronto.....0. 005.0600. 27-9 | 21-4 | 20-8 | 13-2] 12-7] 17-4] 29-2] 17-7] 20-0] 25-1] 28-6] 47- 
29—Niagara Falls....... 1. 29-5 | 24-7 | 24-7 | 16-2 | 10-2] 21-2] 25-0] 18-7] 21-5] 23-3] 26-6] 46-5 
30—St. Catharines,...... 11, 25-0 | 20-9 | 20-4 | 13-4] 9-8] 17-4] 23-3] 17-4] 16-7] 21-0] 23-9| 40-0 
31—Hamilton.............. 29-0 | 23-6 | 22-5 | 16-5 | 14-4] 20-5] 20-7] 17-5] 25-0] 29-3] 25-7] 44-2 
—Brantiord........ 21 -| 27-9 | 22-4 | 19-0 | 13-5 | 10-4] 16-6] 29-0] 18-4] 20-0] 21-7] 25-2] 44-1- 
aCe .+| 28-2 | 23-0 | 19-2 | 15-0] 13-2] 18-5] 23-3] 17-7] 18-0| 23-3| 26-8] 44-7 
Cale Savarese wvareeisie , : : : 5 a 
34—Guelph.................] 26-0 | 21-8 | 19-8 | 14-2 | 12-3] 18-3] 24-0] 16-3] 20-0] 21-2| 25-0| 41-7 
35—Kitchener.............. 25-3 | 20-9 | 17-1] 13-9] 11-0] 17-1] 25-0] 18-0] 15-0] 20-6] 23-0] 41-1 
36—Woodstock..... ae i 28-0 | 23-2 | 20-0 | 14-7] 11-6 | 17-5} 21-0] 17-4] 18-3] 20-7] 23-8] 40-9 
37—Stratiord........0....0. 28-3 | 23-3 | 18-7 | 14-0] 11-2] 22-5 |... 18-7} 15-0| 21-9] 24-7] 43-7 
88—London................ 27-4 | 22-2 | 18-6 | 13-8] 10-2] 18-3] 21-3] 17-4] 16-2] 23-9] 28-0] 44-8 
39—St. Thomas............ 28-0 | 21-9 | 19-6 | 14-0] 12-3] 17-5] 22-5] 18-8] 16-7] 21-3] 24-4] 44-7 
40—Chatham.......... s+ee{ 25-0 | 21-0 | 18-9 | 14-2] 9-7] 19-9] 29-8] 19-4] 17-8] 20-8] 24-7] 42-4 
41—Windsor................ 25-5 | 20-2 | 17-8 | 13-3 | 10-8 | 18-6] 26-0] 18-1] 16-2| 21-0] 25-4] 46-4 
42—Sarnia......0s.cssccscse 27-3 | 21-7 | 21-7 | 16-3] 12-8] 20-7] 23-3] 18-7] 18-5] 21-2] 24-6] 40-4 
43—Owen Sound..........., 24-6 | 18-6 | 17-7 | 12-6] 9-7] 17-6] 17-5] 17-2] 16-5] 24-1| 94-9] 47-1 
44—North Bay............. 30-0 | 23-0 | 19-0 | 14-2] 9-8] 15-7] 24-0] 19-2] 20-8] 23-4| 27-5 | 45-4 
45—Sudbury......0- 00.0.0. 27-5 | 23-0 | 19-0 | 12-8 10-5] 19-2 | 25-0 21-2) 19-2] 23-5 28-6) 48-4 
46—Cobalt....0c..ccscsccee 27-7 | 20-7 | 18-5 |...... 1-5" Rercctrrce a neeeek . . : : 
47—Timmins....... 00.0102, 27-8 | 24-0 | 22-0 | 13-3]... 20-5] 25-7] 22-5] 22-8] 24.8] 927-8] 52-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...” 24-7 | 20-4 | 18-6 | 12-5 | 9-6] 16-6] 21-0] 17-2] 21-8] 29-6| 25-1] 42-2 
49—Port Arthur............ 23-4 | 19-0 | 17-6 | 13-2 | 10-3 | 14-0] 20-0] 17-4] 23-0] 24-3] 29-7] 46-9 
50—Fort William.........2. 21-8 | 18-0 | 16-5 | 13-0 | 10-8 | 14-7] 20-6] 16-8| 20-0] 24-1] 95-1] 43-9 
Manitoba (average)..... 11. @3-1 | 17-5 | 17-7] 11-7] 9-2] 12-0] 148-8] 16-7] 15-9| 22-1] 26-5] 43-3 
51—Winnipeg.......22211271 25-5 | 18-5 | 18-7 | 11-2] 9-4] 11-4] 19-3] 16-8] 16-7] 21-5| 95-4] 41-7 
52—Brandon............... 20-6 | 16-4 | 16-6 | 12-1] 9-0] 12-5] 18-2] 16-5| 15-0] 22-6] 97-6] 44-8 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 22-8 | 17-9 | 15-8 | 10-5 | 8.2 12-5 18-6 14-8 15-0 25-4 30-0 42-2 
58—Regina................, 21-8 | 16-9 | 15-3 | 10-0) 8-3] 11-0] 18-9] 14-7] 14-0] 25-2] 29-4] 38-8 
54—Prince Albert..... 1.11: 25-0 | 20-0} 18-0) 10-0) 8-0) 15-0} 20-0} 15-0} 17-5| 27.5} 35-0 | . 45-0. 
55—Saskatoon...... -| 18-3 | 15-0 | 14-0 | 10-0 | 7-5] 11-4] 18-3] 14-0] 13-4] 25-1| 29-41 42.9 
56—Moose Jaw... -| 26-0 | 19-6 | 15-8] 12-0] 8-8] 12-7] 17-0] 15-4 ]........ 23-8] 26-0] 42-0 
Alberta (average). 23-5 | 19-5 | 17-4) 11-5) 9-5] 14-0] 20-3] 16-4] “7:0 | 25-0| 29-6] 46-0 
57—Medicine H 25-0 | 22-5 | 20-0 | 12-3} 9-0] 13-0] 20-0] 17-0] 91-3] 97-7| 31-9] 48-9 
[ea] 3/89] tea] bs] is] Be) Ba) ea) Be] get) Be 
| 24- : ‘7 | 10- 9 1-1] 15-8] 15-8] 93.7] 97. 4) 
gary veer] 22-4 | 18-7 | 15-2 | 11-4) 9-8] 15-0] 19-7] 17-7] 15-5| 25-2] 90-71. 45.3 
\ 61—Lethbridge............, 25-0 | 20-0 | 17-0 | 11-7] 10-3] 13-8] 20-7] 16-0|........ 26-4] 32-8] 48-3 
British Columbia (average) .| 27-4 | 22-1 | 20-2 | 13-9 | 12-3] 18-9| 25.4] 21-0] ‘ais | g00| 01 soc 
62—Fernie...........0... 05, 25-0 | 21-0 | 22-0 | 13-8 | 10-8} 16-5} 23-5] 20-0] 21-0] 96-4] 33-81 49.0 
23-3 | 19:3 | 16-3 | 13-2} 9-5) 16-7] 21-7] 19-31 15-0] 94-9| 32.1| 49.8 
-} 30:0 |.22-0 | 16-5 | 12-5 | 10-2} 22-0] 22-5] 21-0] 95-0] 30-7] 40.0| 51.3 
27-5 | 22-9 | 22-3 | 15-0 | 12-9] 18-1] 26-0] 18-71 97-1] 98-91 34.9 |~ 48.7 
ancou 27-8 | 22-3 | 20-7 | 13-9 | 13-9] 18-0] 26-5} 19-8] 20-7] 30-0] 34-0| 47.9 
67—Victoria......... +] 28-3 | 22-6 | 20-4 | 13-8 | 13-4] 19-0] 26-1] 19°83] 16-5] 928:1| 32.3 |; 50.2 
68—Nanaimo | 29-3 | 24-3 | 21-7 | 14-7 | 16-7 | 24-3 | 28-3] 93.8] 90-0] 32-11 37-11 62.5 
69—Prince Rupert... 28-3 22-7 | 21-7 | 14-6] 11-0} 16-7] 28-3] 26-0] 99-0] 39-2] 44.21 50.8 


a Price for single quart higher. b Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1931 
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Eggs Butter 
2 Q - a > - on : 
= ),4 = © = o 5 ane A ct oO 2 
ke Qs Ss n na om ar $.9 8 ag 3 : rs 
eesige i) eS) 2 eG er ae a) ce lea 88 | Sel ee § 
aes > Bi oA | oasae, os Fae RN | oR. Ss  i8q “| 4o Sea lads] La o allo 
Oo. «a eho are Ho HO wos a N 32 BRS) | ete 8 3s ~ os [ae 
Sao sa2 | aos o2 ou Sax 2 love ‘Gne AO lan ob AS nO On 
Sex |Sun | Sex| os. | se | Sen | se [882 ch ola ‘age Bo ieee 
a2Oil saci] aPo} wo 2S | 295 53 g4s6| ve aH |SOOR) Wk BR aie 
SS) eae eae PR. aa | geal) sda |geaa| ga 28a |84nal aa am 2 4, 
q n M a a oO 4 Ry oO a oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7 : 3° 55 +2 19-8 19-1 26-2 12-9 44-3 34-4 10-5 23-1 26-2 
. Ramee oe 53-0 16-8 16-3 20-9 14-2 47-4 36-8 10-7 25-1 28-6 
. Soma oe 52-0 16-7 15-6 19-1 12-9 48-7 35-1 la 12-9 25-0 26-9} 1 
50-0 DiS aPncte eet 20°5 14-4 48-7 38-7 | 10-12 25-0 29-4 | 2 
50-0 17-3 16-0 23-4 13-5 50-0 33-7 9-0 28-0 29-3 | 3 
60-0 16-8 20-0 17-6 15-0 51-4 38-1 ja 12-5 23-7 27-3 | 4 
16-0 15-0 24-4 14-7 BOeab lee tees 10-0 24-5 28-5 | 5 
16-6 15:0 20°3 14-7 47-4 38:5 ja 9:0 24-3 30-0 | 6 
: a : 17-2 18-0 33°+7 14-2 40-0 34-0 ja 8-5 23-3 25:8 | 7 
. ‘i : 17:8 17-4 26-5 13-7 43°5 34-4 10-6 24-6 27-4 
17:8 18-0 26-7 14-0 47-5 36-9 11-0 27°8 29-4 | 8 
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Sa esaese i sma oie ba coon ONCE lees eels wet ols 8 182 7B ccprtciet POON ecto 31-0 25-0 10-0 20-0 25-0 11 
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: 27-7 23-6 8-O) lp. oteces 22-2 17-0 30-5 12-8 51-1 35-4 11:0 24-0 24-9 |21 
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Obs 2 # ah : : 31-5 13-7 46-7 87-9 ja-b10-5 |........ 26-2 26 
L ‘ 31-0 13-3 43-5 35-1 10-0 24-8 27-7 \27 
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: . 31-3 11:3 47-7 37-3 10-0 23-3 25-7 134 
22-0 11:0 43-9 35-4 9-0 23-5 25-2 [35 
: . 28-0 11-3 45-0 32:3 OS On Secereine 24-7 136: 
: 28-4 12-2 45-0 36-8 10:6 24-3 24-9 )37 
. . 33-0 12-0 44-5 38-1 9-0 23-8 26-0 [3& 
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. 26-0 13-4 47-7 86-4 11-0 25-0 26-1 144 
: . : 22-7 12-7 55-0 37:3 13207 )ten co aa 26-7 145 
: . : 23-0 24-9 13-8 44-5 85-8 Ja-b12°5 |........ 26°8 146 
: : . : 21:5 22-9 15-2 60-0 30-2 | al4-3 25-0 27°7 \47 
. : : 17-0 30°5 13-0 52+2 35-1 11-0 22-5 26-6 |48 
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20-0 20:0) eees soe 16 Diilisse cscs 23-5 23-5 20-2 OBR eas ete 29-2 11-0 21-0 24-5 |58 
23-0 24-3 ESR eater eth [onesie 9 19-5 20-4 22-9 11-0 41-1 31-2 10-0 20-7 25-8 |59 
24-2 27-1 15-0 SBI beveceseleisi='$ 25-0 20-3 24-5 10-1 39-8 29-6 10-0 18-6 25-9 |60 
21-3 23-0 DEANS cost lpragn nee cllesgele sos 20-7 30-1 9-8 41-9 32-9 8-0 20-5 25-5 |62 
18-1 22-5 15-0 NG 24 aoaaienee 23-4 21-4 28-5 13-6 45-6 35°5 12-1 25-6 28-7 
25-0 ZOO haces vale 16> OU esterases 22-8 22-3 32-5 14-0 41-3 S2IB A AQSD WW eereicts agora 28-5 162 
21-7 25-0 15-0 20 Ol Siicewieret 24-4 23-0 23-7 14-4 45-8 35-8 ja 14-3 25-0 26-9 |63 
23-5 DTS lace saieieres 20 Ol Vecstaasie<'e 25-0 22-0 25-0 12-6 46-5 40-5 ja 12-5 25-0 27-0 |64 
AZ TAI eects tee asl asters cle laeaecc es 22-5 19-3 27-8 11-5 45-3 35:5 |a 8-3 25-7 28-7 |65 
14-6 A9-OUS. Seo cies AS Ol ascisict 20-6 18-9 27-1 12-0 46-4 33-9 ja 8-3 24-2 28-2 |66 
11-5 ZO) lors eralaie'ole 1D Di ernereinais'e 23-2 20-5 29-5 12:8 46-9 37-9 ja 14-3 29-0 31-7 |67 
ba eas isibie RR Oe [re eel cts epee est aka, wlere.e ti] sxe myeceeyeid 20-0 32-1 13-4 44-0 31-3 Ja 12-5 25-0 80-0 [68 
Sak ul” °15-6 EB OD as ciate so Nos oie- aceivins 25-0 25-0 30-0 18-0 48-6 36-7 la 14:3 25-0 28-8 |69 
ee a bee be ee 
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2.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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4-0 3-7 12-6 | 16-3 : : 21-9 52-0 39-4 
5-6 3-4 12-4 | 17-7 . . 22-4 49-7 43-3 
6-3 3-5 11-7 | 17-0 . : 21-5 43-7 41-5 
4-9 3-2 13-1 18-4 : : 23-3 55-7 45-0 
5-5 3-3 12-8 | 18-6 . . 24-0 51-2 48-5 
6:3 3-0 14:6 | 19-8 . : 24-5 52-2 48-8 
5-8 3-6 13-3 18-2 . . 25-0 53-7 50-0 
5-2 2-9 10-2 | 17-4 . : 23-3 47-4 46-0 
4-9 3-7 13-0 | 18-9 . . 23-3 51-6 49-0 
5-4 2-7 11-5 | 18-1 : . 24-2 53-7 49-3 
5-7 3-6 12-1] 20-1 . : 24-5 60-4 50-6 
4-5 2-5 11-0] 19-0 . . 25-0 52-5 52-5 
5-5 2-7 11:0] 17-3 . : 23-5 51-3 47-3 
5-8 2-5 11:9] 16-6 . : 23-8 51-0 46-3 
5-4 2-2 11-7] 17-7 . 65-0 24-3 53-3 50-0 
71 3-2] 1-057 10-7 | 17-6] 16-0 64-5 24-4 54-0 46-5 
8-4 2-8| 1-14 12-5| 17-5| 16-9 72-5 26-3 63-8 50-0 
74 3-1] 1-09 10-0] 19-0} 16-0 70-0 26-0 52-0 49-0) 
6-0 2-2] 1-09 10-0] 16-5] 15-0 62-5 23-5 47-5 46-0 
5-8 2-6 10-2} 17-7] 15-5 58-3 24-9 50-8 43-2 
6-2 3-0 10-7] 17-3| 15-8 61-3 22-5 51-0 41-4 
6-6 3-1 1-00 10-0} 17-6] 15-4 57-2 22-6 50-2 44-3 
8-5 4:5] 1-14 10-2] 18-6| 16-0 67-5 24-4 58-5 48-3 
7-8 4-4| 1-39 11-7] 16-7] 17-5 66-7 25-0 58-3 50-0 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 



















































Sugar 3 oe E id a 
a uy n S 
a 7 g a ; 7313 ae s B 5 3g 
Locality 3 £ 5 8 Cola ete, A os = 3 Pa 8 
so = oAB] -ag a y 3 ; 
te |e [e. le. less 212) 2212.) 2.) eB) 2. 
Basle] od | ao |*85] od | Es] we | Ss | ad | ae g8 
Bor lbon| S21 SE ISBR] bi ae o 3 as ra ae no 
gaSleaklSS/ gh (888) £4 |28| 86 | £2] s8 | se | Be 
Go le Oil/e |o S B ay o a B 4 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents] cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-2 | 6-0 | 45-9 | 52-6 | 25-7 5-1} 3-0 50-7 : . . 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-4] 6-0] 50-0 | 52-9 | 26-3| 11-7] 2-9] 50-0 . . 
P-Sydneyn ice ces asco b ee 6-1 5-8 | 46-9 | 48-2 | 26-4 15-0 | 3-0 50-0 : x . 
2—New Glasgow........- 6-7 | 6-4 | 52-2 | 54-5 | 26-2 P22} 2K Sal erates ce 35-0 14-2 6-5 
3—Ambherst.............. 6-2} 6-0 | 50-0 | 60-0 | 25-0] 10-0] 2-8] 50-0| 40-0] 12-3] 6-0 
4—Halifax 5-7] 5-7 | 49-5 | 45-4] 24-6] 11-4] 2-7] 45-0] 40-0] 12-7] 6-0 
5—Windsor 6-7} 6-2] 50-0 | 55-8 | 30-0! 10-0] 3-1|........ 35-0| 10-3] 5-0 
GT PErO ss, cee... oad he 6-7 | 6-1 | 51-3 | 53-4] 25-6] 11-8] 3-1] 55-0] 35-3] 12-0] 5-3]. 
7—P.E.L Charlottetown.| 6-1| 5-6 | 52-5] 57-5 | 26-5] 14-4] 2-9] 50-0! 40-0] 14-0] 5-7] 
New Brunswick (average)| 5-9] 5-6 | 49-6 | 50-2 | 24-9| 12-0] 3-0] 53-5| 38-2] 11-8| 5-4 
8—Moncton. ..... 2.05 6-1) 5-8 | 50-7 | 58-3| 25-7] 12-0] 3-0] 58-3 | 38-5] 13-2| 5-7 
9—St. John. 5-6 | 5-4 | 44-7 | 42-8 | 22-2] 10-8] 3-1] 47-2] 37-3] 11-0] 5-2 
10—Fredericto 6-4] 5-9 | 50-4 | 52-6] 26-5] 11-7] 2-9] 55-0] 38-7| 12-0] 5-6 
11—Bathurst. . 5-5 | 5-2 | 52-5 | 47-0 | 25-0] 13-5] 2-9 ie AteO"ls 4820 
Quebee (average 5-6] 5-3 | 46-2 | 51-6 | 24-9] 13-7] 3-1] 54-1] 57-8] 11-2 5-1 
12—Quebec....... 25-6] 5-51 47-0| 56-5] 26-1] 16-2] 3-2| 54-41 60-0| 10-4] 4-9 
13—Three Rivers 6-0| 5-5 | 46-2 | 55-4 | 24- ; i ; 3 
14—Sherbrooke. . 55| 3] 404 | 481 {o51| isa| se sv | sri| ioo| 2 
15—Sorel............. 5-9] 5-4 | 45-8 | 50-8 | 23-7] 10-8] 2-3| 46-7] 60-0] 10-0] 5-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe.....) 1) 5-4] 5-0 | 51-7 | 53-2] 25-0] 12-3] 3-4] 53-21 60-0{ 12-0] 4-9 
126 John's. <dacein 4c 5:5 | 5-2| 42-5 | 47-5 | 26- ; ; ‘ f } 
18—Thetford Mines....... 3.6 | 8:2 | 42-7 | 40-4 | 28-8 4| 38| G08] oo3 a] Bd 
19—Montreal.... 5-3} 5-3 | 50-8 | 57-5 | 24-3] 14-9] 3-0] 52-6] 57-71 10-0] 4-9 
$0 Mall, ho... i] 8-6 | 5-3 | 42-7 | 46-0] 24-6] 13-4| 3-3| 49-8| 52-01 11-9] 84 
‘Ontario (average)........., 6-2] 6-0 | 47-5 | 56-6 | 24-9] 13-8] 2-9| 48-4] 54-9] w1-0] 5-3 
21—Ottawa........c ccs 5-8| 5-6 | 50-6 | 55-8] 25-3) 14-5] 2-9] 60-9] 58-9| 11-6] 5-3 
22—Brockville........... 6-2| 5-7 | 63-8 | 54-4| 23-7| 13.6| 2:5| 46-21 86.0] 40.8 
23—Kingston............- 5-7 | 5-5 | 44-3 | 50-0 | 25-1 12-8 | 3-0 51-4 50.6 10- 5-0 
24—Belleville.-...221222) 6-4]. 6-0 | 55-0 | 60-4 | 25-3| 13-7| 2-7| 65:01 eo] inst be 
26—Peterborough........| 5-8 | 5-6 | 48-2 | 51-1| 24-21 14-6] 3-3! 46.01 80.5 | to. 3.3 
26—Oshawa.............. 6-1] 6-1 | 46-3 | 64-8 | 24-7| 12-8] 2-8| 50-8| soo] ial os 
7 SOnillin, (0008. .5..h 6-3 | 6-3] 52-5 | 51-3 | 24-5| 13-8| 2-9| 45-7 Bt i07| Bt 
28—Toronto............., 5-9| 5-0 | 51-2 | 56-6 | 24-5) i1-7| 2-7| 81.9] 278 | lon} 2 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-2| 6-1| 50-2 | 63-4 | 25-4| 14:31 3-01 51.5| oo] tog rie 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-0] 5-7 | 39-7 | 58-1 | 23-3) 12-9] 2-71 44.3 fot tysed oats 
31—Hamilton............ 6-0 | 5-9 | 48-8 | 61-2] 24-9| 13-4] 2-8] 45. fol eel ea 
32—Brantford 0. 5-9 | 5-9 | 48-7 | 58-7 | 24-1] 12-7] 3.2 so | aot aoe 3.8 
Gale. et ‘1] 6-0 | 45-9 | 52-6 | 24-0] 13-7] 2-9] 50-5 | 59-5 
34—Guelph............06- 6-0 : . : a0-T a 
pre nickeme Ss 6-0| 6-0 so-7 | eso |aa7| deal sel dee) G28) 28] S4 
86—Woodstook 22220002 8-3] 6-0 | 45-7 | 53-6 | 24-81 12-7| 9-71. a7] secn| tool £2 
—Stratford...000002007 5-9] 5-7 | 47-2 | 56-5 | 25-4] 13-1] 2-9 k 
88—Eondonii.se.c2. chee 6-3 : : 3 : 48°5 50:8 10-7 5-4 
yee Thora Sie telaterers pete 6:3 64 32 3 35.8 38.3 13 3 a 47.9 32.3 11.2 38 
—Chatham............ 6-0} 5-9 | 45-6 | 54-1] 24-8| 13-8] 9-8 ; : ; 
41—Windsor.............. 5-9 |) 5-7-|-43-0 | 64-0 | 24:7] 1 y4i9| 9-8 | gpigil gotoik eed tbe 
42—Sarnia......... sss. 6-2 || 5. io | se 2B SSR ROO ae aed 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-4 a 43 3 23.8 sn H 3 a Dh pone i 3 
44—North Bay........... 7-5 | 7-0 | 60-6 | 61-7 | 96-0] i53| 3a} ger]. so) M2) 82 
45—Sudbury....00..2.22 6-6 | 6-4| 45-5 | 62-6 | 950] apie | ocpd Cbecbetetet HoT} 80 
462 Cobalt 6S 6-9| 6-2 | 47-5 | 56-4 | 26-7| asa] ce | 48:3 [eae 15-0 | 5-2 
4/— Pim Ming. sep sistaie< +--| 6:9} 6-4 | 38-0 | 57-4 | 25-2 16 ; a 46-5 45-0 13-2 5-0 
48—Sault St. Marie.,..... 6-1| 6-1 | 44-7 | 60-7 | 955 | ing] So] S88 [eae 15-0 5-1 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-1] 6-1 | 39-8 | 58-2 | 26-4 7) Sask eed Seco -aee: ae 
50—Fort William... 2): 6-8 | 6-4 | 46-2 | 60.0| 2601 i49| fa} 283) SO} Wr) ba 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8| 6-8 | 42-3 | 46-7 | 26.4 a 2| 2-9) 48:8) 56-7] 11-9 5-1 
51—Winnipeg............. 7-0 | 7-11 39-1 | 46-4 | 94-9 45) 31] 48-4] 61:3] 13-4 6-6 
52—Brandon............. 6-6 || 6-4 | 45-4 146-0 | o7ee | loud ioae Sece te @beOUn) tach Spiess 
Saskatchewan (average)...) 6-8 | 6-9 | 38-2 | 50-0 | 26-7 15°) BE ATS) OTB tag 6-3 
58—Regina........... --| 6-4] 6:9 | 41-0 | 48-8 | 25-6 ele che uee 14-6 6-1 
54—Prince Albert. . 6-9 | 6-8 | 33-8 | 53-0 | 29-6 ee luo 45-0 |........ 15-0 6-3 
55—Saskatoon... 7-0| 6-8 | 37-3 | 51.3 | 95.9 | sbco2| 3:5] 57-0 | 60-0] 15-0 6-2 |. 
56—Moose Jaw... 6-8 | 7-0 | 40-7 | 46-8 | 25-7 eo a6-7 60-0 13-5 5-0 
Alberta (average).. 6-5 | 6-5 | 39-6 | 48-6 26 y 19:43) -2:9 65-0 |........ 15-0 6-8 
57—Medicine Hat......1:] 6-7] 6-8 | 43-2 | 50-3 | 99-1 | soaal cog | S69] 58:5] 184] BS PII 
58—Drumheller..........| 7-0] 6-5 | 32.5 Sean] BeBe O64 = Gbeot he T0:8"|  Sipenal © Tite 
‘< 50-0 | 25-0 | 20-0a| 3-6 
59—Edmonton.....2.....] 6-3 | 6-1] 41-1 | 47.31 98.9 | geist] 3:8 eetgace: Meacahe eee. |a eee 
60—Calgary.............. 6-2| 6-7 | 38-0 | 43-0 | 25-0| teen] So | f88] 50-0] wo} 6-2 for 
61—Lethbridge...... 6-3] 6-2 | 43-3 | 51-7 | 97.8 | tg.c0) 3:4] 51:0] 62-5] 18-5] 62) g 
British Columbia(average)| 6-2 | 5-8 | 42-3 | 44-3 | 27-7 gel gpk oe Borah: dace bo teeters 
Se OINIC  doteetteteiei sie ace [imac : , ‘ : 12-9 . a 
eens] ba] eg Ma] at) B8) AR GA) BS) Be) A) Bb boc 
TPA is adesteecisie ...-| 5-9] 5. : ; : 0} 15-0 ; ae 
65—New Westsiinster...:| 26-4 || ba | ao 406 | 26:6 | Boat] Bc Jeesgeeas [esas ese Wo} Fo fT 
66—Vanoouver...........| 5-9] 5-7| 39-6 | 40-1| 26.81 ogc] 34) 58:8] 683) 13-2] 5.0 
67—Victoria........ nohet 6:5 | 5-9| 39-0 | 41-5 | 26-6] do-gc| Sic | 802 [eee 12-0] 6-6 
68—Nanaimo, v.20... 5-9 | 5-8 | 46-0 | 45-0 | 98-0 | 29-001 gig | o°3 Pao Ae bs 188 
—Prince Rupert........ 6-5 | 5-9 | 40-0 | 45 : i ' en, y 13-5 6-5 : 
0) 31-7) 25-0a] 3-8] 60-0]........ 12-5 5-5 : 









a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher pri j 1 
n. Houses with conveniences not extensively eoeaticd Dero eteue te ae 


a, acu price per cord from price quote 
some at $35. p, Mining company bowen $20, sree 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1931 
Wood a Rent 
Ss 149 
a 3 
§ 8 eS & 2s Six-roomed 
2 2 “ei B $ = a ee ca 3 amt Bisaogned house wath 
iS a Sa bo ba jo - »4| house with | incomplete 
3 8 a S§ 2S § aS 848 Be8 c= =| 8|modern con- Tipdere 
Be o 3 own Se 2b? Es a © ae veniences, con- 
28 8 s a cE 2 Ba #s a g 5a 3 3 3] per month wenlenees, 
AQ Rn RQ = 
$ $ $ ce. | c. $ $ 
9-732 12-302) 11-230 13-566 8-317] 10-194 §-022/27-7 {10-2 27-337 19-433 
8-829 11-980 8-750 10-250 6-00 7-50 5-700/30-3 10-4 24-333 16-333 
7-00- 7-25 | 9-20- 9-60 6-00 NO al see tsetse lek oe eee ees eee 30-3 |10-6/18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
TASB | ke Petey ae 6-00 10-00 5-00 8-00 5-00 [31-7 |10-5 20-00 |10-00-12-00 | 2 
8-00- 9-25 12-50 9-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 |28-3 |10-0]15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
9-00-11-00 12-00 13-00 14-00 7-00 7-50 7-00 |30-5 |10-0|30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 | 4 
10-00-12-00 13-50 10-00 11-00 6-00 7-00 6-50 [30-7 |11-0 25-0 20-00 | 5 
3-00- 9-75 12-50 8-50 9-50 6-00 8-60 5-00 |30-3 |10-2/20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 12-75 9-00 10-50 6-75 8-00 7-50c|29-0 |10-5|21-00-26-00 |11-00-18-00 | 7 
10-781 13-333 9. - ie 6-000 8-250 oe 28-1 | 9-8 25-750 19-250 
10-50-12-50g 13-00¢ 9-0 10 7-00g 8-00g 29-7e |10-1|25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-12-25 |13-00-14-00 |13.00-16. nf 14-00-17: OO. 6-00-8-00 | 7-50-10-00 | 8-00- 9-00c/30-0 | 9.4|20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-50 6-00 7-00 2-00 | sae ene 4-80-6-400 [27-7 | 9-8 25-00 18-00 |10 
LOCO cee cene ee 8-00 10-00 6-00 StOON bcncnaeoee 25-0 10-0 18-00 15-00 |11 
9.292 12-484] 12-156 12-454 9-083 9-764 8:370/26-5 | 9-5 23-056 14-813 
10-00 11-00 | 14-667c 14-667c|  12-00- 12-00- 12-00c|23-7 | 9-5|27-00-35-00 |...........- 12 
13-333¢ 13 -333¢ 
9-00 12-00 15-00 16-00c] 12-00 14-00¢ 7-00 |29-3 |10-0/20-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
9-00 12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 8-00 8-00 |27-2 | 9-4]20-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
S2501| es eee 8-75 9-75 7-00 8-00 6-00c|25-0 | 9-7/14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
8-00- 3-25 13-60 12-00-} 13-333- | 9-333- 13-333c|7-00-10-667¢|25-3c | 9-7|18-00-24-00 |11-00-15-00 |16 
14-667c 16-00c| 10-667c 
9-00 12-00 11-00 12. 00 9-00 10-00 9-00c/25-0 | 9-1/23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
11-00 14-00" eee ee B-O0cl A ene 3-00- 3-75¢ ia Rh 00e 27. 3 9-5 10-00-12-00 12:00-,7-00 18 
-00 |12-25-12-50 |15.00-16.00]16-00-18-00 10-00 |il- joa: 00 c .5|20-00-35- : : 
19.00 13-50 11-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 7-50c|27-0 | 9-4|22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-429 11-505] 12-132 15-222 9-211 11-587 9-916/26-5 | 9-7 28-679 20-750 
9-25 |12-50-13-50 2-00 14-00 8-00 10-00 7-00 |27-6 | 9-6/25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
9-25 f1-09 20° 2 1$-00CI Aa oe ie 15<00G|/eecee sedate 25-7 | 9-2|20-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
7-50 12-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 15-00c|28-6 | 9-6|18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
11-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 |26-0 |10-0]25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 7-00 8-00 7-00 |25-0 | 8-8|20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
10-00 10-50 14-00 16-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 |25-6 | 9-6/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-75 13-00 10-00 11-50 8-00 9-50 7-72¢\28-0 | 9-8|22-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |27 
11-25 11-50 14-00 18-00 11-00 13-00 11-00 126-8 | 9-6|25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 28 
z zg z z z Zz 26-72 | 9-4|25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 }29 
: zg 2 2 s 22-7¢ | Q-7|25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 10-50 16-00 17-00 13-00 13-50 13-00 126-9 | 9-8|25.00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
11-75 AL<BOM| eee kos Ze V7EOO REP ib cer 13-00 8-348¢|24-8 |10-0/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
9-00 |10-00-12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 12-00c|22-7 | 9-4 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
10-00 |10-00-12-00 14-00 15-50 10-00 1-50) eeepc: 23-6 | 9-8/25-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
10-00 |10-50-11-50 16-00 18-00 12-00 14:00) Se eee 24-4 | 9-8130-00-40-00 |25-00-28-00 |35 
10-00-12-00 | 9-50-10-00 12-00 15-00c 9-00 10:50c) cece aeee 22-5 | 9-3|27-00-30-00 |20-00-24-00 |36 
10-00-12-00 |11-50-12-00 F 14-00 17-00 |22-7 | 9-8|30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 137 
10-00-11-50 |10-00-11-50 12-00e 10-50c/24-3 | 9-5|30-00-40-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
TOCOOE LOS 515 00. Fete Felli eae! G2 000} 2b ies BISA Clowie.s eftais(oins 12-00c|23-0 |10-0|20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |39 
10-00 | 9-00-10-00 14-00e 7,50-10- 50c 22-3 9-6[22-00-28-00 20-00-22-00 40 
: : c & g 14-00 |c 10-00 zg : a : : 
ite 12-50" 5 ee Se Cece Ft” Serie: 26-0 | 9-5/30-00-35-00 |25-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 10-00 9-00 9:00 |23-0 | 9-4|20-00-28-00 |14-00-22-60 |43 
13200. Vet. dake 9-00 8-00 35-0 RS -9|30- 00-35: -00 18-00-20-00 44 
: EGO: © 18200) | Sete sc 15800c| SeA.ee ce 12-00c 12-75c\32-0 |10 : 
0900 11-00 12-00 13-50c] 12-00 | 9-00-12-00c|..........-. 34-2 110 22 00 14-00 |46 
PGsON nse bO ste iO! | cece Mo cll dace w Seer 5-00-6-00 | 7-50-10-50c]........+-.. 35-0 | 9-9 20-00-30-00 |47 
8-00-11-00 9-50 8-00 12-00 6-00 9-75 6:000127-7 {10.5|20-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-50-13-00 13-00 |5-50-9-50 11-00 |5-00-9-00 10700) |e. eee 28-2 |10 |25-00-40-00 15-00-25 -00 49 
9-00-12-50 12-50 |5-50-6-50 7-50 |5-00-6-00 7-00 5-00 |27-9 | 9-7|25-00-40-00 |15-00-25-00 |50 
10-375 SA flee eC | ee ace Se 8-188 9-000 7-500/25-0 | 9-9 31-250 21-250 
OOK 14-50-15 00 Vs eet ec alot renee 6+50-8-75 | 7-25- 9-25 6-00c|24-5 | 9-8130-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 {51 
6: 50-11. DOR {14200-18-75-|. tot oes dibs eecaebess 8-00-9-50 | 9-00-10-50 9-00 |25-4 {10 |20-00-30-00 |15+00-20-00 |52 
-063 TVES63| ee RL | AS one n 4-583 10-313 11-167|25-3 |10-6 32-500 21-250 
9- 15-12. ‘25h |14-00-16-20d 10.00-10.50/11-00-12-00 |11-00-13-00 |25-0 |10 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-30-00 |53 
9-00-10-00h 19-00 4-00-6-00 | 8-B0- 6-00.|...+.+-..-.- 26-0 |11-7/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 o4 
7-50- 9-00h 17-75 7-50 | 8-00-12-00i 8:50 |25-3 |10-0|30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 
6-00- 9-00h|16-95-18-25d] . AMR: Avot 14-00e 13-00¢|25-0 |10-5/25-00-35-00 |15-00-20-00 |56 
6-125 * 000 2 6-000 nen 4-167|28-8 |10-6 29-063 20-250 
Peder ilk ot oak, 32-5g 10-2}25-00-27- -50 |18- 00-20: 00 a 
4-50 |25-0 11-5 
(Bie | are 26-7 |10-3/25- 00-38-00 |20-00-25-00 |89 
4:002|30-0g |10-5|25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 60 
4-00 |30-0 |10-5 30-00 18-00 |61 
5-050/34-0 12-2 26-563 20-375 
Et Ho 338 hao | 
c5-625|.....- 13-5|22-00- -00-20- 
6-00-6-50 |...... 10-0132-00-38-00 |22-00-28-00 |64 
4-50 129-8 |11-9]18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |65 
4-75 |29-5 |10-7 27-50 24-00 |66 
4:77 135-4 |11-7|20-00-25-00 |16-00-18-00 |67 
BR GEO Dsl eee eeernnnee corer ss Ree ES C008 6: 5-50 134-0 |11-3|22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |68 
1. 00-13-50 ooo EEE ]8%60-12-00i] 9-00-13 -003 4-80¢|35-0 |15+0|30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |69 
f Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 1. Including birch 


d. Lower price for petroleum coke. 


$40-$60. 


r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 


8. Delivered from mines. 
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i RICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE P SEN TISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 

































iti = Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Oct.|Nov. 
pas modities {1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 1923 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929]| 1930 | 1981 | 1981 
7) enter anes iebeaS Be ee SS Se Se ee eal 
*All commodities.........-.++++5 502 64-01127-4]155-9]110-0] 97-3] 98-0]102-6] 97-7] 96-9} 94-9 95-7| 79-5] 70-4] 70-6 
Classified according fo chief com- 
ea .7|100-6| 96-3| 96-0] 87-3] 93-5] 62-6] 56-0] 57-5 
Sie cu sine 124 58-1|127-9|167-0}103-5| 86-2} 83-7|100-6) 96 
ne eee Products 74 70-9|127-1]145-1]109-6] 96-0| 95-0|100-3| 97-9}]104-0)110-3 108-4] 93-4] 68-0} 67-3 
Tex- 
it: Te lee eet by 60 | 58-2/157-1|176-5| 96-0|101-7]116-9]112-5| 96-5} 95-1) 92-2 89-8] 77-5] 71-9] 71-7 
1M ee eee erednry on 44 63-9) 89-1]154-4)129-4]106-3)113-0 101-6 98-8] 98-5] 98-6] 93-1] 85-8] 77-5) 76-7 
Tron and its Products... 39 | 68-9|156-9|168-4|128-0/104-6|115-8|104-5| 99-3) 94-1) 92-8) 93-4] 89-3) 87-3] 87-0 
i 3 ls and 
ie Non-Ferrous Metals “and 15 98-4|141-9]135-5| 97-0] 97-3] 95-3|103-9] 97-0] 89-8} 94-1] 96-7] 73-5} 62-9] 63-8 
Is and 
Vor cae pong ls 73 56-8] 82-3/112-2]116-6|107-0]104-4}100-3| 99-4] 94-7] 92-8] 92-8] 89-4) 86-6} 86-5 
: aap i 
has Cheteals and Allied Pro 73 63-4|118-7/141-51117-0]105-4|104-4] 99-6] 99-5] 97-3] 94-3] 95-1) 90-9) 84-7) 84-9 
i ding to purpose— ¢ ] * 
Se et Conenc ae veiets 204 61-9}107-0]140-01108-0] 95-1) 93-7| 97-2] 97-5| 95-5] 95-1) 94-3] 84-5) 74-9) 74-3 
T J rerage d to- 
Se Seat Siok 116 61-8]119-4]151-0]105-4] 90-2] 91-2| 97-7| 97-5| 99-5| 99-1]100-3) 83-9) 67-3) 66-1 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 88 62-2] 91-4]126-3]111-4]101-4| 97-0} 96-5) 97-5] 92-9} 92-4] 90-3} 84-9} 79-9) 79-8 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 351 67-4|131-5]163-1|112-8] 99-1] 97-8]104-9] 97-2} 97-3] 93-4) 95-1] 73-4) 66-0) 67-8 
Producers’ Equipment..... 22 55-1] 80-4|108-6]113-81104-1|102-5| 99-2|100-8] 99-1] 92-8] 94-5} 90-9] 89-3] 89-2 
Producers’ Materials....... 329 69-1|138-3]170-4]112-6] 98-2] 97-1|105-5| 96-8] 97-1] 93-5] 95-2] 71-4] 63-4] 65-4 
ildi d truction 
BE eee ayaetieaiits 97 67-0|100-9}144-0]122-8]108-7|111-9]102-9| 97-9} 95-5) 98-3] 98-2} 85-7) 80-6) 79-9 
Manufacturers’ materials 232 69-5|147-21176-6]110-2| 95-8] 93-7|106-2| 96-5) 97-5] 92-4] 94-5] 68-2) 59-6} 62-2 
Classified according to origin— 
"A. Field 167 | 58-2|131-3]169-5}103-4] 89-1] 89-3]102-3} 95-9] 96-5} 86-5) 91-1) 63-5) 56-4] 58-4 
B. Animal 90 | 70-4|129-9}146-6}109-6] 95-5} 95-6|100-6] 97-7|103-1]107-5]105-2| 90-6} 68-5) 67-7 
Farm (Canadian). 59 62-6|132-7/161-4|102-6| 86-6] 79-8|100-3} 98-0]102-2) 96-1]101-5] 66-3) 54-5) 55-8 
II. Marine 16 64-4|111-1]111-7] 91-6) 91-9] 83-6] 98-3]103-4]102-1]109-6]109-7| 92-0} 73-2] 73-8 
III. Forest 52 63-9} 89-1|154-4)129-4/106-3]113-0|101-6| 98-8} 98-4] 98-6] 92-9] 85-5) 77-5) 76-7 
IV. Mineral 183 67-0)111-3]131-4]117-6]105-8}105-8|101-6| 98-8} 92-7] 91-7] 92-1] 85-7) 81-7) 82-0 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 232 63 -8)120-7|155-7|107-5| 94-8] 91-1|100-8] 97-4]100-0] 94-4) 97-2] 70-4] 60-3) 60-8 
All manufactured (fully or chief- 
Ly \encaehari cae @hias teens 276 | 64-8]127-6|156-8]116-7/100-5|103-1|103-8| 97-4] 95-9| 94-2] 93-5] 82-8] 72-4] 73-0 











*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236. 


(Continued from page 1360) 


Cost ef Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-3; 1916, 86-3; 
1917, 84-6; 1918, 82-9; 1919, 81-6; 1920, 81-1; 
1921, 81-4; 1922, 80-1; 1923, 77-7; 1924, 76-5; 
1925, 73-8; 1926, 73-2; 1927, 70-9; 1928 69-3; 
1929, 67-4; 1930, 64-7; 1931, 64-1. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the eost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1930. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics haz issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption on the basis of figures 
in 1926 as 100, as follows: 1923, 108-3; 1924, 
105-1; 1925, 101-7; 1926, 100-0; 1927, 99-0; 
1928, 97-1; 1929, 94-6; 1930, 92-3. 


The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 128-9; 1928, 
128-5; 1929, 128-0; 19380, 127-6. Natural gas, 
1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114-0; 1919. 116-1; 
1920, 125-1; 1921, 187-6; 1922, 163°2; 1923, 
163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4; 
1927, 166-9; 1928, 158-9; 1929, 159-1; 1930, 
158-8. For the years 1900 to 1913 two index 
numbers of gas costs calculated for the Cost of 
Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been aver- 
aged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 


125-8; 1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 
1906, 107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 
105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 


1913, 100-0. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CA 
FROM 1913 TO 1931* eae 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 





_ Food | and | Rent |Cloth-| Sund-} All 

Light ing ries | items* 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 127, 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 166 157 
June 1927 148 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Mar. 1928 149 159 156 155 166 156 
June 1928 146 158 157 157 166 155 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
June 1929.... 149 157 158 157 166 156 
Sept. 1929.... 159 156 158 156 166 159 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Jan. 1930 162 157 158 156 166 160 
Feb. 1920 161 157 158 155 166 160 
Mar. 1930.... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
April 1930.... 153 | - 157 158 155 166 157 
May 1930.... 152 156 160 155 166 157 
June 1930 151 156 160 155 166 157 
July 1930 149 156 160 155 166 156 
Aug. 1930 145 156 160 155 166 155 
Sept. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Oct. 1930 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Nov. 1930 140 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Jan. 1931 134 156 160 148 165 150 
Feb. 1931 129 156 160 142 164 146 
Mar. 1931.... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
April 1931.... 121 155 160 137 164 142 
May 1931.... 116 154 158 137 164 140 
June 1931 111 153 158 137 164 138 
aUlys Loot snes 110 154 158 131 163 137 
Aug. 1931.... 112 153 158 131 163 138 
Sept. 1931.... 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oct. 1931.... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Nov. 1931.... 107 152 158 127 163 135 


pee ee eT 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 207%. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices, for the most part, were lower, 
sirloin steak being down from an average of 
27-3 cents per pound in October to 26 cents 
in November, round steak from 22:1 cents 
per pound to 21-2 cents and rib roast from 
20:4 cents per pound to 19-6 cents. Shoulder 
roast was unchanged at an average price of 
13-7 cents per pound. These prices compare 
with 32-4 cents per pound for sirloin steak in 
November, 1930, 27-4 cents for round steak, 
25:6 cents per pound for rib roast and 19-3 
cents for shoulder roast. Veal and mutton 
were again lower in most localities, the former 
averaging 16-2 cents per pound in November 
and 16-4 cents in October, and the latter 22-1 
cents per pound in November and 28 cents in 
October. Pork prices were again generally 
lower, fresh leg roast being down from an 
average price of 20 cents per pound in October 
to 18:4 cents in November and salt pork from 
an average of 20-2 cents per pound in October 
to 18-8 cents in November. Prices in Novem- 
ber, 1930, were 28-1 cents per pound for fresh 
pork and 26-8 cents for salt pork. Boiled 
ham was substantially lower in most localities 
being down in the average from 49-8 cents per 
pound in October to 45-9 cents in November. 
In fresh fish cod steak, halibut and white fish 
were lower. Lard was down from an average 
price of 13-3 cents per pound in October to 
12-9 cents in November, 

The price of eggs was substantially higher 
in most localities, fresh averaging 44-3 cents 
per dozen in November as compared with 
32-4 cents in October and 51:3 cents in 
November, 1930, and cooking averaging 34-4 
cents per dozen in November, 27-5 cents in 
October and 43-1 cents in November, 1930. 
The price of milk, which usually advances at 
this season, was slightly lower at an average 
price of 10-5 cents per quart as compared 
with 10-6 cents in October. Declines were 
reported from Charlottetown, St. John, Galt 
and Trail. Butter prices showed little change. 
The downward tendency, however, was con- 
tinued, dairy averaging 23-1 cents per pound 
in November, 23-3 cents in October and 35:5 
cents in November, 1930, and creamery aver- 
aging 26-2 cents per pound in November, 
296-8 cents in October and 38-9 cents in 
November, 1930. Cheese declined from an 
average price of 22-9 cents per pound in Octo- 
ber to 22-5 cents in November. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 6-1 cents per pound, Flour was somewhat 
lower in many localities, the average price 
being 2-9 cents per pound in November as 
compared with 3 cents in October and 4:1 
cents in November, 1930. Rolled oats were 
down from an average of 4-8 cents per pound 
in October to 4°6 cents in November. The 
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prices of canned. vegetables continued to de- 
cline in most localities, tomatoes being down 
from. 12-2 cents per tin in October to 11-4 
cents in November, peas from 11-3 cents per 
tin in October to 11 cents in November, and 
corn from 13 cents per tin in October to 12-1 
cents in November. The price of potatoes was 
generally lower.at an average of 69-4 cents 
per ninety pounds in November as compared 
with 80-2 cents in October and $1.34 in 
November, 1930. The price of anthracite coal 
was up in the average from $16 per ton in 
October to $16.14 in November. Increases 
were reported from Moncton, Fredericton, 
Belleville, St. Catharines, Galt, St. Thomas, 
Windsor, North Bay, Sudbury and Timmins. 
Hard wood, in stove lengths, was slightly lower 
at an average price of $13.57 per cord as com- 
pared with $13.78 in October. Lower quota- 
tions for rent were reported from Thetford 
Mines, St. Catharines, Brandon and Calgary. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

During October wheat prices advanced, due, 
it was said, to a strong export demand and 
to a falling off in supplies from Russia. This 
relatively high level was maintained during 
the first ten days of November. During the 
last half of the month, however, the movement 
was downward and much of the gain of the 
previous month was lost. Average prices for 
November were, however, substantially higher 
than in October, No. 1 Manitoba northern 
cash wheat, Fort William and Port Arthur 
basis, being 67-3 cents per bushel as compared 
with 59-9 cents in October. The high price 
for the month was 734 cents per bushel near 
the beginning and the low 60 cents per bushel 
toward the end. Coarse grains also averaged 
higher in November, western barley being up 
from an average price of 33-2 cents per bushel 
in October to 42-5 cents in November; west- 
ern oats from 31-2 cents per bushel in October 
to 33-6 cents in November; rye from 37 cents 
per bushel in October to 48-8 cents in Novem- 
ber and flax from 94-4 cents per bushel in 


October to $1.06 in November. The price of 
flour advanced for the first time since Feb- 
ruary, following the increased prices for wheat. 
Spring wheat flour at Toronto was up from 
$4.60 per barrel in October to $5.22 in Novem- 
ber. Bran and shorts each advanced $4.75 
per ton, the former to $19.99 and the latter 
to $20.99. The price of raw sugar at New 
York, in Canadian funds, was down from $1.58 
per cwt. to $1.54, while granulated at Montreal 
was unchanged at $4.56 per cwt. Ceylon rub- 
ber at New York declined from 5-4 cents per 
pound to 5-2 cents, Canadian funds. In live 
stock good steers at Toronto were slightly 
higher at $5.92 per hundred pounds as com- 
pared with $5.90, while at Winnipeg the ad- 
vance was from $4.78 per hundred pounds to 
$4.83. Veal calves at Toronto were down from 
$8.53 per hundred pounds to $7.23 but were 
unchanged at Winnipeg at $5.75 per hundred 
pounds. Hogs at Toronto declined from $5.74 
per hundred pounds to $5.23, at Winnipeg from 
$4.71 per hundred pounds to $420 and at 
Montreal from $5.49 per hundred pounds to 
$5.20. Good lambs at Montreal advanced from 
$6.22 per hundred pounds to $6.45 but at 
Toronto the price declined from $6.80 per 
hundred pounds to $6.59 and at Winnipeg 
from $5.65 per hundred pounds to $5.57. 
Creamery butter at Toronto advanced from 
23-1 cents per pound to 23-7 cents and at 
Montreal from 22-5 cents per pound to 23:5 
cents. Eggs were substantially higher, fresh 
at Montreal being up from 45-9 cents per 
dozen to 54:8 cents, at Toronto from 45-4 
cents per dozen to 49-9 cents, and at Winni- 
peg from 37:8 cents per dozen to 48:5 cents. 
Spruce lumber was $4. per thousand board feet 
lower at $26. Steel scrap was down from 
$7-$8.50 per ton to $6.50-$8. Scrap iron also 
was down from $8-$11 per ton to $7.50-$10.50. 
In non-ferrous metals electrolytic copper de- 
clined from $9.15 per hundred pounds to $8.75. 
Copper wire bars were down from $7.90 per 
hundred pounds to $7.88. Tin was unchanged 
at 29 cents per pound, while the price of 
silver at New York, in Canadian funds, was 
substantially higher at 36-2 cents per ounce 
as compared with 83-1 cents in October, 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to the movements 

of prices in Great Britain and certain other 
countries. The index numbers of the cost of 
living are from official sources unless other- 
wise stated. The authorities for the whole- 
sale prices index numbers are named in al! 
cases. The latest quarterly table showing cost 
of living and wholesale prices index numbers 


for various countries appeared in the Lasour 
Gazurre for October. 


Great Britain 


Wuo.msAte Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1924=100, was 62-8 
for October, an increase of 5-2 per cent for 
the month. With the exception of a smal: 
decline in meat and fish, all groups showed 
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substantial advances over the average for the 
month of September. 


The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 82-3 at the end of October, an 
advance of 2 per cent over the previous 
month. With the exception of a decline in 
animal foods, all groups were higher than at 
the end of September. The following para- 
graph is quoted from the Statist,, November 
14, 1931: 

“Measured by the Statist index number, 
the increase in wHolesale prices in October 
was only 2 per cent, following a similar in- 
crease in September, in which month the de- 
preciation in sterling could, of course, have 
had very little effect. The fact that the rise 
in prices, in face of a fall of more than 20 
per cent in sterling, has been so limited, must 
be attributed partly to the continued decline 
in gold prices during both September and 
October. The extent of this latter movement 
is brought out in the large table at the foot 
of the page (table omitted), which shows that 
in the United States and France, in particular, 
the decline during these two months was very 
pronounced, though more recently, it is true, 
this tendency has been reversed in the former 
country. It has also to be remembered that 
a number of countries from which a large 
part of our imports are derived have followed 
Britain in departing from the gold standard, 
or, where they were already divorced from 
that standard, have not allowed the sterling 
value of their currencies to appreciate to any 
marked extent.” 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914=100, was 146 at the end of October, an 
increase of one point over the first of the 
month, due to an increase in the food group. 
Eggs, potatoes, cheese and butter were all 
higher, while meat was cheaper. Rent, cloth- 
ing, fuel and light and sundries showed no 
change. 


Germany 


WHotesate Prices—The index number cf 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 107-1 for October, a decline of 1:4 
per cent for the month. Of the sixteen groups 
included, four showed small advances, but all 
other groups declined, the greatest fall being 
one of 9-2 per cent in cattle. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913- 
1914=100, was 133-1 for October, a decline 
of 0-7 per cent for the month. Food, clothing 
and sundries were lower, while the heat and 
light group was higher and rent was un- 
changed. 


Italy 

WHotesate Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
1913=100° (pre-war currency), was 88-9 for 
October, showing no change from the Septem- 
ber level. Advances in vegetable foods, mis- 
cellaneous vegetable products, and minerals 
and metals were offset by declines in anima} 
foods, textiles, chemical products and con- 
struction materials. 

Cost or Livine—The index number of the 
cost of living, Milan, on the base June, 1927 
=100, was 81-26 for September, a decline of 
0-7 per cent for the month. 

India 

WuHotesaLe Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Bombay, on the base July, 
1914=100, was 107 for September, showing nce 
change from the August level. All of the 
food groups, as well as oilseeds and textiles 
other than cotton were higher than the pre- 
vious month, while raw cotton, hides and 
skins and metals were unchanged. There was 
no change in cotton manufactures. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
cost of living, Bombay, on the base July, 1914 
=100, was 108 for October, showing no change 
from September. An increase in fuel and 
lighting was counteracted by declines in pulses 
and clothing. There was no change in cereals, 
miscellaneous foods and house rent. 


United States 

Wuotrsate Prices——The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926100, was 68-4 for October, a fall of one 
per cent for the month. There were very small 
increases in fuel and lighting materials and 
miscellaneous commodities, but al! other 
groups contributed to the decline. 

The Annalist index number on the base 1913 
=100, was 102-0 for November, an advance of 
1:4 per cent for the month due to higher 
prices for farm products and fuels. There 
were declines in food products, textile prod- 
ucts, metals, building materials, chemicals and 
miscellaneous commodities, 

Bradstreet’s index number, which is the sums 
total of the prices per pound of 96 commodities 
of common consumption was $7:9123 at the 
first of December, a decline of 2°2 per cent 
for the month. There were small increases 
in naval stores and chemicals and drugs, but 
apart from these, all groups were lower than 
at. November 1. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923100, was 84-9 for October, a decline 
of 0-8 per cent for the month. There was a 
slight increase in fuel and light, but all other 
groups were lower than in September. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFF ECTING LABOUR 


Union Member Forfeits Benefits by Failing 
to Pay Dues 


A member of the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees, an unincorpor- 
ated union. defaulted in the payment of his 
dues, and thereby forfeited his membership. 
He was reinstated later, but died shortly after- 
wards. In an action brought by his widow 
for death benefits under the union’s life in- 
surance plan the Manitoba Court of Appeal 
held that the default of the deceased caused 
a loss of his union benefits, and that, since 
the period between his re-instatement and 
death was not long enough to entitle the 
widow to set up a claim, she was not entitled 
to any benefit. 

Mr. Justice Dennistoun, in his Judgment, 
referred in passing to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in December, 1929, 
declaring that unincorporated trade unions 
had no legal standing (Lasour Gazette, Janu- 
ary, 1931, page 108). In the present case no 
attack had been made on the action. 


“The widow in the present case,” he con- 
tinued, “ claims, as beneficiary of her deceased 
husband, the sum of $500 from the funds of 
the death benefit department of the trade 
union referred to, and she has been given 
judgment for that sum by His Honour Judge 
Stubbs, but without any reasons for his con- 
clusions. 

The rights of the parties are to be deter- 
mined by the provisions of the constitution 
and by-laws of the Brotherhood which it is 
admitted set forth the contract between the 
organization and its members. 


By article XXIII, Sec. 3, it is provided, 
inter alia:— 

Upon due proof of the death of any member 
of the Brotherhood, who at the time of such 
death shall be in good standing in said Bro- 
therhood, and whose participation in the 
benefits of the Death Benefit Department is 
not limited under sec. 4, or debarred under 
sections 6, 7 and 17 of this article, the Super- 
intendent of the Death Benefit Department 
shall out of the funds or property coming into 
his custody or control as such superintendent 
_ pay to the designated beneficiary of such mem- 
ber as follows: 

If such member had a continuous membership 
for twelve months next preceding such death 
the sum of $50. 

Then follow like provisions for payments 
on a sliding scale for more lengthy continuous 
membership up to 60 months and $400. And 
finally: 

Tf such_a member had a continuous member- 


ship for 72 months next precedi 
the sum of $500. D ing such death 


The plaintiff claims, and has been awarded 
by the trial Judge, $500 under the last-quoted 
paragraph of the constitution. 

Counsel for the defendants points out that 
a claimant is not entitled to any benefit what- 
soever unless the deceased had at least 12 
months’ continuous membership prior to death 
and says further that this deceased member 
had a membership of only two months and 
25 days prior to his death, which entitled his 
widow to nothing. 

It appears from exhibits filed at the tria! 
that all the dues of the deceased were paid 
for the years 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 and 
1929, but that he did not pay for the first 
quarter of 1930, his arrears being $2.50 for 
grand lodge dues, and $1.75 for local lodge 
dues for January, February and March. He 
paid in full for the second quarter, April, May 
and June, $4.25, and died on June 25 in that 
quarter, while still in arrears for the first quar- 
ter which deprives his widow of all claims 
against the benefit fund. 

This seems to be a defence drastic in the 
extreme, but on a careful examination of the 
constitution and by-laws it is well taken. 

It is apparent that this is not an insurance 
scheme on an actuarial basis, for payment of 
$10 in annual dues to grand lodge, even if the 
whole of that sum were handed over to the 
death benefit department, which was not done, 
could not provide’ a $500 payment to a bene- 
ficiary at the end of six years. It is a scheme, 
admitted by counsel, for inducing members 
to keep up their trade union membership. 

A member who fails for 30 days to pay his 
dues forfeits all claim on the beneficiary funds. 
This is covered by article XXIII, sec. 6, which 
says in part; 

If such member remains delinquent during 
the entire month on the first day of which such 
dues and assessment became payable, he, his 
beneficiary, and aforesaid subordinate lodge and 
persons, shall be deemed to have forefeited all 
rights, interests, and benefits, of, in and to 
said Death Benefit Department, its funds and 
property, until such member shall have re- 
instated his membership and becomes entitled 


to benefits under sections 3, 4 and 17 of this 
Article. 


It is sec. 17 of article XXIII which has the 
sting in it. It must be read carefully before 
its full meaning is appreciated. 

It says: 

Sec. 17. In determining the sum payable to 
any person under this article no period of mem- 


bership in said brotherhood pri 
1Aj0 shell ba bonsidanasAhineh tis, eee ICS 
In computing the period of continuous mem- 
bership under this Article no period of mem- 
bership of a member prior to joining, last 
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renewal, or last re-instatement, or for which 
dues may be paid beyond the date of death of 
such member shall be considered. 

That means that a member loses all the 
benefit of his membership prior to the date of 
his re-instatement. He may renew his mem- 
bership, after delinquency, within six months, 
upon payment of all back dues subject to the 
limitations of article XXIII, secs. 4, 6, 7 and 
17. 

He is reinstated so far as his trade union 
membership is concerned, but in so far as the 
benefit funds are concerned he is not reinstated 
but merely permitted to renew his member- 
ship—by making a fresh start, entitling him 
to nothing until after the expiration of 12 
months at the least. 

It was urged by counsel that this deceased 
member had an unemployment card for the 
first quarter of 1930, which permitted him to 
make default in payment cf his lodge dues. 

That is governed by article XVI, sec., 2, as 
well as by article XXIII, sec. 9, which per- 
mits the holder of such a card to be in de- 
fault of payment of local dues or assessments, 
other than grand lodge dues and assessments. 
These latter must be paid in any event. In 
the present case they were not paid and as a 
result there is no claim on the fund by reason 
of the default. I refer to Wilson v. Sons of 
England Benefit Soc. (1909) 1 O.W.N. 144; 
Wintemute v. Brotherhood R.R. Trainmen 
(1900) 27 O.A.R. 524; and to Cooley on In- 
surance, vol. IL, pp. 2338 and 2344. 

The deceased was not misled in any way. 
He realized his position and knew that he 
had lost his benefit, but he expected that in 
some way it would be overlooked or made 
right, if he paid up his arrears, at some future 
date. 

Then he died suddenly, and the Brother- 
hood, acting on their well-considered policy in 
respect to this fund, refuse to pay. This fund 
is not an insurance fund, it is but an induce- 
ment to members to retain their membership 
in the union, and it suits the union to have 
defaults made as often as may be, in order 
that it may maintain the death benefit de- 
partment as long as possible. If every de- 
linquent who was reinstated in membership 
was also reinstated on the fund, financial 
disaster would result. ; 

I would allow the appeal and dismiss the 
action. 

Hniden versus Herr (Manitoba) 1931, 
Western Weekly Reports, vol. 3, 
page 546. 


Wages Due must be paid to Employees on 
Strike 


In 1923 the Virginia Railroad discharged 
three men, one- being a member of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
the others being members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
Under an agreement between the engine 
service brotherhoods and the Virginian rail- 
road, any employee who was discharged was 
entitled to a hearing, and, if found to have 
been unjustly dismissed, he was to be paid for 
the time lost. The two Brotherhoods investi- 
gated the case, declared the discharges unjust, 
and asked the company to reinstate the men, 
with compensation for lost time. The general 
superintendent and general manager of the 
Virginia Railroad refused to grant this re- 
quest, and the Brotherhoods then carried the 
case to the former Railroad Labour Board. 

After a series of hearings, at which both 
management and men were represented, the 
Railroad Labour Board found in favour of 
the discharged employees, and ordered the 
company to take them back, with pay for - 
the time they have been out of service. 

In accordance with this ruling the company 
instructed the former employees to return to 
work. At that time a strike was in progress 
on the railway, and the three men declined to 
resume work while the other regular employees 
were on strike. The company thereupon re- 
fused to give them the wages which the Board 
had declared to be due to them. The three 
employees then brought action against the 
company in the United States District Court 
of Virginia, which awarded them the full 
amount due for their wages. On appeal by 
the company the Circuit Court of Appeals 
affirmed this judgment, and finally, on further 
appeal, the United States Supreme Court, in 
November, 1931, affirmed the judgment of the 
two lower courts. 


Some Workmen’s Compensation Decisions 
in England 


Some British cases illustrating the fine dis- 
tinctions that have to be made in the appli- 
cation of Workmen’s Compensation principles 
are cited by Mr. H. Samuels, author of a re- 
cent work entitled “The Law Relating to In- 
dustry,” writing in the English magazine In- 
dustrial Welfare and Personal Management, 
November, 1931. A few of these cases are 
outlined below:— 

A pit head bath was provided by a firm on 
their premises for those of their miners who 
desired to use it. A miner after ceasing work 
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was using the bath and fractured his skull 
through slipping on the tiled floor. Compen- 
sation refused on ground that the man had 
remained on his employer’s premises for the 
enjoyment of a privelege conferred and not in 
the performance of a duty imposed. 

“A man may have an accident and honestly 
believe at the same time that nothing serious 
has happened to him and, therefore, not con- 
ceiving that he had a good claim against his 
employer, makes no claim, but if it after- 
wards turns out that he has made a mistake in 
fact and really has been injured, that may be 
reasonable cause for his not making a claim 
within six months.” 

A lorry driver passing another lorry which 
had broken down halted to give it a tow. In 
the manoeuvring he was crushed between the 
two vehicles. Compensation refused. 

The liability for accidents occuring to em- 
ployees when being conveyed by the firm or 


in vehicles belonging to the firm varies accord- 
ing to the circumstances. If, for example, a 
function is arranged to take place in the firm’s 


‘time and the employees attend as part of their 


day’s work, the provisions of the Employers’ 


Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
would apply in the case of accidents to the 
raanual and other workers who came within 
their scope. Where, however, there is no 
direction of the firm to the employee, so that 
the latter has no duty under his contract of 
service to attend the function there is. no 
liability on the firm in the case of accident. 
Tf, on the other hand, vehicles belonging to or 
hired by the firm are used, there would be an 
additional liability if accidents arose through 
the vehicle being unsafe or through the 
negligence of the driver provided by them 
(except in so far as the firm contract out of 
such risk), irrespective of whether the work- 
men’s Compensation Act applies to the case 
in question or not. 
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